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Some  of  our  strongest  impressions  are  gathered  from  seeing  with 
our  own  eyes  and  experiencing  by  contact  the  things  going  on  about 
us.  It  is  so  with  the  progress  of  the  experiment  stations.  We  may 
read  about  it  in  their  reports  and  hear  about  it  at  meetings,  but  only 
through  coming  into  contact  with  these  institutions  in  their  local 
environment  can  an  adequate  idea  be  had  of  their  scope,  variety,  and 
vital  place  in  the  community,  as  well  as  the  actual  conditions  imder 
which  they  are  working. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  study  is  given  by  the  annual  visitation  of 
the  stations,  made  by  representatives  of  this  Office.  And  as  several 
years  usually  elapse  between  the  visits  of  the  same  individual,  the 
chance  is  offered  for  measuring  the  growth  and  comparing  the  gen- 
eral situation.  Taking  account  of  any  obstacles  in  the  local  situation 
as  well  as  of  the  favorable  conditions,  the  sympathetic  if  critical  exam- 
ination on  such  occasions  seeks  out  the  good  quite  as  much  as  the 
weak,  and  in  this  attitude  endeavors  to  gain  a  true  perspective.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  and  stimulating  experience — ^more  so  as  the  de- 
velopment goes  on.  In  no  other  way  can  a  fair  understanding  and 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  stations  be  acquired. 

A  recent  tour  of  a  section  of  the  South  and  West  has  given  op- 
portunity to  come  again  into  intimate  contact  and  association  with 
the  stations  in  that  region,  and  to  see  them  at  work  in  their  own 
particular  fields.  The  trip  suggests  some  thoughts  and  impressions 
which,  while  not  necessarily  confined  to  that  section,  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  stations  there.  Although  they  naturally  present  many 
and  often  wide  differences,  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  typical  of  the 
progress  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  stage. 

No  one  could  pretend  to  study  the  work  of  an  experiment  station 
in  a  vifflt  of  two  or  three  days,  but  by  close,  appreciative  attention 
he  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  men  comprising  the  force,  get  an  in- 
sight into  their  work,  catch  something  of  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
which  dominates  the  institution,  and  gather  an  impression  of  the 
general  situation.  The  latter  relates  to  the  conditions  without  as 
well  as  within  the  institution — the  general  attitude  toward  the  sta- 
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tion  and  its  workers  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  governing  board, 
and  the  administrative  officers.  It  reflects  the  encouragement  and  op- 
portunity given  the  station,  and  the  feeling  as  to  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Sight  conditions  are  just  as  essential  to  success  as  the  right  kind 
of  men,  and  these  two  ess^itial  elements  can  not  be  separated  with- 
out influencing  the  general  effectiveness.  Favorable  conditions  are 
not  alone  a  matter  of  funds  or  size  of  institution,  or  geography,  or 
equipment,  or  even  of  being  let  alone.  They  are  a  matter  of  spirit, 
of  leadership,  of  sympathetic  encouragement  and  protecticm. 

In  these  respects  the  situation  has  steadily  improved  and  in  general 
is  most  commendable — ^better  in  some  places  than  in  others,  of  course, 
but  such  everywhere  as  to  make  enthusiastic,  ambitious  workers,  with 
confidence  and  pride  in  their  station.  Despite  one  or  two  disquieting 
evidences  that  tenure  is  not  yet  wholly  a  matter  of  merit,  there  was 
uniform  evidence  of  a  broader  and  more  appreciative  view  and  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  requirements  of  station  work.  None  of 
the  stations  visited  have  stood  still ;  most  of  them  have  shown  such 
distinct  advancement  as  to  make  them  imquestionably  stronger,  more 
influential,  and  in  better  condition  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Including  as  it  does  some  of  the  newer  country  where  development 
has  been  more  tardy,  the  situation  is  most  gratifying. 

The  credit  for  this  progress  rests  back  in  large  measure  upcm  the 
personnel  of  the  stations,  the  respect  and  support  they  have  been  able 
to  command,  the  opportunity  and  protection  accorded  them.  The 
men  make  the  station,  given  the  opportimity,  and  a  station  can  not 
rise  above  the  level  they  represent,  no  matter  how  generous  the  sup- 
port. It  is  strange  that  this  is  not  fully  realized,  for  failure  to  ap- 
preciate it  results  in  false  economy. 

No  one  can  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  station  workers 
on  the  field  of  tiieir  activity  without  being  impressed  with  their  zeal 
and  industry.  They  are  an  unusually  busy  group  of  men,  keen  and 
alert,  and  with  a  zealous  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  region  which 
is  blind  to  personal  hardship  or  self-sacrifice.  There  is  something 
remarkably  fine  in  the  spirit  of  service,  of  accomplishment,  which  ties 
these  men  to  their  field,  particularly  in  the  newer  country  where  the 
appeal  seems  especially  strong.  It  becomes  a  devotion ;  a  man's  life 
and  personality  seem  centered  in  the  new  country  and  the  young  in- 
stitution, and  the  advancement  of  these  seems  almost  to  be  a  personal 
aspiration  with  him. 

The  positicMi  of  such  men  has  been  well  stated  by  President  Wil- 
son, in  a  recent  address  in  which  he  characterized  the  motives  of 
men  engaged  in  scientific  work.  He  said : ''  There  is  something  very 
intensely  appealing  to  the  imagination  in  the  intellectual  ardor  which 
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men  bestow  upon  scientific  inquiry.  No  social  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  it.  No  pecuniary  advantage  can  be  gained  by  it.  In  most 
cases  no  personal  distinction  can  be  gained  by  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  pursuits  in  life  which  gets  all  its  momentum  from  pure  intellec- 
tual ardor,  from  a  love  of  finding  out  what  the  truth  is,  regardless 
of  all  human  circumstances — ^as  if  the  mind  wished  to  put  itself  into 
intimate  communication  with  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  itself.  There 
is  something  in  scientific  inquiry  which  is  eminently  spiritual  in  its 
nature.  It  is  the  spirit  of  man  wishing  to  square  himself  accurately 
with  his  environment,  not  only,  but  also  wishing  to  get  at  the  intimate 
interpretations  of  his  relationship  to  his  environment  .  •  . 

"  So  when  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  scientific  men  I  seem  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  given  the  privilege,  the  singular 
privilege,  the  almost  contradictory  privilege,  of  following  a  vision 
of  the  mind  with  open,  physical  eyes;  maldng  real  the  things  that 
have  been  conjectural ;  making  substantial  the  things  that  have  been 
intangible.'' 

This  is  singularly  applicable  to  those  engaged  in  the  various  forms 
of  agricultural  work.  Nowhere  does  the  vision  seem  to  be  more  alur- 
ing  or  the  opportunity  greater  to  ^  make  real  the  things  that  have 
been  conjectural"  and  to  put  this  knowledge  into  tangible,  living 
form.  The  possibilities  and  the  desire  for  help  stimulate  the  respon- 
sive workers  to  unusual  activity  and  effort.  Everywhere  these  men 
are  found  to  be  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  teaching  in  the  college,  with 
increasing  requirements  from  regular  and  graduate  students,  and 
subject  to  almost  constant  appeals  for  assistance  of  a  kind  which  they 
can  not  turn  over  to  the  extension  departments.  Despite  the  more 
general  differentiation  and  specialization  of  duties,  the  station  men 
especially  often  find  themselves  loaded  with  more  work  than  they 
can  prosecute  as  they  would  like  to,  and  are  led  by  their  enthusiasm 
to  work  under  unusually  high  pressure.  When  a  man  carrying  six- 
teen hours  a  week  of  teaching  throughout  the  year  voluntarily  con- 
ducts an  active  line  of  station  investigation,  often  involving  perscmal 
hardship  in  the  making  of  trips,  no  doubt  can  remain  of  his  zeal  and 
his  determination  not  to  be  deterred  by  circumstances. 

One  wonders  whether  there  is  another  branch  of  investigation 
where  the  problems  press  so  hard  and  the  eagerness  for  help  makes 
so  strong  an  appeal  to  the  very  best  there  is  in  men.  The  field  is  so 
inspiring  and  stimulating,  and  gives  such  a  vital  opportunity  for 
direct  service  that  the  men  need  often  to  be  guarded  against  over- 
work or  the  tendency  to  lay  out  more  than  can  be  wisely  undertaken. 
In  such  cases  the  workers  need  protection  from  themselves  and  their 
friends,  for  they  can  not  be  constantly  turned  from  their  investiga- 
tions, and  they  must  recognize  the  limitations  to  their  time  and 
strength. 
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The  station  workers  sometimes  need  protection  in  another  direc- 
tion, namely,  against  unfair  critics  and  unknowing  or  self-seeking 
factions.  These  are  far  less  commoa  than  formerly  but  they  still 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Such  a  hostile  attitude  is  sometimes  di- 
rected against  the  station  as  an  organization  but  more  often  against 
an  individual  member,  especially  the  director.  Upon  these  adminis- 
trative officers  the  burden  rests  heavily.  A  variety  of  responsibilities 
are  entrusted  to  thenL  The  various  sections  and  interests  of  a  large 
State  have  to  be  considered,  and  often  are  in  competition.  Sugges- 
tion and  argument  sometimes  proceed  to  the  point  of  attempted 
dictation.  Activity  in  the  latter  direction  by  organizations  in  a 
number  of  States  constitutes  a  new  menace.  In  such  cases  the  gov- 
erning board  can  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  administrative 
officers  and  can  protect  the  station  from  being  stampeded  or  subjected 
to  domination. 

Station  directors,  being  human,  make  mistakes,  but  usually'  their 
errors  are  errors  of  judgment  rather  than  violations  of  principle. 
They  are  honest,  and  they  have  the  success  of  their  work  at  stake. 
Their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution  usually  far  transcends 
that  of  private  individuals  or  organizations  who  are  attempting  to 
rule  and  threatening  as  an  alternative  to  ruin.  To  cast  lightly  aside 
a  director  or  take  away  his  power  because  of  attack  upon  him  is  to 
deprive  the  station  of  the  main  support  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  governing  board,  and  to  encourage  a  condition  which  will  make 
successful  administration  a  difficult  matter. 

Fortunately,  the  position  of  director  has  been  almost  entirely 
divorced  from  politics  and  from  personal  influence,  and  has  usually 
been  based  on  merit  and  ability  alone.  The  good  a  successful  director 
does  and  the  results  he  accomplishes  far  transcend  his  occasional 
mistakes,  and  his  case  deserves  to  be  considered  squarely  on  its 
merits,  having  in  mind  his  record  for  constructive  work  and  his 
value  to  the  State. 

The  increase  in  physical  equipment  and  in  financial  support  of  tlie 
stations  in  this  western  section  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  casual 
visitor.  The  crude  conditions  of  a  few  years  ago  have  given  way  to 
substantial  provision  in  accord  with  the  present  needs.  It  is  an  evi> 
dence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  station  as  a  necessary  agency  for  safe 
progress,  and  of  a  willingness  to  meet  its  real  requirements.  On  every 
hand  there  are  signs  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not 
only  in  a  receptive  mood  and  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  sta- 
tions, but  that  they  are  leaning  upon  them  for  guidance — in  the 
development  of  such  humble  branches  as  goat  farming  as  well  as  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  hi^ly  developed  citrus  industry. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  Texas  a  system  of  eleven  state  stations,  to 
study  the  problems  of  particular  regions  and  special  industries  or 
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types  of  farming,  closely  correlated  with  a  strong  central  station  at 
the  college.  This  system  is  supported  by  a  lump  sum  appropriation 
of  $135,000  annually,  together  with  proceeds  from  sales  amounting 
to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  more.  This  shows  a  liberality  and  confi- 
d^ice  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  present  tendency  in  some  States 
to  tie  up  the  appropriations  to  specified  expenditures  and  lines  of 
work,  and  to  take  away  from  the  station  any  incidental  revenue 
derived  from  sales  or  fees. 

The  New  Mexico  Station  is  encouraged  and  heartened  by  its  first 
state  appropriation  for  support,  which  although  small  is  of  material 
assistance.  One  of  its  special  features  of  equipment  is  a  spacious 
outdoor  laboratory  for  studying  the  duty  of  water  in  agriculture, 
hardly  equaled  anywhere.  The  facilities  offered  in  Arizona  are  ex- 
cellent and  would  be  a  surprise  to  one  visiting  the  station  for  the  first 
time.  Among  notable  additions  are  a  splendid  new  agricultural 
building,  a  pride  to  any  State  and  an  ornament  to  any  campus,  and 
a  new  farm  of  160  acres  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  field  work  in  the 
Salt  Eiver  Valley. 

We  have  learned  to  expect  large  things  of  California,  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  its  varied  agriculture,  from 
the  tropical  region  of  the  Imperial  Valley  to  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  State,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  place  the  station  work  has  made 
for  itself  in  that  State.  A  citrus  station  is  being  developed  in  the 
southern  end  which  will  be  imequaled  in  the  world,  with  opportu- 
nity for  investigation  and  advanced  study  over  the  whole  range  of 
subtropical  agriculture.  The  new  tract  of  475  acres  at  Riverside, 
recently  purchased  for  this  station  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  is  now  being 
made  ready,  and  the  plans  have  been  approved  for  buildings  to  be 
erected  with  a  $125,000  appropriation.  At  Berkeley  a  $360,000  addi- 
tion to  the  large  agricultural  building  erected  a  few  years  ago  is 
planned  for,  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  nearly  aU  the  agri- 
cultural departments. 

Elsewhere  the  progress  is  hardly  less  noticeable,  if  not  on  as  large 
a  scale.  Missouri  and  Kansas  some  time  ago  provided  their  com- 
plement of  buildings  for  agriculture,  and  are  constantly  increasing 
the  special  facilities  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  apparatus.  Minor 
changes  are  also  developing  in  other  States  to  meet  the  needs  of 
particular  lines  of  investigation,  such  as  the  veterinary  work  in 
Nevada,  the  poultry  work  in  Utah,  etc.  Few  stations,  irrespective 
of  size,  have  more  adequate  equipment  for  investigation  in  chemistry 
and  meteorology  than  in  Nevada,  and  the  special  provision  made  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas  for  studies  in  the  use  of  feed  by  growing  ani- 
mals is  widely  known* 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  a  single  station  in  the  region  visited 
fails  to  i*eceive  some  state  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  and 
frequently  the  amount  is  very  large.  This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
in  a  relatively  new  section  in  much  of  which  cultivated  agriculture 
is  only  partially  developed  as  yet,  and  where  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  need  for  the  work  of  an  experiment  station  was  but  slightly  felt. 
The  eight  stations  in  the  section  in  question  are  this  year  devoting 
a  total  of  considerably  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
to  their  work,  aside  from  appropriations  for  new  building — a  worthy 
example  for  some  of  the  States  farther  East 

It  is  highly  gratifying,  furthermore,  to  find  the  names  of  the 
pioneers  in  agricultural  service  immortalized  in  the  buildings  erected 
for  agriculture,  often  as  stately  and  imposing  as  any  on  the  campus, 
and  worthy  memorials  to  those  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
present  great  development.  It  shows  that  at  heart  the  people  are 
grateful.  Confidence  in  this  fact  is  surely  one  of  the  rewards  of 
service,  even  if  evidence  of  it  is  sometimes  delayed. 

But  more  remarkable  even  than  physi'^al  equipment  or  than  the  gen- 
erous financial  support  is  the  impression  which  the  work  itself  makes 
upon  the  visitor  in  going  from  station  to  station.  The  extent  of  it 
and  the  great  range  and  variety  of  it  are  well-nigh  bewildering — 
from  such  unusual  subjects  as  the  ostrich  and  the  date  and  the  cactus 
in  Arizona,  the  citrus,  avocado,  and  wine  and  raisin  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  range  problem  in  Nevada,  the  alkali  and  irrigation 
studies  of  other  sections,  and  the  problems  of  dry  farming,  to  the 
more  familiar  ones  of  grain  and  stock  farming  in  the  humid  sections. 

Many  of  the  broad  general  subjects  are  of  course  similar  all  over 
the  country,  and  fall  into  certain  rather  definite  classes,  but  the 
infinite  variations  given  to  conunon  topics  in  different  places  by 
reason  of  the  special  conditions  of  the  sections  illustrate,  as  almost 
nothing  else  does,  the  enormous  variation  in  environment  and  the 
necessarily  local  character  of  many  lines  of  inquiry.  It  shows  that 
natural  laws  must  be  very  broad  to  cover  such  a  range  of  differences, 
and  that  facts  and  principles  assumed  to  have  been  established  are 
more  restricted  than  supposed  and  often  require  local  adaptation. 

These  things  make  the  work  not  only  varied  but  highly  special- 
ized. Fighting  drought  in  one  section,  overcoming  it  with  irriga- 
tion in  others,  and  avoiding  the  effects  of  too  much  water  elsewhere — 
each  brings  its  own  special  group  of  problems  to  tax  the  knowledge 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  versatile  investigator.  The  difference 
in  the  behavior  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  California  and  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  variation  in  the  life  history  of  insects  and  organisms 
causing  diseases  in  sections  having  different  climate  and  season,  con- 
tribute to  the  almost  endless  variation  in  plan  and  method  as  well 
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as  in  results.  A  scale  in  southern  California  apparently  withstands 
heavier  doses  of  poisonous  gas  than  the  same  species  elsewhere,  a 
type  of  cultivation  is  found  adapted  in  one  section  and  inadvisable 
in  another,  peculiar  effects  of  soil  on  the  crop  are  unmistakable  in 
some  places  and  absent  in  others — ^no  wonder  there  are  conflicting 
reports,  differences  of  opinion,  and  controversy.  The  accumulation 
of  these  facts  teaches  both  caution  in  too  wide  application  of  the 
findings  and  tolerance  of  the  views  and  results  of  others.  Both 
parties  may  be  right  when  the  whole  truth  is  known. 

Whether  the  work  deals  with  practical  economic  experiments  in 
the  culture  of  plants  and  the  feeding  of  animals,  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  breeding  them,  the  activities  of  the  lesser  forms  of  life 
that  inhabit  the  soil,  or  the  ravages  of  an  insect  or  a  plant  disease, 
the  final  aim  is  control — dominion  over  the  soil,  the  growing  things, 
the  elements;  and  where  ccmtrol  and  dominance  are  not  feasible,  the 
effort  is  no  less  direct  to  avoid  or  overcome  the  obstacles  by  adaptation 
or  by  finding  some  means  of  getting  around  them. 

Everywhere  the  aim  is  to  understand,  to  dominate  and  ccmtrol 
through  knowledge,  to  make  intelligence  take  the  place  of  blind 
force  in  fighting  against  the  effects  of  adverse  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. And  above  all,  to  replace  tradition  with  reliable  inf or- 
mation,  and  to  establish  in  tihese  early  and  prosperous  days  a  basis  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  which  will  prevent  the  coming  of  those 
hard  conditions  which  result  from  worn-out  soil  and  abusive  practice. 
43T05*— No.  1—16 2 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


AOBICTDLTUKAL  CHEMISIET— AOBOTECHHT. 

Practical  organic  and  bioehemistrT',  R.  H.  A.  Plimmeb  {London  and  New 
York:  Longmans,  Qreen  d  Oo^  1915,  pp.  XII'\-6SS,  pi.  1,  fig:  8<^).— This  Is  a 
practical  laboratory  guide  of  organic  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  biochemistry. 
The  scope  of  the  volume  has  been  extended  over  that  of  the  author's  earlier 
work,  new  sections  on  organic  chemistry  and  organic  substances  found  in 
plants  having  been  added. 

A  list  of  standard  and  special  reagents  is  appended. 

The  world  of  neglected  dimensions,  W.  Ostwald  {Die  Welt  der  VemacK- 
Idsaigten  DimenMonen.  Dresden:  Theodor  SteUUeopff,  1915,  pp.  X'\-219,  pis.  S, 
figs.  SS). — ^Tlils  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  colloid  chemistry 
delivered  during  the  winter  of  191^-14  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
subjects  discussed  are  (1)  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  the  colloid  condition, 
colloids  as  disperse  systems,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  colloidal  solutions ; 
(2)  colloidal  systems;  (3)  changes  in  colloid  condition;  (4)  the  scientific 
application  of  colloid  chemistry;  and  (5)  the  technical  and  practical  aH>lication 
of  colloid  chemistry.    An  appendix  and  a  complete  subject  index  are  included. 

Annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  for  1013-14,  edited  by  J.  O. 
Gain  and  A.  J.  Gbeenawat  {Ann.  Rpts.  Prog.  Chem^  {London},  10  (1915),  pp. 
IX'\'500,  fig.  1;  11  il9U),  pp.  VIII'\'505,  figs.  »).— These  reports  deal  with  the 
progress  in  general,  physical,  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  physiological, 
agricultural,  and  mineralogical  chemistry,  vegetable  physiology,  and  radio- 
activity. 

Beport  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  J.  G.  BaimiacH  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr. 
and  Stock  {Queensland},  191^-15,  pp.  90-^1). — ^This  report  contains  a  geoeral 
review  of  the  routine  and  investigational  work  carried  on  during  the  year  1914- 
15. 

The  results  of  the  soil,  water,  seed,  wheat,  and  flour  analyses  are  recorded 
in  tabular  form,  those  of  soils  being  also  noted  on  page  20  of  this  issue. 

On  the  isolation  and  properties  of  tethelin,  the  growth-controlling  prin- 
ciple of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body,  T.  B.  Robertson  {Jour,  Biol. 
Chem.,  24  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  iOO^l,  pi.  i).— The  substance  which  appears  to 
be  the  growth-controlling  principle  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body 
was  isolated  by  extraction  with  boiling  alcohol,  concentrating  under  reduced 
pressure  to  incipient  separation  of  solid  material,  and  then  precipitating  by 
anhydrous  ether.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  was  washed  several  times  with 
a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether  and  finally  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid  at  a  temperature  of  about  80  to  85"*  G. 

The  material  is  soluble  In  water,  ethyl  alcohol,  ethyl  ether,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  tetrachlorid,  but  insoluble  in  an  alcohol-ether  mixture  (1: 1.5).  It  con- 
tains 1.4  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  2.58  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  determined  by 
the  EJeldahl-Gunning-Amold  method.  The  P :  N  ratio  is  thus  approximately  1 : 4, 
two  nitrogen  atoms  of  which  are  present  as  amino  groups  and  a  third  as  an 
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imino  group,  which  on  hydrolysis  with  bariam  hydroxid  is  converted  to  an 
amino  group,  as  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  amino  nitrogen  content  From 
the  products  produced  by  hydrolysis  with  barium  hydroxid  several  fractions 
were  isolated,  from  one  of  which  d-l-inosite  was  obtained. 

In  aqueous  solution  the  substance  does  not  yield  the  biuret  reaction  or  reduce 
Filing's  solution.  Qualitative  tests  indicate  the  presence  of  an  iminazolyl 
group,  and  in  this  respect  it  seems  to  be  related  to  the  physiologically  active 
principles  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary,  but  it  does  not  possess  the 
characteristic  properties  of  these  substances,  viz,  the  production  of  a  rise  in 
the  blood  pressure,  stimulation  of  smooth  muscles,  and  diuresis. 

A  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  plant  globulins,  G.  Reeves 
{Biochem^  Jcwr^  9  (1915),  No.  4,  pp,  S(f8^10). — ^The  author  describes  a  new 
procedure  in  which  the  proteins  are  obtained  by  extraction  with  a  half-normal 
solution  of  sodium  benzoate  and  precipitated  from  this  extract  by  dilution  with 
water.  The  amorphous  material  thus  obtained  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystal- 
line form  in  the  usual  manner  of  recrystalllzation  from  salt  solution.  Eklestin 
from  hemp  seed,  excelsin  from  the  Brazil  nut,  and  a  mixture  of  legumin  and 
Tldllin  from  horse  beans  were  thus  prepared.  Sodium  salicylate  was  also  tried 
as  a  solvent  but  was  found  to  be  unsuitable. 

Kotes  on  some  fatty  and  essential  oils,  S.  HtoucHi  (Ewtracta  from  Bui, 
PoreBt  Bxpt,  Sta.,  Tokyo,  1915,  pp,  81-^), — The  author  reports  the  physical 
and  chemical  constants  of  various  oils  obtained  from  seeds  and  woods  indig- 
enous to  Japan.    The  value  and  use  of  the  various  oils  are  indicated. 

Bacent  advances  relating  to  the  composition  and  analyslB  of  edible  oils 
and  fata»  E.  R.  Bolton  and  O.  Revis  {AndlyH,  40  (1916),  No.  477,  pp.  494r^0S).—' 
This  conmmnication  reviews  in  general  the  advances  made  in  the  subject  of 
edible  oils  and  fats  during  the  past  few  years.  The  original  references  to  the 
work  are  cited  and  briefly  discussed. 

Tobacco  seed  oil,  N.  H.  Cohen  {IndUche  Merouur,  S8  {1915),  No.  43,  pp.  884, 
885;  a^«.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem,  Indus.,  85  {1916),  No.  2,  p.  liSff).— The  oil  obtained 
from  the  tobacco  seed  was  found  to  be  a  rapid-drying  oil  and  an  excellent 
substitute  for  linseed  oil.  About  14.4  per  cent  of  oil  was  obtained  from  the 
seed.  The  press  cake  was  found  to  contain  about  0.8  per  cent  of  potassium,  1.15 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  4.2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  as  compared  with  2.06 
per  cent  of  potassium,  1.5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  4:2  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  seeds. 

Stearins  occurring  In  fats  and  their  behavior  during  hydrogenation, 
J.  Habcusson  and  G.  Mexebueiic  {Mitt.  K.  MateridtprUfunffsamt  Qro$8'IAch- 
terfeide  West,  SS  {1915),  No.  S-4,  pp.  «21-««6).— Experimental  data  demon- 
strating that  during  the  hydrogenation  of  fats  the  stearins  are  not  attacked  or 
changed  in  any  way  are  submitted.  These  results  are  in  accord  with  those 
reported  by  BQmer  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  616). 

Some  important  fermentations  in  silage,  O.  W.  Hunteb  and  L.  D.  Bushnell 
{Kansas  Sta.  TecK  Bui.  2  {1916),  pp.  5-^).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results 
of  a  detailed  study  of  the  ripening  changes  occurring  in  silage.  The  results  of 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  total  number  of  organisms  in  1  cc.  of  a 
physiological  salt  solution  extract  and  of  the  number  of  liquefiers,  acid  pro- 
ducers, Bulgarian  group,  yeasts,  and  colon  group  in  Kafir  corn,  cane-fodder, 
and  alfalfa  silage  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  Chemical  analyses  relative  to 
the  moisture,  total  acidity,  total  volatile  acidity,  and  total  nonvolatile  acidity, 
together  with  the  surface  and  center  temperatures  of  the  silo,  are  also  reported. 

The  effect  of  antis^tics  on  silage  fermentation  was  also  studied.  Antiseptics 
were  found  to  inhibit  markedly  the  growth  of  the  principal  types  of  the  micro- 
organisms and  consequently  cause  a  marked  decrease  in  the  final  total  acidits;- 
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It  is  indicated  that  in  general  the  greater  part  of  silage  fermentation  is  dae 
to  the  activity  of  micro-organisms  consisting  of  four  prominent  groups,  (1)  the 
acid  group,  (2)  the  colon  group,  (3)  yeasts,  and  (4)  a  miscellaneous  type.  The 
most  Important  fermentation  is  that  of  acid  production  which  is  largely  due  to 
a  group  of  organisms  belonging  to  the  Bulgarian  group. 

The  morphology  and  the  cultural  and  biochemical  features  of  the  Bulgarian 
group  organisms  are  de0crll)ed  in  detail. 

On  the  urease  of  the  soy  bean  and  its  "  coeusTm,''  N.  Onodera  (Biochem. 
Jour,,  9  (1915),  Ifo,  4,  pp,  575-690), — ^It  has  been  shown  that  ''the  urease  of 
soy  bean  loses  its  activity  on  dialysis.  The  lost  activity  is  restored  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  fresh  urease.  This  Indicates  that  the  fresh  urease 
contains  coenzym.  The  coenzym  could  not  be  separated,  accordingly  its  nature 
is  not  yet  known.  It  is  very  liicely  that  the  coenzym  is  a  system  consisting 
of  two  groups  of  components,  one  of  wliich  is  dialyzable  and  the  other  undialy- 
zable.  The  dialyzable  component  undergoes  some  irreversible  change  during 
dialysis. 

**The  coenzym  consists  of  two  parts,  fixed  and  tree.  Heating  and  dialysis 
destroy  the  free  coenzym  first,  then  the  fixed  coenzym.  The  last  portion  of  the 
fixed  coenzym  is  found  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  dialysis,  resisting  the 
Influence  of  heating  and  dialysis  tenaciously.  The  inhibitory  effects  of  heat, 
acid,  and  alkali  are  exerted  upon  the  coenzym,  but  not  upon  the  urease 
proper.  In  germination  urease  accumulates  in  the  germs  of  the  soy  beans  in 
large  proportion,  but  free  coenzym  is  absent  Although  ox  serum  has  an  acceler- 
ating power,  it  contains  no  substance  which  can  be  compared  with  the  coenzym." 

On  the  effects  of  various  substances  (electrolytes,  nonelectrolytes,  alka- 
loidsy  etc.)  upon  the  urease  of  soy  bean,  N.  Onouera  (Biochem.  Jour,,  9 
(1915),  No,  4f  PP'  54k^H,  fig%.  £). — ^The  experimental  data  d^nonstrate  that  in 
the  inhibitory  effects  of  Inorganic  and  organic  acids  on  urease  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  plays  a  very  Important  rOle,  but  does  not  coincide  with  this  in 
the  inhibitory  effects  of  caustic  soda  and  ammonia.  The  inhibitory  effect  of 
soda  can  be  ascribed  to  the  hydroxyl  ion  concentration,  but  ammonia  has  some 
further  action.  Methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl  alcohol  in  1-molar  solutions  and  amyl 
alcohol  in  t\r -molar  solution  accelerate  the  urease  action,  but  stronger  solu- 
tions retard  the  action.  Aldehyde  inhibits  urease  notably.  The  effect  of 
neutral  salts  is  due  to  their  metallic  bases.  Tenth-normal  solutions  retard 
urease  action  because  metallic  bases  displaced  by  the  ammonia  produce  a 
greater  hydroxyl  ion  concentration  than  the  equivalent  of  ammonia.  Alkaloid 
salts  accelerate  the  action  in  the  the  first  stage  of  hydrolysis.  The  bases,  how* 
ever,  markedly  inhibit  the  action. 

Pactors  Influencing  catalase  in  milk^  H.  M.  H5tbebo  {Ztschr.  FleiacK  «• 
MUchhyg.,  26  {1915),  Nos.  5,  pp,  7(^-7+;  6,  pp.  85-S8;  26  (1916),  No.  7,  pp,  lOJh 
106). — ^The  author  concludes  that  the  catalase  activity  of  milk  and  serum  is 
dependent  on  the  protein,  probably  the  albumin.  Serum  and  milk  can  possess 
catalase  properties  in  the  absence  of  bacteria,  cell  elements,  and  fibrin.  The 
catalase  activity  did  not  change  in  milk  which  has  stood  for  10  hours  at  15"*  O. 
(59**  F.),  and  in  some  cases  an  Increase  was  evident  The  activity  was 
increased  in  many  cases  by  heating  to  45^,  and  at  68"*  the  catalase  is  destroyed. 
Changes  in  the  reaction  of  the  milk  do  not  affect  the  catalase,  which  is  appar- 
ently contrary  to  the  enzym  theory  of  action. 

Kotes  on  the  catalase  reaction  of  milk,  H.  B.  Taylob  {Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  48  {19H),  No.  S,  pp.  319-^92). — In  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation on  the  physico-chemical  constants  of  milk  the  author  has  observed  that 
the  velocity  constant  in  the  catalase  reaction  varies  considerably  in  different 
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samples.  This  variation  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  production  of  the  catalase 
by  bacteria  in  the  milk  while  still  in  the  udder,  or  later  by  bacteria  from  the  air. 

The  rate  of  destruction  of  milk  catalase  is  greatly  increased  by  the  rise  of 
temperature.  Potassium  cyanld  and  hydrogen  cyanid,  although  decreasing  the 
actlTity  of  the  enzym,  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  enzym  to  decompose  a 
greater  amount  of  hydrogen  perozid.  It  is  concluded  that  "  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  catalase  of  milk  is  analogous  to  the  catalase  obtained  from 
blood.** 

The  persistence  of  hydrogen  peroadd  In  milk,  E.  Hinks  ( Analyst,  40  {1915), 
No.  477,  pp.  4^1M^i). — ^The  length  of  time  during  which  varying  concentra- 
tions of  hydrogen  perozid  persist  in  both  fresh  and  old  milk  and  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  its  persistence  was  studied. 

It  was  found  that  hydrogen  perozid  is  at  first  rapidly  destroyed  but  that  the 
rate  of  destruction  gradually  diminishes.  If  the  concentration  of  perozid  is  high 
Plough  to  withstand  the  rapid  Initial  destruction  the  residual  perozid  remains 
fairly  constant  over  long  periods  of  time.  Fresh  milk  destroys  hydrogen  perozid 
less  readily  than  3-day-old  milk.  The  effect  of  a  rise  In  temperature  was  to 
lengthen  the  time  during  which  perozid  persisted,  but  the  Initial  destruction  was 
found  to  be  greater  at  the  elevated  temperature.  It  is  concluded  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  must  be  due  to  the  combined  destructive  effect  of  the  catalase  on  the 
perozid  and  of  the  perozid  on  the  catalase. 

Of  the  reagents  used  for  the  perozidaae  reactions  paraphenylenediamin  was 
found  to  be  the  most  generally  applicable.  On  account  of  the  destruction  of 
peroxidase  by  perozid  it  is  necessary  when  testing  for  the  latter  to  add  some 
fresh  milk  to  the  sample  in  order  to  insure  the  presence  of  peroxidase.  In 
applying  the  peroxidase  reactions  for  the  detection  of  previous  heating  the 
possibility  of  the  milk  having  received  an  addition  of  peroxid  must  be  consid- 
ered, for  a  milk  containing  peroxid  and  a  heated  milk  will,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, react  In  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Commardal  and  Industrial  analysis  (organic),  Q.  Haiphbn  and  G.  Quilp 
uuu»  {La  Practique  des  EsMais  Camtnerciaux  et  InduttrieU;  Mati^es  Or- 
ganiques,  Paris:  J.  B.  BaillUre  d  80ns,  1915,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enH.,  pp.  Vll^SiS, 
H99.  79). — ^This  volume  outlines  In  detail  procedures  for  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  amylaceous  materials,  spices,  sugar  materials  and  products,  liqueurs 
and  other  fermented  beverages,  miUc,  cheese,  edible  oils,  waxes,  resins,  caout- 
chouc, mineral  oils,  fuel,  coal-tar  products,  fats,  paper,  textiles,  tanning  mate- 
rials and  leather.  The  microscopical  as  well  as  the  chemical  analysis  is 
considered. 

BolUnff  and  eondenslnsr  points  of  alcohol-water  mixtures,  P.  N.  E\an8 
{J€mr.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem^  »  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  2i^(M^S,  flg.  i).-— The  rela- 
tion between  the  boiling  point  (or  condensing  point)  and  the  composition  of  both 
the  liquid  and  vapor  phases  of  various  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  has  been 
determined.  These  data  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  are  of  value  in  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  in  an  unknown  mixture  from  its  boiling 
point  The  accuracy  of  the  results  by  this  procedure  is  necessarily  less  than  by 
the  more  difficult  method  of  distillation  and  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate  with  a  pycnometer. 

The  electrolytic  determination  of  lodin  present  In  organic  matter,  R.  B. 
KsAUss  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  24  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  S21^»5).— In  the  proposed 
method,  which  Is  described  in  detail,  palladium  is  first  deposited  from  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  palladous  iodid  on  a  platinum  cathode,  and  the  lodin  sub- 
sequently on  a  silver  anode.  The  new  procedure  provides  an  adequate  check 
on  a  aeries  of  determinations  by  the  palladous  iodid  colorimetric  method,  pre- 
viously described  by  the  author  (E.  S.  B.,  34,  p.  504),  but  is  far  less  sensitive. 
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A  prppofled  new  mathod  for  citiate-inaolable  iihosphorlc  add,  G.  H.  Huht 
iJowr.  Indus,  and  Enffin.  Chem,,  8  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  251-25^ ).—Ooiiflrmiiig  the 
findings  of  preTloiLS  inyestigatora,  the  author  haa  shown  that  lime,  limestone, 
and  other  caldnm  compounds  Increase  the  citrate-Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
The  ratio  between  the  lime,  determined  as  such,  and  the  dtrate-insoluble  phos- 
phoric add  has  been  shown  to  be  fairly  constant 

"  In  the  proposed  method  the  fertilizer  Is  digested  as  for  total  phoq;Aiorlc  acid. 
An  aliquot  Is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  the  phosphoric  acid  Is  determined 
in  the  predpltate  thus  formed.  The  ratio  between  the  citrate-insoluble  phoe- 
phorlc  acid  and  the  phosphoric  add  predpitated  with  ammonia  is  about  1 :  US. 
By  dividing  the  amount  of  pluNq>horlc  acid  predpitated  with  ammonia  by  1.5 
we  obtain  a  figure  which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  citrate-insoluble  pbo»- 
phoric  acid  determined  by  the  ofllcial  method.  The  plus  and  minus  errors  in 
the  final  results  nearly  balance  each  other. 

^'The  fact  that  the  errors  tot  bone  meal  are  nearly  the  same,  and  that  for 
tankage  and  complete  fertilizers  are  also  nearly  the  same  but  of  opposite  quan- 
tity, seems  to  suggest  a  possibility  of  using  a  different  factor  for  different  types 
of  fertilizers.  The  difference  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  official  and 
proposed  methods  is  no  greater  than  the  differences  in  the  results  obtained  by 
different  analysts  working  on  the  same  sample  when  the  official  method  Is  used. 
The  proposed  method  claims  to  be  much  shorter  and  less  expensive,  doing  away 
with  the  use  and  preparation  of  neutral  ammonium  citrate." 

The  determination  of  dtiic-add-soluble  phosphorie  add  in  Thomas  alas 
by  the  iron-dtrate  method^  Ckuchowski  and  F.  Pilz  (ZUchr^  Landw, 
Versuchsw.  Otterr.,  IS  (1915),  No.  10,  pp.  581-491).— -It  has  been  shown  that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ironK!itrate  solution  a  clear,  fresh  solution  of  iron  chlorid 
can  be  used.  Old  solutions  which  are  partly  decomposed  and  contain  colloidal 
iron  oxld  are  to  be  avoided.  The  Iron-dtrate  solution  used  in  the  determination 
must  not  be  too  old,  as  it  may  infiuence  the  results  due  to  partial  dissociation. 
The  hydrogen-peroxid  solution  should  be  comparatively  fresh  and  controlled  by 
testing  from  time  to  time.  In  the  determination  the  reagents  should  be  added 
to  the  citric  add  extract  in  the  following  order :  Iron-citrate  solution,  hydrogen 
peroxid,  and  magnesium  mixture.  To  insure  a  rapid  separation  of  the  mag- 
nesium precipitate  the  solution  should  be  strongly  agitated. 

The  determination  of  potassium  in  fertUiaers,  F.  Pilz  (Ztsckr,  Landw. 
Ver9UCh8to.  dsterr.,  18  (1915),  No.  4-5,  pp.  77-i08.)— From  preliminary  experi- 
ments the  author  has  developed  a  method  for  the  determination  of  potassium 
in  separate  (potassium  chlorid,  kalnit,  kieserlte,  etc.)  and  mixed  potassium 
fertilizers  (potassium  superphosphate,  wood  ashes,  etc.)  similar  to  the  per- 
chlorate  method.  The  procedure  is  described  in  detail  and  tables  for  the  con- 
version of  KCIO4  into  KiO  appended. 

Note  on  the  estimation  of  fat  in  food  for  infants,  H.  Q.  Chapman  (Jour, 
and  Proc.  Roy.  80c.  N.  8.  Wales,  48  (19U),  No.  S,  pp.  469-472).— C&rtsdn  dis- 
crepancies in  the  estimation  of  fat  in  infant  foods  by  different  procedures  are 
reported. 

The  analysis  of  maple  products. — ^VT,  A  volumetric  lead  subacetate  test 
for  purity  of  maple  sirup,  J.  F.  Snell,  N.  G.  MacFarlane,  and  G.  J.  Van 
ZoEBEN  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  241-24S,  flg,  1). — 
The  volumetric  lead  subacetate  method  proposed  by  the  authors  consists  in 
diluting  the  sirup  to  10  times  its  original  volume  and  titrating  with  a  standard 
subacetate  solution,  the  end  point  being  measured  by  electrical  resistance.  The 
volumetric  lead  number  is  then  the  absdssa  of  the  point  of  intersection  of 
two  straight  lines  on  the  plot,  with  volumes  as  absdssfe  and  resistances  as 
ordinates.    It  is  concluded  that  if  future  work  corroborates  the  past  experience 
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of  the  r^Iabllity  of  the  method  the  test  will  prove  the  most  useful  single  test  for 
the  parity  of  maple  products  yet  proposed. 

Bxpertmental  data  obtained  by  the  proposed  volumetric  lead  method  and 
by  the  CSanadian  lead  number  method  from  20  samples  are  submitted. 

The  determination  of  cholesterol  in  bloody  W.  R.  Bloob  (Jour.  BM.  Chem^ 
24  (i916)t  y^  S,  pp,  227-4^1). — The  author  describes  a  quantitative  colori- 
metric  procedure  for  the  determination  of  cholesterol,  based  on  the  Llebermann- 
Burchard  color  reaction. 

The  method  consists  of  slowly  adding  from  a  pipette  8  cc  of  whole  blood, 
plasma,  or  serum  to  75  cc  of  alcohol-ether  (8:1)  mixture,  contained  in  a  100  cc. 
sraduated  flasic  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  kept  in  motion  to  avoid  clump- 
ing of  the  precipitated  material,  and  raised  to  boiling  by  immersion  in  a  water 
bath.  The  flask  is  then  cooled  to  room  temperature,  filled  to  the  mark  with 
the  alcohol  mixture,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  filtered.  Ten  cc  of  this  extract  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  beaker,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  over- 
heating, and  the  cholesterol  extracted  tram  the  dry  residue  by  boiling  out 
three  or  four  times  with  small  portions  of  chloroform  and  decanting  into  a 
10  cc  glasBHBtoppered,  graduated  cylinder.  This  solution  should  be  colorless 
but  not  necessarily  dear.  To  this,  2  cc  of  acetic  anhydrld  and  0.1  cc  conceu;- 
trated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  solution  well  mixed,  and  then  allowed 
to  set  in  the  dark  for  15  minutes.  The  color  thus  produced  is  compared  to 
that  prcMluced  by  a  standard  solution  of  cholesterol  in  chloroform,  in  a  Du- 
boscq  colorimeter.  The  cement  of  the  colorimeter  cups  must  not  be  soluble  in 
chloroform.  Piaster  of  Paris  or  ordinary  glue  have  been  found  satisfactory 
If  the  cups  are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  error  of  the  above  method  is  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  Greater  accuracy 
may  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  more  material  and  time  Experimental  re- 
sults obtained  with  the  new  procedure  average  about  20  per  cent  higher  than 
those  obtained  by  the  Autenrleth-Funk  method.^ 

The  vohunetiie  estimation  of  total  sn^hur  and  sulphates  in  small  quan- 
tities of  mine,  J.  G.  Dbummond  {Biochem.  Jour,,  9  {1915),  No,  4,  pp.  492- 
S€7), — ^An  improved  procedure  of  the  benzldin  method  of  Ralziss  and  Dubin 
(B.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  415)  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  urine  and  other  bio- 
logical material,  in  which  as  little  as  2  cc.  of  sample  can  be  used,  is  described. 
The  precipitated  benzldin  sulphate  is  titrated  with  a  rh -normal  alkali. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  phenol^ 
J.  Bhsuch  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  240,  24I), — ^The 
author  has  observed  that,  in  the  usual  method  of  determining  ethyl  alcohol 
in  the  presence  of  phenol  by  means  of  distillation  from  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tUm^.  a  trace  of  phenol  resulting  from  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  phenolate 
is  always  carried  over  in  the  distillate. 

TV)  obviate  this  source  of  error  in  the  method  proposed,  any  phenol  that  may 
be  carried  over  in  the  first  distillation  Is  precipitated  with  bromin,  the  slight 
excess  of  bromin  being  immediately  removed  with  normal  sodium  thiosulphate. 
Tlie  precipitated  tribromphenol  is  dissolved  as  the  phenolate  by  alkali,  the  mix- 
ture again  distilled,  and  the  alcohol  thus  determined. 

If  the  original  phenol  content  is  low  the  first  distillation  may  be  omitted. 
If  there  is  a  great  amount  present  two  distillations  are  necessary,  as  the  bulky 
precipitate  of  tribromphenol  makes  It  impossible  to  perceive  when  an  excess  of 
bromin  is  present. 

Experimental  results  submitted  indicate  the  great  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
cedure. 

■  MQnchen  Med.  Wcbnachr.,  00  (1913),  No.  23,  pp.  1243-1248. 
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A  rapid  pycnometrlc  method  for  ''gravity  solidB''  In  cane-sofirar  fao- 
toriesy  H.  S.  Walker  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chmn.,  8  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  2$^- 
^^)» — A  procedure  using  a  modified  pycnometer  with  specially  constructed  cor- 
rection tables  Is  described  in  detail*  In  the  proposed  method  the  average  error 
is  greatly  reduced. 

Theories  on  the  formation  of  molasses  from  the  standpoint  of  phases, 
T.  VAN  DEN  Linden  {Meded.  Proejstat.  Java^uikerindus.,  6  {1915),  Nos.  H,  pp. 
419-436,  flgs.  5;  16,  pp.  44^-4^6,  fig:  10;  Arch.  Suikeiindui.  NederUmd.  lndi», 
2S  (1915),  Nos.  rt,  pp.  1663^1050,  figs.  5;  S7,  pp.  1S89-141S,  figs.  10).— The 
author  rq;H>rts  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  S-phase  system,  saccharose 
and  nonsaocharose  material  and  water,  and  indicates  its  probable  application  in 
practical  sugar  manufacture. 

A  proposed  method  for  the  profitable  ntUlaation  of  waste  sulphite  liquor, 
R  V.  Tabtab  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  3,  pp.  fag6-n8).— 
Ab  the  result  of  an  investigation  to  determine  the  possibility  of  utilising  waste 
sulphite  liquors,  conducted  in  an  experimental  distillery  at  the  Oregon  Bzper- 
ment  Station,  a  simple  and  easily  controlled  process  for  the  economic  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  from  the  liquor  was  developed.  In  the  process  the  sulphite  liquor 
is  so  detozicated  as  to  make  it,  when  properly  diluted,  practically  harmless 
to  fish. 

Fruit  preserving:  Canning,  bottling,  Jam-making,  and  candying  peel, 
W.  J.  AixEN  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  B.  Wales,  Farmers'  Bvl.  88,  t.  ed.  (1915),  pp.  +». 
figs.  £7). — ^This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  publication  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  82,  p.  600).  Some  new  material  on  the  canning  of  vegetables  has  been 
added. 

METEOBOIOOT. 

Climatic  variations  and  economic  cycles,  E.  Httntington  (Qeogr.  Rev.,  1 
(1916),  No.  S,  pp.  192-202,  figs,  +).— This  is  a  critical  review  of  recent  contri- 
butions to  this  subject,  particularly  those  of  Moore  and  Pettersson.  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  from  a  study  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Illinois 
and  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes,  Moore  concludes  • 
that  **  *  the  weather  conditions  represented  by  the  rainfall  in  the  central  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  other  continental  areas,  pass  throng 
cycles  of  approximately  83  years  and  8  years  in  duration,  causing  like  cycles 
In  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  crops.  .  .  .  The  rhythm  in  the  activity  of  economic 
life,  the  alternation  of  buoyant,  purposeful  expansion  with  aimless  depression. 
Is  caused  by  the  rhythm  of  the  yield  i>er  acre  of  the  crops ;  while  the  rhythm 
in  the  production  of  the  crops  is,  in  turn,  caused  by  the  cyclical  changes  in  the 
amount  of  rainfall.  The  law  of  the  cycles  of  rainfall  is  the  law  of  the  cycles 
of  crops  and  the  law  of  economic  cycles.* "  Essentially  the  same  conclusions 
have  been  reached  by  Pettersson,  Clayton,  Brllckner,  and  others. 

Various  hypotheses  as  to  cyclic  changes  in  climate  are  briefly  discussed  in 
their  relation  to  their  economic  effects  on  man,  plants,  and  animals. 

The  money  value  of  rainfall  in  selected  crop  areas  of  the  ITnited  States, 
E.  J.  Obagoe  (Jour.  Qeogr,,  14  (1915),  No.  1,  pp,  1-6;  ahs,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1915),  No.  12,  pp.  1574, 
1575). — ^Thls  article  gives  in  brief  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the 
correlation  of  rainfall  to  wheat  and  corn  production  in  definite  mathematical 
form.  For  example,  it  is  calculated  from  the  available  data  that  the  average 
wheat  yield  (bushels  per  acre)  is  about  twice  the  number  of  inches  of  average 

•  Economic  Cycles  :  Their  I^w  and  Cause,  U.  L.  Moore.  New  York :  The  MacmlUan  Co., 
1914,  p.  149. 
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rainfall  of  May  and  June  in  Nortli  Dakota,  1.7  times  the  rainfall  of  these 
months  in  South  Dalcota,  abont  the  same  as  the  inches  of  rainfkU  during  Jan- 
uary, February,  March,  and  April  in  California,  four  times  the  inches  of  raln- 
faU  during  these  months  in  Washington,  and  less  than  twice  the  inches  of 
rainfall  of  March,  April,  and  May  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

In  r^ons  of  ordinarily  abundant  (as  compared  with  regions  of  deficient) 
rainfall,  like  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  there  was  found 
to  be  no  direct  relation  between  wheat  yield  and  average  rainfall.  **  The  re- 
mits in  all  cases  indicate,  however,  that  the  best  crops  can  be  expected  when 
the  rainfall  is  below  the  normal  amount  during  the  critical  months  of  the 
growing  season."  It  was  found  that  ''in  average  years,  the  yield  of  com 
throughout  the  corn  belt  was  approximately  eight  times  the  July  rainfall.  In 
the  best  years,  however,  the  yield  was  only  seven  times  the  rainfall  for  this 
month,  and  in  the  poorest  years  it  was  ten  times  as  great.** 

Oorrelations  are  made  of  the  approximate  money  value  of  different  amounts 
of  rainfall  to  each  crop  in  the  area  of  deficient  rainf alL 

Protection  from  damage  by  frost,  W.  O.  Reed  {Qeogr.  Rev,,  1  (1916),  No, 
t,  pp.  llO-lta,  flff9,  8). — Conditions  of  frost  occurrence,  frost  damage,  methods 
of  protection,  and  frost  forecasting  are  hriefiy  discussed.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  low  temperatures  resulting  in  frost  injury  "  can  be  prevented 
by  heating  the  lower  air  to  supply  the  loss  of  heat  to  the  cold  earth  and  by 
checking  radiation  from  the  earth;  mixing  the  air  is  not  now  practicable. 
The  methods  most  successful  commercially  depend  upon  the  combination  of 
beat  and  smoke.  The  best  practice  is  fata*ly  clean-burning  small  fires,  one  to 
each  one  or  two  trees.*' 

Belation  of  the  soil  to  meterologieal  factors,  B.  O.  Loskb  (Trudy  8eUk. 
Khoz.  Met.,  No8.  «  {l»n),  pp.  XII+104;  9  U91B),  pp.  XIV-^IO&^SS^;  11 
{1915),  pp.  XF//+J35-4»M^).-— The  lit^ature  of  investigations  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  exhaustively  reviewed  and  digested. 

Aridity  and  kunidity  maps  of  the  TTnited  States,  M.  Jkbtbbson  (Geogr. 
Rev.,  1  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  209^^8,  figi.  2). — ^Two  maps  are  described  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  simply  and  clearly  the  essential  facts 
of  rainfall  ''that  condition  life  in  the  United  States." 

A^rricnltural  meteorology  in  Canada,  R.  W.  Mnxs  (Affr.  Oaz.  Canada,  S 
{1916),  No.  2,  pp.  177-179).'— This  article  briefly  explains  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  work  of  the  dq[>artment  of  agricultural  meteorology  of  the  Meteorological 
Service  of  Canada,  which  was  organized  in  1914  to  study  the  relation  of  meteoro- 
logical conditions  to  crop  growths  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in 
Russia. 

It  is  stated  that  14  stations  well  distributed  over  Canada  were  in  operation 
in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  relation  of  meteorological  factors  to 
the  growth  of  spring  wheat  The  plan  followed  called  for  the  collection  of 
information  regarding  "  (1)  general  field  conditions  and  the  farming  methods 
employed,  (2)  dates  of  the  important  stages  in  the  life  of  the  wheat,  from  sow- 
ing to  reaping,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  the  stages, 
(3)  average  height  of  plants  on  the  plat  every  seven  days,  (4)  the  damaging 
effect  of  adverse  weather  phenomena  on  plants  and  soil,  at  any  time  through- 
out the  season,  losses  due  to  meteorological  and  to  other  factors,  and  (5)  final 
yield  and  quality.'*  By  means  of  a  graphical  method  the  crop  notes  are  com- 
pared with  charts  showing  the  daily  temperature,  precipitation,  and  bright 
sunshine  at  each  station  throughout  the  growing  season. 

[Beport  of  the]  committee  for  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  pollution 
{Lancet  {London},  No  9  (1916),  I,  8up.,  pp.  I-XL,  figs.  i«).— This  is  the  first 
report  of  the  committee  and  covers  the  investigations  from  April,^  1914,  to 
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March,  1915.  It  describes  the  methods  and  apparatus  adopted  and  results  (In 
detail)  obtained  In  a  systematic  study  of  the  pollution  of  the  air  In  and 
around  yarlous  Bngllsh  cities  as  Indicated  by  measurem^it  and  chemical 
examination  of  the  rain  water  and  deposits  collected  In  special  gages  devised 
for  the  purpose.  The  data  include  rainfall  in  millimeters,  and  tar,  nsh^  total 
solids,  soluble  sulphates,  chlorln,  and  ammonia  expressed  In  metric  tons  per 
square  kilometer. 

SOILB-— FEBTniZEBS. 

A  ffulde  to  the  mineraloffical  analysis  of  soil,  F.  Ssbmann  (Leitfadet^  der 
Mineralogischen  BodenanaXyse.  Yienna:  WUhelm  BrawnuUer,  IdlJ^  pp.  IX-^-JlO, 
pis.  5,  fiQi.  S9). — ^This  book  r^nresents  the  author*8  experi^ice  as  a  teacher  of 
mineralogical  soil  analysis,  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  correct  some  of  the 
faults  of  earlier  methods. 

The  volume  Is  divided  Into  the  following  main  parts:  Collecting  of  sample; 
investigation  of  the  most  important  physical  properties  of  the  soil ;  mechanical 
soil  analysis;  and  mineralogical  examination  of  soil  constituents,  embracing  (1) 
methods  and  (2)  character  of  the  soil-forming  minerals.  Seven  tables  for  the 
determination  of  minerals  in  the  soil  are  induded. 

The  data  of  geochemistry,  F.  W.  Glajuoe  (U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  BuL  616 
U916),  pp.  821).— 'This  is  the  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  517). 

The  plasticity  of  clay  and  its  relation  to  mode  of  origin,  N.  B.  Davis 
(Trans.  Amer,  Inst.  Mining  Engin.,  51  (1916),  pp.  451-480,  figs.  4).— Plasticity 
is  defined,  especially  with  reference  to  clay,  and  theories  of  plasticity  as  devel- 
oped by  others,  based  on  (1)  structure  of  clay  particles,  (2)  presence  of 
hydrous  aluminum  silicates,  (3)  molecular  attraction  between  particles,  and 
(4)  presence  of  collodial  gelatinous  matter,  are  reviewed  and  discussed*  The 
theory  of  suspension  and  emulsion  colloids  is  reviewed  and  experiments  on 
the  plasticity  of  four  excessively  plastic  clays  are  reported.  A  further  study 
deals  with  the  formation  of  residual  and  transported  clays. 

It  Is  concluded  that  "plasticity  in  clays  is  due  to  the  gelatinous  state  of 
matter,  a  state  common  to  them  because  of  their  mode  of  origin.  This  gelat- 
inous matter  may  be  silicic  acid  gel,  alumina  gel,  iron  oxid  gels,  silicate  gels, 
or  organic  gels.  Two  or  more  of  these  are  usually  present,  and  their  effect  will 
be  further  modified  by  adsorbed  salts  and  the  relative  proportions  of  large  and 
small  grains,  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  shape  of  the  grains.  The  particular 
kind  and  amount  of  gelatinous  matter  present,  the  size  and  shape  of  grain,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  large  and  small  grains,  are  important  factors  in 
determining  the  other  related  physical  properties  of  tensile  strength  and  air 
shrinkage." 

On  osmosis  in  soils^  G.  J.  Lynde  and  J.  Y.  Dupb£  (Proc,  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Boc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  9  (1916),  Sect.  Ill,  pp.  69-^0,  figs.  2;  Jour.  Amer.  Soc. 
Agron.,  7  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  28S-292,  figs.  £).— Further  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  moist  clay  subsoil  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  420),  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
phenomena  observed  in  previous  experiments,  are  reported.  The  general 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  whatever  the  cause,  water  moves  through  clay  sub- 
soil l^om  a  weak  soil  solution  toward  a  strong  one.  The  results  agree  with 
the  theory  that  this  movement  is  caused  by  osmosis." 

Salts,  soil  colloids,  and  soils,  L.  T.  Shabp  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Soi.,  1  {1915), 
No.  12,  pp.  563-568).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions, to  be  reported  in  detail  later,  on  the  subject  of  salts  in  relation  to  soil 
colloids.    The  experiments  are  based  largely  on  the  striking  change  in  physical 
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pm^atieB  produced  in  soils  on  the  addition  and  subsequent  leaching  out  of  salts. 
An  attend  Is  made  to  explain  this  change  on  the  basis  of  colloid  chemistry, 
especially  "  on  the  contention  that  the  behavior  of  soils  under  the  influence  of 
salts  agrees  in  some  measure  with  the  laws  which  are  thought  to  govern  the 
bebavlor  of  dispersed  systons  to  which  salts  have  been  added." 

The  adaoxption  of  potassium  and  phosphate  ions  by  typical  sotls  of  the 
Canneetient  Valley,  R.  H.  Booux  (Jour.  Phys,  Chenu,  19  {1915),  No.  8,  pp. 
€65-495,  fffs.  15). — ^Ebcperiments  conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
GoU^e  with  sandt  fine  sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  and  clay  soUs  to  determine  their 
tdawptive  powers  for  potassium  and  phosphate  ions  from  percolating  solutions 
ot  monocaldum  phoefphate  and  potassium  dilorld  of  concentrations  equivalent 
to  200  parts  per  million  of  potassium  and  phosphoric  add,  respectively,  are 
reportBd.    The  resolta  are  presented  in  tabular  and  graphic  form. 

It  was  found  that  *'  when  soils  are  subjected  to  the  leaching  action  of  water, 
the  concentration  of  potassium  and  phosphate  ions  in  the  soil  extract  ap- 
proadies  a  constant  which  appears  to  be  fixed  and  definite  for  any  given  soiL 
Wboi  soils  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  soluble  potassium  and  phosphate 
salts,  the  concentration  of  these  salts  in  the  soil  extract  is  at  first  not  materially 
increased  owing  to  the  power  of  the  soils  to  adsorb  these  salts,  but  as  adsorption 
proceeds  it  becomes  weaker  and  a  point  is  finally  reached  where  the  amount 
of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  extract  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  amount  applied. 
The  concentration  of  the  potassium  and  phosphate  ions  in  the  soil  extract 
approaches  a  low  constant,  which  appears  to  be  fixed  and  definite  for  each  soil, 
wbea  only  a  part  of  the  adsorbed  ions  has  been  removed  by  the  leaching  action 
of  water. 

"The  constants  attained  by  the  four  soils  by  the  leaching  action  of  water 
are  very  nearly  alilce,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  concentration  of 
the  potassium  and  phosphate  ions  in  the  soil  solutions  of  the  various  soils  were 
practically  the  same,  and  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  amount  of  adsorbed 
potassium  or  phosphate  they  originally  contained.  These  results  substantiate 
the  theory  that  the  concentration  of  salts  in  the  soil  solution  is  very  largely 
dependent  on  the  specific  adsorptlve  capacity  of  the  individual  soil  .  .  .  [They] 
tHMl  to  disprove  the  theory  that  the  composition  of  the  soil  moisture,  hence 
the  adsorptlve  capadty  of  the  soil,  is  determined  primarily  by  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil,  but  tend  rather  to  prove  this  quality  to  be  dependent 
on  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  individual  soil.*' 

The  results  are  also  taken  to  Indicate  that  the  soils  were  able  to  take  up 
the  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  by  both  physical  and  chemical  processes. 

Soil  survey  of  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas,  B.  C.  Haix,  T.  M.  Bushnell, 
Ll  V.  Davis,  W.  T.  Oasteb,  Jb.,  and  A.  L.  Patrick  (V.  fif.  Dept.  Affr,,  Advance 
Sheets  Field  Operation  Bur,  8<Hl9,  19U,  pp.  42,  pL  1,  fig.  i,  map  i).^Thl9 
survey,  issued  April  4^  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  575300  acres 
la  Dortheastem  Arkansas  which  lies  within  the  River  Flood  Plains  soil  province 
and  comprises  first  and  second  bottom  lands.  In  general  the  topography  varies 
little  from  a  nearly  fiat  and  level  plain.  The  natural  drainage  of  the  county 
Is  generally  poor  owing  to  the  low-lying  position  of  the  soils  and  to  the  annual 
overflows  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  soils  range  from  loose.  Incoherent 
sands  to  heavy,  plastic  clays  and  are  of  alluvial  origin.  Including  meadow 
and  overwash,  22  soil  types  of  6  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Sharkey  clay 
covers  fil7  per  cent  of  the  area. 

SoQ  snrvey  of  Webster  Parish,  Louisiana,  K.  H.  Mens,  B.  S.  Vanatta, 
R  W.  TnxMAif,  and  B.  F.  Rookbs  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field 
O^eratifms  Bur.  SoUs,  19H,  pp.  40,  fig.  i,  map  J).— This  survey,  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  Liouislana  Experiment  Station  and  issued  March  11,  1910, 
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deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  889,760  acres  in  northwestern  Louisiana 
which  lies  wholly  within  the  Coastal  Plain  province.  The  topography  varies 
firom  flat  to  rolling  and  consists  of  sedimentary  uplands,  alluvial  terraces, 
and  first  bottom  lands.  In  addition  to  meadow,  21  soil  types  of  11  series  are 
mapped,  of  which  the  Ruston,  Susquehanna,  Ocklocknee,  and  Lufkin  very  fine 
sandy  loams  cover  30.9,  12.4, 10,  and  9.9  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  W.  T.  Cabtek,  Jb.,  and 
J.  P.  D.  Hull  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoiU, 
1914^  pp.  SB,  pis.  5,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey  and  issued  March  25,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils 
of  an  area  of  S00,760  acres  in  the  center  of  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
Maryland. 

'*  The  topography  varies  from  almost  level  or  gently  rolling  to  strongly  roll- 
ing and  hilly,  being  prevailingly  rolling.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  county  the  sur- 
face drainage  is  good."  The  area  lies  almost  entirely  within  tlie  Piedmont 
Plateau  province,  only  a  narrow  strip  being  in  the  Coastal  Plain  province. 
The  soils  are  grouped  as  (1)  residual  soils  and  (2)  soils  derived  from  the  im- 
consolidated  material  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  recently  deposited  material 
along  streams.  Seventeen  soil  types  of  13  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the 
Chester  loam  is  tlie  most  extensive  type  and  is  considered  the  most  important 
soil  in  the  county.  It  covers  40.4  per  cent  of  the  area  and  the  Manor  loam 
covers  16.9  per  cent. 

Soil  survey  of  Clinton  County,  New  York,  E.  T.  Maxon  and  W.  R.  Conk 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914,  PP-  S7, 
fig.  1,  map  1). — This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  issued  March  18,  1016,  deals  with  the  soils  of  a 
well-drained  area  of  671,360  acres  in  northeastern  New  York.  The  topography 
is  rolling  to  hilly  and  precipitous.  The  soils  are  of  glacial,  lacustrine,  and 
alluvial  origin.  Exclusive  of  six  miscellaneous  types,  26  soil  types  of  nine 
series  are  mapK)ed,  of  which  the  Coloma  soils  are  the  most  extensive  types,  the 
Coloma  stony  fine  sandy  loam  and  fine  sandy  loam  covering  21.5  and  17.1  per 
cent  of  the  area,  reefpectively.  The  Gloucester  stony  fine  sandy  loam  covers 
18.9  per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  G.  N.  Coffbt,  J.  Woodwabd,  and 
J.  M.  Sntdeb  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils, 
1914,  pp.  SS,  figs.  2,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  and  issued  March  21,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area 
of  405,120  acres  in  northeastern  Ohio,  the  surface  of  which  is  level  to  rolling 
with  some  small  areas  of  steep  and  hilly  land. 

Trumbull  County  lies  entirely  within  the  late  Wisconsin  glaciation  and  the 
soils  are  almost  entirely  of  glacial  origin.  Including  muck  and  peat,  23  soil 
types  of  11  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Volusia  clay  loam  and  silt  loam 
cover  23.2  and  20.3  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively,  and  the  Trumbull  clay 
loam  and  silt  loam  13.9  and  10  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Baleigh  County,  West  Virginia,  W.  J.  Latimbb  ( U,  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUs,  1914,  PP-  ^4,  fig.  i,  map  1 ) . — 
This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey 
and  issued  March  28,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  391,040  acres 
in  southern  West  Virginia  lying  wholly  within  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  county  is  extremely  rough  and  dissected. 
The  soils  are  of  residual,  old  alluvial,  and  alluvial  origin.  Including  rough 
stony  land,  14  soil  types  of  6  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Dekalb  series, 
including  silt  loam,  stony  silt  loam,  silty  clay  loam,  stony  loam,  loam,  and 
fine  sandy  loam,  constitute  82.8  per  cent. 
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SoU  Borvey  of  Pond  du  Lac  County,  WlBconsin,  A.  R.  Whitson,  W.  J. 
Gksb,  Lu  R.  Schoenmann,  F.  L.  Musbach,  O.  C!oniikt,  and  A«  B.  TatijOB  (Wit. 
GeoL  gmd  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Bui.  S7  {1914),  BaU  Ber.  7,  pp.  84,  pl9.  5,  fig:  B, 
map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
Department,  was  noted  in  the  rq;K)rt  of  the  fleid  operations  of  that  Bureau  for 
1911  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  513). 

SoU  survey  of  Juneau  County,  Wisconsin^  A.  R.  Whttson,  W.  J.  Qkib, 
L.  R.  ScHOENicANN,  C.  A.  Leclaib,  O.  E.  Baxkr,  and  E.  B.  Watson  {Wis. 
Geoi.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Burvep  Bui.  S8  (1914) ,  SM  Ber.  8,  pp.  92,  pis.  5,  figs,  t, 
ti$ap  i). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  vrith  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
JDepartment,  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the  field  operations  of  that  Bureau  for 
1911  (B.S.R.,  31,  p.  513). 

Soil  survey  of  Kewaunee  County,  Wisconsin,  A.  R.  Whitson,  W.  J.  Gkib, 
E.  X  Gbaul,  and  A.  H.  Meter  {Wis.  GeoL  and  Nat.  Hist.  Burvey  BuL  99 
{1914),  SoU  Ber.  9,  pp.  8S,  pis.  S,  figs,  ft,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  was  noted  in  the  report 
of  the  field  operations  of  that  Bureau  for  1911  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  513). 

Soil  survey  of  La  Crosse  County,  Wisconsin,  A.  R.  Whitson,  W.  J.  GEm, 
T.  J.  DuNNEWALD,  and  O.  Lounsbubt  {Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist,  Burvey  Bui. 
40  {1914),  Sail  Ber.  19,  pp.  76,  jds.  5,  figs.  2,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  was  noted  in  the  re* 
port  of  the  field  operations  of  that  Bureau  for  1911  (E.  S.  B.,  81,  p.  513). 

The  chemical  composition  of  virgin  and  cropped  Tndiana  soils,  S.  D.  Oon- 
NEB  {Proc  Ind.  Acad.  BcL,  1914^  pp.  S59'-S6S). — Chemical  analyses,  made  at 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  of  31  composite  samples  of  virgin  and  cropped 
Indiana  soils  and  subsoils  (the  top  6.5  in.  and  the  layer  from  a  d^th  of  12  to 
18  in.)  show  that  *'  the  most  serious  losses  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  fertility 
are  those  of  nitrogen,  which  shows  a  loss  of  28  per  cent,  and  the  organic  matter, 
which  shows  a  loss  in  the  volatile  matter  of  26  per  cent  and  in  the  humus  of  47 
per  cent  .  .  .  While  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  show  only  about  10 
per  cent  loss  this  10  per  cent  was  the  most  available  portion  of  these  impor- 
tant elements."  There  was  little  difference  in  the  contents  of  sulphur,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  in  virgin  and  cropped  soils,  but  quite  a  loss  of  manganese  in 
the  cropped  soil.  "While  the  acidity  of  the  cropped  soil  has  increased,  the 
acidity  of  the  cropped  subsoil  has  decreased." 

Plant  food  in  Aroostook  soils,  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  Bta.  BiiL  246  {1916), 
pp.  14-16). — Analyses  of  ten  samples  of  the  soils  of  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  are 
reported  showing  total  nitrogen  varying  from  0.113  to  0.281  per  cent,  potash 
soluble  in  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid  varying  from  0.27  to  0.369  per  cent* 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid  varying  from  0.151  to 
0.32  per  cent,  and  lime  varying  from  0.11  to  0.31  per  cent 

A  peculiar  clay  from  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  E.  W.  Hiloabd  {Proc.  Nat. 
Acad.  BcL,  2  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  8-12). — ^Attention  is  drawn  to  a  new  type  of 
so-called  clay  soil,  samples  of  which  were  obtained  from  an  unproductive  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

The  clay  showed  marked  swelling  properties  in  contact  with  water  and  was 
very  plastic  when  wet  After  protracted  boiling  of  a  sample  of  the  clay  "  the 
8uq)ension  .  .  .  showed  a  multitude  of  dark  rounded  particles,  very  uniformly 
distributed  through  a  colloidal  medium  of  faintly  yellowish  tint  ...  All  at- 
tempts to  free  the  colloidal  ingredients  from  the  visibly  discrete  particles  by 
sedimentation  proved  futile.  The  suspension  was  readily  coagulated  and  pre- 
cipitated, apparently  unchanged,  by  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  On  washing 
by  decantation  the  suspension  was  again  readily  made,  the  microscopic  charac- 
ter also  remaining  the  same.'* 
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Data  from  chemical  analyses  of  the  clay  ''show  clearly  a  totally  dliferent 
composition  from  any  '  clay '  on  record.  The  alumina  present  is  far  below  any 
reasonably  assumable  compound  with  the  soloble  silica ;  the  predominant  base 
being  evidently  magnesia,  and  that  greatly  in  excess  of  the  lime  present** 

The  name  Lucianite  is  suggested. 

Analyses  of  Queensland  soilsy  J.  C.  Bbunnich  (Ann,  RpU  Dept.  Agr.  and 
Stock  [Queensland],  J914r-15,  pp.  SJ^-J^d), — Chemical  analyses  of  152  samples 
and  physical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  136  samples  of  Queensland  soils  are 
reported. 

Some  preliminary  InTesti^ations  into  the  chemical  composition  of  certain 
vineyard  soils  in  the  Montagu  and  Bobertson  districts,  A.  I.  Pesold  and 
D.  C.  Crawfobd  (fifo.  African  Jour.  8ck,  11  {1915),  No,  9,  pp.  387-^49).'- 
Analyses  of  80  samples  of  the  soil,  and  where  possible  of  the  subsurface  and 
subsoil,  from  these  two  districts  of  Gape  Ck>lony  are  reported  and  discussed. 
The  samples  were  taken  at  three  depths,  namely,  from  0  to  12  in.,  from  12  to 
ao  in.,  and  from  90  to  48  in.  The  soils  are  of  alluvial  and  residual  origin,  the 
former  varying  in  texture  from  loose  loams  to  heavy  clay  loams,  and  the  latter 
being  nearly  all  of  a  clayey  nature. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  contents  of  these  soils  are  relatively  low,  while  the  contents  of 
potash  and  lime  In  most  cases  reach  the  average  and  in  some  cases  exceed  it 
Many  of  the  soils  showed  a  lower  potash  content  than  the  corresponding  sub- 
soils, especially  the  residual  soils.  The  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  contents 
of  the  subsoils  were  almost  Invariably  less  than  those  of  the  surface  soils. 

Belation  of  carbon  blsulphid  to  soil  orgranisms  and  plant  growth,  El  B.  Fre3> 
(U.  S.  Dept  Agr,,  Jour.  Affr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  1-19,  pis.  15).— Ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Wisconsin  Bxperiment  Station  on  the  effect  of  carbon 
blsulphid  (1)  on  the  number  and  activity  of  soil  organisms  of  a  silt  loam  soil, 
(2)  on  buckwheat,  clover,  corn,  mustard,  oats,  and  rape  in  silt  loam  soil  and  in 
silt  loam  and  sand  mixed,  sand,  clay,  loam,  silica  sand,  and  acid  soil,  and  (3)  on 
relnoculated  soil  and  the  accumulation  of  sulphates  in  soil  are  reported,  con- 
tinuing previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  131).  The  following  conclusions  are 
drawn: 

••  The  addition  of  carbon  blsulphid  to  soil  exerts  a  decided  effect  on  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  soil,  characterized  by  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  number  of 
micro-organisms.  Later,  an  enormous  multiplication  of  bacteria  takes  place 
and  an  almost  parallel  increase  in  production  of  by-products  or  soluble  nitrogen 
is  noted.  The  ammonia  content  seems  to  follow  the  curve  of  bacterial  growth 
and  later  gives  way  to  larger  amounts  of  nitrate.  ...  It  seems  that  carbon 
blsulphid  in  soil  produces  an  increase  in  soluble  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
sulphur. 

"  In  Miami  soil  carbon  blsulphid  benefited  the  growth  of  buckwheat,  oats,  and 
mustard.  No  relation  seems  to  exist  between  plant  stimulation  with  carbon 
blsulphid  and  the  form  of  the  soluble  nitrogen.  In  nonacid  soils  carbon  blsul- 
phid is  most  beneficial  to  sulphur  crops.  Mustard  offers  a  good  example.  In  all 
of  the  experiments,  except  on  acid  soils,  mustard  showed  an  increased  growth 
from  the  use  of  carbon  blsulphid.  Carbon  blsulphid  in  peat  soil  greatly  benefits 
the  growth  of  red  clover.  In  sand  cultures  plus  soluble  plant  food  carbon 
blsulphid  favors  the  growth  of  certain  plants. 

'*  The  data  show  clearly  th&t  carbon  blsulphid  does  not  act  alike  in  all  soils  or 
toward  all  crops." 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  soil  fertility,  W.  L.  Owen  (Sugar  [Chicago},  17 
(1915),  No.  10,  pp.  SI,  5»).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  work  by  others  on  partial 
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steriUxation  of  soils  by  antiseptics  and  heating.  It  is  thouglit  that  the  benefits 
which  result  from  heating  tlie  soil  are  partly  biological  and  partly  chemicaL 

The  inflnenee  of  nitrification  upon  soil  fertility,  W.  L.  Owbn  (Sugar  {Chi- 
cfHfoh  17  {1916) f  No.  lit  PP*  SOt  SI).— From  a  review  of  work  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject conducted  at  some  of  the  state  experiment  stations  and  at  foreign  experi- 
ment stations,  the  authw  concludes  that  cotton-seed  meal  la  superior  to  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  due  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  soil  acidity  in  the  former  case 
hy  the  formation  of  ammonia. 

Fhysical-cliemical  studies  of  soil.— III»  The  conditions  of  humidity  of 
■oils  and  the  absence  of  vegetation,  U.  Pbatolonqo  {Stag.  8per.  Agr.  ItdU,  48 
il915)t  No.  1,  pp.  4Jh66;  ab9.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [JBome],  Mo.  BuL'Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1916) ,  No.  6,  p.  660).— Bxperiments,  based  in  part 
on  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  80,  p.  215),  with  rye,  oats,  dover,  vetch, 
mustard,  and  flax,  on  four  diiferent  arable  soils  of  alluvial  origin,  and  one  day 
soil,  are  rqwrted.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
initial  wilting  point  of  the  plant  on  the  one  hand  and  the  water  content  of  the 
soil  at  the  initial  wilting  point  and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
soil  on  the  other.  In  the  experiments  normal  conditions  were  maintained  during 
the  germination  and  growth  of  the  crops  until  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  cm. 
(3b94  to  4.78  in.)  was  reached,  after  which  all  conditions  were  maintained 
normal  except  moisture,  the  content  of  which  was  gradually  decreased. 

It  was  found  that  a  constant  relation  existed  between  the  water  contents  of 
the  dilfnent  soils  at  the  Initial  wilting  point  of  vegetation  and  the  so-called 
''deviation"  in  the  Van  Bemmelen  water  vapor  tension  curve  for  the  same 
soils,  the  average  coefficient  of  proportionality  being  5.06±0.08.  No  essential 
dilference  was  observed  in  the  diflPerent  crops  in  regard  to  their  resistance  to 
the  gradually  increasing  aridity  of  the  soils. 

Effect  of  vanillin  as  a  soil  constituenty  J.  J.  Skinzteb  {Plant  World,  18 
{1915),  NOk  12,  pp.  921-^0,  figs.  5).— The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been 
previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  8.  B.«  82,  p.  019). 

Sxperiments  on  Ume  determination  in  agricultural  soil  by  more  recent 
methods,  W.  Bardi  {Jahresber.  Landw.  Schule  RUtti,  1919^1914, pp.  149''16i).— 
Experiments  with  130  samples  of  soils  of  varying  textures  are  rqwrted,  in 
which  the  extent  of  effervescence  with  hydrochloric  acid«  the  amount  of  caldum 
oxid  soluble  in  ammonium  chlorld,  the  reaction  to  litmus,  and  the  power  of 
sustaining  the  development  of  Asotobacter  in  a  nutritive  medium  were  observed 
tor  each  sample. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  simple  hydrochloric  add  test  for 
the  lime  requirement  of  soil  Is  in  general  suffident  If  a  soil  effervesces  with 
hydrochloric  add  it  is  considered  to  need  no  lime.  A  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxid  Is  considered  superfluous  on  the  grounds  that  the  hydro- 
diloric  add  test  Is  equally  effective  within  practical  limits.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  Is  no  effervescence  with  hydrochloric  add  the  reaction  toward  litmus 
should  be  determined.  If  alkaline,  this  Indicates  that  no  lime  Is  needed,  but  if 
add,  shows  a  need  for  Ihne.  If  the  reaction  toward  litmus  is  neutral  the  power 
of  supporting  a  growth  of  Azotobacter  should  be  tested. 

See  also  previous  notes  by  Christensen  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  527 ;  84,  p.  818). 

Plant  foods  for  crops  in  1010,  L.  L.  Vazt  Sltkb  {New  York  State  Sta.  Circ. 
47  {1916),  pp.  8). — This  drcular  presents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Tork  called  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  cost  of  plant-food  materials  and 
furnishing  suggestions  to  farmers  as  to  practical  methods  to  adopt  during  1916 
present  conditions.  ^  ^ 
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Bzperiments  with  fertUiBen^  F.  B.  Beab  {We$t  Virginia  Bto.  BuL  155 
(1915),  pp.  19,  ftgs.  ii).— This  bttlletln  giTes  the  results  to  date  of  expertments 
partly  reported  upon  in  preyious  bulletins  of  the  staticm  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  716). 

A  summary  of  the  15  years'  e]q;)eriments  Indicates  that  every  ton  of  manure 
applied  alone  has  produced  an  increase  per  ton  valued  at  13.12,  and  that  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  them  add  phosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  potassium 
sulphate  when  applied  alone  have  given  average  Increases  valued  at  $4-^ 
34  cts.,  and  37  cts.,  respectively.  Sodium  nitrate  and  add  phosphate  applied 
in  combination  gave  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  much  Increase  per  acre  as 
acid  phosphate  alone,  and  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  acid  phos- 
phate applied  in  coniblnation  gave  three  times  as  much  increase  per  acre  as 
acid  phosphate  alone.  Bvery  dollar  invested  in  lime  and  affiled  in  connection 
with  complete  fertilizer  gave  an  increase  valued  at  fLSti, 

It  is  concluded  that  add  pho^hate  is  of  great  iinportance  as  a  fertilize 
in  the  State.  From  the  results  obtained  with  add  phosphate  and  sodium 
nitrate  it  is  further  concluded  *'  that  if  more  legumes  had  been  grown  on  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  had  been  increased  thereby  we  could 
expect  a  greater  return  from  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  on  the  plat  receiving 
acid  phosphate  alone." 

Culture  experiments  with  nitrogenous  fertUlBers,  A.  von  RxraNm  (Ztschr. 
Landw,  Kammer  ScMesien,  19  (191$),  No9.  18,  p.  556;  19,  pp.  5^,  568),— Two 
years*  field  experiments  with  sugar  beets  and  wheat  on  a  mild  loam  soil  to 
determine  the  relative  fertilizing  values  of  lime  nitrogen,  Norwegian  nitrate, 
and  sodium  nitrate,  when  added  in  amounts  equivalent  to  15  and  25  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  showed  that  lime  nitrogen  had  practically  no  effect  on  Ihe 
beets,  while  Norwegian  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrate  caused  marked  and  about 
equal  increases.  Both  the  nitrates  had  a  much  more  favorable  effect  on  wheat 
than  lime  nitrogen.  It  is  considered  inadvisable,  therefore,  to  use  lime  nitrogen 
on  beets  or  to  use  more  than  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  form  of  lime 
nitrogen  on  wheat  It  is  thought  further  that  lime  nitrogen  should  be  applied 
some  time  before  seeding  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soiL 

Granulated  caldum.  cyanamid  (Norwegian  lime  nitrogox),  S.  Haia 
(Tid98kr,  Norske  Landbr.,  22  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  952-^40;  ZentbL  Kunstdunger 
Indus,,  20  {1915),  No.  21,  pp.  264^-266). — The  process  of  manufacture  of  granu- 
lated Norwegian  lime  nitrogen  is  described  and  a  comparison  of  its  chemical 
composition  with  that  of  the  common  dusty  cyanamid  is  drawn. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  solubilities  in  vniter  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  two 
fertilizers  are  about  equal.  The  nitrogen  in  both  fertilizers  is  present  as  calcium 
cyanamid  and  as  dicyandiamid,  the  latter  being  the  prevailing  form  in  Ncn*- 
wegian  lime  nitrogen.  The  coarser  grains  of  the  Norwegian  lime  nitrogen 
were  somewhat  more  slowly  soluble  in  water  than  the  finer  grains.  Norw^an 
lime  nitrogen  when  mixed  with  superphosphate  had  a  less  marked  tendency 
to  fix  the  soluble  phosphate  in  insoluble  form  than  had  cyanamid. 

Add  soils  and  the  effect  of  add  phosphate  and  other  fertilisers  upon, 
them,  S.  D.  Conner  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  55-40, 
figs.  2). — ^Experiments  on  the  effect  of  neutral  normal  solutions  of  salts  on  add 
soils  and  of  heat  and  phosphates  on  soil  addity  are  reported.  The  soluble  salts 
used  were  the  sulphate,  acetate,  chlorid,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
magnesium,  the  acetate,  chlorid,  and  nitrate  of  caldum,  and  the  acetate  and 
chlorid  of  barium. 

It  was  found  that  "  various  add  constituents  of  soils  show  different  degrees 
of  readlvity  with  different  bases,  also  with  the  same  base  when  free  or  when 
combined'  with  different  acids.  .  .  .  When  aluminum  silicates  are  treated 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxid,  heat  is  developed  with^&e  add  siUcatea 
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but  not  with  neutral  silicates.  The  heat  developed  is  proportional  to  the 
acidity,  indicating  a  chemical  rather  than  a  physical  reaction.  The  acidity  of 
alnmlnum  silicates  is  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  AlaO»  to  SiOi  but  also 
in  proportion  to  the  water  of  constitution.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  water 
in  the  silicate  the  more  add  is  the  reaction.  Heating  and  the  consequent  driv- 
ing oif  of  water  of  constitution  in  acid  aluminum  silicates  lower  the  acidity 
until  all  the  water  is  removed  when  neutrality  Is  reached.  Ignition  of  acid  soils 
also  destroys  the  acidity.  Much  of  the  harmful  acidity  of  acid  soils  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  toxic  add  salts  of  aluminum  and  iron.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  addition  of  soluble  fertilizer  salts  of  the  strong  acids  (nitric,  hydro- 
cbloric,  and  sulphuric)  to  acid  soils  is  to  increase  the  soluble  acid  salts  of 
nintntnntn  and  iron.** 

In  field  and  laboratory  experiments  it  was  found  that  *'  soils  treated  for  20 
years  with  add  phosphate  show  less  addity  than  soils  that  have  never  had 
add  phosphate.  Add  soils  and  silicates  treated  in  the  laboratory  with  acid 
phosphate  show  less  soluble  acidity  than  untreated  soils  and  silicates.** 

A  new  method  of  estimating  soil  addity,  In  which  the  catalysis  of  ethyl 
acetate  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  solubility,  is  described,  which  is  used 
together  with  the  potassium  nitrate  method  of  Hopkins,  Knox,  and  Pettit  and 
the  limewater  method  of  Veitch  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  111). 

Fhoophatic  fertiliEers  and  the  root  system  of  beets,  V.  I.  Sazanov  {Zhur. 
Opytn,  AgrofL^  16  U915),  No.  2,  pp,  14(^165,  flgs.  18;  aba.  in  Chem.  Aba.,  9 
{1915),  No.  17,  p.  2419). — ^Box  experiments  on  chernozem  soil  to  determine  the 
influence  of  superphosphate  on  the  development  of  the  root  system  of  beets 
are  r^iorted. 

It  was  found  that  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  fixed  in  the  layer  of  chernozem 
aoil  to  which  it  was  added,  and  that  no  considerable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
was  displaced  and  transferred  from  one  layer  to  another.  Superphosphate  was 
favorable  to  the  extensive  development  of  beet  roots,  notably  in  the  layer  of 
soil  to  which  it  was  added.  No  similar  influence  of  superphosphate  on  the  roots 
of  wheat  and  rye  was  observed. 

Phosphate  rock,  W.  H.  Waooaman  (In  TJie  Mineral  Induatry:  It  a  Statiatica, 
Teehnoiofnff  and  Ttxtde  During  1914.  New  York  and  London:  McQrau>Hill 
Booh  Co^  191$,  vol.  2S,  pp.  584r-601)  .-^Thls  article  deals  with  the  production  of 
I^iosphates  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  it  being  stated  that  the 
world's  produdion  of  phosphate  rock  in  1913  amounted  to  over  6,780,(X)0  tons. 
In  1914  the  total  output  was  less  than  4,000,(XX)  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  2,752,971  tons  and  consumed  1,823,978  tons.  Methods  for  the 
production  of  soluble  phosphate  from  phosphate  rock  are  briefly  described,  and 
a  bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Potassium  salts,  S.  H.  Dolbeab  (In  The  Mineral  Induatry:  Ita  Statiatica, 
Technology,  and  Trade  During  1914*  New  York  and  London:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1915,  vol.  2S,  pp.  611-622). — ^This  report  deals  with  the  sources  and 
production  of  potash  salts  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  same,  with  special  reference  to  the  years  1910  to 
1914.    A  bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Investigation  of  sources  of  potash  in  Texas,  W.  B.  Phillips  ( Trana.  Amcr. 
Inai.  Mining  Engin.,  51  {1916),  pp.  4S8-450,  flga.  5).— This  Is  a  discussion  of  the 
potash  resources  of  Texas,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  only  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  existence  of  workable  sources  of  potash  salts  in  Texas  is  In  the 
direction  already  Indicated  by  Udden  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  26)  and  in  the  region 
southeast  of  and  bordering  on  New  Mexico. 
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Potassiiim  salts  in  Catalonia,  G.  Rubio  and  A.  MabIn  (Bol.  /imI.  OeoL 
Espana,  2.  ner.,  H  {19U),  pp.  nS-$SO;  rev.  in  Econ.  OeoL,  10  {1915),  No,  6,  pp. 
586^88). —This  report  deals  mainly  with  the  geology  of  the  recently  discovered 
deposits  of  potassium  salts  in  Catalonia,  Spain. 

It  is  stated  that  the  deposits  of  salts  occur  in  a  basin  of  marine  sediments 
of  Eocene  and  Ollgocene  age.  The  most  important  developments'  have  been 
undertaken  near  the  town  of  Snrla.  The  tonnage  of  potassium  salts  In  this 
neighborhood  computed  on  a  provisional  basis  is  camaliite  2,550,000  tons  and 
sylvlnlt  1.125,000  tons.  It  is  stated  that  the  carnallite  of  Suria  la  of  a  very  red 
color  and  contains  from  11.62  to  15.26  per  cent  of  potassium  oxld. 

German  and  other  sources  of  potash  supply,  C.  H.  MacDowell  {Trans. 
Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Enffin.,  51  {1916) ^  pp.  4l?^-f57).— A  discussion  Is  given  of 
German  and  other  sources  of  potash,  with  special  reference  to  their  commercial 
aspects. 

Sodium  and  sodium  salts,  S.  H.  Salisbubt,  Jb.  (In  The  Mineral  Industry: 
Its  Statistics,  Technology,  and  Trade  During  1914.  New  York  and  London: 
McOraW'HiU  Book  Co.,  1915,  vol.  2S,  pp.  665S82)  .—This  report  deals  with  the 
world's  production  of  sodium  salts,  especially  sodium  nitrate,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  1914  and  previous  years.  A  bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject is  appended. 

Limestone:  North  Island  analjBea,  B.  G.  Aston  {Jour.  Agr.  {Neto  ZeaL^  11 
{1915),  No.  5,  pp.  2S5-240). — ^Analyses  of  242  samples  of  limestone  from  North 
Island,  New  Zealand,  are  reported. 

A  waste  lime  product,  G.  E.  Thobnb  {Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  {1916),  No.  4, 
pp.  101, 102). — ^Attention  is  drawn  to  the  value  of  the  waste  lime  products  from 
sodium  carbonate  factories  as  a  lime  fertilizer. 

The  use  of  peat  in  commercial  fertilizer,  H.  B.  Wildeman  {Jour.  Amer. 
Peat  8oc.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  28S5). — ^A  discussion  of  the  use  of  peat  as  a 
fertilizer  filler  is  given,  together  with  a  review  of  experiments  from  various 
sources  on  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  peat 
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Belation  of  green  manures  to  the  failure  of  certain  seedlings,  E.  B.  Fbed 
{U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  5  {1916),  No.  25,  pp.  1161-1176,  pis.  2).— 
In  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  816),  a  decreased  germination  of  cotton 
was  noted  immediately  following  green  manures.  In  the  present  paper  the 
author  describes  a  more  extensive  investigation  of  this  phenomenon,  con- 
ducted at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  laboratory  studies  indicate  that  green  manures 
may  seriously  injure  the  germination  of  certain  seeds.  This  Is  believed  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  certain  parasitic  fungi,  the  development  of 
which  is  favored  by  the  decomposition  of  the  green  manure  plants.  As  a  rule, 
oil  seeds  are  easily  damaged,  while  starchy  seeds  on  the  contrary  are  quite 
resistant.  Gotton  seed  and  soy  beans  seem  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  condi- 
tions resulting  from  green  manuring,  and  the  germlDation  of  flax,  peanuts, 
hemp,  mustard,  and  clover  is  reduced  somewhat  by  the  presence  of  decompos- 
ing plant  tissue.  The  damage  to  oil  seeds  from  green  manuring  seems  to  be 
confined  largely  to  the  first  stages  of  decomposition,  and  experimental  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  two  weeks  after  green  manure  is  added.  It  does  not 
cause  any  injury  to  the  seeds.  Small  applications  of  calcium  carbonate  seem 
to  increase  the  injury  to  germination.  The  rate  of  germination  was  found 
to  determine  to  a  certain  extent  the  degree  of  Injury,  slow  germination  being 
marked  by  a  high  percentage  of  diseased  seedlings. 
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Activities  of  the  micro-organisnui  of  the  soil  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1915^ 
pL  1,  pp.  16t  17). — ^A  study  Is  in  progress  to  determine  and  control  the  optimum 
conditions  for  tiie  maximum  efficiency  of  micro-organisms  concerned  in  soil 
fertility.  The  work  of  the  past  year  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
energy  material,  consisting  mainly  of  carbohydrates  and  their  decomposition 
IirodQcts,  is  the  chief  factor  governing  ammoniflcation.  As  long  as  readily 
available  energy  material  is  present  in  excess  of  the  required  ratio  to  nitrogen 
demanded  by  ammonifying  organisms,  a  minimum  amount  of  nitrogen  will  be 
accumulated.  However,  when  the  readily  available  amount  of  energy  ma- 
terial falls  below  the  necessary  ratio  to  nitrogen  required  by  ammonify ing 
organisms,  the  phenomena  of  ammoniflcation  will  take  place,  although,  if  the 
oiergy  material  becomes  too  low,  the  ammonifying  phenomena  will  be  almost, 
If  not  entirely,  lost 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  it  is  believed  that  ammoniflcation  is  a  doubtful 
criterion  for  measuring  soil  fertility. 

Fission  tangi  which  decompose  urea  and  form  nitrates,  M.  DttooELi 
(yaturtc.  Wchn9chr.,  SO  (1915),  No.  20,  pp.  S05-S15)  .—This  is  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  biology  of  some  flssion  fungi  and  the  chemical  changes 
connected  with  their  activities. 

Enzym  action  in  the  marine  algfl»,  A.  R.  Davis  (Ann.  Mi89ouri  Bat.  Oard.,  2 
{1915),  No.  4,  pp.  TTl-^e). — ^Difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  demon- 
strating enaEym  action  in  Fucus  vesiaUotus  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  728),  the  investiga- 
tion was  extended  to  certain  representative  forms  of  the  three  great  groups  of 
the  marine  alge  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  ai^arent  inactivity  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  algie  and  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  metabolism  of 
the  group. 

The  data  obtained  are  thought  to  show  that  the  number  of  enzyms  in  algse 
that  can  be  isolated  by  standard  methods  Is  small.  This  seems  to  be  true  espe- 
cially of  the  brown  algie.  The  enzyms  which  were  found  in  fresh  or  dried  algal 
tissue  include  carbohydrases  hydroljrzing  the  polysaccharids,  starch,  dextrin, 
glycogen,  and  laminarin,  but  not  those  hydrolyzlng  the  several  disaccharids  em- 
ployed as  substrates;  lipases  acting  upon  neutral  fata  but  not  upon  the  esters 
of  the  lower  fatty  acids ;  proteinases ;  nucleases ;  oxidases  and  peroxidases ;  and 
cataiases.  Negative  results  were  obtained  from  cellulase,  cytase,  maltase,  lac- 
tase, sucrase,  amidase,  and  esterase.  The  action  of  all  the  enzyms  Isolated  was 
very  slow. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  given. 

On  the  action  of  pectaae,  N.  G.  Ball  {8ci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  n.  aer., 
14  {1915) t  No.  28,  pp.  $49^57,  fig.  1).— This  is  an  attempt  to  study  the  action 
of  pectase  by  observing  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  pectin  obtained 
from  roots  of  Daucus  carota  when  acted  upon  by  the  enzym,  and  also  by  deter- 
mining the  change  in  viscosity. 

It  has  been  found  that  during  the  action  of  pectase  on  the  solution  of  pectin 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  solution  remains  constant,  indicating  the  forma- 
tion of  ^  gel  and  not  merely  a  very  viscous  liquid.  The  activity  of  the  enzym 
Is  much  greater  at  14''  G.  than  at  0^,  as  evidenced  by  changes  in  viscosity  during 
coagulation.  The  viscosity  was  found  to  increase  slowly  at  flrst,  then  more 
rapidly  to  a  maximum,  followed  by  a  rapid  decrease.  Increase  of  electrolytes 
present  lowered  the  maximum,  while  a  decrease  raised  it  The  decrease  in 
viscosity  is  thought  to  be  explainable  by  the  action  of  the  electrolytes  in  clump- 
ing together  the  particles  of  colloid  forming  the  reticulum  of  the  gel,  so  that  a 
suspension  Is  produced. 

Osmotic  pressures  in  plants. — ^IV,  On  the  constituents  and  concentration 
of  the  sap  in  the  conducting  tracts,  and  on  the  circulation  of  ctLXi^hydreJiea 
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in  plants,  H.  H.  Dixon  and  W.  B.  O.  Atkuvs  {Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  n. 
ser.,  H  {1915),  No.  SI,  pp.  SHr-SSZ,  fig9.  6).— The  aathiHrs,  haying  followed  up 
their  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  523),  give  the  results  of  obserrations  on 
the  sap  drawn  from  the  conducting  tracts  of  several  trees  by  centrlfuging  sec- 
tions 10  cm.  long  by  2  cm.  in  diameter.  The  sap  obtained  by  this  method  was 
neutral  to  litmus  and  clearer  and  much  less  concentrated  than  that  obtained 
by  pressure  with  consequent  bursting  of  the  cells. 

Sugars  were  found  at  all  times  in  the  trees  examined,  being  usually  more 
plentiful  than  electrolytes.  Sugars  showed  the  greatest  concentration  in  early 
efprlng,  a  dilution  in  spring  and  summer  progressing  to  a  minimum  concentra- 
tion in  summer  or  autumn,  then  a  rise  in  concentration,  slow  at  first,  culmi- 
nating in  the  vernal  maximum,  which  also  coincided  with  the  period  of  greatest 
root  pressure  and  was  simultaneous  with  or  Just  preceded  the  opening  of  tlie 
leaf  buds.  These  changes  in  concentration  were  due  largely  to  changes  in  the 
transpiration  rate. 

The  conveyance  upward  of  carbohydrates,  notably  sucrose,  is  apparently  a 
primary  and  continual  function  of  the  tracheae.  The  sheath  of  wood  pareo« 
chyma  round  the  vessels  functions  as  a  gland  to  secrete  carbohydrates  into 
the  rising  transpiration  stream.  The  relation  of  the  medullary  rays  to  these 
sheaths  supports  the  view  that  they  convey  the  carbohydrates  from  the  bark 
to  the  glandular  sheaths.  The  abundant  presence  of  soluble  carbohydrates  in 
the  wood  sap  of  roots  probably  causes  root  pressure  and  bleeding  by  producing 
an  osmotic  pressure  across  the  root  cortex,  which  acts  as  a  semipermeable  mem- 
brane. The  concentration  of  the  carbohydrates  is  generally  greater  in  the 
trachese  of  the  stem  than  in  those  of  the  root,  except  during  the  summer.  The 
electrolytes,  however,  are  generally  present  in  greater  quantity  in  the  root. 
In  general  the  vessels  function,  when  water  is  abundant,  to  convey  rapidly 
solutions  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances  to  the  leaves.  The  columns  of 
tracheids  may  be  supposed  to  afford  a  permanent  channel  for  water  and  salts, 
and  to  a  less  degree,  for  the  organic  substances.  Even  in  times  of  greatest 
drought,  this  is  never  put  out  of  action. 
A  bibliography  is  given. 

Osmotic  pressures  in  plants. — ^V,  Seasonal  variations  in  the  concentration 
of  the  cell  sap  of  some  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  H.  H.  Dixon  and 
W.  R.  G.  Atkins  (Sd.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  n.  ser.,  i+  {1915),  No.  $4,  pp. 
445-461,  figs.  5). — ^The  authors  continue  this  series  (see  above)  by  reporting, 
with  certain  additions,  the  results  of  a  revision,  the  necessity  for  which  has 
been  previously  indicated  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  828).  The  sap  for  freezing-point 
determinations  and  conductivity  measurements  was  pressed  from  tissues  previ- 
ously  frozen  in  liquid  air. 

The  authors  state  that  the  osmotic  pressures  in  tissue  and  their  variations 
are  largely  due  respectively  to  dissolved  carbohydrates  and  to  fluctuations 
therein,  but  that  electrolytes  also  play  a  part.  A  progressive  average  rise  in  the 
osmotic  pressure  has  been  found  during  the  development  and  life  of  each  organ 
examined.  This  is  due  in  case  of  leaves  to  the  accumulation  of  eleatrolytea 
with  age,  but  in  case  of  the  only  root  examined,  to  carbohydrates. 

The  leaves  of  the  two  evergreens  examined  possessed  higher  osmotic  pressure 
during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer  months.  The  curve  of  seasonal 
variations  in  leaves  of  Hedera  helix  was  alike  for  specimens  growing  either  in 
a  sunny  or  a  shaded  position,  but  on  the  whole  the  osmotic  pressure  was  some- 
what higher  for  the  insolated  leaves.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  root  sap  of 
J2ex  aquifolUim  rose  from  a  minimum  of  6  atmospheres  in  October  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  14  atmospheres  in  September. 
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No  concentratioii  of  electrolytes  with  age  was  observed  in  these  roots.  The 
higher  osmotic  pressure  in  older  roots  is  ascribed  to  increased  carbohydrates. 
In  each  case  the  concentration  of  the  total  solutes  of  the  sap  expressed  after 
freezing  was  greater  than  that  of  sap  pressed  from  the  same  tissues  untreated. 
The  seasonal  variations  in  concentration  of  the  sap  obtained  by  t^e  two  methods 
showed  a  remarkable  similarity. 

Some  researchjes  In  experimental  morphology. — ^I,  On  the  change  of  the 
petiole  into  a  stem  by  means  of  grafting,  J.  Doyle  {Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin 
8oe^  fib  «er.,  14  ^1915),  No.  SS,  pp.  405-444,  pis.  7,  ftffs.  5).— This  is  an  account 
of  attempts  to  ascertain  whether  the  petiole  of  a  plant  can  be  made  to  function 
as  a  stem  and  to  study  any  accompanying  anatomical  changes.  The  plants  used 
were  Pelargonium  gonale  meteor,  Solanum  richardi,  8.  halbesH,  SancJiezia 
nobUia,  and  Phytolacca  dioica.  The  technique,  progress,  and  results  of  the 
work  are  described. 

It  is  stated  that  the  petiole,  by  grafting  a  sprout  upon  it,  can  be  made  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  stem.  The  properties  of  the  stem,  such  as  long  life 
duration,  indefinitely  active  cambium,  interfascicular  cambium  linking  up 
bundles,  peridermium  development,  and  considerable  secondary  thickening,  all 
appear  in  the  petiole.  It  is  held  that  the  causes  of  the  secondary  thickening  lie 
In  tlie  removal  of  correlational  influences,  increased  mechanical  strain,  and  some 
influenoe  connected  with  foliar  development,  supposedly  bound  up  in  some  way 
witb  the  water  economy,  particularly  transpiration. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  automatio  movements  in  succolent 
plants,  Edith  a  Shskvs  (Plani  World,  18  (1915),  No9. 11,  pp.  tsn-S12,  figs.  6; 
It,  pp.  3S1S4S,  figs.  5). — ^As  the  result  of  a  study  carried  out  on  a  number  of 
cacti  it  Is  claimed  that  the  seasonal  movements  observed  are  correlated  with 
turgldity  changes,  as  w&ee  also  daily  movements  which  were  studied  in  some 
detalL  Other  influences  acting  in  the  case  of  short  period  movement,  through 
intermediate  processes,  are  temperature,  light  intensity,  evaporative  power  of 
the  air,  and  water  content  of  the  soil  and  plant  tissue. 

It  is  daimed  that  the  form  of  the  adult  cactus  plant  and  the  position  of  its 
brancbes  are  determined  by  the  water  relations  existing  during  the  period  of 
growth  and  secondary  tliickening  of  its  various  parts,  and  not  by  any  peculiar!* 
ties  in  its  growing  point  and  in  its  mode  of  initiating  branches. 

The  zelation  of  evaporation  and  soil  moisture  to  plant  succession  in  a 
ravine,  F.  T.  Ulluch  (Bui.  lU.  State  Lah.  Nat.  Hist.,  12  (1916),  Art.  1,  pp.  IS, 
pis.  iP). — The  author  gives  an  account,  with  interpretation  and  discussion  of 
resQlts»  of  a  study  during  the  summer  of  1918  on  the  evaporation  rates  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  a  ravine  which  is  described.  The  data  obtained  are  claimed  to 
show  clearly  that  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  evaporation  at  the  various 
stations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  effective 
factors  in  causing  plant  succession  in  a  ravine. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  transpiration  to  the  size  and  number  of 
stomatay  W.  L.  G.  Hukncheb  (Amer.  Jour.  Bot,  2  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  487-604$ 
figs.  5). — From  the  determinations  made  by  the  methods  described  upon  a  num- 
ber of  plants,  the  author  concludes  that  the  number  of  stomata  per  unit  of  leaf 
surface  varies  simultaneously  with  the  length  of  the  pore  for  the  several  species, 
so  that  two  variables  are  to  be  considered.  No  correlation  was  found  between 
the  amount  of  tran^iration  and  the  length  of  the  pore  of  one  stoma  or  the 
number  of  stomata  per  unit  of  leaf  surface  in  the  different  species  investigated. 
No  constant  relation  was  found  between  the  amount  of  water  lost  and  the 
number  of  linear  units  of  stomatal  pore,  that  is,  the  number  of  stomata  per  unit 
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of  leaf  snrfAce  multipHed  by  the  length  of  the  average  pore  in  the  various 
species  studied. 

It  is  thought  probable,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  transpiration  is  not 
governed  entirely  by  stomatal  regulation,  and  that  the  variations  in  the  amount 
of  water  loss  in  diiterent  species  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  stomata,  but  may  he  explained  perhaps  by  a  complex  of  several  factors. 

A  short  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  utilization  by  plants  of  adds  and  bases  from  different  nitrates,  B.  M. 
Abnoldi  {Iz  RezuVt,  Veget,  Opyton  Lab,  Rabot  (JBec.  Trav.  Lab,  Agron.),  9 
{lOlS),  pp.  407-4^0). — It  is  stated  that  nitric  acid  is  taken  up  from  its  salts 
more  rapidly  than  are  the  bases  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  or  ammonium. 
The  energy  of  absorption  varies,  however,  with  the  different  metals.  Nitrates 
were  in  part  utilized  in  darkness  by  the  plant 

The  influence  of  alkaline  reactions  shown  by  solutions  after  repeated  ose, 
M.  A.  Stabodubowa  {Iz  RezvVt.  Yeget.  Opytov  Lab,  Rabot  {Rec.  Trav.  Lab. 
Agron.),  9  {1913),  pp.  89^-406). — It  was  found,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  in 
case  of  oat  and  wheat  plantlets  permitted  to  sprout  and  grow  for  not  over 
two  weeks  in  a  0J2  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  the  seedlings  showed 
some  actual  increase  of  vigor  in  spite  of  the  increased  alkalinity  until  the 
eighth  successive  series  had  been  grown  in  the  medium.  This,  it  is  thought, 
may  indicate  that  the  supposed  excretion  of  harmful  substances  from  such 
sprouting  plants  does  not  begin  in  these  plants  before  they  are  two  weeks  old. 

Toxicity  of  galactose  for  certain  of  the  higher  plants,  L.  Knudson  {Ann. 
Missouri  Bot.  Qard.,  2  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  659-666,  pi.  i )  .—Experiments  wiUi 
vetch  having  shown  marked  injury  following  the  use  of  galactose  in  a  nutrient 
medium,  tests  were  made  on  other  leguminous  plants  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  effect  of  the  galactose  is  consistent. 

It  was  found  that,  while  other  sugars  acted  beneficially,  galactose  showed 
an  Injurious  action  on  Vicia  viUosa  and  Pisum  sativum.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  toxic  to  fungi,  since  several  of  these  were  found  growing  in  cultures  which 
had  become  contaminated  therewith.  The  character  of  the  injury  and  the 
method  of  action  by  galactose  have  not  yet  been  determined.  It  apparently 
kills  the  cells  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  Glucose  appears  to  neutralize 
the  toxicity  of  galactose  in  some  way  not  yet  understood. 

Fumigation  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  highly  diluted  sulphur 
dioxid  on  a  growing  grain  crop,  A.  K  Wells  {U.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Bur.  Mines 
Bui.  98  {1915),  pp.  213-^07,  pis.  IS,  fig.  i).— This  is  the  author's  report  to  the 
Selby  Smelter  Ck)mmission. 

The  tests  were  carried  out  with  barley  in  actual  cultivation,  an  improved 
method  of  sulphur  dioxid  gas  delivery  being  employed  which  reproduced,  as 
regards  maintenance  of  uniformity,  actual  outside  conditions  as  nearly  as 
possible.  It  is  stated  that,  next  to  concentration  of  sulphur  dioxid,  duration 
of  exposure  thereto  is  the  chief  element  in  the  causation  of  injury,  and  that 
the  effects  of  the  time  factor  are  not  materially  altered  when  the  applications 
are  made  at  intervals,  provided  these  are  short  The  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere Ls  also  a  strong  determinative  factor,  exceeding  in  importance  tempera- 
ture changes  and  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  shade. 

A  preliminary  account  of  a  new  oedanometer  for  measuring  the  expansive 
force  of  single  seeds,  or  similar  small  bodies,  when  wetted,  J.  B.  Butler  and 
J.  M.  Sheridan  {Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  8oa,  n.  ser.,  H  {1915),  No.  S5,  pp.  462^ 
480,  figs.  4). — It  is  claimed  for  this  device  that  it  measures  the  force  rather 
than  the  volume  of  the  swelling.  The  several  forms  are  designed  to  measure 
pressures  due  to  the  swelling  of  single  seeds  as  well  as  of  quantities  sufflcient 
to  fill  considerable  space. 
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Inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  imported  bj  the  Office  of  Foreigrn  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  during  the  period  from  October  1  to  December  31,  1913 
(U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Inventory  No.  S7  {1916),  pp.  95,  pis.  6).— 
Notes  are  given  of  seeds  and  plants  imported  from  various  sources  from  Oc- 
tob^  1  to  December  81,  1918,  about  700  numbers  being  included.  These  were 
largely  obtained  ftt>m  an  expedition  to  Brazil  made  by  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D. 
Shamd,  and  W.  Popeooe,  a  collection  by  S.  O.  Mason  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and 
ooUectioDs  by   F.  N.  Meyer  in  China. 

Intemational  catalogrue  of  sdentiflc  literature.  X — ^Botany  {Intemat.  Cat. 
BcL  LU.J  11  il914)f  pp.  V///+S55).— The  literature  herein  catalogued  is  said  to 
be  mainly  tliat  of  1011,  but  to  include  some  entries  dated  1912  and  portions  of 
the  literature  of  1901  to  1910,  the  index  slips  for  which  woe  received  too  late 
for  inclusion  in  previous  volumes  (B.  S.  IL,  29t  p.  827). 

Intemational  catalogue  of  sdentifle  literature.  X — ^Botany  (Intemat.  Cat. 
ScL  lAt.,  It  {1915),  pp.  F///+^5).— The  literature  indexed  herein  is  mainly 
that  of  1912  and  1918,  but  includes  also  material  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  previous  issues. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

The  influence  of  relative  area  in  intertilled  and  other  classes  of  crops  on 
crop  yield,  D.  A.  Bbodis  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Bee.  Cire.  57  {1916),  pp.  8, 
tig.  1). — ^A  rQK>rt  is  presented  on  studies  as  to  the  relation  of  the  type  of  farm- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  crop  yield  made  in  1914  and  1915  on  240  farms  in 
Caiester  Ooonty,  Pa.,  and  on  808  f^irms  in  Central  Illinios.  The  labor  income 
was  used  as  the  measure  of  efficiency  in  producing  profits,  and  the  crop  index  or 
percentage  relation  of  the  crop  yields  of  a  particular  farm  to  the  average  crop 
yields  of  all  the  f^^ms  in  the  community  as  the  measure  of  efficiency  in  main- 
taining crop  yidd.  Use  was  also  made  of  two  other  studies  furnishing  data  on 
this  subject,  one  covering  877  Chester  County,  Pa.,  farms,  and  the  other,  800 
farms  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich.  The  relation  of  different  groups  of  crops  to 
crop  yield  is  shown  in  tables  and  discussed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  farm  crops  were  divided  into  intertilled, 
annual  not  intertilled*  and  perennial  crops.  The  results  indicated  that  in  all 
the  districts  so  far  studied  an  i^timum  percentage  of  the  crop  area  of  the 
farm  may  be  devoted  to  a  single  class  of  crops  and  maximum  yields  main- 
tained. Under  the  rather  intensive  types  of  farming  studied  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan  and  under  the  more  extensive  type  practiced  in  Central  Illinois, 
the  optimum  area  of  intertilled  crops  in  each  case  was  found  to  fall  within 
5  per  cent  of  each  other,  the  range  being  about  ftt>m  82  to  86  per  cent  It 
was  further  indicated  that  when  more  than  this  percentage  of  area  is  devoted  to 
a  single  class  of  crops,  yields  decrease  even  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  live  stock  per  acre. 

The  area  devoted  to  small  grain  in  the  Pennsylvania  area  is  so  small  that  it 
Is  regarded  as  either  not  directly  affecting  crop  yield  or  that  its  influence  is 
complete  masked  by  the  effect  of  the  amount  of  manure  available.  The  opti- 
mum percentage  area  for  perennial  grass,  which  is  mainly  timothy  and  clover 
In  Chester  County,  Pa.,  was  about  86  per  cent  of  the  crop  area  of  the  farm. 

A  cropping  system  constructed  ftt>m  data  brought  out  in  a  survey  made  in 
1912  was  found  to  correspond  very  closely  to  the  practice  of  those  farmers  on 
the  one  hand  who  maintain  high  yields  and  with  those  on  the  other  hand  who 
made  the  hii^iest  profits.  Taking  the  data  secured  in  Chester  County,  it  is 
stated  that  with  the  allowance  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  area  of  various 
crc^xs  not  In  the  rotation  such  as  garden,  cn'chard,  soiling  crops,  and  the  like. 
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there  should  be  in  the  cropping  system  about  36  per  cent  of  the  crop  area  In 
Intertllletl  crops,  about  36  per  cent  in  perennial  grass,  and  the  remaining  18  par 
cent  in  annual  croi)S  not  intertilled. 

Contributions  to  agronomic  terminologry,  I,  C.  R.  Ball  and  C.  Y.  Pipes 
{Jour,  Amer.  Soc,  Agron.,  8  (1916),  No.  i,  pp.  i-f>).— A  paper  discussing  the  need 
and  value  of  a  clear  and  definite  terminology  in  agronomy,  and  presenting  and 
defining  35  terms  relating  to  the  operation  of  seeding  and  setting  and  88  terms 
relating  to  the  meadow  and  pasture  industry. 

Frogreasive  airricultore,  H.  W.  Campbell  {lAnooln,  Nehr,:  Author^  191$^  pp. 
155,  flffs.  49). — A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  of  different  crops  and  the 
methods  of  soil  management  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Experiments  with  field  crops,  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  Sta.  BtU.  246  {1916),  pp. 
27y  28). — In  these  experiments  three  uniform  }-acre  plats  were  differently  pre- 
pared in  September,  1912.  One  plat  was  plowed  and  then  subsoUed,  the  second 
or  middle  plat  was  prepared  by  boring  holes  30  to  86  in.  deep  a  rod  apart  and 
discharging  }-Ib.  stick  of  dynamite  in  each  hole,  while  the  third  plat  was  plowed 
in  the  usual  way.  In  1913,  the  entire  field  was  planted  to  potatoes,  in  1914  to 
corn,  and  in  1915  to  rape,  the  preparation  being  uniform  over  the  three  plats. 
There  were  no  appreciable  differences  in  the  crop  on  the  different  plats,  and 
this  result  is  taken  as  indicating  that  under  the  soil  conditions  at  Highmoor 
Farm  no  advantage  results  from  the  use  of  dynamite  for  loosening  soil  for 
field  crops. 

[The  Wobum  field  experiments,  1914],  J.  A.  Yoexckeb  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
Soc.  England,  15  {1914),  pp,  286-S06). — ^These  experiments  are  a  continuation 
of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  831).  The  year  1914  was  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  the  continuous  growing  of  wheat  and  barley  on  the  same  land  with 
the  annual  or  biennial  application  of  different  kinds,  amounts,  and  combinations 
of  fertilizers  for  the  different  plats.  The  season  was  marked  by  very  dry 
weather  from  March  to  harvest  time.  The  yields  of  wheat  were  much  below 
the  average,  those  of  barley  were  better,  and  those  of  oats  were  poor. 

In  the  wheat  experiment  the  highest  yield,  19.1  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  on 
the  plat  receiving  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  }  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
25  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate.  The  plat  receiving  100  lbs.  of 
ammonia  in  barnyard  manure  ranked  next  with  a  yield  of  11.5  bu.,  and  the  one 
receiving  25  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  rape  dust  stood  third  with  11.2  bu.  per  acre. 
In  general  the  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  plats  are 
failing  as  a  rule  and  that  the  land  on  which  this  work  is  conducted  is  more  in 
need  of  phosphates  than  of  potash.  The  barnyard  manure  plat  stood  first  in 
the  yield  of  straw  with  15  cwt.  and  8  lbs.  per  acre.  The  results  of  a  variety 
test  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  Square  Head  Master  as  compared  with  Svaldf 
and  Tystofte,  Swedish  and  Danish  wheats,  respectively.  The  use  of  4  tons  of 
magnesia  per  acre  apparently  gave  an  increase  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
wheat  but  had  no  influence  on  the  baking  quality. 

In  the  barley  experiments  the  barnyard  manure  plat  gave  the  largest  yield, 
24.6  bu.  per  acre,  being  followed  by  the  plat  receiving  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
and  25  lbs.  of  anmionla  as  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  with  24.5  bu.  The  plat 
receiving  3  cwt  of  superphosphate,  }  cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  25  lbs.  of 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  sulphate  per  acre,  2  tons  of  lime  having  been  applied 
in  1897  and  repeated  in  1912,  ranked  third  with  a  yield  of  24.3  bu.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  used  alone  or  with  minerals  but  without  lime  gave  no  crop  In  any 
case.  A  test  of  varieties  showe<l  Tystofte  Prentice  and  Archer  about  equal  in 
yield  and  both  ranking  higher  than  Sval5f  Primus.  In  quality  of  grain  Tystofte 
Prentice  stood  a  little  higher  than  Archer. 
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Mangolds  following  wheat  which  had  been  treated  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  of 
magnesia  per  acre  appeared  to  show  a  slight  residual  effect  of  this  application. 

In  a  variety  test  of  oats  the  Swedish  variety  Sval6f  Victory  yielded  87.4 
bo.  and  Banner,  a  Canadian  variety,  ranked  next  with  34.5  bu.  per  acre.  Among 
four  varieties  of  flax  La  Plata  produced  the  highest  yield  of  seed.  The  results 
of  a  comparison  of  Paoey,  Dutch,  and  Italian  rye-grass  were  in  favor  of 
Italian  rye-grass  in  two  years  out  of  three.  A  grass  mixture  with  ordinary 
white  clover  gave  a  heavier  yield  of  hay  than  the  same  mixture  with  wild 
white  clover,  but  the  wild  white  clover  proved  more  promising  for  pasturage. 

A  test  of  varieties  of  alfalfa  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Russian  variety,  the 
Canadian  ranidng  next,  with  Provence  but  slightly  inferior.  American  ( Ari- 
zona)  and  Turkestan  gave  the  lowest  yield. 

In  grass  experiments  the  best  results  In  Improving  old  pasture  were  obtained 
on  a  plat  which  had  been  limed  at  intervals,  the  last  application  having  l)een 
made  in  1900,  and  which  had  received  superpho£q[)hate  and  sulphate  of  potash 
In  1913.  Of  different  kinds  of  lime,  magnesium  lime  proved  the  least  effective. 
Ground  lime  seemed  to  liave  given  better  results  than  lump  lime. 

[Field  experiments  at  the  Cuttack  Experiment  Station,  1914-15],  G.  Shxb- 
BAKD  {Bpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Bihar  and  Orissa,  19H^15,  pp.  i5-^i )  .—Fertilizer  and 
▼arieCy  tests  with  rice,  and  culture  and  seed  selection  experiments  are  briefly 
described. 

The  method  of  transplanting  about  two  rice  seedlings  9  or  10  in.  apart  com- 
pared with  the  practice  of  transplanting  eight  or  ten  seedlings  5  or  6  in.  apart 
gave  better  yields  of  grain  In  each  of  three  years,  but  the  yield  of  straw  was 
gen^tdly  In  f^vor  of  the  thicker  planting.  Experiments  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  best  rate  for  broadcasting  rice  Indicated  that  a  saving  of  from  about 
18  to  86  IbsL  of  seed-rice  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  general  practice  can  be 
made  without  reducing  the  yields.  In  the  experiment  reported,  about  27  lbs. 
of  seed-rice  per  acre  on  well-prepared  ground  and  omitting  the  after-plowing 
gave  higher  yields  of  grain  In  every  case  than  larger  quantities  of  seed  per  acre 
together  with  the  customary  after-plowing. 

In  an  experiment  on  the  production  of  jute  fiber  and  rice  when  grown  in 
rotation  in  the  same  year  with  about  16,000  lbs.  of  cow  manure  applied  to  the 
Jute,  an  average  yield  of  843  lbs.  of  Jute  fiber  and  2,153  lbs.  of  rice  grain  and 
8,027  lbs.  of  straw  were  secured  on  Irrigated  land  during  the  four  years 
1912-1915,  inclusive. 

[Field  experiments],  S.  N.  Sn.  {Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Bihar  and  Orissa,  19H^15, 
pp,  ii-29).— The  results  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  Sabour  Agricultural 
OoOege  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1915,  are  reported. 

Among  other  results  constant  cultivation  of  fallow  during  hot  weather  as 
compared  with  no  cultivation  and  the  use  of  about  8,000  lbs.  barnyard  manure 
per  acre  gave  increased  yields  of  wheat  in  every  test 

Rice  seedlings  grown  in  moist  seed  beds  proved  more  satisfactory  than  those 
produced  under  dry  seed-bed  methods.  Seedlings  two  months  old  when  trans- 
planted gave  better  results  than  younger  or  older  seedlings.  Spacing  the  plants 
6  or  9  in.  apart  gave  much  better  results  than  spacing  either  12  or  18  In.  Green 
manuring  of  rice  lands  for  three  successive  years  also  proved  beneficial.  An 
experiment  in  which  from  1  to  40  rice  seedlings  were  planted  per  hole  showed 
tiiat  1  or  2  sdected  and  4  or  6  unselected  seedlings  per  hole  appeared  to  be  the 
eeonomic  limit  in  transplanting.  Root-pruning  appeared  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  rice  seedlings.  In  a  fertilizer  test  the  use  in  alternate  years  of  about 
2S0  lbs.  of  bone  meal  per  acre  proved  more  effective  than  the  use  of  about 
415  lbs. 
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Rahar  {Cajanua  indicus)  sown  in  June  produced  heavier  yields  than  sowing 
made  in  July. 

[Field  experiments  at  Bomraon  Exi>eriment  Station,  1914-15],  O.  Sheb- 
BARD  {Rpt.  DepU  Agr.  Bihar  and  Orissa,  19H-15,  pp.  S8-JU).— The  different 
lines  of  work  pursued  during  the  year  are  briefly  described.  The  results  of 
manurial  tests  with  rice  showed  that  an  annual  application  of  about  400  lbs. 
of  cow  manure  per  acre  for  4  years  was  distinctly  profitable  as  compared  with 
other  treatments,  and  gave  better  returns  even  than  the  use  of  double  the 
quantity. 

[Experiment  station  work  in  New  South  Wales,  1014-15]  {Rpt,  DepU  Agr, 
N.  8,  Wales,  1915,  pp.  1S2,  pis.  11^) . — ^Brief  general  reports  are  presented  on  the 
experimental  work  and  other  activities  of  the  Bathurst,  Berry,  Ooonamble, 
Cowra,  Glen  Innes,  Qrafton,  Trangie,  Wagga,  Wollongbar,  and  Yanco  experi- 
ment farms,  and  a  number  of  demonstration  farms.  Experiments  conducted 
at  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College,  I^mbrigg,  and  Howlong  are  also  briefly 
noted. 

In  a  test  of  13  varieties  of  oats  at  Cowra,  a  cross  between  White  Ligowo  and 
Algerian  ranked  first  in  yield  with  about  36  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by  Sun- 
rise producing  only  a  few  pounds  less.  Bathurst  No.  4  and  Ruakura  Rust 
Resistant  also  gave  promising  yields.  At  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Cleveland  and  Warren  wheats  succeeded  best  and  Ruakura  oats  was  the 
most  rust-resistant  and  gave  the  highest  yield. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  ear-to-row  tests  In  corn-breeding  work  at 
the  various  farms  was  the  variation  in  yield  between  the  different  rows.  In 
every  test  the  highest  yielding  row  produced  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
lowest  yielding  row.  It  was  also  found  that  some  of  the  best  yielding  fows 
were  almost  uniform  throughout  in  type.  A  cross  between  Hickory  King  and 
Boone  County  White  corn  is  described  as  having  the  small  cob  and  hard, 
medium-large  grain  of  Hickory  King  but  the  deep,  wedge-shaped  kernels  of 
Boone  County  White. 

In  selection  experiments  at  Grafton  with  Leaming  com  the  highest  yielding 
row  gave  70.2  bu.  per  acre  and  the  lowest  26.7.  The  average  of  20  ears 
selected  from  the  crib  was  45.5  bu.,  and  the  average  of  16  field-selected  ears 
52.1  bu.  per  acre.  No  advantage  was  derived  from  selecting  for  two  ears  per 
stalk,  and  ears  selected  from  stalks  thick  at  the  base  yielded  better  on  an 
average  than  those  from  thin  stalks.  Ears  selected  from  plants  with  suckers, 
especially  if  these  also  bore  small  ears,  yielded  higher  in  nearly  every  case 
than  ears  from  suckerless  stalks.  Ears  drooping  at  maturity  generally  out- 
yielded  those  erect  at  maturity.  A  correlation  appeared  to  exist  between 
medium  red  color  of  the  kernels  and  good  type  of  ear. 

Results  in  experiments  with  Improved  Yellow  Dent  showed  that  the  highest 
yields  were  obtained  from  ears  selected  from  short  or  medium  tall  stalks. 
Ears  selected  from  very  tall  stalks  gave  low  yields  In  almost  every  case,  and 
ears  placed  low  on  the  stalk  gave  distinctly  higher  yields  than  ears  high  on 
the  stalk.    Ears  drooping  at  maturity  yielded  0  per  cent  higher  than  erect  ears. 

Results  secured  in  breeding  work  with  sorghum  indicated  a  correlation  of 
earliness  and  dwarf  stature  with  grain  production,  and  lateness  and  tall  fodder 
growth  with  low  seed  production.  The  yield  of  individual  rows  ranged  from 
21  to  9i  tons  of  fodder  per  acre,  and  from  1.25  to  29.6  bu.  of  seed  per  acre. 
The  best  row  of  a  dual  purpose  strain  yielded  at  the  rate  of  5.3  tons  of  fodder 
and  24.6  bu.  of  seed  per  acre. 

[Effect  of  inoculation  material  on  the  development  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley]  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pt.  1,  pp.  15,  /tf).— Seed  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley  was  treated  with  an  inoculation  material  for  which  It  was 
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daimed  that  similar  results  to  those  secured  from  the  inoculation  of  the  soil 
for  leguminous  croj^  could  be  obtained.  Treated  and  untreated  seed  was 
sown  on  plats  of  equal  size  and  condition  but  no  material  difference  between 
the  plats  sown  with  treated  and  untreated  seed  was  visible  during  any  part  of 
tbe  growing  season.  It  was  concluded  that  so  far  as  the  soil  was  concerned 
the  application  had  no  value. 

ForacT®  crops  in  central  Washington,  Si.  A.  McGall  (Woihington  8ta,  Buk 
128  {19J6),  pp.  S-ll,  fig9.  j^).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  results  of  cooperative 
trials  with  forage  crops,  including  corn,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  field 
peas,  rye,  and  wheat 

807  bean  and  eowpea,  F.  H.  Haix  {Hfew  York  Stale  8ta.  Circ.  Jfi  {1915), 
pp.  €). — ^Notes  on  the  general  character  of  these  crops,  their  culture,  uses,  and 
value,  are  presented  with  special  reference  to  conditions  obtaining  in  the  State 
of  New  Torlc  It  is  reported  that  in  1915  only  did  the  method  of  planting  soy 
beans  and  com  together  in  the  same  row  produce  satisfactory  growth  of  soy- 
bean forage  at  the  station,  and  that  even  then  the  seeds  were  far  from  mature. 

Comtesse  and  Sarah,  new  French  varieties  of  barley,  L.  Blaungheic 
(AMSoe.  Franc.  Avanc  8ci^  Compt.  Bend.,  4S  {1914),  pp.  971-^4,  fig.  i).— The 
two  varieties  of  barley  described  resulted  from  work  entered  upon  in  1008  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  varieties  to  meet  the  requir^nents  of  the  brewery  as 
well  as  of  the  fann.  Both  varieties  belong  to  the  species  Hordeum  diatichum 
nmiana  and'are  of  pure  line  breeding.  Gomtesse  yielded  from  32.1  to  43.6  bu. 
per  acre  in  1912  and  from  28.7  to  34.4  bu.  in  1913  on  soils  of  medium  fertility. 
The  variety  Sarah  yielded  from  37  to  44.5  bu.  per  acre  in  the  Champagne  region 
and  from  40.1  to  43.5  bu.  on  calcareous  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Saumur. 

Alezandjian  clover,  A.  Oabkantb  {Agr.  Colon  iltaly],  9  {1915),  Not.  8,  pp. 
467''4S0;  9,  pp.  54^-556;  10,  pp.  688^19;  11,  €46-680;  12,  pp.  725-756;  pte.  19).— 
An  article  discussing  the  subject  under  the  following  heads :  Origin  and  botani- 
cal characters,  agronomic  and  biological  characters  in  their  relation  to  the 
culture  of  the  plant,  varieties,  culture  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  climatic  and 
soil  requirements,  cultivation  of  the  crop,  cultivation  under  irrigation,  culture 
in  creip  mixtures,  utilization  of  the  forage  and  its  feeding  value,  fertilizing  value, 
BdT&se  conditions  and  parasites,  relation  to  farm  management,  and  comparison 
with  other  leguminous  crops. 

[Experimoits  with  oats],  O.  D.  Woods  {Maine  8ta,  Bui.  246  {1916),  pp. 
4-14). — A  fertilizer  test  indicated  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  yield  of  oats  under  Aroostook  farm  conditions. 

Fifteen  varieties  of  oats  tested  at  Aroostook  Farm  in  1915  gave  an  average 
yield  of  GO.l  bu.  of  grain  and  2,285  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre.  The  two  leading 
varieties.  Early  Pearl  and  Sll)erian,  yielded  73.7  and  70.6  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tive, and  were  the  two  latest  maturing  varieties  in  the  list  Kherson,  a  variety 
ripening  about  10  days  before  the  varieties  of  medium  maturity,  ranked  tlilrd 
with  a  yield  of  67.6  bu.  per  acre. 

A  similar  test  at  Highmoor  Farm  with  11  commercial  varieties  resulted  in  an 
average  yield  of  73.9  bu.  of  grain  and  3384  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre.  Early  Pearl 
ranked  first  with  86.6  bu.  of  grain.  Banner  second  with  83.3  bu.,  and  Minnesota 
Na  26  third  with  81.7  bu.  per  acre.  These  varieties  have  been  tested  for  three 
years  and  the  average  results  place  Early  Pearl  first  with  84.6  bu.,  followed  by 
Minnesota  No.  26  with  83.5,  Gold  Rain  with  81.2,  and  Banner  with  80.3  bu. 
per  acre. 

In  a  test  In  1915  of  12  pure  lines  of  oats  originated  at  Highmoor  Farm  an 
average  yield  of  79.1  bu.  of  grain  and  3,621  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre  was  secured. 
The  leading  strains  were  Maine  No.  340  with  82.8  bu.,  Maine  No.  355  with  82.2, 
Maine  No.  281  with  81.3,  and  Maine  No.  247  with  80.2  bu.  per  acre.    The  average 
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results  for  three  years  show  a  yield  of  82.8  bo.  p^  acre  and  a  range  from  79.9 
to  88.5  bu.,  the  strain  ranking  first  being  Maine  No.  340. 

An  experiment  of  seeding  oats  at  the  rate  of  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  and  20  pk.  per 
acre  gave  results  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  seeding  with  14  pk.,  and  Indicated 
that  when  the  crop  is  seeded  with  3  or  3i  bu.  per  acre  the  yield  is  likely  to  be 
as  great  as  when  seeded  with  4  or  5  bu.  The  experiment  was  planned  to  be 
r^;)eated  in  1910. 

Oats  in  Washinerton,  E.  O.  Schafeb  and  E.  F.  Gaines  {Washington  8ta.  Bui. 
129  (1916),  pp.  S-IS,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  describes  10  varieties  of  oats  and 
reports  the  results  of  tests  of  a  list  of  varieties  In  the  nursery  and  the  field. 

Regarding  the  average  yield  of  all  the  varieties  in  the  nursery  test  as  100, 
the  comparative  yields  ranged  from  121.4  for  Sparrowbill  to  51.5  for  Chinese 
HuUess.  In  the  field  tests  Abundance,  Banner,  Swedish  Select,  and  Sixty  Day 
led  in  yield.  Averaging  the  results  of  the  field  and  nursery  tests  the  leading 
varieties,  given  in  decreasing  order  of  yield,  were  Abundance,  Banner,  Sparrow- 
bill,  Swedish  Select,  and  Sixty  Day,  all  of  which  gave  a  yield  above  the  average 
of  the  eight  varieties  in  the  tests. 

[Experiments  with  potatoes],  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  8ta.  BuL  246  {1916),  pp. 
16-^), — ^An  experiment  is  reported  on  the  effect  of  omitting  potash  from  the 
fertilizer  application  in  growing  potatoes.  The  four  different  mixtures  used 
contained  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  of  which  one-third  was  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  8  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  add.  The  first  plat*  in  each  of 
the  two  series  received  no  potash,  the  second  2  per  cent,  the  third  5  per  cent, 
and  the  fourth  8  per  cent.  In  each  case  the  fertilizer  was  applied  at  the  time  of 
planting  at  the  rate  of  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  on  the  two  plats 
receiving  no  potash  was  802  bu.  as  compared  with  320  bu.  on  the  plats  receiving 
2  per  cent,  320  bu.  on  those  receiving  5  per  cent,  and  331  bu.  on  those  receiving 
8  per  cent  of  potash.  It  is  concluded  that  while  the  results  from  the  use  of 
the  larger  amounts  of  potash  indicate  that  potash  may  be  expected  to  increase 
the  yield  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County,  they  also  indicate  that  a  profitable 
yield  can  be  obtained  without  its  addition  for  at  least  one  year. 

In  a  comparison  of  different  methods  of  applying  the  fertilizer  in  potato  cul- 
tate  at  Aroostook  Farm,  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  was  used  of  a  fertilizer  carrying  4  per 
cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  per  cent  water-soluble 
potash.  One-third  of  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  re- 
mainder was  high-grade  organic  nitrogen.  The  entire  quantity  was  applied  in 
the  planter  or  broadcast,  or  1,000  lbs.  was  applied  in  the  planter  or  broadcast 
and  500  lbs.  given  when  the  crop  was  up.  The  average  results  of  two  years 
show  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  methods  compared,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  repeated  for  further  data. 

In  a  comparison  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  in  potato  fertilizers,  the  results  for  two  years  show  that  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  plats  gave  somewhat  larger  yields  than  the  nitrate  of  soda  plats. 
The  organic  nitrogen  did  not  appear  to  be  as  completely  available  as  the  two 
other  forms. 

The  culture  of  the  peanut,  J.  M.  de  Soitza  {Rio  de  Janeiro:  Min,  Agr.  Indus, 
e  Com.,  1915,  pp.  9-lS). — ^The  culture  of  the  peanut  and  its  uses  are  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  in  this  connection  notes  are  given  on  the  origin,  history,  synonomy, 
geographical  distribution,  and  climatic  requirements  of  the  plant 

The  botanical  origin  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  rice,  O.  Roeheich  {Assoc. 
Franc.  Avanc.  8ci.,  Compt  Rend.,  49  {1914),  pp,  479-487). — ^Historical  notes  on 
the  development  and  distribution  of  rice  culture  are  given,  together  with 
botanical  descriptions  of  OHza  latifolia,  O.  brachyantJia,  O.  brevUigulata,  O. 
longistaminata,  and  O.  saiiva. 
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Varieties  of  wy  beans,  F.  A.  Welton  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta,,  1  {1916),  No,  4, 
pp.  JMM0i).— Notes  are  given  on  the  culture  of  soy  beans  and  the  results  of  a 
4-year  test  of  25  varieties  are  tabulated. 

Of  6  early  varieties  or  those  ripening  on  or  before  September  27,  Chestnut  and 
Ito  San  17268  had  an  average  yield  exceeding  27  bu.  per  acre.  The  best  yield- 
ing varieties  in  the  list  with  an  average  yield  above  28  bu.  per  acre  were  Ohio 
7486,  Ohio  9016,  and  Ohio  9110,  varieties  maturing  from  September  28  to 
October  a  Of  the  late  varieties  or  those  maturing  on  or  after  October  7,  Ohio 
7491  and  Ohio  9035  ranked  highest  with  26.28  and  25.58  bu.  per  acre,  reflec- 
tively. For  the  production  of  hay.  Cloud,  Ohio  9035,  Sable,  Taha,  Auburn, 
Ebony,  Medium  Green,  and  Shingto,  and  for  silage,  varieties  of  the  type  of 
tlie  Medium  Green  gave  promising  results.  Plans  for  cooperative  worlc  in  test- 
ing promising  strains  isolated  by  the  station  are  briefly  outlined. 

Variety  tests  with  sufirar  beets  {ZUchr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  40  {1916), 
V<^  4y  PP'  15S-170), — ^These  tests  were  conducted  in  triplicate  at  each  of  four 
diiferent  points  by  the  sugar  industry  association  of  Bohemia,  and  the  samples 
studied  w^e  made  up  of  50  beets  from  each  plat. 

The  average  yields  of  varieties  grown  in  1915  were  as  follows:  Dippe  33,995, 
ZapotU  33,549,  Schreiber  33,665,  Dobrovic  33,585,  Rabbethge  and  Gieeecke 
33,290,  Kuhn  36,048,  Mandelik  83,133,  and  Dobrovic  "  average,"  which  differed 
from  Dobrovic  only  in  the  seed  sample,  which  was  made  up  by  the  growers 
from  seed  grown  in  their  several  fields,  88,754  lbs.  per  acre.  The  corresponding 
sugar  contents  were  19.53,  19.54,  19.81,  20.02,  19.51,  19.37,  19.58,  and  19.94 
per  cent 

A  eomparatlve  study  of  the  weeds  of  central  Iowa,  northern  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  L.  H.  Pahuel  {Proc.  Iowa  Acad,  8cL,  22  {1915),  pp.  57-^9). — 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  occurrence  or  nonocurrence  of  a  list  of  weeds  at 
Ames,  Iowa;  St  Paul,  Brainerd,  Cass  Lake,  and  Duluth,  Minn.;  or  St  Croix 
Falls,  Wis. 

[Eradication  of  quack  flrrass]  Qforth  Dakota  8ta,  Rpt  1915,  pt.  1,  p.  16).-^ 
Flake  potash  was  ai^lied  in  different  amounts  up  to  16,000  lbs.  per  acre  in 
direct  contact  with  the  grass.  The  heaviest  application  seemed  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  quaclc  grass  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the 
final  growth  of  the  grass  from  the  lower  root  stalks. 

HOETICXILITTBE. 

(Beport  of  horticultural  investigations]  {Georgia  Sta,  Rpt,  1915,  pp,  9-12). — 
A  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in  various  horticultural  projects,  under 
the  direction  of  H.  P.  Stuckey,  during  the  year. 

In  breeding  work  with  tomatoes  it  was  found  that  first  and  second  genera- 
tion plants  from  the  crosses  between  the  red  cherry  tomato  and  Greater  Bal- 
tiuKM^  a  large  commercial  variety,  gave  fruit  resistant  to  the  blossom-end  rot 
and  in  size  intermediate  between  the  fruit  of  the  two  parents.  Plants  result- 
ing from  seed  taken  from  diseased  tomatoes  of  the  Qlobe  variety  produced 
fruit  more  susceptible  to  blossom-end  rot  than  did  plants  grown  from  seed 
taken  from  sound  fruit 

A  selection  from  the  third  generation  progeny  of  a  cross  between  the 
Georgia  coilard  and  the  Charlestown  Wakefield  cabbage  has  given  a  stocky, 
compact  plant  Intermediate  between  the  parent  types  and  apparently  resistant 
to  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  one  acre  was  set  to  apple  trees,  every  other  row 
being  stock  infected  with  crown  gall  and  every  other  row  being  set  to  sound 
stock.    Measurements  at  the  end  of  the  season  1915  show  that  the  sound  stock 
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had  made  a  little  better  growth  than  the  crown-gall  Infected  stock.  A  collec- 
tion of  varieties  of  pears  was  set  out  In  the  spring  of  1912  to  determine  the 
Influence  of  fertilizers  and  cultural  methods  on  the  development  and  spread  of 
the  pear  blight.  Of  these  varieties  a  pear  of  the  Qarber  type,  belonging  to  the 
Pyrus  Hnesis  group  and  secured  from  the  eastern  section  of  South  Carolina, 
was  found  to  be  practically  Immune  to  the  blight  This  pear  is  slightly  superior 
to  the  Kieffer  In  quality. 

Observations  made  on  the  flowers  of  a  number  of  Eiberta  peach  seedlings 
confirmed  previous  observations  reported  by  Hedrick  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  424)  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  color  of  the  inside  of  the  corolla  cup  and  the 
color  of  the  flesh  of  the  peach.  Deep  orange  corolla  cups  gave  yellow  flesh 
peaches;  light  yellow  or  green  corolla  cups  gave  green  or  white  flesh  peaches. 

An  investigation  of  the  cause  of  partial  or  entire  self-sterility  existing  among 
certain  varieties  of  pecans  has  shown  that  the  varieties  can  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups  based  on  the  floral  character  of  the  catkins  of  the  staminate 
flowers.  The  two  most  important  differences  between  these  two  groups  from 
an  economic  standpoint  are  the  difference  In  the  viability  of  the  pollen  and  the 
difference  between  the  time  the  pollen  is  shed  and  the  time  the  pistillate  flower 
becomes  receptive.  The  pollen  of  one  group  was  found  to  be  approximately 
three  times  as  viable  as  that  of  the  other  group  and  the  pollen  was  shed  at 
approximately  the  same  time  that  the  pistillate  flowers  became  receptive.  In 
the  other  group  the  difference  In  time  between  the  shedding  of  the  pollen  and  the 
receptive  stage  of  the  pistillate  flower  ranged  from  6  to  13  days.  These  ob- 
servations indicate  that  a  certain  number  of  early  blooming  varieties  should 
be  interplanted  with  those  varieties  In  which  the  pollen  is  late  In  developing. 

A  large  number  of  crosses  between  the  black  and  white  fruiting  varieties  of 
Rotundifolla  grapes  showed  that  black  is  dominant  to  white  and  that  white  Is 
a  pure  recessive,  thus  Indicating  that  white  or  light  fruiting  vines  may  be 
produced  by  pollinating  the  flowers  of  Scuppernong  vines  with  pollen  from 
white  male  vines.  Studies  thus  far  made  of  the  microspore  development  of 
Vitit  rotundifolla  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  self-sterility  in  these 
grapes  have  shown  that  the  microspores  functioned  normally  in  both  male  and 
female  through  the  tetrad  stage.  Following  this  stage  the  pollen  from  the 
self-sterile  varieties  shows  signs  of  degeneration. 

A  B  G  of  vegretable  grurdening,  E.  E.  Rexfobd  {New  York  and  London: 
Harper  d  Bros.,  1916,  pp.  116), — ^A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits. 

SprayinsT  programs  for  the  small  home  orchard  and  fruit  garden,  H.  A. 
GossABD  and  W.  J.  Gbeen  (Mo,  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  1  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  lOS-lOl).— 
This  comprises  abridged  spraying  programs  for  the  treatment  of  orchard  and 
small  fruits.  The  programs  are  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  owners 
of  small  orchards. 

Spray  formulas  for  the  town  lot,  P.  Thateb  {Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  {1916), 
No,  4,  pp.  114-116). — ^The  author  has  here  perfected  a  set  of  spray  formulas 
adapted  for  use  in  the  small  fruit  garden  where  only  a  few  trees  and  bushes  are 
to  be  sprayed.  Wherever  possible  measures  are  given  permitting  of  the  ready 
preparation  of  small  amounts  of  spray  materials. 

Culture  of  cabbage,  J.  W.  Wellington  {New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  48  {1916), 
pp.  5) . — ^Thls  circular  contains  concise  directions  for  growing  cabbage,  including 
instructions  for  the  control  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  and  a  list  of  the  more 
Important  varieties. 

New  or  noteworthy  fruits,  IV,  U.  P.  Hedbick  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui, 
414  {1916),  pp.  S-IO,  pl8.  5). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R., 
33,  p.  238)  the  author  describes  the  best  recent  fruit  Introductions  as  tested 
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<m  the  RtatiOD  groandB.  The  varieties  here  described  include  the  Perfect  apple, 
Bocbester  peach,  Heine  Hortense  cherry,  the  Smpire  State  grape,  and  Herbert 
mulberry. 

Fifteenth  report  of  the  Wobom  Bzperimental  Fruit  Farm,  Duke  of  Bed- 
VOID  and  S,  U.  Pickebino  {Wobum  Expi.  Fruit  Farm  Rpt,  15  (1916),  pp.  S3).— 
This  oomiMises  a  progress  report  on  a  number  of  long-continued  iUTestlgations 
with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  and  other  trees. 

Among  other  points  being  investigated,  it  has  been  sought  to  determine 
whether  appla  trees  have  a  tendency  to  produce  alternate  light  and  heavy 
cropa  One  experiment  favoring  alternate  cropping  was  recorded  In  a  previous 
report  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  559).  Subsequent  experiments  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tendency  toward  alternate  cropping  is  very  fe^le  and  that  there  is 
at  the  same  time  an  equally  potent  tendency  to  consecutive  cropping,  that  Is,  a 
tree  bearing  particularly  well  or  badly  during  one  season  will  probably  do  the 
Bime  in  the  succeeding  season.  It  is  believed  that  the  chief  factor  in  determin- 
ing good  or  poor  bearing  is  the  atmospheric  conditions  rather  than  any  Innate 
tendency  of  the  individual  tree  to  either  alternate  or  consecutive  fruiting.  In 
the  experiments  conducted  at  Wobum  the  principal  factor  influencing  bearing 
has  been  spring  frosts. 

Several  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of 
new  rootlets  forming  on  trees  aft^  transplantation.  In  the  case  of  apples  less 
than  half  of  the  new  rootlets  originated  within  the  last  half  inch  of  the  old  roots 
which  had  been  trimmed  before  planting,  whereas  with  currants  and  goose- 
berries more  than  half  originated  from  this  half  inch.  Roots  originating  from 
the  stems  were  found  to  be  on  the  average  20  per  cent  greater  in  stoutness 
than  that  of  roots  forming  elsewhere.  This  result  explains  the  habit  of  deeply 
planted  free-rooting  stocks  of  flourishing  better  after  a  time  than  similar  stocks 
planted  at  the  ordinary  depth.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  trimming  the 
roots  of  the  tree  at  the  time  of  transplanting  on  the  subsequent  formation  of 
new  roots,  the  results  showed  considerable  variation  in  different  seasons  and 
with  dilTerent  plants.  The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  trimming  is  of 
no  importance. 

Further  tests  of  orthodox  and  careless  methods  of  planting  trees  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  1084)  have  continued  to  show  no  bad  effects.  In  the  case  of  two  series 
of  experiments  in  which  the  ground  was  rammed  around  the  trees  after  the 
trees  were  planted  the  advantage  gained  by  this  procedure  persisted  through- 
out the  succeeding  seven  or  eight  years.  In  one  instance,  however,  where  the 
trees  were  planted  in  a  type  of  clay  unsulted  for  fruit  culture  ramming  proved 
to  be  very  deleterious,  the  soil  around  the  roots  developing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen owing  to  the  absence  of  aeration.  Ramming  experiments  conducted  with 
1,400  forest  trees  of  various  sorts  resulted  in  only  a  slightly  greater  growth 
for  the  rammed  trees,  but  the  subsequent  mortality  among  the  rammed  trees 
was  only  half  as  great  as  among  those  not  rammed. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  apple  trees  in  a  heavy 
soil  suffered  less  from  canker  if  they  were  planted  higher  than  usual.  Certain 
varieties  subject  to  this  disease  were  planted  at  the  usual  depth  and  also  with 
their  roots  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Observations  over  a  period 
of  ten  years  show  that  the  high-planted  trees  have  not  flourished  quite  so 
well  as  the  others.  No  relation  between  their  behavior  in  successive  years  and 
the  rainfall  was  observed.  The  high-planted  trees  have  suffered  somewhat 
to  from  the  attack  of  canker. 

Blxporiments  dealing  with  the  cutting  back  of  the  branches  of  trees  at  the 
ttane  of  transplanting  have  shown  that  such  cutting  back  may  be  delayed  up 
to  any  time  before  active  growth  begins  without  any  Injury  to  the  trees. 
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If  delayed  until  the  summer  the  effect  is  very  deleterious  and  remains  in 
evidence  for  many  years  afterwards.  If  the  operation  can  not  be  done  before 
summer,  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  deferred  until  the  succeeding  winter. 
When  this  cutting  back  \a  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  is  followed 
by  excessive  root  growth  very  strong  branch  growth  subsequently  occurs,  at 
least  during  one  season.  The  tree  often  continues  this  growth  and  does  not 
come  into  proper  bearing  until  several  years  later  than  similar  trees  wliich 
have  been  cut  back  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 

Evidence  was  obtained  as  to  the  importance  of  trees  being  exposed  as  little 
as  possible  during  the  removal  from  the  nursery  to  the  plantation.  Trees 
which  were  left  in  a  shed  for  four  days  after  being  lifted  and  before  being 
planted  suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent  in  their  subsequent  growth. 
The  authors  attribute  the  less  satisfactory  results  from  spring  planting  as 
compared  to  early  winter  planting  to  the  eiq;>osure  to  the  more  prevalent 
drying  winds  in  the  spring. 

Experiments  dealing  with  the  effect  of  branch  pruning  on  fruit  production 
were  continued  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  142),  the  results  previously  noted  being  con- 
firmed  and  extended.  The  results  show  in  general  that  to  secure  the  heaviest 
crops  the  pruning  should  be  Just  sufficient  to  develop  healthy,  well-formed  trees. 

Winter  washes  tried  at  Wisley*  1914-15,  H.  M.  Lefbot  {Jour.  Roy.  HorU 
Soc.,  il  {1915),  No,  2,  pp.  2S0^SS).— The  author  reports  tests  of  a  number  of 
winter  washes  used  on  apple  and  plum  trees.  The  washes  were  studied  with 
special  reference  to  solubility  in  or  miscibility  with  water,  corrosiveness  na 
affecting  the  rubber  tubing,  etc,  effect  on  workers  or  their  clothes*  wetting 
power,  cost,  and  general  effectiveness  of  the  wash. 

Experiment  in  setting  apple  trees,  G.  D.  Woods  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  246  {1916), 
pp.  2&-S0). — A  number  of  Baldwin  apple  trees  were  planted  in  1913,  part  of  the 
trees  being  set  in  the  usual  way  by  digging  holes  in  the  spring  with  a  spade. 
The  remainder  of  the  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  in  soil  that  had  been 
loosened  with  dynamite  the  previous  falL  Practically  no  difference  in  growth 
was  observed  between  the  two  lots  of  trees  in  1918  and  in  1914.  In  the  spring 
of  1915,  however,  it  was  found  that  about  39  per  cent  of  the  trees  planted  in 
the  holes  previously  dynamited  were  either  winterkilled  or  badly  injured  as 
compared  with  only  8  per  cent  of  those  planted  in  the  usual  way.  No  general 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  these  data.  For  the  soil  in  question,  however,  which 
is  a  moderately  heavy,  reddish  loam  underlain  with  a  very  difficultly  pene- 
trable subsoil,  it  appears  that  dynamiting  is  of  no  value  in  setting  trees. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  apple  trees  at  Highmoor  Farm,  C.  D.  Woods 
{Maine  8ta.  Bui.  246  {1916),  pp.  2-4).— -lit  connection  with  some  fertilizer  ex- 
periments with  apple  trees  conducted  at  the  Highmoor  Farm  for  several  years 
a  test  is  being  made  of  highly  nitrogenous  fertilizers  as  a  means  of  forcing  trees 
into  bearing.  Each  year  the  orchards  as  a  whole  have  received  a  commercial 
fertilizer  carrying  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  7  per  cent  potash  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre.  In  the  excess  nitrogen 
plats  the  trees  have  received  in  addition  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  100 
lbs.  per  acre.  Thus  far  no  differences  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  addi* 
tional  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizers  have  been  noticed. 

An  experiment  was  begun  in  1912  with  some  400  trees  which  had  received 
all  the  above  noted  fertilizer  treatment  for  three  years.  The  trees  were  divided 
into  8  plats,  one  of  which  received  no  fertilizer,  the  second  500  lbs.  per  acre 
annually  of  the  4:8:7  formula,  and  the  third  of  which  received  1,000  lbs.  per 
acre  of  the  4:8:7  formula.  Observations  to  date  failed  to  show  any  differences 
even  in  appearance  between  the  fully  fertilized,  partially  fertilized,  and  un- 
fertilized trees.     The  actual  yields  in  fruit,  however,  in  1914^  and  in  1915, 
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which  were  fair  crop  years,  were  larger  on  the  fertilized  plats.  The  yields 
for  1915  showed  an  increase  consistent  with  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used. 

The  experiment  is  to  be  continued  for  a  number  of  years  before  definite  con- 
dnsioDS  are  drawn. 

Held  experiments  in  spraylnsr  apple  orchards,  B.  S.  Pickktt  in  al.  {lUinoU 
8ta.  BuL  1S&  {1916) t  pp.  49-91i^t  ftg9.  22).— This  bulletin  comprises  reports  on  a 
number  of  field  experiments  conducted  in  the  leading  orchard  sections  of  Illi- 
nois. The  experiments  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
results  of  earlier  investigations  into  general  systems  of  spraying,  the  attempt 
being  made  to  erolve  methods  of  practice  which  would  be  practical  from  a 
commercial  standpoint  The  following  work  is  reported :  Spraying  experiments 
in  1910»  1911,  and  1912  at  Neoga,  Cumberland  County,  by  O.  S.  Watkins  (pp. 
5&-108) ;  spraying  experiments  in  1912  at  Flora,  Clay  County,  by  W.  A.  Ruth 
(pp.  194-117) ;  qpraylng  experiments  in  1909  at  Griggsvllle,  Pike  County,  in 
1910  and  in  1911  at  Centralia,  Marion  (}ounty,  and  in  1912  at  Anna,  Union 
Coonly,  by  L.  E.  Foglesong  (n>.  118-155) ;  spraying  experiments  In  1911  and 
in  1912  at  GriggsviUe,  Pike  (bounty,  by  A.  J.  Gunderson  (pp.  15^-186).  The 
results  secured  in  each  investigation  are  summarized.  An  introductory  account 
of  the  scope  and  methods  of  conducting  the  experiments  (pp.  49-57),  together 
with  a  general  summary  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  including  recommendations 
for  spraying  practice  in  Illinois  apple  orchards  (pp.  187-212)  are  given  by  B.  S. 
Pi<^ett 

The  experiments  as  a  whole  have  shown  the  general  effectiveness  of  applica- 
tlotts  of  standard  spray  mixtures,  including  Bordeaux,  lime-sulphur,  and  ar- 
senate of  lead  in  the  control  of  fungi  and  insects  of  the  apple.  Both  Bordeaux 
and  Iime«u1phur  properly  used  were  excellent  sprays  for  tlie  apple.  Bordeaux 
gave  greater  efficiency  as  a  fungicide  but  also  showed  serious  tendencies  to  in- 
jure fruit  and  foliage.  Lime-sulphur  exercised  a  fair  degree  of  control  of 
fungi  and  caused  little  damage  to  fruit  or  foliage.  Bordeaux  is  especially 
recommended  where  fungus  diseases  are  known  to  be  serious  and  also  for  the 
duster  bud  i^ray  since  It  seldom  Injures  either  fruit  or  foliage  at  this  stage. 
In  orchards  previously  cared  for  the  authors  adxise  the  use  of  lime-sulphur 
for  the  sl^ray  which  follows  the  fall  of  the  petaW  and  for  the  third  summer 
spray  which  follows  from  a  week  to  ten  days  after  the  fall  of  the  petals. 

Eiqwriments  were  undertaken  to  determine  whether  Bordeaux  Injury  can 
be  lessened  or  prevented  by  covering  the  first  spray  with  a  secondary  spray  of 
Bordeaux  or  by  maintaining  over  the  Bordeaux  a  coating  of  lime  throughout 
the  season.  Some  beneficial  effects  were  observed  In  certain  of  the  experiments 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  gave  no  marked  results. 

Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  proved  Inferior  to  lime-sulphur  made  in  the  usual 
way  as  a  fungicide  although  it  appeared  to  exert  some  stimulating  or  bene- 
.fldal  eflSect  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  foliage.  Owing  to  Its  worthlessness 
in  the  control  of  apple  scab  It  Is  not  recommended  as  a  successful  spray  for  the 
apple.  The  addition  of  copper  sulphate  to  llnie-sulphur  did  not  add  to  Its  use- 
fulness as  a  spray.  In  three  of  the  experiments  reported  on  It  resulted  In.  more 
or  less  severe  injury  to  the  fruit  An  application  of  lime-sulphur  made  at  the 
strength  used  for  San  Joe6  scale  applied  while  the  trees  were  dormant  was  of 
no  value  as  a  preventive  of  apple  scab.  Paris  green  proved  less  effective  than 
arsenate  of  lead  when  used  In  combination  with  standard  fungicides  for  the 
ciMitn^  of  chewing  insects,  particularly  the  codling  moth  and  the  plum  curcullo, 
and  caused  considerable  foliage  Injury. 

Arsenate  of  lead  alone  possessed  practically  no  fungicidal  value  and  It  Is 
recommended  that  it  never  be  used  except  In  combination  with  a  fungicide. 
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The  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  lime-cmiphnr  appears  to  increase  the  fungi- 
cidal value  of  the  resulting  sprajt  but  its  addition  to  Bordeaux  does  not  in- 
crease the  fungicidal  value  of  the  mixture.  In  combination  with  lime-«ulphur 
solution  the  neutral  arsenate  of  lead  produced  a  spray  which  was  more  efficient 
and  safer  to  use  than  those  arsenates  of  lead  higher  in  arsenic  oxid.  The 
various  classes  of  arsenate  of  lead  when  used  in  combination  with  Bordeaux 
showed  no  important  diiferences  in  the  control  of  diseases,  insects,  or  injuries  to 
the  fruit 

A  number  of  new  sprays  were  tested  both  as  fungicides  and  as  insecticides. 
Among  these  it  is  believed  that  com;)er  f errocyanid  ia  worthy  ot  further  inves- 
tigation as  a  fungicide.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  do  not  warrant  its  use 
except  in  an  experimental  way.  Copper  ferrocyanid  failed  to  show  any  decided 
qualities  as  a  poison  spray. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  summer  sprays  in  general  the  work  as 
a  whole  shows  that  the  first  three  summer  sprays  are  most  useful  in  improving 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  fruit  by  controlling  the  majority  of  the  insects  and 
fungi.  None  of  these  sprays  can  be  omitted  safely.  The  addition  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sprays  assisted  in  controUlng  late-brood  codling  moth  and  injury 
from  cnrculio.  A  thin  but  complete  coating  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  with  Bor- 
deaux-arsenate  of  lead  is  more  desirable  than  a  heavy  coat,  except  in  cases 
where  special  protection  from  curculio  is  neaessary. 

Varieties  of  apples  in  Ohio,  W.  J.  Orebn,  P.  Thatxe,  and  J.  B.  Kbzl  (Ohio 
8ta.  Bui.  290  {1915),  pp.  Sl-lSi,  fig:  f2).— This  bulletin  contains  full  horticul- 
tural descriptions  of  the  important  new  or  little-known  varieties  of  apples, 
together  with  briefs  descriptions  of  the  well-known  varieties  and  those  of 
minor  importance. 

A  table  showing  the  disease  susceptibility  of  varieties  of  apples,  prepared 
by  A.  D.  Selby  and  others,  is  given,  together  with  tables  showing  the  adapta- 
tion of  varieties  to  sections  of  Ohio  and  the  quality  in  different  varieties  of 
apples  for  specific  uses. 

Water-core  of  the  King  David  apple,  J.  B.  Ksil  {Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1 
{1916),  No.  4,  pp.  117,  118,  ^  i).~In  this  article  the  author  briefly  discusses 
the  tendency  of  certain  vamtles  of  apples  to  form  water^ore  through  the 
accumulation  of  excess  sap  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  flbro-vascular  bundles 
or  core  lines.  Preliminary  tests  of  a  number  of  varieties  including  the  Wine- 
sap,  Delicious,  Kinnard,  and  Stayman  Wlnesap  indicate  that  where  the  water- 
core  is  not  too  severe  the  excess  of  sap  is  again  distributed  to  the  surrounding 
tissues  In  the  ripening  process.  Recovery  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  in  King 
David  than  in  any  other  variety  tested,  the  water-core  specimens  becoming 
Inedible  and  subject  to  early  decay. 

The  results  of  storage  tests  with  King  David  conducted  in  1914  and  in  1015 
indicate  that  if  this  variety  is  picked  with  a  moderately  good  color  before  the 
water-core  develops  it  may  remain  either  in  cold  storge  or  cellar  storage  fbr 
several  months  without  developing  water-core.  In  the  tests  here  reported  apples 
stored  about  October  12  developed  no  water-core  in  storage,  whereas  with 
apples  stored  on  October  23  an  average  of  only  81  per  cent  of  the  apples  was 
free  from  water-core. 

Peach  preoooling,  B.  SMrrH  {Agr.  Qaz.  Canada,  S  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  M1'-12S^ 
fiffs.  2), — In  some  experiments  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture preoooled  peaches  were  placed  in  two  experimental  cars  which  were 
iced  with  crushed  ice  and  5  per  cent  of  salt  in  place  of  block  Ice  without  salt, 
as  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  icing.  The  results  were  satisfactory,  the  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  80  to  40*^  F.  during  an  8-day  trip,  thus  giving  better  tempera- 
tures than  are  ordinarily  secured  In  block  ice  cars.    There  waa^o  evidence  of 
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damage  from  lower  temperatures  near  the  tanks.  The  cars  required  a  very 
small  amount  of  ice  during  transit 

A  refrigerator  car  loaded  with  precooled  fruit  showed  a  rapid  cooling  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  trip  as  compared  with  a  slow  rate  of  cooling  In  a  refriger- 
ator car  loaded  with  fruit  not  precooled. 

Pruning  the  bearing  prune  tree,  Y.  R.  Gabdnbb  (Better  Fruit,  10  (1916),  No, 

9,  pp,  9-11,  figs.  6). — A,  discussion  of  pruning  with  special  reference  to  the 
maintenance  and  proper  distribution  of  fruit  spurs  in  bearing  prune  trees. 

Oooseberries,  O.  M.  Tatlob  (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  46  (1915),  pp.  5). — 
Concise  directions  are  given  for  growing  gooseberries,  including  Information 
relative  to  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases  and  varieties. 

Winter  protection  of  the  Vinifera  grape,  F.  Gabcia  and  J.  W.  Rionet 
(New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  100  (1916),  pp.  $2,  figs.  i0).— This  buUetln  describes 
experiments  started  in  1906  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the  effect  of 
winter  protection  upon  the  vines  and  yield  of  five  varieties  of  Vinifera  grapes. 

Summing  up  the  results  for  several  seasons  it  was  found  that  the  simple  bank- 
ing up  of  the  dirt  around  the  vines  protected  them  during  the  winter  and  that 
the  yields  were  very  satisfactory.  Unprotected  vines  were  winter  injured  every 
time,  except  once,  when  there  was  considerable  rainfall  during  the  winter. 
With  reference  to  resistance  to  winter  temperatures  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
New  Mexico  Mission  were  most  resistant,  followed  by  the  Black  €k>michon 
variety.  The  Emi)eror  and  Flame  Tokay  varieties  were  slightly  less  hardy 
than  the  Black  Cornichon. 

Irrigating  the  vines  alone  without  covering  them  did  not  prevent  winter 
injury.  Vines  that  were  irrigated  either  before  or  right  after  covering  showed 
no  material  advantage  over  those  covered  and  not  Irrigated,  but  irrigation  either 
before  or  after  covering  did  not  make  the  vines  any  more  susceptible  to  winter 
injury,  and  irrigating  Just  before  covering  makes  the  plowing  of  the  soil  and 
the  banking  of  the  vines  easier. 

Directions  are  given  for  banking  up  and  uncovering  the  vines.  The  observa- 
tions indicate  that  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  uncover  the  vines  from  two  to  four 
weeks  l)ef ore  the  pruning  takes  place,  which,  at  the*  station,  is  usually  done  the 
first  week  in  AprlL  If  the  vines  are  left  covered  too  long  the  base  buds  are  apt 
to  grow  and  be  injured,  either  in  pruning  or  uncovering.  The  two  or  three 
weeks  difference  in  time  of  covering  did  not  show  any  material  Influence  on  the 
yield.  In  general  it  is  recommended  that  the  vines  be  covered  from  two  to 
three  weeks  after  the  first  frost 

The  hybrid  direct  hearers  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  in  1915,  A.  Des- 
Mouuics  and  V.  Villabd  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-CerUre),  S7  (1916),  Nos. 

10,  pp.  «28,  229;  11,  pp.  25B-260;  12,  pp.  274-279;  IS,  pp.  S06-S11).— This  is  the 
usual  progress  report  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  234)  relative  to  the  behavior  of  a  large 
number  of  hybrid  direct  bearing  grapes,  with  special  reference  to  their,  resist- 
ance to  disease  and  drought  and  their  adaptation  to  various  soil  conditions. 

The  two  groups  of  varieties  of  the  Hicora  pecan  and  their  relation  to 
self-sterility,  H.  P.  Stdckey  (Proc.  Soc.  Hort.  8ci,,  12  (1915),  pp.  ^i--M).— A 
report  of  investigations  conducted  at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  the 
results  of  which  are  summarized  above. 

Dahlias  and  their  culture,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  4$  (1915), 
pp.  2S,  pU.  8). — ^In  this  circular  the  author  gives  a  brief  history  of  dahlias, 
together  with  the  classification  of  dahlias  as  recently  adopted  by  the  American 
Dahlia  Society,  and  descriptive  lists  of  various  types  of  dahlias  considered 
worthy  of  recommendation  for  general  culture.  GoQclse  directions  for  the 
culture  and  care  of  dahlias  are  also  included^ 
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A  street  tree  system  for  Hew  York  City,  Boroncrh  of  Manhattan,  L.  D.  Ck>z 
(N.  Y.  State  Col.  Forestry,  Syracuse  Univ.  IPubs.},  16  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  89,  pU. 
3,  figs.  SS). — ^Thls  bulletin  comprises  a  report  to  the  park  commissioner  for  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  and  onbodies  the  results  of  the  author's 
Investigation  concerning  the  possibilities  for  successful  tree  growth  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattaa 

The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  following  general  headings:  The 
street  tree  problem  in  Manhattan,  the  street  tree  system,  planting  types,  spacing 
and  arrangement,  what  trees  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  the  cost  of  planting,  organi- 
zation and  budget,  the  street  tree  census,  and  street  tree  planting  in  Richmond. 
A  plan  showing  a  proposed  system  of  street  planting  for  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan is  appended. 

The  making  of  a  home,  E.  E.  Rezvobd  (PhUadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  d 
Co.,  1916,  pp.  SIS,  pl8,  8). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  ornamental  gardening. 

FOBESTET. 

Forest  legislation  in  America  prior  to  March  4,  1789,  J.  P.  Kinnet  {New 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  S70  {1916),  pp.  861-405) .—This  bulletin  comprises  part 
of  a  study  presented  for  the  degree  of  master  of  forestry  at  Ck>mell  UniTersity. 

The  bulletin  discusses  early  legislation  in  the  colonies  regarding  forest  fires, 
the  conservation  of  timber  and  the  prevention  of  trespass,  regulation  of  the 
lumber  and  timber  industry,  British  legislation  directed  toward  the  control  of 
forest  industries  in  the  colonies,  and  special  developments  in  forest  law  during 
the  50  years  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

A  bibliography  of  consulted  literature  is  appended. 

Forest  provisions  of  New  York  State  constitution,  O.  R.  Pirrns  {Forestry 
Quart.,  U  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  50-60). — ^This  paper  discusses  forest  activities  in 
New  York  State  in  relation  to  various  forest  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The 
text  of  the  conservation  amendment  proposed  by  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1915  is  also  given  and  discussed. 

The  fire  wardens'  manual  {N.  H.  Forestry  Com.  Bui.  5,  rev.  {1916),  pp.  88, 
figs.  2). — ^This  bulletin  contains  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  relating  to  forest 
protection  and  instruction  to  forest  fire  wardens,  lookout  watchmen,  patrolmen, 
and  others  connected  with  the  forest  fire  service. 

The  Algerian  forest  code,  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jb.  {Forestry  Quart.,  H  {1916),  No. 
1,  pp.  66-^0). — ^The  present  forest  code  of  Algeria,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
1903,  is  here  given  and  discussed. 

Eighth  report  of  the  state  forester,  1915,  W.  O.  Fillet  and  A«  E.  Moss 
{Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pt.  S,  pp.  193-^2,  pU.  2). — ^Thls  report  covers 
the  work  of  1914  and  1915,  and  includes  the  results  of  a  forest  survey  of  the 
State  of  Ck)nnecticut  completed  in  1914  and  data  showing  the  forest  fires  in 
Connecticut  during  1914  and  1915.  Forest  conditions  in  the  diiferent  counties  of 
the  State  are  discussed  and  a  detailed  table  of  forest  areas  by  town  and  county 
is  given,  as  well  as  maps  showing  the  percentage  of  forest  land  in  Ck)nnecticut 
towns  and  the  regions  containing  the  most  extensive  forest  areas  in  the  State. 
An  area  of  1,482,700  acres  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  found  to 
be  wooded. 

[Report  on  Indiana  Forest  Reserve  for  1915],  B.  A.  Gladden  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Ind.  Bd.  Forestry,  15  {1915),  pp.  HSl,  figs.  P).— This  report  consists  in  the 
main  of  a  statement  of  progress  made  on  some  80  forest  tracts  in  the  reserve 
(E.  S.  R..  38,  p.  144). 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  state  forester  [of  Massachusetts],  F.  W.  Rane 
{Awn.  Rpt.  State  Forester  Mass.,  12  {1915),  pp.  ISO,  pis.  8).~Thi8  is  the  usual 
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annwil  report  relative  to  the  administration  and  management  of  the  state 
nurseries  and  forests  in  Massachusetts,  including  also  accounts  of  refores- 
tation work,  private  cooperative  forestry  work,  and  fire  protection  worlc.  In- 
formation is  also  given  relative  to  the  present  status  of  the  chestnut  blight 
and  white  pine  blister  rust  and  the  work  of  suppressing  the  gipsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths. 

Present  conditions  of  applied  forestry  in  Canada,  H.  R.  Mackillan  (Quart. 
Jour.  Forestry,  10  {1916),  No,  2,  pp.  105-lSS). — ^An  account  of  the  forest  policy 
In  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada  and  its  effect  on  practical  forestry. 

Silviealtnral  problems  of  Canadian  forest  reserves,  B.  B.  Fernow  (Forestry 
Quart,^  H  {1916)  f  No.  1,  pp.  IjH^). — ^A  paper  on  this  subject  presented  to  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1916.  The  subject  matter 
embraces  the  results  of  an  inspection  made  to  formulate  propositions  for  in- 
vestigatory work  as  a  basis  for  an  eventual  technical  management  of  the  re- 
serves. 

Forest  patholoery  in  forest  regulation,  B.  P.  Meinxcke  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  275  (1916),  pp.  63).— This  bulletin  comprises  a  study  of  the  pathology  of 
some  white  fir  stands  located  on  the  Crater  National  Forest  in  southwestern 
Oregon.  The  purpose  of  the  present  study  Is  to  show  by  means  of  one  example 
the  problems  in  forest  pathology  as  related  to  forest  regulation  and  to  furnish 
some  data  for  the  development  of  laws  leading  to  the  regulation  of  forests,  with 
^lecial  reference  to  the  production  of  sound  timber. 

Regulation  of  yield  is  discussed  at  some  length,  consideration  being  given  to 
working  plans,  rotation,  the  cutting  cycle,  cumulative  risk,  period  of  transi- 
tion, condition  of  timber  stock,  total  loss,  and  inferior  species.  The  author's 
methods  of  investigation  are  described  in  detail  and  a  short  review  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  plant  pathology  of  white  fir  is  included.  The  results 
of  the  investigation  are  discussed  under  the  general  headings  of  decay  In 
relation  to  wounds,  care  of  virgin  forests,  forest  regulation  through  timber 
sales,  marking,  and  pathological  rotation  and  cutting  cycles. 

Abnormal  wood  in  conifers,  W.  Somervillg  (Quart.  Jour.  Forestry,  10 
(1916),  No.  2,  pp.  132-136,  pis.  2). — ^The  author  here  describes  and  illustrates  a 
form  of  wood  injury  occurring  in  a  number  of  species  of  young  conifers  in 
the  early  spring  wood  of  the  growth  of  1912.  The  injury  is  attributed  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  drought  during  the  summer  of  1911. 

The  costs  and  values  of  forest  protection,  P.  S.  Lovejot  (Forestry  Quart., 
H  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  2Jh38). — ^A  discussion  of  forest  protection  results  on  the 
National  Forests  and  in  other  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  status  of 
fire  protection  as  a  business  proposition.  The  author  concludes  that  the  forest 
business  can  fully  Justify  the  costs  of  adequate  protection,  which  will  prob- 
ably approximate  20  cts.  per  acre  per  year,  of  which  perhaps  10  cts.  will  be 
chargeable  to  fire  protection. 

ConoeminiT  site,  F.  Roth  (Forestry  Quart.,  H  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S-IS). — A 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  site  classification  as  applied  to  forestry,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  relative  to  a  basis  for  such  classification. 

In  an  addendum  to  this  paper  by  H.  A.  Parker  (pp.  12,  13)  data  are  given 
showing  the  close  relationship  of  height  and  volume  to  site  among  the  pines. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  mixing  trees,  A.  T.  Gillandebs  (Quart.  Jour. 
Forestry,  10  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  87-104) .—This  article  deals  largely  with  com- 
binations of  trees  suitable  for  establishing  young  forest  plantations.  Brief 
reference  Is  also  made  to  ameliorative  mixtures  and  deferred  mixtures. 

Trees  for  Kansas,  C.  A.  Scott  (Kansas  8ta.  Circ.  55  (1916),  pp.  19,  figs.  9).— 
Lists  are  given  of  trees  and  native  slirubs  suited  to  different  sections  and  soils 
in  Kansas,  together  with  general  directions  for  the  planting  and  care  of  trees. 
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Data  are  also  given  showing  the  results  secured  from  trees  sent  out  by  the 
state  nursery  during  four  seasons. 

The  junipers  and  their  commercial  importance,  W.  Dallimobe  {Roy,  Bot. 
Oard.  Kew,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  No.  1  {1916),  pp.  Jfi-^).— Descriptive  notes 
dealing  with  cedar  woods  In  a  previous  article  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  842)  are  here 
extended,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  other  species  of  Juniper  not  so  well 
known  commercially  as  cedar. 

Battan  supply  of  the  Philippines,  J.  R.  Abnold  {U.  S.  Dept.  Com.,  Bur. 
Foreign  and  Dom,  Com.,  Spec.  AgenU  8er.,  No.  95  {1915),  pp.  40). — ^A  statistical 
report  on  the  supply  of  Philippine  rattan  and  Its  suitability  as  to  quality,  cost 
of  exploitation,  etc.,  for  placing  In  quantities  on  the  export  market 

Wood-using  industries  of  West  Virginia,  compiled  by  J.  G.  Nellis  and  J.  T. 
Habbis  (W.  Va.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  10  {1915),  pp.  iiJ).— This  embraces  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  the  wood-using  Industries  of  West  Virginia,  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Information  is  given  relative  to  the  principal 
woods  of  the  State;  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  woods  used  in  the  Industries, 
including  those  grown  in  the  State  and  out  of  the  State;  and  the  uses  of  the 
various  woods. 

By-products  of  the  lumber  industry,  H.  K.  Benson  {V.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Bur. 
Foreign  and  Dom.  Com.,  Spec.  Agents  Ser.,  No.  110  {1916),  pp.  68,  pi.  l,Jiga,  10). — 
This  bulletin  embraces  the  results  of  a  survey  relative  to  the  utilization  of  the 
by-products  of  the  lumber  Industry  in  the  United  States.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  utilization  of  wood  in  the  wood-distlUation  Industries,  pulp  manu- 
facture, and  tannin-extract  manufacture.  The  other  Industries  discussed  are 
the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  producer  gas,  oxalic  acid,  plastics,  and 
needle  oils.  A  general  account  is  given  of  methods  and  processes  employed, 
together  with  data  showing  the  extent  of  the  industries. 

An  efficient  system  for  computing  timber  estimates,  C.  E.  Dunston  and 
C.  R.  Gabvey  {Forestry  Quart.,  H  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  1,  2,  pi.  i).— A  simple 
device  for  holding  timber  estimate  sheets  and  volume  tables  when  computing 
estimates  on  adding  machines  Is  here  Illustrated  and  described. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAITrS. 

Work  connected  with  insect  and  fungus  pests  and  their  control,  W.  Robson 
{Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.  Montserrat,  1914-15,  pp.  lS-4tO). — 
The  staining  of  cotton  is  thought  to  be  due  to  some  organism  not  yet  identified 
which  is  given  entrance  by  the  stalner  insect  when  It  pierces  the  boll  In  order 
to  extract  the  juices  from  the  seed.  A  number  of  other  Injurious  Insects  are 
reported   ui)on. 

Exi)erlments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  control  of  leaf  rust  of  peanuts 
( Uredo  sp.)  resulted  in  an  increase  of  yield.  This  outcome  was  in  contrast  with 
that  of  two  previous  tests,  which  were,  however,  made  later  in  the  season. 

PucHnia  muydis,  not  previously  recorded  here,  was  noted  as  general  in  one 
field.  A  field  of  young  maize  plants  to  leeward  of  an  old  infected  field  showed 
pustules  of  the  fungus  three  weeks  after  the  time  of  its  planting. 

Tephrosia  Candida  was  attacked  by  Neocosmospora  vasinfecta. 

Flower  heads  of  Imphee  (sorghum)  were  reported  to  be  attacked  by  SphaceUy- 
theca  sorghi.  The  formalin  treatment  (1  lb.  to  30  gal.  water)  is  said  to  be  con- 
venient and  safely  preventive. 

Damping  off  of  onion  seedlings  In  the  seed  bed,  caused  by  a  fungus  or  fungi, 
is  said  to  be  prevented  by  thoroughly  heating  the  soil  for  some  time  or  by  use 
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of  formalin  (1  part  to  50  of  water),  or  by  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
aeed  bed. 

A  lace  bark  tree  (Lagetia  lintearia)  was  killed  by  LaHodiplodia  theobromof^ 
said  to  be  a  common  cause  of  injury  to  cacao  and  other  tree& 

Tbe  ornamental  plant  Plumbago  rosea  was  attacked  and  injured  by  nema- 
todes, which  may  also  be  the  cause  of  swellings  on  Ecliiuma 

ICyoological  and  pathological  notes,  M.  Tubooni  and  L.  Marsi  (AUi  IsU 
Boi,  B.  Univ.  Pavia,  2.  9er^  1$  {1915) t  pp.  S29-SS6,  pL  i).— The  authors  describe 
as  having  been  found  on  leaves  of  ash  received  from  Mexico,  Cercospora  Utm^ 
bricoides,  n.  sp. ;  on  a  branch  of  CasiiUoa  eloMtiea  from  the  same  source,  Nedria 
eastUUME  n.  sp.;  and  on  twigs  of  mulberry  from  Bulgaria,  SteganoipoHmm 
koaaroffii  n.  sp. 

Seview  of  plant  diseases,  G.  Scaua  (BoI.  Min.  Affr,^  Indus,  e  Com,  IBomeh 
Ber,  B,  H  (1916) ^  I,  No,  S,  pp.  5iMW).— ^This  is  a  condensed  review  of  crypto- 
gamic  diseases,  animal  parasites,  etc.,  of  plants  as  studied  in  the  laboratory  for 
vegetable  pathology  in  the  school  of  enology  at  Catania,  during  1910-1913. 

Annual  report  of  the  government  botanist  for  1914-15,  W.  Smaix  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Dept,  Agr.  Uganda^  1915,  pp.  57-70). — Coffee  leaf  disease  {HemUeia  vasta- 
tri^)  is  reported  as  having  decreased  since  1918,  apparently  of  its  own  accord. 
Spraying  is  recommended  as  a  preventive,  especially  in  case  of  young  estates. 

Coffee  dieback,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  due  to  attack  by  Hemileia,  is 
r^arded  as  the  direct  effect  of  a  form  of  overbearing  by  the  branches  inter- 
mediate between  the  basal  and  apical  regions.  The  remedy  consists  in  cutting 
away  all  the  part  above  the  early  branches  and  reproducing  the  top  by  means  of 
a  new  sncker  from  the  stump,  also  in  relieving  the  intermediate  branches  of 
their  heavy  first  crop.  Good  cultivation  is  a  necessity.  Of  the  fungi  noted  in 
this  connection  none  appears  to  be  constantly  present 

Brown  root  disease  of  coffee,  due  to  Hymenochwie  noxia,  has  usually  been 
traced  to  a  dead  stump  or  log,  frequently  of  unknown  species.  The  mycelium, 
however,  can  not  make  its  way  through  the  soil,  so  that  only  the  older  trees  are 
attacked. 

Sooty  mold  of  coffee,  due  to  Capnodium  brasUiense,  is  checlced  by  killing  the 
insects  which  it  follows  with  a  spray  of  whale  oil  soap  solution.  An  anomaly 
in  the  flowering  of  Uganda  coffee  was  noted  in  which  no  pollen  was  shed,  owing 
to  nondehiscence  of  the  anthers. 

Cacao  was  very  little  diseased.  A  dieback  was  attributed  to  a  fungus  show- 
ing, apimrently,  the  Diplodia  spores  of  Thyridaria  tarda.  These  are  thought  to 
cause  also  a  dieback  of  Hevea,  and  in  part  at  least  a  pod  disease  of  cacao  which 
in  other  cases  was  associated  with  CoUetotrichum  inoamatum  and  later  with 
Phytophthora  faheri,  A  root  disease  of  cacao  is  described  which  is  thought  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  native  plants  previously  cultivated. 

Hevea  also  showed  few  diseases,  Hymenochwie  noxia  being  the  only  root  dis- 
ease as  yet  certainly  identified.  A  dieback  was  associated  with  T,  tarda^  PhyU 
loBtida  ramicola,  and  Phoma  hevecB,  but  not  with  Olmosporium  alborubrum, 
previously  noted  in  this  connection.    Hevea  canker  has  not  been  reported. 

Ceara  rubber  (Manihot  glasiovii)  is  often  attacked  and  ruined  by  Loranihus 
emlebbensU, 

Cotton  is  free  from  fungus  disease  except  in  case  of  Ramularia  areola,  which 
is  confined  chiefly  to  young  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  attacked,  usually  not 
very  severely.  Wheat  in  some  sections  is  attacked  by  Puccinia  gram^nis.  Maize 
is  attacked  by  head  smut  {Sorosporium  reilianum)^  which  is  not  Imown  to  have 
been  reported  previously  in  Uganda. 

Mention  Is  made  of  several  other  fungi  known  to  attack  various  wild  or  culti- 
vated plants  in  Uganda. 
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An  anatomieal  study  of  Gymnoflporanglvm  galls,  A.  Stewast  {Amer.  Jowr. 
BoUy  2  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  iO^-JUl,  pU.  2,  fig.  i).~The  author  states  that  the 
large  galls  which  O.  jwnAperirvirgimawB  and  Q.  globoBum  cause  on  the  younger 
branches  of  Juniperut  virginiana  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  being  evi- 
dently transformed  axillary  buds.  They  are  said  to  have  two  distinct  flbro- 
vascular  systems,  one  of  which  is  a  leaf-trace  system  and  the  other  a  stem  whkdi, 
in  case  of  the  older  galls,  gradually  breaks  up  and  radiates  outwardly  still 
deeper  into  the  gall  tissue.  Leaf  tissue  is  also  involved  In  the  formation  of  a 
gall,  remains  thereof  being  found  usually  adhering  to  the  older  galls. 

Normal  stems  sometimes  appear  to  have  grown  out  from  the  mnrtace  of  the 
older  galls.  Accessory  stem  structures  occur,  probably  originating  in  a  branch- 
ing of  the  main  stem  in  the  galL  Broad,  ray-like  masses  of  parenchjrma,  sur- 
rounded by  tracheids,  are  of  somewhat  common  occurrence.  Irregularly  twisted 
masses  of  fibrovaacular  tissue  resembling  like  structures  in  traumatic  wood  also 
occur.  Cells  apparently  transitional  between  parencliyma  and  tradields  are  not 
uncommon.  The  irregularly  running  bundles  in  the  gall  are  composed  largely 
of  scalariform  tracheids. 

A  bibliography  is  given. 

Caldum  hypochlorite  as  a  seed  steriliser,  J.  K.  Wilson  (Ama*.  Jour.  Bot.^ 
2  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  420--427).''The  author  gives  a  summarized  compilation  of 
the  methods  employed  by  the  several  investigators  named  in  this  connection, 
and  describes  his  own  experiments  for  sterilizing  seeds  with  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite. 

The  considerable  number  of  tests  made  and  the  results  obtained  as  shown 
are  held  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  method  used,  employing  the  blea<di- 
ing  powder  as  an  aid  in  securing  sterile  plantlets  from  seed.  Ease  of  appli- 
cation and  freedom  of  the  seed  from  injury  except  after  long  exposure  are 
further  advantages  claimed  for  the  method.  The  effect  of  the  solution  la 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  hypocholorous  acid,  which  acts  as  a  toxic  agent. 

Some  notes  on  Bordeaux  and  Bursrundy  mixtures,  S.  F.  Ashbt  {Jour. 
Jamaica  Agr.  8oc.,  19  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  842-^45). — ^Discussing  the  composition 
and  merits  of  some  proprietary  and  other  spraying  preparations,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  ready-made  powders  intended  to  replace  homemade  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundy  mixtures  are  prepared  on  the  wrong  principle,  being  merely 
mechanical  mixtures  of  the  Ingredients  and  not  the  finished  product  of  their 
mutual  action,  so  that  the  great  advantage  of  a  finely  suspended  solid,  which 
can  be  secured  only  by  mixing  weak  solutions,  is  lost,  and  a  coarse,  rapidly 
settling  mixture  results.  The  homemade  mixtures  are  deemed  less  expensive 
and  more  satisfactory  as  to  results,  but  somewhat  more  troublesome  to  prepare. 
Formulas  and  directions  for  their  use  are  given,  and  the  relative  costs  are  dis- 
cussed, with  the  particular  adaptations  of  each  preparation. 

Tests  with  Ferodd,  F.  Stranak  {Deut.  Landxo.  Presse,  42  {1915),  Nos.  €2, 
pp.  537 f  638;  63,  pp.  544-646,  figs.  7).— This  is  an  account  of  tests  with  a  pro- 
prietary preparation  containing  certain  radio-active  substances.  For  this  value 
is  claimed  as  a  fungicide,  chiefly  in  connection  with  cereals,  and  also  as  an 
energizer  of  the  growing  plantlets. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  cereal  diseases  by  steeping  the  seed  grain, 
E.  RiEHM  {Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  35  {1915),  No.  24,  PP>  161,  i<»).— Good  results  as 
regards  smut  control  are  claimed  to  have  been  obtained  by  soaking  the  seed 
grain  from  10  to  60  minutes  In  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent  of  mercury  chlorophenol, 
or  in  0.1  per  cent  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  for  15  minutes  in  0.1  per  cent  of 
formaldehyde  (which  was  less  injurious  to  germlnablllty),  but  less  satisfactory 
results  followed  the  use  of  0.1  per  cent  of  chinosol  for  10  to  20  minutes,  w  of 
0.2  per  cent  of  chinosol  for  5  to  15  minutes. 
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Leaf  stripe  {HelmifUhosporium  gramineum)  appears  not  to  have  been 
lessened  by  steeping  the  grain  in  formaldeliyde  of  0.1  per  cent  strength  for 
from  10  to  30  minutes,  but  copper  sulphate  of  0.5  per  cent  strength  for  the 
same  period  reduced  the  disease  considerably,  and  1  per  cent  reduced  attack 
to  about  0.5  per  cent  of  the  grain  sown.  Mercury  chlorophenol  and  chinosol 
alao  appear  to  be  practical  remedies  for  leaf  stripe. 

Tests  on  the  control  of  Fusarium  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  germi- 
nabllity  are  considered  to  show  that  chinosol  is  not  to  be  recommended  un- 
reservedly In  this  connection.  Uspulum,  a  trade  preparation  of  mercury 
dilorophenol,  is  said  to  have  about  equal  value  with  corrosive  sublimate,  while 
formaldehyde  has  somewhat  less. 

Bmut  control,  O.  Appel  (Mitt,  Deut.  Landto.  OeselL,  SO  {1915),  No.  S7,  pp. 
$51,  55t). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  some  methods  for  the  control  of  grain  smuts 
which  are  claimed  to  be  sufficiently  safe,  suitable,  and  ine3ci>ensive  to  warrant 
their  employment  in  the  present  situation  in  Germany.  These  include  washing 
the  seed  grain  by  hand,  treating  with  from  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent  of  formaldehyde, 
and  steeping  in  water  at  45^  C.  (113^  F.)  for  two  hours  or  at  40**  for  from 
six  to  eight  hours,  or  a  combined  treatment  by  steeping  in  water  at  from 
25  to  30**  for  four  hours  (or  one  hour  and  covering  the  grain  from  six  to  eight 
hours)  and  then  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes  In  water  at  from  50  to  52*^. 

[Grain  rusts],  B.  Riehm  (Deut.  Landtc.  Presse,  -J2  (1915),  No.  49,  pp.  43S, 
4S4,  pi.  1,  fig.  i). — ^Thls  is  a  descriptive  discussion  of  black  rust  (Puccinia 
fframinis)  on  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats;  yellow  rust  (P.  glumarum)  on 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley;  brown  rust  (P.  triticina)  on  wheat;  brown  rust  (P. 
dUpersa)  on  rye;  crown  rust  (P.  coronifera)  on  oats;  and  dwarf  rust  (P.  sim- 
plex) on  barley. 

[^ijurious  influences  affecting  winter  rye],  K.  St5bmieb  (Deut.  Landw. 
Presse,  42  (1915),  Noa.  65,  pp.  559-561;' 66,  pp.  572,  57S,  fig.  i).— This  Is  a  dis- 
cussion of  weather,  soil,  and  plant  and  animal  parasites  as  affecting  rye  pro- 
duction in  1914-15  in  Pomerania,  with  more  particular  reference  to  Fusarium 
as  rested  to  foot  rot  and  to  remedies  therefor.  A  proprietary  preparation  of 
corrosive  sublimate  is  recommended  as  preferable  to  copper  sulphate  or  for- 
maldehyde in  this  region. 

CUmatie  conditions  as  related  to  Cercospora  beticola,  Venus  W.  Pool  and 
H.  B.  McKat  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  21-60, 
pU.  2,  figs.  10).— The  results  are  given  of  a  study  carried  on  at  Rocky  Ford, 
CoIOm  from  1911  to  1918,  and  near  Madison,  Wis.,  during  1914,  to  determine  the 
dlmatic  conditions  of  both  winter  and  summer  as  bearing  on  the  vitality  and 
development  of  C.  beticola.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  temperature  and 
soil  moisture  conditions,  similar  results  were  obtained  from  the  overwintering 
experiments  at  both  places. 

When  exposed  to  outdoor  conditions,  the  conidia  of  the  fungus  die  in  sugar 
beet  top  material  in  from  one  to  four  months,  but  when  kept  dry,  they  may 
remain  alive  as  much  as  eight  months.  The  sclerotia-like  bodies  which  are  em- 
bedded In  the  tissues  of  the  host  are  more  resistant  than  the  conidia  and  live 
through  the  winter  when  only  slightly  protected,  becoming  a  source  of  Infection 
for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Tests  of  artificial  cultures  showed  that  exposure  to  constant  temperatures 
of  from  95  to  97*  F.  was  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  but  that  when  ex- 
posed for  three  days  to  either  of  these  temperatures  and  then  changed  to  87"*, 
growth  followed,  as  was  also  the  case  when  cultures  were  held  at  either  of 
these  t^nperatures  for  eight  hours  and  then  at  68"  for  16  hours.  A  temperature 
of  106*  was  found  fatal  in  all  combinations  tested. 
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Temperature  and  relative  hamidity  were  found  to  influence  production  of 
conldia  and  infection  in  mncli  the  same  way.  A  temperature  of  from  80  to  90*", 
with  a  night  minimum  preferably  not  below  60*,  was  moat  favorable  to  conidial 
production,  which  was  checked  by  a  temperature  of  100**  or  higher  and  retarded 
by  a  range  from  below  50  to  80^.  A  maximum  humidity  ranging  above  60 
for  not  less  than  15  to  18  hours  each  day  induced  a  good  growth  of  the  fungus. 
Because  of  the  higher  humidity  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf,  the  conidia  are  generally  more  abundant  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  spots, 
and  because  of  the  action  of  rain  and  wind  they  disappear  more  rapidly  from 
the  upper  surface. 

Control  of  dub  root  of  crudfers,  F.  Bubkhabdt  (M oiler's  Deut.  Odrt.  Ztg^ 
SO  {1915),  No.  94,  pp.  274,  275,  fig.  i).— Control  measures  recommended  tor 
Plasmodiophora  In'ossidB,  causing  club  root  of  crucifers,  include  rotation,  the 
application  of  500  gm.  of  freshly  slaked  lime  per  square  meter  in  the  fall,  fol- 
lowed in  the  spring  by  50  gm.  of  a  potassium  salt  with  well  rotted  compost, 
careful  selection  of  stock  for  planting,  and  removal  of  any  unthrifty  plants. 

Flax  disease  investigations  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pt.  1,  p.  16).— The 
Investigations  in  flax  diseases,  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  are 
briefly  described.  Special  centgener  plantings  have  been  made  to  increase  re- 
sistance of  flax  to  rust  and  wilt 

The  results  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  are  said  to  Indicate  that 
resistance  can  be  developed  to  an  extent  that  will  practically  control  these 
diseases.  Trials  were  made  of  seeds  sent  in  by  farmers  to  be  tested  for 
resistance,  the  results  of  which  seem  to  indicate  that  resistance  power,  when 
once  acquired^  will  endure  for  a  considerable  period,  even  thou^  the  crop 
is  grown  on  ground  free  from  the  diseases.  Crops  grown  from  seed  which 
had  been  wet,  moldy,  or  frozen  showed  diminished  powers  of  resistance. 

A  Bhizoctonia  disease  of  licoriee,  W.  Himmelbaub  {ZUchr,  Landto. 
VersucJmo.  Osterr.,  17  il914)f  No.  8-^,  pp.  ertl-BSS,  ftga.  P).— Giving  the  results 
of  microscopic  and  microchemical  studies  on  a  Rhizoctonia  disease  said  to 
decrease  materially  the  returns  from  Glycyrrhlza,  the  author  describes  the 
development  of  the  fungus  and  of  the  alterations  caused  thereby.  It  is  stated 
that  the  diseased  portion  soon  takes  on  somewhat  the  character  of  a  foreign 
body,  having  been  separated  more  or  less  completely  by  a  cork  layer  firom 
the  healthy  portions. 

Investigations  of  potato  diseases  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pt  1,  pp. 
17,  18), — It  is  reported  that  the  Fusarium  wilt,  Fusarium  rot,  brown  stem  rot, 
Rhizoctonia,  and  leaf  roll  of  potatoes  are  of  economic  importance  in  the  potato 
districts  of  North  Dakota.  These  diseases  appear  to  be  more  active  in  the 
lighter  soil  areas,  while  early  blight  is  reported  as  occurring  extensively  in  the 
region  of  heavier  soils. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  Rhizoctonia  on  potato  vines  has  led  to  a  study 
of  that  organism.  In  samples  of  soil  collected  from  24  plats  that  had  been 
devoted  to  crop  rotation  for  24  years,  18  lots  showed  the  presence  of  Corticium 
vagum.  Many  of  these  plats  had  not  been  cropped  to  potatoes  for  many  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  is  considered  probable  that  Rhizoctonia  occurs 
on  the  roots  and  debris  of  a  large  variety  of  plants,  and  that  the  present 
method  of  treating  seed  potatoes  to  avoid  this  disease  is  correspondingly  futile. 

Potato  diseases,  O.  Schlumbebgeb  (Deut.  Landw.  Presae,  42  (1915),  No.  41, 
pp,  S69,  370,  ph  i).— This  includes  a  description  of  Phytophthora  tuber  rot, 
bacterial  wet  rot,  Fusarium  or  dry  tuber  rot,  verticilliose  or  wilting  disease, 
bacterial  ring  rot,  hollow  tubers,  various  spotting  diseases,  Oospora  scab, 
8pongospora  powdery  scab,  canker  (Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica),  and  Rhi- 
zoctonia disease.    Some  preventive  and  remedial  measures  are  also  discussed. 
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Filosity  in  yonnir  potato  plants,  P.  Passt  {Jour,  8oe.  Nat.  Hort,  France,  4. 
ser.,  15  (1914),  Jidth-Dec,,  pp.  50O,  501). — Of  two  potato  tubers  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  one  was  shown  to  have  produced  normal 
sprouts,  while  the  other  exhibited  a  clearly  marked  case  of  fllosity.  The  facts 
are  supposed  to  refute  the  views  of  Parisot  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  148)  that  this 
abDomiallty  in  growth  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxid  during 
storage. 

Downy  mildew  (Sclerospora  macrospora)  on  rice»  L.  Qabotto  (Cfior.  RiHoolt^ 
5  {1915),  No.  18,  pp.  292-^4,  fig.  1). — ^A.  disease  of  rice  is  described  as  due  to 
S.  macrospora.  The  head,  if  it  emerges,  is  distorted  and  empty  of  grain,  owing 
to  atrophy  or  transformation  of  the  essential  floral  organs. 

A  stem  disease  of  sucrar  cane  In  Barbados,  W.  Nowell  {Agr,  News  [BarbO' 
dos},  15  {1916),  No.  357,  p.  14)- — ^The  author  has  examined  a  sugar  cane  disease 
appearing  in  Barbados,  said  to  be  similar  to  or  identical  with  that  occurring 
in  India  and  described  by  BuOer  and  Haflz  (E.  S.  R.,  SO,  p.  650)  as  due  to 
CcphaUMporium  saccharL 

The  disease  appeared  to  be  partly  or  entirely  confined  to  canes  whose  water 
supply  had  been  interfered  with  as  a  result  of  wrenching  by  high  winds  or  of 
the  development  of  Marasmius  saccJiari  in  the  cane  base.  Some  of  the  symp- 
toms resembled  those  of  red  rot  Melanoomi/um  saochari  usually  appeared  as 
a  secondary  infection. 

C.  aacchari  is  thought  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
may  be  a  factor  in  what  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  serious  disease. 

Sweet  potato  diseases,  L.  L.  Habteb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Farmers^  Bui.  714 
{1916),  pp.  26,  figs.  21). — ^This  is  a  compilation  of  popular  information  regard- 
ing sweet  potato  diseases,  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes,  those  attacking  the  roots  and  stems,  stem  rot,  black  rot,  foot  rot, 
scurf,  and  root  rot;  those  of  the  leaf,  leaf  blight,  white  rust,  and  leaf  spot; 
and  those  developed  in  storage,  soft  rot,  black  rot,  dry  rot,  Java  black  rot,  and 
charcoal  rot  The  different  diseases  are  described  and  suggestions  given  for 
their  controL 

Apple  rust,  N.  J.  Oiddinqs  and  A.  Bbbo  {West  Virginia  Sta.  BtU.  15k  {1915), 
pp.  4-7 S,  figs.  41). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  investigations  of  apple  rust 
and  its  control,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p. 
348).  In  the  present  bulletin,  a  technical  account  is  given  of  the  organism, 
Gjnnnosporangium  jutUperir^rginiancB,  its  distribution,  conditions  for  infecting 
the  host  plants,  and  its  physiological  effect  on  both  apple  and  cedar,  after 
which  spraying  and  other  methods  of  control  are  described. 

The  authors  report  that  apple  leaves  are  susceptible  only  when  young,  and 
that  rust  infection  is  not  likely  to  take  place  after  the  first  week  in  June 
in  the  latitude  of  the  station.  Severe  rust  Infections  cause  a  deforming  of  the 
fruit  and  a  reduction  in  size,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  vigor  in  the  tree. 

It  is  said  that  the  disease  may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, lime  sulphur,  or  atomic  sulphur,  lime  sulphur  being  the  most  efficient, 
but  the  use  of  fungicides  is  deemed  impracticable  for  commercial  orchardists. 
The  destruction  of  cedar  trees  is  considered  a  more  effective  method  of  con- 
trol, and  this  has  been  carried  out  on  a  small  scale,  1,113  acres  being  cleared 
of  cedar  trees  at  a  cost  less  than  48  cents  per  acre. 

A  disease  of  apricot  in  Valais,  H.  Faes  {Terre  Vaud.,  6  (1914),  No.  25,  pp. 
282,  28S). — Referring  to  a  report  made  to  the  Department  of  Valals,  Switzer- 
land, on  a  disease  of  apricot  observed  to  be  particularly  severe  at  Saxon  in 
1914,  the  author  states  that  the  trouble,  which  is  described  as  due  to  MonUia 
fructigena  {M.  laxa),  causes  much  loss  following  damp  weather  and  rains. 
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Preventive  treatments,  including  copper  sprays  and  polysulphids,  have  not 
proved  to  be  effective.  Suggestions  are  given  regarding  tlie  employment  of 
pliospliorus  and  potassium  fertilizers  and  measures  for  securing  earlier  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood. 

A  disease  of  apricot  in  the  Bhone  Valley,  J.  CHUTLorr  and  Massonnat 
(Rev.  Hort,  {Paris},  87  {1915),  No.  27,  pp,  540,  541). — In  portions  of  the  Rhone 
Vall^  apricot  trees  are  said  to  be  affected  with  a  disease  characterized  by  the 
drying  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  young  branches,  followed  by  gummosis, 
separation  of  the  bark  from  the  wood,  and  discoloration  of  the  latter.  The 
trouble  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  same  fungus  as  that  reported  above  by 
Faes  as  occurring  In  Switzerland. 

Spring  conditions  will  not  permit  the  use  of  strong  sprays,  but  removal  of 
all  affected  portions  Is  recommende<l.  In  winter,  the  use  of  copper  sprays  at 
1.2  per  cent  strength  is  advised,  with  the  addition  of  soap  and  gelatin  to  secure 
better  spreading  and  adhesion. 

Summer  outbreaks  of  downy  mildew,  H.  Fabs  {Terre  Vaud.,  6  {1914),  Jfo, 
S2f  pp.  3SS^41)- — Recent  tests  have  confirmed  the  view  that  mildew  attack  on 
grape  leaves  occurs  by  way  of  the  lower  surface  only,  and  that  spraying  from 
below  is  sufllcient  if  the  fungicide  is  applied  thoroughly  and  in  proper  strength, 
preferably  with  an  admixture  of  materials  suited  to  increase  its  spreading  and 
sticking  qualities.  The  attack  is  said  to  occur  mainly  when  the  leaves  are 
young,  but  it  may  occur  later. 

Spotting  of  citrus  fruits,  H.  S.  Fawcett  {Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  CaL,  4  {1915), 
No.  9,  pp.  4^4^  4^5). — It  is  stated  that  for  a  number  of  years  past,  especially 
during  moist,  cool  weather,  lemons  and  sometimes  oranges  have  been  observed 
to  develop,  after  coming  to  the  packing  house,  green  spots  which  may  later 
become  brownish  or  reddish  and  somewhat  sunken,  and  which  do  not  increase 
in  size  after  their  formation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  typical  green  spots  can  be  developed  by  so  pressing 
and  rolling  lemon  fruits  against  boards  as  to  cause  injuries,  also  that  oil  from 
one  lemon  pressed  out  on  the  injured  surface  of  another  produced  the  typical 
sinking  of  the  tissue  between  the  oil  cells.  Green  spots  were  produced  by 
presssure  on  the  surface  of  the  rind  sufficient  to  liberate  the  oil  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  visible  break  in  the  rind.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  pick- 
ing green  fruit  while  wet  favored  the  formation  of  the  spots.  The  oil  on  fruit 
kept  in  moist  air  produced  a  greater  effect  than  on  fruit  kept  dry,  which  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  its  slower  volatilization  under  these  circumstances. 

The  picking  of  the  fruit  only  under  dry  conditions  is  recommended. 

Work  connected  with  insect  and  fungus  pests  and  their  control  {Imp. 
Dept.  Agr.  We%i  Indies,  Rpt  Agr.  Dcpt.  Dominica,  1914-15,  pp.  11-17,  fig.  1). — 
This  reproduces  a  preliminary  report  by  W.  Nowell  on  his  Investigation  of  the 
black  root  disease  of  lime  trees  In  Dominica  caused  by  Rosellinia  bunodes,  said 
to  be  the  only  disease  of  lime  trees  of  really  serious  importance  in  the  island 
at  the  time.  The  disease  Is  known  only  on  estates  with  fairly  recent  forest 
clearings.  It  is  thought  to  be  distinct  from  a  closely  similar  disease  on  cacao. 
Soil  and  situation  favorable  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  lime  trees  seem 
also  to  favor  the  disease.  The  greater  seriousness  of  the  disease  during  the 
years  reported  upon  is  ascribed  largely  to  a  period  of  extremely  wet  weather, 
but  still  more  to  the  cumulative  character  of  the  disease  and  the  increased 
number  of  contacts  among  the  growing  and  interlacing  roots.  On  reaching  the 
light,  the  fungus  produces  spores,  which  can  cause  infection  some  distance 
from  the  point  of  origin. 

It  appears  that  thorough  ventilation  of  the  collar  and  of  the  main  roots  near 
their  points  of  attachment,  in  addition  to  rendering  early  detection  easy,  may 
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considerably  dday,  if  not  stop,  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  use  of  cartx>ii 
blsolphid  is  to  be  tested  in  connection  with  this  disease.  The  first  precaution, 
tbe  destruction  of  the  trees  by  fire,  is  said  to  be  rendered  easy  by  the  inflam- 
mable  nature  of  the  wood. 

As  no  case  of  the  disease  on  sour  orange  has  been  noted,  it  is  thought  that 
this  apparent  inununity,  if  confirmed,  may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance.  A 
system  of  isolation  and  drainage  is  shown  to  liave  been  effective  in  the  one 
taistance  in  which  it  was  given  a  thorough  trial,  as  the  trees  loolced  well  and 
dying  in  patches  was  entirely  prevented. 

The  pink  disease  of  lime  branches  due  to  Corticium  lUacino-fu8cum  is  said 
to  exist  on  some  estates.  While  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  abundant  to  possess 
mach  economic  importance,  destruction  of  diseased  branches  is  advised. 

Diseases  of  taUp  and  hyadnth,  J.  0.  T.  Uphof  (Moller^s  Deut  Gdrt.  Ztg.,  SO 
[1915),  Nos.  S7,  pp.  295,  296;  38,  pp.  S06,  507).— The  author  suggests  the  trial  in 
connection  with  the  ring  disease  of  hyacinth  and  tulip  of  the  plan  which  J.  Rit- 
snna  Bos  is  said  to  liave  found  successful  with  onions.  This  consists  essentially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  soil  about  the  end  of  March,  before  planting  in  the 
middle  of  April,  with  lime  and  ammonium  sulphate,  ammonia  being  set  free 
and  giving  practical  disinfection  of  the  soil. 

A  disease  of  tulip  due  to  Sclerotium  tuliparum,  which  also  frequently  attacks 
Iru  hitpanica,  occasionally  hyacinth,  gladiolus,  and  FrUUlaria  imperialis,  and 
rarely  narcissus,  is  thought  to  be  contrcglable  by  the  three-year  rotation,  tulips, 
potatoes,  and  hyacinths.  The  disease  of  tulip  caused  by  BotrytU  paraHtica  is 
most  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  removal  and  destruction  of  affected  plants. 

Variation  and  blight  resistance  among  walnuts,  L.  D.  Batchelob  (Mo.  Bui. 
Com.  Hort.  Cal^  4  (1915),  No.  9,  pp.  428-430)  .—Oiying  the  results  of  observa- 
tioQs  on  productivity,  blight  resistance,  and  season,  the  author  states  that  this 
disease  is  the  greatest  lindting  factor  for  walnut  production  in  the  principal 
walnut  growing  countries.  It  is  considered  that  a  tree  wiiich  has  only  10  per 
cent  of  blighted  nuts  in  an  orchard  which  averages  from  70  to  80  per  cent  may 
be  really  more  resistant  than  one  apparently  free  from  disease  among  others 
which  are  only  from  15  to  20  per  cent  blighted.  Examples  given  show  a  wide 
range  of  sosceptibility  to  attack  in  different  varieties  named. 

Gkmtiibations  on  the  life  processes  of  oak  mildew,  J.  Roth  {Natunc.  Ztschr. 
Font  u.  Landw,,  13  {1915),  No.  6-7,  pp.  260-270)  .—The  author  presents,  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  work  of  Neger  (E.  S.  B.,  33,  p.  745),  his  own  observations 
and  experiments  on  oak  mildew. 

The  fact  that  ttiis  disease  flourishes  best  in  situations  exposed  to  sunshine  is 
thought  to  be  attributable  to  the  Influence  of  the  sun  on  the  host  rather  than 
on  the  parasite,  which  prefers  the  tender,  later  maturing  growth  made  by  the 
shoots  in  open  situations.  The  relations  of  shading  to  parasitic  growth  in 
case  of  otlier  plants  are  also  discussed. 

The  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission 
{HarrUhurg:  State,  1915,  pp.  641*  pls.  180,  figs.  7)  .—This  is  a  collection  of  the 
papers  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Ck>mmission,  most  of 
which  liave  been  previously  noted. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

The  prairie  dog  situation  in  Colorado,  W.  L.  Bubnett  {Ojf.  State  Ent.  Colo. 
Ctrc.  17  (1915),  pp.  15,  figs.  2). — ^This  circular,  which  is  intended  to  replace 
(Areolar  8,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  249),  deals  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  plains  prairie  dog  (Cynomys  ludoviciamis) ,  the  white-tailed  prairie  dog 
(C.  leucurus),  and  the  Qunnison  prairie  dog  {€,  gunnisoni)  in  various  counti^ 
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of  Colorado.  A  brief  description  is  then  given  of  their  habits  and  economic 
status  and  methods  of  combating. 

The  prairie  dog  sitoationy  R.  K.  Naboubs  {KansoM  Sta.  Circ,  54  (1915),  pp. 
4).— This  abridgment  of  Circular  4,  previonsly  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  457), 
treats  of  the  methods  of  combating  prairie  dogs. 

Meadow  mice,  W.  L.  BuaNsn  (Ojf.  State  Ent,  Colo.  Ciro.  18  {1916),  pp.  11, 
figB.  2), — ^A  brief  description  is  given  of  Ave  species  and  subspecies  of  Microtus 
found  in  Colorado.  The  food  habits  of  the  different  species  are  so  similar  that 
they  are  treated  as  a  whole,  and  brief  consideration  is  given  to  their  natural 
enemies,  damage  in  the  United  States,  possibility  of  an  outbreak  in  Colorado, 
how  to  save  girdled  trees,  breeding,  and  methods  of  combating. 

EfPect  of  186-^15  generations  of  Danyss  bacillus  in  a  ten  per  cent  decoc- 
tion of  egg  albumin  on  the  gray  rat  (Mus  decumanus),  S.  S.  MebezhkovskiI 
{Trudy  SeUk.  Khoz.  Bakt.  Lab.,  4  {191S),  pp.  1S8-149).—A  mortality  of  84  per 
cent  was  caused  among  gray  rats  fed  upon  the  Danysz  bacillus  (generations 
186-^15),  obtained  by  their  uninterrupted  culture  in  a  10  per  cent  decoction  of 
egg  albumin. 

Duration  of  the  Tirulence  of  agar  cultures  of  the  Danysz  bacillus,  S.  S. 
MerezhkovskiI  {Trudy  SeUk.  Khoz.  Bakt.  Lab.,  4  {191S),  pp.  i8i-i85).— The 
Investigations  here  reported  show  that  the  virulence  of  agar  cultures  of  the 
Danysz  bacillus  may  be  preserved  for  at  least  1.5  years  when  kept  under 
favorable  conditions.  • 

Experiments  made  in  1912  in  the  Government  of  Bessarabia  with  the 
Siberian  marmot,  S.  S.  MebezhkovskiI  {Trudy  SeUk.  Khoz.  Bakt.  Lab.,  4 
{191S),  pp.  207-^6,  fiffS.  +). — ^A  report  of  experimental  work  with  the  Danysz 
bacillus  in  which  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  due  to  the  high  natural 
mortality  which  occurred  among  the  rodents. 

On  Glardia  microti  sp.  nov.,  from  the  meadow  mouse,  C.  A.  Kofoid  and 
Elxzabsth  B.  Chbistiaivsen  {Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.,  Zool.,  16  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  2S-29, 
fig.  1). — ^This  species  causes  inflation  of  the  intestines  of  the  meadow  mouse, 
the  walls  of  the  intestines  becoming  thin  and  flaccid  and  assuming  a  yellowish- 
orange  color  in  the  infected  region. 

Propagation  of  wild  birds,  H.  K.  Job  {Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page 
d  Co.,  1915,  pp.  XII'\-276,  pU.  65).— A  manual  of  applied  ornithology  treating 
of  practical  methods  of  propagation  of  quails,  grouse,  wild  turkey,  pheasants, 
partridges,  pigeons  and  doves,  and  waterfowl  in  America,  and  of  attracting  and 
increasing  wild  birds  in  general,  including  song  birds. 

A  new  interpretation  of  the  relationships  of  temperature  and  humidity  to 
insect  development,  W.  D.  Piebcx  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  5 
{1916),  No.  25,  pp.  1189-1191,  figs.  2). — ^The  studies  here  presented  are  based 
principally  upon  records  of  thousands  of  individual  boll  weevils  {Anthononius 
grandis  and  A.  grandis  thurberke)  made  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  this  Department  in  the  Southwest  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

Following  a  brief  introduction  and  discussion  of  experimental  methods,  the 
subject  Is  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of  zones  of  climatic  relations,  effective 
temperature,  zone  of  inactivity,  nomenclature  of  climatic  effects  on  life,  and 
practical  applications.  The  author  describes  his  method  of  computing  effective 
temperatures  and  with  a  chart  shows  his  method  of  determining  the  zone  of 
effective  temperatures  at  a  humidity  of  56  per  cent  A  chart  and  data  are  also 
given  which  show  the  relations  of  temperature  and  humidity  to  cotton  boll 
weevil  activity. 

Attention  \a  called  to  the  fact  that  only  in  recent  years  has  it  been  generally 
accepted  that  each  cfpedes  of  insect,  etc.,  may  have  a  different  zero  oi  effective 
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temperature.  It  1b  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  absolute  minimum  fatal  tem- 
perature below  ^diich,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  life  is  impossible  and  tliat 
there  Is  also  a  corresponding  absolute  maximum  fatal  temperature;  and  that 
absolute  dryness  is  more  or  less  prohibitive  of  life,  as  is  absolute  humidity, 
L  eu,  saturation. 

In  working  out  the  relation  of  temperature  and  humidity  the  diagrammatic 
figure  sought  has  four  definite  absolute  boundaries — ^the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperatures  and  humidities.  "Within  the  limits  which  we  have  thus 
defined  there  exist  conditions  under  which  all  the  activities  of  the  species  reach 
their  maximum  efficiency.  It  has  been  conceived  by  most  writers  that  this 
maximum  efficiency  was  reached  at  a  definite  point  known  as  the  optimum.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  zone  of  humidities  and  tempera- 
tures of  more  or  less  restricted  area.  A  careful  study  of  the  records  of  any 
qiedes,  charting  for  the  time  required  for  each  activity  and  the  temperature 
and  then  similarly  for  humidity,  will  disclose  temperature  and  humidity  points 
of  maximum  efficieacy.  With  the  boll  weevil  these  points  lie  approximately 
near  83*  F.  and  65  per  cent  of  relative  humidity." 

Hydrocyanic  add  gas. — ^Its  practical  use  as  a  routine  fumigant,  R.  H. 
Crekl^  F.  M.  Faget,  and  W.  D.  Wbightson  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [U,  8.h  90 
iJ915),  No.  49,  pp.  S5S7-^550y  fig.  i).— The  authors  here  present  the  results  of 
10  practical  experiments  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

The  results  of  several  experiments  with  decreasing  amounts  of  chemicals 
Indicate  that  the  use  of  5  oz.  of  potassium  cyanid  to  1,000  cu.  ft  of  space  is  as 
effective  as  twice  that  amount  "  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  quickest 
and  best  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  powdered  potassium  cyanid,  the 
chemical  action  being  much  facilitated  and  more  rapidly  completed.  •  .  .  At- 
tempts to  destroy  bacteria  with  this  fumlgant  were  unsuccessfuL 

^  It  was  noticed  that  where  the  rodents  were  allowed  to  run  at  liberty  within 
the  room  during  fumigation,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  more  active  ones  in  cages, 
the  effects  of  the  gas  were  earlier  apparent  and  more  marked,  and  the  rodents 
soecimibed  more  quickly.  Any  physical  efforts  of  the  rodents  seemed  to  hasten 
the  effects  of  the  gas,  presumably  by  increased  respiratory  action.  The  cyanid 
gas  ai^arently  diffuses  very  rapidly,  rising  first  to  the  top  of  a  closed  space, 
thence  following  along  the  walls  to  the  floor,  and  finally  reaching  the  center  of 
the  space.** 

Cyanid  gas  was  found  to  be  much  more  penetrating  than  sulphur  dioxid,  and 
thus  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  fumigating  ships  loaded  with  cargoes.  From  the 
experiments  it  would  seem  that  one-half  hour  is  sufficient  exposure  when  cyanid 
gas  Is  used  as  a  fumlgant,  and  that  the  increasing  of  this  period  to  one  hour 
oaght  to  suffice,  even  when  unusually  large  spaces  are  fumigated.  One  of  the 
experiments  Indicates  that  holds  of  ships  will  not  retain  cyanid  fumes  so  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  life  80  minutes  after  the  hatchways  are  removed. 

Tifteentfa.  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Connecticttt  for  the  year 
1915,  W.  B.  BairroN  {Cownecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt  1915,  pt.  B,  pp.  VII'\-81'-192, 
pU,  i7,  fiffs.  6).— The  first  part  of  this  report  is  taken  up  by  a  statement  relating 
to  file  finances  and  routine  work,  including  the  inspection  of  nurseries,  of 
Imported  nursery  stock,  of  apiaries,  etc. 

Reports  of  Gipsy  Moth  Suppression  Work  in  1916  (pp.  99-111)  and  of  Brown- 
Tall  Moth  Work,  Season  of  1914r-15  (pp.  111-114),  by  W.  B.  Britton  and  I.  W. 
Davis,  next  presented,  are  followed  by  a  report  of  Experiments  in  Controlling 
tbe  Oabtwge  Haggot  in  1915,  by  W.  E.  Britton  and  Q.  S.  Lowry  (pp.  114r-118) 
In  continuation  of  investigations  of  1914,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  58). 
The  season  was  particularly  favorable  for  control  experiments,  as  the  maggots 
were  very  abundant  and  caused,  more  damage  than  usual.    The 
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appear  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  tar  paper  diBka,  the  infestation 
of  the  plants  thus  protected  being  4.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  infesta- 
tion of  6  per  cent  on  plants  treated  with  crade  carbolic  acid  emulsion. 

A  general  account  of  A  Destructive  European  Pine  Sawfly  in  Connecticut 
(Diprion  [Lophyrus}  HmUe)  is  next  presented  by  the  author  ipp,  11&-125). 
This  sawfly,  an  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  34,  p. 
363),  was  first  discovered  in  a  nursery  at  New  Haven  in  August,  1914.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  article  mentioned,  it  has  also  been  found  at  Derby,  Hart- 
ford, New  Canaan,  and  Greenwich. 

An  account  is  next  given  of  the  Larch  Sawfly  (Lyg<BonemaiU8  [Nematusl 
crichaonii)  (pp.  125-134),  which,  although  it  has  undoubtedly  occurred  in  Con- 
necticut for  many  years,  was  not  observed  until  1915  when  specimens  were 
received  from  East  Canaan.  Accounts  by  Hewitt  relating  to  this  pest  have 
been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  658). 

Experiments  in  Controlling  the  White  Pine  WeevU  in  1915  (pp.  134-136) 
and  Fumigating  a  Grapery  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  to  Kill  Mealy  Bugs 
,(pp.  136,  137)  are  reported  upon  by  B.  H.  Walden.  Brief  accounts  of  The 
Juniper  Webworm  {Dichwneris  marginellus)  (pp.  137-139)  and  Three  Species 
of  Scale  Insects  New  to  Connecticut,  namely  Leuoaspis  Japonica^  Lepidoaaphe9 
newsteadi,  and  Diaspia  echinooacti  (pp.  139, 140),  and  a  discussion  of  Mosquito 
Conditions  in  Connecticut  in  1915  (pp.  141-144)  follow.  The  Report  on  a 
Mosquito  Survey  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  by  P.  L.  Buttrick 
(pp.  144-172)  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  856).  A  discussion  of 
the  Changes  in  the  Vegetation  of  Salt  Marshes  Resulting  from  Ditching,  by 
W.  B.  Britton,  B.  H.  Walden,  and  P.  L.  Buttrick  (pp.  172-179),  and  an  account 
of  White  Grub  Injury  in  1915  (pp.  179-181)  are  next  given. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  entomological  features 
of  1915  (pp.  181-183)  and  of  miscellaneous  insect  notes  (pp.  183-191),  relating 
to  the  banded  fleabeetle  (Syatena  twniata)  which  was  ablndant  and  caused 
injury  to  beans,  tomato,  eggplant,  and  sunflower  at  North  Haven  by  feeding  upon 
the  leaves;  unusual  galls  upon  wild  rose;  the  lime  tree  spanworm  {Erannia 
iUiaria)  found  feeding  upon  the  birch  at  New  Haven;  a  parasite  of  the  San 
Jos6  scale,  ProspiUteUa  pemicioH,  a  large  number  of  which  were  reared 
during  the  year ;  the  buffalo  tree  hopper  which  injured  apple  twigs  at  Wethers- 
field  ;  a  leaf  roller  on  privet  {Archips  rosana) ;  the  false  apple  red  bug  (Lygidea 
mendaw)f  which  was  the  source  of  considerable  injury  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State;  a  sawfly  on  imported  manetti  rose  stock  (Emphytus  cint}- 
ius) ;  the  linden  borer  {Saperda  vestUa),  said  to  have  caused  considerable  in- 
jury to  linden  trees ;  two  psyllids  new  to  Connecticut,  namely,  PayUa  buxi  and 
Spankmeura  fonacolombii;  the  strawberry  rootworm  {TypopJiorus  caneUus) 
at  New  Haven;  a  woolly  aphis  {Pemphigus  acerifolU)  on  silver  maple  at 
Derby;  white  ants  {Leucotermes  [Termes}  flavipes)  in  a  house  at  Ridgefield; 
the  chrysanthemum  leaf  miner  (Phytomyza  chrysatUhemi) ;  a  new  leaf  weevil 
in  Connectiait  (Polydrusua  impressifrans) ;  a  tortricid  (Tortrix  dlhicomana} 
on  oak;  the  iris  borer  (Macronoctua  omiata) ;  mites  (Rhizoglyphua  hyac(nthi) 
injuring  Bermuda  lilies;  a  new  enemy  of  peach  trees  (Diplotaaia  atlantia)  ; 
and  aphids  (Aphis  rumicis,  Macrosiphum  solanifoUi^  and  Myzus  persiom)  on 
seed  beets. 

[Economic  entomology]  (Ztachr.  Angew.  Eni.,  1  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  244-920, 
figs.  «4).— The  papers  here  presented  include  the  following:  The  Occurrence  of 
the  Pink  Bollworm  {Oelechia  gossypieUa)  in  Egypt,  by  A.  Andres  (i^.  244r-247)  ; 
The  Grapevine  Moths  or  Traubenwicklers  {Polychrosis  botrana  and  CochylU 
ambiffuella)  and  Their  Natural  Enemies  in  South  Tyrol,  by  C.  Catoni  (pp.  248- 
259) ;  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  in  Dry  and  Manufactured  Tobacco, 
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by  K.  Escberich  (pp.  260-265) ;  The  Status  of  Economic  Eotomology  In  India, 
by  H.  Morstatt  (pp.  26&-271) ;  The  Relation  of  Stomoxys  calcitrans  to  Infantile 
ParalyBis,  by  K,  BL  C.  Jordan  (pp.  272-276) ;  The  Mycological  Investigations 
<if  Fangus  Diseases  of  Insects  and  Economic  Entomology,  by  G.  Lakon  (pp. 
277-282)  ;  and  The  History  of  Nematus  Injury  In  the  Royal  Saxony  State 
Forest  Reserve  of  Naunhof  near  Leli)sic,  by  P.  Jaehu  (pp.  28^-320). 

Seport  of  the  economic  biologrist,  G.  E.  Bodkin  (Rpt,  DepL  Sck  and  Agr, 
BriL  Guiana,  19IS-14,  App.  S,  pp.  11), — ^A  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
year,  including  revised  lists  of  Insects  injurious  to  sugar  cane  with  their 
parasites  and  of  the  insect  pests  of  the  coconut  palm  in  British  Guiana. 

Seport  of  the  imperial  entomologist,  T.  B.  Fletcher  (Rpt.  Agr,  Research 
Inst,  and  Col,  Pusa,  191S-1J^  pp,  62-75), — ^A  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

Sinuate  pear  borer  and  leopard  moth,  P.  J.  Pabrott  and  H.  Glasgow  (New 
York  State  Sta,  Circ,  44  {1915),  pp.  3,  pU.  2),— This  circular  gives  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  sinuate  pear  tree  borer  and  leopard  motli,  wliicii,  as  shown  by 
a  recent  survey  by  the  station,  are  being  distributed  into  tlie  fruit-growing 
sections  of  the  State  by  importations  of  nursery  stock. 

Destruction  of  prickly  pear  through  the  agency  of  parasitic  insects,  J. 
Wurre-HANEY  (Ann.  Rplig  Dept,  Pub.  Lands  Queensland,  1914,  pp,  81-83,  pis, 
3). — ^This  account  relates  to  the  propagation  of  wlid  cochineal  insects  {Coccus 
indicus  from  Oeylon  and  C.  confusus  capensis  from  South  Africa).  See  also 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  549). 

The  insect  enemies  of  vegetables,  J.  Kindshoven  {Flugschr,  Deut,  Landw, 
Gc^clL,  No.  13,  4.  ed.  {1915),  pp,  16-27),— In  this  edition  (E.  S.  R..  27.  p.  438)  a 
brief  summarized  account  is  given  of  the  more  important  Insect  enemies  of 
vegetables  in  CJermany  and  means  for  their  control. 

Insects  attacking  cabbage  and  allied  crops  in  Connecticut,  W.  E.  Britton 
and  Q.  S.  Lowby  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  190  {1916),  pp.  3-23,  figs.  17).— 
Brief  popular  accounts  are  given  of  the  more  important  enemies  of  crucifers 
occurring  In  Oonnectlcut 

Insects  ailecting  the  sugar  cane  in  Trinidad,  F.  W.  Urich  {Bui.  Dept,  Agr. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  14  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  156-161).— The  author  lias  compiled 
the  present  list  of  sugar  cane  insects  with  the  object  of  providing  a  tiandy 
reference  to  these  pests,  their  natural  enemies,  and  methods  of  control. 

The  insect  enemies  of  strawberries,  A.  Tullgoen  {Trddgdrdcn  [StockJiolm'], 
U  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  167-169,  figs.  2;  abs,  in  Rev,  Appl.  Ent.,  3  {1915),  Ser.  A, 
No.  lU  p.  635).— A  brief  account  of  tlie  enemies  of  strawberries  in  Sweden. 

Cranberry  insect  investigations  in  1914,  H.  B.  Scamhell  {Proo.  Amer. 
Cranberry  Grower^  Assoc,  4^  {1914) t  PP-  12-17). — ^The  work  of  the  year  is 
briefly  reviewed. 

Some  inhabitants  of  the  round  gall  of  golden-rod,  Chi  Pino  {Jour.  Ent. 
and  ZooU,  7  {1915),  No.  3,  pp.  161-179,  figs.  20).— The  inhabitants  of  round 
galls  which  occur  commonly  on  only  one  species  of  golden-rod  {Solidago- 
canadensis),  here  dealt  with,  include  Eurosta  solidaginis,  the  gall-making  fly; 
the  larvae  of  the  mordellid  beetle  Mordellistina  unicolor;  and  several  other  occu- 
pants, tliree  of  which  are  parasites  and  the  rest  of  uncertain  position.  A 
tabular  statement  of  the  Inhabitants  of  3,300  galls  is  included  and  a  bibliography 
of  17  titles  is  appended. 

Bestmctive  grasshoppers  in  Costa  Bica,  A.  Alfabo  {Reprint  from  Rev.  Ed. 
San  Jos4,  Costa  Rica,  1915,  Oct.,  p.  7,  fig.  1;  abs,  in  Ent.  News,  26  {1915),  No. 
10,  p.  +47). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  invasion  of  (3osta  Rica  by  locusts 
{Schistocerca  paranensis  and  £f.  zapoteca)  during  1915. 
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The  control  of  locusts  in  eastern  Canada,  A.  Gibson  (Canada  DepU  Affr^ 
EfU.  Branch  Ore.  5  (1915),  pp.  8,  fig$.  6).— A  brief  discosslon  of  tlie  destmctiYe 
species  and  control  measures  tlierefor. 

On  the  destraction  of  locusts  by  cnltnres  of  the  d'Herelle  baeillna,  S.  S. 
MKRKKHKoysKiX  (Tfudp  8eUk.  Khoz.  Bakt.  Lab.,  4  (191S),  pp.  368^  369). — ^In 
experiments  made  with  the  d*Herelle  bacillus  obtained  from  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute in  Paris,  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Algiers,  and  Argentina  It  was  found  that 
from  three  to  six  types  were  represented.  The  author  recommends  that  the 
pathogenic  properties  of  the  organism  at  hand  be  determined  before  cultures 
are  used  in  practical  work. 

Injury  to  cereals  by  JElia  rostrata,  R.  Rodbiouez  t  Mabtin  (BoL  Agr.  T6c 
y  Econ.,  6  (19H),  No.  70,  pp.  93^-9^3,  fig$.  8). — ^Thls  hemlpteran,  commonly 
known  as  '^San  Pedrito,"  is  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  wheat  In 
Spain. 

Chermes  injoxioos  to  conifers,  N.  A.  Cholodkoyskt  (Khermesy,  Vredi^hchie 
Kholnym  DereifiHun.  Petrograd:  Dept.  Agr.  Central  Bd.  Land  Admin,  and  Agr., 
1915,  2.  rev.  and  eiU.  ed.,  pp.  89,  pis.  7,  figs.  6;  aba,  in  Rev.  AppL  Eni.^  3  (1915), 
8er.  A,  No.  10,  pp.  59Z-599). — ^An  extended  account 

Plant  lice  or  aphlds,  H.  A.  Gossabd  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohi^  Bta.,  1  (1916),  No.  4,  pp. 
108^114,  flg$.  6). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  life  history  and  habits, 
reproduction,  natural  enemies,  nature  of  damage,  and  means  of  combating 
plant  lice. 

AphididflB  of  California,  XI,  B.  O.  Essio  (Jour.  Enl.  and  ZooU,  7  (1915),  No. 
3,  pp.  180-200,  fig$.  9). — In  this  paper,  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  articles  (E.  S. 
B.,  28,  p.  452),  the  author  considers  a  new  Lachnus  (L.  glehwas  n.  sp.)  wliich 
injures  the  Japanese  dwarf  silver  spruce  (Picea  glehni)  at  Sacramento,  GaL, 
the  manzanlta  leaf-gall  aphis  (PhyUaphis  cowenl),  and  the  cloudy-winged  oak 
aphis  (Callipterua  beUu8). 

The  army  worm  (Cirphus  [Leucania]  unipuncta),  A.  Qibson  (Canada 
Dept.  Agr.,  Ent.  Branch  Bui.  9  (1915),  pp,  3J^,  figs.  19). — ^A  summarized  account 
of  the  fall  army  worm,  its  life  history  and  habits,  natural  enemies,  and  methods 
of  control. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  1914  outbreak  in  eastern  Canada,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  loss  in  Ontario  alone  amounted  to  more  than  $250,000.  The 
parasites  reared  during  the  course  of  the  outbreak  Include  four  tachinids 
(Wimhemia  quadripustulata,  Phryxe  [Exorista]  vulgarity  Phorocera  [Euphoro- 
cera]  claripennit,  and  Wagneria  [Phorichwta]  tequax) ;  four  braconlds  (Apan- 
ielcM  tnilitarit,  Apantele%  sp.,  A.  limenitidU,  and  Meteoria  communia) ;  and  six 
ichneumonlds  (Paniacua  geminatua,  Pimplidea  pedalia,  Ichneumon  oanadenHa, 
I.  laetua,  I.  fucundua,  and  /.  leuoanHw). 

Some  notes  on  the  Catalina  cherry  moth,  E.  J.  Bbanigan  (Mo.  Bui.  Com. 
Hort.  Col.,  5  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  35,  36,  figa.  £).— The  fruit  of  the  Catalina  cherry 
(Prun/ua  integrifolia)  at  Sierra  Madre  In  Los  Angeles  County,  CaL,  was  found 
to  be  badly  infested  with  the  larvae  of  MeUiaaopua  latiferreana,  a  moth  which 
closely  resembles  the  codling  moth.  ''The  Infestation  was  very  heavy.  The 
larva  works  both  in  the  meat  of  the  firult  and  within  the  seed  Itself,  which  is 
comparatively  very  large,  occupying  three-fourths  of  the  inside  of  the  cherry. 
The  dierry  averages  about  the  size  of  the  cultivated  species  of  cherry. 
The  larva  seems  to  have  a  preference  for  the  seed,  the  shell  of  which  is  not 
very  hard." 

Statistics  on  the  production  of  silk  in  France  and  elsewhere  (Statisiique 
de  la  Production  de  la  8oie  en  France  et  a  VEtranger.  Lyon:  Syndicat  de 
VVnion  dea  Marchanda  de  8oie  de  Lyon,  1915,  pp.  84). — Statistical  data  includ- 
ing the  year  1913  relating  to  silk  production  are  here  presented  under  the 
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beadlogs  of  occidental  Europe,  the  Levant  and  central  Asia,  and  the  extreme 
Orient. 

The  biolocT  of  the  North  American  crane  flies  (Tipalidss,  Diptera). — IV, 
The  tribe  Hexatominl,  C.  P.  Alexander  {Jour.  Ent  and  ZooU,  7  (1915),  No,  S, 
pp.  141-160,  figs,  17). ^A  continuation  of  the  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
33,  p.  561). 

The  bionomics  of  the  Maltese  phlebotomi,  P.  J.  Mabett  {BriU  Med,  Jour., 
No.  28i&  {1915),  pp.  172,  173).— In  this  report  of  studies  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  wild  and  tame  Papatasii  flies,  which  are  of  importance  because  of 
their  transmission  of  disease,  data  are  included  on  the  length  of  the  several 
life  Btag^es,  including  the  pregnancy  stage,  egg  stage,  first  larval  and  total  larval 
stages,  pupal  stage,  and  length  of  life.  A  fungus,  which  is  pathogenic  to  the  fly, 
is  provisionally  termed  Empusa  papatasii. 

Directions  for  combating:  the  olive  fly  (Dacus  oleae),  A.  Beblese  (latruzUmi 
per  Combattere  la  Mosca  delle  Olive  (Dacus  olea),-  Florence:  Min.  Agr.  Indus. 
e  Com.,  1915,  pp.  11,  figs.  8). — ^A  summary  of  control  measures. 

The  book  of  the  fly,  G.  H.  Hasdt  (London:  WiUiam  Heinematm,  1915,  pp. 
[8]+i24»  fi09.  22i). — ^Thls  account  of  the  house  fly  includes  chapters  on  identifi- 
cation, structure,  life  history,  economic  importance,  methods  of  control,  etc. 
Miscellaneous  data  relating  to  files,  including  the  Windgate  fiy  chart  with  index 
to  terms  and  symbols,  a  list  of  families  with  descriptive  notes  and  references, 
an  analytical  table  of  families,  etc.,  are  appended. 

The  cane  crrubs  of  Australia,  A.  A.  Qikaxtlt  and  A.  P.  Dodd  (Bur.  Sugar 
Expt.  Bias.  Queensland,  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  2  (1915),  pp.  60;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl. 
Ent.,  S  (1915),  8er.  A,  No.  8,  pp.  490,  491). —The  authors  here  present  a 
detailed  report  of  studies  of  the  various  phases  in  the  life  history  and  habits 
at  Gordonvale,  Queensland,  of  scarabaeid  larvse  attacking  sugar  cane.  A  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  work  by  Girault  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
33,  p.  750). 

A  mission  to  Java  in  quest  of  natural  enemies  for  a  coleopterous  pest  of 
bananas  (Cosmopolites  sordida),  F.  P.  Jepson  (Dept.  Agr.  Fiji  Bui.  7  (1914), 
pp.  18,  pis.  8). — ^Following  a  brief  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  banana 
borer  (C.  sordida),  its  natural  enemies  are  considered. 

The  author  found  several  insects  to  prey  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the 
banana  borer  in  Java,  of  which  a  histerid  beetle  (PUssius  javanus)  was  the  most 
important.  In  captivity  the  adult  of  this  beetle  consumed  eight  full-grown  larvae 
of  the  banana  borer  per  head  per  diem,  while  its  larva  took  no  less  than  33.8 
full-grown  larvffi  per  head  per  diem,  or  an  equivalent  in  bulk  of  about  17  times 
its  own  size. 

Five  thousand  of  these  beetles  were  tran&fported  in  moist  earth  without  food 
from  Java  to  Fiji,  and  3,792  were  successfully  landed  at  Suva,  the  remainder 
perishing,  chiefiy,  it  is  believed,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  experienced  on  the 
coast  of  Queensland.  Lots  of  500  were  distributed  among  seven  different  planta- 
tions in  badly  infested  banana  districts  and  292  retained  for  observation.  The 
beetles  were  alive  and  reproducing  after  four  months,  which  points  to  their 
being  probably  established.  Beetles  sent  from  Java  to  Fiji  by  post,  packed  in 
damp  moss,  also  arrived  alive,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining 
a  further  supply  from  Java  if  necessary. 

The  Crolorado  potato  beetle  (Leptinotarsa  decemlineata),  H.  Schab]:x>wski 
{Ztschr.  Pfianzenkrank.,  25  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  198-208,  pis.  8,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in 
MoUer^s  Deut.  Qdrt.  Ztg.,  80  (1915),  No.  42,  pp.  885,  886,  figs.  2). —An  account  is 
given  of  the  appearance  of  this  pest  In  Germany  in  1914  and  the  manner  in  whlcli 
it  was  eradicated. 
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Bice  borers  in  Java,  K.  W.  Dammebman  {Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel 
[Dutch  East  Indies},  Meded.  Lab.  Plantenziekten  No.  16  {1915),  pp.  71,  pis.  7, 
/iff 8,  2). — ^Flve  species  of  rice  borers  are  known  at  the  present  time  in  Java, 
namely,  Schoenobius  bipunctifer,  Bcirpophaga  sericea,  two  species  of  Ghilo,  and 
Sesamia  inferens.  S.  bipunctifer,  whicli  occurs  throughout  Java,  and  8.  scricca, 
found  principally  along  the  north  coast  and  the  more  conmion  there  of  the  two, 
are  the  two  most  important  Of  the  several  parasites  attacking  rice  borers, 
TricJiogrammaiaidea  nana  alone  may  destroy  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  eggs. 
The  destruction  of  the  lK>rers  which  remain  in  the  stubble  after  harvest  by  deep 
plowing  is  the  most  effective  control  measure. 

A  note  on  the  western  twig:  borer,  H.  S.  Smith  {Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Col., 
4  {1915),  No.  12,  pp.  572,  573,  fiff.  1). — Polycaon  confertus  has  become  a  pest  of 
considerable  importance  in  California. 

The  wheat  straw  worm  (Isosoma  g^^ande),  R.  W.  Doane  (ifo.  BuL  Com. 
Hort.  Col.,  5  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  6^72,  figs.  2).— This  pest  has  been  found  to  be 
the  source  of  considerable  injury  In  northern  California,  actual  counts  of  hun- 
dreds of  wheat  stems  showing  84  per  cent  to  be  infested  with  one  or  more  larvse 
or  pupae  of  this  insect 

Hen  fleas  (Xestopsylla  gallinacea),  J.  F.  Illinowobth  {Hauxiii.  Forester  and 
Affr.,  12  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  1S0-1S2). — ^An  account  of  the  hosts,  distribution  and 
life  history,  and  control  measures  for  the  hen  flea,  which  appears  to  be  a  recent 
arrival  in  Hawaii,  not  having  been  collected  by  entomologists  prior  to  1913. 

Notes  on  the  habits  and  control  of  the  chicken  flea  (Echidnophaira  galli- 
nacea), J.  F.  Illinowobth  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  8  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  492-495). — ^A 
report  of  studies,  a  brief  account  of  which  has  been  noted  abova 

Observations  on  the  preoviposition,  ovlposition,  and  incubation  periods  of 
Dermacentor  nitens  in  Panama,  L.  H.  Dunn  {Ent.  News,  26  {1915),  No.  5, 
pp.  214-219). — ^A  report  of  biological  studies  of  the  tropical  horse  tick. 

Sarcophaga  fuscicauda,  an  intestinal  parasite  of  man,  A.  Eysell  {Arch. 
Schiffs  u.  Tropen  Hyg.,  19  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  2-7,  figs.  4). — Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  adult  of  8.  fusdoauda  taken  at  Tsingtau. 

FOOBS— HITMAN  NTTTSITIOH. 

The  milling  and  baking  quality  and  chemical  composition  of  wheat  and 
flour  as  influenced  by  different  methods  of  handling  and  storing,  heat  and 
moisture,  [and]  germination,  C.  O.  Swan  son,  L.  A.  Fitz,  and  Leila  Dunton 
{Kansas  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  1  {1916),  pp.  8S,  pis.  22).— The  object  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  harvesting,  stacking, 
and  storing  wheat ;  the  aging  effect  of  tempering  with  moisture  and  heat ;  and 
the  effect  of  germination  of  new  wheat  on  the  milling  quality  of  the  wheat  the 
baking  quality  of  the  flour,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wheat  and  flour. 

"  All  the  tests  were  made  on  the  same  original  lot  of  wheat  A  10-acre  field 
of  fairly  uniform  character  was  obtained.  One  acre  was  cut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hard-dough  stage,  one  when  the  wheat  was  dead  ripe,  and  the  rest  when 
the  wheat  was  in  prime  condition.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  was  dry,  a  few 
bushels  were  thrashed  from  the  early  and  from  the  late  cuttings,  and  35  bu. 
from  that  cut  in  prime  condition.  Samples  of  the  wheat  from  the  three  cut- 
tings were  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  immediate  milling,  baking,  and  chemical 
tests.  The  wheat  cut  in  prime  condition  was  used  for  the  study  of  the  effect  of 
germination,  the  process  of  sweating  In  the  bin,  and  for  treatments  with  heat 
and  water.  The  larger  part  of  the  10-acre  field  was  stacked.  One  acre  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock." 
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In  each  series  of  experiments  chemical  analyses  and  milling  tests  were  made 
of  the  wheat  subjected  to  different  treatments,  as  well  as  chemical  analyses 
and  baking  tests  of  the  flours  milled  from  the  wheat.  Temperature  and  mois- 
ture observations  were  made  in  the  storage  experiments. 

In  the  experiments  to  determine  the  aging  effect  of  tempering  with  moisture 
and  heat,  the  authors  studied  the  effects  of  adding  different  amounts  of  water 
to  the  wheat  and  heating  it  to  different  temperatures  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  These  experiments  showed  that  "heat,  especially  when  used  on  new 
wheat,  improves  the  milling  quality  of  the  wheat  and  the  baking  qualities  of 
the  flour.  The  interval  that  should  elapse  between  the  time  the  wheat  is 
moistened  and  heated  and  the  time  that  it  is  milled  depends  on  the  hardness  of 
the  wheat  and  the  amount  of  moisture  added.  If  the  wheat  has  nearly  the 
normal  moisture  content  and  is  of  good  quality  this  '  curing  *  process  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  important.  But  where  a  large  amount  of  moisture  needs  to  be 
added  It  seems  that  this  longer  tempering  is  very  beneficial.  This  was  shown 
In  the  previous  experiments.  The  miller  should  have  at  his  command  such 
facilities  that  he  can  treat  the  wheat  with  successive  amounts  of  moisture,  heat 
the  wheat  to  any  desired  temperature,  and  allow  it  the  necessary  period  of 
•curing'  before  milling.  .  .  . 

"These  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  Investigations  more 
nearly  approximating  commercial  tempering  conditions  are  needed  to  corrobo- 
rate the  results." 

•'The  results  show  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  treat  new  wheat  with 
moisture  and  heat  and  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  milling  quality 
similar  to  the  natural  aging  of  the  wheat.  The  results  of  the  experiments  on 
heating  wheat  show  that  the  degree  of  heat  used  for  destroying  mill  and 
stored-grain  insects  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  wheat  or  the  flour." 

From  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  germination  of  wheat, 
In  which  baking  tests  were  made  with  blended  flours  containing  varying  per- 
centages of  flour  from  germinated  wheat,  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  claims  made 
In  regard  to  the  damage  upon  the  milling  and  baking  quality  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  such  wheat,  when  mixed  with  sound  wheat,  have  been  much  exaggerated. 
CSermination  injures  the  milling  quality  of  the  wheat  in  that  the  flour  yield 
Is  less  and  the  flour  is  likely  to  have  an  inferior  color.  The  injury  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  germination.  The  gluten  of  flour  from  germinated 
wheat  is  weaker  than  the  gluten  from  flour  of  sound  wheat  A  small  amount 
of  flour  from  genyinated  new  wheat  when  mixed  with  flour  from  sound  wheat 
has  little  or  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  baking  qualities  of  the  mixed  flour 
when  tlie  same  general  methods  of  baking  are  followed  as  were  used  in  these 
tests." 

Digestion  experiments  with  flour  containing  specially  prepared  bran, 
O.  VON  CzADKK  {Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsio.  Oesterr.,  18  (1915),  No.  11,  pp.  613- 
622), — ^Bran  pr^ared  by  the  so-called  Finkler  process  of  milling,  using  spe- 
cial machinery  in  the  presence  of  water  containing  lime  and  salt,  was  found 
to  be  exceptionally  well  utilized  by  the  human  body.  Bread  was  made  by  the 
addition  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  flnely  milled  bran  to  flour  milled  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  this  was  eaten  by  two  normal  human  subjects  as  a  part 
of  a  simple  mixed  diet  The  so-called  "flnal"  bread  possessed  a  good  taste 
and  remained  in  a  fresh  and  appetizing  condition  longer  than  ordinary  rye 
bread.  From  the  results  of  comparative  digestion  experiments  the  author 
condudes  that  bread  made  to  contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  bran  has  prac- 
tically the  same  nutritive  value  as  rye  bread. 
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The  preservation  of  com  meal,  A.  Masbach  (Osterr.  Ohem.  Ztg^  18  {1915), 
No.  11,  p.  96). — In  the  author's  opinion  Indian  com  meal  can  be  preswed  satis- 
factorily by  germination  previous  to  milling. 

Indian  com  for  bread  mating,  J.  Beudbbuein  {Bui.  8oc  Bot,  Oemtve,  2.  ser^ 
6  (1914),  ^0-  5,  pp,  139,  I4O). — ^A  preliminary  report  of  experiments  to  utilize 
micro-organisms  of  the  Mucor  group  as  leavening  agents  for  corn  breads 

The  nutritive  value  of  whole  Tndlan  com  bread,  F.  RShhann  (Berlin^ 
Klin.  Wchnschr.,  5S  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  105, 106). --A  sunmiary  and  digest  of  data 
concerning  the  advantages  of  milling  the  entire  kernel  of  grain  for  use  in  human 
nutrition. 

The  use  of  dnrra  in  human  nutrition,  O.  Tbopba  {BoL  R.  Giard.  Colon. 
Palermo,  2  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  24S-4^0)  .^Ansljtical  data  are  reported  giving  the 
comparative  composition  of  samples  of  flour  made  from  wheat,  durra,  feterita, 
and  potatoes.  In  the  author's  opinion,  durra  possesses  a  nutritive  value  equal 
in  some  resfpects  to  wheat  flour  and  infinitely  superior  to  potato  flour.  The 
use  of  one  part  of  durra  flour  to  three  parts  of  wheat  flour  Is  advocated  for 
bread  making. 

Increasing^  the  supply  of  bread  materials,  S.  Thielek  {CcfUbk  Zuckerindus^ 
28  {1915),  No.  20i  pp.  457,  ^58).— Baking  experiments  are  described  from  which 
the  author  concludes  that  raw  beet  sugar  and  sugar-beet  flour  may  both  be  used 
as  additions  to  rye  flour  for  bread  making.  The  bread  is  said  to  be  palatable, 
satisfying,  and  of  good  keeping  quality. 

The  estimation  of  potatoes  in  war  bread,  W.  Hebtkb  {Chem.  Ztg.,  39  {1915), 
No.  88-^9,  pp.  555,  556).— The  percentages  of  potato  starch  found  in  several 
samples  of  war  bread  are  reported. 

Experiments  with  straw  bread,  O.  WQixstaot  and  W.  K-Tgim/i^gff  {Puhling's 
Landw.  Ztg.,  65  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  i87-^).— Baking  tests  are  described  with 
mixtures  of  varying  proportions  of  rye  flour  and  flnely  milled  oat  straw.  The 
bread  was  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Digestion  experiments  of  six  weelcs* 
duration  also  indicated  that  straw  bread  is  an  undesirable  food,  as  evidence<l 
by  the  facts  that  physiological  disturbances  were  noted  and  the  subjects  (men) 
lost  weight 

Concealincr  the  use  of  blood  in  bread,  R.  Dbostb  (CAem.  Zig.,  39  {1915),  No. 
100-101,  p.  634). — ^The  use  of  hydrogen  peroxid  instead  of  yeast  or  baking 
powder  is  advocated  for  making  bread  to  which  blood  is  added.  The  oxygen 
which  is  set  free  both  raises  and  bleaches  the  bread.  The  blood  should  first 
be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  for  from  24  to  86  hours,  after  which  the  serum  is 
filtered  off  and  added  to  the  dough. 

Skim  milk  and  potatoes  as  a  meat  substitute,  T.  Pfkiffeb  {Wiener  Landw. 
Ztg.,  65  {1915),  No.  46,  pp.  366,  5d7).— Data  are  given  showing  the  economy  that 
may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  skim  milk  and  potatoes  as  a  meat  substitute. 
The  protein  content  and  calorific  value  of  4.5  liters  of  skim  milk  and  1.1  kg.  of 
potatoes,  it  is  stated,  are  equal  to  those  of  1  kg.  of  beef. 

Examination  of  Scallops,  A.  L.  Sullivan  {Amer.  Food  Jour.,  10  {1915),  No. 
9,  pp.  472,  -J7*).— Analytical  data  are  reported  from  which  the  author  concludes 
that  the  practice  of  soaking  scallops  lowers  the  food  value  of  the  product  and 
makes  the  consumer  pay  for  a  large  excess  of  water. 

Hydrocarbons  in  fish-liver  oils,  H.  Mastbaum  {Chem.  Ztg.,  39  {1915),  No. 
139-140,  p.  889).— The  author  noted  that  certain  fish-liver  oils  contained  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  unsaponlfiable  oil.  He  considers  the  presence  of  mineral- 
like oils  in  fish  of  particular  Importance  as  evidence  In  support  of  the  theory 
that  the  deposits  of  mineral  oils  on  the  earth  originated  from  fish  residues. 

Sources  of  fat,  O.  Neuss  (Umschau,  19  {1915),  No.  49,  pp.  965-967,  fig.  1). — 
The  author  describes  some  comparatively  uncommon  sources  of  edible  fat  which 
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may  be  utilized  if  necessary.    Among  these  are  hemp,  poppy,  and  mustard  seeds, 
hazel  and  beech  nuts,  and  the  stones  of  certain  fruits  like  the  peach. 

The  iLtilization  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  KocHs  {Landw.  Jahrb,,  46  {1914), 
Erffamungsb,  1,  ppi,  4&-50y  fig$.  2), — ^In  this  report  directions  are  given  for 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  among  them 
rhubarb  Juice,  rhubarl>-apple  Jelly,  Jelly  from  Japanese  quinces,  and  some 
banana  preparations. 

IiOBses  and  other  chemical  changes  in  boiling  vegetables,  Kathabine  I. 
WnxjAMS  {Chem.  News,  US  {1916),  No.  2940,  pp.  14S-147)' — ^  summary  and 
digest  of  data,  most  of  which  has  been  noted  from  other  sources. 

Hatritive  yeasts  as  food,  P.  Schbvupf  {MUnchen,  Med.  Wchnschr.,  6S 
{1916),  No,  8,  pp.  269,  270). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data. 

Effect  of  storage  on  moisture  content  of  doves,  A.  W.  Ooden  {Amer.  Food 
Jour^  10  {1915),  No,  9,  p.  W)- — ^The  average  loss  in  weight  of  whole  cloves 
during  storage  was  found  to  vary  from  2.42  per  cent  for  a  6  months'  period 
to  4.7  per  cent  for  a  period  of  54  months. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  toxicity  of  egg  albumin  fed  to  white 
rats,  F.  Maionon  {Assoc.  Frang.  Avanc.  Bd.,  Compt.  Rend.,  49  {1914) f  PP*  S53, 
554) » — In  the  experiments  here  reported  the  animals  fed  during  the  winter  on 
egg  albumin  with  the  addition  of  mineral  salts  died  in  about  three  weeks  with 
a  loss  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  their  body  weight  Similar  experiments 
in  spring  and  autumn  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  animals  in  three  or  four 
days  with  the  loss  of  only  20  to  22  per  cent  of  their  body  weight ;  these  animals 
appeared  to  have  died  of  nitrogen  intoxication.  It  is  suggested  that  the  fre- 
quency of  certain  epidemics  in  spring  and  autumn  may  be  due  to  a  lowered 
resistance  of  the  organism  at  that  time  and  greater  sensitiveness  to  nitrogen 
Intoxication. 

Is  it  hygienic  to  use  apricot  and  peach  kernels  in  the  preparation  of 
marchpane?  K.  B.  Lehmann  {Chem.  Zig.,  S9  {1915),  No.  91-92,  pp.  575-575).— 
Analytical  data  are  given  comparing  the  amounts  of  the  bitter  principle  in 
the  apricot,  peach,  and  almond.  The  author  concludes  that  apricot  and  peach 
kernels  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  almonds  for  confections,  provided  they 
are  soaked  in  water  at  50*"  G.  (122*"  F.)  for  several  hours  to  reduce  the 
benzaldehyde  content  below  40  mg.  per  100  parts  of  the  confection. 

The  presence  of  tin  in  canned  foods,  P.  Gables  {Ann.  Chim.  AnaXyt.,  20 
{1915),  No.  10,  pp.  216-219).— The  quantity  of  metal  dissolved  from  tin  con- 
tainers Is  said  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  sodium  chlorid  present,  the 
acidity  of  the  medium,  the  surface  area  of  the  exposed  tin,  and  the  duration  of 
contact. 

[Food  and  drug  inspection],  F.  H.  Fsicke  {Ann.  Rpt.  Food  and  Drug  Comr. 
Missouri,  1915,  pp.  59). — ^The  report  of  the  state  chemist,  H.  E.  Wiedemann, 
contains  the  results  of  the  examination  of  1,259  samples  of  foods,  of  which 
1,000  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  existing  standards.  The  reports 
of  the  state  inspectors  contain  the  results  of  sanitary  inspections  of  groceries, 
bakeries,  and  other  establishments  where  foods  are  prepared  and  sold. 

[Food  and  drug  inspection  and  analysis],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alha  K.  John- 
son {North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec  Bui,,  4  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  M-fi-J).— This  bulletin 
reports  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  a  number  of  restaurants,  hotel  kitchens, 
bakeries,  confectionaries,  meat  markets,  and  slaughterhouses,  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  during  the  year  1915,  the  score  of  each  place  inspected  being 
given*  Tlie  results  of  the  examination  of  a  few  samples  of  foods  and  drugs, 
including  toilet  soaps,  are  also  reported. 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  food  commissioner  and  state  chemist,  E.  F. 
Lad©  et  al.  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  ipt.  2],  pp.  ^5).— The  work  carried 
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on  under  the  state  food  and  drug  laws  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30» 
1915,  Is  summarized  briefly.  Miscellaneous  Information  regarding  pure  food 
topics,  food  standards,  and  definitions  being  included. 

National  Association  of  Kaster  Bakers  {Nat.  Assoc.  Master  Bakers  [Piroc.], 
18  {1915),  pp.  189,  figs.  21). — In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  business  trans- 
acted during  the  convention  a  number  of  addresses  are  reprinted,  among  them 
the  following:  The  Effects  of  the  Mineral  Salts  Ck>ntained  in  Natural  Waters 
upon  the  Fermentation  of  Bread,  by  H.  A,  Kohman ;  Flavor  in  Bread,  by  A.  C. 
Junge;  How  the  State  University  Can  Help  the  Baker,  by  R.  M.  Allen;  and 
Mill  Streams  and  Commercial  Flours,  by  L.  A.  Fitz. 

A  scale  for  markingr  nutrition,  F.  A.  Mannt  {School  and  8oc,,  S  {1916),  No, 
56,  pp.  12S,  124). — ^The  scale  discussed  here  is  the  one  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  for  the  examination  of  children  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 

Food  for  young  children,  Caboline  L.  Hunt  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Farmers'  Bui. 
717  {1916),  pp.  20,  figs.  i). — ^Thls  publication  is  written  especially  for  mothers 
and  contains  a  short  discussion  in  simple  terms  of  the  food  requirements  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  years.  The  foods  making  up  the  diet  are 
classed  in  five  groups,  as  follows :  Milk  and  other  protein  foods ;  bread  and  other 
cereal  foods;  butter  and  other  wholesome  fats;  vegetables  and  fruits;  and 
simple  sweets;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  child  should  receive  at  least  one  food 
from  each  of  these  groups  every  day.  Recipes  and  suggestions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  foods  in  each  group  are  given. 

The  feeding:  and  care  of  the  baby  {Bvl.  Bd.  Health  Maine,  4  {1916),  No.  2, 
pp.  40) . — ^A  popular  bulletin  containing  information  regarding  breast  and  bottle 
feeding,  diet  during  the  second  year,  and  the  general  care  of  the  baby. 

Casein-milk  feeding  in  Infancy  and  childhood,  W.  Gellhobn  {Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  65  {1915),  No.  10,  pp.  85S-S55). — ^Data  comparing  the  composition 
of  casein  milk  and  other  milks  are  reported  together  with  a  number  of  clinical 
observations,  from  which  the  author  concludes  as  follows : 

'^Casein-milk  feedings  have  been  found  to  be  successful  as  temporary  food 
in  allaitement-mixte  and  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  wean  a  very  young  child 
abruptly.  Although  they  do  not  seem  to  produce  any  harm  during  prolonged 
use,  the  advantages  they  offer  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  recommend  their 
substitution  for  the  ordinary  milk  modifications  in  normal  children. 

"They  can  not  replace  breast  milk  In  some  of  the  severest  cases,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  nutritional  disturbances,  as  seen  in  private  practice,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  of  assistance.  They  are  indicated  in  disorders  of  a  fermen- 
tative origin,  and  can  be  fed  here  In  rapidly  increasing  doses,  regardless  of  the 
stool  picture,  provided  the  child  does  not  develop  symptoms  of  alimentary  intox- 
ication. Through  their  use  may  be  avoided  the  prolonged  or  repeated  thera- 
I)eutic  hunger  periods  with  their  deteriorating  influence  on  the  child's  organism, 
which  are  so  frequently  the  cause  of  turning  an  originally  mild  into  a  serious 
disorder." 

The  mineral  nutrients  in  practical  human  dietetics,  E.  B.  Forbes  {Mo.  But. 
Ohio  8ta.,  1  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  12S-128). — In  this  article  considerable  important 
information  is  brought  together  regarding  the  minerals  supplied  to  the  body  by 
different  food  materials. 

In  discussing  the  general  mineral  requirements  of  the  body  the  author  takes 
up  certain  special  phases  of  the  question,  among  them  the  mineral  requirements 
of  infants,  including  Infant  diseases  due  to  mineral  supply  and  the  mineral 
requirements  during  periods  of  growth,  reproduction,  and  old  age.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  liberal  and  diverse  diets  are  most  likely  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  each  of  the  minerals,  and  that  "  the  central  features  of  improperly  chosen 
diets  are  usually  an  undue  dependence  upon  meats  and  foods  made  from„  finely 
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milled  cereals  or  other  cereal  foods  lacking  the  outer  seed  coats  and  too  little 
use  of  milk  and  vegetables." 

Fluorin  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  A.  Gatttieb  and  P.  Clausuann  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad,  Sci.  [Paris],  162  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  105-112).— Analytical  data  are 
given  showing  the  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  fluorin  found  in  many  different 
kinds  of  vegetables.  The  following  amounts  of  fluorin,  in  milligrams,  were 
fonnd  present  in  100  gm.  of  the  dry  substance :  The  pulp  of  apple,  0.21 ;  the  skin 
of  apple,  2.78 ;  the  pulp  of  banana,  0.38 ;  the  skin  of  banana,  5.1 ;  wheat  flour, 
1-1.41 ;  rye  flour,  0.6 ;  buckwheat  flour,  2.53 ;  barley,  2.2 ;  rice,  0.94 ;  white  beans, 
2-1 ;  lentils,  1.8 ;  mustard,  1.58 ;  chocolate,  1.78 ;  and  green  coffee,  1.45. 

Farther  stadies  of  nitrogen  metabolism,  E.  Abdebhalden  {Hoppe-Seyler'a 
Zischr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  96  (1915),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-147).— ^The  results  are  reported 
of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  nutritive  value  of  amino-acld  mixtures,  some 
of  which  were  derived  from  naturally  occurring  protein  and  some  from  sources 
foreign  to  animal  tissue.  The  biological  value  of  tryptophan,  tyrosin,  phenyl- 
alanin,  and  other  amino  acids  was  studied,  and  also  the  Influence  of  the  luges* 
tion  of  potassium  nitrate,  ammonium  salts,  urea,  and  sodium  acetate  upon  nitro- 
gen metabolism.  Numerous  feeding  experiments  were  conducted  with  labora- 
t<H7  animals  (rats).  For  details  of  the  Investigation  the  original  should  be 
consulted. 

The  influence  of  the  amino  acids  on  the  pancreatic  secretion,  S.  Kobzabxnko 
ilntemai.  Bcitr.  Path.  u.  Ther.  EmdhrungsstOr.  Stoffw.  u.  Yerdauungskrank., 
S  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  434-4^7). — Feeding  experiments  with  laboratory  animals 
(dogs)  are  described,  in  which  mixtures  of  amino  acids  prepared  from  various 
sources  were  ingested  and  the  resultant  effects  on  the  pancreatic  secretions 
studied.    An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  influence  of  protein  feeding  on  the  elimination  of  creatin  in  starva- 
tion, W.  C.  Rose  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  20  (1915),  No.  4,  Proo.,  p.  X/X).— Experi- 
ments with  normal  men  Indicate  that  the  feeding  of  large  amounts  of  protein 
causes  a  marked  diminution  in  the  creatin  elimination  during  starvation.  As 
this  is  not  true  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes  or  in  depancreatized  dogs,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  disappearance  of  creatin  from  the  urine,  following  protein 
feeding,  is  due  to  the  carbohydrate  metabolized  from  protein. 

The  excretion  of  creatin  during  a  fast,  F.  D.  Zehan  and  P.  E.  Howe 
{Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  20  (1915),  No.  4,  Proc.,  p.  XVIII). —The  determination  of 
creatin  in  the  urine  of  a  fasting  man  throughout  a  7-day  fast  showed  that  cre- 
atin was  excreted  on  each  fasting  day  in  amounts  comparable  in  most  cases 
with  tliose  obtained  in  previous  fasts  under  similar  conditions. 

The  synthetic  capability  of  the  animal  body,  W.  Stepp  (ZUchr.  Biol.^  66 
{1916),  No.  8,  pp.  350-^58). — From  the  experimental  data  herein  reported  the 
author  concludes  that  the  bird  and  animal  organisms  differ,  in  that  the  body  of 
the  pigeon  can  do  without  lipoids  in  the  diet,  though  not  without  vitamins, 
while  the  animal  organism  requires  both  of  these  food  constituents. 

Is  the  nntritional  disease  prodnced  by  lipoid  starvation  identical  with 
beri-beiiP  W.  Stkpp  (Ztschr.  Biol.,  66  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  SS9-^49) .-—In  a  series 
of  feeding  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  (mice)  the  effect  of  ingesting 
diets  deficient  in  either  vitamins  or  lipoids  was  studied. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  llpoid-free  diet  can  be  made  complete  only 
by  the  addition  of  lipoids,  and  that  it  can  not  be  made  sufficient  by  supplying 
other  accessory  nutrients  such  as  vitamins.  Similarly,  a  vitamin-free  diet  can 
be  made  suflSdent  only  by  the  addition  of  vitamins. 

Diet  and  pellagra.  Babbits  and  hares  as  a  possible  dietary  factor  in  com- 
bating the  disease,  G.  W.  Stiles  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [V.  £?.],  81  (1916),  No.  IS, 
pp.  817,  818). — ^The  author  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  rajbbits  and 
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hares  as  a  supply  of  meat  in  districts  where  pellagra  is  prevalent  and  where 
a  supply  of  beefy  mutton^  etc.,  Is  not  available. 

The  content  of  some  digestive  ferments  in  the  feces,  H.  A.  Kubsghakow 
{IfUemat,  Beitr.  Path.  u.  Ther.  Emahrungsttor.  Stoffw.  «.  Verdauungskrant^ 
5  (1915),  No,  4,  pp.  511^27), — Clinical  observations  and  analytical  data  are 
reported  concerning  the  occurrence  of  digestive  ferments  in  the  feces  under 
both  normal  and  abnormal  conditions.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Sense  impression  and  appetite,  W.  Sterjubebq  {IntemaL  Beitr,  Path,  «. 
Ther,  Emdhrungsstor.  Stoffto,  u,  Verdauungskrank.,  5  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  421- 
433), — ^In  this  article  are  discussed  the  factors  which  influence  appetite.  The 
fuel  value  of  the  diet  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  are  not  deemed 
the  only  considerations  in  planning  the  dietary.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion 
that  appetite  is  not  a  function  of  the  stomach  or  the  digestive  glands,  but  that 
it  is  influenced  principally  by  the  senses  of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  touch — that 
attractiveness  for  the  senses  stimulates  appetite. 

The  calorimeter  as  the  interpreter  of  the  life  processes.  A  stody  of  the 
fuel  requirements  of  the  human  individual,  G.  Lusk  {Sci,  Amer.  Sup,,  81 
(1916)  f  No,  2097,  p.  171). — ^In  this  treatise  the  author  summarizes  a  great  deal 
of  experimental  data,  most  of  which  has  been  noted  from  the  original  sources. 

ANIKAL  FBOBTJCTIOH. 

XTnits  of  reference  for  basal  metabolism  and  their  interrelations,  O.  R. 
MouLTON  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  24  {1916),  No,  5,  pp.  299-320,  figs,  i?i).— This  is  a 
further  discussion  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  509). 

"A  simple  relation  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the  total  body  nitrogen 
and  the  fat-free  empty  weight  of  beef  cattle.  A  simple  relation  exists  also 
between  blood  weight  and  fat-free  empty  weight  or  between  blood  weight 
and  total  body  nitrogen.    The  surface  area  of  beef  cattle  is  a  power  function 

of  the  warm  empty  weight,  the  formula  for  fat  animals  being  A  =0.134  TF* 

and  for  other  animals  A  =0.1180  W*.  The  surface  area  is  also  a  power  func- 
tion of  the  fat-free  empty  weight    The  formula  for  all  animals  is  A  =0.1034 

TFj  .  The  surface  area  is  a  power  function  of  the  total  body  nitrogen,  the 
formula  being  S=N^.  The  body  surface  and  total  blood  are  related  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  formula  being  8=0.8  B*. 

"Since  these  relations  have  been  shown  to  be  fairly  constant  for  animals 
under  different  conditions  it  would  seem  to  make  little  or  no  difference  what 
unit  of  reference  Is  used  as  a  measure  of  basal  metabolism  as  long  as  the 
unit  used  has  been  actually  measured.  It  would  seem  also  that  for  beef 
cattle  the  desired  unit  of  reference  could  be  calculated  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy If  the  fatness  of  the  animal  and  its  condition  with  regard  to  All  can 
be  determined.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  amount  of  fill  In  the  beef  animal 
can  be  disregarded.  The  author  has  shown  average  variations  in  fill  of  from 
2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  for  mature  animals." 

The  energy  consumption  Increases  with  the  body  weight,  but  not  propor- 
tionally, and  there  are  large  variations.  The  variations  in  the  heat  consump- 
tion per  kilogram  of  body  weight  are  great,  a  500-kg.  steer  consuming  from  25 
to  35  calories  per  kilogram.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  consumption 
of  energy  per  kilogram  to  decrease  with  increasing  weight  The  variations 
from  the  average  are  23.5  per  cent  A  tendency  is  also  shown  for  the  heat 
consumption  per  unit  of  surface  area  to  Increase  as  the  body  weight  increases. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  the  greater  weight  sustained  by  the  animal 
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while  standing  and  walking,  the  energy  required  for  this  being  proportional  to 
the  weight  sustained.  The  heat  consumption  per  kilogram  of  body  nitrogen 
is  quite  uniform,  the  extreme  variation  being  14  per  cent  of  the  average.  The 
tendency  is  for  a  slight  decrease  in  this  consumption  per  unit  of  blood  as  the 
animal  gets  heavier,  an  extreme  variation  of  15  per  cent  from  the  average 
being  shown. 

**The  smallest  variations  are  shown  in  the  heat  consumption  per  unit  of 
body  surface  and  the  greatest  variations  in  the  heat  consumption  per  unit  of 
body  weight  Per  unit  of  body  nitrogen  ( protoplasmic  tissue)  and  per  unit 
of  blood  the  variations  are  not  much  larger  than  per  unit  of  body  surface.  If 
there  is  a  choice  of  units  it  would  seem  to  fall  upon  the  surface  area.  Since 
this  can  easily  be  calculated  from  the  body  weight  by  the  formulas  proposed 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper  It  would  seem  that  this  unit  fits  well  the  needs  of 
the  investigator  in  animal  nutrition,  especially  with  beef  cattle.  These  conclu- 
sions are  opposed  to  the  views  of  Benedict  [E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  264]  but  are  in 
agreement  with  those  of  Du  Bois  [E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  68]  and  Graham  Lusk.*' 

Experimental  studies  on  growtli. — ^I,  Hethods,  T.  B.  Robkbtson  and  L.  A. 
Rat  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  24  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  SJfl-96U  fifff.  5).— Methods  em- 
ployed in  experiments  on  the  growth  of  mice  are  described  by  which  the  ani- 
mals may  be  maintained  in  good  health  and  as  free  as  possible  from  zymotic 
disease  and  other  deleterious  factors  in  the  environment  which  might  conceiv- 
ably exert  an  effect  upon  their  growth.  Improved  forms  of  cages,  food  recep- 
tacles, and  nest  houses  are  described. 

Rapid  methods  of  handling  and  weighing  large  numbers  of  animals,  and  a 
balance  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose,  are  also  described. 

A  farther  analysis  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  desreneraey  and  de- 
formities by  the  descendants  of  alcoholized  mammals,  II,  O.  R.  Stockabd 
and  G.  Papanicolaou  (Amer.  Nat.,  50  {1916),  No.  591,  pp.  HJ^lTt,  ftg».  7). — 
The  results  of  experiments  covering  a  period  of  five  years  have  demonstrated 
on  two  different  stocks  of  normal  guinea  pigs  that  "the  parental  germ  cells 
may  be  so  modified  by  chemical  treatments  that  they  are  rendered  incapable 
of  giving  rise  to  a  perfectly  normal  offspring.  This  incapacity  is  probably  due 
to  modifications  of  the  chromatin  or  carriers  of  the  hereditary  qualities  within 
the  germ  cells,  since  the  great-grandchildren,  the  Fa  generation,  from  the  treated 
animals  are  usually  more  decidedly  affected  and  injured  than  the  immediate 
offspring  (Fi)  of  the  alcoholized  animals.  .  .  . 

"The  treatment  of  adult  guinea  pigs  by  an  Inhalation  method  with  daily 
doses  of  alcohol  through  several  years  produces  little  if  any  noticeable  effect 
upon  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animaVs  body.  The  direct  action  of  alcohol 
fumes  tends  to  injure  the  respiratory  mucosa  and  to  render  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  dull  or  opaque.  These  changes,  however,  do  not  inconvenience  the  animals 
in  any  perceptible  way,  and  they  remain  strong  and  hardy  and  live  as  long  and 
actively  as  the  untreated  guinea  pigs. 

**  In  spite  of  their  healthy  appearance  the  injurious  influence  of  the  alcohol 
inhalation  is  very  decidedly  shown  by  the  quality  of  off£q;>ring  to  which  the 
treated  animals  give  rise.  And  the  descendants  of  these  offspring  are  even 
worse  than  the  Fi  generation  when  compared  with  the  different  generations  of 
control  animals  produced  under  identical  cage  and  food  conditions.  The  males 
seem  to  be  more  injured  by  the  treatment  than  the  females,  taking  as  an  index 
of  injury  the  quality  of  their  offspring  and  descendanta  Stating  it  differently, 
the  q)ermatocytes  or  spermatozoa  are  more  sensitive  to  the  changed  chemical 
condition  of  the  tissues  than  are  the  female  germ  cells.  There  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  degenerate,  paralytic,  and  grossly  deformed  individuals  descended 
from  the  aleoholiased  males  than  from  the  alcoholized  females. 
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"Inbreeding  tends  to  emphasisEe  the  alcoholic  effects.  This  is  probably  due 
to  r^ated  animals  responding  to  the  treatment  in  closely  similar  ways  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  their  constitutions.  Inbreeding,  as  such,  may  be  harm- 
fuL  But  inbreeding  added  to  the  alcohol  effects  produces  a  much  worse  con- 
dition in  the  offsprhig  than  either  inbreeding  or  alcoholism  alone  could  do. 
The  data  from  alcoholized  male  lines  indicate  that  the  female  offspring  from 
alcoholic  males  are  less  ylable  and  more  frequently  deformed  than  the  male 
offspring.  And  heterogeneous  matinga  of  such  male  and  female  offspring 
further  emphasize  the  same  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  female  offspring  from 
treated  males.  .  .  .  The  data  from  alcoholic  female  lines  indicate  that  the 
male  offspring  from  alcoholic  females  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  fnnale 
offspring.  And  heterogeneous  matings  of  such  male  and  female  offspring  fur- 
ther prove  the  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  male  offispring  from  treated 
mother&  .  .  . 

"  The  experiments  show  the  hereditary  transmission  throu^  several  genera- 
tions of  conditions  resulting  from  an  artiflcally  induced  change  in  the  germ 
cells  of  one  generation.  And  they  furnish  data  of  Importance  bearing  upon  the 
pathological  behavior  of  the  carriers  of  heredity  as  well  as  the  differences  in 
behavior  between  the  two  types  of  germ  cells  produced  by  an  animal  carrying 
heteromorphlc  chromosomes.** 

A  list  of  references  rriating  to  the  literature  cited  is  included. 

Composition,  nutritive,  and  manorial  values  of  various  farm  foods,  C. 
Cbowtheb  {UfUv,  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  CouncU  Agr.  Ed.  [Pamphlet},  7S  (1916), 
3.  ed,,  folio). — ^The  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  the  following  feeding 
stuffs  is  given:  Egyptian  and  Bombay  cotton-seed  cakes;  linseed,  hemp^seed, 
rape,  peanut,  coconut,  palm-kernel,  and  soy-bean  cakes;  soy  beans;  flaxseed; 
dried  yeast ;  locust  beans ;  wheat  middlings,  sharps,  and  bran ;  oatmeal ;  maize- 
germ  meal ;  gluten  meal ;  gluten  feed ;  rice  meal ;  malt ;  malt  dust ;  wet  brewers' 
grains;  dried  brewers'  grains;  dried  distillers'  grains;  molasses;  meat  meal; 
fish  meal;  wheat;  barley;  oats;  rye;  maize;  beans;  peas;  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oat,  bean,  and  pea  straws ;  meadow  hay ;  **  seeds  "  hay ;  pasture  grass ;  clover ; 
vetches;  alfalfa;  cabbage;  rape;  turnip  tops;  turnips;  swedes;  mangels;  car- 
rots; sugar  beets;  potatoes;  whole,  skim,  and  separated  cow's  milk;  whole, 
skim,  and  separated  ewe's  milk;  whole,  skim,  and  separated  mare's  milk;  and 
whey. 

Ensilafire  of  fresh  turnip  leaves,  H.  Akerberg  {Tidsskr,  Norske  Landhr.,  S2 
{1915),  No,  8,  pp.  S48S54). — ^The  leaves  are  placed  on  loose  sandy  soil  in  a 
ditch  6.5  meters  (21.33  ft)  long,  2  meters  wide  at  the  bottom  and  3.3  metera 
at  the  top,  1J2  meters  deep,  and  holding  16,000  kg.  (over  17.5  tons)  of  fresh 
turnip  leaves.  The  ditch  is  lined  at  the  bottom  with  boards  and  the  sides  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  protecting  the  leaves  from  being  soiled  by  earth. 
The  leaves  should  be  as  fresh  as  can  be  obtained  and  receive  hard  daily  packing. 

The  best  temperature  for  a  good  silage  is  from  30  to  45*  C.  (76  to  113*  P.). 
Should  the  temperature  not  rise  to  30"*,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  before  adding 
more  leaves;  should  it  reach  45'',  or  threaten  to  rise  above  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  fresh  leaves  on  as  fast  as  possible  and  to  pack  them  down  hard. 

When  the  leaves  are  well  packed  the  heap  settles  slowly,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  30^  it  is  first  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw,  which  in  its 
turn  is  covered  with  earth  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  silage.  After  a 
few  days  the  temperature  is  taken,  and  should  it  have  reached  40**  or  more, 
more  earth  is  heaped  over  the  first ;  but  if  dO""  or  less  it  should  be  left  as  it  is 
until  the  temperature  reaches  the  desired  degree.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  cover  of  earth  be  uniform.  In  taking  the  daily  supply  of  silage  no  more 
than  necessary  of  the  earth  and  straw  covering  should  be  disturbed. 
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Exposure  to  the  air  darkens  the  silage.  In  clianging  the  feed  from  roots  to 
silage  some  care  should  be  taken  to  accustom  the  cows  to  it  gradually ;  later, 
eood  milch  cows  may  be  given  12  kg.  a  day,  and  ordinary  and  young  animals 
6ks. 

Cattle  forms  found  in  the  environs  of  Borssum.  in  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, L.  Knoop  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  48  U915),  No.  5,  pp.  791-803,  flff$.  6).— This 
is  a  report  of  a  study  made  of  the  skeletal  measurements,  dentition,  and  gen- 
eral conformation  of  the  remains  of  certain'  prehistoric  types  of  cattle  found  in 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany. 

Color  in  cattle,  W.  Gsahah  (Live  Stack  Jour.  ILondon],  83  (1916),  No.  2188, 
pp.  ITI,  178). -^A  general  discussion  of  the  physiological  aspects  of  color  in 
catUe 

Are  sheep  profitable  in  HaineP  G.  D.  Woods  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  246  (1916), 
pp.  ^0-^6). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  expenditures  incident  to  the  care  and 
management  of  an  ordinary  farm  flock  of  grade  Hampshire  sheep  consisting  of 
75  ewes,  55  lambs,  and  3  bucks,  for  one  year  under  Maine  conditions.  The  cost 
of  operation  for  the  year  was  $1,306.63.  The  sales  and  inventory  aggregated 
$1,048.07.  The  total  loss  without  any  consideration  of  overhead  charges,  de- 
predation of  plant,  r^it  of  land,  interest  on  investment,  or  taxes  that  a  farmer 
would  pay,  was  $257.76,  or  about  $3.45  for  each  of  the  old  ewes. 

fiOieep  feeding  trials  at  Williston  Substation,  W.  H.  Petkbs  and  G.  H. 
RuzicKA  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  115  {1916),  pp.  301-316,  fig9. 19).— Two  lots  of 
range-grown  Hampshire  grade  lambs  were  fed  during  the  winter  of  1014  for  103 
days.  Lot  1  of  50  lambs  received  no  feed  except  good  alfalfa  hay,  all  they  would 
eat ;  lot  2  of  220  lambs,  alfalfa  hay  and  a  light  grain  ration  composed  of  elevator 
screenings  for  the  first  one-third  of  the  period  and  corn  and  barley  for  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  feeding  of  grain  in  addition  to  alfalfa 
hay  practically  doubled  the  gains  for  the  entire  period.  The  feeding  of  grain 
with  the  alfalfa  increased  the  margin  between  the  purchase  price  plus  feed 
cost  and  the  selling  price  from  $1.21  for  the  alfalfa  lambs  to  $1.76  for  the 
alfalfa  and  grain  laml)s,  or  a  difference  of  55  cts.  per  head  in  favor  of  the 
grain  feeding.  The  dressing  percentage  on  the  alfalfa  and  grain  fed  lambs 
was  53JL  per  cent,  and  on  the  alfalfa-fed  lot  50.3  per  cent 

In  a  second  trial  a  single  lot  of  210  lambs  was  fed  during  the  fall,  instead  of 
ttie  winter  as  in  the  first  trial,  for  75  days.  They  were  allowed  to  run  in  a 
com  patch  and  later  were  turned  into  stubble  fields,  receiving  in  addition  a 
light  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  and  a  little  grain.  In  November  they  were  taken  offj 
the  stubble  and  fed  for  a  month  a  heavy  grain  feed  consisting  mainly  of  barley 
together  with  some  refuse  grain  and  soft  com.  These  lambs  made  an  average 
daily  gain  per  bead  of  0.29  lb.  and  realized  a  profit  of  $1.72  per  head.  The 
grazing  on  corn  and  stubble  proved  successful  and  aided  considerably  in  keep- 
ing down  the  cost  of  grain  for  the  entire  feeding  period.  Thirty-five  days  of 
hay  and  grain  feeding  at  the  close  of  the  stubble  season  was  sufficient  to  put 
the  lambs  on  the  market  as  choice  butcher  lambs  in  good  killing  condition. 

In  comparing  the  gain  made  by  small  and  large  lambs  it  was  found  that  the 
former  made  the  greater  percentage  increase  by  10.17  per  cent  However, 
when  placed  on  the  market  the  15  large  lambs  sold  at  8.65  cts.  per  pound  and 
the  15  small  ones  at  8  cts.  This  fact  would  indicate  that  the  small  lambs,  if 
one  were  buying  a  carload  of  them,  would  have  to  be  bought  at  a  lower  price 
per  pound  than  the  large  ones  if  as  much  profit  were  to  be  made  in  feeding 
them.  In  this  trial  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  purchase  them  at  least 
0.6  to  0.75  ct  per  pound  cheaper. 

Suffolk  sheep  and  what  they  mean  {Live  Stock  Jour.  {London\,  83  {1916), 
No.  2188,  p.  179). — ^A  study  of  the  breed  characteristics  and  utility  value  of  the 
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Suffolk  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  possibility  of  their  introduction  into  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  and  other  places. 

The  sheep  in  Egypt,  G.  C.  Duihuson  and  Mohammad  'Askab  (Agr.  Jour. 
Egypt,  5  {1915),  No,  1-2,  pp.  Sl-J^S,  pis.  8). — ^A  discussion  of  the  breed  charac- 
teristics, distribution,  and  utility  value  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  native 
to  Egypt 

Inheritance  of  fertility  in  swine,  E.  N.  Wentwobth  and  C  E.  Aubel  (U.  8, 
DepU  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr.  Research,  5  (1916),  No.  25,  pp.  1145-1160,  figs.  4). — ^The 
authors  summarize  the  results  of  their  studies  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion as  follows: 

*'  Fertility  in  swine  offers  favorable  material  for  the  study  of  quantitative  in- 
heritance, because  the  units  of  deviation  are  discrete.  Biometric  studies  of 
litter  size  with  mother  and  daughter  have  indicated  a  small  degree  of  inheri- 
tance. Grosses  of  breeds  having  different  mean  litter  sizes  have  suggested 
that  segregations  of  fecundity  factors  may  take  place.  Numerous  nongenetic 
factors  limit  the  full  expression  of  the  inborn  possibilities  of  fertility.  Certain 
few  somatic  characters  may  be  correlated  either  in  a  physiological  or  genetic 
manner  with  the  different  degrees  of  fecundity,  but  the  bulk  of  characters 
usually  assumed  to  be  so  related  are  probably  entirely  Independent  of  it 
Herdbook  data  on  the  fertility  of  swine  present  sources  of  error,  but  the 
percentage  of  error  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  statistics  to  be  suggestive. 

**  Numerous  influences  exist  which  lower  the  size  of  litter,  which  sources 
of  error  may  operate  in  a  manner  compensatory  to  those  Just  mentioned.  It 
Is  questionable  whether  the  size  of  litter  represents  the  hereditary  factors  trans- 
mitted, but  the  somatic  character  was  i)erforce  accepted  at  face  value  in  these 
studies.  There  is  no  reduction  in  variability  in  the  litter  sizes  of  the  dams  as 
compared  with  the  grandparents  or  progeny,  as  would  result  If  there  were 
homozygous  differences  for  fertility  in  the  grandparents.  Hence,  the  fer- 
tility deviations  are  either  nongerminal  or  else  the  degree  of  heterozygosis 
is  so  great  in  the  grandparents  that  no  increased  variability  in  the  Fa  genera- 
tion is  possible.  The  latter  explanation  is  probably  the  correct  one.  The 
frequency  curves  for  the  3,540  litters  studied  make  it  appear  that  there  are 
at  least  three  centers  of  deviation  in  swine  fertility.  These  centers  possibly 
correspond  to  genetic  factors  involved  in  the  inheritance  of  fecundity." 

A  bibliography  of  literature  cited  is  given. 

Some  hog:  raising:  experiments,  W.  A.  Linklatcb  {Washington  Sta.,  West. 
^Wash.  Sta.,  Mo.  BuL,  S  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  ^--J).— Twenty  newly-weaned  pigs 
were  turned  on  clover  May  8,  and  10  more  on  May  17.  These  pigs  were  fed 
a  pound  each  of  mixed  grain  daily  as  a  thin  slop,  this  grain  mixture  consist- 
ing of  ground  barley,  oat  middlings,  and  oil  meal,  8:3:1.  The  grain  mixture 
was  gradually  increased  until  the  seventh  week,  after  which  time  the  pigs 
were  fed  If  lbs.  each  per  day.  The  pigs  apparently  did  not  care  for  the  clover 
pasture,  but  gained  0.27  lb.  each,  dally,  and  required  5.37  lbs.  of  grain,  plus 
the  clover  pasture,  for  each  pound  of  gain.  On  July  24  the  pigs  were  turned 
into  grain  fields  of  winter  wheat  and  field  peas,  and  had  hogged  off  the  grain 
clean  by  September  16.  In  that  time  they  had  gained  1,676  lbs.  or  a  little  over 
1  lb.  per  pig  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  they  required  3.58  lbs.  of  grain 
to  produce  1  lb.  of  gain. 

The  pigs  were  then  divided  into  5  lots  of  6  pigs  each  and  fed  38  days.  Lot 
1  received  ground  barley  alone ;  lot  2  ground  barley  and  tankage,  9:1;  lot  3 
ground  barley  and  oil  meal,  4 : 1 ;  lot  4  ground  barley  and  alfalfa  meal,  4:1; 
and  lot  5  ground  barley  and  skim  milk,  1:2.5.  These  lots  made  average 
dally  gains  per  pig  of  1, 1.2, 1.2, 1.1,  and  1.4  lbs.,  consuming  4.54, 3.82, 3.7. 4.1,  and 
2.6  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain  for  the  respective  lots.    Lot  5  consumed,  in  addi- 
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tion,  6.5  Uml  of  skim  milk  per  poand  of  galn»  bat  made  the  most  economical 
salns-  The  addition  of  proteln-rlch  feeds  as  a  supplement  to  ground  barley 
effected  a  considerable  saving  In  the  amount  of  grain  required  per  pound 
of  gain. 

Successful  experiments  are  reported  In  feeding  roots,  particularly  mangels, 
to  brood  sows,  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  raw  mangels  and  1  lb.  of  grain  being  fed 
daily.  The  results  of  hogging  off  mangels,  ruta-bagas,  kale»  and  rape  are 
Siven,  as  furnished  by  a  private  farm  in  Washington.  The  hogs  relished  the 
mangels  best,  the  ruta-bagas  being  eaten  less  readily.  The  hogs  did  not  do  so 
w^  on  rape  as  they  did  on  kale,  but  this  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  dried 
condition  of  the  rapa 

The  hogs  on  half  rations  of  ground  barley  ate  much  larger  quantities  of 
roots  and  forage  than  those  on  a  full  ration,  though  they  made  only  about 
balf  as  large  gains.  Two  lots  of  hogs  on  the  mangels  had  the  same  acreage 
each  and  the  same  tonnage  of  mangels,  approximately,  but  those  on  the  half 
rations  of  grain  had  their  mangels  all  eaten  In  19  days,  while  the  full-ration 
bogs  were  put  back  on  their  field  again  and  required  11  days  longer  to  clean 
up  all  their  mangels.  All  the  hogs  on  full  feed  were  in  good  condition  for 
slau^ter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment ;  the  others  were  not 

Swine  feeding  experiments  comparing  skim  milk,  blood-grain  meal,  and 
fat-fxee  fish-feed  meal  for  young  swine,  Klein  {MUchw,  Zentbl,,  44  (1915), 
No.  6 J  pp.  Sise), — ^Three  lots  of  pigs  fed  a  basal  ration  of  pklm  milk,  barley, 
barley  bran,  and  potato  flakes,  lot  2  receiving  a  blood-grain  feed,  and  lot  3  fish 
meal  in  addition,  made  average  daily  gains  per  head  per  day  of  0.887,  0.379,  and 
0l37  kg.,  d^nonstrating  that  these  supplementary  feeds  have  little  value  when 
Bkim  milk  forms  a  part  of  the  basal  ration. 

Ehiccessful  swine  rations  for  the  com  belt,  J.  M.  Ewabd  and  W.  H.  Pew 
{iowa  Sta.  Circ.  26  {1916),  pp.  3-15,  figs.  8).— This  circular  gives  suggestive 
rations  for  fattening  hogs,  breeding  sows,  and  suckling  sows  under  both  dry- 
lot  and  forage-feeding  conditions. 

Stallion  enrollment. — IV,  Beport  of  stallion  enrollment  work  for  year 
1015  with,  lists  of  stallions  and  Jacks  enrolled,  H.  E.  McCabtney  {Indiana 
6ta.  Circ,  5S  {1916),  pp.  238,  pi.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  stallion  enrollment  work 
iSor  the  year  1915,  with  lists  of  stallions  and  jacks  enrolled. 

Spotted  asses,  A.  R  Jenks  {Jour.  Heredity,  7  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  165-168,  figs. 
2). — It  is  stated  that  while  piebalds  are  common  among  most  domesticated  ani- 
mals the  ass,  like  the  camel  and  elephant,  rarely  has  spots.  However,  in- 
stances of  the  kind  are  cited  and  it  is  thought  that  selective  breeding  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  albinism. 

Bacterial  infection  of  hen's  eggs,  A.  Postolka  {Wiener  Tier&rztl. 
Monatsschr.,  S  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S-11). — Out  of  144  eggs  examined  35  were 
fioiuid  to  be  bacterlally  Infected.  The  principal  bacteria  found  were  BaciUus 
mesentericus  vulgatus.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  B,  subtUis,  and  B. 
megatherium. 

Care  and  manacrement  of  baby  chicks,  Mb.  and  Mas.  G.  R.  Shoxtp  {Wash- 
iHffUm  8ta.,  West.  Wash.  8ta.,  Mo.  Bui.,  3  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  ii-i(5).— General 
methods  for  handling  baby  chicks  for  the  first  eight  weeks  are  given. 

DAIRT  FABHINGk-DAIRTnra. 

The  saocnlent  feed  sapply,  E.  B.  Stooket  {Washington  8ta.,  West.  Wash. 
Sta.,  Mo.  Bui.,  3  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  8-ii).— Five  plans  for  supplying  succulent 
feed  tot  the  dairy  farm  the  year  round  are  given.    In  two  of  these  the  silo  la 
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made  use  of,  two  depend  on  pasture  and  soiling  crops,  and  one  depends  very 
largely  on  pasture. 

Beport  of  the  first  Jersey  sires'  futurity  test  of  the  Aroostook  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association^  R.  Pearl  (Maine  Sta,  Bid,  2il  {1916),  pp.  S7-^2)r-lt  is 
stated  that  the  idea  underlying  Uie  inauguration  of  the  sires*  futurity  test 
was  that  the  surest  indication  that  anyone  can  have  of  the  breeding  worth  or 
value  of  an  animal  lies  in  the  performance  of  its  progeny.  The  first  sires' 
futurity  test  of  the  Aroostook  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  was  held  at 
Aroostook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  November  15,  1915,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  station.  Rules  and  methods  of  conducting  the  test  are  given,  together 
with  the  results  in  milk  and  fat  production  in  the  1915  test. 

Finding  the  prepotent  sire,  J.  M.  Hoveb  [Jour.  Heredity,  7  (1916),  No,  4, 
pp.  173-178). — ^The  author  concludes  from  the  study  of  the  Guernsey  advanced 
register  that  "marked  prepotency  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  animals; 
strongly  prepotent  sires  usually  belong  to  prepotent  families  or  strains;  pre- 
potency is  probably  enhanced  by  inbreeding ;  prepotency  may  become  a  valuable 
aid  to  intelligent  selection  in  breeding  for  greater  production.** 

The  causes  of  the  beginning  of  milk  secretion,  H.  Mollgaabd  {MwlkcrUid.^ 
28  (1915),  No.  7,  pp.  121-139,  fig.  1). — ^As  a  result  of  his  studies  the  author  con- 
cludes that  in  the  preparatory  growth  of  the  milk  gland  in  young  female 
animals  during  their  first  pregnancy  chemical  substances  are  secreted  in  the 
ovary.  The  lacteal  gland  during  pregnancy  secretes  during  its  latter  half  of 
development  certain  chemical  substances,  apart  from  tlie  progeny  itself,  which 
go  into  the  mother's  blood.  The  beginning  of  milk  secretion  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  expulsion  of  the  progeny,  and  possibly  separates  chemical 
compounds  which  emanate  from  the  placenta.  Tlie  influence  of  the  hypophysis 
is  deemed  of  considerable  indirect  importance  in  the  secretion  of  milk. 

The  preservation  of  milk  samples  for  investigational  purposes,  J.  Tuxr 
MANS,  A.  Sputtgerbeb,  and  H.  Riffabt  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl^ 
27  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  893-901;  aba.  in  Hyg,  Rundschau,  26  (1916),  No.  1,  p.  21).— 
Various  methods  of  preserving  milk  samples  are  described. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  standard  methods  for  the  bacterial  examina^ 
tion  of  milk,  M.  P.  Ravenel  et  al.  (Amcr.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  5  (1915),  No.  It, 
pp.  1261,  1262). — Methods  for  the  bacterial  examination  of  milk  as  adopted  by 
a  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  September,  1915, 
are  outlined. 

Counting  bacteria  by  means  of  the  microscope,  R.  S.  Bbeed  and  J.  D.  Bbew 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  49  (1916),  pp.  3-31,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— This  is  a 
continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31.  p.  78).  The  present  bul- 
letin reviews  and  discusses  the  technique  involved  in  counting  bacteria  in  milk 
and  other  substances  by  means  of  a  microscope,  giving  at  the  same  time  the 
results  of  studies  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  determine  the  sources  and 
the  amotmts  of  the  errors  in  counts  made  in  this  way. 

"The  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  samples  of  milk  collected  In 
clean  test  tubes  containing  preservatives  Indicate  that  just  as  accurate  counts 
of  the  number  of  bacteria  present  can  be  made  from  such  samples  as  can  be 
made  if  the  samples  are  collected  In  sterile  tubes  and  iced.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions this  method  of  collecting  samples  may  become  a  great  convenience. 
Capillary  pipettes  have  been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  the  measure- 
ment of  0.01  cc.  quantities  of  milk  than  standardized  wire  loops.  Faulty 
calibration  of  pipettes  has  been  found  to  be  a  serious  cause  of  error.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  adhesion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  to  the  pipette 
if  accuracy  of  measurement  Is  to  be  secured. 
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"  It  has  been  found  that  sterilization  of  pipettes  Is  an  unnecessary  refinement 
of  technique  and  that  a  single  pipette  may  be  used  for  making  preparations 
from  a  long  series  of  samples,  provided  it  is  carefully  cleaned  in  glass-cleaning 
solutions  after  each  day's  use  and  also  cleaned  by  rinsing  in  fresh  clean  tap 
water  after  using  in  each  sample  and  before  passing  to  the  next  sample. 
Carelessness  in  cleaning  pipettes  causes  marked  errors  in  counts. 

**  Growth  of  bacteria  has  been  found  to  take  place  in  the  drops  of  milk  as 
they  dry,  so  that  it  is  important  that  these  be  prepared  either  from  samples 
containing  preservatives  or  that  the  milk  be  dried  quickly.  No  growth  was 
detected  in  the  dried  films  even  after  incubation  in  a  moist,  37''  C.  incubator 
for  one  to  four  days.  The  claim  made  by  some  that  bacteria  are  removed 
when  the  fat  drops  are  dissolved  by  solvents  does  not  seem  to  have  any  foun- 
dation in  fact  The  dried  milk  soUds-not-fat  appear  to  act  as  a  practically 
perfect  fixative,  no  detectable  mechanical  loss  of  bacteria  taking  place  when 
the  fat  drops  are  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  serious  errors  in  count  are 
introduced  where  the  bacteria  are  stained  in  the  milk  before  the  dried  films  are 
prepared,  because  in  this  way  the  bacteria  are  not  always  sufficiently  stained 
to  make  it  posssible  to  detect  the  full  number  present  Where  the  fat  drops 
are  left  in  the  films,  even  though  these  be  spread  out  so  as  to  be  in  a  very 
thin  layer,  they  tend  to  obscure  bacteria  and  so  lower  the  count 

"  The  two  essential  conditions  for  making  a  reasonably  accurate  count  of  small 
objects,  like  bacteria,  under  a  microscope  are  that  the  objects  themselves  be 
pTQwred  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  distinctly  visible  and  recognizable  and 
at  the  same  time  evenly  distributed  over  the  field  of  the  microscope.  These 
conditions  are  sometimes  best  secured  in  dried  films,  in  other  cases  In  liquid 
preparations.  Microscopical  methods  of  examining  dried  milk  films  are  of 
value  for  two  purposes:  (1)  They  may  be  used  for  the  rapid  examination  of 
milk  in  order  to  grade  it  according  to  its  bacterial  quality,  both  the  number 
and  the  character  of  the  bacteria  present  being  taken  into  account.  A  micro- 
scopical examination  permits  a  fairly  accurate  guess  as  to  tfie  probable  plate 
count  which  will  be  secured  from  a  given  sample  of  milk.  (2)  They  are  also 
uaefnl  as  research  methods,  the  microscopical  method  being  the  only  known 
method  which  permits  a  count  of  the  number  of  individual  bacteria.  Micro- 
scopical counts  of  the  number  of  isolated  individual  bacteria  and  compact 
clamps  present  in  milk  give  figures  which  compare  well  with  those  obtained 
where  Petri  plate  methods  of  counting  are  used." 

Booices  of  bacteria  In  niillc,  M.  J.  Pbucha  (N,  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Oream^  41  {1916),  No.  BS,  p.  925). —A  popular  discussion  of  the  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  876). 

Butter  fat  investiflration  {Georgia  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  p.  IS). — In  preliminary 
work  by  F.  H.  Smith  it  has  been  found  that  cotton-seed  oil  may  be  detected  in 
the  butter  made  from  cows  fed  cotton-seed  meal  within  12  to  86  hours  after 
first  feeding.  From  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  the  test  for  cotton-seed  oil 
became  more  pronounced,  until  the  seventh  day,  when  the  influence  of  the 
oU  appears  to  be  at  its  maximum.  After  two,  four,  and  six  weeks  continuous 
feeding  of  oil  the  effect  is  no  more  pronounced,  in  most  cases  even  less,  than 
at  tbe  end  of  the  first  week.  When  the  oil  is  removed  from  the  ration  its  effect 
apparently  disappears  within  one  or  two  weeks.  The  results  would  Indicate 
that  the  oil  is  not  transferred  directly  to  the  milk  fat,  but  enters  the  milk  fat 
only  after  It  has  undergone  some  change  in  the  animal  body. 

The  cheese  value  of  milk  of  various  compositions,  E.  Haglxtnd  {Meddel. 
CeiUralafut.  Forsoksv.  Jordhruksomrddet,  No.  116  {1915),  pp.  29;  K.  Landthr. 
Akad.  Sandl.  och  Tidskr,,  54  {1915),  No.  7,  pp.  555-609).— Extensive  experi- 
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ments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  milk  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  increased, 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative  loss  of 
fat  in  the  whey  was  also  increased,  so  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from 
thin  milk  a  larger  percentage  of  fat  goes  into  the  cheese  than  when  it  is  manu- 
factured from  richer  milk. 

The  poorer  milk  gives  more  cheese  per  pound  of  fat  than  does  the  richer. 
The  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  can  not  be  lowered  by  using  warm  milk  inunedi- 
ately  after  milking,  but  the  use  of  milk  greatly  chilled  increases  the  loss  to 
a  very  small  extent  The  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  is  greater  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  large^yed  cheese  than  in  that  with  small  eyes. 

The  same  relative  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  lost  in  the  whey  regardless  of  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  milk.  When  the  content  of  nitrogen  in  the  milk  in- 
creases the  content  of  casein  nitrogen  is  also  increased,  but  this  does  not  prove 
a  definite  relation  between  the  contents  of  casein  nitrogen  and  total  nitrogen. 

Indol  in  cheese,  V.  E.  Nexson  {Jour.  Bioh  Chem.,  24  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  5S3- 
5S6), — In  these  studies,  conducted  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  ''indol 
and  phenol  were  found  to  be  present  in  Limburger  cheese.  Skatol  was  not 
found  in  Limburger  cheese.  Indol  is  present  in  handkftse.  It  is  doubtful  if 
skatol  and  phenol  are  to  be  found  in  this  type  of  cheese.  A  trace  of  indol  is 
present  in  Oamembert  cheese.  Skatol  and  phenol  are  absent  in  this  tjrpe  of 
cheese.  Cheddar,  Swiss,  gammalost  brick,  and  Roquefort  do  not  contain  any 
iudol,  skatol,  or  phenolic  bodies.  The  amount  of  indol  in  a  Limburger  cheese 
naturally  varies,  depending  upon  how  far  the  ripening  process  has  gone.  A 
young  cheese  may  contain  such  a  small  amount  that  a  quantitative  estimation 
is  impossible,  while  a  good  ripe  Limburger  cheese  may  contain  as  much  as 
1  part  in  52,800  parts  of  cheese. 

"  Lactic  and  bulgarlcus  forms  of  organisms  when  grown  xxpon  media  contain- 
ing tryptophan  produced  no  indol  or  skatol.  As  growing  organisms  upon  pure 
emlno  acids  is  more  difficult  than  upon  proteins  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a 
little  peptone  or  milk  to  the  culture,  and  until  further  work  has  been  done  upon 
this  phase  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  that  these  organisms  do  not  produce  these 
putrefactive  substances.  The  liquefying  coccus  isolated  from  a  Cheddar  cheese 
appears  to  produce  traces  of  indol  from  tryptophan.  If  the  experiments  now  in 
progress  confirm  this  statement,  then  the  explanation  why  no  indol  is  produced 
by  this  type  of  organism  in  Cheddar  cheese  must  be  that  conditions  are 
unfavorable  and  growth  is  suppressed." 

Study  of  the  glycerin  and  lactic  fermentation  bacteria  of  cheese,  Gerda 
Tboili-Petebsson  {Meddel.  CerUralanst.  Forsoksv,  JordbruksomrAdet,  No.  104 
{1915),  pp.  15;  K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  54  {1915),  No.  1,  pp. 
SO-42). — ^The  author  states  that  three  kinds  -of  glycerin  bacteria  have  been 
discovered  by  her  in  Swedish  cheese.  These  bacteria  coagulate  the  milk  but 
do  not  form  any  eyes  or  gas  bubbles. 

Experiments  made  with  several  kinds  of  cheese  showed  that  Bacterium 
Clycertni  (type  a)  forms,  after  long  cultivation,  gas  in  a  lactose  solution,  while 
before  cultivation  it  does  not  do  so.  It  does  not  cause  hydrolysis  of  fat.  It  is 
found  in  the  Swedish-Swiss  cheese,  as  well  as  in  the  Gouda  and  the  Westbot- 
ten  cheese  (V&sterbotten),  and  in  greater  quantity  in  the  fresh  cheeses  than  in 
the  older  ones.  No  change  of  taste  could  be  detected  when  the  B.  glycerini  was 
added  to  cheese  milk  under  ordinary  dairy  conditions. 

Several  varieties  of  lactic  fermentation  bacteria  were  isolated  from  the  above- 
mentioned  cheeses,  but  no  quantitative  difference  in  these  was  detected.  The 
number  of  B,  acidi  propionid  in  cheese  11  months  old  with  normal  formation  of 
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eyes  was  small,  but  In  cheese  with  larger  eyes  the  number  was  greater.  Cheese 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  saltpeter  developed  no  fermentation  when 
inoculated  with  lactic  nutritive  solutions. 

Several  tables  are  given  which  show  the  number  of  glycerin  bacteria  and  of 
B.  acidi  propionici  in  the  various  kinds  of  Swedish  cheese  at  various  stages. 

VETEBDTAST  UEDICINE. 

The  principles  of  veterinary  saigery,  L.  A.  Merillat  (Chicago:  Alexander 
Eger,  1915,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  352,  figs,  ii^).— This  volume  Is  Intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine  and  of  the  prac- 
titioner. The  second  part  (pp.  14^-345)  consists  of  a  translation  of  Pathologie 
Chinirgical  Generale,  by  LeBlanc,  Cadeac,  and  Carougeau. 

Biological  therapeutics,  A.  Eichhobn  {Cornell  TeL,  6  {1916),  No,  1,  pp. 
5-2i).--A  general  review  of  the  biological  products  In  use  as  therapeutic  and 
diagnostic  agents. 

Immunity:  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  therapy  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion, J.  CiTBON,  trans,  by  A.  L.  Gaebat  {Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  d  Co.,  . 
[1914],  2.  ed.,  rep.  and  eifi.,  pp.  XVII+2e7,  pis.  2,  figs.  58).— This  Is  the  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  worlv  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  76). 
Chapters  on  tumor  studies  and  anaphylaxis  have  been  added  to  the  new  edition 
and  the  subject  matter  of  chemotherapy  greatly  elaborated. 

A  laboratory  course  in  serum  study,  H.  Zinsser,  J.  G.  Hopkins,  and  R. 
Otte^tbebg  {New  York:  The  MacmUlan  Co.,  1916,  pp.  Xll  1+184). —This  volume 
embraces  a  series  of  experiments  and  diagnostic  tests  In  immunology  carried 
out  in  an  optional  course  given  to  medical  and  graduate  students  by  the  authors 
at  Golmnbia  University.  Some  of  the  subjects  considered  are  immunization  of 
animals ;  bactericidal  and  hemolytic  power  of  normal  serum ;  hemolysis ;  quan- 
titative relations  of  amboceptor  and  complement ;  agglutinins  and  agglutination ; 
precipitins ;  complement  fixation ;  preparation  for  and  technique  of  the  Wasser- 
mann  test;  titration  of  an  unknown  antitoxin;  animal  toxins;  antitrypsin; 
opsonins  and  titration  of  Immune  opsonins ;  and  anaphylaxis. 

Further  researches  on  combined  vaccines,  A.  Castellani  {Cenil)l.  Bakt. 
[cich  i.  Aht,  Grig.,  77  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  55-75). —This  material  has  been 
previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  477). 

The  ori£rin  of  the  antibodies  of  the  lymph,  F.  C.  Becht  and  A,  B.  Luck- 
HAKDT  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  40  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  S66--371,  figs.  5).— From  the 
investigation  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  concentration  of  antibodies  Is  greater  In 
the  serum  than  in  the  thoracic  lymph,  and  greater  In  the  thoracic  lymph  than 
in  the  neck  lymph,  not  only  In  the  actively  Immune  animal  but  also  in  the 
passively  Immune  animal ;  not  only  after  equilibrium  is  established,  but  at  the 
time  when  active  exchange  is  occurring.  The  source  of  the  antibodies  of  the 
lymph  Is  the  blood  by  direct  exchange  from  that  fluid.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  antibodies  originate  from  the  tissues  and  are  emptied  Into  the  lymph  stream 
at  the  seat  of  formation." 

Studies  on  the  Abderhalden  reaction,  E.  Weise  {Arch.  Hyg.,  85  {1916),  No. 
2-3,  pp.  61-116). — ^Prom  the  investigation  It  has  b^n  demonstrated  that  spe- 
cific ferments  which  cleave  placenta  protein  can  not  be  detected  in  the  blood 
serum  of  pregnant  swine,  since  such  serum  contains  too  many  bodies  which 
react  with  nlnhydrin.  The  serum  also  shows  no  regularity  In  its  action,  the 
serum  of  nonpregnant  animals  very  often  cleaving  placental  substrate.  The 
dialysis  procedure  for  the  determination  of  pregnancy  In  swine  is,  therefore, 
neither  practicable  nor  reliable.  In  pregnant  sheep  and  cattle  placenta-proteln- 
flplltting  ferments  are  very  easily  detected  and  are  never  found  in  nonpregnant 
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animals.    The  dialysis  reaction,  nsed  in  connection  with  <dinical  data,  greatly 
facilitates  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy. 

For  the  determination  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  the  dialysis  procedure  is  a 
yaluable  diagnostic  means,  the  number  of  failures  being  no  larger  than  are 
yielded  by  the  tuberculin  reaction.  Its  practicability,  however,  should  be  fur- 
ther investigated. 

The  fixation  of  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  bj  the  blood  after  intravenous 
injection,  W.  J.  Young  (Bwchem.  Jour.,  9  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  479-484). — It  has 
been  shown  that  "after  intravenous  injection  of  goats  with  salvarsan  and 
neosalvarsan  the  serum  contains  arsenic  in  a  form  which  can  not  be  separated 
from  the  proteins  by  dialysis,  and  which  is  precipitated  with  the  serum  pro- 
teins by  tannic  acid.  Salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  behave,  therefore,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  atoxyl.  No  such  combination  is  obtained  when  inorganic  arsenic 
is  injected.  This  combined  arsenic  is  found  in  the  blood  long  after  all  free 
salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  have  been  eliminated.  This  combined  arsenic  is 
found  in  the  plasma  and  in  the  red  blood  cells,  but  no  trace  of  arsenic  is  retained 
in  the  fibrin." 

Further  investigations  on  the  Identification  of  anthrax  by  the  precipita- 
tion method,  SchIt^  and  Pfett.kb  (Arch.  Wiss.  «.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  41  (1915), 
No.  4-5,  pp.  28^-^i).— ^Experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years 
have  demonstrated  that  anthrax  can  be  easily  diagnosed  by  the  precipitation 
method.  For  the  recognition  of  anthrax  In  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  It 
is  deemed  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  methods  in  use. 

The  experimental  results  are  submitted  in  tabular  form. 

Experiments  in  vaccination  against  anthrax,  A.  Eichhobn  (Jour.  Amer, 
Leather  Chem.  Assoc.,  11  (1916),  No.  4,  PP'  186-204)* — ^Previously  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  579). 

Proceedings  of  a  conference  to  consider  means  for  combating  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  held  at  Chicago,  HI.,  November  28  and  30,  1915  ( U.  S.  Dept 
Agr.,  Proc.  Conf.  Combating  Foot-avd-Mouth  Disease,  1916,  pp.  157). — ^A  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  which  was  called  and  presided  over  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  C.  Vrooman,  who,  in  the  opening  state- 
ment, briefly  reviewed  the  general  situation. 

The  addresses  delivered  are  as  follows:  The  Application  of  Quarantine  to 
Public  Stock  Yards  and  What  Restrictive  Measures  Should  Be  Employed  to 
Prevent  the  Infection  of  Such  Yards  Whieh  So  Far  as  Possible  Shall  Not 
Burden  Traffic,  by  J.  S.  McFadyen  (pp.  9-18) ;  What  Should  Be  Done  to 
Improve  the  Control  of  Cleaning,  Disinfection,  and  Movements  of  Stock  Cars 
Used  for  Animals  Originating  in  Quarantined  Areas?  by  T.  W.  Tomlinson 
(pp.  18-28) ;  An  Ideal  State  Law  for  (Cooperation  Between  State  and  Federal 
Authorities  in  Work  of  Eradicating  C!k)ntagious  Animal  Diseases,  by  C.  J. 
Marshall  (pp.  29-38) ;  What  General  and  What  Specific  Rules  Should  Be 
Observed  in  Fixing  the  Periods  and  Duration  of  the  DlflPerent  Forms  of  Quar- 
antine Against  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease?  by  V.  A.  Moore  (pp.  39-46) ;  The 
Need  for  Legislation  Providing  for  Full  Compensation,  Effective  Quarantine, 
and  Saving  Pedigreed  Stoqjc,  by  M.  D.  Munn  (pp.  46-55) ;  Economic  Effect  on 
Business  Men  as  Well  as  Farmers  of  Temporary  Outbreaks  and  of  Permanent 
Presence  of  Live  Stock  Disease,  by  A.  J.  Glover  (pp.  55-61) ;  Remarks  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Rutherford  (pp.  62-67) ;  discussions  on  losses  from  quarantine  restrictions 
(pp.  67-78),  probable  origin  of  the  outbreak  (pp.  78-80),  payment  for  losses  in 
Illinois  (pp.  80-82),  and  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  contaminated 
antihog-cholera  serum  (pp.  82-57)  ;  The  Economic  Importance  to  Stock  Yards 
of  the  Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  by  A.  F.  Stryker  (pp.  87-89)  ; 
Quarantine  Zones  or  Units,  by  J.  I.  Gibson  (pp.  89-106) ;  The  Cause  of  Foot- 
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and-Mouth  Disease,  by  V.  A.  Moore  (  pp.  106-111) ;  Disease  Eradication  and 
Live  Stock  Loans,  by  B.  F.  Harris  (pp.  111-114) ;  The  Agricaltnral  Press  and 
Foot-and-Month  Disease,  by  H.  Wallace  (pp.  114-132) ';  Uniformity  in  Federal 
and  State  Laws  and  Regulations,  by  F.  A.  Balser  (pp.  132-142) ;  and  Methods 
of  Eradicating  Foot-and-Month  Disease,  by  J.  R.  Mohler  (pp.  143-149). 

Poot-and-moath  disease  in  xdbxl,  R.  L.  Stttton  and  A.  O'Donnkll  (Jour. 
Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  €6  (1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  947-949,  figs.  5).— The  history  and 
pathology  of  a  case  of  the  disease  in  man  are  reported  in  detail. 

ActiTe  ixnmimization  against  glanders,  A.  Mabzeb  {Arch,  Wiss,  u.  Prakt 
TierheUk.,  41  (1915),  No.  JhS,  pp.  272^85)  .—The  earlier  attempts  of  active 
immunization  against  glanders  are  reviewed  and  briefly  discussed,  and  the 
author  reports  experimental  results  obtained  by  Levy,  Blumenthal,  and  him- 
wlf  in  which  a  suspension  of  bacteria  killed  by  80  per  cent  glycerol  was  used 
as  a  vacdne. 

In  the  case  of  guinea  pigs  one-  large  injection  was  suffldent  to  protect  the 
animals  against  a  subsequent  infection.  The  same  results  were  obtained  with 
horses  which,  however,  received  two  injections  at  an  interval  of  two  weeks. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  using  a  vaccine  prepared  from  bacilli  killed 
with  a  solution  of  urea.  This  preparation  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  can 
be  preserved  in  powdered  form,  thus  preventing  a  further  attenuation  of  the 
bacilli,  and  can  be  easily  prepared  when  desired  for  use.  Actual  field  tests 
covering  a  period  of  four  years,  in  which  more  than  1,000  horses  were  vac- 
doated,  seemed  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  value  of  such  a  vacdne, 
<«pecial1y  where  glanders  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  noninfected  regions. 

See  also  a  previous  note  by  Levy  et  al.  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  773). 

Leishmaniasis  in  animals,  A.  Laveban  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  $8  {1914),  Nos. 
^10,  pp.  S2S-8S8;  ll-lt,  pp.  885-912;  29  (1915),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-21,  flg.  1;  2,  pp. 
71-104,  Pl9'  2,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  28  {1915),  No. 
,9,  pp.  24S-246). — In  this  paper  the  author  deals  with  the  subject  as  follows: 
(1)  Natural  leishmaniasis  in  the  dog;  (2)  infection  set  up  experimentally  with 
Leishmania  infantum;  (3)  infections  set  up  experimentally  with  L.  donovani; 
and  (4)  natural  and  experimental  infections  with  L.  tropica. 

The  Negri  bodies  in  some  animals  which  hibernate  and  their  relation  to 
the  Negri  bodies  of  other  animals,  F.  Sanfeligs  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektions- 
krafOc.,  79  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  452^491,  pls.  -f).— The  author  reviews  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  discusses  the  course  of  rabies  and  occurrence  of  Negri 
bodies  in  the  European  hedgehog  {Erynaceus  europceus)  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean dormouse  (Muscardinus  aveUanarius),  Negri  bodies  in  some  nonhibernat- 
ing  animals  and  in  birds,  and  the  origin  of  inclusion  bodies. 

Inhibitory  properties  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  their  therapeutic  appli- 
cation in  tetanus,  S.  J.  Meltzeb  *(t/ottr.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  66  {1916),  No,  13, 
pp.  0S1-9S4). — The  author  briefly  discusses  the  theory  of  the  inhibitory 
properties  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  describes  the  methods  used  in  its  ad- 
ministration in  tetanus. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  dog  and  cat,  W.  R.  Blaib  {Cornell  Vet,  6  {1916),  No.  1, 
pp.  25-S5,  pis.  2). — The  author  outlines  in  detail  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  dog  and  cat,  and  reports  nine  cases  in  the  dog,  together 
with  the  autopsical  findings.  The  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in 
sodi  animals  is  deemed  by  the  author  not  to  lead  to  any  reliable  conclusions. 

Graphic  charts  {Roy.  Com.  Tuberculosis,  Final  Rpt.,  II,  App.,  7  {1912),  pp. 
57.  pis.  51).— This  report  illustrates  graphically  some  of  the  results  of  the 
investigaticHis  of  the  Royal  Oommisslon  on  Human  and  Animal  Tuberculosis, 
from  1902  to  1910.    Detailed  references  are  made  from  the  charts  to  previous 
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Tolnmes  of  the  report  of  the  commission  which  describe  the  work  In  detail. 
See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  884;  SO,  p.  283). 

Honascus  purpareas  not  a  eauaatlTe  factor  In  forage  polaonlTig,  L.  R. 
HiMHELBEBGEB  {Jour.  Compav.  Path,  and  Ther,,  28  il91S),  No,  S,  pp.  185-190, 
flg.  1). — Studies  carried  on  by  the  author  in  connection  with  investigations  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  681)  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

**M.  purpureu9  grown  under  laboratory  conditions  had  no  etiological  signifi- 
cance in  this  outbreak  of  forage  poisoning,  since  feeding  large  quantities  over 
sufficient  lengths  of  time  did  not  produce  the  disease.  We  desire  to  present  the 
evidence  of  the  foregoing  experiments  as  suggestive  of  the  nonpathogenlcity  of 
M,  purpurea  when  fed  in  large  quantities  and  when  the  products  of  its  metabol- 
ism are  injected  intravenously. 

"  M,  purpureus  isolated  from  oats  which  had  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  forage 
poisoning  in  horses  and  mules  did  not  produce  soluble  or  extracellular  toxins  in 
vitro  on  the  cultural  media  employed,  as  shown  by  absence  of  clinical  symptoms 
in  the  experimental  animals." 

Investigations  on  the  intestinal  flora  of  healthy  oxen,  A.  Fischer  (CenthU 
Baku  [etch  1-  AM.,  Orig.,  77  {1915),  No,  1,  pp.  e^9,  fig.  i).— The  intestinal  flora 
in  mature  animals,  in  calves  from  three  to  five  months  old,  and  In  fasting  calves 
(from  a  few  hours  to  several  days  old)  were  studied.  The  effect  on  the  flora  of 
pasture  feeding,  winter  feeding,  and  milk  feeding  was  also  studied. 

The  cultural,  morphological,  and  biochemical  characteristics,  together  with 
the  pathogenicity,  in  some  cases,  of  38  organisms  isolated  are  submitted. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Contagious  abortion  lu  cattle  In  Bhodesla,  L.  E.  W.  Bevan  {Jour,  Compar, 
Path,  and  Ther.,  28  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  97-104)-— A.  report  of  investigations  of 
this  disease  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Rhodesia,  where  cases  of  abortion 
in  domestic  stock  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Goccidiosis  in  cattle  and  carabaos  In  the  Philippine  Islands  and  its  rela- 
tion to  rinderpest,  O.  H.  Schultz  {Jour,  Amer,  Vet.  Med,  Assoc.,  48  {1916),  No, 
6,  pp.  687-705). — Substantially  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  33.  p.  482). 

The  distribution  and  abundance  of  the  ox  warbles,  Hypoderma  lineata  and 
H,  bovls,  in  the  United  States,  F.  C.  Bishopp  {Ann,  Ent,  8oc.  Amer.,  8  {1915), 
No.  4,  pp,  $59-^64*  fig-  1).''B,  lineata  is  said  to  occur  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  although  there  is  considerable  difference  in  its  abundance  in  different 
sections.  H,  bovis  is  rather  widely  distributed  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  Northeastern  States  having  by  far  the  greatest  infestation, 
and  it  predominates  over  B.  lineata  in  both  distribution  and  abundance.  In  the 
western  two-thirds  of  the  country  it  is  found  in  rather  restricted  and  well- 
separated  areas.  A  map  is  given  which  shof^s  the  distribution  of  both  species 
in  the  United  States,  based  upon  collections  made  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

The  treatment  of  Johne's  disease,  J.  M'Fadyean,  A.  L.  Sheatheb,  and  J.  T. 
Edwabds  {Jour,  Compar,  Path,  and  Ther.,  28  {1915),  No,  S,  pp.  196-216,  figs, 
9). — ^'•In  many  cases  of  Johne*s  disease  treatment  with  ferrous  sulphate  Is  fol- 
lowed by  Improvement,  the  diarrhea  being  checked  and  the  loss  of  condition 
aiTested.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  improvement  is  not  very  great  and 
the  disease  soon  resumes  its  ordinary  course.  In  some  cases  the  treatment  fails 
to  effect  even  a  temporary  improvement  or  to  check  the  diarrhea  and  loss  of 
condition.  In  a  minority  of  cases  the  treatment  has  surprisingly  beneficial 
results,  suggesting  even  a  complete  cure,  with  disappearance  of  the  diarrhea 
and  restoration  of  the  animal  from  a  state  of  emaciation  to  excellent  condition. 
Even  in  the  last  class  of  cases  a  relapse  which  does  not  yield  to  a  repetition 
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of  the  treatment  is  likely  to  occur,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  treatment  ever 
effects  an  absolute  cure.  In  view  of  its  uncertainty  and  of  the  slow  recovery  of 
weight  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  treatment  can  not  be  advised  except  in 
special  circumstances. 

"As  a  rule  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  destroy  the  subjects  of  Johne's 
disease  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  manifested  by  distinct  clinical  symptoms. 
This  course  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  treatment, 
but  also  because  clinically  diseased  animals,  even  when  under  treatment,  are 
hig^y  dangerous  unless  strictly  isolated. 

**  In  the  case  of  specially  valuable  animals,  such  as  pregncmt  pedigree  cows, 
treatment  may  justifiably  be  tried,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  carry  the  animal 
over  the  period  of  parturition,  even  If  it  does  not  effect  a  cure.  The  treatment 
may  also  be  Justified  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  diagnosed  In  ap- 
parently healthy  animals  by  testing  with  avian  tuberculin  or  *  Johnin,*  and  their 
slaughter  is  not  considered  expedient  by  the  owner." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  2S3). 

Studies  on  Texas  fever.  Pirst  communication,  C.  Si.  and  A.  Cttnha  (Rev. 
Vet,  e  Zootech.,  5  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  288^03,  pis.  4).— From  studies  on  the 
methods  of  immunization  it  is  concluded  that  late  injections  of  trypanblue  do 
not  immunize  against  Texas  fever  without  serious  danger  to  the  life  of  the ' 
animal.  An  early  curative  injection  obviates  this  danger  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  immunization  of  the  animal.  Early  injections  are  therefore 
recommended. 

A  bibliography  is  included. 

The  occorrence  of  pleomorphism  and  mutation,  among  members  of  the 
hemoirha^c  septicemia  grroup  of  organisms,  J.  P.  M*Gowan  and  Chung  Yik 
Wang  {Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  20  {1915 ),  No.  i,  pp.  21-40,  pU.  i3).— The  authors 
show  "  how  an  organism  of  the  hemorrhagic  septicemia  group,  by  an  increase 
of  virulence  through  passage,  has  also  concurrently  been  endowed  with  an  in- 
creased biological  activity  on  artificial  media,  whereby  it  grows  much  faster 
on  these  media  and  produces  acid  and  gas  fermentation  in  some  carbohydrate 
media  where  it  only  produced  acid  or  no  change  previously.  It  would  seem  to 
be  essential  for  the  success  of  this  passage  that  the  organism  be  taken  directly 
from  one  animal  to  another  without  intervening  growth  on  artificial  media.** 

Vaccinations  against  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  J.  B.  Hahdenbebqh  and  F. 
BoDNEB,  Jb-  {Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoo.,  49  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  55-59). — ^From 
experiments  carried  out  on  twelve  herds  of  cattle  and  one  of  sheep  tlie  authors 
have  concluded  that  "  the  use  of  48-hour  cultures  of  Bacillus  hovUepticus  sub- 
cataneously  in  the  dose  of  0.5  cc.  for  sheep  and  1  cc.  for  cattle  is  harmless. 
The  immunity  conferred  by  this  vaccination  has  not  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated, but  the  sudden  checking  of  losses  in  several  herds  may  be  evidence  of 
8oine  value.  Incubation  at  42.5*  C.  [108.5  F.]  for  17  days  failed  to  render 
the  strains  avirulent  for  rabbits  in  the  dose  of  0.2  cc." 

A  further  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sheep  disease,  Septiciemia 
plurlformis  ovium  (hemorrhagic  septicemia),  and  its  control  by  serum  vac- 
cination, H.  Raebioeb,  a.  Spibgl,  and  K.  Schebn  {Dent.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr,, 
23  {1915),  No.  41,  pp.  406-409,  figs.  2;  aba.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  49 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  112,  113). — ^A  specific  serum  was  obtained  from  three  sheep 
which  had  been  given  repeated  Intravenous  Injections  of  virulent  strains  of 
Bacillus  ovisepticus.  The  serum  was  tested  on  white  mice  and  found  to  protect 
them  against  a  1-cc.  injection  of  a  24-hour  bouillon  culture  of  the  bacilli. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  the  serum  in  13  herds  are  submitted  in  tabular  form 
and  briefly  discussed.  The  record  of  a  case  in  a  lamb,  together  with  the  autopsl- 
cal  findings,  is  also  reported. 
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The  use  of  the  serum  has  given  promising  results,  both  In  the  recovery  of  dis- 
eased animals  and  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  healthy  animals. 

Bheep  scab,  M.  Imes  {U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmer f  Bui.  113  {1916),  pp,  S$, 
figs,  21), — ^Thls  publication,  which  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  150  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  191),  furnishes  Information  for  sheep  raisers  and  live- 
stoclc  sanitary  officers  regarding  the  prevention,  cure,  and  eradication  of  sheep 
scab. 

A  list  of  nematode  parasites  observed  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  sheep  in 
England,  O.  L.  Boulengeb  (Parasitolopy,  7  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  24(^-24$,  pi.  i, 
figs*  4)' — ^The  author  has  found  13  species,  distributed  among  10  genera,  to 
occur  in  England,  or  nearly  half  of  the  known  species. 

A  note  on  the  presence  of  Ostertagia  trifurcata  in  the  abomasnm  of  a 
sheep  in  England,  S.  Gave  {Parasitology,  7  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  201-20$,  figs.  5).— 
In  addition  to  numerous  male  and  female  specimens  of  O.  citcumcincta  {Strongy- 
lu%  cervicomU),  a  strongyle  Identical  with  O.  trifurcata  was  found  In  the  fourth 
stomach  of  a  ewe  at  the  Cambridge  University  farm.  It  Is  stated  that  previous 
to  this  discovery  the  occurrence  of  this  nematode  had  only  been  recorded  from 
the  United  States. 

[Hog-cholera  studies]  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pt.  1,  pp.  S-8). — ^In  the 
course  of  a  general  study  of  hog-cholera  serum  the  influence  of  the  time  of 
bleeding  upon  the  protective  value  of  the  serum  was  incidentally  observed.  Two 
weeks  after  immunization  the  hog  was  bled  from  the  tail,  and  thereafter  at 
intervals  of  one  week  until  four  bleedings  were  obtained.  The  detailed  results 
of  the  work  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  but  indicate  in  general  a  slight  de- 
*  crease  in  the  potency  of  the  serum. 

Hog  cholera  and  its  prevention  by  the  use  of  antlhog-cholera  serom, 
B.  B.  Flowe  {Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  57  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  S2,  figs.  iP).— This 
bulletin  considers  the  subject  of  hog  cholera  In  general  under  the  titles  of  cause, 
symptoms,  sanitation,  means  by  which  the  disease  is  spread,  susceptibility,  mor- 
tality, and  antihog-cholera  serum  and  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Stamping  out  hog  cholera,  J.  W.  Connawat  {Columbia,  Mo.:  The  Missouri 
Fanner  [1916],  pp.  80,  figs.  29). — In  addition  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  hog  cholera  by  the  author,  several  supplementary  ac- 
counts are  Included,  namely,  Profitable  Pork  Production,  by  F.  G.  King  (pp. 
45-66)  and  Modern  Systems  of  Swine  Management,  by  L.  A,  Weaver  (pp.  67-80). 

Final  report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  inquire  into  swine  fever,  with  minutes  of  evi- 
dence and  appendix  {Bd.  Agr.  atid  Fisheries  ILondon],  Final  Rpt.  Dept.  Com. 
Swine  Fever,  pt.  4  {1915),  pp.  XTT-{-63;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther., 
28  {1915),  No.  3,  pp.  251-^71).— This  report  Includes  the  minutes  ef  evidence  and 
appendixes  with  experimental  and  statistical  data.  The  committee  submits  the 
following  conclusions: 

"The  manure  of  pigs  suflferlng  from  swine  fever  is  infective.  A  period  of 
14  days  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  disinfection  of  in- 
fective manure  through  natural  causes.  Rats  are  not,  as  has  been  suggested, 
pathological  carriers  of  swine  fever.  All  the  available  evidence  suggests  that 
swine  fever  Is  not  disseminated  by  external  parasites. 
I  "  While  persons,  vehicles,  and  animals  which  have  been  In  contact  with  the 

I  infected  pigs  or  premises  may  carry  infective  material  mechanically  within 

!  the  area  of  their  movements,  subject  to  the  time  limit  indicated  above,  the 

i  evidence  leads  the  committee  to  the  conclusion  that  all  wide  dissemination  of 

ilsease  Is  due  to  the  movement  of  infective  pigs.    A  pig  may  become  Infective 
1  three  days  after  it  has  Itself  contracted  Infection  and  before  it  has  actually 

thiblted  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  a  pig  which  has  contracted  the 
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disease  may  continue  to  be  Infective  for  a  variable  period,  the  extent  of  which 
bas  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  but  which  is  often  of  considerable  duration. 
There  would  appear  to  be  cases  in  which  healthy  pigs  which  have  not  been 
visibly  affected  by  swine  ftever,  and  which,  on  post-mortem  examination,  show 
no  evidence  of  having  suffered  from  swine  fever,  are  infective  and  continue 
to  be  80  for  a  considerable  time." 

In  general  it  is  concluded  that ''  the  continued  prevalence  of  swine  fever  ap- 
pears to  be  due  principally  to  its  highly  contagious  character  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  recognition  by  the  pig  owner  in  its  early  stages  and  in  Its  milder  forms. 
To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  place  of  origin  and 
the  movement  of  pigs  by  which  the  disease  has  been  spread.  The  extirpation  of 
the  disease  is  practicable  only  by  such  drastic  measures  of  slaughter  as  would 
involve  a  prohibitive  outlay,  and  by  such  severe  restrictions  on  movement  as 
would  be  fatal  to  the  industry  of  pig  keeping.  Present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, do  not  encourage  the  view  that  the  extirpation  of  swine  fever  can  be 
speedily  accomplished  or  that  such  an  objective  should  continue  to  be  made 
the  governing  idea  of  administrative  policy.  This  conclusion,  however,  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  new  preventive  methods  may  bring  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  more  favorable  to  the  prospect  of  eradicating  the  disease, 
and  the  study  of  such  methods  is  being  actively  pursued." 

Recommendations  for  the  control  of  the  disease  are  also  submitted.  See  also 
previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  884). 

A  plerocercold  found  in  the  pig,  Ratz  (Abs.  in  Vet,  Rec,  27  {1915),  No,  1894, 
p.  -J58).— The  name  Sparganum  raiUietti  is  given  to  a  yellowish-white  filiform 
species  which  was  found  curled  up  on  itself  in  the  intermuscular  connective 
tissue  of  a  pig. 

The  occurrence  and  pathological  Importance  of  Strongyloides  longus  in 
swine,  L.  Reisingeb  {Wiener  Tierarztl,  Monatsschr.,  2  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  209- 
2S9,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^This  nematode  {8.  Umgus)  occurs  in  swine  in  Austria,  where, 
at  times,  it  appears  in  extensive  outbreaks,  and  It  is  also  found  in  swine  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  England.  It  is  the  source  of  a  disease  in  shoats 
characterized  by  anemia,  emaciation,  cutaneous  eruption,  diarrhea,  and  arrest 
of  development  The  mortality  fluctuates  according  to  the  degree  of  infesta- 
tion between  0  and  50  per  cent. 

Swine  tuberculosis  and  the  possibility  of  its  practical  control,  O.  Bang 
and  E.  Houc  {Ber,  K.  Vet.  og  LandhoTidjskoles  Lab,  Landokonom,  Forsog 
[Copenhngen^,  88  {1915),  pp.  5SS;  aba.  in  Internnt.  Inat.  Agr,  [Rome^,  Mo.  Bui. 
Agr.  InteL  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  7,  pp.  959-961)  .—From  the  results 
of  investigations  to  determine  whether,  under  normal  conditions,  mammals  can 
be  Infected  by  fowl  tubercle  bacilli  and,  conversely,  fowls  by  the  bacilli  of  the 
mammalian  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  concluded  that  the  bacillus  of  mam- 
malian tuberculosis^  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease  in  swine,  especially 
in  the  severest  forms  of  the  disease,  which  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  due  to 
infection  by  cattle.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  local  glandular  tubercu- 
losis are  attributable  to  infection  with  the  avian  bacilli.  Organic  tuberculosis 
is  dne  mostly  to  infection  with  the  mammalian  bacilli. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  tests  with  tuberculin  showed  that  a  positive  reaction 
to  tuberculin  practically  always  means  that  the  animal  is  infected  when  it  is  a 
question  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  the  reaction  gives  no  indication  of  the 
Went  of  the  disease.  These  results  were  obtained  with  tuberculin  prepared 
from  the  bacilli  of  mammalian  tuberculosis.  Avian  tuberculin,  as  far  as  the 
<ii«ease  caused  by  the  bacilli  of  avian  tuberculosis  Is  concerned,  possesses  n 
diagnostic  value  whidi  is  at  least  equal,  and  sometimes  even  superior,  to  that  of 
iwvlne  tuberculin. 
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Sanitary  measures  with  respect  to  the  sheltering,  feeding,  etc.,  of  the  piKS 
are  outlined.  These  measures,  in  actual  trial,  have  been  shown  to  reduce  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  markedly,  and  are  therefore  recommended. 

The  production  of  a  hyperimmune  serum  for  infectious  abortion  in  mares, 
E.  S.  Good  and  W.  V.  Smith  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  18  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  597- 
401). — Continuing  the  work  on  infectious  abortion  in  mares  at  the  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  580)  the  authors  have  demonstrated  that  a 
hyperimmune  serum  can  be  prepared  which  has  marked  bacteriolytic  properties 
in  vitro. 

This  serum  protected  rabbits  from  the  lethal  dose  of  the  organism  and 
lengthened  the  time  for  abortion  in  one  guinea  pig  12  days.  It  did  not,  however, 
protect  a  mare  from  an  artificial  infection.  The  infecting  dose  in  this  case, 
though,  was  much  larger  than  would  be  possible  in  a  natural  infection. 

It  is  indicated  that  the  serum  may  prove  of  value  In  a  stud  where  the  infec* 
tion  is  known  to  exist. 

Nature,  cause,  and  therapy  of  pernicious  anemia  of  the  horse,  K.  R.  and 
R.  Setdebhelm  {Arch.  Wiss,  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk,,  41  {1914),  No.  1-^,  pp.  50^ 
106). — ^Following  a  brief  Introduction  and  review  of  the  literature,  the  authors 
deal  with  patho-anatomical  and  hematological  Investigations;  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  Including  personal  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  6S1) ;  and  therapeutic 
tests,  including  the  removal  of  Gastrophilus  larvs  and  the  use  of  curative 
serums;  give  a  summary  of  the  pathogenicity  of  Gastrophilus  larvae;  etc.  A 
bibliography  of  46  titles  is  Included. 

Swamp  fever  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pt.  1,  p.  5).— A  brief  statement 
of  work  carried  on  in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p. 
287).  Trials  of  the  arsenlco-mercuric  treatment  of  swamp  fever  gave  negative 
results,  and  this  treatment  is  looked  upon  by  the  author  as  worthless  in  the 
American  form  of  the  disease. 

In  order  to  test  the  conclusions  of  the  Seyderhelms  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  681) 
that  swamp  fever  is  due  to  a  toxic  agent  associated  with  the  larva  of  the  botfly, 
ten  botfly  larvae  removed  from  a  case  of  swamp  fever  were  crushed  in  a  physio- 
logical salt  solution  and  injected  intravenously  into  an  experimental  horse.  In 
spite  of  a  very  severe  reaction  this  animal  did  not  succumb  nor  show  any 
marked  temperature  reaction  or  anemia  during  the  four  months  it  was  kept 
under  observation.  Its  post-mortem  appearances,  however,  resembled  those  of 
swamp  fever.  Blood  drawn  from  this  horse  about  two  weeks  before  its  de-. 
structlon,  as  well  as  that  drawn  immediately  before,  proved  to  be  virulent  in 
experimental  horses  and,  in  all  particulars,  the  clinical  as  well  as  the  patho- 
anatomical  aspects  of  these  cases  resembled  those  seen  in  the  artificially  in- 
duced swamp-fever  cases.  Blood  drawn  from  the  experimental  horses  infected 
by  blood  from  the  first-mentioned  horse  Infected  another  horse  In  a  similar 
manner.  As  an  indication  of  the  tenacity  of  the  virus  it  is  stated  that  the 
blood  of  an  experimental  animal  Infected  in  1908  and  to  all  appearances  recov- 
ered produced  the  usual  febrile  reactions  In  a  healthy  experimental  horse  in 
1915. 

Notes  on  a  little-known  rabbit  ear  mite  (Fsoroptes  cuniculi),  A.  B. 
DucKETT  {Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  48  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  726-730,  figs.  3). — 
P.  cuniculi,  the  cause  of  the  disease  commonly  known  as  rabbit  ear  mange.  Is 
recorded  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  time.  Its  presence  in  the  ears  of 
two  rabbits  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  their  death.  Listrophorus 
gihbus,  found  in  the  hair  of  a  white  rabbit  kept  in  a  pen  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
rabbits  mentioned  above,  Is  also  recorded  from  America  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  transmission  from  mother  to  offspring  of  immunity  agrainst  fowl 
cholera,  P.  B.  Hadlby  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etCi,  1,  Abt„  Orig.,  76  {1915),  No.  2-^, 
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pp.  19^'4t06). — ^Thls  material  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R,  31,  p.  485). 

On  the  anatomy  of  a  fowl  tapeworm,  Amcdbotaenla  sphenoides^  F.  J. 
MBGorrT  {ParaHtology,  7  il9U),  No,  3,  pp.  262-^7,  pis.  2).— -In  addition  tothe 
anatomy  the  author  briefly  considers  the  life  history  of  this  parasite. 

BITSAL  EHOINEEBINO. 

A  new  iniffatioii  weir,  V.  M.  CJone  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr,  Research, 
5  {1916),  No,  24,  pp.  1127-lliS,  figs.  16). — ^Experiments  conducted  under  a  co? 
operative  agreement  between  the  Offlce  of  Experiment  Stations  and  tlie  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  are  reported.  The  purpose  was  to  develop  a  weir 
**  that  would  be  self -cleaning,  require  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  and  material 
for  construction,  measure  discharges  with  an  accuracy  commensurate  with 
field  conditions  and  irrigation  demands,  and  be  easily  operated  by  the  ordinary 
man." 

Altogether  277  experiments  were  made  with  a  new  type  of  weir  using  both 
rectangular  and  90**-trIangular  notches.  Thirty-four  different  arrangements  of 
weir  box  were  used  for  the  rectangular  notches,  the  length  of  weir  crest 
Tarying  from  1  to  4  ft.,  and  the  width  of  weir  box  at  both  the  crest  and  20  ft. 
from  1.5  to  6  times  the  length  of  crest  Floor  lengths  of  32.67  and  20  ft.  were 
used.  From  the  results  a  weir  was  developed,  the  general  formula  for  the 
discharge  of  which  is  0=(3.83— 0.7L)  Lh  (1.52-l-O.OlL)  in  which  0-=the  dis- 
charge, L=the  length  of  crest,  and  /i==the  head  on  the  weir.  The  computed 
discharges  for  the  new  weirs  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

The  tests  brought  out  the  following  advantages:  "The  new  irrigation  weir 
is  self-cleaning.  ...  No  lowering  of  the  canal  grade  or  building  up  of  the 
banks  is  required  for  the  construction  of  the  weir  box.  The  weir  box  has  only 
one-fourth  the  depth  and  a  less  width  than  is  required  for  a  full-contraction 
weir.  Less  excavation  and  less  materials  are  needed  in  the  construction,  and 
the  cost  of  the  weir  is  therefore  greatly  decreased.  It  may  be  installed  by  the 
fanner  wltliout  expert  assistance  and  with  the  tools  ordinarily  at  hand.  Its 
q)eration  does  not  require  special  training.  Its  accuracy  is  consistent  with 
practical  demands  and  will  remain  constant  It  can  not  be  easily  tampered 
with  or  accidentally  injured  so  as  to  alter  its  discharge.  There  are  no  work- 
ing parts  which  require  attention  for  proper  operation.  There  is  practically 
no  upkeep  expense  if  the  weir  is  well  constructed  of  durable  materials.  When 
the  discharge  tables  are  used,  no  computations  are  required." 

Specifications  for  the  construction  and  use  of  the  new  weir  are  as  follows: 
"The  weUr  notch  Is  rectangular  in  form,  with  sharp  crest  and  sides.  The 
floor  of  the  weir  box  must  be  level  with  the  crest  .  .  .  The  grade  of  the 
canal  doTvnstream  from  the  weir  must  be  low  enough  to  give  free  fall  and 
complete  aeration  to  the  nappe.  The  floor  of  the  weir  box  must  be  level 
throughout  and  there  must  be  no  sudden  or  decided  differences  in  elevation 
between  the  floor  and  the  grade  of  the  channel  of  approach.  The  weir  box 
must  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ditch,  so  the  axial  line  of  the  box  corre- 
sponds with  the  axial  line  of  the  canal,  in  order  that  the  water  may  enter  the 
weir  box  in  straight  lines.  The  width  of  the  weir  box  must  be  twice  the  length 
of  the  weir  crest  at  the  plane  of  the  weir,  and  two  and  a  half  times  the  length 
of  the  wehr  crest  at  a  distance  of  20  ft  upstream  from  the  plane  of  the 
weir.  .  .  . 

"It  is  necessary  that  a  still  box  be  placed  outside  the  weir  box  and  con- 
nected through  the  side  of  the  weir  box  with  one  or  more  1-in.  pipes  located 
6  ft.  from  the  plane  of  the  weir.    The  pipe  should  be  placed  near  the  floor 
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of  the  weir  box  to  insure  its  being  submerged  for  low  heads,  a^d  care  must  be 
used  to  place  the  pipe  normal  to  the  side  of  the  weir  box,  and  not  normal  to 
the  axis  of  the  box.  .  .  .  The  still  box  should  have  inside  dimensions  of  at 
lea^  1  ft  by  1.5  or  2  ft,  with  such  depth  as  is  necessary.  .  .  . 

"  The  new  Irrigation  weir  may  be  constructed  of  lumber,  but  the  deet^ii  Sb 
such  that  it  may  l)e  easily  constructed  of  concrete.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult form  work  required  for  the  concrete,  and  it  would  make  an  inexpeDSive, 
durable,  and  satisfactory  measuring  device,  especially  if  the  angle-iron  sides 
and  crest  of  notch  were  used  in  connection  with  the  concrete  box." 
.  Fourth  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  of  th«  State  of 
California,  191d-1914  {Bietk  Rpt.  DepU  Enffin.  Cal.,  ^  (191^1914),  pp.  28o. 
plB,  47). — ^This  report  reviews  the  history  of  engineering  work  in  California  and 
deals  with  the  practice  in  the  State  on  the  special  subjects  of  architectnre, 
hydroeconomics,  and  state  roads  and  highways.  Data  on  water  and  water- 
power  resources  in  the  State,  obtained  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  data  from  irrigation  investigations,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  this  Department  and  with  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  are  also  reported.  These  include  a  progress  report  of  ir- 
rigation investigations  by  F.  Adams  for  1912  to  1914  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  588). 
a  report  of  an  investigation  of  wells  in  the  Imperial  Valley  by  C.  E.  Tait,  and 
a  report  on  investigation  of  wells  in  the  Imperial  Valley  by  W.  A.  Hutchins. 

Beport  on  irrigation  for  the  year  1914  (JDepf.  InU  Canada  Arm,  Rpt.  19 H^ 
pt.  7,  pp.  22i?,  pl9.  25t  figs.  S3). — ^Reports  are  included  on  the  Cypress  Hills, 
western  Maple  Creek,  and  Calgary  irrigation  districts ;  on  the  south  Saskatche- 
wan water  supply  and  Oldman  River  diversion  projects ;  on  the  Cypress  Hills 
reservoir  surveys ;  on  cost  data  on  reservoir  water ;  on  work  in  connection  with 
the  international  waterways  treaty;  on  duty  of  water  investigations;  and  on 
principles  governing  the  design  and  operation  of  irrigation  systems. 

Duty  of  water  experiments  and  farm  demonstration  work  {Dept.  Int. 
Canadaj  Irrig.  Ber.  Bui.  4  (1915),  pp.  62,  pis.  9,  figs.  i5).— This  report  presents 
detailed  information  dealing  particularly  with  practical  field  irrigation  work 
and  general  returns  on  irrigation  crop  production.  Sectional  reports  are  in- 
cluded on  the  duty  of  water  at  Strathmore  and  Ronalane,  Alberta,  alkaline  soil 
conditions,  and  a  general  crop  report  by  G.  D.  Walters;  the  duty  of  water  at 
Coaldale,  Alberta,  by  W.  H.  Snelson,  and  crop  report  for  the  Eastern  Maple 
Creek  District,  by  M.  H.  French,  the  Western  Maple  Creek  District,  by  H.  R. 
Carscallen,  and  the  Calgary  District,  by  R  H.  Goodchild. 

Beport  on  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company's  irrigation  project,  western  section  (near  Cal^rary,  Alberta) 
(Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Irrig.  8er,  Bui.  3  (1915),  pp.  24). — ^This  report  includes  sec- 
tions on  climatic  conditions  and  on  the  temperature  of  water  in  irrigation 
canals,  by  G.  N.  Houston,  and  on  soils  and  analysis  of  water  from  irrigation 
canals,  by  F.  T.  Shutt 

In  the  first  section  it  is  concluded  that  **  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  west- 
ern section  are  similar  to  those  in  several  other  places  where  irrigation  has 
been  successfully  practiced  for  many  years  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason, 
so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  why  it  should  not  be  successful  there.  ...  It  is 
evident  that  irrigation  is  very  desirable  on  the  western  section." 

With  reference  to  temperature  of  water  it  is  concluded  that  ••the  water 
applied  to  crops  on  the  western  section  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
used  in  many  places  where  irrigation  is  carried  on  successfully,  [and]  is  gen- 
erally of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  rain  water.  The  application  of  irri- 
gation water  to  the  crops  in  the  western  section  will  not  result  in  seriously 
retarding  their  growth." 
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Geology  and  -water  resources  of  Sulphur  Spriner  Valley,  Aricona,  O.  E. 
Mecvzeb  and  F.  G.  Kelton  (Arizona  Sta.  BtU.  72  (1913),  pp.  231,  pU.  15,  flgi. 
52).— This  is  a  reprint  of  U.  S.  Geoolgical  Survey  Water-Supply  Paper  320 
(E.  S.  R.,  30,  pp.  18,  85).  The  publication  previously  noted  as  Bulletin  72  of 
the  Arizona  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  513)  constitutes  one  chapter  of  the  present 
poblication. 

The  Ohio  -water  problem,  C.  £.  Shebican  {Ohio  State  Univ.  Bui.  20  (191$), 
No.  10,  pp.  1$5,  pU.  e,  figs.  i5).— "This  bulletin  is  directly  the  result  of  two 
lectures,  one  given  in  the  engineering  and  one  in  the  university  lecture  course 
at  Ohio  State  University  In  January,  1913,  and  January,  1914,  respectively. 
The  subject  of  the  first  was  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  of  the  second 
the  Ohio  water  problem."  The  following  chapters  are  included:  Preliminary 
considerations,  floods,  flood-protection  plans,  economics  of  water  transporta- 
tion, broader  aspects  of  water  transportation,  water  power,  miscellaneous  uses, 
Sandusky-Scioto  conservancy,  and  a  state-wide  survey.  Maps  and  tabular 
and  graphic  data  are  included. 

Flood  protection  in  Indiana,  W.  K.  Hatt  (Proc.  Jnd.  Acad.  8ci.,  1914,  pp. 
H9-15e).—Thia  is  a  brief  review  of  the  findings  of  the  Indiana  Flood  Com- 
mission, appointed  to  study  fiood  causes  and  flood-prevention  methods  in  In- 
diana. 

Eeport  from  the  water  laboratory,  H.  E.  Babnabd  (Ind.  Bd.  Health,  Ann. 
Rpt.  Chem.  Div.  Lab.  Hyg.,  9  (1914),  pp.  155-16$,  figs.  5).— Of  the  1,645  sam- 
ples of  water  analyzed  during  1914,  702  were  collected  from  so-called  shallow 
wells,  656  from  deep  wells,  96  from  streams,  84  from  springs,  48  from  cisterns, 
27  fropi  lakes  and  ponds,  and  32  from  miscellaneous  sources;  1,342  of  these 
samples  were  from  private  supplies,  mainly  private  wells,  while  303  samples 
were  from  public  supplies. 

Of  the  total  number  examined,  1,021  waters  were  reported  as  good,  414  as 
bad,  and  210  as  doubtful.  Of  the  private  water  supplies  examined,  509  were 
from  deep  wells,  684  from  shallow  wells,  48  from  cisterns,  and  69  ftom  springs ; 
767  of  all  the  private  samples  examined  were  potable,  381  were  condemned  as 
bad,  and  194  were  classed  as  doubtful.  Of  the  509  deep  wells  analyzed,  426  were 
famishing  good  water,  36  were  reported  as  bad,  and  47  as  doubtful.  Of  the  684 
shallow  wells,  but  246  furnished  potable  water,'  while  308  were  unqualifiedly 
bad,  and  190  were  doubtful.  Of  the  48  cistern  waters,  22  were  good,  21  bad, 
and  5  doubtfuL  Of  the  69  spring  waters,  49  were  good,  10  bad,  and.  10  doubtful. 
These  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  shallow  well  as  a  source  of  private 
water  supply  is  greatly  to  be  feared. 

I^imits  of  potability  of  the  waters  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  F.  A. 
Ma2za  {An.  8oc.  Quim.  Argentina,  S  {1915),  No.  10,  pp.  itf7-i85).— Data  on  the 
maTlmum  tolerable  chemical  limits  of  potability  of  the  waters  of  different  parts 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  as  determined  by  local  surroundings  and  con- 
ditioDs,  as  well  as  by  analyses,  are  reported. 

Sewage  treatment  and  disposal,  B.  J.  Ashley  {Farm  Itnplementi,  SO  {1916) ^ 
A'o.  i,  pp.  70,  72). — In  a  brief  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
design  of  small  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  systems,  special  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  the  colloidal  media  for  aerobic  organisms  in  nitrifi- 
cation systems  and  to  the  existence  and  action  of  colloids  in  sewage  as  important 
Actors  affecting  design. 

Activated  sludfire  method  in  England  {Municipal  Jour.,  40  {1916) ,  No.  6,  pp. 
199,  200). —decent  experiments  at  Salford,  England,  on  duration  of  aeration, 
^ilnter  operation,  and  possibility  of  continuous  flow  led  to  the  conclusion  "  that 
It  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  reduce  the  aeration  to  one  hour."  It  is  also 
^Iwnght  that  "where  only  domestic  sewage  Is  treated  the  time  of  aeration 
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might  be  reduced  still  lower.  ...  As  to  the  effect  of  cold  weather,  the  ex- 
periments on  two-hour  and  one-and-a-half-hour  aeration  covered  the  coldest 
part  of  the  year,  and  during  this  time  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  of  crude 
sewage  treated  was  51®  F.  .  .  .  The  best  results  obtained  were  when  work- 
ing with  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  sludge,  the  excess  being  usually  pumped  to 
the  drying  area  from  the  first  and  second  settling  tanks  twice  a  we&k.  From 
the  comparatively  small  effect  of  the  sterilizing  trade  wastes  it  is  concluded 
that  *  the  influence  of  sterilizing  substances  which  play  such  havoc  with  bacteria 
beds  generally  can  readily  be  overcome/" 

A  new  method  of  land  clearing,  H.  O.  Scuddeb  (Oreff.  Countrymuny  8 
{1916),  No,  4,  pp.  259-266,  figs.  7). — ^Experiments  with  a  newly  developed  stump 
burning  method  are  reported. 

The  outfit  required  consists  of  two  heavy  cast-iron  pieces,  namely,  the  fur- 
nace and  the  hood.  The  furnace  is  so  placed  against  the  unbanked  portion  of 
the  stump  as  to  direct  the  fire  toward  its  center  the  long  way  through  and  is 
then  banked.  A  stovepipe  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  a  draft  pipe 
from  10  to  12  ft.  long  into  the  front.  A  blast  of  flame  is  thereby  driven  against 
the  heart  of  the  stump,  and,  after  burning  through,  the  furnace  is  removed  and 
the  hood,  fltted  with  the  chimney,  put  In  its  place  and  charpittlng  continued 
imtil  the  stump  Is  destroyed. 

The  tests  so  far  show  that  the  time  the  stump  burner  outfit  is  required  aver- 
ages about  one  day  for  each  foot  diameter  of  stump.  The  tests  indicate  that  the 
cost  will  vary  from  50  to  80  cts.  per  stump  if  all  the  labor  is  hired. 

Proceedings  of  tlie  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bead 
Builders'  Association,  1914  (Proc.  Amer,  Road  BuQder^  Assoc,  11  {19H),  pp. 
391,  pi.  1,  figs.  10). — ^These  proceedings  include  the  following  special  papers: 

Road  and  Pavement  Dimensions — ^Widths,  Depths,  and  Crown,  by  L.  White; 
Road  Foundations — Concrete,  Telford,  Gravel,  etc.,  by  J.  A.  Johnston;  Organi- 
sation of  a  State  Highway  Department,  by  J.  N.  Carlisle;  Traffic — ^Present 
Tendencies,  Probable  Development,  and  Regulation,  by  A.  W.  Dean ;  Machinery 
for  Construction  and  Maintenance — State,  Municipal,  Contractors,  Traction 
Haulage  of  Stone,  Care  of  Machinery — Instructions  to  Engineer  and  Operator, 
by  T.  R.  Agg;  Brick  Roads  and  Streets,  by  J.  Laylin;  Surfaces  or  Floors  for 
Bridges,  by  C.  Older;  Bituminous  Construction  and  Maintenance — ^Recent 
Practice,  by  W.  D.  Uhler;  Concrete  Roads,  by  H.  J.  Kuelling;  Recent  Practice 
In  Construction  in  Wood  and  Granite  Block,  by  W.  A.  Howell;  Present  Practice 
in  Eartli  and  Gravel  Road  Construction  and  Maintenance,  by  L  O.  Baker; 
Street  Paving  in  Small  Cities,  by  T.  H.  MacDonald;  Convict  Labor  In  Road 
Construction,  by  T.  J.  Ehrhart;  and  Dust  Prevention  and  Street  Cleaning,  by 
W.  H.  Connell. 

Belation  of  mineral  composition  and  rock  structure  to  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  road  materials,  E.  C.  E.  Lobd  (17.  £f.  DepU  Agr.  Bui.  $48  {1916),  pp. 
26,  pis.  8,  figs.  3). — In  this  bulletin  a  microscopic  method  of  rock  analysis  by 
means  of  a  cross-line  grating  is  reviewed  and  the  average  mineral  composi- 
tion and  physical  properties  of  all  rocks  analyzed  and  tested  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  up  to  January  1,  1914,  are  given  in  tabu- 
lar form.  "This  material  has  been  classified  according  to  composition  and 
structure  and  the  rock-forming  constituents  have  been  discussed  under  the 
groups  of  primary  and  secondary  minerals  with  a  view  to  explaining  their 
essential  physical  characteristics.  The  physical  properties  of  rocks  for  road 
making  and  the  method  of  testing  this  material  have  also  been  given  and  the 
results  obtained  used  to  show,  first,  in  a  general  way,  the  relation  between  these 
properties  and  the  mineral  composition  and  structure  of  rocks ;  and,  secondly, 
to  point  out  more  specifically  the  effects  of  secondary  compounds  upon  them." 
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The  results  obtained  In  these  investigations  are  taken  to  indicate  the  fol- 
lowiDg: 

"Igneous  and  nonfollated  metamorphlc  rocks,  owing  to  a  preponderance  of 
hard  silicate  minerals  combined  with  greater  uniformity  in  structure,  are  more 
durable  than  other  road-making  materials,  finer-grained  varieties  offering 
greater  resistance  to  abrasion  than  coarse-grained  types.  The  resistance  to 
wear  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  containing  an  abundance  of  quartz, 
hornblende,  augite,  epldote,  and  garnet,  is  greater  than  that  of  similar  rocks 
rich  in  mica,  chlorite,  serpentine,  and  calcite. 

"Foliated  metamorphlc  rocks,  owing  to  the  parallel  arrangement  of  their 
mineral  constituents,  are,  as  a  rule,  deficient  in  toughness,  and  therefore  not 
well  adapted  to  road  construction.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  usually  deficient 
in  wearing  properties,  except  in  the  case  of  highly  indurated  sandstones,  con- 
taining a  moderate  amount  of  siliceous  clay,  cement,  and  limestones  or  dolo- 
mites rich  in  quartz  and  having  very  little  clay. 

"Rocks  for  road  making  break  down  under  impact  into  fragments,  the 
shape  and  physical  character  of  which  are  conditioned  by  mineral  composition 
and  structure. 

"The  effect  of  weathering  is  generally  to  lower  the  resistance  to  wear  of 
road  materials,  owing  to  the  development  of  soft,  in  part  colloidal,  products  of 
alteration.  Where  the  secondary  minerals  are  harder  and  more  crystalline 
the  wearing  properties  of  the  rocks  are  proportionately  increased. 

**  The  cementing  value  of  road  materials  is  conditioned  chiefly  by  the  colloidal 
products  of  rock  decay  and  increases  in  a  general  way  proportionately  with 
these  products,  reaching  a  maximum  In  rocks  free  from  quartz.  The  slaking 
property  of  rock  powders  is  dependent  in  the  case  of  siliceous  igneous  and 
metamorphlc  rocks  chiefly  on  the  physical  character  of  the  primary  mineral 
components,  whereas  in  basic  igneous  rocks  and  sandstones  it  is  caused  to 
a  large  degree  by  colloidal  products  of  rock  decomposition." 

See  also  a  previous  note  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  890). 

A  new  penetration  needle  for  use  In  testing  bituminous  materials,  C.  S. 
Reeve  and  F.  P.  Pbitchaed  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr.  Research,  5  (1916), 
A'o.  24,  pp.  llBl-ll^e,  pi,  i).— Experiments  conducted  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  are  reported,  as  a  result  of  which  the  following 
conclusions  are  offered: 

"  The  No.  2  sewing  needle  which  has  heretofore  been  used  for  the  penetration 
test  can  not  be  taken  indiscriminately,  but  must  be  carefully  selected  and  stand- 
ardized. There  Is  no  recognized  established  standard  with  which  new  needles  can 
be  compared,  and  It  IS  not  feasible  to  accurately  describe  the  dimensions  of  a 
parabola  needle.  The  so-called  standard  needles  furnished  with  penetration 
machines  may  vary  among  themselves. 

"  The  writers  have  designed  a  needle  which  gives  results  In  close  accord  with 
existing  standards  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  accurately  de- 
scribed and  easily  reproduced.  The  needle  is  made  by  placing  a  2-in.  length  of 
0.041-in.  annealed-steel  drill  rod  In  the  chuck  of  a  high-speed  lathe  and  by 
means  of  a  fine  sharp  file  turning  the  end  to  a  sharp  point  having  a  ^-In.  taper. 
When  it  has  been  made  as  smooth  and  sharp  as  possible  by  this  means  the  needle 
is  tonpered,  then  ground  to  a  sharp  point  with  a  good  stone,  after  which  It  Is 
smoothed  and  polished  with  emery  dust,  crocus  cloth,  and  rouge,  and  finally  held 
carefully  on  a  buffing  wheel.  The  finished  needle  should  be  sufficiently  smooth 
and  sharp  to  enter  and  pass  through  a  piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper  without 
sticking  or  friction.  This  new  needle  must  have  as  sharp  a  point  and  smooth  a 
surface  as  any  sewing  needle.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  the  taper  straight, 
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beginning  1  in.  from  the  end,  and  the  needle  above  the  taper  exactly  0.04  in. 
in  diameter.** 

The  use  of  hydrated  lime  in  Oregon  State  concrete  roads,  R.  S.  Eowabds 
(Kat.  Lime  Manfra.  Assoc.  BuL  18  {1915),  pp.  15,  figs.  2), — ^A  review  of  con- 
crete road  practice  in  Oregon  in  1914,  especially  In  Jackson  Ck>unty,  is  given, 
which,  it  is  thought,  has  proved  that  the  addition  of  hydrated  lime  in  quantities 
ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used  in  concrete  pav- 
ing work  shows  the  following  advantages: 

''(1)  Decrease  in  labor  cost  in  placing  and  surfacing  the  concrete.  ...  (2) 
Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  the  transverse  cracking  of  a  6-ln.  concrete  road 
slab  under  Jackson  County  climatic  conditions,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  }  ct.  per 
square  yard,  where  asphalted  felt  Joints  were  used*  or  2  cts.  per  square  yard, 
where  armored  Joints  were  used.  There  is  also  a  future  saving  In  maintenance 
cost.  ...  (3)  The  concrete  surface  of  a  pavement  in  which  hydrated  lime  was 
used  has  actually  shown  a  more  uniform  and  dense  finish  and  a  more  uniform 
wear." 

In  conclusion,  the  following  suggestions  are  made :  "  In  one-course  concrete 
pavements,  which  are  not  to  be  treated  or  surfaced  with  bitumen  or  oil,  8  per 
cent  of  hydrated  lime  would  seem  sufficient  to  secure  the  stated  resulta  In 
concrete  pavements  which  are  to  be  treated  with  a  bitumen  wearing  surface, 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime  should  prove  sufficient  and  beneficial, 
and  In  such  cases  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  is  Justified.  In  two-course  con- 
crete pavement,  the  wearing  surface  of  which  is  to  take  the  traffic,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  use  10  per  cent  hydrated  lime  in  the  base  course  with  5  per 
cent  in  the  top  course.  In  rich  surface  mixtures,  such  as  one  cement,  one  sand» 
and  two  crushed-rock  screenings,  the  amount  of  cen?ent  per  yard  of  concrete  is 
high,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  hydrated  lime  than  5  per  cent  is  not  neces- 
sary and  should  not  be  used." 

See  also  a  previous  report  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  387). 

Loadlnir  of  bridge  floors  (Cement  Era,  H  (1916),  Ko.  2,  p.  W).— Tests  by 
the  Ohio  Highway  Department  on  the  distribution  of  concentrated  loads  on 
highway-bridge  floors  are  reported,  the  object  of  which  was  ••to  obtain  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  loads  through  and  by  concrete  floor 
slabs  to  enable  the  designer  to  rationally  proportion  the  Joists  of  a  slab  floor, 
and  also  the  slab  itself,  to  carry  concentrated  loads.  .  .  . 

**  The  following  conclusions  regarding  the  distribution  of  concentrated  loads 
on  a  reinforced  concrete  slab,  to  the  floor  Joists,  seem  to  be  warranted  by  these 
tests:  (1)  The  percentage  of  reinforcement  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  load 
distribution  to  the  Joists,  so  long  as  safe  loads  on  the  slab  are  not  exceeded. 
(2)  The  amount  of  load  distributed  by  the  slab  to  other  Joists  than  the  one 
immediately  under  the  load  Increases  the  thickness  of  the  slab.  (3)  The  out- 
side Joists  should  be  designed  for  the  same  total  live  load  as  the  intermediate 
Joists.  (4)  The  axle  load  of  a  truck  may  be  considered  as  distributed  uniformly 
over  12  ft.  In  width  of  roadway.  (5)  If  the  slab  has  ample  grip  on  the  upper 
flange  of  the  I-beam  and  is  continuous  over  the  floor  beams  and  the  Joists  are 
riveted  to  the  web  of  the  floor  beams,  the  live  load  stress  in  the  Joist  may  be 
but  one-half  as  great  as  for  a  similar  load  on  the  bare  I-beam  supported  at  its 
ends.  (6)  Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  axle  load  in  a  panel  of  not 
more  than  20  ft.  may  be  assumed  as  uniformly  distributed  over  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  Joists  considered  as  simple  I-beams  supported  at  the  ends. 
Without  these  conditions,  the  load  may  be  assumed  as  uniformly  distributed* 
over  a  length  of  at  least  5  ft. 

"  In  a  slab  of  a  certain  span  and  indeflnlte  width,  there  is  some  width  sym- 
metrical with  the  load  beyond  which  a  single  concentrated  load  will  have  no 
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effect  Tbe  stresses  in  this  slab  will  be  a  maxlmnm  under  the  load  and  will 
decrease  In  each  direction  from  it  The  'effective  width'  of  a  slab  Is  thnt 
width  oaed  in  designing  over  wlilch  a  single  concentrated  load  may  be  conirid- 
ered  as  nniformly  distributed  on  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  slab  parallel 
to  the  supports. 

"The  tests  of  slabs  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  The 
^effective  width'  is  affected  very  little  by  the  percentage  of  transverse  rein- 
forcement (parallel  to  supports).  (2)  The  'effective  width'  decreases  some- 
what as  the  load  Increases.  (3)  The  'effective  width'  in  percentage  of  the 
span  decreases  as  the  span  increases.  (4)  Tho  following  formula  will  give  a 
safe  value  of  '  effective  width '  where  the  total  width  of  slab  is  greater  than 
1 J  S+4  ft :  e=0.6  flf+1.7  ft.,  where  e=effective  width  in  feet  and  fl[=the  span 
inftet" 

Charts  for  estimating  the  strength  of  bolts,  W.  F.  Fishes  {Power,  43 
{191$),  Nik  2f  pjK  42,  4S,  fiff8,  1?).— Two  charts  are  presented,  showing  the 
strength  of  threaded  bolts  from  0.25  to  2.5  in.  in  diameter.  These  were  pre- 
pared from  the  formula  L=A  X/,  in  which  i;=the  load  on  the  bolt  in  pounds 
in  tension,  ^=the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  bolt  at  the  root  of  the  thread, 
and  /=the  unit  fiber  stress  on  the  bolt  material  at  the  root  of  the  thread  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Explosion  period  i^  gas  engine,  R.  S.  Kino  {Power,  4S  {1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
W  49,  fig.  i). — ^The  results  of  experiments  on  a  6-horsepower,  4-8troke-cycle, 
hit-and-miss  governed  gas  engine  with  make-and-break  ignition  are  reported, 
which  indicate  that  the  rapidity  of  explosion  is  greatest  with  the  best  mixtures 
and  Increases  with  the  compression. 

Gasoline  farm  tractors,  P.  S.  Ross  (JE^fH^fi,  Mag.,  49  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  750- 
152,  fig%.  0). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  development  during  the  past  few  years  of 
internal  combustion  machines  for  heavy  haulage  about  the  farm. 

Demonstrations  of  motor  plows  and  tractors  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  22 
{1915),  No.  8,  pp.  760-766). — ^A  brief  description  of  different  motor  plowing  out- 
fits and  a  review  of  results  obtained  in  demonstrations  at  different  localities  in 
Kngland  are  given. 

2>emoiistration  of  mechanical  cnltiTation  and  of  agricnltnral  motors, 
Panna,  1913,  Bl.  Gastklu  and  O.  D.  Maykb  {ConoorH  di  Aratura  Meccanica 
e  di  Moicri  AgricoU.  Milan:  Oatiedra  Ambulante  d^Agricoltura  di  Parma,  1916, 
pp.  264,  fg9»  57).— ^The  first  part  of  this  report  describes  and  illustrates  a  num- 
ber of  mechanical  cultivating  outfits  of  both  American  and  European  make,  in- 
doding  intemal-oombustion  motcNr  plows  and  cultivators,  intamal-combustion 
and  steam  tractors,  and  cable  plowing  outfits,  and  presents  and  discusses  the 
lesidtB  of  tests  of  each  on  a  soil  of  widely  varying  texture.  The  second  part 
describes  and  illustrates  a  nomber  of  stationary  and  portable  internal  combus- 
tion farm  engines,  mainly  of  European  make,  and  reports  and  discusses  tests  of 
eadL  In  both  sets  of  tests  internal-combustion  motors  were  included,  operat- 
ing on  high-  and  low-grade  fuels. 

The  mecJianlcal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  P.  Mathis  {Agr.  Colon.  [Italyl,  9 
{1915),  N08.  S,  pp.  129-147;  4^,  pp.  227-249,  figs.  5;  6,  pp.  645-658,  figs.  8;  7, 
pp.  496-419,  figs.  6). — This  article  points  out  the  importance  of  mechanical  cul- 
tivation in  the  agriculture  of  colonial  Italy,  describes  steam,  electrical,  ami 
iDtemal-eombnstion  power  in  their  application  to  mechanical  cultivation,  and 
describes  and  discusses  a  large  number  of  mechanical  plowing  outfits,  including 
tractors,  motor  plows,  and  cable  outfits  of  both  American  and  foreign  make. 

The  relAtton  of  mechanical  cultivation  to  intensive  agriculture,  A.  DAtnuT 
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de  Santiago,  1914,  pp.  15-52,  flff$.  i2).— This  article  points  out  the  importanoe 
of  good  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  soil  to  crop  production  and  describes 
and  illustrates  a  number  of  mechanical  tillage  outfits  wlilcfa  are  adapted  to 
intensive  agricultura    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  new  spray  nos2le»  O.  W.  Woodwobth  {U.  8.  Depi.  Agr^  Jour,  Agr. 
Research,  5  {1916),  Ho.  25,  pp.  1177-1182,  pU.  9,  fg.  i.)— A  new  principle  in 
nozzle  construction  is  described  as  deTel<^)ed  at  the  Oallfomia  B]q[ieriment  Sta- 
tion whereby  a  flat  sptvy  can  be  produced  with  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
water  comparable  to  that  of  the  hollow  cone  of  epray  from  a  cyclone  nozzle. 
^  The  principle  finally  discovered  was  that  wh^i  two  streams  meet  across  half 
their  section  the  resulting  sheet  of  spray  will  be  of  practically  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout,  occupying  a  plane  45^  from  the  plane  of  the  streams  and 
finally  breaking  up  Into  drops  of  great  fineness  and  uniformity.  ...  A  fiat 
spray  is  more  easily  directed  and  produces  a  more  uniform  distribution  than 
fhe  cone  of  spray  from  a  cyclone  nozssle.  Unif cHinly  fine  ^arogm  of  epray  aid  in 
securing  uniformity  of  distribution.  The  new  nozzle  allows  some  variation  in 
size  of  spray.  It  also  may  be  made  into  a  long  or  short  distance  nozzle.  It  can 
be  easily  constructed  by  modifying  existing  nottdes  and  may  be  adjusted  if  it 
becomes  worn." 

Wire  fencing^  W.  Somebvillb  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr*  ILondon],  22  (1915),  No.  8, 
pp,  721'-7S7,  fig,  i).— A  brief  description  of  the  methods  and  tools  used  in  the 
construction  of  wire  fences  inclosing  stock  pastures  in  ftngland  and  Scotland 
is  given,  together  with  statements  of  cost 

Boral  structures  of  wicker^  Camilub  Abrould  (Vie  Agr.  et  Ruraie,  5  (1915), 
No.  16,  pp.  292-^4,  fig9.  6).— The  uses  of  widcer  in  the  construction  of  ftenoes» 
shelters,  buildings  for  stock,  cottages,  etc,  and  for  river-bank  protection  against 
erosion  are  described. 

BUSAL  ECONOMICS. 

Selected  readings  in  rural  economies,  compiled  by  T.  N.  Oabves  (Boston 
and  London:  Oinn  d  Co.,  1916,  pp.  F///-h^i,  fgs.  ii).— This  book  contains  a 
large  number  of  selected  articles,  chosen  with  a  view  to  making  available  to 
the  student  of  agricultural  economics  a  mass  of  material  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  widely  different  places  and  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  rural 
economics,  the  agricifltural  history  of  Burope  and  America,  land  tenure,  agri- 
cultural labor,  the  farmer's  business,  agrarian  movements  in  the  United  States, 
rural  organization  lEUid  marketing,  and  agricultural  policy. 

The  articles  Included  are  as  follows:  The  Influence  of  the  Crops  upon 
Business  in  America,  by  A  P.  Andrew ;  The  Influence  of  Farm  Machinery  on 
Production  and  Labor,  by  H.  W.  Quaintance;  Crop  Yields  and  Prices,  and 
Our  Future  Food  Supply,  Some  Suggestions  for  City  Persons  who  Desire  to 
Farm,  and  Some  Important  Factors  for  Success  in  General  Farming  and  in 
Dairy  Farming,  by  G.  F.  Warren;  Iowa  and  Bavaria  Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
and  per  Man,  by  B.  A  Goldenweiser ;  Agriculture  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  W.  F. 
Allen;  Inclosures  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  B.  F.  Gay;  Yeoman 
Farming  in  Oxfordshire  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Nineteenth,  by 
H.  L.  Gray ;  The  Decline  of  Landowning  Farmers  in  England,  by  H.  C.  Taylor ; 
The  Epochs  of  German  Agrarian  History  and  Agrarian  Policy,  by  C.  X  Fuchs ; 
The  Disposition  of  Our  Public  Lands,  by  A  B.  Hart;  Southern  Agriculture, 
1790-1860,  by  M.  B.  Hammond;  The  Agricultural  Development  of  the  West 
During  the  Civil  War,  by  B.  D.  Flte;  Agricultural  Development  in  the  United 
States,  1900-1910,  by  X  L.  Coulter;  The  Movement  of  Wheat  Growing— A  Study 
of  a  Leading  State,  Relation  of  Jobbers  and  Conunission  Men  to  the  Handling 
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(^  Produce,  and  Studies  in  Egg  Marketing,  by  G.  W.  Thompson ;  The  Law  and 
Costom  of  Primogeniture,  by  G.  G.  Brodrick;  The  Land  System  of  France,  by 
T.  B.  C.  lieslie  ;  The  Land  System  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  by  E.  de  Laveleye ; 
Tbe  State  Small  Holdings  in  Denmark,  The  English  Agricultural  Laborer,  by 
E  R.  Haggard;  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  K.  Holmes;  Tenancy  in 
tbe  North  Atlantic  States,  Tenancy  in  the  North  Gentral  States,  Tenancy  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  Tenancy  in  the  Western  States,  by  B.  H.  Hibbard ;  On  the 
Becollections  of  a  Hired  Man,  by  M.  A.  Barber;  The  Farmer's  Income,  by  W. 
J.  Spillman ;  Profits  that  Farmers  Receive,  by  E.  H.  Thomson ;  The  Rise  of  the 
Granger  Movement,  and  The  Outcome  of  the  Granger  Movement,  by  G.  W. 
Pierson ;  The  Populist  Movement,  by  F.  L.  McVey ;  An  Analysis  of  Agricultural 
Discontent  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  F.  Emerick;  Agricultural  Syndicates  in 
France,  by  H.  W.  Wolff;  The  Technique  of  Mediteval  and  Modern  Produce 
Markets,  by  A.  P.  Usher ;  Studies  in  the  Marketing  of  Farm  Products  in  France 
and  England,  by  E.  K.  Garver  and  G.  L.  Wilson;  The  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1903,  by  G.  F.  Bastable;  State  Bounties  and  the  Beet-sugar  Industry, 
by  P,  T.  Gherington;  Beet  Sugar,  by  F.  W.  Taussig;  and  Agricultural  Gredit  in 
the  United  States,  by  J.  R  Pope. 

XtfLxid  tenure  reform  and  democracy,  G.  E.  Putnam  (Polit  Sci.  Quart,  SI 
{1916},  No.  i,  pp.  S3~65). — ^Among  the  solutions  of  our  land  tenure  problem 
Boggested  by  the  author  are  the  acquiring  of  the  land  by  the  Government  to  be 
leased  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  ultimate  ownership  possible,  the  imposing  of 
an  additional  tax  on  land  not  operated  by  owners  and  a  progressive  tax  upon 
all  holdings  above  a  certain  minimum  value,  and  the  establishment  of  better 
systems  of  land  credit  He  claims  that  the  present  system  places  a  premium 
upon  tenancy  because  of  the  short  term  of  mortgages  and  the  interest  charges 
I  being  high  compared  w^ith  the  natural  returns  of  the  land. 
[  The  State  as  farmer,  G.  Raofokd  (London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1915,  pp. 
l^P).— The  author  outlines  his  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  farm- 
ing. He  believes  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  through  proper  instruction 
and  regulation  to  bring  about  such  use  of  land  as  to  prevent  waste,  as  for 
example  the  more  extensive  production  of  poultry  and  pork  to  consume  the 
waste  products  of  the  farm,  the  keeping  of  a  type  of  cow  giving  a  high  yield 
of  butter,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  better  marketing  facilities,  and  arrange- 
mmta  to  prevent  gluts. 

Beiation  of  the  Government  to  the  marketing  problem,  B.  T.  Galloway 
{Cornea  Countryman,  13  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  S70-S72,  S98,  400,  402).— Among 
tbe  ways  suggested  that  the  Government  may  function  in  solving  the  marketing 
problem  are  in  lending  its  aid  in  determining  and  fixing  standards,  in  develop- 
ing tbe  principles  that  should  govern  in  the  storing  and  warehousing  of  farm 
products,  in  extending  knowledge  concerning  the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
and  in  gathering  and  disseminating  information  regarding  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  perishable  products  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike.  The  author  believes  that  there  should  be  a  combined  climate, 
crop,  and  market  information  service  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  system 
of  r^wrting  crop  and  weather  conditions. 

Community  organization  for  live  stock  improvement,  G.  G.  Humphrey 
{Hoard's  Dairyman,  51  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  137,  152,  153,  fig,  i).— The  author  has 
given  a  brief  history  of  the  community  live-stock  organization  movement  in 
Wisconsin  and  outlines  some  of  the  essentials  to  success.  He  points  out  the 
advantages  of  community  organization  as  follows:  In  dairy  cattle  associations 
It  encourages  cow  testing  work ;  it  provides  a  most  economical  system  of  adver- 
tising and  offers  special  inducement  for  buyers  seeking  carload  lots  of  ani- 
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mals ;  it  offers  better  opportunities  for  men  to  cooperate  In  buying  and  Import- 
ing foundation  stock ;  and  it  gives  the  farmer  new  ideas  toward  whidi  to  work 
and  makes  farm  work  more  fascinating  and  enjoyable. 

Bural  dubs  for  women,  Emma  R.  Dayisson  {Nehr.  CoL  Aqt.  Ext  BuL  S€ 
{1915),  pp.  S-Hf  flg$.  S), — ^This  bulletin  gives  a  number  of  typical  examines  of 
women's  rural  clubs,  directions  for  organizing  and  conducting  dubs,  a  modd 
constitution,  and  methods  of  procedure.  It  also  contains  a  brief  outline  fbr  a 
course  of  study  for  home  economics  dubs  and  topics  for  dub  discussions. 

Farm  mortgage  credit  in  New  Harnxwhlre,  O.  G.  Smtth  {K,  JST.  CoL^  Arts 
and  8ci.  Research  Bui.  2  (1916),  pp.  16,  figs.  S). — This  study  is  baaed  upon 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  banks  and  farmers  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations  all  r^wrted  that  the 
rate  at  which  loans  are  made  on  farm  mortgages  is  5  per  cent  Of  the  farmers 
reporting  on  loans  from  banks  88  per  cent  reported  the  rate  as  5  per  cent  and 
the  remaining  12  per  cent  as  6  per  cent ;  of  the  farmers  rq;)orting  on  loans  from 
other  sources  76  per  cent  reported  the  rate  as  5  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  as 
6  per  cent  With  reference  to  the  payment  of  mortgages,  75  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  reported  them  as  payable  on  demand,  and  73  per  cent  stated  that  this 
system  was  satisfactory.  The  r^)orts  indicated  that  the  average  loans  approxi- 
mated 58  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  property  mortgaged.  The  banks 
reported  that  84  per  cent  of  the  mortgage  loans  was  taken  care  of  by  the  banks, 
while  the  farmers  reported  that  61  per  cent  was  so  obtained. 

The  author  believes  that  well>planned  rural-credit  institutions  are  imperative 
in  some  of  our  States  and  would  undoubtedly  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  New 
Hampshire,  particularly  in  those  sections  of  the  State  where  the  farmers  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  securing  loans  from  the  savings  banks.  The  survey, 
however,  does  not  indicate,  in  his  opinion,  that  existing  conditions  in  New 
Hampshire  are  so  distressing  as  to  require  extensive  loaning  facilities  of  a  Idnd 
different  from  those  already  in  existence. 

An  agricultural  survey  of  Brooke  County,  O.  Bf.  Johnson  and  A.  J. 
Dadibman  (West  Virginia  8ia.  Bid.  15S  (1915),  pp.  S2,  figs.  18).— The  authors 
summarize  the  results  of  this  survey,  compiled  from  the  records  of  '201  ftirms 
with  an  average  labor  income  of  |125,  as  follows : 

'^In  order  to  secure  an  income  that  will  permit  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living,  the  tarm  business  must  be  of  considerable  size.  Where  the  situation 
permits  very  intensive  farming,  such  as  trucking,  fruit  growing,  etc,  a  large 
business  may  be  conducted  on  a  few  acres;  but  where  the  conditions  are  such 
as  to  require  general  farming,  as  most  kinds  of  live-stock  farming,  the  acreage 
must  be  larger.  A  farmer  with  a  very  small  acreage  who  can  not  engage  in 
intensive  farming  because  of  a  lack  of  markets  for  the  products  would  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  rent  additional  land,  or,  In  some  cases,  to  sell  his  small  farm 
and  invest  his  capital  in  the  necessary  work  stock  and  Implements  to  farm  a 
larger  area  and  become  a  tenant  on  a  farm  of  sufficient  size  to  give  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  earn  a  good  income. 

**  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the 
family  income,  but  on  many  farms  where  the  capital  is  large,  organization  is 
poor,  and  there  is  no  income  for  labor.  ...  A  combination  of  enterprise  in- 
duding  dairy,  truck,  fruit,  or  general  crop  farming  organized  to  suit  individual 
needs  seems  to  be  most  desirable.  .  .  . 

**  There  is  no  striking  difference  in  production  in  the  groups  of  farms  of 
different  sizes  nor  in  the  small  and  large  herds.  The  form  in  which  the  prod- 
uct is  marketed  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  value  of  the  product  per 
cow — market  milk  paying  best  .  .  • 
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**  The  labor  Income  on  f anns  operated  by  tenants  is  larger  than  on  farms  op- 
erated by  owners,  but  the  tenant's  capital  is  small  and  his  income  available  for 
use  of  the  family  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  owner  operating  his  own  farm. 
Share  renting  usually  gives  the  owner  a  larger  return  on  his  investment  than 
cash  rental. 

''A  farm  which  gives  a  labor  income  of  $500  in  addition  to  furnishing  a  home 
and  a  large  part  of  the  living  is  a  good  business.  While  the  number  making  this 
labor  income  is  not  large,  about  20  per  cent,  indications  are  ;:hat  opportunities 
are  open  for  farmers  on  well-organized  farms  in  this  county. 

''Since  truck  and  dairy  farming  are  the  most  profitable  types  and  a  rather 
large  area  is  available  which  is  adapted  to  these  industries,  they  can  be  ma- 
terially increased.  Markets  for  the  products  will  be  the  first  limitation.  So 
fsr  as  can  be  seen  now  there  is  little  danger  of  oversupplying  the  markets  that 
can  be  reached.  The  farms  some  distance  from  the  railroads  or  trolley  lines 
can  produce  butter  at  a  profit  if  good  producing  cows  are  kept,  and  in  addition 
many  of  these  farmers  would  find  it  profitable  to  develop  gradually  pure-bred 
herds  from  which  they  might  sell  surplus  stock." 

Konthly  crop  report  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Mo,  Crop  RpL  2  (1916),  No,  3,  pp. 
21-28^  fig,  1), — ^Included  in  this  report  are  estimates  concerning  the  amount  of 
wheat,  oats,  com,  and  barley  on  farms  March  1,  the  amounts  shipped  out  of 
counties  where  grown,  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  merchantable  quality. 
Data  are  also  given  showing  the  wheat  held  at  country  mills  and  elevators, 
wheat  exports,  prices,  and  freight  rates,  the  amount  of  the  merchantable  corn 
crop,  the  farm  movement  and  prices  of  wheat  by  months,  and  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  receipts  of  wheat  weekly  at  primary  markets  for  1914-15  and  1915-16, 
as  compared  with  the  five-year  average  for  1910-1915. 

The  wages  of  male  farm  labor  with  and  without  board  are  given  per  month, 
per  day  at  harvest  season,  and  per  day  at  other  than  harvest  season.  The 
estimated  farm  value  of  important  products  on  February  15  and  March  1  is 
given,  together  with  the  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  at  important 
markets.  Data  are  given  showing  the  percentages  for  the  different  grades  of 
the  total  cars  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  inspected  at  Chicago  for  a  series 
of  years.  The  conditions  of  crops  in  Florida  and  California  and  of  the  early 
southern  truck  crops  on  February  1  and  March  1  are  given. 

The  Louisiana  cane  sugar  crop  for  1915  is  estimated  at  136,500  short  tons  as 
compared  with  242,700  short  tons  in  1914.  The  Texas  onion  crop  of  1916  is 
estimated  to  cover  10,657  acres  as  compared  with  9,348  acres  in  1915.  Other 
miscellaneous  data  are  included. 

A^coltnral  statistics  of  Argentina,  1913-14  (Estad,  Agr,  [Argentina^, 
1919-H^  pp,  186). — ^This  report  continues  information  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  31,  p.  595),  adding  data  for  later  years. 

Agricoltare  of  Morocco,  J.  Chaiixet  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  Agr.  France,  2 
{191$),  No,  «,  pp.  -J8-C0).— These  pages  give  the  extent  of  the  production  of  the 
principal  agricultural  crops  and  the  number  of  live  stock,  and  describe  the 
general  agricultural  conditions. 

Estimates  of  area  and  yield  of  principal  crops  in  India,  1914r-15  (Dept, 
Statu,  India^  Est.  Area  and  Yield  Princ.  Crops  India,  19H-15,  pp.  25,  pis.  3).— 
This  report  contains  statistical  data  concerning  the  area  and  production  of 
the  principal  crops  for  the  crop  seasons  1905-6  to  1914-15  by  Provinces.  Meth- 
ods of  determining  the  estimates  and  collecting  the  data  are  outlined. 
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AOBICTJLTTTEAL  EDTTCATIOIT. 

The  forthoomingr  situation  in  agricoltural  work— H,  L.  H.  Bailet  { Science, 
tu  ser.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1099,  pp.  T7-87).— This  address  of  the  retiring  vice- 
president  of  Section  M  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  is  in  continuation  of  an  address  at  the  previous  annual  meeting  (R 
S.  R,  82,  p.  102),  and  has  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R^  di,  p.  396). 

On  the  training  of  teachers  of  nature-study,  R.  B.  Wages  {Nature-^iudy 
Rev.,  12  {1916),  No.  ft,  pp.  ^7-^5).— The  author  discusses  the  training  of  teachers 
of  nature  study  as  it  concerns  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  child  and  the  elements  in  training  essential  to 
wise  and  forceful  instruction. 

High  school  extension  in  a^culture,  O.  H.  Lane  {Better  Schools,  2  {1916), 
No.  2,  pp.  44-48). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  lengthening  the 
school  year  and  of  securing  a  larger  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  and  discusses 
the  problem  of  making  the  school  funds  and  equipment  of  rural  high  schools 
contribute  to  the  education  of  all  the  people  of  the  school  district  by  means  of 
extension  work  in  agriculture.  Extension  work  is  defined  and  suggestions  are 
given  concerning  different  forms  of  such  work  and  the  training  of  high  school 
agricultural  extension  workers. 

[Progress  in  agricultural  education  in  Manitoba]  {Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and 
Immigr.  [Manitoba],  1914,  pp.  2S-^,  90-99,  pi.  1,  figs.  4).—D\\s  report  con- 
tains information  for  1914  similar  to  that  given  for  1913  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  396). 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  education  [of  the  Fliilippines]  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Dir.  Ed.  P.  /.,  15  {1914),  PP-  166,  pUt.  i«).— This  report  includes  an  account  of 
progress  in  agricultural  and  home  economics  instruction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1914. 

Teachers'  farm  school  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  IS  {1915),  No.  11,  pp.  641- 
660,  figs.  IS). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  first  teachers'  farm  school  in  Victoria, 
Australia,  held  September  20-24,  1915,  at  the  State  Research  Farm,  Werrlbee, 
by  the  state  departments  of  agriculture  and  education.  Lectures  and  practical 
field  demonstrations  were  held  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  attended  by  about 
70  teachers  of  agriculture. 

In  the  opening  address  Dr.  S.  S.  Cameron,  director  of  agriculture,  stated 
that  it  was  well  known  that  the  agricultural  education  work  carried  out  in 
Victoria  had  been  somewhat  disjointed,  and  that  while  the  scheme  provided 
npparently  offered  an  opportunity  of  advancing  stage  by  stage  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  a  university  graduation  in  agricultural  science  so  far  there 
was  no  instance  of  such  a  career  having  been  passed  through.  The  efforts 
to  promote  agricultural  education  among  adult  farmers  by  means  of  farmers 
classes,  lectures,  and  demonstrations  had  been  only  occasionally  successful. 
It  was  hoped,  if  this  teachers'  farm  school  proved  successful,  to  hold  many 
such  schools  throughout  the  year  but  devoted  to  specialization  in  the  various 
distinct  phases  of  agriculture,  such  as  dairying,  cereal  culture,  fruit  growing, 
sheep  husbandry,  irrigation  farming,  etc. 

A  list  of  the  subjects  and  demonstrations  at  this  school  and  extracts  from  a 
student's  notebook  are  given. 

A  manual  for  laboratory  and  field  studies  in  agriculture,  J.  M.  Legato 
{Huntington,  W.  Va.:  Author,  1915,  pp.  75,  figs.  5).— The  100  exercises  in  this 
manual,  planned  for  a  year's  course  consisting  of  three  hours  of  recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week,  relate  to  forestry,  soils,  the  plant  and 
its  propagation,  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  vegetable  gardening,  field,  forage, 
and  pasture  crops,  and  farm  animals,  including  poultry.  The  entire  equipment 
necessary  for  a  section  of  12  students  can  be  purchased  for  llOOt  or  les& 
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A^Tiealtnre  for  school  and  farm,  I,  J.  M.  Naphs,  W.  H.  Babton,  and  W.  P. 
Stewast  (CleiiMOti  Affr,  Col,  B.  C,  Ext.  Div.  [Pub,},  1915,  July,  pp.  129,  figs, 
SS), — This  volume  consists  of  a  compilation  of  questions  and  answers  giving 
simile  information  on  soils,  plants,  and  animals  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  learning 
dementary  practical  agriculture  while  teaching  it  and  is  also  suggested  as  a 
text  for  use  in  farmers'  night  schools  for  adults.  A  dramatization  of  a 
dialogue  entitled  Agriculture  and  the  Farmer  is  appended. 

Elements  of  farm  practice,  A.  D.  and  E.  W.  Wilson  {SU  Paul,  Minn,: 
Webb  Publishing  Co.,  1915,  pp.  9Jft,  pi.  1,  figs.  /55).— This  book  is  a  complete 
revision  and  extension  of  the  authors'  Agriculture  for  Young  Folks  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  pu  796).  It  deals  largely  with  common  farm  practices  rather  than  with 
scientific  principles,  and  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  use  in  rural  schools 
and  for  elementary  classes  in  other  schools.  The  subjects  considered  include 
sons,  crops,  conunon  weeds  and  their  eradication,  the  garden,  fruit  on  the  farm, 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  live  stock,  feeds  and  feeding,  dairying,  poultry, 
birds,  and  bees,  agricultural  engineering,  community  activities,  the  farm  home, 
and  farm  management  Each  section  is  a  complete  reading  lesson  followed  by 
questions  and  examples,  so  that  it  may  be  used  to  replace  a  part  of  the  regular 
reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  lessons. 

SoUs  courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Collegre,  P.  E.  Bbown  {Jour.  Amer.  Soc. 
Agron.,  8  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  JiB~47). — A  description  of  the  laboratory  work  in 
soils  at  the  Iowa  Ck)llege  is  given,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soils  work  at  this  institution.  Prior  to  1002  this  consisted  of 
one  brief  course  in  soil  physics,  but  in  that  year  was  organized  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  agronomy  department  with  four  distinct  courses  in  soil  physics,  soil  fer- 
tility, special  problems  In  soil  physics,  and  special  problems  in  soil  fertility. 
These  courses  have  formed  the  foundation  for  the  present  courses,  numbering 
about  30,  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  agriculture,  and  classified 
as  soil  physics,  soil  fertility,  soil  bacteriology,  soil  surveying,  and  soil  manage- 
ment 

The  preparation  of  material  for  field  crops  laboratory,  W.  O.  WHrrcoMB 
{Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  8  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S8-41,  pis.  2), — Suggestions  based 
on  a  three-year  study  of  the  problem  at  the  Montana  College,  are  offered  for 
collecting, 'pressing,  and  preparing  mounted  material  for  the  field-crops  lab- 
oratory. 

Seed  testing  {Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  9  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  40S-41S,  figs. 
5).— Directions  are  given  for  testing  seeds  for  purity  and  viability  and  for 
making  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  food  products,  E.  H.  S.  Bailet  {Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Co.,  1915,  pp.  VI+JU).--The9e  experiments  are  de- 
signed especially  for  use  with  the  author's  text.  The  Source,  Chemistry,  and 
Use  of  Food  Products  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  853),  but  are  adapted  for  use  with  any 
eoorse  on  the  composition  of  food.  They  deal  primarily  with  the  raw  and 
manuftictured  food  materials  as  found  in  the  field,  the  market,  and  the  pro- 
viskm  store,  and  enable  the  student  to  determine  the  composition  of  ordinary 
food  materials  and  how  they  are  sometimes  adulterated  and  mislabeled. 

Twenty  lessons  on  poultry  keepinir»  C.  T.  Pattebson  {Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1916,  pp.  X+92,  pi.  1,  flgs.  55).— This  is  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  lessons  treat 
of  the  origin  and  history,  nomenclature,  characteristics,  breeds  and  varieties, 
Judging,  enemies  and  diseases,  and  care  and  management  of  fowls. 
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Tentative  outline  of  a^cultural  engrineering  work  for  IKiBsisslppi  agri- 
cultural high  schoolB,  D.  Scoates  (Bui.  Miss,  Aqt.  and  UecK  CoL,  IS  {1916), 
No.  1,  pp.  20). — Classroom  and  laboratory  work  is  outlined  under  the  subjects 
of  farm  machinery,  farm  power,  farm  buildings,  surveying  and  drainage,  roads, 
and  rural  sanitation.  The  laboratory  outline  Includes  references  to  exercises 
previously  given  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  5d7).  An  extended  bibliography 
is  included. 

nSCELLANEOTTS. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1915  (U.  B.  Dept,  Agr, 
Rpts.  1915,  pp.  V-^-J^), — ^This  contains  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  heads 
of  bureaus  and  other  administrative  officers.  The  various  reports  are  also 
issued  as  separates. 

Federal  legislation,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  {V.  S.  Dept.  Affr-f  States  Relations  Serv.,  Fed- 
eral Legislation  [etc.]  Affecting  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Stas.  (1915),  pp.  S5). — A 
revision  to  October  15,  1915,  of  the  circular  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.»  32, 
p.  496). 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Seport  of  Georgia  Station,  1915  {Georgia  Sta.  Rpt. 
1915,  pp.  20). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  director  of  the  station  on  its  work  during  the 
year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915.  The 
experimental  work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  Illinois  Station,  1915  (Illinois  Sta.  Rpt. 
1915,  pp.  27). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  brief  notes  as  to  the  principal  lines  of  work,  a 
list  of  the  publications  of  the  station  since  its  establishment,  and  a  Ust  of  those 
issued  during  the  year. 

Director's  report  for  1915,  W.  H.  Josdan  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  419 
{1915),  pp.  611-S52). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  and  a  review  of  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1915  (North 
Dalcota  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pts.  1,  pp.  46;  12],  pp.  i&5).— Part  1  of  this  report  con- 
tains the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director,  including  an  extended  re- 
port on  extension  work,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1915.  The  experimental  work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Part  2  comprises  the  report  of  the  food  commissioner  on  food,  drugs,  and 
sanitation,  and  is  abstracted  on  page  61. 

Flan  of  work  for  Trumbull  County  experiment  farm,  C.  W.  Montgohert 
(Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  1  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  119-122). —The  plan  of  work  being 
followed  is  outlined. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  (Washington 
Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.,  Mo.  Bui.,  S  (1916),  No.  12,  pp.  16;  4  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  16, 
figs.  8). — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 

Vol.  S,  No.  12. — Some  Hog  Raising  Experiments,  by  W.  A.  Linklater  (see 
p.  68)  ;  Spring  Spraying  Suggestions  for  Western  Washington,  by  J.  L. 
Stahl;  The  Succulent  Feed  Supply  (see  p.  69),  by  E.  B.  Stookey;  and  Care 
and  Management  of  Baby  Chicks  (see  p.  69),  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  R.  Shoup. 

Vol.  4f  No.  i.— Trapping  Moles  and  the  Possible  Utilization  of  Thehr  Skins, 
by  T.  H.  SchelTer ;  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Calf  for  the  Dairy,  by  H.  L.  Blan- 
chard ;  TUlage,  by  E.  B.  Stookey ;  and  Mites  and  Lice,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Shoup. 
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NOTES. 


AiizoBa  ITBiveTsity  and  Station. — On  July  1  active  work  was  began  on  a  new 
•  substation  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  consisting  of  160  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mesa.  This  farm  will  constltnte  the  main  point  for  experimental  work  in  the 
irrigated  part  of  the  State  and  will  be  devoted  to  experiments  in  horticulture, 
agriculture,  and  animal  husbandry.  A  residence,  barns,  and  stock  pens  are  to 
be  constructed. 

R.  H.  Forbes,  who  has  been  pursuing  graduate  work  at  the  California  Oitrus 
Station  for  the  past  year,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
university  in  May.    P.  W.  Moore  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  plant  breeding. 

Arkansas  University  and  Station. — ^P.  B.  Barker,  associate  professor  of  farm 
cn^is  in  the  extension  service  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed 
he&d  of  the  department  of  agronomy  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties.  W.  E. 
Ayres  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  agronomy,  chiefly  for  work  in  cotton 
investigations. 

California  University. — ^The  agricultural  extension  division  is  giving  a  course 
of  14  agiicultural  lectures  in  cooi)eratIon  with  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  the  object  of  pointing  out  to  city  men  and  women  contemplating  a  change 
of  occupation  from  the  dty  to  the  country  certain  elementary  facts  that,  when 
fully  considered,  should  help  toward  success  in  the  new  environment  The 
attendance  at  these  lectures  is  ranging  between  500  and  550. 

The  division  of  landscape  gardening  and  floriculture,  in  response  to  a  growing 
demand  for  suggestions  concerning  landscape  Improvement  and  development  of 
school  grounds,  has  assembled  a  collection  of  sketch  plans  and  blue  prints  repre- 
senting actual  problems  in  school-ground  design  as  they  have  been  worked  out 
for  various  schools  In  the  State.  Many  of  the  designs  are  In  color,  while  others 
are  actual  working  planting  plans  with  plant  lists  attached.  They  have  been 
selected  primarily  to  Illustrate  correct  principles  of  landscape  design  as  they 
may  be  applied  in  the  systematic  development  of  school  grounds  of  various  sizes. 
The  collection  Is  being  sent  to  educators  for  study  or  exhibitions  upon  request. 

According  to  a  note  in  Science,  Frank  Adams  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  irrigation  investigatlona  He  will  also  continue  his  work  with  the  Ofllce  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  of  this  Department 

Conneetieut  College. — New  England  Homestead  announces  that  the  Gilbert 
e5«tate  at  Georgetown,  bequeathed  to  the  college  In  1906  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  717), 
is  to  be  opened  as  a  practical  farm  school.  No  formal  lectui*es  are  to  be  given 
but  practical  work  will  be  given  in  the  fields,  dairy,  poultry  plant,  and  garden. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  State.  Not 
more  than  from  10  to  12  students  can  be  accommodated  at  present,  although 
It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  take  as  many  as  80.  George  Eaton  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  schooL 

Delaware  College  and  Station. — ^W.  A.  Lintner,  assistant  professor  of  agronomy 
and  assistant  agronomist,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 
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Georgia  College. — ^Reoent  appointments  include  Dr.  T.  S.  Leith  as  instructor  in 
veterinary  medicine,  W.  O.  Collins  as  instructor  in  soil  chemistry,  W.  H.  Col- 
lins as  instructor  in  agronomy,  C.  N.  Wilder  as  tutor  in  chemistry,  Pope  R. 
Hill  as  fellow  in  agronomy,  and  J.  F.  Hart,  Jr.,  as  general  field  agent  in  the 
extension  department 

Iowa  College. — ^M.  R.  Tolstrup,  assistant  professor  of  dairying,  has  been 
appointed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  markets  of  Vermont  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  work  is  to  be  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  this  Department 

Kansas  College. — Chas.  Lw  Quear  has  been  appointed  research  assistant  to 
President  Waters. 

Kentuoky  Station. — ^W.  T.  Smith  has  resigned  as  assistant  animal  husband- 
man, L.  R.  Himmelberger  as  associate  in  hog  cholera  serum  production,  and 
H.  K.  Wright  as  assistant  in  hog  cholera  work.  N.  R.  Elliott  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  assistant  in  horticulture  to  extension  work  in  horticulture  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  A.  L.  Olney.  O.  S.  Crisler  and  W.  H.  Simmons  have  been 
transferred  from  the  department  of  diseases  of  live  stock,  the  former  to  exten- 
sion work  and  the  latter  as  dairy  inspector  in  the  food  and  drug  department 

Kalne  Station.--John  A.  Perry,  William  R.  Rich,  and  Walter  W.  Webber  have 
been  appointed  assistant  chemists  beginning  July  1,  vice  EUmer  R.  Toby,  Edward 
B.  Sawyer,  and  Walter  H.  Rogers,  all  of  whom  have  resigned  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial work. 

Xassaehnsetts  College. — ^A  conference  of  Massachusetts  bankers  was  held  at 
the  college  May  24  and  25  with  an  attendance  of  about  40.  The  object  was  to 
present  to  the  bankers  of  the  State  information  regarding  the  new  outlook  for 
agriculture  and  its  possibilities  and  significance.  President  Butterfield,  C.  W. 
Thompson,  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  this  Department, 
and  Edward  F.  Howell,  managing  director  of  the  New  York  State  land  bank, 
were  among  the  speakers. 

Kissonri  University  and  Station. — During  the  university  summer  session,  from 
June  8  to  August  4,  18  courses  in  agriculture  which  are  accredited  in  the 
four-year  course  and  three  in  forestry  will  be  offered.  Of  these  agricultural 
courses,  nine  are  required  of  students  for  graduation,  two  of  which  are  farm 
management  field  studies.  The  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  in  agriculture  to  take  all  the  required  courses 
in  agriculture  during  the  summer  session.  In  addition  there  are  general  agri- 
cultural courses  for  teachers  only. 

The  number  of  resident  students  which  have  received  instruction  in  the 
,  college  of  agriculture  during  the  present  year  is  954,  of  whom  637  are  in  the 
four-year  course,  266  in  the  short  course,  and  51  graduate  students. 

W.  W.  Swett  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  dairy  husbandry. 

Xontana  Station. — ^R.  R.  Dodderidge,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  resigned 
in  May  to  take  up  the  management  of  a  farm. 

Hevada  Station. — A  detailed  technical  study  is  contemplated  of  the  feeding 
value  of  the  white  sage,  Eurotia  lanata,  its  manner  of  spreading  and  distribu- 
tion in  nature,  and  methods  of  management  which  will  restore  depleted  white 
sage  ranges.  A  cooperative  study  of  biting  files  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  will 
also  be  undertaken  this  summer,  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made 
with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department. 

Kew  Xezieo  College  and  Station. — ^E.  H.  Divelbiss  resigned  June  1  as  assistant 
horticulturist  in  the  station  to  become  county  agent  for  Chaves  County.  J.  W. 
Rigney,  until  recently  county  agent  for  that  county,  has  been  am>ointed  as- 
sistant horticulturist 
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Hew  Jeney  Statioas.— William  S.  Porte,  research  assistant  in  plant  breeding, 
and  W.  N.  Oowgill  have  resigned,  the  former  to  become  instructor  in  agrlcal- 
tnre  in  the  Somerville,  N.  J.,  High  SchooL  John  W.  Bartlett,  field  assistant 
in  hortlcnlture,  has  been  appointed  extension  specialist  in  dairy  husbandry 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  lialph  M.  Hubbard.  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  has  been 
appointed  extension  specialist  in  soil  fertility,  and  William  H.  McOallum 
state  leader  of  boys'  clubs. 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — ^Press  reports  announce  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway  as  dean  and  director.  H.  B.  Knapp,  extension  professor 
In  pomology,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  new  state  school  of  agriculture 
of  Schoharie  County. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — Governor  Whitman  has  approved  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $90,000  toward  the  construction  of  a  |100,000  administration,  library,  and 
demonstration  building.  Appropriations  have  several  times  been  granted  for 
this  building  by  the  legislature  but  have  previously  been  vetoed  by  the 
governors. 

Horth  Carolina  College  and  Station. — W.  O.  Riddick,  vice-president  and  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  college.  H»  L. 
Oox,  assistant  chemist  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial 
work  and  has  been  succeeded  by  L.  B.  Johnson,  a  1916  graduate  of  the  college. 

Results  recently  obtained  by  the  division  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Iredell 
substation  indicate  that  it  pojB  to  winter  sheep  in  that  section  on  open  pasture 
rather  than  with  com  silage.  The  cost  of  wintering  the  two  lots  was  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  the  ewes  wintered  on  pasture  came  out  in  the  spring  in 
much  more  thrifty  condition  and  had  made  four  times  as  much  gain.  A  corral 
and  shed  were  found  to  be  necessary  for  protection  at  night  and  in  inclement 
weather. 

Ohio  State  ITnivertity. — Beginning  July  1,  the  work  In  soils  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  department  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  the  department  of  agronomy 
will  be  abolished.  The  work  in  field  crops  will  be  maintained  as  a  distinct 
department  Dr.  J.  F.  Lyman,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  spent  in  graduate 
work  at  Yale  University. 

Applications  for  the  agricultural  correspondence  course,  offered  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  numbered  0348,  of  whom  but  4,644  could  be  accommodated. 
An  enlargement  of  the  work  is  planned  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — ^At  the  1916  summer  school,  89  courses  are  being 
offered  in  various  college  subjects,  with  53  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well 
as  outside  specialists,  scheduled  as  regular  instructors,  lecturers,  and  officers. 

At  the  Southern  Oregon  substation  a  study  of  pear  blight  resistance  Is  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  F.  G.  Relmer.  He  is  said  to  have  secured, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  station  authorities,  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive pear  variety  collection  In  the  country. 

The  uniform  marketing  plan  for  horticultural  products,  suggested  by  the 
Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  this  Department,  is  to  be  put 
into  operation  in  Oregon  under  the  direction  of  the  college,  assisted  by  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  work  of  organization  will  be  conducted 
for  the  college  by  Dr.  Hector  MacPherson,  head  of  the  bureau  of  farm  organi- 
sation and  management  The  physical  handling  of  the  fruit  and  v^etables 
win  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis.  An  active  campaign  Is  now  under  way 
to  enlist  the  growers  in  this  movement 

Penntylrania  College  and  Station. — Ambrose  N.  Dlehl,  of  Duquesne,  and  A.  W. 
Mitchell^  of  Erie,  liave  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees,  vice  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  William  H.  Walker.    C.  W.  Larson,  head  of  the  department  of 
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dairy  husbandry,  and  M.  F.  Grimes,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  have  re- 
signed, the  former  to  accept  a  position  with  Columbia  University  and  the  latter 
a  position  with  the  Delaware  College.  Recent  appointments,  effective  July  1, 
include  B.  R.  Hltchner  as  instructor  in  bacteriology,  and  W.  W.  Wood  as 
instructor  in  agricultural  extension;  and  effective  September  1,  J.  W.  Miller 
as  teaching  fellow  in  botany,  and  G.  M.  Shlsier  as  assistant  in  agricultural 
chemistry. 

Porto  Bieo  College.— R.  L.  Clute,  for  about  thirteen  years  Instructor  In  agricul- 
ture in  the  Philippine  Normal  School  and  agricultural  Inspector  at  Manila  from 
1907  to  1911,  has  been  added  to  the  agricultural  faculty. 

Tennessee  ITniversity  and  Station. — ^The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  East 
Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  was  held  at  the  station  May  16  to  18  with 
a  total  attendance  of  about  4,000.  Following  the  convention  a  sale  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders*  Association,  47  animals  bringing  an  average  price  of  |243.  This 
is  the  second  public  sale  held  in  conjunction  with  the  ccmventlon  and  the 
first  of  this  breed.  H.  R.  Duncan,  Instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  resigned 
June  15  to  engage  in  farming. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — Dr.  A.  W.  Drinkard,  Jr.,  associate  horticul- 
turist, has  been  appointed  director  of  the  station.  W.  J.  Schoene,  acting  di- 
rector for  the  past  two  years,  will  continue  as  state  entomologist  and  ento- 
mologist of  the  st&tion.  Jesse  M.  Jones,  of  the  States  Relations  Service  of 
this  Department,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  extension  service. 

West  Virginia  ITnivertity  and  Station. — ^A  tract  of  land,  comprising  about  20 
acres  adjoining  the  station  farm,  has  been  purchased  for  develc^ment  as  a 
poultry  plant  This  will  be  available  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  college 
of  agriculture,  as  a  source  of  eggs  and  fowls  in  connection  with  boys*  and 
girls*  club  work,  and  for  poultry  studies  in  the  station. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — So  much  demand  has  been  expressed  by 
sheep  men  of  Wyoming  for  special  help  In  their  problems  that  the  college  of 
agriculture  has  arranged  to  have  Prof.  John  A.  Hill  devote  one-half  of  his  time 
to  extension  work  in  this  field. 

Director  H.  G.  Knight,  now  on  leave  of  absence  for  research  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  will  return  to  the  station  S^tember  1.  Dr.  S.  K.  Loy, 
half  time  research  chemist,  will  be  transferred  entirely  to  instruction  work  on 
the  same  date.  Dr.  E.  H.  Lehnert  has  been  appointed  station  veterinarian  vice 
Dr.  O.  L.  Prion. 

Convention  of  Kilk  Producers  and  Other  Dairy  Interests  of  the  United  States. — 
This  convention  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5  and  6,  under  a  call 
issued  by  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  the  National  Dairy  Union.  About  200 
delegates  from  81  States  were  lu  attendance,  representing  91  dairy,  live  stock, 
and  farm  organizations.  The  object  of  the  conference  wad  announced  as  "  to 
develop  uniform  practical  regulations  governing  the  production  and  care  of 
dairy  products.**  William  T.  Creasy,  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Union, 
served  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  M.  D.  Munn,  president  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council,  was  chosen  permanent  chairman,  N.  P.  Hull,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Creasy,  secretary. 

In  the  opening  address  Mr.  Creasy  called  attention  to  various  problems  con- 
fronting the  dairy  interests  of  the  country.  He  advocated  the  formation  of  a 
national  council  of  all  agricultural  interests  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Carl  Yrooman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  spoke  especially  of  the  benefits  of  government  regu- 
lation. Such  regulation,  in  his  opinion  should  be  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  public  interests  are  paramount  to  any  private  interests,  and 
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dioald  be  practical,  discriminating,  and  well  digested.  Mr.  Munn  responded  to 
this  address,  outlining  some  of  tlie  work  of  tlie  conference  and  discussing  the 
relations  of  ttils  Department  witli  tlie  dairy  interests  of  the  country. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Hull  urged  farmers  and  dairymen  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  sliaplng  the  r^ulations  that  surround  their  business.  He  cited  as  handi- 
caps to  profitable  milk  production  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  milk  regulations 
and  methods  of  inspection  and  the  high  cost  of  distributing  milk  and  cream. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Harding,  of  the  Illinois  University  and  Station,  discussed  the 
standardization  of  conditions  under  which  milk  and  cream  are  handled  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  particularly  as  affecting  interstate  shipment.  He 
maintained  that  clean  milk  could  be  produced  under  relatively  inexpensive  con- 
ditions, referring  to  recent  studies  indicating  that  the  barn  and  the  cow  are 
relatively  unimportant  sources  of  bacteria  in  dairy  products  as  compared  with 
the  dairy  utensils  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  temperatures  during  mAk 
transportation. 

In  an  address  on  Pasteurization  in  the  Dairy  Industry,  Prof.  O.  F.  Hunziker, 
of  the  Purdue  University  and  Station,  contended  that  the  integrity  and  future 
progress  of  tiie  dairy  industry  depend  upon  pasteurization.  He  reviewed  ex- 
periments showing  that  pasteurization  at  HS""  F.,  holding  process,  somewhat 
improved  the  digestibility  of  milk,  and  that  pasteurization  at  low  temperatures 
accentuates  and  deepens  the  cream  line  and  hastens  the  rising  of  cream.  The 
pasteurization  of  both  milk  and  cream  he  deemed  largely  an  economic  question, 
as  pasteurized  milk  may  be  more  easily  kept  sweet  until  placed  in  the  con- 
sumer's pantry  and  pasteurized  cream  produces  butter  of  better  quality. 

B.  H.  RawU  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  discussed  the 
Utilhsation  of  Surplus  Dairy  Products.  He  stated  that  only  a  few  localities 
have  a  surplus  at  present,  but  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Industry  makes  It 
necessary  to  give  consideration  to  methods  for  increasing  the  demand.  He 
called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  building  up  an  export  business  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  methods  of  increasing  domestic  consumption.  He  advocated 
developing  the  cheese  industry  in  sections  suitable  for  the  business,  such  as  the 
Irrigated  regions  of  the  West  and  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  Southeast, 
and  pointed  out  opportunities  for  high-grade  butter  and  milk  production. 

W.  J.  Kittle,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
U  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  and  J.  J.  Farrell,  Dairy  and  Food 
Oommissioner  of  Minnesota  and  president  of  the  National  Creamery  Butter- 
makers'  Association,  discussed  forms  of  legislation,  milk  regulations,  and  In- 
spection problems.  G.  Lw  McKay,  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers,  considered  Legal  Standards  for  Butter. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention  favoring  immediate  and  conipre- 
beosive  studies  by  this  Department  and  the  experiment  stations  of  contagious 
abortion,  measures  to  control  more  fully  tuberculosis  In  dairy  herds,  and  the 
formation  of  a  bureau  or  office  in  this  Department  to  deal  exclusively  with 
dairy  cattle  and  the  dairy  industry.  The  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  committee  of  producers,  dealers,  and  sanitary  officers  to  frame 
a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  covering  milk  production  and  handling  and  to 
urge  their  adoption  by  States  and  cities  was  also  favored.  Other  resolutions 
advocated  the  labeling  of  all  dairy  products  in  the  production  of  which  foreign 
fats  had  been  used,  experimentation  with  denatured  alcohol,  and  the  closer 
anion  of  agricultural  interests  in  cooperative  legislative  effort. 

Series  of  Leetures  on  Vatrition. — A  series  of  Illustrated  lectures  on  nutrition 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the 
New  National  Museum  as  follows:  April  7,  The  Basal  Food  Requirements  of 
Man,  by  Dr.  Eugene  F,  Da  Bois;  April  14,  Nutrition  and  Food  Economics,  hf 
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Dr.  Graham  Lusk;  April  2U  InvestigatlOEis  on  the  Mineralogical  Metabolism 
of  Animals,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Forbes;  and  April  28,  The  Relation  of  Yitamina  to 
NutriUon  in  Health  and  Diaeaae,  by  Dr.  Carl  Voegtlin. 

Hew  Journals. — ^The  Journal  of  Bacteriology  is  being  published  bi-monthly  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists.  It  will  contain 
original  articles  and  abstracts  of  pap»«  read  at  meetings  of  the  society  and  of 
other  bacteriological  literature. 

The  papers  in  the  initial  numl)er  include  The  Genesis  of  a  New  Science — 
Bacteriology,  by  W.  T.  Sedgwick;  The  Pedagogics  of  Bacteriology,  by  D.  EL 
Bergey ;  Further  Studies  on  Bacterial  Nutrition ;  The  Utilization  of  Proteid  and 
Nonproteld  Nitrogen,  by  L.  F.  Rettger,  N.  Berman^  and  W.  S.  Sturges ;  Studies 
on  Soil  ProtoEoa  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Bacterial  Flora,  I,  by  J.  M.  Sher- 
man ;  A  Culture  Medium  for  Maintaining  Stock  Cultures  of  the  Meningococcus, 
by  G.  G.  A.  Roos;  and  Bile  Compared  with  Lactose  Bouillon  for  Determining 
the  Presence  of  B.  ooli  in  Water,  by  M.  M.  Oost 

Addisonia  is  a  new  quarterly  Journal  published  by  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  under  a  bequest  by  the  late  president  of  the  garden.  Judge  Addison 
Brown.  This  bequest  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
magazine  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  illustration  by  colored  plates  of  the 
plants  of  the  United  States  and  its  territorial  possessions,  and  of  other  plants 
flowering  in  the  garden,  together  with  brief  popular  descriptions  and  similar 
data.    The  initial  number  contains  plates  and  descriptions  of  10  plants. 

IKiscellaneoai. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
and  others,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected 
under  the  name  of  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  following  officers:  President,  B.  J.  Watson,  of  South  Carolina;  vice-presi- 
dent W.  P.  Guptil,  of  Maine;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Clarence  J.  Owens,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  department  of  physics  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has  l>een 
divided,  W.  H.  Day  continuing  at  the  head  of  the  department,  and  in  charge 
of  studies  of  evaporation,  cold  storage,  farm  power,  farm  water  supply,  ventila- 
tion, eta  J.  R.  Spry  has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  the  farm  drainage  cam- 
paign. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Cameron,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed 
field  officer  of  the  entomological  branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  will  study  pear  thrips  and  other  insects  in  British  Columbia. 

Prof.  William  J.  Beal,  formerly  professor  of  l)otany  at  the  Michigan  Collie, 
was  granted  the  degree  of  doctor  of  agriculture  by  Syracuse  University  at  its 
recent  commencement. 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  in  1914,  no 
agricultural  question,  among  the  many  pending  before  Congress,  has 
aroused  more  widespread  interest  than  that  of  the  provision  of  more 
adequate  rural  credit  facilities.  During  this  period,  scores  of  bills, 
embracing  a  broad  range  of  remedies,  have  been  proposed.  Commis- 
sions, botii  State  and  National,  official  and  unofficial,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Government,  the  agricultural  colleges,  organizations, 
and  individuals  have  studied  the  subject  in  its  various  phases  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  At  length,  public  opinion  has  sufficiently  crystal- 
lized to  make  possible  the  enactment  of  a  law  designed  to  initiate  a 
Federal  system  of  rural  credit  based  upon  farm  real  estate,  and  the 
result  is  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  approved  July  17  by  President 
WilsMi. 

The  passage  of  legislation  of  this  sort  constitutes  a  notable  recogni- 
tion of  American  agriculture  in  a  new  direction.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  system  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  provision,  for 
many  years,  of  large  appropriations  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  institutions,  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  agricul- 
ture through  such  means  as  education,  Efystematic  research,  and  the 
demonstration  of  improved  methods  has  become  firmly  accepted. 
The  new  legislation,  however,  recognizes  more  definitely  than  ever  be- 
fore that  agriculture  is  a  basic  industry,  one  in  which  knowledge  and 
skill  alone  are  not  sufficient  for  success,  and  that  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  farmers  obtain  the  capital  they  need  on  terms  consistent 
with  their  credit 

That  they  have  not  always  been  able  to  do  this  was  indicated  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  message  of  December  7, 1915,  advocating  the 
provision  of  "^  adequate  instrumentalities  on  which  long  credits  can 
be  obtained  on  land  mortgages,''  and  likewise  in  a  speech  made  when 
signing  the  Act,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  farmers,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
occupied  hitherto  a  singular  position  of  disadvantage.  They  have 
not  had  the  same  freedom  to  get  credit  on  their  real  assets  that  others 
have  had  who  were  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises, 
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and  while  they  sustained  our  life  they  did  not  in  the  same  degree 
with  some  others  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  life.^  The  creation  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  distinctive  rural  credit  system  is  thus 
a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  agriculture  in  this  direction,  and  an 
indication  of  the  belief  that  to  render  assistance  in  meeting  these 
needs  will  be  to  fulfill  a  function  which  will  ^promote  the  general 
welfare." 

Although  the  machinery  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  oan 
the  new  system  does  not  directly  include  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  many  agricultural  economists  and  other  college 
and  station  workers  have  been  active  in  studying  the  problem,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Act  is  to  them,  as  to  all  associated  with  agricul- 
ture, an  event  of  much  interest.  This  could  not  be  otherwise,  in  view 
of  their  dose  touch  with  farm  life.  Instruction  staffs  engaged  in 
preparing  students  for  agricultural  service  have  repeatedly  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  obstacles  confronting  their  graduates 
who  wish  to  farm  but  have  only  limited  capitaL  Experiment  station 
and  extension  workers  have  often  been  handicapped  in  recommend- 
ing such  sound  and  simple  remedies  for  specific  problems  as  an 
increase  in  the  farm  business  by  the  purchase  of  additional  land  or 
live  stock,  the  drainage  of  wet  areas,  the  construction  of  a  silo,  and 
the  like,  by  a  realization  of  the  impossibility  of  the  farmers  securing 
the  necessary  capital  without  excessive  interest  rates  and  commis- 
sions, uncertainty  as  to  the  renewal  of  short-term  mortgages,  and 
kindred  difficulties. 

The  provision  of  adequate  rural  credit  facilities  would  thus  widen 
the  opportunities  of  the  college  and  station  staffs  for  usefulness, 
and  render  their  work  more  effective  and  far-reaching.  Many  of 
the  undertakings  for  which  the  farmer  will  wish  to  utilize  his  new 
resources  will  involve  matters  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  such 
as  the  details  of  silo  construction  or  of  farm  drainage  or  the  selection 
of  pure-bred  live  stock,  and  he  will  often  turn  to  the  county  agent 
for  assistance.  In  some  cases  the  borrower's  plans  may  not  be  of 
the  wisest,  and  the  adviser  must  endeavor  to  prevent  extravagance 
and  waste.  Thus  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  will  bring  its 
own  problems  to  the  colleges  and  stations,  and  upon  them,  accord- 
ingly, will  rest  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  its  success. 

The  history  of  the  movement  resulting  in  this  legislation  is  in- 
teresting, partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  of  such  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  is  one  of  many  evidences  of  a  new  viewpoint  and  attitude 
toward  the  business  of  farming. 

With  the  passing  away  of  what  may  be  termed  the  pioneer  or 
formative  period  of  American  agriculture  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  need  of  an  efficient  system  of  financing  agri- 
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eoltore  began  to  be  more  and  more  realized.  By  this  time  free  land 
had  largely  disappeared,  and  land  values  began  to  be  more  definite 
and  stable.  Farmers  came  to  appreciate  the  value  of  well-planned 
irrigation  or  drainage  programs,  systems  of  clearing  and  improv- 
ing land,  more  definite  systems  of  road  construction,  proper  building 
programs,  and  better  and  more  equipment  on  farms.  The  lack  of 
funds  in  many  sections  with  which  to  carry  out  these  and  other 
projects  of  obvious  advantage  emphasized  and  strengthened  the  de- 
mand for  more  adequate  credit  facilities. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1910,  33.6  per  cent  of  farms  operated 
by  their  owners  in  the  United  States  were  mortgaged.  The  mort- 
gages averaged  $1,715  each,  or  27.3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
and  buildings  of  the  farms  mortgaged.  The  total  amount  of  the 
mortgages  on  farms  operated  by  their  owners  was  slightly  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  of  all  farms  of 
this  dass.  On  this  basis  the  aggregate  farm  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  the  country  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  $3,600,000,000.  An 
inquiry  instituted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1913  indicated  that  of  this  amount  about  one-fifth  was  supplied 
by  banks,  about  one-fifth  by  life  insurance  companies,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  mortgage  companies  and  private  individual&  A  large 
part  of  this  sum  was  loaned  for  relatively  short  periods,  usually 
from  three  to  five  years.  Much  variation  in  interest  rates  and  com- 
missious  was  found  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Department  reported  a  range  in  the  percentage  of  the  farm  mort- 
gage business  on  which  commissions  were  paid  from  1.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  Connecticut  to  91.6  per  cent  in  Oklahoma,  and  an 
average  rate  for  interest  and  commission  ranging  from  6.3  per  cent 
in  New  Hampshire  to  10.6  per  cent  in  New  Mexico.  In  many  in- 
dividual cases  the  rates  for  interest  and  commission  were  far  in 
excess  of  these  figures. 

In  1910,  the  American  Bankers'  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  general  subject  of  farm  finance  in  this  country. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1912  contained  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  country  bankers,  farmers,  and 
merchants  as  to  the  prevailing  local  conditions,  while  in  the  same 
year  the  collection  of  data  as  to  European  methods  was  undertaken 
by  the  State  Department  and  some  of  its  findings  submitted  by 
President  Taft  to  the  House  of  Governors. 

In  April,  1912,  a  conference  on  cooperative  credit  was  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
CoDgresa  This  congress  undertook  to  assemble  a  commission  of  rep- 
ittentatives  from  each  State  to  study  cooperative  systems  in  Europe. 
The  commission  was  known  as  the  American  Commission,  and  con- 
flsted  of  sixty-seven  members  from  twenty-nine  States,  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Early  in  1918  it  was 
supplemented  by  the  United  States  Conmiission  of  seven  members, 
authorized  by  Congress  to  work  in  cooperation  with  it,  as  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  301).  A  three  months'  study  was  made  by  the 
two  commissions  of  agricultural  credit  and  cooperation  in  fourteen 
countries  of  Europe,  followed  by  elaborate  reports  and  the  submis- 
sion of  a  proposed  land  credits  bill. 

The  first  Federal  legislation  providing  improved  rural  credit 
facilities  was  embodied  in  the  Federal  Eeserve  Act  of  December  8, 
1913.  This  Act  contained  more  liberal  provisions  than  had  pre* 
viously  obtained  as  to  the  discounting  of  agricultural  short-time 
loans,  and  also  empowered  the  national  banking  associations,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  make  loans  on  improved  and  unencumbered 
farm  land.  These  real  estate  loans  were,  however,  restricted  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  and  in  duration  to  five  years. 

In  March,  1915,  the  Senate  and  House  each  adopted  a  rural  credits 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  but  in  ccmference 
both  of  these  propositions  were  eliminated  and  a  joint  congressional 
committee  provided  to  study  the  subject  further  and  suggest  legisla- 
tion. This  committee  subsequently  submitted  a  bill  which,  after 
amendment,  passed  the  Senate  May  3,  and  the  House  May  15,  1916. 
After  a  considerable  period  in  conference,  the  measure  became  a  law 
July  17.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  legislation  is  not  hasty  but 
that  time  has  been  taken  for  study  of  the  question  and  the  adaptation 
of  a  system  to  American  conditions. 

The  complete  title  of  the  new  measure  is  ^' An  act  to  provide  capital 
for  agricultural  development,  to  create  standard  forms  of  investment 
based  upon  farm  mortgage,  to  equalize  rates  of  interest  upon  farm 
loans,  to  furnish  a  market  for  United  States  bonds,  to  create  Grovem- 
ment  depositories  and  financial  agents  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes."  This  title  indicates  its  general  scope  and  compre- 
hensiveness. 

The  act  provides  for  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  system  of 
Federal  land  banks,  National  farm  loan  associations,  and  joint-stock 
land  banks.  Some  of  these  component  parts  correspond  to  a  certain 
extent  to  institutions  which  have  proved  successfid  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  and  some  of  the  principles  incorporated  are  analogous  to 
those  followed  in  many  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  devel- 
oped in  numerous  urban  sections  of  this  country.  In  form  the  meas- 
ure is  also  patterned  in  a  general  way  after  the  Federal  Beserve  Act, 
and  while  the  system  proposed  is  essentially  distinct  as  to  adminis- 
trative purposes  it  is  designed  to  supplem^it  and  articulate  with  the 
Federal  reserve  system. 
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The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  is  given  supervision  over  a  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau,  to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  Department 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  act.  The  board  is  to 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex-offido,  and  four  other 
members  to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  years, 
respectively,  in  the  beginning,  and  thereafter  of  eight  years  each,  at 
salaries  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  initial  appointments  consist  re- 
spectively of  Messrs.  Charles  E.  LobdeU,  of  Ejinsas;  George  W.  Nor- 
ris,  of  Pennsylvania;  William  S.  A.  Smith,  of  Iowa;  and  Herbert 
Quick,  of  West  Virginia.  One  of  these  members  is  to  be  designated  as 
the  farm  loan  commissioner,  and  will  be  the  active  executive  officer 
of  the  board.  The  board  is  to  charter  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  National  farm  loan  associations,  and  the  joint-stock  land  banks, 
and  has  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  entire  system.  It  is 
also  to  prepare  publications  relative  to  the  act,  the  principles  of 
rural  credit,  and  the  like,  and  to  disseminate  its  results,  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  otherwise. 

The  United  States  is  to  be  divided  by  the  board  on  a  basis  of  State 
lines  and  the  farm  loan  needs  of  the  country  into  twelve  land  bank 
districts.  Each  district  may  contain  a  Federal  land  bank  and  branch 
offices  as  needed.  A  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  divided  into  shares  at 
$5  each,  is  required  for  each  of  these  banks,  but  it  is  provided  that  if 
this  is  not  subscribed  by  the  public  within  thirty  days  the  Grovem- 
ment  must  purchase  the  unsubscribed  portion  of  the  stock.  The 
funds  thus  secured,  together  with  a  special  appropriation  of  $100,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  farm  loan  board,  are  expected  to  be  available 
to  initiate  the  new  sfystem. 

The  National  farm  loan  associations,  which  are  distinctive  local 
organizations,  are  to  be  chartered  by  the  Federal  farm  loan  board 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  district  land  bank.  Membership  in 
these  associations  is  restricted  to  actual  or  prospective  owners  of 
farms  in  a  given  locality  who  wish  to  borrow  upon  farm  mortgage 
security.  At  least  ten  such  persons  are  required  and  their  individual 
borrowings  must  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $10,000  and 
must  aggregate  at  least  $20,000. 

The  loans  when  granted  are  made  by  the  district  land  bank  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  association  through  its  secretary-treasurer. 
The  amount  can  not  exceed  SO  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  based 
principally  on  its  earning  power,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
permanent  insured  improvements.  The  loan  can  be  negotiated  only 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land  for  agricultural  uses,  the  pur- 
dutse  of  equipment,  fertilizers,  and  live  stock  necessary  for  the  farm 
operations,  the  provision  of  buildings  or  the  improvement  of  farm 
lands  or  the  liquidation  of  existing  indebtedness. 
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Loans  are  to  be  made' upon  first  mortgage  security,  for  periods 
of  from  five  to  forty  years,  with  interest  at  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent, 
and  with  payments  on  the  amortization  plan.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  enable  the  farmer  to  secure  loans  conveniently 
and  at  rates  he  can  afford,  but  to  protect  him  in  these  loans  from 
the  necessity  of  heavy  costs,  bonuses,  and  conmiissions,  and  to  extend 
the  period  of  payment  over  a  long  period  of  years  without  the  neces- 
sity of  uncertain  and  costly  renewals  at  stated  periods.  At  the 
same  time,  opportunity  is  given  for  payments,  in  addition  to  those 
required,  on  installment  dates  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  there- 
by encouraging  thrift  and  allowing  the  borrower  to  profit  by  favor- 
able conditions. 

In  order  to  obtain  funds  to  make  the  loans,  the  Federal  land  banks, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  farm  loan  board,  are  empowered  to  issue 
farm  loan  bonds  based  upon  the  mortgages  obtained  through  the 
farm  loan  associations.  These  bonds  may  be  issued  in  denomina- 
tions ranging  from  $26  to  $1,000  and  in  series  of  at  least  $50,000, 
and  are  to  bear  interest  payable  semi-annually  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  farm  loan  associations  are  essentially  mutual  and  cooperative, 
each  member  being  required  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  the  extent  of 
6  per  cent  of  his  loan.  This  stock  is  held  by  the  association  as  col- 
lateral security  until  the  payment  of  the  loan,  at  which  time  it  is 
retired  at  par.  In  the  meantime  the  borrower  has  received  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  any  dividends  from  the  operations  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A  similar  arrangement  is  also  required  between  the  asso- 
ciations and  the  Federal  land  banks. 

Shareholders  in  the  associations  are  held  individually  responsible, 
equally  and  ratably,  but  not  for  one  another,  for  the  liabilities  of  the 
association  to  the  extent  of  the  par  value  of  their  stock,  plus  the 
amount  paid  in  and  represented  by  their  shares.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
plan  for  limited  liability  of  members  as  contrasted  with  the  assump- 
tion of  unlimited  liability  which  constitutes  an  essential  feature  of  a 
number  of  the  European  systems. 

Inasmuch  as  inability  to  organize  farm  loan  associations  might 
work  hardship  upon  individual  borrowers,  provision  is  also  made 
whereby,  after  the  act  has  been  in  effect  a  year,  the  Federal  land 
banks  may  make  loans  through  other  channels.  If  no  farm  loan  as- 
sociation has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  formed  in  a  locality  the  land 
bank  may  employ  an  incorporated  bank,  a  trust  company,  a  savings 
institution,  or  a  mortgage  company  as  its  agent  in  arranging  the 
loans  and  in  collecting  payments.  The  agent  must  endorse  all  loans 
negotiated  and  may  receive  actual  expenses  and  a  conmiission  not  to 
exceed  0.5  per  cent  per  annum.    The  borrower  in  these  cases  sub- 
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scribes  for  stock  in  the  land  bank  itself  and  receives  dividends  ac- 
cordingly. 

Another  alternative  is  provided  in  the  joint-stock  land  banks. 
These  banks  are  to  possess  some  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  but  differ  from  them  in  a  number  of  ways.  They 
must  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  at  least  $250,000,  none  of  which 
comes  from  Government  funds.  These  banks  are  allowed  to  make 
loans  on  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands,  and  to  issue  a  distinctive 
series  of  farm  loan  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen  times 
their  capital  and  surplus.  Their  interest  rate  can  not  exceed  by  more 
than  one  per  cent  the  rate  charged  on  their  land  bonds,  or  a  total  of 
6  per  cent,  and  any  commissions  collected  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  farm  loan  board.  In  making  the  loans  the  joint-stock  land 
banks,  however,  need  not  restrict  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans 
are  to  be  used  or  the  amount  to  an  individual,  or  require  the  borrower 
to  be  personally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  mortgaged. 
The  banks  are  also  noncooperative,  no  stock  subscriptions  being  re- 
quired of  borrowers  and  any  profits  being  apportioned  among  the 
shareholders  alone. 

The  mortgages  received  and  the  bonds  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  act,  whether  by  the  Federal  land  banks  or  the  joint-stock 
banks,  are  specifically  exempted  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tion. The  bonds  are  also  made  legal  investments  for  all  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds,  and  may  be  bought  and  sold  by  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  reserve  system.  It  is  expected  that,  because  of  these 
advantages  and  their  standardized  character,  these  securities  will 
prove  attractive  investments  and  thus  provide  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
to  be  loaned  under  the  system. 

The  new  act  may  well  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  influence  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  constitute  an 
aid  in  putting  into  effect  better  methods  and  practices.  It  should 
make  it  practicable  for  a  larger  proportion  of  college  graduates 
to  ^igage  in  farming.  It  should  also  make  the  work  of  the  county 
agents  more  effective,  and  give  an  increased  impetus  to  the  work 
of  investigation  which  aims  at  improvements  to  be  inaugurated  by 
the  individual  farmer.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  response  to  a  widespread 
demand  arising  from  what  is  believed  to  be  a  necessity,  and  a 
logical  step  toward  better  agriculture  and  better  farming  conditions. 
Operations  under  its  provisions  will,  therefore,  be  awaited  with 
keen  and  widespread  interest. 
47580'— 16 ^2 
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The  starches  of  the  srraln  8orirhums»  O.  K.  Feangis  and  O.  O.  Siotr  (Ofclo- 
homa  Sta.  BuL  110  {1916),  pp.  S-S8,  fig:  fl).— /This  bnUetin  reports  the  resolts 
of  a  detailed  microscopical  study  of  the  grain  sori^ums.  The  apparatus  and 
methods  used  for  making  the  photomicrographs  are  described  In  detaU.  A 
new  apparatus  devised  by  the  authors  for  the  determination  of  the  gelatin- 
ising temperature  of  the  starches  by  means  of  a  thermo-sllde  Is  also  described 
In  detail  and  Illustrated  by  drawings. 

The  quantity  of  starch  found  In  the  different  sorghums  was  ftUrly  uniform, 
Kafir  corn  containing  03.6  per  cent.  White  mllo  maize  04L8,  Yellow  mllo  malae 
63.1,  feterlta  63.8»  and  darso  63.7  per  cent 

The  following  averages  of  triplicate  determinations  of  the  gelatinizing  tem- 
peratures of  the  various  starches  are  submitted:  White  kaoliang,  78*  O.; 
Brown  kaoliang,  76^* ;  feterlta,  76.5* ;  Orange  Gane  sorghum,  72.4* ;  Red  Kafir 
com,  75* ;  White  Kafir  corn,  72^* ;  Pink  Kafir  com,  64.7* ;  White  mllo  maize, 
74.1* ;  Yellow  mUo  maize,  76.9* ;  darso,  72.9* ;  and  Sudan  grass,  72.5*.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  new  thermo-sllde  procedure  checked  very  closely  with 
those  obtained  by  the  water-bath  methods. 

Photomicrographs,  together  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  following  char- 
acteristic reactions  of  the  starch  grains  are  submitted :  Chloral-hydrate  lodln, 
chromic  add,  ferric  dilorid,  gentian  violet,  pyrogalllc  acid,  and  saf^anln  re- 
actions. The  starches  examined  were  those  of  the  White,  Bed,  and  Pink  Kafir 
com.  White  and  Yellow  mllo  maize.  Brown  and  White  kaoliang,  feterlta,  daraoi 
Sudan  grass,  Orange  Cane  sorghum,  com,  sweet  potato,  Irish  potato,  rice, 
arrowroot,  navy  bean,  and  wheat 

Tables  submitting  data  of  the  comparative  size  of  the  starch  granules  of 
the  grain  sorghums  and  the  comparative  staining  values  of  various  starches 
are  included. 

It  is  indicated  that  "  feterlta,  the  milos,  and  Kafir,  containing  about  64  per 
cent  starch,  seem  to  be  especially  suitable  as  raw  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  high-grade  starch  by  the  commercial  processes,  and  if  they  are  used 
will  require  practically  no  change  in  the  machinery  now  in  common  use  for 
manufacturing  starch  from  com.** 

The  variations  of  gluten,  MABCHAnixa  and  Qoujon  (Aim.  Sd,  Agrtrt^  4.  «er., 
4  {1915),  No,  1-6,  pp.  7-19).— The  composition,  changes,  and  variations  In 
amount  of  gluten  in  various  fiours  are  brlefiy  discussed. 

It  is  indicated  that  when  rye  flour  is  added  to  wheat  fiour  the  amount  of 
gluten  is  diminished,  while  the  acidity  is  greatly  increased.  Rye  fiour  which 
yields  no  gluten  possesses  a  normal  acidity  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat  fiour.  Acetic  acid  oxidizes  and  dehydrates  gluten,  and  when  a  wheat 
flour  which  yields  a  gluten-gliadin  ratio  of  1:8  is  treated  with  this  add  a 
gluten  with  a  ratio  of  1 : 1  is  obtained. 

Development  of  sugar  and  acid  in  grapes  during  ripening,  W.  B.  Axwood 
ET  AL.  {U,  8,  Dept.  Affr,  Bui,  SS5  {1916),  p.  £8).— <k>ntinuing  the  work  previ- 
ously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  504)  this  bulletin  embodies  the  remits  of  a  further 
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and  more  extended  ezaminatioD,  during  1911  and  1912,  of  the  changes  in  the 
tDgar  and  add  content  of  aeveral  yarieties  of  grapes.  The  examinations  were 
made  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Charlottesville,  Ya. 

Analytical  resolts  obtained  from  the  juice  samples  subuiitted  indicate  that 
"the  total  add  percentage  is  practically  the  same  in  the  green  fruit  of  Oon- 
eord  in  both  juice  and  whole-fruit  samples,  and  this  relation  continues  so 
nearly  throughout  the  entire  period  that  either  result  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
eqxressing  the  content  The  total  acid  is  deddedly  higher  in  the  juice  sample 
of  green  Catawba  than  in  the  whole  fruit  for  the  first  three  samples  taken; 
then  the  acid  content  of  both  samples  becomes  about  what  may  be  expected  of 
ftedk  samples. 

"The  results  for  total  tartaric  add  in  the  juice  and  whole  fruit  are  not 
80  uniform  as  for  total  add.  Tet  for  the  Concord  samples  .  .  .  there  is  a 
degree  of  uniformity  which  is  striking,  considering  the  difficulty  of  sam- 
pling. .  .  .  The  Catawba  samples  show  much  difference  in  the  green  fruit,  but 
the  later  samples  approach  uniformity. 

"There  is  a  striking  dissimilarity  in  the  percentage  of  tartaric  add  for  the 
Omcord  samples  at  Sandusky  and  Charlottesville  throughout  the  period  of 
investigation.  Those  taken  at  Sandusky  show  much  less  variation  than  the 
Oharlottesville  samples  and  the  former  show  approximately  the  same  amount 
at  the  cloee  of  the  season  as  for  the  partly  colored  samples  first  taken,  while 
the  Chiurlottesville  samples  show  a  very  marked  decline  in  tartaric  add  for 
both  the  juice  and  fruit  samples.  •  .  • 

"It  vrould  appear  that  the  crushed  fruit  Invariably  yields  deddedly  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  tartaric  add  content  when  pressed.  .  .  .  These  results 
support  our  previous  determinations  and  show  that  the  Concord  juice  loses  free 
tartaric  add  more  completely  than  the  Catawba. 

"The  results  for  cream  of  tartar  show  that  in  every  instance  save  one  the 
Joioe  sample  carries  a  smaller  percentage  of  cream  of  tartar  than  the  whole 
fruit  •  .  .  The  excess,  in  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar  in  the  whole  fruit  is 
snlBdent  to  support  a  previous  statement  that  this  substance  exists  as  crystals 
and  that  some  of  these  are  retained  in  the  pulp  when  the  fruit  is  pressed. 

,"  The  constant  increase  of  cream  of  tartar  both  in  the  juice  and  fruit  samples 
follows  naturally  from  the  disappearance  of  free  tataric  acid.'* 

The  composition  of  the  whole  fruit  was  also  studied.  "The  volume  and 
weight  of  the  Concord  berries  did  not  show  marked  changes  in  size  of  the  fruit 
throughout  the  period  of  the  examinations  of  the  samples,  but  for  Catawba 
there  was  a  dedded  increase  of  about  89  per  cent  in  volume  and  about  44  per 
cent  in  weight  It  appears  that  this  late-maturing  variety  f6r  that  season 
shows  considerable  change  in  size  and  wdght  of  berries  during  the  period  from 
coloring  to  maturity. 

"  On  calculating  the  actual  weight  of  add  in  grams  present  for  each  sample 
of  100  berries  examined  there  is  shown  in  a  positive  manner  ...  a  fairly 
constant  diminution  in  total  wdght  of  this  ingredient  .  .  .  There  are  some 
apparently  abnormal  results ;  that  is,  during  some  periods  the  actual  weight  of 
add  Increased  slightly,  yet  this  is  Invariably  reversed  for  the  subsequent 
analysis  and  the  comparison  of  the  first  samples  and  the  last  taken  show  a  posi- 
tive loss  in  total  weight  of  add  present  in  100  berries  for  all  the  crops  analyzed. 
The  data  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  dedded  loss  in  total 
wei^t  of  add  as  the  fruit  ripens.'* 

The  analytical  data  are  presented  in  detail  in  tabular  form. 

Xhe  urease  of  soy  beans,  W.  C.  ra  GaAAJV  and  J.  B.  van  her  Zands  (Ohem, 
WmMI^  is  {191$),  No.  10,  pp.  259-^^4) -—From  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
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tioius  the  authors  oondude  that,  although  bacteria  maj  be  prcecnt  In  scqr 
beans,  this  la  not  Inyariably  the  caaa  UrobaeUUu  pasteurU  could  not  be  iso- 
lated. The  strong  nreolytlc  action  of  the  soy  bean  can  not  be  attributed  sol^ 
to  bacteria,  since  sterile  beans  still  possess  a  very  strong  urea-splitting  power. 
A  urease  must,  therefore,  be  present 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  soy  beans  it  is  possible  that  some  may  not 
contain  urease. 

On  the  presence  of  urease  in  807  beans,  J.  T.  Gboix  (Chetn,  WeekbLf  IS 
(1916) 9  No.  10,  pp.  Z54,  Z55). — ^Experimental  evidence  demonstrating  the  pres- 
ence of  a  ureansplitting  enzym  in  the  soy  bean  is  submitted.  The  use  of  steril- 
ized beans  excluded  the  possibility  of  bacterial  action  on  the  urea.  The  re> 
suits  are  contrary  to  those  of  Mom  (see  p.  112). 

The  preparation  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  L.  W.  Wirklkb  (Ztschr.  Angew. 
Ohem.,  29  (1916),  No.  5,  AufsatzteU,  p.  ifi).— Commercial  ** absolute  alcohol** 
contains  about  1  per  cent  of  water.  To  obtain  perfectly  anhydrous  and 
ammonia-free  alcohol  the  author  proceeds  as  follows : 

Metallic  calcium  shreds  are  thoroughly  shaken  on  a  sieve  of  medium  mesh, 
by  which  process  most  of  the  adhering  calcium  nitrid  is  removed.  To  free 
the  calcium  from  the  oil  it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  carbon  tetrachlorid  and 
then  dried  in  a  stream  of  moisture-free  carbon  dioxid  until  the  odor  of  carbon 
tetrachlorid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  alc<^ol  is  then  distilled  over  the 
calcium  prepared  in  this  manner,  using  about  20  gm.  of  the  metal  to  1  litw  of 
alcohol.  To  completely  remove  the  ammonia  from  the  anhydrous  distillate  it  Is 
treated  with  alizarin  (several  centigrams  per  liter)  and  in  10  cc.  of  this  solu- 
tion 0.6  gm.  of  tartaric  add  is  dissolved.  This  tartaric  add  solution  is  added 
to  the  main  distillate  until  there  is  a  complete  color  change  from  reddish  blue 
to  pure  yellow,  when  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid  solution  Is  added  and  the  alco- 
hol finally  distilled  in  a  moisture-free  atmosphere. 

A  simple  cell  for  the  determination  of  hydroffen  ion  concentration^  J.  H. 
Long  {Jwir.  Amer.  Chem.  800.,  S8  {1916),  No.  4f  PP-  9S6-9S9,  fg.  i).— A  simple 
and  inexpensive  apparatus  Is  described  in  detalL 

A  comparative  study  of  aeration  and  heat  distillation  in  the  l^eldahl 
method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen,  K.  G.  Falk  and  K.  Suoiura  {Jour. 
Amer.  Ohem.  Soc,  S8  (1916),  No.  4,  PP-  916-^1)  .—¥rom  their  investigation  the 
authors  condude  that  the  aeration  procedure  in  the  ordinary  KJddahl  method 
very  often  gives  inaccurate  and  unreliable  results  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended  for  use. 

A  study  of  indicators  for  the  determination  of  temporary  hardness  In 
water,  J.  F.  Nobton  and  H.  I.  Knowlbs  {Jour.  Amer.  Ohem.  800.,  38  {1916),  No. 
4,  pp.  877-884). — ^Experimental  data  submitted  indicate  that  dimethylamidoazo- 
benzene  is  the  most  satisfactory  indicator  for  use  in  titrating  bicarbonate 
alkalinity  (temporary  hardness)  of  natural  water&  In  the  presence  of  alum 
lacmoid  gives  the  best  results  but  yidds  low  results  in  the  determination  of 
bicarbonates.    For  low  alkalinities  the  difference,  however,  Is  negligible. 

The  following  standard  is  recommended :  To  100  cc.  distilled  water  0.1  cc  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  dlmethylamidoazobenzene  is  added  (2 : 1,000,  and  0.4  cc 
normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  unknown  solution  containing  the  same  amount  of 
indicator  is  titrated  until  the  color  matches  that  of  the  standard. 

Material  for  uniform  laws  resrardlng  foodstuffs,  IV-VI  {EfUwurfe  9U 
Festsetzungen  uber  Lehensmittel.  Berlin:  JviUa  Springer,  1913,  No.  4,  pp. 
VIII+SO;  1915,  N08.  5,  pp.  SS;  6,  pp.  24;  «*P«.  to  Zt$chr.  UfUerawOL  Nahr.  «. 
CfenuMMiUL,  26  {1913),  No.  6;  29  {191S),  Noa.  9  and  i0).— The  first  of  these 
pamphlets  describes  the  various  kinds  of  dieese,  together  with  their  prescribed 
requirements,  outlines  analytical  methods  for  the  determination  of  water,  ash, 
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tat,  preserrativeB,  and  starch,  and  considers  the  Interpretation  of  analytical 
results.  The  second  pamphlet  describes  the  various  kinds  of  coffee,  outlines  the 
methods  for  the  determination  of  extraneous  material,  water,  ash,  water-soluble 
extractives,  caffeln,  artificial  coloring  matter,  sugar  and  other  carbohydrates, 
fat,  crude  fiber,  protein,  borax,  and  arsenlc<x>ntalnlng  shellacs,  and  considers 
the  interpretation  of  the  analytical  results. 

The  various  coffee  substitutes  are  described  In  the  third  pamphlet  and  the 
prescribed  requirements  for  such  material  outlined.  Analytical  methods  for  the 
determination  of  sugar,  mineral  oils,  and  glycerin  are  described,  as  well  as 
some  methods  described  In  the  pamphlet  on  coffee.  The  microscopical  examina- 
tion is  also  considered  In  some  detail. 

The  determination  of  TOlatile  oil  in  liquenrs,  L.  Ronnst  (Ann.  FalHf.,  9 
(1916),  No,  87,  pp.  H-i^)' — ^The  author  outlines  a  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  essence  in  a  liqueur,  based  on  the  determination  of  the  lodin  value,  and 
gives  the  procedure  for  calculating  the  amount  of  essence  present  from  the 
lodin  value  obtained* 

The  determination  of  the  volatile  oils  in  liqueors,  O.  F.  Mxtttelet  (Ann, 
FalaiU  9  {1916),  No.  87,  pp.  17-92;  Ann,  Ohim,  Analyt,,  21  (1916),  No.  S,  pp. 
S0-S5), — ^A  gravimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  volatile  oils  Is  described 
IndetaU. 

Determination  of  the  quantitj  of  fat  in  cream,  L.  Lindbt  (Ann.  Sci.  AgrwL, 
4-  <er.,  4  (1915),  No.  IS,  pp.  1-6). — This  material  has  been  previously  noted 
fh>m  another  source  (£.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  714). 

Determination  of  stearic  add  in  butter  fat,  B.  B.  Hoixand,  J.  O.  Rekd,  and 
J.  P.  BncKUEY,  Jb.  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  S,  pp. 
101-113^  fiffs.  2). — ^A  crystallization  method  devised  at  the  Massachusetts  Experl- 
nent  Station  is  outlined  as  follows  : 

Five-tenths  of  a  gram  of  melted  Insoluble  adds  Is  placed  in  an  8-oz.  sterilizer 
bottle  and  150  cc.  of  an  alcohol-stearlc-add  solution  (3  gm.  to  1,000  cc.),  ac- 
curately measured  with  a  pipette  at  30*  C,  added.  The  bottle  Is  sealed  with  a 
si^d  rubber  stopper,  shaken  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  until  a 
dear  solution  Is  obtained,  placed  Immediately  In  a  pocket  of  the  Ice  tank,  and 
allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  following  morning  the  solution  Is  gently 
agitated  by  inverting  the  bottle  several  times,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  Is  siphoned 
off  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  means  of  a  small  thistle  tube  and  a  perforated 
rubber  stopper,  using  suction.  The  residue  is  dissolved  In  ethyl  ether,  trans- 
ferred to  a  tared  140  cc.  wide-mouth  Erlenmeyer  fiask,  the  ether  carefully  dls- 
ttOed  ofC,  the  residue  dried  at  100*,  and  weighed. 

The  construction  of  a  constant-temperature  tank,  also  devised  by  the  authors 
and  used  for  the  crystallization  of  the  stearic  acid,  is  described  In  detail. 

From  the  molecular  wdght  determinations  the  crystalline  predpltate  ob- 
tained from  butter  fat  was  shown  to  be  pure  stearic  acid  and  not  a  mixture. 
In  studying  the  Infiuence  of  various  fatty  acids  on  the  precipitation  of  the 
stearic  add,  lanric,  myrlstic,  and  oleic  adds,  even  in  relatively  large  amounts, 
showed  no  appreciable  effect  Palmitic  add,  however,  noticeably  Increased  the 
solubility  and  affected  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  predpltate. 

Analytical  data  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  proposed  method  to  the 
determination  of  the  stearic  add  in  the  insoluble  add  in  butter  fat  and  beef 
tallow  are  submitted  in  detail.  The  results  indicate  a  higher  percentage  of 
stearic  add  in  the  insoluble  adds  of  butter  fat  than  has  been  reported  by 
etiiler  Investigators.  The  concordant  results  obtained,  however,  and  the  dose 
igreeoient  of  the  molecular  weight  determinations  of  the  crystalline  product 
witk  Hie  tbecvetical,  indicate  the  Identity  and  approximate  purity  of  the  stearic 
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The  determination  of  the  iodin  number  of  eaaential  oils,  R  Mabciijlb  (Afm. 
FalHf.,  9  (1916),  No.  87,  pp.  6-11,  ftff8.  2).--Experimeatal  data  as  to  the  Iodin 
numbers  of  yarlous  essential  oils  and  oils  used  as  adulterants,  together  with 
their  refractive  Indexes,  are  submitted  In  tabular  form.  The  effect  of  light  on 
the  Iodin  absorption  was  studied  and  the  results  are  expressed  graphically. 

The  Iodin  value  of  the  oils  In  liqueurs  can  be  determined  without  first  dlsfillUng 
the  alcohol,  and  Is  a  valuable  method  for  detecting  adulteration  in  soch 
products. 

The  detection  and  determination  of  bemcoic  add  in  animal  f oodstuifs,  K. 
Battmann  and  J.  Gbossfeu)  (ZtMChr.  UnierBuch,  Nahr,  «.  (TenuMmU.,  29  {1915)  ^ 
No.  10,  pp.  S97''409). — ^After  reviewing  the  methods  commonly  used  for  the  detec- 
tion and  determination  of  benzoic  acid  the  authors  outline  a  procedure  for 
which  they  claim  excellent  results.  This  method  consists  essentially  of  oon- 
verting  any  free  benzoic  add  in  the  material  to  the  alkali  salt  by  treatment 
with  dilute  alkali,  predpltation  of  the  alkali  soaps  thus  formed  with  caldnm 
chlorld,  predpltation  of  the  protein  with  phosphotungstlc  add,  extraction 
of  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  clear  filtrate,  and,  finally,  determining  the  add 
dther  colorlmetrlcally  or  by  titration  with  standard  alkali.  Carbon  tetra- 
chlorid  was  found  to  yield  excellent  results  as  an  extraction  agent 

Experimental  data  obtained  from  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  de- 
termination of  benzoic  add  in  milk,  lard,  butter,  margarin,  and  cacao  fat  are 
subniitted  which  indicate  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

Critical  observations  on  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of 
saccharin  and  a  new  procedure  for  its  qualitative  determination,  M.  KLOSim- 
MANN  and  K.  Scholta  {Ztschr.  UrUertuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenusitnU^  81  {1916),  No, 
3,  pp.  67-78). — ^Earlier  methods  used  for  the  determination  of  saccharin  are 
briefiy  reviewed.  A  proposed  procedure  ia  described  In  detail  and  the  theory 
of  the  reaction  discussed.  The  reaction  is  sensitive  to  1  mg.  of  saodiarin  and 
Is  more  specific  than  the  others  commonly  used. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  urea,  O.  P.  Mom  (Chem.  Weekbk,  IS 
(1916),  No.  S,  pp.  72-75). — ^A  method  for  the  determination  of  urea  in  urine» 
using  UrohaoUUu  poiteurii,  is  described.  The  urea-splitting  power  of  the  may 
bean  is  not  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  urease,  but  rather  to  bacterial 
action. 

The  chemical  composition  and  evaluation  of  lime^solphur  solutions,  J. 
BodnXb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  S9  (1915),  No.  114,  pp.  715,  716). —The  author  contends 
that  lime-sulphur  solutions  contain  no  soluble  sulphite  and  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "  sulphite+sulphate "  in  the  evaluation  of  such  solutions  is  incorrect 
and  should  be  replaced  by  the  word  '*  sulphate."  Bxperimental  data  are  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  this  contention. 

A  new  procedure  for  the  evaluation,  based  on  the  following  equations.  Is 
dtfKsribed  * 

CSaS4+2AgNO»=AgbS-fS.+Ca(NOb)« 
CSaS,+2AgNO,= Ag,S-fS4+Ca  (NOb). 
GaS/).+2AgN0b»A&S.0»+0a(N0b)i 
AgiS^+H«0=Ag,S+H.SO« 

Briefiy  the  procedure  consists  of  diluttng  10  cc  of  the  original  solution  to  100 
cc.  and  designating  this  as  solution  A.  To  50  cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
diluted  to  70  cc.  10  cc  of  solution  A  is  added,  with  constant  agitation  whidi 
facilitates  the  clumping  of  the  predpitate  and  produces  a  dear  supernatant 
liquid.  After  diluting  the  mixture  to  100  cc  it  Is  filtered  by  suction  through 
a  Oooch  crucible  into  a  dry  suction  fiask.    The  predpitate  is  thoroughly 
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wttdied,  dried  fm  an  hour  and  a  half  In  a  steam  drying  oven,  and  weighed  aa 
rilver  SQlphid.  The  aolphnrlc  add  and  excess  silver  nitrate  are  then  determined 
in  an  aiiqnot  of  the  filtrate  by  adding  from  20  to  80  cc.  tenth-normal  sodiom 
chknid  and  from  10  to  15  cc.  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxid,  together  with  a 
few  dn^w  of  phenolphthalein,  and  titrating  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  add 
to  the  neutral  point  To  the  same  solution  a  few  drops  of  potassium  chromate 
are  added,  and  the  excess  of  sodium  chlorld  titrated  with  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate 
War  calculating  the  various  forms  of  sulphur  the  following  formulas  are 


Thiosulphate  sulphur:  ^=^100X4(a—&). 0.0016085=0.6414. (a— 5) ; 
Sulphld  sulphur:  «=100X2(26+o— d). 0.0016085— */2=0.8207(26+o—rf)—*/a; 
s^oc.  tenth-normal  NaOH;   5^cc.  tenth-normal  £USO«;  o^cc.  tenth-normal 
AgSCh  used  In  titrating  the  excess  of  Nad ;  d==cc  tenth-normal  NaOl ;  t~thlo- 
sulphate  sulphur;  «ssulphld  sulphur* 

From  the  weight  of  silver  sulphld  (e)  the  polysulphld  sulphur  (p)  Is  cal- 
ealated  as  follows: 

AftS=7.727.(«+</2) ;  p=100e— 7.727.  («+*/2) 

From  these  figures  the  amounts  of  tetra-  and  pentasulphld  present  can  be 
calculated. 

The  results  of  several  analyses  carried  out  according  to  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure are  submitted. 

Jellies  and  marmalades  from  dtms  fmlts,  W.  Y.  ORtTSSS  (CaUfonUa  8ta, 
(Hrc  146  {1916),  fp.  8,  figs,  2).— This  circular  discusses  the  preparation  of  jellies 
and  marmalades  from  dtrus  fruits.  Because  of  their  richness  in  pectin  the 
dtms  fruits  are  espedally  suitable  for  this  purpose,  either  to  be  used  alone 
or  blended  with  other  fruits  which  are  poor  In  pectin. 

A  thermometer  and  also  a  hydrometer  test  for  determining  the  sugar  con- 
centration In  the  jelly  sirup  is  described.  Either  of  these  tests  is  deemed 
fsr  more  reliable  than  the  usual  **  sheeting  "  test 

Recipes  for  preparing  the  jellies  and  marmalades  are  Induded. 

The  distillation  of  apple  dder  in  sugar-beet  distilleries,  B.  Sattj.asd 
(Jfonit  8cL,  i.  Mr.,  6  (1916),  I,  No.  890,  pp.  25-29),— This  reports  the  progress 
of  an  investigation  carried  on  with  apple  and  beet  products  as  possible  sources 
of  alcohol,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  France. 

The  present  situation  of  the  question  on  the  r51e  of  bacteria  in  voluntary 
decrease  of  addity  in  wines,  A.  M.  Ksttpknikov  {Trudy  Selak.  Khoz.  Bakt. 
Lab,,  5  il9U),  pt,  2,  pp.  195-220),— In  the  vltlcultural  regions  of  Bessarabia, 
the  Don,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle  the  grapes  are  not  always  fully  ripe  when 
used  for  making  wine.  Such  wines  contain  large  amounts  of  add.  Artificial 
means  are  used  to  diminish  this  addity,  such  as  the  addition  of  water  or 
ctldnm  and  potassium  carbonates  for  the  neutralization  of  the  acids.  This 
procedure,  however,  injures  the  wine. 

To  obviate  this,  experiments  were  made  with  various  baderia  to  determine 
ttidr  effect  on  reducing  the  addity  of  the  wine.  The  results  showed  that  to 
decrease  the  addity  it  is  necessary  to  promote  a  very  rapid  fermentation  with 
pore  cultures  of  yeast  by  Increasing  the  temperature  of  the  cellar.  The  wine 
diould  be  kept  In  contad  as  long  as  possible  with  the  yeast,  although  the  first 
tnusfuslon  should  not  be  delayed  so  long  as  to  Injure  the  wine.  The  tempera- 
ture after  this  operation  should  not  be  below  16**  0.  (SO"*  F.).  The  residue 
diould  be  thoroughly  mixed  so  that  the  baderia  come  in  dired  contact  with  the 
wine.  The  wine  should  be  transfused  into  uncovered  or  only  slightly  covered 
btrrds,  allowing  some  of  the  residue  to  mix  with  the  wine. 
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If  it  iB  desired  to  maintain  the  acidity  of  die  wine  tlie  decreaae  can  be 
cbecked  by  lowering  the  temperature  or  by  fumigation. 

It  ia  indicated  that  thla  method  of  decreaaing  the  acidity  of  wines  by  means 
of  pure  cultures  of  yeast  bacteria  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  bacteria  will  be  found  which  can  resist  larger  amounts  of  alcohol  and 
acids  than  those  used  at  present,  yis,  8aocharomyoe$  afiiculatu$t  8.  eUip9(MeuSt 
and  BaoiUuM  gracilU. 

A  handbook  for  cane*sagar  manufactorers  and  their  chemists,  Q.  Lu  Sfsn- 
CEB  (New  York:  John  WUey  d  Sons,  Ine^  1916,  5.  ed.,  rev,  and  enL,  pp.  XF+ 
529,  pk  1,  figs.  P5).— This  is  the  fifth  edition,  partly  rewritten  and  enlarged,  of 
this  well-known  handbook.  The  section  devoted  to  manufacture  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  processes  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  raw,  planta- 
tion white,  and  refined  sugars  are  described  in  detail.  Methods  for  the  analysis 
of  sugar  and  the  chemical  control  of  the  factory  are  giyen,  together  with  pro- 
cedures for  the  examination  of  yarious  materials  used  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Many  tables  of  value  to  sugar  chemists  and  also  of  general  interest 
are  included. 

Osage  orange  waste  as  a  substitate  for  fustic  dyewood,  F.  W.  Kbbssuann 
(17.  £f.  DepU  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  201-204) ,— The  dyestuff  obtained  from 
Osage  orange  waste  has  been  found,  by  actual  trial  in  the  tannery,  to  be  of 
value  in  dyeing  leather,  as  it  gives  the  same  shades  and  depth  of  color  as  fustic 

Its  application  to  cotton  dyeing  has  not  been  fully  demonstrated,  although  it 
is  indicated  that  it  could  probably  be  used  f<Mr  the  cheaper  grades  of  tvrines 
and  cords. 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B.,  82,  p.  618)* 

around- wood  pulp,  J.  H.  Thickens  and  Q.  G.  MgNaxjghton  (17.  S.  Dept,  Agr. 
Bui.  S4S  {1916),  pp.  151,  pis,  12,  figs.  44).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of 
tests  on  (1)  tlie  grinding  of  cooked  and  uncooked  spruce  and  (2)  substitutes 
for  spruce  In  the  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp. 

Complete  date  obteined  from  the  teste  are  submitted  in  tebular  form,  and 
to  some  extent  discussed.  Samples  of  the  paper  made  from  the  25  different 
woods  used,  some  of  which  were  used  in  actual  printing  tests,  are  also 
subniitted. 

XETEOEOLOOT. 

Agricultural  meteorology,  J.  W.  Smith  (17.  iGf.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  44  {1916), 
No.  2,  pp.  74,  75).— This  article,  which  Is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Ck>ngress  (B.  S.  B.,  84,  p.  808),  defines 
agricultural  meteorology,  refers  briefly  to  work  along  this  line  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  reporte  investigations  by  the  author  in  the  study  of  critical  periods 
of  farm  crops  in  Ohio,  especially  by  means  of  the  curve  chart  and  the  dot  chart 
as  well  as  by  calculation  of  the  correlation  coefficient.  The  crops  included  in 
the  study  were  corn,  potetoes,  and  winter  wheat  and  the  periods  covered 
between  50  and  60  years. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  Importent  weather  factor  for  both  com  and  pote- 
toes Is  rainfall  and  the  critical  month  July.  Temperature  was  found  to  be  the 
most  importent  weather  factor  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat  and  the  critical 
month  March.  The  critical  rainfall  for  July  in  the  case  of  com  is  8  in.  It 
appears  that  July  must  be  wet  and  moderately  warm  for  the  best  crop  of  corn, 
but  cool  and  moderately  wet  for  the  best  growth  of  potetoes.  The  most  im- 
portent 10-day  period  for  corn  was  found  to  be  that  immediately  following  blos- 
soming when  the  weather  must  be  wet  and  moderately  cooL  For  potetoes  the 
10  days  following  blossoming  must  be  cool  and  moderately  wet    The  most 
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iaitieal  10-day  period  for  com  is  from  Augast  1  to  10  and  for  potatoes  from 
July  1  to  10.  Tbe  dominant  weather  factor  for  winter  wheat  was  found  to 
be  more  difficult  to  determine  than  for  the  other  crops.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
belief,  it  waa  found  that  there  was  no  benefit  to  winter  wheat  from  a  snow 
GOYerlng  or  damage  from  lack  of  it  A  snowfall  in  January  appeared  to  be 
favorable,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  snowfall  in  March  was  decidedly 
detrimental  to  winter  wheat 

In  the  author's  opinion  **  one  of  the  first  developments  of  agricultural  meteor- 
ology should  be  to  find  the  critical  period  in  the  growth  of  the  various  staple 
crope  in  different  sections  of  the  country.** 

Stories  of  the  atmosphere,  R.  Nunn  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp. 
SllStr^  pi.  i,  ligB,  4). — It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  suggest 
"  titles  and  give  glimpses  into  a  few  of  the  many  stories  that  are  available  to 
tboee  who  desire  to  read  them,  either  in  books  or  in  the  air  itself."  It  gives  a 
very  brief  general  account  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  circulation;  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  studying  the  subject ;  calls  attention  to  some  interest- 
ing facts  regarding  atmospheric  dust  and  moisture ;  sets  forth  the  general  plan 
and  purpose  of  weather  maps  and  what  they  show ;  and  urges  the  importance 
of  a  more  general  study  of  the  weather  by  reading  and  observation.    . 

Dry  foffs  and  their  dasslflcation,  G.  O.  Shenbebo  (Trudy.  8eUk,  Khoz.  Met.^ 
Vo.  15  il91S),  pp.  162,  flga.  5). — Fog  is  defined  as  a  haziness  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere decreasing  its  transparency.  Fogs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  damp 
fogi  in  which  the  decreased  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  minute 
drops  of  vniter  or  ice  crystals  and  (2)  dry  fogs  caused  by  scarcely  perceptible 
particles  of  earth,  dust  smoke,  ashes,  etc.  Smoke  fogs,  ash  fogs,  dust  fogs, 
optical  fogs,  and  cosmic  fogs  are  described  in  detail  and  a  classification  is  pro- 
posed. 

Monthly  Weather  JEteview  (17.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  U  {1916),  Nos.  1,  pp. 
i-W-fX7//,  Pl9.  11,  fig:  6;  2,  pp.  61-110,  pU.  U,  figs.  11). ^-In  addition  to 
weather  forecasts,  river  and  fiood  observations,  and  seismologlcal  reports  for 
January  and  February,  1916 ;  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  Library 
and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology ;  notes  on  the  weather  of 
the  months ;  solar  and  sky  radiation  measurements  at  Washington,  D.  C,  during 
January  and  February,  1916;  condensed  dimatological  sunmiaries;  the  usual 
dimatological  tables  and  charts ;  and  a  subject  and  author  index  for  1915,  these 
munbers  contain  the  following  ariides: 

No.  1. — Solar  Radiation  Measurements  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1911-1915,  by  H.  EL 
Khnball;  Solar  Radiation  Measurements  at  Madison,  Wis.,  1913-1915,  by  H.  H. 
Kimball  and  B.  R.  Miller;  Duration  of  TwUight  (reprinted),  by  H.  H.  Kim- 
baU;  Umar  Halo  of  July  24,  1861  (iUus.),  by  W.  B.  Frew;  Wind  Velocity  and 
ISevation  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Some  Researches  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Seasonal  Correlations  (illus.),  by  T.  Okada;  Annual  Hours  of  Fog,  1885-1915; 
an  abstract  of  The  Physician  and  the  Weather  Bureau  (illua),  by  F.  A.  Carpen- 
ter (B.  S.  R.,  Si,  p.  509)  ;  and  Alto-cumulus  with  Virgulus,  by  C.  F.  Talman. 

No.  2. — ^Meteor  Observations;  Arequipa  Pyrheliometry ;  Horizontal  Rain- 
bows on  Lake  Mendota  (illus.),  by  C.  Juday;  Haloe  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
Their  Relation  to  the  Subsequent  Occurrence  of  Precipitation,  by  H  H.  Mar- 
tin; Origin  and  Maintenance  of  the  Earth's  Electric  (Charge,  by  W.  F.  G. 
Swann;  Meteorology  of  the  Moon  (illus.),  by  W.  H.  Pickering;  Agricultural 
Meteorology,  by  J.  W.  Smith  (see  p.  114) ;  Breathing  Wells  and  Pressure 
Caianges;  Alto-cumuius  with  Virgulus;  Severe  Ice  Storm  in  Michigan;  Rela- 
tion Between  Rainfall  and  Synoptic  Winds,  by  H.  H.  Clayton;  Long-range 
Forecast  of  the  Winter  Minimum  Temperature  for  Hamada,  Japan,  by  M. 
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Mela ;  Cirras  Dlrectioiis  at  Melbourne  and  Storms  Affecting  Vletorla,  toy  E.  T. 
Qnayle;  and  Relation  of  Precipitation  to  Stream  Flow  in  Montana  (illns.),  by 
B.  F.  Young. 

Climatological  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  (17.  S.  Dept  Agr^ 
Weather  Bur,  Climai.  Data,  «  (1915),  No,  IS,  pp.  J^OJ^,  pit.  «,  fiffM.  47).— ^This  is 
a  snmmary  of  cUmatological  data  of  each  State  for  the  year  1916l  The  data 
are  tabulated  in  detail  and  the  principal  weather  conditions  are  summarised 
for  each  month  and  for  the  year. 

Climatolocical  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  (17.  S,  Dept.  Apr,, 
Weather  Bur.  CUmat.  Data,  3  {1916),  Nat.  1,  pp.  236,  fOs.  t,  flgB.  6;  t,  pp.  t36, 
pU.  2,  flffM.  6). — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed  tabular 
statements  of  dimatological  data  for  each  State  for  January  and  February, 
1916,  respecttvely. 

Bainfall  data  of  Berkeley,  California,  W.  G.  Rbbd  (Ufntv.  OaL  Pmbt.,  EtngkL, 
1  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  69-81).— Data  for  amount,  frequency,  and  Intensity  of  rain- 
fall at  Berkeley,  Gal.,  are  sunmiarized  for  the  period  tram  1887  to  1915. 

Bainfall  data  of  Berkeley,  California,  H,  W.  O.  Bjbb>  and  M.  K.  Whib 
{Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.,  Bnffin.,  1  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  83^116,  pi.  1,  fig.  i). ^Supple- 
menting the  above  report  on  rainfall  observations,  this  paper  summarises 
incomplete  data  obtained  from  a  recording  rain  gage  maintained  by  the  depart- 
ment of  civil  engineering  of  the  university  since  1911  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  water  supply  of  the  university.  The  data  are  discussed  with  special 
reference  to  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  rainfalL 

It  is  shown  that  the  maximum  intensity  for  the  place  and  period  of  obser- 
vations was  at  the  rate  of  3.6  in.  per  hour  for  5  minutes  and  0.5  in.  per  hour 
for  60  minutes.  "  A  statistical  and  graphic  study  was  made  of  all  12-hour  pe- 
riods for  which  intensity  records  are  available  From  this  study  the  following 
indications  have  appeared:  (1)  When  0.8  in.  falls  in  12  hours  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  maximum  rate  for  1  hour  exceeds  0.5  in.;  (2)  when  0.8  in.  falls  la 
12  hours  it  is  probable  that  0.8  in.  in  1  hour  has  been  exceeded;  this  rate  Is 
half  the  maximum  shown  by  the  Grunsky  curve  and  has  been  assumed  as  the 
lower  limit  of  intensity  of  practical  importance;  (3)  when  0.8  in.  falls  in  12 
hours  there  is  a  chance  that  0.15  in.  in  5  minutes  has  been  exceeded ;  this  Is  the 
maximum  given  by  the  Grunsky  curve  for  5  minutes;  (4)  when  0.8  in.  falls 
in  12  hours  it  is  probable  that  0.07  in.  in  5  minutes  has  been  exceeded;  this 
has  been  assumed  as  the  lower  limit  of  intensity  of  practical  importance;  It 
is  half  the  maximum  given  by  the  Grunsky  curve." 

California  earthquakes  daring  1915,  A.  H.  PixiOB  {BuL  SeiifnoL  Boe, 
Amer.,  6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  8-25,  figs.  4)*— A  complete  record  is  given. 

Meteorological  observations  in  Panama  {Bol.  Bstad.  Panama,  No.  26  {191$), 
pp.  2-7). — Observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation, 
cloudiness,  and  winds  during  1918  are  summarised  in  tables. 

Annual  report  of  the  weather  bureau,  1014  (17.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Ann.  Apt 
Weather  Bur.  [PhUippine  IslandB],  19U,  pU.  1  and  2,  pp.  i4(^).—- Part  1  of  this 
report  contains  brief  statements  regarding  the  stations,  personnel,  and  work  of 
the  Philippine  Weather  Bureau.  Part  2  gives  tabular  summaries  of  observa- 
tions at  the  Oentral  Observatory  of  Manila  during  1914  on  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, relative  humidity,  vapor  pressure,  douds,  and  direction,  velocity,  and 
frequency  of  winds. 

Is  rainfall  decreasingP  {Affr.  Qaz.  N.  S.  Wales,  27  {1916),  No.  4,  p.  £4«).— 
The  average  rainfall  of  twelve  towns  in  New  South  Wales  by  10-year  periods 
from  1856-1915  is  tabulated  and  compared  with  the  average  for  the  whole 
period.    The  data  are  considered  too  limited  to  permit  of  definite  comdusioiiSi 
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but  attentton  te  caUed  to  the  ftict  *'  that  the  averages  f6r  titie  period  1886-1885 
are  almost  Invariably  higher  than  those  of  any  previous  or  succeeding  period, 
and  considerably  above  those  of  the  average  to  date,  while  those  for  the  period 
1906-1916  are  lower  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones." 

SOUS— FEBTTT.TZEUS. 

Soil  survey  of  the  Merced  area,  Callfomla,  E.  B.  Watson  et  jjl.  (17.  S.  Dept, 
AffT',  Advance  SheeU  Field  Operations  Bur,  Soils,  1914,  pp.  70,  pl8.  4,  fig.  i, 
nap  1). — ^Thls  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  issued  April  20, 1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  614,400  acres, 
including  nearly  all  of  Merced  County,  California,  and  located  nearly  midway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
topography  ranges  from  that  of  the  foothills  proper  to  flat  "  The  soils  of  the 
area  fall  naturally  into  four  groups,  (1)  residual  soils,  (2)  soils  derived  from 
old  valley-filling  material,  (8)  soils  derived  from  recent  alluvium  and  later 
valley-filling  material,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  material."  Forty-five  soil  types  of 
14  series  are  mapped  of  which  the  Madera  series  and  the  Fresno  series  are  the 
most  extensive. 

Soil  Borvey  of  Warren  County,  Indiana,  B.  J.  Gbimbs  and  E.  H.  Stevens 
(17.  £f.  Dept.  Agr.y  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914,  PP-  ^t  fiff-  h 
mop  i). — ^Thls  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Geology  and  Issued  April  12,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  285,520 
acres  in  western  Indiana,  the  topography  of  which  varies  from  level  to  un- 
dulating and  broken,  and  in  which  "  all  the  formerly  water-logged  areas  of  the 
prairie  have  been  reclaimed  by  artificial  drainage.  .  .  . 

*'The  soils  of  Warren  County  are  derived  largely  from  the  unconsolidated 
deposits  of  the  early  Wisconsin  glaciation."  Including  meadow,  muck,  gravel 
pita,  and  steep  broken  land,  15  soil  types  of  7  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the 
Qarrington  and  Miami  silt  loams  and  the  Clyde  silty  day  loam  cover,  respec- 
tively, 37.4,  29.7,  and  ia8  per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  H.  W.  Hawkeb  and  H.  W.  Johnson 
(Z7.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914,  pp.  64,  flo- 1, 
map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
and  issued  April  10,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  276,480  acres  in 
southeastern  Iowa  which  lies  In  the  glacial  and  loessial  and  river  fiood  plain 
soil  provinces.  The  topography  is  mainly  level  to  gently  rolling,  with  some 
hills  and  ridges. 

The  solla  of  the  county  are  of  glacial  origin.  Including  marsh,  muck,  meadow, 
and  river  wash,  28  soil  types  of  9  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Muscatine, 
Memphis,  and  Bnckner  silt  loams  cover,  respectively,  87.2, 19.7,  and  7.5  per  cent 
of  the  area. 

Sou  survey  of  Seward  County,  Nebraska,  A.  H.  Meteb,  B.  H.  Sicdbs,  L.  T. 
Skinnes,  and  W.  A.  Bogkib  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations 
Bur.  SoUm,  1914,  PP*  40,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^Thls  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Soil  Survey  and  Issued  April  25,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an 
area  of  867360  acres  In  southeastern  Nebraska,  the  topography  of  which  varies 
from  flat  to  hilly  and  deeply  dissected.  "  The  streams  are  few,  and  there  are 
sections  In  the  county  which  are  not  tapped  by  any  drainage  way.  Drainage  is 
Vilte  well  developed,  except  on  the  broad  divides  in  the  western  part  of  the 
coonty." 

The  soils  are  classified  as  upland,  terrace,  and  first  bottom  soils.  Eleven 
sou  types  of  7  series  are  mapped  of  which  the  Grundy  silt  loam  covers  61.6  and 
the  Wabaah  silt  loam  12.8  per  cent  of  the  area. 
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Soil  Borvcj  of  Thurston  County,  Nebraska,  A.  H.  ICbyss,  M.  W.  Bbck,  and 

W.  A.  RocKiB  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Advance  SheeU  Field  OperatUmi  Bur,  SoiU, 
19H,  pp.  44,  /Iff.  It  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Sou  Survey  and  issued  April  22, 1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  247,680 
acres  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  the  topography  of  which  ranges  from  almost 
flat  tlirough  rolling  and  steeply  rolling  to  hilly  and  extremely  dissected.  As  a 
whole,  the  county  is  said  to  be  well  drained. 

The  soils  are  upland  terrace  and  first  bottom  soils.  **  There  is  considerable 
range  in  texture,  from  clay  through  silt  loam,  loam,  sandy  loam,  and  y&tj  fine 
sandy  loam  to  sand."  Including  riverwash,  15  soil  types  of  9  series  are  mai^>ed 
of  which  the  Marshall  and  Wabash  silt  loams  cover  respectively  62.8  and  liUi 
per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  Florence  County,  South  Carolina,  J.  H.  Aoee,  J.  A.  Kkbs,  and 
W.  E.  McLendon  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  SheeU  Field  Operatioru  Bur.  SoOi, 
1914,  pp.  S6,  /Iff.  i,  tfiap  1). — ^Tliis  survey,  issued  April  17,  1916,  deals  with  the 
soils  of  an  area  of  480,640  acres  in  east-central  South  Carolina  lying  wholly 
within  the  Coastal  Plain  province.  The  topography  Is  level  to  very  gently 
sloping. 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  of  old  sedimentary  and  old  and  recent  alluvial 
origin,  "are  predominantly  sandy,  and  include  coarse  sands,  coarse  sandy 
loams,  sands,  sandy  loams,  fine  sands,  fine  sandy  loams,  and  very  fine  sandy 
loams.  .  .  .  The  high  and  sloping  sandy  soils  are  well  drained,  while  the  low- 
lying  soils  and  those  having  an  imi)ervious  clay  subsoil  .  .  .  have  very  poor 
or  imperfect  drainage."  Including  sandhill  and  swamp,  33  soil  types  of  10 
series  are  mapped  of  which  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam  and  fine  sandy  loam,  the 
Coxville  sandy  loam,  and  swamp  soils  cover,  respectively,  14.6,  9.3,  8.5,  and  13.8 
per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  McDowell  and  Wyoming:  counties,  West  Virsrixiia,  W.  J. 
Latdoeb  (17.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914, 
pp.  S2,  flff.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia 
Geological  Survey  and  issued  April  14,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area 
of  669,440  acres  comprising  two  counties  in  southern  West  Virginia  which  lie 
within  the  Allegheny  Plateau  and  consist  of  a  region  thoroughly  dissected  by  a 
series  of  widely  branching  streams  which  reach  every  part  of  their  area.  The 
surface  is  broken  and  mountainous  and  comprises  a  series  of  irregular  ridges 
and  deep,  narrow  valleys. 

The  soils  of  the  area  are  of  residual  and  old  and  recent  alluvial  origin.  In- 
cluding rough  stony  land,  12  soil  types  of  5  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the 
Delcalb  stony  silt  loam  and  silt  loam  covers  72.1  and  16.2  per  cent  of  the  area, 
respectively. 

Analyses  of  Nova  Scotian  soils,  L.  C.  Hablow  (iVoc.  and  Trans.  Nova 
Section  Inst.  Sci.,  IS  (1913-14),  No.  4.  PP.  d5S-^^0).— Analyses  of  86  samples  of 
Nova  Scotian  soils  are  reported  and  discussed.  The  results  are  taken  to  indi- 
cate (1)  that  the  soils  "have  a  good  supply  of  potash,  but  that  it  is  only 
slightly  available,  (2)  that  phosphoric  acid  in  many  soils  is  in  small  amounts,  la 
about  one-third  available,  and  hence  soon  used,  (8)  that,  while  volatile  matter 
Is  quite  high,  it  is  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and  (4)  that  lime  is  very  deficient  in 
many  soils.  .  .  .  The  great  problem  in  Nova  Scotia  seems  to  be  to  increase  and 
maintain  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen.** 

Belations  between  the  total  phosphoric  acid  content  and  the  water-  and 
citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  some  soils  of  central  Peru,  A.  HxmN  (Aim, 
Chim.  Analyt.,  tO  (1915),  No.  2,  p.  SI;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  9  (191S),  No.  IS,  p. 
1810)  .^Analyses  of  six  soils  and  their  subsoils,  sheeted  from  a  large  number 
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of  analyses  of  soils  from  farms  In  central  Pern,  are  reported,  which  show 
that  while  the  total  phosphoric  add  content  is  higher  in  the  soil  than  in  the 
subsoil,  the  ratio  of  water-  and  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  to  total  phos- 
phoric add  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  both  soil  and  subsolL  In  most  cases 
about  from  39  to  53  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  add  of  the  soil  was 
water-  or  dtrate-soluble. 

Soil  inirestiffations  on  the  red  beech  litter  experimental  plats  in  the  forest 
distxiet  of  Philippsbors,  K.  Gantkb  (Forstto,  CerUhL,  n.  aer.,  S7  {1915),  Nos, 
7,  pp.  SltS95:  8^,  pp.  89^-407,  pls.  S;  ahs.  in  ItUemat.  Inst.  Affr.  {Rome^,  Mo. 
B%L  Affr.  InteL  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  It,  pp.  1678,  1579)  .--InYeBti- 
gations  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soils  of  plats  receiving 
the  leaves  and  litter  of  beeches  for  a  number  of  years  are  reported.  Some 
of  the  plats  were  raked  over  annually,  some  once  in  five  years,  and  some  were 
left  unraked.  The  nnraked  soil  consisted  of  a  layer  of  leaves  and  mold 
firom  5  to  7  cm.  (1.97  to  2.8  la)  thick,  underlaid  by  10  cm.  of  humus  sand, 
and  70  cm.  of  gray  sand.  The  soils  raked  every  five  years  had  a  leaf  and  mold 
covering  from  2  to  3  cm.  thick,  while  the  layer  of  humus  sand  was  from  6 
to  7  cm.  in  thidmess. 

It  was  found  that  the  unraked  soils  showed  the  greatest  total  water  content 
and  the  least  evaporation,  while  the  soils  raked  annually  showed  a  medium 
water  content  and  a  high  evaporation.  Soils  raked  every  five  years  had  the 
smallest  moisture  content  and  an  evaporation  about  equal  to  that  of  the  un- 
raked soils.  The  soils  raked  annually  showed  the  greatest  content  and  the 
soils  raked  every  five  years  the  smallest  content  of  matter  which  could  be 
washed  out  with  water.  The  unraked  soils  were  about  equal  in  this  respect 
to  the  soils  raked  every  five  years.  These  two  types  also  showed  the  greatest 
porosity.  The  annually  raked  soils  showed  the  highest,  the  soils  raked  every 
five  years  a  medium,  and  the  unraked  soils  the  lowest,  temperature.  The  un- 
raked soils  showed  the  greatest  humus  and  nitrogen  content  and  the  great- 
est average  increase  in  tree  growth,  followed  in  order  by  the  soils  raked  every 
five  years  and  the  annually  raked  soils. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  soils  of  the  east  coast  [of  Madagascar], 
G.  Caxlb  and  Gohieb  {BtU,  Boon.  Qouvt.  Q^.  Madagascar,  16  {1916),  I,  No,  1, 
Pf.  56-41). — Chemical  analyses  of  49  samples  of  hill,  plateau,  and  swamp  soils 
and  subsoils  from  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  hill  soils  are  generally  residual  clays  and  are  considered  to  be  relatively 
defident  in  phosphoric  add  and  to  be  generally  unproductive.  The  plateau 
w  alluvial  soils  are  considered  to  be  well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
add,  and  potash,  but  to  be  constantly  deficient  in  lime.  The  swamp  soils  are 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  but  are  considered  to  be  relatively  deficient  in 
pbosphoric  add  and  lime.  Proper  drainage  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  swamp  soils. 

The  predominating  minerals  in  Dutch  East  Indian  soils,  E.  G.  J.  Mohb 
[Dept.  Landh.  Nijv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies},  Meded.  Lab.  Agrogeol.  en 
Grondonderg.,  No.  2  {1916),  pp.  11). — ^This  is  a  brief  classified  presentation  of 
the  mineralogy  of  these  soils. 

Soils  and  their  treatment,  W.  J.  Spafvobd  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust.,  19 
{1915),  No.  S,  pp.  267-278). — This  Is  an  address  before  the  Nantawarra  Branch 
of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  South  Australia,  in  which  the  origin,  physical, 
medianical,  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  are  briefly  dealt  with,  special  refer- 
ence bdng  made  to  the  soils  of  the  district 

The  decomposition  of  clay  marl,  O.  Gibielli  {Bol.  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com. 
[Borne},  Ber.  B,  U  {1916),  /,  No.  5-4*  PP-  91,  9)S).— Tests  of  the  effect  of  pro- 
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groMlve  heating  of  clay  marl  from  700  to  800*  O.  in  an  electric  fomace  led  to 
the  condnsiona  that  the  water  of  hydration  la  completdy  eliminated  by  heating 
to  a  temperature  of  700*.  and  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonates  and  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dlozld  takes  place  rapidly  at  800*.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  density  tended  to  increase  with  progressive  heating  beyond  800*. 

Improving  add  soils,  A.  W.  Blaib  (New  Jersey  Sta$,  Ore.  §4  il91S),  pp. 
S'll,  pl$.  4).— This  Is  a  popular  discussion  of  soil  acidity  and  its  causes,  and  its 
correction  by  the  use  of  calcium  carbonate,  burned  lime,  hydrated  lime,  ground 
oyster  shells,  burned  oyster-shell  lime,  unleached  hardwood  ashes,  and  basic 
slag.  It  is  estimated  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  farm  lands  of  New  Jersey  now 
under  cultiyatlon  are  add  to  an  extent  that  materially  decreases  crop  yields. 

Investigations  of  soil  air  on  upland  moors,  A.  Densch  {Mitt  Ver.  Ford, 
Moorkultur  Deui.  Beiche,  3S  il9U),  Nos.  21,  pp.  407^S;  »,  pp.  423^428).— 
Investigations  on  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  soil  gases  of  upland  moors 
are  reported.  The  soil  samples  were  taken  at  depths  of  from  16  to  20  cm. 
(6.3  to  7.9  in.). 

It  was  found  that  the  absolute  content  of  gas  In  upland  moor  soils,  even  with 
a  high  water  content,  was  not  less  than  that  of  mineral  soils.  The  processes  of 
oxidation  and  decomposition  in  cultivated  upland  moor  soils  in  no  case  produced 
a  large  enough  increase  In  carbon  dloxid  or  decrease  In  oxygen  content  of  the 
soil  gas  to  influence  plant  growth  unfavorably.  Cultivated  upland  moor  soil 
had  almost  identically  the  same  oxygen  and  carbon  dloxid  contents  as  mineral 
soils.  The  composition  of  the  gases  of  upland  moor  meadow  soils  corresponded 
approximately  to  that  of  lowland  moor  meadow  soils. 

Soluble  nonprotein  nitrogen  of  soil,  R.  S.  Pottcb  and  B.  S.  Shtdbb  {U.  B, 
Dept.  Affr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (19 Wi  ^o.  f,  pp.  61-64), — ^Analyses  made  at 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  of  6-gm.  portions  of  silt  loam  soil*  containing  0J3 
per  cent  nitrogen,  for  alkali-soluble  and  soluble  nonprotein  nitrogen  are  reported. 

**  The  general  procedure  followed  was  to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  alkali 
extract  of  soil  with  and  without  added  material  and  the  determination  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  the  proteins  in  the  alkali  extract  of 
soil  with  and  without  added  material.*'  The  substances  added  '*  were  chosen  to 
represent  classes  of  compounds  which  conceivably  might  be  in  soils.*'  It  was 
concluded  that  "  if  the  results  with  the  pure  proteins  be  considered,  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  alkali  extract  as  a  whole  contains  no  definite  group  of  compounds. 
From  the  results  obtained  by  the  precipitation  of  the  alkali  extract  with  tri- 
chloracetic add  it  would  seem  that  the  soluble  nonprotein  fraction  may  contain 
most  of  the  simpler  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  therefore  its  determination 
would  give  an  index  of  the  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  In 
the  soil." 

The  nature  of  humic  add,  S.  Outs  {Ark.  Kemi,  Min.  ooh  OeoL,  i  {191S- 
1915),  No,  ^-5,  Art.  15,  pp.  15;  abs.  in  ItUemat.  Inst.  Agr.  \Rome\,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  660,  661;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1915,  I, 
No.  26,  p.  1585). — Studies  along  the  lines  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
82,  p.  813)  with  so^^lled  black  peat,  dried  sphagnum  moss,  and  forest  humus 
are  reported,  in  which  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  dilute  ammonia  solution, 
with  and  without  the  extract  from  the  three  types  of  organic  matter,  was 
observed. 

Adsorption  of  ammonia  was  found  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  extracts 
from  all  three  samples  of  organic  matter.  At  the  same  time  considerable  salt 
formation  occurred  in  two  cases  where  the  dark  humus  was  abundant,  but  not 
in  the  case  of  the  dried  sphagnum  moss  extract  These  results  are  taken  to 
indicate  that  one  or  more  adds  must  exist  in  humus. 
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On  the  relative  nnmbera  of  rhlzopods  and  flafireUates  in  the  fauna  of  eoils, 
a  A-  KoFom  {Science,  n,  ier.,  k»  {1915),  No.  1096,  pp.  987-^40,  fig.  i).— Thl«  la 
a  brief  reyfew  of  varlona  Investigations  on  the  sabject  by  others  showing  the 
differences  in  resoits  obtained.  A  list  of  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  given. 

Soil  sampling  for  bacteriological  analysis,  H.  A.  Notes  {Jour.  Amer.  8oe, 
Agron.,  7  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  £S9-t49,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^A  method  of  sampling  soil  for 
bacteriological  analysis,  as  described  in  tbe  article  previonsly  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
M,  p  513),  is  presented,  and  comparative  tests  of  this  method  with  the  soil 
anger  method,  the  Iowa  Station  method  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  720),  and  the  slice 
method  are  reported.  These  tests  were  conducted  at  the  Indiana  Bxperiment 
Station. 

fertiliser  situation  in  the  United  States,  D.  F.  Hoxtston  {U.  8.  Senate,  64. 
Cong.^  1.  £feM.,  Doc.  tSB  {1916),  pp.  tf).--Thls  is  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  response  to  Senate  Resolution  65,  in  which  the  fertilizer  situap 
tlon  in  the  United  States  is  briefly  reviewed,  with  special  reference  to  the 
ihortage  of  potash  and  the  high  price  of  sulphuric  add  needed  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  acid  phosphata  The  possible  means  of  relieving  the  situation  sug- 
gested are  tlie  production  of  potash  from  the  alunite  deposits  of  Utah  and 
neighboring  States  and  from  the  giant  kelp  beds  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
tbe  utHlzation  of  hydroelectric  power  for  the  production  of  soluble  phosphates 
and  of  Industrial  wastes  as  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  on  the  utilization  of  kelp  as  a  fertilizer  and  on  electrical  methods  of 
producing  soluble  phosphates  and  synthetic  nitrogen  compounds  is  briefly  re- 
ferred to. 

IQneral  resources  of  the  United  States  for  1914. — ^I,  Mineral  production 
of  the  United  States  in  1914,  H.  D.  McGaskxt  {U.  S.  Qeok  Survey,  Minerai 
Be9ource»  of  the  United  States  Calendar  Year  1914,  pt.  1,  pp.  *l-*69,  pi.  1,  fig. 
i).— This  is  a  detailed  sununary  of  mineral  production  of  the  United  States 
in  1914. 

"The  marketed  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  1914  amounted  to  2,784,048 
long  tons,  valued  at  $9,608,041,  compared  with  8,111,221  long  tons,  valued  at 
111,796,281,  in  1913 ;  2,973,332  long  tons,  valued  at  $11,675,774,  in  1912 ;  3,053,279 
long  tons,  valued  at  $11,900,603,  in  1911 ;  and  2,654,988  long  tons,  valued  at 
110,917,000,  in  1910.  The  quantity  of  phosphate  rock  reported  as  mined  during 
1914  was  2.649A74  long  tons,  against  3452,208  long  tons  mined  in  1918.  The 
imports  of  crude  phosphates,  guano,  kainlt,  manure  salts,  etc,  for  consumption 
were  valued  at  $9,921,439  in  1914,  $10,819,253  in  1918,  and  $8,893,090  in  1912. 
The  exports  of  phosphate  rock  in  1914  were  964,114  long  tons,  valued  at  $6,771,- 
6S2,  against  1,366,508  long  tons,  valued  at  $9,996,580,  in  1913;  and  1,206,520 
long  tons,  valued  at  $8,996,456,  in  1912.  There  was  no  actual  production  of 
potash  salts  in  the  United  States  in  1914.  The  imports  of  potash  salts  (not 
including  kainlt  and  manure  salts)  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $8,748,978 
in  1914,  against  $10,805,720  in  1918.'* 

Determination  of  the  most  convenient  formula  for  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  in  agrriculture,  I.  M.  Concha  (In  Frimera  Semana  Social  Agrioola, 
Bantiago  de  ChUe:  UniverHdad  Catdlica  de  Santiago,  1914  f>P-  ^i^).— -The  im- 
portant factors  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
a  aoil  are  pointed  out  as  the  law  of  minimum,  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and 
the  amounts  of  fertilizing  constituents  extracted  from  the  soil  by  average  crops. 
Hie  value  of  field  tests  with  crops  is  also  noted. 

Soil  experiment  fields. — ^A  progress  report,  Q.  Robebts  {Kentucky  Sta.  BuL 
199  {1916)t  9P'  4^-93,  fig%.  iS).— ^his  is  a  progress  report  of  studies  at  several 
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experimental  farzos  In  Kentucky,  each  of  which  is  typical  of  a  more  or  leoi 
extensive  area  of  farming  lands,  on  the  fertilizer  and  manurial  requirements 
of  the  soil  and  on  crop  rotations  and  adaptations. 

Bumside  Field,  PuUuki  County. — On  a  limestone  soil,  defldoit  In  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen,  growing  corn,  oats,  doyer,  soy  beans,  and  wheat,  It  was 
found  "  that  no  improyement  was  made  In  the  absence  of  phosphates,  and  there 
was  yery  little  increase  in  yields  due  to  potash.  ...  On  this  soil  acid  phos- 
phate is  more  effective,  dollar  for  doUar,  than  rock  phoi^hate.  •  .  .  The  best 
yield  of  doyer  was  made  on  the  rock  phosphate  plat" 

London  Field,  Laurel  County. — On  a  moderately  add  silt  loam  soil,  wltti 
minimum  potash  content,  growing  a  4-year  rotation  of  com,  cowpeas  or  soy 
beans,  wheat,  and  clover,  it  was  found  that  limestone  and  add  phosphate  were 
highly  beneficial,  the  most  profitable  treatment  being  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Potash  used  alone  and  with  limestone  and  add  phosphate  did  not  increase 
the  yields,  but  gave  profitable  results  when  used  only  with  add  phosphates. 
The  results  are  taken  to  justify  "the  recommendation  of  the  use  of  potash 
on  the  soils  of  this  region  when  lime  can  not  be  used,  especially  on  the  more 
sandy  soils." 

Lexington  Field,  Fayette  County. — ^Experiments  on  a  slightly  add  soil  typical 
of  the  Trenton  limestone  region  on  which  was  practiced  a  rotation  of  com,  soy 
beans,  wheat,  and  clover  showed  no  consistent  or  decided  effect  from  any  of 
the  fertilizing  constituents  (acid  phosphate,  potassium  sulphate,  or  Umestone) 
applied.  It  is  considered  safe  to  condude  that  "the  use  of  phosphates  and 
potash  is  not  necessary  on  the  wdl-drained,  highly  phosphatic  soils  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  formation  when  organic  matter  is  maintained  in  quantities 
to  furnish  the  necessary  nitrogen  for  good  crop  yields." 

Berea  Field,  Madison  County. — ^Experiments  on  a  strongly  add  silt  loam 
soil  supporting  a  rotation  of  corn,  soy  beans,  wheat,  and  clover,  with  cowpeas 
as  a  catch  crop,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "limestone  and  phosphates  have 
shown  decided  results.  Limestone  is  probably  the  first  requirement  of  this 
soil  and  phosphate  next  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  both  to- 
gether." 

OreenviUe  Field,  Muhlenberg  Ootfnty.— Experiments  on  a  moderatdy  add 
silt  loam  soil,  typical  of  the  uplands  of  the  Western  Coal  Fidd,  on  whidi  two 
rotations  were  practiced,  showed,  with  the  rotation  of  com,  soy  beans,  wheat, 
and  clover,  with  cowpeas  as  a  catch  crop  and  rye  as  a  winter  cover  crop, 
"the  need  for  the  combination  of  limestone  and  phosphates  in  the  improve- 
ment of  these  soils.  .  .  .  Potash  has  given  good  increases  in  some  cases.  .  .  . 
Wherever  phosphates  were  used  good  yields  of  clover  were  obtained,  whether 
any  other  material  was  used  or  not."  With  the  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  clover 
rotation  no  material  increase  was  observed  with  any  treatment  which  omitted 
phosphoras.  Potash  gave  only  slight  increases.  Limestone  did  not  injure  the 
potatoes  and  nitrogen  was  profitably  used  on  tobacco  and  potatoes. 

RusselvUle  Field,  Logan  Oot(n<ei/.^Experlments  with  a  slightly  add  silt  loam 
soil  typical  of  the  St  Louis  limestone  formation  and  supporting  a  rotation 
of  com,  soy  beans,  wheat,  clover,  and  timothy  gave  results  which  are  taken 
to  Justify  the  conclusion  "that  limestone  and  phosphates  may  be  used  with 
profit  on  such  soils,  especially  when  used  together.  The  effect  of  phosphates 
is  especially  apparent  on  wheat  and  clover.  The  effect  of  limestone  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  on  the  com  crop  of  1915,  as  is  also  the  case  on  the  clover 
crop  sown  in  1915.  Potash  has  produced  considerable  increases  on  the  1915 
com  crop  in  some  cases." 
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Lome  Omk  Fia4t  McOraeken  Ccwfily.— Bzperlmenta  on  a  moderately  add  silt 
loam  soil  typical  of  the  uplands  of  the  original  wooded  area  of  the  Jackson 
Purchase  and  snnporting  a  rotation  of  corn,  soy  beans,  wheat,  clover,  and 
timothy  with  crimson  dorer  or  rye  as  a  winter  cover  crop,  gave  inconclusive 
results.  However,  it  is  considered  safe  to  recommend  the  use  of  limestone  and 
phosphate  on  this  soil,  iNreferably  together. 

May/Md  Field,  Oraifes  CoutUp. — ^Bzperiments  on  a  moderately  acid  yellow 
lilt  loam,  typical  of  the  untimbered  land  of  the  Purchase  Region  and  on  which 
a  rotation  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  and  timothy  was  practiced,  showed  that 
"limestone  and  phosphates  used  together  are  giving  decided  increases.  The 
effect  of  limestone  and  phosphates  is  very  pronounced  on  the  clover  sown  in 
the  qirtng  of  1915.  In  some  cases  potash  lias  given  good  increases  and  In  some 
It  has  not.  ...  Nitrate  of  soda  has  given  a  profitable  increase  on  one  oats  crop 
and  ou  one  wheat  crop.  ...  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nitrate  of  soda  should  not 
be  used  aa  a  top-dressing  on  wheat  in  this  region  unless  the  ground  is  either 
ftiirly  fertile  or  has  been  treated  with  |)hosphate.** 

Green  manuring  in  the  Central  Provinoes,  R.  G.  AUsMV  (Affr,  Jour,  India, 
10  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  S80S94,  pit.  $). — ^A  review  of  experience  with  green  manur- 
ing before  wheat  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  using  as  green  manures 
fiesbanla,  Crotalaria  funcea,  Ca99ia  ocddenUOU,  Pioraiea  oorylifolia,  Dolichot 
amI/lortM,  and  Venumia  cinerea,  is  given. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  in  similar  dimates  ''earliness  of  in- 
version is  more  Imffortant  than  quantity.  The  material  should  be  in  by  the  first 
week  of  August  It  is  desirable  to  sow  with  the  first  rains  and  to  use  either  a 
quick  crop  like  C.  juneea  or  to  collect  weeds  and  apply.  .  .  .  Success  is  not 
likely  unless  at  least  12  in.,  or  better,  16  In.,  of  rain  is  received  after  plowing  in, 
while  below  9  or  10  in.  the  results  are  not  safe  and  the  process  is  definitely  in- 
advisable. The  condition  under  which  plowing  is  done  must  be  kept  in  mind 
In  judging  the  results  and  the  effect  of  getting  on  the  land  at  the  wrong  time 
allowed  for,  if  necessary. 

''When  irrigation  Is  available,  either  earlier  sowing  of  the  green  crop  is 
advisable,  or,  if  the  natural  predpitation  falls  below  the  minmum  of  9  in.,  tlie 
use  of  water  to  supplement  the  natural  predpitation  in  rotting  the  grfen  manure. 
Sudi  irrigation  must  be  applied  before,  not  after,  sowing  the  wheat. 

"  In  areas  where  a  rainfall  of  12  in.  after  the  first  of  August  can  not  be  relied 
on,  some  increased  fertility  can  be  gained  by  the  growth  of  a  legume  and  its 
use  for  fodder  in  the  monsoon.  In  this  case  It  Is  desirable  to  invert  the  stubble 
by  mid- August  so  as  to  allow  of  consolidation  by  the  later  rains  before  sowing 
wheat  ...  In  areas  wifh  a  rainfall  of  less  than  85  in.  of  ordinary  monsoon 
dlfftribution,  green  manuring  for  a  wheat  crop  is  practically  out  of  the  question.*' 

Xnvestiffations  relative  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous  plant  foods,  1898-1918, 
J.  G.  LiPif  AN  and  A.  W.  Btj^tb  {tfew  Jersey  8ta$.  Buh  288  (1916),  pp.  S-ltS, 
$9$.  11). — ^Thls  bulletin  reports  a  continuation  up  until  1912  of  the  experiments 
described  in  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  529)  and  summarizes  the  results  of 
the  15  years*  experiments. 

It  was  found  that  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  crop  were  greatest  with  sodium  nitrate,  followed  in  order  by 
ammonium  sulphate  and  dried  blood.  "  Of  the  various  grades  of  manure  uned 
the  solid  and  liquid  stood  highest  in  yield  of  dry  matter  and  the  solid,  leached, 
stood  higher  than  the  solid,  fresh.  The  highest  average  yield  of  dry  matter 
and  nitrogen  from  the  main  crops,  third  rotation,  was  where  solid  and  liquid 
manure,  fresh,  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  10-gm.  portion  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  second  highest  yield  was  where  solid  and  liquid  manure,  leached, 
47580*— 16 8 
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was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  KVgm.  portloii  of  nitrate.  In  aTerage  yield 
of  nitrogen  for  all  aeries,  the  yield  of  the  third  rotation  stands  between  the 
yields  of  the  first  and  second  rotations.  The  highest  percentage  of  nitrogen  re- 
covered, third  routlon,  was  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Next  in  order  stood  the 
cylinders  on  which  solid  and  Uqnid  manure,  fresh,  was  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  10  and  5-gm.  portions  of  nitrate  of  sodm,  respectively.  SUghtly  more  nitro- 
gen was  recovered  where  the  10-gm.  portion  of  nitrate  was  used  than  where  the 
5-gm.  portion  was  nsed,  and  this  is  true  whetiier  the  nitrate  was  need  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  manure.  .  .  .  Letting  100  represent  the  general  average 
recovery  for  nitrate  of  soda,  the  recoveries  for  the  other  materials  used  were 
as  follows:  Ammonium  sulphate  05.9;  dried  blood  00.7;  solid  manure,  fresh, 
80.4;  solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh,  49.1;  solid  manure,  leadied,  89.9.  and 
solid  and  liquid  manure,  leached,  48.7. 

"  In  general  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  was  slightly  hi^er 
where  manure  and  nitrogenous  fertiliaen  were  used  together  than  where  either 
was  used  alone.  Likewise  there  was  a  tendency  for  it  to  be  higher  with  the 
10-gm.  portion  of  nitrate  than  with  the  5-gm.  portion.  The  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  was  higher  fbr  the  third  rotation  than  for  either  the 
first  or  second. 

**  Lime  in  the  form  of  carbonate  had  a  pronounced  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
yields  in  general.  The  improvement  was  greatest  where  it  was  used  in  con- 
Junction  with  ammonium  sulphate.  .  .  .  Where  manure  was  used  with  am- 
monium sulphate,  the  former  counteracted,  in  a  measure,  the  acid  tendency  of 
the  latter.  Lime  and  green  manure  crops,  in  conjunction  with  manure  and 
the  nitrogenous  fertilises,  gave  the  largest  yields  of  dry  matter  and 
nitrogen.  .  .  . 

^  Notwithstanding  the  fair  applications  of  manure  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
the  cylinder  soils  have  gradually  lost  in  content  of  total  nitrogen,  though  the 
loss  has  been  greater  on  some  than  on  others.  Loss  of  nitrogen  was  greats 
with  solid  manure,  fresh,  than  with  solid  and  liquid,  fresh ;  it  was  greater  with 
the  solid  and  liquid,  leached,  than  with  the  solid,  leached.  The  loss  was  almost 
as  great  with  5  gm.  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  with  10  gm.  Generally  speaking, 
the  loss  was  greater  where  manure  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  used  to- 
gether than  where  either  was  used  alone ;  where  ammonium  sulphate  and  dried 
blood  were  used  in  equivalent  amounts,  the  loss  was  greater  with  the 
former.  .  .  . 

"  Where  the  nitrogenous  fertilizera  were  used  alone  there  was  but  little  re- 
covery of  nitrogen  through  the  residual  crop.  Where  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood  were  used  in  conjunction  with  green  manures,  there  was  a  fair  recovery 
of  residual  nitrogen,  but  the  nitrogen  thus  recovered  must  not  all  be  credited  to 
the  fertilizing  materials.  Where  manure  was  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  there  was,  without  exception,  some  recovery  of 
residual  nitrogen.  .  .  . 

"It  is  concluded  from  the  data  here  presented  that  the  destruction  of 
nitrates — ^that  is,  denitriflcation,  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  in 
general  farming,  under  average  field  conditions,  even  when  liberal  amounts  of 
barnyard  manure  are  used. 

**  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  cultivated  soils  by 
the  use  of  commercial  nitrogenous  mateials  alone  when  used  in  the  ordinary 
amounts.  Bven  with  liberal  applications  of  manure  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
covering  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  nitrogen  content  of  soil  under  constant 
cultivation  was  not  maintained.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  is  attributed  largely  to 
loss  through  leaching." 
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CjBnder  eacpexixnents  relatlTe  to  the  utiliasation  and  accumuliitioxi  of 
nitroffen,  J.  G.  LipiiAif  and  A.  W.  Blaib  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bid,  289  (1916),  pp. 
S-88^  fign.  18). — Seven  yean'  experiments  with  a  4-yenr  rotation  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  rye  on  two  types  of  sand,  fine  sand,  two  types  of  sandy  loam, 
two  types  of  loam,  and  gravelly  loam  soils  are  reported,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  nitrogen  of  sodium  nitrate,  green 
manure  crops,  and  stable  manure.  The  sodium  nitrate  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
100  lbs.  per  acre,  green  manure  crops  consisting  of  crimson  clover,  vetch,  soy 
beans,  and  cowpeas  were  seeded  after  each  main  crop,  and  stable  manure  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre  applied  once  in  two  years. 

*•  The  fertilizer  treatment  provides  for  two  cylinders  each  without  any  fer- 
tilizer, two  with  minerals  only,  two  with  minerals  and  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
with  minerals  and  green  manure,  and  two  with  minerals  and  stable  manure,  for 
each  type  of  soil.  All  soils  received  a  treatment  of  ground  limestone  when  the 
experiment  was  begun,  and  similar  applications  at  the  end  of  each  5-year 
period." 

I>etermination8  of  soil  nitrogen  after  5  years  showed  that  "  there  has  been 
a  gradual  depletion  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  for  six  out  of  the  eight 
types,  even  where  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have  been  applied  and  where  green 
manure  crops  have  been  grown.  The  soils  from  the  check  cylinders  show  the 
lowest  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The  soils  from  the  cylinders  which  receive 
minerals  only  and  those  which  receive  minerals  and  nitrate  of  soda  show 
essentially  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The  soils  from  the  cylinders 
which  receive  minerals  and  green  manure,  and  from  those  which  receive 
minerals  and  stable  manure,  likewise  show  practically  the  same  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  and  this  amount  is  about  0.01  per  cent  higher  than  in  those  cylinders 
where  minerals  only  and  minerals  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  used.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  green  manure  crops  have  been  quite  as  effective  in  maintaining  the 
nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  as  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre 
applied  once  In  two  years.  .  .  . 

**  The  unfertilized  cylinders  gave  the  lowest  yield  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen, 
and  those  that  received  minerals  only  the  next  highest.  The  cylinders  that 
received  minerals  and  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  higher  yield  of  dry  matter  and 
nitrogen  than  those  that  received  minerals  only.  .  .  .  The  highest  yields  of 
nitrogen  and  dry  matter  were  from  cylinders  where  green  manure  crops  have 
been  grown,  and  the  next  highest  from  those  where  stable  manure  has  been 
used-" 

Oalcnlation  of  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  recovered  ft-om  sodium  nitrate 
and  stable  manure  showed  that  **  in  most  cases  this  recovery  was  low  for  both 
the  nitrate  and  the  manure.  The  average  recovery  for  nitrate  for  the  7  years 
was  39.50  per  cent  and  for  the  manure  it  was  11.04  per  cent  •  .  . 

**  Of  the  different  types  of  soil  the  Norfolk  sand  gave  the  lowest  yield  of  dry 
matter  and  nitrogen  and  the  Quinton  sandy  loam  the  highest  yield.  The  Penn 
loam  stands  next  to  the  Quinton  sandy  loam.  ...  On  the  Norfolk  sand  and 
laalnboro  fine  sand  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  has  Just  t»een  maintained  by 
the  use  of  green  manure  and  stable  manure.  On  the  other  six  types  the  nitrogen 
snpply  Is  now  less  than  when  the  experiment  was  begun,  even  where  green 
manure  and  stable  manure  have  been  used. 

^  Since  the  yields  with  the  green  manure  have,  on  the  average,  been  greater 
than  with  stable  manure,  and  since  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  has  been 
maintained  on  a  level  with  that  on  the  stable  manure  cylinders.  It  seems  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  green  manure  crops  have  furnished  at  least  as  much  nitro- 
gen each  year  as  the  stable  manure,  and  •  •  .  that  a  small  or  moderate  green 
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manure  crop  (none  of  tbe  crope  were  large)  will  supply  TO  to  80  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  450  to  520  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
■oda." 

Lime  nitrogren  fertiUzer  expetimenta  in  1916,  Ahb  {Mitt.  Deui,  Ltmdw. 
OeseU.,  30  {1915),  No,  48,  pp,  ISZ-ISJ). — Sixteen  series  of  experiments,  com- 
paring lime  nitrogen  with  ammonium  and  nitrate  fertilizers  when  added  as  a 
topKlressing  to  rye  and  wheat  and  before  seeding  to  oats,  potetoes,  and  beets 
in  amounts  equivalent  to  15,  15.5,  20,  22.5,  30,  45,  and  60  kg.  of  nitrogen  per 
hectare  (18.35, 13.8, 17.8,  20.025,  26.7.  40.05,  and  53.4  lbs.  per  acre),  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  with  few  exceptions  the  nitrogen  additions  favorably 
influenced  the  yield.  In  fourteen  of  the  series  ammonium  sulphate  had  in 
general  a  considerably  more  favorable  influence  than  lime  nitrogen.  Lime 
nitrogen  when  added  before  seeding  was,  however,  slightly  more  favorable  to 
beets  and  potatoes  than  was  ammonium  sulphate.  In  one  series  lime  nitrogen 
when  added  before  seeding  gave  as  good  results  as  ammonium  nitrate  and  better 
results  than  any  of  the  other  nitrate  forms  used.  The  results  with  lime 
nitrogen  as  a  top-dressing  for  potatoes  were  very  poor,  and  lime  nitrogen  was 
much  less  favorable  for  beets  than  was  ammonium  nitrate.  The  resulto  as  a 
whole  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  action  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  is  influ- 
enced by  local  environmentel  factors,  especially  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
and  kind  of  crop  grown. 

It  was  found  in  further  experiments  that  mixing  lime  nitrogen  with  pulver- 
ized bog  iron  ore  increased  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  lime  ntrogen  for  winter 
wheat  and  rye,  but  not  for  oato.  The  results  of  experiments  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  nitrogen  with  superphosphate  were  inconclusive. 

Experiment  on  the  effectiveness  of  some  new  ammoniuni  salts  as  com- 
pared with  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  lime  nitrosren,  liquid 
manure  nitrogen,  and  some  organic  nitrosrenous  fertilizers,  P.  Waqneb  {MM, 
Deut.  Landto.  OeseU.,  SO  {1915),  No.  47,  pp.  714-720,  flg%.  J).— Pot  culture  ex- 
periments on  loam  and  sand  soils  with  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
sodium-ammonium  sulphate,  ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  chlorid,  blood 
meal,  liquid  manure,  castor-bean  meal,  powdered  and  granulated  lime  nitrogen, 
a  wool  fertilizer,  and  an  organic  fertilizer,  when  added  in  amounts  equivalent 
to  0.5,  1,  and  1.5  gm.  per  20  kg.  of  soil  to  summer  rye,  summer  wheat,  and 
white  mustard,  are  reported. 

0)nsiderlng  the  effectiveness  of  ammonium  sulphate  as  100,  with  reference 
to  both  yield  and  nitrogen  utilization,  the  effectiveness  of  sodium-ammonium 
sulphate  was  03  for  both,  of  ammonium  carbonate  102  for  yield  and  103  f6r 
nitrogen  utilization,  of  ammonium  chlorid  104  and  98,  of  lime  nitrogen  104 
and  105,  of  blood  meal  98  and  100,  of  liquid  manure  91  and  94,  of  castor-bean 
meal  72  and  63,  of  the  organic  fertilizer  49  and  48,  and  of  wool  fertilizer  21  and 
25.  No  difference  was  observed  in  the  results  obtained  with  lime  nitrogen  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness. 

Potash  supplies  during  the  war  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisherie$  ILondon},  Spec. 
Leaflet  42  {1915),  pp.  4).— This  leaflet  points  out  briefly  the  importence  of  the 
preservation  and  use  of  potash  in  barnyard  manure,  crop  residues,  seaweed,  and 
wood  ashes  during  the  coming  year,  and  discusses  the  liberation  of  soil  potash 
by  liming  and  applying  sodium  salts.  Suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  par- 
ticular crops  are  given. 

Potash:  Review  of  the  present  position,  A.  Bbuce  {Trap.  Agr.  ICeyUm^,  45 
{1915),  No.  1,  pp.  -f-i4).— This  Is  a  review  of  the  present  potash  situation,  with 
special  reference  to  its  effect  on  tropical  agriculture.  A  table  showing  the  ash 
and  potash  contente  of  various  tropical  planto  is  included. 
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of  vood  ftnd  plant  ash,  R.  A.  Bbbt  {Jimr.  B4,  Agr,  {Lorn- 
iJ91S),  N9.  £,  pp.  7M-7tf8). — ^Analyaea  of  representative  samples  of 
sh  of  oertaln  forest  and  plant  prodocts  and  of  flue  dust,  made  at  the 
of  Sootland  Agrtooitiiral  College  to  determine  their  potash  and  phoqihate 
are  reported.    The  f (lowing  table  sommarlzes  the  analyses: 

Aih  anaiy»€9  of  mitceUaneoMS  materiaU, 


Totol 
potash 


Pventan 

pataihioi- 
abtoin 


PbMpliato 

(CtiCPOO^ 


HidwoiAy  iM^y  ortt  trtmmiiy '.'. 


No.  3. 


PtreemL 
90.45 
11.M 
3.  IS 
ia44 
1L79 

a.  58 


PtrtML 
51. 9 
•8.9 
47.9 
•4.8 
6t.4 

n.9 

M.8 

C7.a 


PtrtML 
7.tf 
15.39 
8.99 
10.95 
1L4I 
9.49 


0) 


>  Not  aHMrUiiMd. 

OoBsposltlon  of  hat  snaao  from  XTm^iiay,  J.  Schsodeb  (Rev.  iiMoe.  Bmrmi 
Urmpmaw,  44  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  529-691). — Analyses  of  two  samples  of  this  gnano 
are  reported,  showing  total  nitrogen  5l50  and  tL93  per  cent,  total  phosphoric 
add  7.45  and  S.M  per  cent,  and  potash  3^14  and  2.78  per  cent  WhUe  this 
gnano  compares  ftivorably  in  composition  with  guanos  from  North  America 
and  South  Africa,  it  is  said  to  be  too  limited  in  amount  to  be  commercially 
profltaMe. 

Vertttialnir  Talne  of  sucar  best  crowns  and  leaves  (Dept.  Landb.,  Vifv.  em 
BmmdH  [NeiheriandMh  Yenlag.  em  Meded.  Dir.  LandK  No.  4  {1915),  pp.  90- 
m:  ste.  i»  ^OMT.  B€.  Apr.  [London],  22  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  759,  760).— Analyses 
of  socar  beet  crowns  and  leaves  are  reported,  together  with  tlie  results  of  field 
tests  to  determine  tiie  effect  of  plowing  under  the  beet  crowns  and  leaTCS  on 
oati  and  potato  crops  following  beets.  Tlie  analyses  showed  nitrogen  varying 
from  2.24  to  2il7  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  from  a78  to  0.78  per  cent,  and 
potash  from  2.88  to  8^  per  cent 

At  the  Lauchstidt  experiment  station  it  was  found  tliat  plowing  under  the 
beet  leaves  and  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  tiie  oat 
and  potato  crops  and  in  the  percentage  of  the  larger  sized  potatoes.  The 
in  the  potato  crop  was  greater  where  the  beet  crowns  and  leaves 
without  additional  fSertllizer.  Where  leaves  and  crowns  were  tested 
separately  the  largest  increase  in  potato  crop  was  obtained  with  the  crowns. 
The  potato  crop  produced  with  leaves  alone  was  slightly  greater  than  that 
produced  with  leaves  and  crowns  together,  but  was  much  less  than  that  pro> 
duced  1^  leaves  and  crowns  and  ammonium  phosphate  or  by  ammonium  pbos- 


of  eoBunercial  fertiUssrs,  1916,  F.  B.  Mumvobd  and  P.  F.  Tsow- 
mamm  {Minauri  8f.  BvL  199  (1916),  pp.  58,  fig$.  £).— This  bulletin  contains 
the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  and  estimated  valuations  of  494 
of  fertilizers  and  fertlUxing  materials  collected  for  inspection  in  Mis- 
L  during  191S,  together  with  a  list  of  brands  registered  in  the  SUte  during 
1915  and  a  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  Missouri  fertilizer  law.  It  was 
fimnd  tliat  of  the  oAdal  samples  analysed  au  per  cent  gave  a  total  valas 
avcraslns  $1.28  a  ton  below  guaranty. 
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Analyses  and  ▼alaations  of  oommsrelal  fertUiasn  and  ground  bona. 
Analyses  of  agrlcoltoral  lime,  G.  &L  Cathcabt  vr  al.  (New  Jersep  BUu.  BmL 
£Sr  (1916),  pp.  ^-68).— This  bulletin  oontains  tbe  results  of  actual  and  guar- 
antied analyses  and  valuations  of  over  1,000  samples  of  fertilisers  and  f^- 
tlUzlng  materials,  including  analyses  of  48  samples  of  ground  bone,  46  sam- 
ples of  lime,  and  82  samples  of  such  sundry  materials  as  tobacco  stem  ash, 
boneblack,  prepared  humus,  tobacco  stems,  street  sweepings,  incinerator  asheSp 
seaweed,  flue  dust,  wood  ashes,  burned  peat,  cacao  shells,  hardwood  ashes, 
humus,  sludge,  fish  meal,  and  sewage  residue,  collected  for  iniQ)ection  in  New 
Jersey  during  1915  in  continuation  of  work  noted  In  Bulletin  285  (B.  S.  B^ 
84,p.  82S.) 

AGBICVLTiniAI  BOTAHT. 

Plant  ]if^  C.  A.  Hall  (Lofufoa:  A.  d  C.  Black,  1915,  pp.  11+380,  pit.  74, 
fig$.  80), — ^This  book,  while  popular  as  regards  content  and  style,  and  Intended 
primarily  for  nature  lovers  and  amateur  botanists,  deals  with  most  of  the  main 
divisions  and  topics  usually  considered  in  connection  with  a  more  formal  and 
scientific  study  of  plant  life,  including  a  chapter  on  fossil  plants. 

Mass  mutation  in  (Bnothera  pratineola,  H.  H.  Babtlett  (Bot,  Oaz,,  00 
(1915),  No,  6,  pp.  425-456,  flffi.  i5).— This  article,  whUe  considered  to  be  of  a 
preliminary  character  as  regards  many  genetic  relationships  between  tbe  muta- 
tions and  the  parent  species,  reports  a  continuation  of  studies  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  83,  pp.  221,  624).  It  deals  with  muUtions  of  OS.  pratineola,  which 
gives  rise,  in  successive  generations,  to  mutations  belonging  to  several  distinct 
types.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these,  when  young.  Is  (B,  praUmoola  iM»min#- 
lorio,  originating  in  every  generation  from  seven  of  the  eight  independent  strains 
which  have  been  studied.  The  eighth  strain  exhibits  the  phenomenon  whi<di 
has  been  called  by  the  author  "*  mutation  en  masse,**  and  has  been  designated 
as  Lexington  B.  This  differs  from  all  the  other  strains  of  (S,  praiineoia  in  that 
It  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic  group  of  four  mutations,  that  these  occur  In 
such  large  numbers  as  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  term  mass  mutation,  and  that  it 
does  not  give  rise  to  the  mutant  <B,  nummniaria  and  certain  other  mutations 
produced  by  strains  which  do  not  show  mass  mutation. 

(Bnothera  gigas  nanella,  a  Mendeliaa  mutant,  H.  DbVeibs  (Bot  Oaz,,  60 
(1915),  No.  5,  pp.  5^-545 ).^The  author  gives  an  account  of  studies  as  a  result 
of  which  he  states  that  (B,  ffiffa9  produces  dwarte  (about  1  to  2  per  cent)  and 
mutant  hybrids  of  normal  stature,  which,  after  self-fertilisation,  give  from  16  to 
18  per  cent  (theoretically  26  per  cent)  of  dwarfs.  These  mutant  hybrids  men- 
delize  after  self-fertillsation,  yielding  about  18  per  cent  of  dwarte,  26  per  o»it 
of  normal  specimens  of  tall  stature,  and  67  per  cent  of  hybrids  of  the  same  type. 
The  latter  gave  among  their  progeny  about  21  per  cent  of  dwarfs.  The  mutant 
hybrids,  fertilized  by  OS.  giga9  naneiia,  yield  from  80  to  43  per  cent  (theoreti- 
cally 60  per  cent)  of  dwarfs. 

In  artificial  crosses  with  (S.  gioa%  the  dwarfs  follow  Menders  law.  The  pro- 
duction of  dwarfis  from  (E.  gigoi  by  means  of  mutation  is,  therefore,  considered 
as  requiring  the  copulation  of  two  gametes,  both  of  which  are  potentially  mu- 
tated into  dwarfs.  The  mutant  hybrids,  then,  it  is  thought,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  fertilization  of  a  mutated  gamete  by  a  normal  one.  They  are  corre- 
spondingly less  rare  than  the  dwarfs  themselves.  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
dwarfs  of  (E.  lamarckiana  do  not  follow  the  law  of  Mendel,  either  In  their  origin 
by  mutation  or  In  artificial  crosses  with  the  parent  species,  these  condusions 
are  thought  to  show  a  new  differential  character  between  (B.  gioa9  and  its 
parent  species. 
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Three  types  of  conimereUl  vanilla  in  Tiiliiti,  Gostantin  and  Boib  (Compt 
Reitd.  Acad,  8ci.  [PorUh  161  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  196-202) .—BincvLBSlng  three 
types  of  Tanilla  in  Tahiti,  the  authors  state  that  the  type  called  Mexican  Tanilla 
is  F.  planifolia,  that  the  type  called  Tahitan  vanilla  is  closely  related  thereto, 
but  that  the  type  which  has  been  provisionally  called  V.  tiarei,  and  which  is 
thought  to  have  appeared  there  five  or  six  years  ago  from  an  unknown  sonrce, 
may  be  a  variation  or  a  hybrid.  It  is  said  to  possess  qualities  of  commercial 
value. 

Qoichna  names  of  sweet  potatoes,  O.  F.  €k)0K  {Jour.  Wu$h,  Attad.  8oi.t  6 
{1916).  No.  ^  pp.  8&'90). — ^The  author  gives  some  results  of  studies  carried  out 
by  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition,  conducted  by  Prof.  H. 
Bingham  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agrictulture. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  Quichas,  who  live  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  use 
and  have  used  apparently  from  antiquity  the  names  **apichu'*  for  the  sweet 
varieties  of  Ipomma  hatatoM  and  **  cumara  **  for  the  starchy  kinds,  the  inclusive 
term  **  camote  "  being  used  for  both  kinds  by  those  who  speak  Spanish.  Both 
these  varieties  are  represented  by  local  strains  having  local  names,  a  number  of 
which  are  given.  Wild  sweet  potatoes  are  also  said  to  be  oommon  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  interior. 

It  Is  stated  that,  while  among  all  the  native  names  used  In  other  parts  of 
America  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  resemblance  to  the  Quichua  words 
"  apichu  "  and  **  cumara,'*  the  number  and  variety  of  such  names  testify  to  the 
American  origin  of  the  sweet  potato,  or  at  least  to  its  wide  distribution  in  pre- 
historic times.  The  name  **  cumara,'*  or  '*  kumara,'*  Is  also  used  for  the  sweet 
potato  In  Polynesia.    This  fact  is  regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 

Physico-chemical  studies  in  botany. — I,  Qermination,  Helens  Nothmanh- 
ZucKERKANDL  (/filemal.  ZUehr.  Phys,  Chem.  BioL,  $  (1915),  No.  B-^,  pp.  P^ 
106). — ^Thls  is  a  review  of  the  results  and  conclusions  published  by  previous 
Investigators  on  germination. 

The  j^ennination,  under  aseptic  eonditions,  of  Sea  mays  In  the  presence  of 
some  quinonoids,  D.  Roudbkt  (Compt.  Rend.  8oe.  Biol.  [Parit],  77  (1914),  No. 
to,  pp.  SOSS,  fig.  1). — Describing  the  behavior  of  malie  seedlings  grown  by 
placing  sterilised  seeds  on  cotton  in  test  tubes,  the  author  notes  that,  while  in 
case  of  the  control  tubes  containing  water  only  the  roots  penetrated  the  liquid 
fi'eely  and  atttalned  considerable  development,  In  tubes  containing  a  dilute 
solution  of  an  asin,  a  diamldoacridin,  or  one  of  two  oxasins,  the  roots  failed 
to  descend  into  the  solution,  a  portion  of  the  rootlet  showing  also  a  certain 
coloration  extending  to  the  growing  part  The  lowering  of  the  liquid  surface 
ef  the  solution  due  to  evaporation  was  followed  by  renewed  growth  of  the  root- 
let, in  some  cases  carrying  Its  point  into  tiie  liquid,  this  fact  suggesting  a  degree 
of  adaptation  to  a  medium  which  at  first  appeared  to  Inhibit  growth. 

Light  and  growth,  II,  A.  H.  Blaauw  (ZUehr.  Bot.,  7  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  465- 
5St,  fig$.  id). —The  author  has  followed  up  his  work  previously  reported  (E.  S. 
IL,  S4,  p.  228)  with  studies  on  plantlets  of  BeUtaUhiu  globomu  as  regards  rate 
of  growth  and  response  to  illumination  of  various  intensities  and  durations. 

It  Is  held  that  In  multicellular  organisms  a  characteristic  growth  reaction 
Is  produced  which  is  due  to  physico-chemical  change.  Phototropism  is  a  sec- 
ondary phenomenon  of  the  growth  reaction  to  light  which  results  when  the  plant 
Is  subjected  to  unequal  illumination  on  different  sides.  Plant  cells  are  not 
stimulated  because  of  obliquity  of  light  or  of  unequal  intensity  thereof  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  There  is  no  perception  of  light  or  of  differences  of  illumination, 
bot  light  produces  alterations  in  growth  rate  which  may  quickly  manifest 
themselves  through  a  striking  rec^wnsa 
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Th»  rtimnUtton  of  pcotoplMnle  gtfiwwiinr  hf  mjm  oi  diflanat 
Hklxnb  Nothmahn-Zucxsbkandl  {Ber,  DeuL  Bot,  G6mII^  SS  {1915),  No.  0,  w. 
SOISIS^  fltf,  ft), — ^It  baa  been  found  that  vlalble  ultraviolet  and  ultra-red  raya 
cauae  In  the  plasma  of  leaf  cella  of  Blodea  streaming  movements,  tbe  activity 
of  which  Increases  with  the  wave  length.  While  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
perature gradient  by  local  warming  in  case  of  a  aingle  leaf  caused  streaming 
movements,  the  warming  of  the  whole  shoot  bj  Immersion  in  water  bad  no 
Influence  in  this  connection. 

The  plgaants  of  fruits  in  relation  to  sobm  gvietie  esperiments  on  Gapsl- 
enm  anaunni»  W.  R.  G.  Atkirs  and  O.  O.  SHBEAan  {BcL  Froc  Boy.  DublinSoe.. 
n.  $er.,  H  (1916),  No.  tS,  pp.  M8-^5).— Presenting  results  of  a  prellmlnanr 
nature  from  a  study  of  the  genetics  of  ftruits  of  C.  mmmum^  the  authors  state 
that  in  these  fruits  red  is  dominant  to  yellow  and  appears  to  be  a  simple  domi- 
nant to  chocolate  and  oranga  DiflCerences  In  the  shadea  of  green  in  unripe  fruits 
are  ascribed  to  variations  in  the  numbers  of  cbromatophores  contained  In  each 
cell.  The  colors  of  ripe  fruits  are  due  to  red,  chocolate,  orange,  and  yellow 
plastid  pigments.  Bed  and  chocolate  have  not  been  shown  to  be  due  to  a  mix- 
ture of  pigments.  Some  red  fruits  contain  water-soluble  yellow  pigment  in 
small  quantities. 

Red  and  chocolate  pigments,  when  pure,  are  oily  liquids  which  have  not  been 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition.  This  property,  with  their  ready  solubility 
in  cold  alcohol  and  petroleum  ether,  distinguishes  them  from  lycopin,  carotin, 
and  xanthophyll,  the  solutions  becoming  colorless  when  allowed  to  evaporate  in 
sunlight.  Carotin  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  pyridin  and  yields  crystals  from 
this  solvent  similar  to  those  from  ethereal  solution. 

Peroxidase  in  Capsicum  fruits  diminishes  as  they  ripen  and  bears  apparently 
no  simple  relation  to  variety.  The  enzym  is  frequently  present  only  in  the 
epidermis,  wliile  the  deeper  tissues  may  contain  an  Inhibitor  with  a  strong 
reducing  action. 

The  origin  and  transformations  of  anthocyanin  producta,  F.  Mobbau  {Bui. 
8oo.  Bot.  France,  61  {19 H),  No.  7-^,  pp.  990-405). — ^Ref erring  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  an  earlier  communication  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  628),  that  mitochondria 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  anthocyanin  both  in  flowers  and  in  vegetative 
organs,  the  author  states  that  his  later  studies  appear  to  indicate  that  the  con- 
clusions formerly  announced  should  be  considered  as  subject  to  modification  by 
the  results  of  investigation  of  more  abundant  material  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

It  is  now  held  that  anthocyanin  in  floral  or  vegetative  parts  may  be  of  mito- 
chondrial origin.  On  the  other  hand,  in  numerous  cases  the  anthocyanin  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  formed  wholly  in  the  chondriosomes  or  the  anthocyanin 
corpuscles,  but  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  colorless  products 
which  become  colored  more  or  less  slowly.  The  colored  anthocyanin  products 
may  themselves  be  transformed  Into  colorless  products.  It  is  considered  proper, 
therefore,  to  rank  along  with  the  red,  violet,  and  blue  pigments  now  designated 
as  anthocyanins  the  colorless  compounds  which  are  inseparable  from  them  for 
purposes  of  study  and  which  are  always  found  in  the  cells  as  earlier  or  lat» 
products,  being  closely  related  to  them  as  regards  chemical  composition  and  as 
having  in  common  with  them  a  mitochondrial  origin. 

Oxidases  and  their  inhibitors  in  plant  tissues. — IV,  The  flowers  of  Iris, 
W.  R.  G.  Atkins  {Set.  Proc,  Boy.  Dublin  Soc.,  «.  ser.,  U  {1915),  No.  24,  pp. 
911'-5fn). — In  this  work  the  list  of  Iris  flowers  previously  employed  for  a  study 
of  peroxidase  reactions  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  626)  has  been  extended  greatly  and 
much  of  the  previous  work  has  been  repeated  with  a  view  to  flnding  out  how 
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far  tlw  aettTlttos  of  oxidising  ensynw  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  flower  and 
oOk&  factors,  such  aa  illumination. 

It  ia  stated  that  peroxidase  reactiona  of  certain  species  and  varieties  of  Iris 
are  similar,  though  the  distribution  and  quantity  of  anthocyanin  may  be  very 
dlffierent  Peroxidase  reactions  are  well  marked  in  the  Xiphion  group,  variable 
aa  regards  distribution  In  the  Apogon  group,  and  absent  in  the  Pogoniris  group. 
ActlvB  peroxidase  increases  more  or  less  in  Iris  flowers  kept  in  darkness,  and 
the  production  of  organic  peroxid  was  recorded  in  one  case.  Owing  presumably 
to  oompUcatlons  introduced  by  inhibitors,  it  is  Impossible  In  Iris  to  correlate  the 
diatribntlott  of  peroxidase  and  anthocyanin,  the  latter  frequently  appearing  In 
tb0  abemoe  of  the  former  in  an  active  state. 

The  f ormatlTe  starehes  of  gresn  leaves  and  their  utUiaatioa,  F.  W.  Nnca 
{MmHurwU9eH9ehaften,  S  {1915),  No.  SI,  pp.  4<^,  4O6).— Discussing  the  carbo- 
hydrate content  of  green  leaves,  the  time  at  which  it  is  greatest,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  tta  more  economical  utilisation,  the  author  notes  some  flndings  reported 
by  former  Investigators  or  obtained  by  himself. 

Observations  on  the  starch  content  of  several  plants  show  that  in  these  cases 
the  maximum,  while  it  may  occur  at  different  hours,  generally  falls  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening.  The  starch  content  of  leaves  and  its  transfer  appear  in  most 
cases  to  be  diminished  under  very  high  temperatures.  The  practice  of  gather- 
ing vegetables  late  In  the  afternoon  is  most  profitable  only  when  the  accumu- 
latlMi  of  carbohydrates  during  this  period  is  not  too  largely  neutralised 
by  Its  transfer  to  the  stems  before  its  sale  and  utilisation  the  next  day. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  which  is  suggested,  starches  tend  to 
diange  into  sugars,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ferment  in  the  leaves,  the  activity 
o€  which  seems  to  bear  some  rather  intimate  r^atlon  to  respiration.  It  is  sus- 
pended in  Irreiv^irable  gases,  but  is  resumed  after  removal  therefrom  if  they  are 
ef  a  nonpoisonous  character.  In  case  of  leathery  leaves  or,  in  particular,  those 
of  evergreens,  the  stores  of  carbohydrates  are  often  larger,  being  the  net  accu- 
mulations of  several  daya  The  mobility  of  starch  is  much  less  In  evergreen 
than  In  deciduous  leaves.  It  is  stated  that  the  fbliage  of  conifers  containa, 
particularly  In  autumn  and  q[>ring,  large  quantities  of  starch  In  a  stable 
eondidon. 

The  starch  economy  of  green  plants,  F.  W.  Nboeb  {Naturw.  ZUchr.  For9t  a. 
iMmdw^  IS  {1915),  No.  &-9,  pp.  370-^fiO).— This  is  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  facts  summarised  in  the  article  noted  above  • 

Starch  formation  in  underground  portions  of  herbaceous  plants^  J.  d'Abbau- 
MOifT  {Bui.  800.  Bat  France,  61  {1914),  No.  5-6,  pp.  547^51). —The  author  has 
followed  the  work  of  GuilUermond  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  624)  in  the  study  of  starch 
formation  as  related  to  leucoplasts.  He  states  that  besides  the  concentric  de- 
velopment of  the  starch  grain  there  may  be  noted  two  other  phases,  namely,  a 
peripheral  phase  developing  centripetally  and  one  developing  both  centripetally 
and  oentrifngally  at  the  same  time  from  the  periphery  and  the  center,  respec- 
tive.   These  and  related  phenomena  are  discussed  as  noted  in  different  plants. 

Hamas  as  a  souroe  of  carbon  for  gieea  planta,  M.  Moujabd  {Rev.  04n.  Boi., 
f7  {1915),  No.  SIS,  pp.  i-9).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  experimentation 
fhnn  which  he  concludes  that  humus  can  not  he  considered  a  direct  souroe 
of  carbon  for  green  plants  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  rOle  of  the  aah  constituents  in  living  plants,  I,  M.  A.  EkiOBOv  {ZHmt. 
Opytn.  Agron,,  1$  {1915),  No.  f,  pp.  970-9S0). — In  a  preliminary  account  of  the 
relation  between  ash  constituents  and  maturation  it  is  stated  tlmt  oats  remain 
green  after  being  desexed.  It  is  thought  that  the  direct  cause  of  maturation  in 
tbm  Gramlnes,  so  far  as  that  Is  manifested  in  the  yellowing  of  the  plant,  la  the 
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transfer  of  magnesliim  in  cooalderable  quantity  to  the  grains,  where  it  la 
fixed. 

The  root  nodulea  of  Oeanothus  americanas,  W.  B.  Bottomley  (Aiifi.  Bet. 
[Londanh  29  {1915),  No,  116,  pp.  eWh^lO,  pi.  i).— ^Jiving  an  account  of  inves- 
tigations on  C.  atnericanut,  the  autlior  states  that  the  root  nodules  of  this 
plant  are  modified  lateral  roots,  perennial  In  character  and  increasing  eadtt 
year  by  the  formation  of  endogenous  outgrowths  or  branches  structurally 
similar  to  the  branch  from  which  they  primarily  arise.  Each  primary  nodule 
or  bran<^  develops  four  lones  designated  respectively  as  merlstematic  (apical), 
infection,  bacterial,  and  basal.  The  younger  bacterial  cells  contain  rod-shaped 
organisms,  the  older  ones  spherical  bodies,  the  latter  being  the  bacterold  condi- 
tion of  the  active  nitrogen-fixing  rod-shaped  bacillus.  The  bacteria,  when  Iso- 
lated and  grown  in  pure  culture,  are  able  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  are 
considered  to  belong  to  the  BaoiUut  rudieiooia  group. 

The  aerating  system  of  Vieia  faba,  G.  HuNm  (Afm.  Boi.  {LomdoH^^  29 
{1915),  No.  lie,  pp.  627-^4,  fiff9'  6).— A  description  is  given  of  the  aerating 
system  demonstrated  for  V.  faba.  It  is  thought  that  the  division  of  Uie  air 
cavities  in  young  intemodes  facilitates  gas  interchange  in  the  active  region 
of  the  growing  point  It  is  suggested  that  the  production  of  lysigenic  cortical 
air  cavities  in  old  intemodes  is  a  device  to  assist  in  respiration  by  the  cortical 
cells  of  the  old  root  The  development  of  the  intercellular  space  system  of  the 
root  tip  is  thought  to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  aerating  system  in  the 
most  active  regions  of  cell  development 

On  the  coagulation  of  Hevea  latex  and  a  new  method  of  coagal*tto)n«  B.  J. 
Baton  and  J.  Qranthaic  {Apr,  Bui.  Fed.  Maiap  BtateB,  4  {1915),  No.  B,  pp.  2&- 
^0).~Reporting  work  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  Whitby  (B.  S.  R.,  2d. 
p.  149)  that  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  Hevea  latex  is  brought  about  by 
a  coagulating  enzym,  the  author  claims  that  these  experiments  indicate  that 
this  natural  coagulation  of  the  latex  of  H.  brasiUensU  is  due  to  certain  bac^ 
teria  which  infect  the  latex  after  collection.  There  are  two  types  of  organian« 
one  (favored  by  aerobic  conditions)  which  tends  to  Inhibit  coagulation  and 
produces  an  alkaline  slime  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  the  other  (favored  by 
anaerobic  conditions)  which  effects  coagulation  of  the  latex.  The  coagulation 
of  the  latex  under  anaerobic  conditions  is  not  constant,  owing,  it  is  thought, 
to  a  variation  in  the  constitution  of  the  latex.  By  the  addition  of  vaiioua 
sugars,  coagulation  under  both  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditions  always  occora. 
This  is  thought  to  be  explainable  on  the  supposition  that  a  medium  is  formed 
more  favorable  for  the  organisms  which  produce  coagulation  and  less  favorable 
to  those  producing  putrefactive  changes. 

The  assimilative  capability  of  witches'  brooms  on  cfaeny,  B.  Heinsichbi 
(Ber.  Deut.  Boi.  QeseU.,  SS  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  245-255,  figs.  2).— It  is  stated  that, 
in  experiments  descrit>ed,  considerable  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxid  was  accom- 
plished by  the  foliage  of  witches*  brooms  in  case  of  cherry. 

Dwarfing  effect  of  trees  upon  neighboring  plants,  J.  Y.  Beboen  {Bat.  Ckuf^ 
60  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  4^1,  4iKS). —Discussing  the  factors  generally  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  deficient  growth  of  plants  in  the  shade  of  trees,  namely* 
shading,  abstraction  of  water  and  of  salts,  and  the  possible  excretion  of  inju- 
rious substances  by  the  trees,  the  author  recwds  observations  made  during 
the  very  rainy  summer  of  1915,  in  CTambridge,  Mass.,  on  some  growing  plants 
shaded  by  a  belt  of  deciduous  trees. 

It  is  stated,  regarding  Aiter  nov€t^nglim,  ABcAepUu  tubero9a,  and  HeiianthMM 
ffro9»e'$&rratus,  that,  while  none  of  these  flourished  as  well  as  did  other  indi- 
viduals growing  in  open  ground,  all  were  perhaps  twice  as  tall  as  during  an 
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ordlDftij  seaflOD  aiicl  were  mncb  more  robust  than  usual.  A  spedmeQ  of 
CkeiOHe  glabra  grew  luxuriantly  and  flowered  freely,  tbough  for  some  years 
It  had  iMureiy  kept  allye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rathtf  xerophytic  Bed^im 
MephMdea  and  Hedera  helis  showed  no  better  growth  than  usual,  and  some 
other  plants,  as  Saponaria  oJBMnaUt  and  OwaliM  eomiouiaUi^  showed  little  In- 
crease over  their  usual  siza  It  is  thought  that  the  diffte^nces  noted  were  due 
to  increased  water  sun^ly,  and  that  many  plants  of  agricultural  importanos 
nay  be  as  soisitlTe  to  the  effects  of  diminished  water  supply  as  the  Aster, 
Asclepias,  and  Heliinthus  previously  mentioned. 

Badium  and  plant  growth  (Gard,  Chron^  3.  «er.,  58  (/9/5),  No.  1501,  P» 
M9). — ^In  conmients  on  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  said  to  have 
been  carried  out  by  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  It  is  stated  that  In  no  case  was  it  apparmt 
that  any  of  the  radium  prqwrations  had  a  bepefldal  effect  on  the  growth  oi 
the  crops^  In  not  a  few  instances  there  were  definite  indications  that  the  prepa- 
ratioos  had  exercised  an  adverse  influence  on  the  plants. 

Bibliography  on  the  effect  of  sulphur  dioxid  on  vegetation  and  ^«<«^^i  Ufa 
{V.  8.  Devi.  InL,  Bmt.  Miae$  Bvl.  98  (1915),  pp.  505-5iS0).— This  bibliography, 
uliich  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  chemists*  dub  library  of  the  Selby 
Smelter  Commission,  lists  nearly  100  articles  upon  the  biological  efltets  of 
SBlphur  dioxid,  giving  notes  or  brief  abstracts  of  most  of  the  articles  mentioned. 
Disappearance  of  sulphur  dioxid  from  dilute  mixtures  of  su^hur  dioxid 
vith  air,  Q.  G.  Baktbixs,  Ja.  (17.  B.  Dept.  /«!.,  Bur.  Mkum  Bal.  98  {1915),  pp. 
308-42$,  pte.  2). — These  investigations  were  carried  on  to  test  certain  observa- 
tkns  made  in  the  field  fumigation  experiments  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  85^ 
p.  28). 

It  is  stated  that  the  disappearance  of  sulphur  dioxid  from  a  mixture  thereof 
with  air,  when  introduced  into  a  carboy  containing  green  vegetation,  was 
found  to  be  due  in  great  part  to  absorption  of  sulphur  dioxid  by  the  plant,  but 
tai  some  degree  also  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxid  in  an  exoeas  of 
Bioist  air  and  to  absorption  by  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Bxperimentatlon 
showed  also  that  when  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxid  and  dry  air  was  left  in  a 
gtass  container,  there  was  a  disappearance  of  the  sulphur  dioxid  to  the  extent 
€f  about  10  per  cent  in  80  hours.  The  disappearance  was  greater  when  the  air 
showed  a  relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent  than  it  was  In  dry  air,  and  much 
greater  at  a  humidity  of  100  per  cent.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxid 
and  air  was  erpoaed  to  the  action  of  direct  sunlight,  a  gradual  disappearance 
ef  the  sulphur  dioxid  took  place.  This  wss  greatest  when  the  temperature  was 
highest,  which  fact  is  considered  to  iveclude  the  view  of  its  solution  by  water. 
lo  all  cases  both  oxidation  and  absorption  took  place  to  an  extent  which  was 
greater  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Defects  in  the  investigation  of  smoke  injury,  S.  Eickk  (Zischr.  Pfianzen- 
fenmib..  85  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  45-^8).— Discussing  the  methods,  results,  and  pres> 
ent  state  of  study  of  the  relations  between  soil,  plant,  and  smoke,  also  between 
smoke  and  the  aerial  portions  of  plants,  the  author  calls  attention  to  some  of 
the  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge  in  this  connection. 

Tests  of  various  brands  of  litmus  for  bacteriological  work,  Chsistik  J. 
Mason  (Connecticut  Btorrs  Sta.  Bui.  88  (1915),  pp.  126.  i87).— The  author 
gtres  a  wport  on  an  investigation  of  different  brands  of  litmus  to  determine 
their  adaptability  for  bacteriologioal  purposes,  basing  her  conclusions  on  the 
nmnbers  of  bacteria  which  developed  in  lltrous-lactoee-gelatin  plates  prertared 
for  testing  milk  or  its  products.  Of  the  four  brands  of  litmus  tested,  litmus 
eabes  were  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  though  the  difference  between 
asDlltmln  and  litmus  cubes  was  slight.  The  other  forms  of  purifled  litmus  are 
■Aid  to  have  inhibited  the  growth  of  bacteria  to  a  noticeable  degree. 
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An  electrle  incubator  for  bactorlological  woik,  W.  If.  Barm  {Cimmeeiieut 
Storrs  8ia.  Bui,  84  {1915),  pp.  1S9-HS,  jf^t.  S).—T!he  author  describes  an  elec- 
tric Incubator  which  he  has  made  that  proves  to  be  Inexpensive,  serviceable,  and 
durable.  One  of  these  incubators,  made  for  the  Oamegle  Institution  of  Waflli- 
Ington,  was  80  by  18  by  14  in.  inside  measurement  and  cost,  including  labor 
and  material,  $70.85.  This  has  been  in  use  for  three  years  and  has  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  A  trial  incubator  made  by  the  author  has  been  in  ooo- 
stant  use  for  10  or  12  years  and  has  proved  tiMwonglkly  satiaf^ctoty. 

IIE£D  CROPS. 

[Experiments  with  ileld  eropa  in  Barbadosl  {Rpt  Depi.  Apr.  Jlarba^ot, 
1914-15,  pp.  e-^lS).— Experiments  with  sugar  cane  conducted  at  16  estates 
included  a  comparison  of  seedling  varieties  with  the  White  Transparent  as  a 
standard.  The  results  show  that  B.  0460  yielded  on  the  average  5.76  tons  of 
oane,  or  1,727  lbs.  of  saccharose  per  acre  moro  than  White  Transparent,  and 
that  B.  6082  yielded  on  the  average  5.67  tons  of  cane,  or  1,884  lbs.  of  saccharose 
per  acre  more  than  B.  6490.  Results  are  also  rq;wrted  on  a  comparison  of 
seedling  canes,  including  B.  6460,  with  White  Transparont  when  grown  as  plant 
canes  and  rattoons  on  the  black  and  red  soils  of  the  island.  These  results 
also  generally  favored  the  seedling  ^anes.  In  a  fertiliser  experiment  with 
sugiir  cane  in  which  each  fertilizer  application  supplied  nitrogen  at  the  rate 
of  60  lbs.  per  acre,  sulphate  of  ammonia  apparently  produced  101  lbs.,  nitrate 
of  ammonia  834  lbs.,  nitrolim  496  lbs.,  and  nitrate  of  lime  647  lbs.  of  sae^ 
charose  per  acre  more  than  was  secured  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  results  of  selection  experiments  with  cotton  aro  reported  in  tables  whidi 
also  Include  a  description  of  the  different  varieties  and  strains  which  entered 
into  the  test.  The  work  in  progress  represents  an  effort  to  improve  the  In- 
digenous varieties  of  cotton. 

The  results  of  variety  tests  with  cassava,  economic  Colocasiese,  Galadiums, 
and  Xanthosomas,  leguminous  crops,  yams,  and  grasses  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  with  brief  notes. 

[Experiments  with  ileld  erops  at  the  Tortola  expariment  station],  F. 
Watts  {Imp.  Dept.  Apr.  We9t  Indies,  Rpt  Apr.  Dept.  Tortola,  191Jhl5,  pp.  7- 
15). — ^In  a  variety  test  with  sugar  cane  harvested  as  first  rattoons,  B.  6460 
ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  19.2  tons  of  cane  p^  acre,  and  this  was  the  only 
variety  giving  a  high  yield  in  an  unfavorable  season.  Experiments  with  cot- 
ton varieties  showed  that  St.  Vincent  was  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  St. 
Kitts  and  also  exhibited  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  dry  weathw.  In 
a  comparison  of  cassava  varietiea,  Blancita  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  7  tons 
per  acre.  The  results  of  tests  with  sweet  potatoes  in  1914-16  showed  the 
heaviest  yields  from  Harper,  AnguiUa,  and  Bourbon,  producing  18,024,  11,684, 
and  10,804  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  best  yields  of  peanuts  1,600  Iba. 
per  acre,  were  secured  from  the  Gambia  and  Dixie  Giant  varieties. 

Various  strains  of  cotton  originated  from  St.  Kitts  seed  were  tested  and  the 
yields  of  seed-cotton  were  found  to  range  from  968  to  1,118  lbs.  per  acre.  Field 
and  laboratory  notes  on  the  cotton-selection  work  are  given. 

[Experiments  with  field  crops  at  the  St.  Xitts-Nevis  experiment  statlonal, 
F.  Watts  (Imp.  Dept  Apr.  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Apr.  Dept.  8t.  KUtsNevie, 
1914-15,  pp.  2-14). — In  a  test  of  18  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  Caroline  Lee^ 
Playwell,  and  Brass  Gannon  ranked  first  and  yielded  In  the  order  mentioned 
over  1,600  lbs.  of  crop  per  acre.  The  results  of  variety  tests  with  yams  In 
progress  for  11  years  gave  first  rank  to  French  No.  8  with  an  average  yield  of 
14,870  lbs.  per  acre  followed  by  Jackroe  with  12,420  lbs. 
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Fertiliser  experiments  conducted  with  cotton  gave  tbe  highest  increase  over 
the  check  plat,  wliich  received  no  manure,  in  the  case  of  the  plat  receiving 
nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda,  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  and  phosphoric  acid 
as  basic  slag.  Ttie  results  of  fertiliser  trials  over  a  period  of  11  years  are 
ressirded  as  showing  that  under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion where  the  soil  Is  loose  and  open,  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers 
is  not  remunerative. 

Notes  are  given  on  selection  work  with  cotton,  and  the  results  thus  far  se- 
cured are  regarded  as  encouraging  although  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
reduced  the  yields.  Minor  experiments  with  peanuts,  guinea  corn,  malse, 
tobacco,  Rounceval  peas,  and  spocies  of  Stisolobium  are  briefly  noted. 

[WoriK  with  field  crops  on  the  goyemment  experiment  farm  at  Akola, 
Berar,  for  the  year  1914-16],  J.  H.  Ritchik  (DepL  Agr.  Cent.  Prov.  and  Bemr 
{India}  Rpt.  1914-15,  pp.  1-16,  pL  1). — ^A  description  of  the  farm  is  given  and 
the  lines  of  work  are  briefly  noted.  The  results  of  experiments  are  presented 
in  tabular  form. 

Id  a  rotation  experiment  cotton  followed  by  wheat  and  cotton  followed  by 
tur  proved  the  most  profitable  rotations  under  test.  The  wider  i^acing  of  cotton 
plants,  15  in.  each  way  or  15  by  20  in.,  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  this  is  con- 
sidered due  to  the  selection  of  seed  that  has  been  carried  on  and  which  has 
influenced  the  branching  habit  of  the  plants.  Topping  cotton  plants  proved  an 
unproductive  practice.  Among  the  varieties.  Rosea  cotton  as  in  former  years 
proved  the  most  valuable,  and  selected  Rosea  gave  better  returns  than  the  un- 
selected  strain.  Poudrette  was  found  to  be  the  most  economical  manure  for 
cotton  and  Juar  grown  in  rotation. 

Tlie  production  of  green  foraipe  during  the  entire  year,  A.  G.  ToififKLUs 
(Jfin.  Agr.  Nac  {Buenat  Aires],  /><r.  Oen,  EngeHanza  e  Invest.  Agr.  [Pttlu), 
Nq.  41  {1915),  pp.  125,  pL  1,  figs.  52).— The  value  of  green  forage  during  the 
entire  year  and  the  methods  of  producing  it  are  discussed.  The  crops  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  are  the  soy  bean,  cowpea,  velvet  bean,  corn,  non- 
saccharin  sorghums,  millets,  barley,  vetches,  horse  bean,  lupins,  and  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  composition  of  tbe  different  crops, 
the  time  each  occupies  tlie  land,  the  number  of  cuttings,  the  average  quantity 
of  green  forage  produced,  the  average  rainfall  during  the  growing  period,  the 
time  of  seeding,  sprouting,  and  harvesting,  and  other  popular  information  of 
a  similar  nature. 

The  number  of  temporary  roots  in  the  cereals,  R.  G.  Wigoans  (Jour.  Atner. 
8oc.  Agnm.,  8  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S1-S7,  pi.  1). — This  paper  reports  data  gathered 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  temporary  roots  In  corn,  wheat,  elnkorn,  and 
emmer.  The  results  of  the  study  are  given  in  tables  with  brief  comments. 
The  germination  tests  from  which  the  data  were  obtained  were  made  in  the 
latN>ratory  at  about  optimum  temperature  and  moisture  conditions  for  seed 
germination.  The  radicle  is  considered  ss  the  first  temporary  root  and  is  in- 
cluded In  ail  the  figures  given. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  results  secured  that  the  various  groups  of  corn  and  of 
wheat  do  not  have  a  regular  number  of  temporary  roots.  The  dent  corns  and 
pop  corns  tested  had  four  temporary  roots  in  a  greater  percentage  of  cases  than 
any  other  number.  It  Is  believed  that  the  flint  and  probably  the  sweet  corns  have 
one  temporary  root  in  more  cases  than  any  other  number.  The  soft  corns 
varied  greatly  in  all  cases  in  the  number  of  temporary  roots  produced.  In  the 
various  groups  of  wheat  the  greatest  percentage  produced  flve  temporary  roots 
instead  of  three  as  Is  ordinarily  rq;>orted. 
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The  prodnetioii  and  handUng  of  rndn  in  Argentina,  L.  Dutai.  (U.  8,  Dept 
Agr,  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  t81-298,  pU.  It). — ^This  article  describes  tbe  cereal 
producing  region  of  Argentina;  points  ont  the  Importance  of  cereal  and  flax 
production  in  that  country;  and  describes  the  methods  of  growing,  handling, 
and  marketing  of  com«  wheat,  oats,  and  flax,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  classes  of  com  grown,  the  planting,  harvesting,  and  storing  of  the  crop, 
and  to  the  seeding,  harvesting,  and  threshing  of  wheat,  oats,  and  flax.  The 
classes  and  varieties  and  types  of  wheat  commonly  grown  are  briefly  noted.  A 
description  is  given  of  the  grain  storage  facilities  of  the  country  and  of  the 
classification  and  inspection  of  grain  and  of  grain  contracts.  The  use  of  ware- 
house certificates  in  the  grain  trade  is  briefly  explained. 

Seed  com  for  the  1916  crop,  H.  D.  Hughes  and  W.  W.  Stantield  (Iovhi  8ta. 
Circ.  28  {1916),  pp.  S-16,  fiff$.  6). — ^The  results  of  a  study  of  seed-corn  conditions 
in  the  State  are  reported  and  methods  of  testing  seed-corn  are  described.  The 
general  survey  revealed  that  in  many  localities  the  quantity  of  seed-corn  avail- 
able was  suflicient  for  planting  the  next  crop  provided  the  corn  showing  con- 
siderable vitality  be  given  the  individual  ear  test  to  remove  the  worthless  ears. 

From  tests  made  at  the  station  the  cost  was  found  to  be  from  15  to  45  eta 
for  each  hundred  ears,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  method  used.  The  cost  of 
testing  by  the  Rag  Doll  method  was  18  cts.  and  by  the  saw-dust  box  method 
27  cts.    Complete  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Rag  Doll  tester  are  given. 

During  the  fall  of  1915,  220  lots  of  seed-com  of  20  ears  each  were  picked  on 
different  dates,  the  first  on  October  4  and  the  last  or  eleventh  series  of  lots  on 
December  18.  Two  selections  were  made  each  week,  one  of  the  most  mature 
ears  and  the  other  of  immature  or  soft  ears.  Each  of  the  4,400  ears  was  tested 
late  in  Febraary.  The  results  showed  that  of  the  mature  ears  picked  at  we^ly 
intervals  and  stored  in  seed  houses  with  continuous  heat  74  per  cent  gave  strong 
germination ;  the  same  quality  picked  at  the  same  time  but  stored  in  a  closed 
shed  with  no  artificial  heat,  85  per  cent ;  and  of  those  stored  in  an  open  shed 
only  11  per  cent  gave  strong  germination.  The  more  immature  seed  corn  picked 
at  wet^l^y  intervals  and  cured  and  stored  in  the  seed  house  with  artificial  heat 
gave  54  per  cent ;  those  in  a  closed  shed  14  per  cent ;  and  those  in  an  open  shed 
10  per  cent 

Cotton — ^varieties  and  limiting  factor  tests,  W.  L.  Htttchinson  {South 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  186  {1916),  pp.  i9).— This  bulletin  reports  some  results  of 
experiments  with  cotton  conducted  in  1918,  1914,  and  1915.  The  results  of 
variety  tests  are  given  in  tables  with  brief  comments.  The  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season  is  also  shown. 

Thirty  varieties  were  tested  at  the  Pee  Dee  substation  In  1914  and  1915,  many 
of  the  varieties  being  grown  In  both  years.  In  1914,  CJook  Improved  headed 
the  list  with  a  yield  of  2,205  lbs.  of  seed-cotton  per  acre,  39  per  cent  of  lint,  and 
800  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  produced  being  $130.  The 
range  in  lint  production  for  the  80  varieties  was  from  401  to  860  lbs.  per  acre 
and  the  percentage  of  lint  from  80  to  89.  In  the  test  of  1915  the  variety  Pulnott 
ranked  first  in  yield  of  lint  per  acre  with  949  lbs.,  and  In  total  value  of  crop 
with  $146.20  per  acre.  The  range  In  yield  of  lint  per  acre  for  the  80  varieties 
this  year  was  from  528  to  949  lbs.,  and  the  percentage  of  lint  from  29  to  39. 
Gook  Improved  this  year  ranked  third  in  the  yield  of  lint  per  acre  with  889 
lbs.,  but  ranked  first  In  the  percentage  of  lint. 

The  main  station  in  1913  tested  21  varieties  in  small  groups.  The  varieties 
showing  special  merit  and  their  yields  of  seed-cotton  per  acre  were  as  fbllows : 
Simpkins  Ideal  1,768  lbs.,  Petway  1,731  lbs.,  Eitchings  1,664  lbs.,  CJook  Im- 
proved 1,626  lbs.,  and  a  hybrid  between  King  and  Triumph  1,405  Iba.    In  a  test 
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of  24  varieties  In  1915,  Doable  Limbed  stood  first  in  the  rate  of  yield  of  seed- 
cotton  with  2,442  lbs.  per  acre,  in  the  yield  of  lint  per  acre  with  810  lbs.,  in  the 
yield  of  seed  per  acre  with  1,682  lbs.,  and  in  total  Talne  of  crop  per  acre  with 
$12»M.  The  range  in  percentage  of  tint  of  the  24  yarieties  was  from  80  to  89 
per  cent.  Cook  Improved  leading  in  this  respect.  In  yield  of  seed  cotton  per 
acre  the  varieties  ranged  from  1,146  lbs.  to  2,442  lbs. 

At  the  Pee  Dee  substation,  experiments  were  conducted  in  1914  and  1915  to 
determine  the  limiting  factor  or  fiictors  of  cotton  production,  and  a  similar  test 
was  conducted  with  com.  The  results  secured  with  both  crops  given  in  tables 
siiow  that  tor  the  two  seasons,  nitrogen  was  the  principal  limiting  factor,  but 
moisture  may  become  the  factor  which  limits  the  production  in  some  seasons. 

Studies  on  the  cotton  plant  in  Bffypt,  W.  L.  Baixs  {Iniemat  In$i.  Agr, 
[Jtom«],  ifo.  Bia.  Agr.  ImML  and  Plant  DUeate^y  6  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  lOlt-lOBS, 
H'  i).— This  article  summarises  briefly  the  work  of  the  author  with  cotton 
in  Egypt  and  groups  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  these  studies  with  reference 
to  agricultural  practices,  including  irrigation,  sp|pning  requirements,  plant  phys- 
ic^OKy*  plant  breeding,  and  genetics.  A  bibliography  of  40  references  is  pre- 
sented in  conclusion. 

GomparatiTe  spinning  tests  of  the  different  grades  of  Aiiaona-Bgyptian 
with  8ea  Island  and  Sakellaridls  Egyptian  cottons,  F.  Tatlob  and  W.  a 
Dkak  (17.  B.  Depi.  Am'.  BnL  S59  (1916),  pp.  tO,  f§9,  f ).— A  report  is  presented 
on  spinning  tests  with  the  different  grades  of  Arisona-Bgyptian  cotton  compared 
with  ea^  other  as  to  waste,  tensile  strength,  bleaching,  meroerization,  dyeing, 
and  finishing  qualities,  and  also  compared  with  Sakellaridis  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  cottons.  The  tests  were  conducted  on  the  1914  crop  and  the  different 
lots  tested  Included  one  bale  each  of  extra,  choice,  standard,  and  medium  Ari- 
tona-Bgyptian  cotton ;  three  bales  of  Sakellaridis  Egyptian  cotton  of  the  grades 
good,  fully  good  fair,  and  ftdr ;  and  two  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton  of  the  grades 
flmcy  and  extra  dioice.   The  results  are  given  in  tables  and  are  briefiy  discussed. 

The  relative  waste  of  the  four  grades  of  Arisona-Egyptian  cotton  was  as  fol- 
lows: Extra  17.69  per  cent,  choice  18.56  per  cent,  standard  20  per  cent,  and  me- 
dium 20^  per  cent  With  reqpect  to  grade  the  four  bales  of  this  cotton  were 
found  to  be  intiportionat^  less  wasty  than  the  two  bales  of  Sea  Island,  and 
these  again  were  proportionately  less  wasty  than  the  three  bales  of  Sakellaridis. 

No  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  price  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cotton  and  the  percentages  of  waste  discarded  in  the  manufacturing  processes. 
Ariiona-Egyptian  was  estimated  to  be  lower  in  commercial  value  than  Sea 
Island  and  Sea  Island  lower  than  Sakellaridis,  when  equivalent  grades  were 
compared.  No  significant  relationship  was  observed  between  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  respective  grades  of  Ariaona-Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  difference  in  the 
tensile  strength  of  yams  made  from  the  three  kinds  was  practically  negligible, 
although  the  average  results  were  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  Sakellaridis  Egyp- 
tian cotton  with  the  Sea  Island  standing  second.  The  tensile  strength  for  the 
highest  number  of  yarns  was  in  fiivor  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  It  is  concluded 
from  the  results  that  our  domestic  cottons  are  equal  and  in  most  respects  supe- 
rior to  imported  cottons. 

The  results  of  a  laboratory  test  indicated  that  after  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
mercerising,  the  Arizona-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cottons  were  practically  equal 
to  each  other  and  slightly  superior  to  the  Sakellaridis  in  their  bleaching  and 
mercerising  ivoperties.  They  were  also  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  each  other 
In  dyeing  properties,  but  in  tensile  strength  the  advantage  was  slightly  in  fkivor 
of  the  Sea  Island  and  Sakellaridis.  The  finished  gray  and  mercerized  yams 
\  comparatively  equal  in  luster,  the  yellow  color  being  a  little  more  evident 
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in  the  Aiiioiui-Bgyptlaii  than  In  the  SakeUarldts,  which  Id  turn  was  aomewhit 
more  jellow  than  the  Sea  Island. 

Bftb:  A  unique  ajwttnk  of  cultiTatinff  ilee  in  weatem  India,  B.  Buck 
{InUmai.  In$t  Agr.  [Romeh  Mo.  Buk  Agr-  InieL  mmI  Plant  DUeases,  B  (1915), 
No.  8,  9p.  iiii-iii7).— This  system  is  described  and  discussed  with  reference  lo 
the  effect  of  the  different  practices  wliich  it  InToives. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  among  the  general  features  of  tiie  system  the  more 
prominent  ones  are  that  the  rice  Is  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  field, 
that  the  seed  bed  and  not  tlie  field  Is  manured,  and  that  by  burning  tlie  manure 
its  eftectlveness  is  increased.  The  term  "r&b"  refers  to  manure  burned  oo 
the  seed  beds  from  which  rice  plants  are  transferred  to  the  field,  and  at  one 
time  the  manure  thus  burned  consisted  mainly  of  branches  and  twigs  of  trees 
and  bushes  of  the  surrounding  Jungle.  l%e  advantages  of  transplanting  and 
of  the  manuring  of  the  seed  bed  are  considered  and  an  analysis  of  the  heating 
effect  in  Its  various  aspects  Is  presented.  It  Is  shown  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  transplanting  Is,  the  possibility  of  economising  In  the  use  of 
manures,  since  their  application  to  the  seed  bed  instead  of  to  the  field  gives  a 
greater  efficiency  for  a  given  quantity  and  incars  less  expense  In  the  applicatioa. 

A  study  made  by  H.  H.  Mann  et  al.  from  1909  to  1912  on  the  effect  of  heat 
on  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  character  of  the  soil,  the  effect  of  the 
ash  constituents  on  the  plants,  and  the  effect  of  heat  alone  compared  with  that 
of  the  ash  and  of  each  with  that  of  the  complete  application  used  in  the  **  rib  " 
system,  is  briefly  reviewed  and  the  results  summarised.  In  tHIs  study  the 
analysis  of  the  water-soluble  constituents  of  the  soil  before  and  after  heating 
showed  a  steady  increase  in  the  amounts  of  soluble  minerals  and  organic  mat- 
ter with  increase  of  temperature.  An  Increase  in  permeability  was  found  to  be 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  A  similar  increase  in  permeability 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  gypsum  was  only  able  to  effect  an  increase  In 
yield  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  produced  by  heating  the  soiL 

With  regard  to  the  biological  effects  of  heat  on  the  soil  It  was  found  that  the 
activity  of  the  aerobic  organisms  as  measured  by  the  rate  of  absorption  of 
oxygen  was  very  largely  reduced  on  heating  to  125*  G.  for  half  an  hour,  but 
never  wholly  destroyed,  and  that  after  7  weeks  it  greatly  exceeded  that  in  tiie 
unheated  soils.  It  Is  concluded  that  since  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  is  great- 
est immediately  after  heating  when  the  aerobic  activity  Is  lowest,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  soil  organisms 
during  the  growth  of  the  plants.  It  is  pointed  out  that  investigators  have 
shown  that  nitrogen  In  the  form  of  ammonia  is  the  most  effective  manure  for 
rice  and  that  greater  yields  are  obtained  by  applying  it  before  planting  thao  ac 
Intervals  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  concluded  that 
the  heating  effect  of  the  r&b  system  seems  to  produce  ideal  conditions  in  the 
seed  l>ed  as  it  causes  a  temporary  increase  in  ammonificatlon  of  the  soil  at 
the  most  fftvorable  period  in  the  development  of  the  rice  plant 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  641). 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  beets,  F.  W.  Peck  {Minnesota  8ia.  B«l.  ISi 
{1916),  pp.  S-35,  figs.  11). —The  results  of  a  study  of  the  cost  of  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction showed  that  man  labor  constituted  49.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
production.  Without  contract  help  the  growers  required  an  average  of  156.4 
hours  per  acre  to  produce  the  crop.  The  average  cost  per  acre  for  both  con- 
tract and  nonoontract  labor  was  $23.61.  The  average  rate  per  acre  for  pro- 
fessional labor  was  $17.19,  or  20.6  cts.  per  hour.  With  contract  or  outside 
labor  the  grower  spent  34  per  cent,  and  without  it  lU  per  cent  of  his  labor 
in  mar^eti^^  ^®  heeta. 
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Horse  labor  was  found  to  constitute  21  per  cent  of  the  cost,  110.6  horse  hours 
being  required,  costing  at  10  cts.  per  hour  $11.06w  The  average  of  all  farms 
gaye  a  cost  of  $9.97  per  acre  for  horse  labor,  of  which  one-third  was  spent  in 
marketing  the  beets. 

The  average  rate  of  seeding  was  17  lbs.  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  |2JS7  with  the 
seed  at  15  cts.  per  lb.  The  machinery  cost  varied  with  the  use  or  nonuse  of 
the  manure  spreader,  but  averaged  $1.21  per  acre.  Commercial  fertilizer  was 
applied  in  5  of  the  11  localities  studied,  but  the  results  in  yields  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  its  value.  The  average  cost  per  acre  was  $1.78  for  about  120  lbs. 
Od  these  farms  from  6  to  16  loads  of  manure  were  usually  applied  for  the  beet 
crop  and  the  labor  of  application,  the  only  charge  made,  amounted  to  $3.66  per 
acre.  Land  rental  constituted  15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  the  average  cash 
rental  paid  and  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  owned  land  amounting  to  $7.74  per 
acre. 

The  total  cost  of  production  per  acre  was  $47.66.  On  the  average  normal 
yirid  basis  of  9.82  tons  per  acre,  the  cost  was  $4.85  per  ton.  The  receipts  were 
$5  per  ton  in  each  case,  leaving  a  profit  of  15  cts.  or  $1.45  per  acre.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  producer  received  $7.74  per  acre  as  land  rent  and  $23.31  as  pay 
for  his  own  labor,  a  total  income  over  other  expenses  of  $32.50  per  acre.  With 
the  employment  of  contract  labor,  the  producer  had  $15.31  per  acre  for  rent, 
for  his  own  labor,  and  for  profit. 

The  yields  varied  from  5  to  22  tons  per  acre  with  a  normal  average  for 
the  three  years  of  9.82  tons.  The  average  of  the  estimates  of  the  value  of 
beet  tops  by  the  growers  was  $4.40  per  acre.  It  was  also  estimated  that  an 
increase  of  6  bu.  of  wheat  and  of  4  to  6  bu.  of  barley  and  oats  may  be  expected 
when  these  crops  follow  sugar  beets. 

Sweet  potato  caltore  in  Arkansas,  W.  H.  Wicks  (Arkansas  8ta.  Bui.  124 
{IBtS),  pp.  SSI,  figs.  21).— This  bulletin  is  a  brief  popular  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  sweet  potatoes  in  Arkansas.  The  topics  discussed  are  location  of 
Held,  selection  of  seed,  varieties,  propagation,  the  soil — its  preparation  and 
fertilization,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing.  Notes 
are  also  given  on  the  importance  of  the  sweet  potato  industry  of  the  State,  and 
on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  returns  that  may  be  expected. 

The  fire-holding  capacity  of  tobacco  leaves  as  a  factor  in  tobacco  breed- 
ing, D.  HoFncANN  (Fuhling's  Landw.  7Ag.,  64  (1915),  No.  lS-14,  pp.  366-371).^ 
This  article  discusses  the  Importance  of  the  flre-holdlng  capacity  of  tobacco 
leaves,  and  points  out  certain  diflSculties  encountered  in  breeding  for  a  high 
quality  in  this  respect.  A  report  is  also  given  of  counts  made  to  determine  the 
possible  seed  production  of  tobacco  plants  and  of  the  length  of  time  the  leaves 
of  certain  selected  plants  continued  to  glow  in  a  burning  test 

The  results  of  the  seed  counts  indicated  that  an  average  plant  may  produce 
202300  seeds.  In  1914  the  duration  of  glow  of  150  unfermented  leaves  ranged 
from  10  seconds  to  the  complete  incineration  of  the  leaf.  Fire-holding  capacity 
appeared  to  be  a  heritable  character.  It  is  stated  that  the  plants  under  test 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  color  and  structure  of  leaf,  characteristic  of 
plants  with  a  high  potash  content,  and  of  early  maturity. 

Alaska  and  Stoner,  or  ''Miracle  ^'  wheats:  Two  varieties  much  misrepre- 
Mated,  C.  R.  Ball  and  C.  E.  Leighty  (17.  8.  Dept.  Apr.  Bui.  S57  (1916),  pp.  28, 
flgi,  fi).— The  history  of  the  two  varieties  of  wheat  is  reviewed  at  some  length, 
and  the  results  of  comparative  tests  made  by  several  experiment  stations  and 
tUs  Department  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  discussed. 

In  summarizing  the  experimental  results  it  is  pointed  out  that  Alaska  wheat 
has  failed  to  produce  even  fair  yields  when  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
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and  that  It  is  not  as  good  a  milling  wheat  aa  many  other  widdy  grown  varietlea. 
It  is  further  concluded  that  Stoner  wheat  does  not  differ  essentially  in  value 
from  many  other  wheats  now  widely  grown  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The 
variety  did  not  outyield  all  varieties  in  any  of  the  tests  made  nor  did  it  rank 
above  all  others  in  tillering  capacity.  The  use  of  20  to  80  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre  was  found  insufficient  for  the  production  of  maTlmum  yields. 

The  seed  field,  H.  L.  Bollet  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Cire.  12  (1916),  pp.  ^).— 
Brief  popular  directions  are  given  for  growing  seed  of  different  tBrm  crops 
on  the  farm. 

Agrricultural  seed,  G.  P.  Bubns  (Vermont  Sta.  Buk  19$  {1916),  pp.  S-40). — 
A  report  is  made  in  tabular  form  on  the  analysis  of  343  samples  of  agri- 
cultural seed  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  markets  of  Vermont  The  guarantied 
and  actual  purity  percentages  and  the  approximate  number  of  weed  seeds  in 
a  pound  are  given,  together  with  the  amount  of  ergoted  grain  found  in  the 
timothy  and  red-top  samples.  In  discussing  the  results  of  the  inspection  it  is 
pointed  out  that  of  337  samples  204  were  equal  to  or  better  and  133  were 
below  the  standard  of  purity  proposed  by  this  D^Murtment  A  synopsis  of 
the  Vermont  seed  law  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  wholesaler,  retailer,  and 
the  station  is  presented,  and  advice  to  the  farmer  regarding  the  purchase  of 
seed  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  seed  analyses  published  by  the  station 
under  the  law  is  given. 

How  seed  testing  helps  the  farmer,  E.  Bbown  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook 
1915,  pp.  811^16,  pis,  2). — The  inefficiency  of  certain  state  seed  laws  is  pointed 
out  in  this  article,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
federal  seed  importation  act  on  the  quality  of  imported  seeds.  Some  of  the 
practices  in  adulterating  seeds  are  briefly  noted.  A  list  of  publications  of  this 
Department  which  bear  on  the  testing  of  seeds  is  given.  It  is  stated  that 
seed  testing  helps  the  farmer  by  telling  him  what  part  of  the  seed  is  alive, 
of  what  kinds  it  consists,  and  how  many  weed  seeds  it  contains,  and  also  by 
furnishing  the  means  of  discovering  and  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated 
and  low-grade  seeds. 

It  is  reported  that  tests  of  samples  of  foreign  seed  showed  that  between 
July  1,  1914,  and  October  1.  1915,  over  300,000  lbs.  of  light-weight  orchard 
grass  seed  was  imported  which  contained  an  average  of  only  28  per  cent  of 
seed,  the  remainder  being  chaff  and  dirt.  Nearly  2,500,000  lbs.  of  crimson 
clover  seed  Imported  during  the  6  months  following  April  1,  1915,  contained 
an  average  of  only  54  per  cent  of  live  seed,  and  of  this  quantity  the  germina- 
tion of  500,000  lbs.  averaged  but  38  per  cent.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  in 
the  spring  of  1915  the  importation  of  rape  seed  resulted  In  market  supplies 
of  three  distinct  plants  sold  as  winter  rape:  (1)  Winter  rape,  a  biennial 
forage  crop  with  fleshy,  succulent  roots,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  forage 
the  first  year  and  seeding  the  second  year  after  planting;  (2)  oil-seed  rape 
similar  to  winter  rape  in  its  early  stages  but  maturing  seed  in  midsummer  of 
the  first  year  of  growth;  and  (3)  turnip  rape,  an  oil  seed  producing  turnip 
of  but  little  forage  value  as  compared  with  winter  rape. 

HOKTICTTLTTTBE. 

China,  a  fruitful  field  for  plant  exploration,  F.  N.  Metsb  (17.  £f.  Dept 
Affr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  205-224,  pU.  8,  fig.  1).— This  comprises  a  popular 
r6sum6  of  the  author^s  explorations  in  China  in  search  of  information  relative 
to  plant  industries  and  plant  material  that  might  be  adapted  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 
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A  genetic  analysis  of  hortitealturacl  varieties  propagrated  by  vegetative 
means,  D.  F.  Jonks  (Proc.  8oc,  Hort,  Sci.,  12  {1915),  pp.  1S1-U1).—A.  short 
paper  on  this  subject  in  which  the  author  advocates  an  analytic  study  of 
plant  varieties  usually  propagated  by  vegetative  means  before  attempting  to 
improve  such  plants  by  breeding  operations. 

HyrtaceouB  possibilities  for  the  plant  breeder,  P.  J.  Wester  {Philippine 
Agr.  Rev,  [English  Ed.'\,  8  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  207-215).— In  continuation  of  a 
previous  article  dealing  with  the  annonas  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  642)  the  author 
here  describes  64  species  of  myrtaceous  plants  with  edible  fruit  of  which  20 
belong  to  the  genus  Psidium,  19  to  the  genus  Eugenia,  and  scattered  species 
to  13  other  genera.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  with  the  view  of  calling 
the  attention  of  horticulturists  and  breeders  to  the  valuable  plant  material 
among  the  myrtaceous  plants. 

Garden  calendar  for  1916  {Mantffomery,  Ala.:  Agr.  and  Indus.  Dept,  Immigr, 
and  Markets  Bur.,  1916,  pp.  2). — ^This  calendar,  which  is  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  Alabama  conditions,  contains  notes  on  flower  plantings,  succession 
crop  combinations  for  vegetables,  and  vegetable  planting  tables. 

Fungicide  and  insecticide  inspection  (Jfaine  8ta.  Off.  Insp.  15  {1916),  pp. 
8). — ^A  report  on  analyses  of  33  samples  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  analyzed 
by  the  station  during  1915,  with  a  discussion  by  A  M.  G.  Soule. 

[Sprayingr  in  Oregon]  {Oreg.  Agr.  Col.  Bui.  228  [1916],  pp.  32).— This  bulle- 
tin consists  of  two  sections.  The  first,  on  Orchard  Spraying  in  Oregon,  1916, 
by  H.  P.  Barss  and  A  L.  Lovett  (pp.  3-24),  gives  information  relative  to  the 
more  Important  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  various  orchard  fruits  and  their 
control,  including  directions  for  making  spray  mixtures.  In  the  second.  Spray- 
ing Machinery,  by  V.  R.  Gardner  (pp.  25-^2),  the  author  calls  attention  to 
the  adaptation  of  spray  machinery  of  different  types  to  particular  orchard 
conditions. 

Report  of  the  experimental  fields  of  the  Chamber  of  Ag^riculture  of  the 
Province  of  Hanover  in  Poppenborg  for  the  year  1914,  O.  Hollmann 
{Landw.  Jahrb.,  48  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  659-716,  pis.  10,  fig.  i).— Experiments 
conducted  with  peas,  beans,  and  cabbage  in  1914  are  reported.  The  experi- 
ments deal  chiefly  with  cultural  methods,  variety  tests,  and  methods  of  con- 
trolling diseases. 

Asparagus,  R.  W.  DeBaun  {New  Jersey  Bias.  Ore.  57  {1916),  pp.  4). — ^This 
circular  discusses  the  method  of  establishing  an  asparagus  field,  planting,  care 
the  first  season,  care  during  and  after  the  cutting  season,  fertilizers,  insect 
enemies  and  disease,  and  harvesting  the  crop. 

Sand  for  cabbage  seed  bed,  M.  G.  Kains  {Country  Gent.,  81  {1916),  No.  14, 
p.  7^5). — In  connection  with  a  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  various  soil 
mixtures  on  the  root  development  of  early  cabbage  being  conducted  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  preliminary  results  indicate  the  desirability 
of  using  for  the  seed  bed  a  soil  composed  largely  of  sand.  The  sand  seems  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  roots  by  forcing  them  to  reach  for  food  and  at  the 
same  time  retards  the  early  development  of  tops.  Because  of  their  strength  the 
plants  seem  to  be  able  to  resist  disease  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  plants 
grown  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Studies  in  lettuce  breeding,  G.  B.  Dxtbst  {Proe.  8oc.  Hort.  8oL,  12  {1915), 
pp.  96-98). — This  paper  discusses  chiefly  crosses  made  at  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station  between  open  heading  and  close  heading  varieties  of  lettuce. 

Inheritance  in  tomatoes,  G.  W.  Hood  {Proc.  8oc.  Hort.  8oi.,  12  {1915),  pp. 
88-95). — ^Tbe  experiments  here  described  were  started  by  the  author  at  the 
Hldiigan  Experiment  Station  in  1912  and  later  continued  at  the  Nebraska  Sta- 
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tlon,  where  the  Fs  and  succeeding  generations  were  grown.  A  number  of 
crosses  were  made  with  the  object  of  studying  the  unit  characters  found  In 
dwarf  and  standard  varieties  as  well  as  to  produce  some  superior  commercial 
variety.  Data  secured  from  various  crosses  of  Fi  and  Fs  generations  are  here 
presented  and  discussed. 

Tomato  growing  in  California,  S,  S.  Rogebs  {Calif omia  8ta.  Circ.  147  {1916), 
pp.  12)— A  revision  of  Bulletin  239  (E.  S.  R..  29.  p.  540). 

Acreage  of  fruits  in  California,  bearing  and  nonbearinir,  in  1915,  G.  P. 
Weldon  {CaL  Fruit  News,  53  {1916),  No.  1450,  p.  5). — A  statistical  compilation 
showing  the  bearing  and  nonbearing  acreage  of  various  fruits  and  nuts  in 
California  in  1915. 

Orchard  management  investigations,  J.  Oskamp  {Proc.  8oc.  Hort,  ScL,  IB 
{1915),  pp.  44-47). — In  this  paper  the  author  briefly  outlines  an  experiment  in 
orchard  soil  management  which  has  been  under  way  in  southern  Indiana  for  a 
period  of  five  years.    No  results  are  presented  in  this  paper. 

Orchard  economics,  M.  W.  Richards  {Proc.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.,  It  {1915),  pp. 
47-50). — ^A  discussion  of  management  costs  reported  from  a  representative  apple 
orchard  included  in  the  system  of  community  demonstration  orchards  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  some  five  years  ago. 

The  water  supply  and  fruit  bud  formation,  W.  Paddock  {Proc,  Soc,  Hort, 
Sci.,  12  {1915),  pp.  51-^4)' — In  this  paper  the  author  reviews  some  data  secured 
in  orcharding  experiments  at  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  (E.  S. 
R.,  33,  p.  44)  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  amount  of  moisture  present 
in  the  ground  about  the  time  when  fruit  buds  begin  to  differentiate  is  an  im- 
I>ortant  factor  in  the  development  of  fruit  buds. 

The  science  of  orchard  heating,  C.  Nichols  {Proc,  Soc.  Hort.  Sci,,  12  {1915), 
pp.  22-27). — ^Thls  comprises  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  development  of 
frost  protection  devices,  including  brief  descriptions  of  a  number  of  forms  now 
in  use. 

The  root  systems  of  nursery  apple  trees,  J.  K.  Shaw  {Proc,  Soc.  Hort.  Sci., 
12  {1915),  pp.  68-72). — In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  chiefly  the  Influence 
of  different  apple  scions  on  the  root  systems  usually  employed  for  grafting 
apple  trees.  A  number  of  observations  based  on  an  investigation  of  the 
interrelation  of  root  and  scion  In  apples  started  at  the  Massachusetts  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1912  are  also  presented. 

The  results  of  apple  pruning  investigations,  W.  H.  Alderman  {Proc.  Soc, 
Hort.  Sci.,  12  {1915),  pp.  54-59). — ^Thls  comprises  a  preliminary  report  of  experi- 
ments started  by  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  In  1911  in  which  trees 
in  several  orchards  were  given  varying  amounts  of  dormant  pruning.  The 
results  secured  in  the  various  orchards  are  here  grouped  together  and  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  the  effect  upon  vigor,  growth,  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
amount  of  pruning  and  season  of  pruning. 

Thus  far  the  results  secured  indicate  that  heavily  pruned  trees  do  not  make 
as  satisfactory  a  gain  as  lightly  pruned  trees,  either  in  total  length  of  growth  or 
in  increase  of  trunk  diameter.  In  young  trees  heavy  pruning  has  delayed  fruit 
bearing  and  light  pruning  encouraged  it  In  old  trees  that  have  been  bearing 
for  some  time  and  were  in  a  fair  state  of  vigor  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  vigorous  pruning  stimulated  fruit  production. 

With  reference  to  difference  in  season  of  pruning,  in  every  case  either  heavy 
or  moderate  dormant  pruning  stimulated  a  greater  growth  than  any  of  the 
summer  prunings.  The  reduction  in  vigor  was  less  in  the  case  of  early  summer 
pruning  than  in  either  repeated  or  midsummer  prunings.  Summer  pruning 
caused  a  great  decrease  in  the  size  of  leaf,  number  of  leaves  per  tree,  and  total 
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leaf  area  per  tree.  The  leaves  were  also  deficient  In  chlorophyll.  Data  secured 
In  young  orchards  Indicate  that  summer  pruning  has  a  detrimental  effect,  if 
any,  with  reference  to  early  bearing.  Merely  corrective  dormant  pruning  far 
exceeded  all  forms  of  summer  pruning  in  bringing  about  early  bearing  and  In 
some  cases  the  moderate  and  heavy  dormant  pruned  trees  produced  more 
bountifully  than  did  the  summer  pruned  trees. 

Some  points  on  the  greneral  care  of  apple  orchards,  J.  P.  Stbwabt  (Proc. 
State  Hort.  A$soc.  Penn,,  55  (1914),  pp.  89-95,  pi.  1). — In  the  present  article 
consideration  is  given  to  methods  of  securing  early  bearing,  the  control  of 
aphlds  and  red  bugs,  and  the  fruit  pit  disease  or  "  stippen.**  A  provisional  list 
of  varieties  with  reference  to  their  susceptibility  to  fruit  pit  is  also  given. 

Irrigation  of  peaches,  L.  D.  Batchelob  {Utah  8ta.  Bui.  I42  (1916),  pp.  9-23, 
ftgt.  IS). — ^This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  irrigation  experiments  started 
to  a  3-year-old  peach  orchard  in  1912. 

Data  secured  In  1913-14  showed  that  frequent  applications  of  irrigation 
water  applied  to  peaches  on  a  gi'avel  loam  soil  at  intervals  of  7  or  8  days  pro- 
duced a  more  continuous  and  greater  total  twig  growth  than  the  same  total 
amount  of  water  applied  with  larger  applications  at  Intervals  of  every  10  to  12 
days.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the  more  frequently  the  trees  should  be 
watered. 

Evidence  was  secured  showing  that  the  trees  may  receive  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  water.  The  maximum  duty  of  irrigation  water  applied  to  peaches 
on  a  gravelly  soil  was  31  acre-inches  during  the  years  1913  and  1914.  This 
amount  of  water  produced  a  total  twig  growth  practically  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  62  acre-inches  of  water. 

With  the  same  total  amount  of  water  applied  on  a  gravel  loam,  there  is  a 
regular  increase  in  crop  production  the  more  frequent  the  irrigation.  No 
amount  of  water  applied  early  in  the  season  to  a  crop  of  peaches  on  a  gravelly 
•oil  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  water  during  the  month  before  harvest. 

Poor  color  of  fruit  was  associated  with  an  Insufficient  amount  of  irrigation 
water.  High  color  of  fruit  was  associated  with  late  watering,  that  Is,  watering 
at  intervals  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  up  to  harvest  time. 

Some  peculiar  forms  of  winter  injury  in  New  York  State  during  the  winter 
of  1014-15,  W.  H.  Chandlkr  {Proc.  Soc.  Hort.  fifci.,  12  {1915),  pp.  118-121).— 
The  author  describes  a  form  of  winter  injury  to  peach  buds  observed  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1915  in  which  the  pith  of  the  bud  and  even  the  pith  of 
the  twig  at  the  base  of  the  bud  was  injured,  there  being  also  a  slight  injury  to 
the  xylem  and  some  to  the  cortex.  The  apparent  result  of  this  injury  was  a 
retardation  of  the  blooming  and  leafing  period  of  from  2  to  3  weelss.  As  the 
summer  progressed  a  normal  crop  of  fruit  was  developed  and  matured  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  as  that  on  trees  with  uninjured  fruit  buds. 

Similar  observations  were  made  on  pear  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  pears. 
however,  the  entire  fruit  spurs  on  many  trees  were  injured,  this  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  the  crop.  Where  the  injury  did  not  cover  all  of  the  spur  the  trees 
showed  some  recovery. 

A  stone-fmit  spray  made  from  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur,  G.  G.  Starches 
{Virginia  Sta.  But.  210  {1916),  pp.  S-I4,  fig.  i ) .—Preliminary  field  experiments 
were  conducted  in  1915  to  determine  the  value  of  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur 
as  compared  with  the  usual  sulphur  sprays  used  for  stone  fruits.  A  series 
of  laboratory  studies  was  also  conducted  relative  to  the  constancy  and  methods 
of  preparing  the  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur  solution. 

As  tested  for  one  season  the  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur  solution  gave  good 
tesulta  as  a  fungicide  with  very  little  spray  injury.    In  view  of  these  results 
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and  the  adyantages  In  preparation  over  the  ordinary  sulphur  aprays,  it  ia 
recommended  to  peach  growers  for  trial  on  a  limited  scale. 

A  spraying  schedule  is  given  for  insects  and  fungus  diseases  of  the  peach 
in  which  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur  is  substituted  for  the  summer  treatment  of 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur. 

Some  results  in  the  breeding  of  small  fruits,  R.  D.  Ahthont  (Froc  Soc 
Hart.  8ci.,  12  (1915),  pp.  121-125). — ^This  paper  discusses  some  results  secured 
in  breeding  work  with  raspberries  and  strawberries  which  is  being  conducted 
at  the  New  York  Geneva  Station.  The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the 
following  general  headings:  Purple  raspberries,  dwarf  types  in  raspberries,  a 
correlation  in  leaf  and  fruit  color  among  raspberries,  and  inheritance  of  sex 
in  strawberries. 

Fragaria  virg^iniana  in  the  evolution  of  the  garden  strawberry  of  Korth 
America,  S.  W.  Fletcher  {Proc.  8oc.  Hort.  SoL,  12  (1915),  pp.  125-1S7). — ^In 
this  paper  the  author  presents  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  garden  strawberry  of  North  America  is  of  mixed  origin,  with  F,  vir- 
giniana  and  F.  chUoenais  predominating. 

Experiments  with  stocks  for  citruSy  W.  W.  Bonns  and  W.  M.  Mebtz  (CaU- 
famia  Sta.  Bui.  267  (1916),  pp.  275-^01,  figs.  12). —The  authors  give  a  brief 
review  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  use  of  various  stocks  for  citrus  and 
describes  experiments  with  citrus  stocks  being  conducted  at  the  Riverside 
Citrus  Station.  The  principal  results  to  date  as  measured  by  the  first  five 
crop  years  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  noted  in  a  previous  summary 
of  the  work  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  736). 

The  pitanga,  A.  D.  Shamel  and  W.  Popbnoe  (Jour.  Heredity,  7  (1916),  No. 
4,  pp.  179-185,  ftg$.  2). — ^A  descriptive  account  of  the  pitanga  (Eugenia  unifiora) 
with  reference  to  its  botany,  distribution,  habits  of  growth,  the  fruit  and  its 
uses,  propagation,  and  culture. 

A  spotting  of  citrus  fruits  due  to  the  action  of  oil  liberated  from  the 
rind,  H.  S.  Fawcett  (Calif orrUa  Sta.  Bui.  266  (1916),  pp.  261-269,  figs.  2).— 
This  bulletin  describes  experiments  made  by  J.  D.  Culbertson  and  the  author 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  cause  of  "  green  spot "  on  citrus  fruits,  more 
especially  lemons. 

The  experiments  show  that  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  such  spotting  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  small  quantities  of  oil  liberated  from  the  glands  in  the  rind. 
The  oil  liberated  from  the  rind  by  any  cause  appears  to  act  powerfully  and 
quickly  upon  all  the  cells  at  the  surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  except 
those  immediately  surrounding  the  oil  glands.  The  affected  spots  remain  green 
while  the  remainder  of  the  rind  colors  normally.  Such  fruits  may  be  kept  for 
weeks  without  enlargement  of  the  spots  and  without  change  in  their  green  color. 
Sometimes  the  green  is  replaced  after  a  long  time  by  a  reddish  or  brownish  color. 
This  lowers  the  grade  of  the  fruit  but  usually  does  not  injure  seriously  its 
keeping  quality. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  conducted  with  oil  squeezed  directly  from  the 
living  rind  of  the  fruit  and  also  with  measured  quantities  of  commercially  ex- 
pressed lemon  oil.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  oil  from  the  rind  was  greater  on  fruit 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  than  on  similar  fruit  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  moisture 
being  the  same,  the  effect  was  greater  on  green  or  immature  fruit  than  on  fully 
colored  or  mature  fruit.  The  effect  was  greater  on  fruit  Just  picked  than  on 
similar  fruit  picked  for  some  days.  The  action  of  small  amounts  of  oil,  for 
example,  such  as  could  be  liberated  by  a  hard  pressure  of  the  thumb  against 
the  rind  of  a  dark-green  freshly  picked  moist  lemon  (or  by  0.01  cc.  of  the  corn- 
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merdaUy  expressed  lemon  oil)  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  typical  green  spotting. 
The  green  color  appeared  to  be  fixed  In  the  portion  acted  on  by  the  oil,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  rind  colored  normally  In  the  usual  process  of  curing  In  four 
to  six  weeks.  The  action  of  a  large  amount  of  lemon  oil,  such  as  0.1  cc.  or  more, 
under  the  same  conditions  caused  the  spots  to  become  brownish  or  reddish  rather 
than  green.  When  the  amount  was  sufficiently  increased  the  breaking  down  of 
the  tissue  was  so  great  that  blue  mold  started  in  a  few  days.  When  the  fruits 
acted  on  by  the  oil  were  left  attached  to  the  tree,  only  in  rare  cases  did  the 
green  color  remain.  As  the  fruits  continued  to  grow  and  mature,  the  sunken 
areas  were  partially  restored  and  only  slight  scars  were  left. 

**  Under  similar  conditions  the  oil  from  the  rind  of  oranges  acted  upon  other 
uninjured  oranges  In  the  same  manner  as  did  the  oil  from  the  rind  of  lemons  act 
upon  other  lemons.  The  oil  caused  the  spotting  of  tender  leaves  and  shoots  and 
the  withering  of  flower  buds  when  squeezed  out  upon  them.  The  action  of  the 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  rind  is  extremely  rapid,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
0.01  cc  of  lemon  oil  acting  for  eight  seconds  was  sufficient  to  show  afterward  a 
Tisible  effect  on  the  rind." 

Green  spotting  has  been  observed  almost  exclusively  on  fruit  picked  during  the 
late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  which  period  corresponds  to  the  season  of 
moist  atmo^herlc  conditions  In  California,  due  to  fre<fuent  rains  and  fogs.  The 
remedial  measures  suggested  by  the  present  Investigations  are  picking  the  fruit 
when  free  from  rain  or  dew  and  the  use  of  extreme  care  in  handling  fruit  to 
avoid  Injuries  or  knocks  that  would  tend  to  liberate  the  oil  in  the  rind. 

Cacao  culture,  A.  Ribeibo  dk  Gastbo  Sabbinho  (O  Cacauzciro  e  Sua  Cultura 
Intentiva,  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Min.  Affr,,  Indus,  e  Catn,,  1915,  pp.  25). — ^A  treatise 
on  cacao  culture,  including  information  relative  to  climatic  and  soil  require- 
ments, varieties,  propagation,  planting,  cultural  operations,  intercrops,  methods 
of  harvesting,  and  preparation  for  market  A  brief  bibliography  on  cacao  cul- 
ture is  Included. 

The  date  palm  in  Egypt,  T.  W.  Bbown  (Agr.  Jour,  Egypt,  5  {1915),  No,  1-2, 
pp,  65-79,  pL  1). — ^An  account  of  the  date  palm  with  reference  to  methods  of 
inopagatlon,  planting  operations.  Irrigation,  soil,  manures,  intercrops,  rate  of 
growth,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  male  and  female  palms,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  process  of  hand  pollination. 

Seport  of  the  proceedings  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Korthem 
Hut  Growers'  Association,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  September  1  and  2,  1915 
(A'ortft.  Nut  Grotoers  Assoc,  Proc,  6  {1915),  pp.  77). — In  addition  to  the  usual 
business  of  the  association  the  following  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  together 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  year  of  articles  dealing  with  nuts  and  various  phases 
of  nut  culture,  are  given :  The  Relation  of  Forest  Conditions  in  New  York  to 
Possibilities  of  Nut  Growing,  by  H.  P.  Baker  (pp.  17-23)  ;  [Nut  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania], by  F.  N.  Fagan  (pp.  23-27) ;  New  Tree  Crops  and  a  New  Agricul- 
ture, by  J.  R.  Smith  (pp.  30-35) ;  Notes  on  the  Hazels,  by  R.  T.  Morris  (pp. 
86-51) ;  An  Appeal  to  Owners  of  Hardy  Nut  Trees,  by  C.  A.  Reed  (pp.  51-57) ; 
History,  Dimensions,  and  Crop  Records  of  Parent  Northern  Pecan  Trees,  and 
Notes  on  the  Observation  of  Propagated  Trees,  by  W.  C.  Reed  (pp.  58-62) ; 
Walnut  Observations  in  C!alifomia,  by  L.  D.  Batchelor  (pp.  03-68)  ;  Pruning 
the  Persian  Walnut,  by  J.  G.  Rush  (pp.  69,  70)  ;  and  Report  on  Nut  Growing 
In  Canada,  by  G.  H.  0)rsan  (pp.  71,  72). 

Lawn  msLkine  in  California,  J.  W.  Gkkgo  {California  Sta,  Circ.  U9  {1916), 
pp,  8,  flff.  i). — ^This  circular  contains  practical  directions  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  lawns,  including  also  information  relative  to  methods  of 
controUlng  the  weeds,  rodents,  and  insects  In  lawns. 
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Forest  conservation  for  States  in  the  southern  pine  region,  J.  6.  Petebs 
(17.  S.  DcpL  Agr.  Buh  S64  {1916),  pp.  i-J).— This  bulletin  points  out  the  essential 
elements  In  the  various  forest  problems  that  confront  the  States  in  the  south^n 
pine  region,  shows  how  these  problems  are  interrelated,  and  discusses  methods 
for  solving  them,  information  being  given  relative  to  conservation  legislation 
already  in  force  in  the  different  States  and  the  nature  of  the  assistance  the 
Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  offer  to  forestry  in  these  States. 

Benewing  the  shelter-belt,  G.  B.  MacDonald  {Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  27  {1916), 
pp.  16,  figs,  18), — ^Thls  circular  descril>es  the  following  five  methods  for  renew- 
ing the  shelter-belts  in  Iowa:  Regeneration  from  one  side,  regeneration  from 
two  sides,  regeneration  by  clear  cutting,  regeneration  by  alternate  rows,  and 
regeneration  by  under  planting.  Each  method  is  Illustrated  with  drawings  ex- 
plaining how  the  work  is  carried  on  for  a  shelter-belt  of  average  size,  and  a  list 
is  given  of  tree  species  suitable  for  use  In  the  method. 

Beport  on  the  activities  of  the  Swedish  Institute  of  Experimental  For- 
estry during  the  3-year  period,  1912-1914,  G.  Schotte  and  H.  Hjesselman 
{Meddel.  Stat.  Skogsforaoksanst,  {Mitt.  Forstl.  Vers,  Anst.  Schtoedens),  No.  12 
{1915),  pp.  9-70,  I-XX,  fig,  1), — In  addition  to  a  brief  statement  of  progress 
mafle  In  various  divisions  of  the  institute  a  schedule  of* investigations  and  other 
projects  for  the  period  1915-1917  is  also  given. 

Progress  report  of  forest  ads^inlstration  in  the  Province  of  Assam  for  the 
year  1914-15,  A,  R.  Dicks  and  W.  F.  L.  Tottenham  {Rpt,  Forest  Admin, 
Assam,  19U-15,  pp.  i61i-{-26-\-5S-\-5,  pi.  i).— The  usual  progress  report  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  In  the  Western  and  Eastern  Circles 
of  the  Province  of  Assam,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
1914-15.  All  important  data  relative  to  alterations  in  forest  areas,  forest  sur- 
veys, working  plans,  yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Two  forest  arboretums  near  Brussels,  D.  E.  Hutchins  {Trans,  Roy.  Scot. 
Arbor,  Soc,  SO  {1916),  pt.  1,  pp.  1-H). — Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  of  vari- 
ous species  of  trees  In  the  Groenendaal  and  Tervueren  arboretums  near 
Brussels. 

The  development  of  the  vegetation  of  New  York  State,  W.  L.  Bray  {N.  Y. 
State  Col.  Forestry,  Syracuse  Univ.  {Pubs.},  16  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  186,  pU,  2, 
figs.  52), — ^Thls  study  comprises  as  a  whole  an  analysis  of  tlie  history  and  pres- 
ent aspects  in  the  development  of  the  native  vegetation  in  New  York  State, 
together  with  some  consideration  of  the  status  of  vegetation  as  modified  by 
human  action.  The  study  was  conducted  with  reference  to  its  subsequent  value 
in  investigations  along  various  phases  of  forestry  and  allied  lines  of  work,  such 
as  fish  and  game  propagation  and  protection  and  the  control  of  Injurious  In- 
sects and  fungi. 

The  subject  matter  is  treated  at  length  under  the  following  general  headings : 
A  general  review  of  classification,  growth  forms,  and  plant  associations ;  land- 
marks in  the  geological  history  of  vegetation ;  the  glacial  period  and  Its  effect 
upon  vegetation ;  modern  aspects  of  the  plant  geography  of  New  York ;  the  con- 
tent, zonal  relations,  zonal  features,  and  extra-continental  relations  of  the  New 
York  flora ;  the  sources  of  New  York  flora  in  general ;  development  of  vegeta- 
tion as  influenced  by  the  substratum  and  the  resulting  influence  upon  the  sub- 
stratum ;  the  bog  sequence  of  vegetation ;  the  development  of  vegetation  upon 
a  substratum  subject  to  prevailing  water  deflcit ;  the  resemblance  between  heath 
bog  and  pine  barren  vegetation;  general  survey  of  xerophytic  succession  in 
New  York ;  the  development  of  mesophy tic  vegetation ;  climax  vegetation ;  and 
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tbe  status  of  New  York  yegetation  under  cultural  conditions.  A  map  showing 
tbe  dominant  trees  in  different  sections  of  the  State  is  appended. 

The  evergreens  of  Colorado,  B.  O.  Longyeab  {Fort  Collins:  State,  1914,  pp. 
80,  figg.  58) » — ^Thls  publication  contains  popular  descriptions  of  the  native  ever- 
greens of  Colorado  and  also  discusses  the  uses  of  evergreens,  both  from  an 
ornamental  and  economic  standpoint;  methods  of  propagation  and  culture; 
and  iujsect  pests  and  diseases. 

Qoallties  and  uses  of  the  woods  of  Ohio,  W.  R.  Lazenbt  {Ohio  State  UrUv. 
Bnk,  20  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  75-111,  figs.  18).— In  this  paper  the  author  reports 
studies  relative  to  the  structure  and  physical  properties  of  woods  taken  from 
Ohio  trees.  Tabular  data  show  the  weight  of  the  various  woods  in  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  and  in  kilograms  per  cubic  decimeter. 

Tests  were  made  of  69  samples  representing  62  species  of  hardwoods  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  relative  rapidity  of  absorption  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  absorbed  by  air-dried  samples  of  Ohio  woods,  and  the  results  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form  and  discussed.  The  data  given  show  the  weight  in 
grams  of  water  absorbed  in  seven  days,  as  well  as  the  original  volume  in  cubic 
centimeters  and  the  amount  and  percentage  of  increase  in  weight  and  volume. 

Similar  data  are  also  presented  on  tests  conducted  with  eight  coniferous 
species  of  Ohio. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  woods 
used  in  Ohio  and  a  classification  of  the  principal  and  minor  uses  of  various 
Ohio  woods,  as  well  as  a  list  of  useful  products  from  wood  and  parts  of 


Dorabilitj  of  timbers,  P.  GaooK  {Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor.  Soc,  SO  {1916), 
pt.  i,  pp.  44^46). — ^An  examination  of  the  statistics  dealing  with  the  durability 
of  various  European  and  Indian  timbers  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the 
color  of  the  heartwood  is  no  safe  guide  to  the  durability  of  wood.  Although 
tbe  most  perishable  woods  appear  generally  to  be  light-colored,  there  are  dark- 
eolored  woods  wliich  are  by  no  means  durable  and  some  light-colored  woods 
of  exceeding  durability.  The  present  observations  are  in  opposition  to  Mayr*s 
law  which  states  in  substance  tliat  the  more  intense  the  color  of  the  heartwood 
of  timber  the  more  durable  it  is. 

Wood  as  building  material,  O.  Lang  {Das  Holz  als  Baustoff.  Wiesbaden: 
C.  W,  Kreidels,  1915,  pp.  XXI-{-S88,  pis.  2,  figs.  214).— A  manual  of  information 
relative  to  the  growth,  structure,  physical  properties,  and  uses  of  the  more  im- 
portant woods. 

Pointers  on  marketings  woodlot  products,  S.  L.  Wolfe  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1915,  pp.  121-lSO,  pis.  4). — In  this  paper  the  author  offers  a  number 
of  SQggestions  aimed  to  assist  the  farmer  in  securing  the  maximum  returns  from 
his  woodlot 

Vohtme  tables  for  timber  estimating,  T.  Johnson  {Massatabeller  for 
Trdduppskaitning.  Stockholm:  Zetterlund  &  Thelanders,  1915,  S.  ed.,  pp.  96, 
figs.  S). — ^This  comprises  tables  for  estimating  the  contents  of  logs  and  standing 
timber. 

Success  of  aeroplane  patrols,  F.  B.  Moody  {Canad.  Forestry  Jour.,  12  (1916), 
^0-  4>  PP'  i7i,  ^718). — ^This  note  calls  attention  to  the  successful  use  of  the  aero- 
plane in  detecting  forest  fires  during  the  fire  season  of  1915  in  Wisconsin. 

Forest  protection  in  Canada,  1913-14,  C.  Leavitt,  C.  D.  HowA,  J.  H.  Whitb, 
n  jll.  {Tor<mto:  Com.  Conserv.  Canada,  1915,  pp,  XIV-\-$17,  pis.  SI,  figs.  6). — 
This  report  comprises  a  compilation  of  information  dealing  with  forest  pro- 
tection In  Canada  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  forests  dur- 
ing the  years  1913^14. 
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Part  1  treats  at  length  of  tbe  railway  fire  situation  and  part  2  consists  of 
reports  of  the  committee  on  forests  of  the  CJommission  of  Conserratioo.  The 
succeeding  parts  deal  with  forest  fires  and  the  brush  disposal  problem;  the 
effect  of  repeated  forest  fires  upon  the  reproduction  of  commercial  species  in 
Peterborough  Ck>unty,  Ontario;  the  reproduction  of  commercial  species  In  the 
southern  coastal  forests  of  British  Columbia ;  and  forestry  on  Dominion  lands. 
Regulations  governing  the  granting  of  yearly  licenses  and  permits  to  cut  timber 
on  Dominion  lands  are  appended. 

Proceedings  of  forest  industry  conference  of  the  forest  protective  organi- 
zations of  the  Pacific  coast,  composing  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  with  state,  federal,  and  British  Ck)luLmbia  forest  agencies^ 
San  Francisco,  October  19,  20,  1915  (Proc.  Forest  Indus.  Conf.  West.  Forestry 
and  Conserv.  Assoc.,  1915,  pp.  SI,  figs.  10) . — In  this  report  the  following  papers 
are  Included:  Year's  Results  of  Private  and  State  Protective  Work,  by  E.  T. 
Allen  (pp.  4,  5) ;  The  Government's  Experience  and  Conclusions,  by  A.  S. 
Peck  (pp.  5-7) ;  What  the  Season  Taught  British  Columbia,  by  H.  A  Grainger 
(p.  7) ;  Fire  Weather  Forecasts,  by  E.  A  Seals  (pp.  7,  8) ;  Railroad  Fires,  by 
F.  A.  Sllcoz  (pp.  8,  9) ;  Forest  Protection  and  Modern  Invention,  by  C.  Du- 
Bois  (pp.  9-11) ;  The  Psychology  of  Sentiment  Making,  by  E.  T.  Allen  (pp.  11, 
12) ;  The  Business  End  of  CJooperative  Fire  Work,  by  A  W.  Laird  (pp.  12-15) ; 
Compulsory  Protection  Laws,  by  C.  S.  Chapman  (pp.  15,  16) ;  Relations  Be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Forestry  Organizations  as  the  East  Hopes  to  See 
Them,  by  H.  S.  Drinker  (pp.  17,  18)  ;  Our  Relations  as  the  West  Hopes  to  See 
Them,  by  F.  C.  Knapp  (pp.  18,  19) ;  What  the  Magazine  Can  Do  To  Help,  by 
P.  S.  Ridsdale  (p.  19) ;  Organization  of  Forest  Owners  in  the  East,  by  W.  R 
Brown  (pp.  19,  20) ;  Can  Manufacturers,  Timber  Owners,  and  Protective 
Agencies  Unite  to  Advantage?  by  H.  D.  Langille  (pp.  29-22) ;  Does  the  Lumber 
Industry  Need  Radical  Reorganization  to  Protect  Both  Producer  and  Consumer? 
by  E.  B.  Hazen  (pp.  22-25) ;  The  Government  and  the  Lumber  Industry,  by  H. 
S.  Graves  (pp.  25-27) ;  and  Taxation  and  Forestry,  by  E.  A  Selfrldge,  Jr. 
(pp.  27,  28). 

The  utilization  of  wood  waste,  E.  Hubbabd,  trans,  by  M.  J.  Salter  {London: 
Scott,  QreenvDOod  d  Son,  1915,  t.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  XVI -^192,  figs.  50). — ^Thls  transla- 
tion of  the  second  edition  of  tlie  author's  work  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  1132)  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  to  Include  more  recent  information  relative  to  more  ad- 
vantageous methods  of  utilizing  all  wood  waste. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  diseases  and  their  control,  E.  C.  Stakican  and  A  O. 
ToLAAS  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  15S  (1916),  pp.  S-67,  figs.  *2).— This  is  a  some- 
what popular  bulletin  designed  to  give  information  regarding  the  plant  diseases 
occurring  in  orchards  and  gardens  In  Minnesota.  After  preliminary  directions 
regarding  spraying,  formulas  are  given  for  a  number  of  the  more  efficient 
fungicides  which  are  recommended.  The  diseases  are  described  under  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  host  plants.  A  spray  calendar  for  the  control 
of  Insect  and  fungus  pests  on  the  more  common  orchard  and  garden  plants  con- 
cludes the  bulletin. 

Fenidllium  avellaneum,  a  new  ascus-producing  species,  C.  Thom  and  G.  W. 
TuRESsoN  {Mycologia,  7  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  284-287,  figs.  S),—A  description,'  to- 
gether with  cultural  data,  is  given  of  P.  avellaneum  n.  sp. 

The  genus  Bhizoctonia  in  India,  F.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  S.  L.  Atbekab  {Mem, 
Dept.  Agr.  India,  Bot.  Ser.,  7  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  177-194,  pU.  5).— Following  up  a 
previous  account  of  work  by  Shaw  on  Rhizoctonia  (B.  S.  R.,^,  p.  149),  the 
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authors  herein  give  attention  to  B.  napi  and  R,  destruens,  said  to  be  of  some 
economic  Importance  in  India.  They  also  give  a  further  discussion  of  the  host 
relations  as  noted  in  India  of  R,  solani,  thought  to  be  identical  with  R. 
medicoffinis,  and  those  of  Rhizoctonia  sp.,  said  to  have  as  its  perfect  stage 
Cortidum  vagum.  The  experiments  and  views  of  several  authors  are  cited  as 
regards  the  control  of  Rhizoctonla  disease  of  economic  plants. 

Tests  of  spraying  compounds  (Jour,  Agr»  {New  Zeal.],  10  (1915),  No,  1,  pp. 
S5-40). — Besides  reports  on  tests  with  insecticides,  results  are  given  of  trials 
made  with  several  brands  of  fungicides  by  growers  in  cooperation  with  orchard 
instructors  and  managers  of  experiment  farms  in  different  districts  of  New 
Zealand.  The  discrepancies  observed  in  the  values  are  thought  to  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  regional  and  seasonable  differences. 

Tests  of  spraying  compounds:  Lime  sulphur,  T.  W.  Ejbk  (Jour,  Agr,  INeu) 
Zeal.],  11  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  129-134). — Reporting  on  a  continuation  of  the  spray- 
ing tests  noted  above,  the  author  states  that  as  first  used  lime  sulphur  of 
American  brands  was  found  to  do  immense  damage  by  scorching.  Subsequent 
tests  with  modified  strengths  have  shown  its  adaptability  to  local  conditions,  so 
that  by  its  adoption  a  considerable  reduction  may  be  effected  in  the  employment 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  Is  found  to  produce  a  russetlng  effect  on  the  fruit. 
A  formula  is  given  for  a  homemade  solution  of  lime  sulphur  which  is  claimed  to 
be  as  effective  as  the  commercial  preparation  and  less  expensive.  Results  are 
given  following  tests  of  several  brands  as  carried  out  in  the  Hawke's  Bay  dis- 
trict and  reported  by  J.  A.  Campbell.    Further  tests  are  noted  below. 

Tests  of  spraying  compounds:  Lime  sulphur,  O.  Stbatfobd  (Jour.  Agr, 
[New  Zeal.'S,  11  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  249-247)- — In  continuation  of  the  above  re- 
ports, an  account  is  given  of  the  work  as  carried  out  in  the  Nelson  district 
The  four  brands  of  lime  sulphur  employed  are  regarded  as  effective  fungicides, 
and  it  Is  tiiought  that  this  preparation  may  largely  take  the  place  of  Bordeadx 
mixture,  which  in  this  district  also  produces  a  russetlng  of  the  fruit. 

As  regards  powdery  mildew,  which  is  said  to  be  gradually  increasing  in 
almost  all  districts,  lime  sulphur  Is  considered  to  be  the  only  spray  which  can 
eombat  it  successfully. 

Disinfection  of  seed  grain  with  hot  water,  H.  M.  Quanjsb  ( Ontsmetting  van 
Zaaigronen  met  Heet  Water,  The  Hague:  Dir.  Landbouu),  1914,  2.  rev.  ed.,  pp. 
18,  pi.  1). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  several  cereal  diseases  which  may  be  Intro- 
duced witli  the  seed  grain,  those  diseases  control  of  which  is  possible  or  practi- 
cable, the  suitability  in  particular  of  the  hot-water  treatment,  its  mode  of  appli- 
cation, and  the  expense  connected  therewith. 

Beview  of  measures  taken  in  the  Netherlands  for  control  of  grain  and 
grass  smut,  and  streak  disease,  H.  M.  Quanjes  and  J.  O.  Botjes  (Meded. 
Rijks  Hoogere  Land,  Tuin  en  Boschbouiosch.  [Wagenrngen],  8  (1915),  No.  8,  pp. 
129-160,  pis.  S). — ^This  contribution,  besides  discussing  the  results  of  previous 
tests  by  other  investigators  and  referring  to  the  work  of  Quanjer  (E.  S.  R.,  90, 
p.  241),  gives  results  of  work  by  Quanjer  on  smut  control  and  by  Botjes  on  the 
sensitivity  of  various  grains  to  copper  sulphate  and  hot  water.  The  latter 
treatment  appears  to  be  generally  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its  results  and 
because  machinery  for  its  cooperative  employment  is  often  already  available  in 
the  appliances  of  dairy  and  laundry  plants,  the  latter  offering  especial  advan- 
tages as  regards  the  drying  of  the  grain  after  treatment  so  that  it  can  be 
quickly  sown. 

The  hastening  of  germination  by  both  the  hot  water  and  the  copper  sulphate 
treatment  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  further  study  and  report 

Mildew  of  cereals  in  France,  G.  GAtJDOT  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n,  ser.,  28  (1915), 
No,  54,  pp.  52(^22,  figs.  JB),— This  is  a  brief  account  of  a  r^;)ort  bx.-^naadj 
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already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  243)  regarding  the  appearance  of  Sderospftra 
macrospora  on  cereals  in  France. 

Club  root,  A.  H.  Ckx^KATNB  (Jour,  Agr,  [New  ZeaLI,  11  (1915),  No.  S,  pp. 
197-208,  figg.  S). — Club  root  is  said  to  attack  a  number  of  cultivated  crucifers 
and  several  weeds  of  the  same  family  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  widely 
disseminated,  being  found  in  all  classes  of  soils.  It  is  thought  that  its  appear- 
ance in  calcareous  soils  may  be  due  to  the  leaching  of  the  lime  from  the  uppor 
layers  in  such  localities,  as  acid  soil  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  than 
alkaline  to  its  development  The  excrescences,  due  to  a  slhne  mold  (Plasmodia 
ophora  brassicw),  are  distinguished  from  swellings  somewhat  similar  externally 
but  caused  by  nematodes  or  else  by  hybridization.  The  organism  is  commonly 
distributed  by  the  feet  of  stock. 

Leguminous  crops  offer  a  ready  means  of  rotation,  which  should  be  employed 
in  connection  with  liming.  Artificial  fertilizers  appear  to  increase  the  develop- 
ment of  club  root  The  use  of  basic  manures  is  advised.  Basic  slag  has  given 
good  results  In  parts  of  the  North  Island.  Certain  varieties  of  swedes  appear 
to  be  relatively  resistant 

The  potato  blight  in  India,  J.  F.  Dastub  (Mem,  Dept,  Agr,  India,  Bot,  £fer^ 
7  (1915),  No,  S,  pp.  H,  pi,  i).— It  is  stated  that  late  blight  or  leaf  curl  (Phy- 
tophthora  infestans)  of  potato,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  hills  In  India,  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  plains  in  1899-1900.  It  disappeared  after  three  or 
four  years,  but  reappeared  in  a  violent  outbreak  in  1912-13  at  Bhagalpur  and 
Rangpur,  attacking  also  the  tomato  crop  at  the  latter  place.  This  latter  appear- 
ance is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  seed  tubers  from  Dar jeeling  and  Naini  Tal,  where 
the  disease  seems  to  be  present  each  year.  Experiments  and  observations  since 
carried  out  appear  to  show  that  the  summer  heat  of  the  plains  is  sufilcient  to 
kill  the  parasite.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  seed  procured  from  in- 
fteted  localities  be  obtained  early  enough  to  allow  them  to  pass  some  part  of  the 
summer  on  the  plains. 

The  gross  and  minute  alterations  in  the  plant  due  to  the  attack  and  progress 
of  the  parasite  are  described,  more  particularly  the  developmental  phases  of  the 
haustoria  and  the  influ^ice  of  the  fungus  in  producing  deformation  of  the 
starch  granules.  Certain  bodies  regarded  as  resting  conidia,  produced  in  pure 
cultures  on  artificial  media,  are  also  discussed. 

Late  blight  of  potato,  R.  A.  Jehle  (Eatac,  Expt,  Agron.  Cuba  Circ,  48  (1915), 
pp.  S-€,  pl8,  4), — ^This  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  late  blight  of  potato, 
due  to  Phytophthora  infestans,  which  is  is  said  to  cause  in  Cuba  the  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  the  crop  each  year.  Experiments  there  are  said  to  have  confirmed 
those  made  elsewhere  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  5 : 5 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  applications  should  begin  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  and 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days  to  suit  the  weather,  at  the 
rate  of  from  50  to  75  gal.  per  acre  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 

Treatment  for  late  blight  of  potato,  E.  Foex  (Jour,  Agr,  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  28 
(1915),  No,  49,  pp.  I58--W0).— This  discussion  relates  mainly  to  the  experimen- 
tation reported  by  Pethybridge  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  239)  in  so  far  as  that  deals 
with  the  superiority  of  the  Burgundy  as  compared  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  Phytophthora  infeatana,  or  late  blight  of  potatoes. 

Wart  disease  of  potatoes  (Oard,  Chron,,  S.  ser,,  58  (1915),  No,  1506,  p,  294), — 
A  list  is  given  of  varieties  of  potatoes  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  planting  in  1916  on  areas  infected 
with  wart  disease  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  sugar  beet  nematode  and  its  control,  H.  B.  Shaw  (Sugar  [Chicagol, 
17  (1915),  No»,  2,  pp.  51^5,  flgt.  6;  5,  pp.  56-60,  fig,  1;  4,  pp.  58-61;  5,  pp.  58-63, 
fiff9,  8;  6,  pp.  58-62,  fig.  1;  7,  pp.  55-58;  8,  pp.  S1-5S;  9,  pp,  54,  55).— Tha  author 
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gives  results  of  a  study  since  1012  of  the  sugar  beet  nematode  (Heterodera 
9chachtii),  The  results  obtained  by  others  are  also  freely  used,  as  appearing 
In  the  scattered  but  voluminous  European  literature  covering  a  period  of  about 
00  years.    But  little  has  as  yet  appeared  In  English  on  this  subject. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  pest  is  very  extensive,  including  a  large  por- 
tion of  Ehirope  and  the  Azores.  In  the  United  States  it  has  become  estab- 
lished In  two  of  the  oldest  beet  districts  in  California  and  Utah.  It  is  dis- 
tributed by  tools,  the  feet,  water,  and  numerous  other  agencies. 

The  life  history  of  the  nematode  is  outlined,  the  brown  cyst  stage  being 
regarded  as  very  important  Viable  eggs  and  larvs  have  been  found  in  these 
cysts  after  four  or  five  years,  and  their  contents  may  withstand  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold,  heat,  and  desiccation.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  es""  G.  (145.4**  F.)  for  one  minute  destroys  all  life  in  this  stage.  The 
life  cycle  is  said  to  occupy  about  four  to  five  weeks,  so  that  six  or  seven 
generations  may  be  produced  in  one  season.  Each  female  produces  from  850 
to  400  eggs.  The  parasite  attacks  the  plants  during  its  larval  stage,  producing 
profound  changes  in  their  development  and  product 

Lists  are  given  of  plants  found  to  be  susceptible  or  otherwise.  Advantage 
may  be  taken  of  this  knowledge  to  starve  out  the  pests  by  crop  rotations 
which  are  outlined.  Small  infested  spots  may  be  isolated  by  trenches  filled 
with  lima  Chemical  methods,  as  well  as  the  method  of  trap  plants,  have  been 
found  to  be  impracticable  in  Europe.  Exposure  of  the  beet  seed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  65  to  70''  for  5  to  10  minutes  not  only  destroys  all  nematode 
life,  but  apparently  stimulates  the  germinability  of  the  seed.  This  method  is 
claimed  to  be  extremely  simple,  inexpensive,  and  practicable  as  applied  to 
seeds,  and  it  is  recommended  that  such  treatment  of  imported  seed  be  made 
general. 

A  bibliography  Is  given. 

Spraying  experiments  at  Buakura,  A.  W.  Gbeen  (Jour,  Agr,  [New  ZeaL]^ 
11  {1915),  No.  2,  p.  134).— It  is  stated,  in  a  report  of  orchard  work  at  Ruakura 
farm  of  instruction,  that  after  this  season's  experiments  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  the  value  of  lime-sulphur  solution  in  this  connection.  Unsatisfactory 
results  in  previous  experiments  are  attributed  to  the  strength  of  the  spray 
used. 

Cedar  rust  eradication  in  Berkeley  County  (Crop  Pe8t  Com,  W.  Va,  Bien. 
Rpt,  1  {19JS-H)f  pp.  SS-S9,  figs,  4). — Besides  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
cedar  trees  to  apple  rust  as  regards  control  of  the  latter,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  concentration  of  effort  In  Berkeley  County,  the  practical  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  removal  of  the  cedars,  and  the  results  obtained  thereby. 

The  eye  rot  of  the  apple,  E.  S.  Salmon  and  H.  Wormald  (Oard,  Chron,,  3. 
»€r,,  58  {1915),  No.  1506,  p,  289,  figs.  2).— The  authors  report  having  received 
from  growers  in  Wye,  Sussex,  and  Devonshire  apples  showing  a  blossom  end 
rot  which  may  be  causally  connected  with  a  fungus,  apparently  a  Fusarium, 
found  in  some  diseased  fruits.  In  one  case  the  diseased  apples  were  densely 
infested  with  aphids.  The  authors  recommend  as  tentative  measures  for  pro- 
lection  the  picking  and  burning  of  all  affected  fruit  and  the  use  of  sprays  for 
the  destruction  of  puncturing  insects. 

The  froff-eye  leaf  spot  of  apples,  C.  H.  Cbabhx  {Virginia  Bta,  Bui.  209 
(1915),  pp.  16,  figs.  6). — ^According  to  the  author  the  frog-eye  leaf  spot  is  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  foliage  diseases  of  the  apple  in  Yirginia,  its  attacks 
often  causing  serious  loss.  Various  fungi  have  been  attributed  as  causing  this 
disease,  but  investigations  of  the  author  show  that  the  initial  infection  and 
enlargement  are  caused  by  SphieropHs  malorum*    Altemaria  maU  occurs  as 
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a  saprophyte,  rapidly  spreading  through  the  spot  behind  the  Splueropsis,  and 
may  become  a  parasite  under  conditions  of  ezcessiye  moisture.  Phyllosticta 
pirina,  P.  limitatat  and  Conioth^nrium  pirinum  occur  as  saprophytes  but  are 
not  able  to  produce  enlargements.  The  light  gray  color  about  some  frog-eye 
spots  which  have  ceased  to  enlarge  is  said  to  be  due  to  P.  pirina.  Other  fungi 
reported  as  a  cause  of  this  disease  are  said  to  occur  only  as  saprophytes. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  relation  of  the  fungus  causing  Sphseropsls 
spots  to  black  rot  and  canker  of  the  apple.  Spraying  experiments  for  the 
control  of  frog-eye  leaf  spot  were  conducted  in  various  parts  of  Virginia  from 
1910  to  1914,  lime-sulphur  solution,  Bordeaux  mixture,  iron  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  copper-lime-sulphur  being  employed.  All  of  these  fungicides  greatly  re- 
duced the  amount  of  injury,  lime-sulphur  ordinarily  being  somewhat  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  others. 

Dimorphism  in  Coniothyrium  pirinum,  C.  H.  Crabill  {Amer.  Jour,  BoL,  t 
{1915) J  No.  9,  pp.  H9-4G7,  figs.  15). — Having  dealt  in  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R., 
29,  p.  048)  with  the  morphology,  cultural  features,  and  host  relationships  of 
C  pirinum,  the  author  reports  the  outcome  of  pure  cultures  of  this  fungus 
isolated  from  apple  leaf  spots. 

It  is  stated  that  C.  pirinum  is  sometimes  dimorphic  in  culture  and  probably 
also  In  nature.  Two  strains  have  been  isolated,  a  plus  strain  fruiting  abun- 
dantly, and  a  minus  strain  fruiting  poorly  which  arises  in  artificial  culture  by 
sudden  sporting  from  the  plus  strain.  Minus  strains  are  said  to  remain  con- 
stant generation  after  generation.  Attempts  to  develop  the  strains  from  each 
other  by  continuous  selection  of  extremes  were  unsuccessful.  The  cause  of  the 
sporting  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  gray  mold  or  Botrytis  disease  of  citrus  trees,  G.  O.  BRmxEBANK  (Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  IS  (1915),  No,  10,  pp.  605-608,  figs.  7).— This  disease  was 
noted  In  portions  of  Australia  in  1900, 1911, 1912,  and  1913.  The  rapid  progress 
observed  during  the  latter  years  has  apparently  been  checked  recently  by  a 
protracted  drought,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  disease  occurs  now  wherever 
citrus  trees  are  grown  in  this  region. 

The  life  history  of  the  fungus  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  described. 
The  fungus  can  exist  either  as  a  saprophyte  or  as  a  wound  parasite,  reproduc- 
ing by  means  of  conldla  or  of  sclerotia.    Infection  is  favored  by  wet  weather. 

All  the  smaller  infected  branches  should  be  cut  out  and  all  diseased  material 
scraped  from  the  larger  branches  and  the  stem,  all  the  removed  material  being 
destroyed  by  fire  and  all  wounds  being  painted  with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid 
and  water  in  equal  parts.  A  paste  prepared  by  mixing  when  cool  1  lb.  copper 
sulphate  in  1  gal.  water  and  2  lbs.  of  quicklime  freshly  slaked  In  }  gal.  water, 
may  be  applied  to  diseased  places  after  cleaning  them  thoroughly. 

The  same  fungus  has  recently  been  found  to  produce  injury  or  death  In  case 
of  seedlings  of  Eucalyptus  citriodora  and  Jacaranda  mimos<Efolia. 

Citrus  canker,  P.  A.  Wolf  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916), 
No.  2,  pp.  69-100,  pl8.  4f  fig9.  8). — In  a  paper  contributed  from  the  Alabama  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  an  Investigation  of  the  life 
history  of  the  organism  Pseudomonas  dtri,  the  cause  of  the  citrus  canker. 
Infection  is  considered  to  occur  through  natural  openings  and  through  wounds. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  Is  favored  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
newly  exposed  cankerous  cells  and  the  presence  of  a  film  of  moisture,  especially 
on  young  parts  of  the  plant  The  bacteria  occur  for  the  most  part  between  the 
cells  of  the  host  and  cause  them  to  become  considerably  hypertrophled. 

In  addition  to  the  bacteria  causing  this  disease,  fungi  belonging  to  the 
genera  Phoma,  Fusarium,  and  Gloeosporium  have  been  isolated  from  citrus 
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cankers.  Of  tbese  the  species  of  Phoma  alone  was  found  to  be  notably  active  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  tissues.  This  fungus  is  believed  to  be  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  and  the  name  Phoma  soda  n.  sp.  is  given  It 

Some  investigations  are  reported  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
causes  for  the  difference  in  susceptibility  to  citrus  canker  of  Satsuma  oranges 
and  grapefruit  As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  author  concludes  that  differ- 
ence in  susceptibility  can  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the 
total  organic  acids  in  the  two  plants. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  failure  of  spray  mixtures  to  control  this  disease, 
the  successful  eradication  of  which  seems  to  be  possible  only  when  the  work 
of  destruction  of  trees  is  thoroughly  done  with  the  observation  of  proper 
aanitary  precautions. 

Panama  disease  of  bananas  {Jour.  Jamaica  Agr,  8oc^  18  {1914)*  No,  12,  p. 
iOt;  Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  n.  «er.,  i  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  41,  42), — Measures  in- 
sSsted  upon  to  prevent  the  general  spread  of  Panama  disease  include  a  rigid 
<IQarantine  of  Infected  areas  and  thorough  disinfection  of  boots,  tools,  etc, 
used  in  connection  therewith ;  complete  destruction  of  diseased  material ;  and 
fencing  all  infected  areas  with  close-woven  wire  to  prevent  the  passage  of 


A  disease  of  cinnamon^  A.  Shabples  {Agr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay  States,  S  {1915), 
Ho.  9,  p.  381). — Individual  cinnamon  bushes  growing  in  the  experimental  gardens 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  have  been  dying  for  some  time.  The  trouble  usually  begins 
with  the  death  of  a  branch.  The  whole  cortex  is  diseased,  showing  the  presence 
of  a  fungus,  Pestalozzia  palmarum,  the  fruiting  bodies  of  which  are  embedded 
therein  until  its  disintegration  frees  the  spores.  Potato  agar  cultures  show 
hyphfi  in  two  days,  and  in  four  days  the  black  fruiting  bodies  appear,  showing 
the  typical  spores.  Attack  by  this  fungus  is  localized  and  can  usually  be  con- 
trolled even  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  unfavorable  conditions.  In  Ceylon, 
P.  palmarum  causes  a  gray  blight  by  its  attack  on  the  leaves,  which  is  not  so 
serious  as  the  stem  attack. 

The  most  effective  means  of  protection  is  the  removal  of  all  diseased  portions 
before  the  spores  are  freed  from  the  fruiting  bodies  in  the  rotting  cortex. 

The  anthracnose  of  the  mango,  J.  B.  Rorkb  {Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  14  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  164-171,  pl-  i). — ^Anthracnose  {OUjBOsporium  mangi- 
fens  or  CoUetotrichum  glcBOSporioides) ,  said  to  be  the  most  common  and  de- 
atmctive  of  mango  diseases,  and  attacking  almost  every  variety  wherever 
grown,  is  described  as  damaging  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit.  Bordeaux  mix- 
tare  gave  excellent  results,  especially  with  the  more  susceptible  varieties. 

A  few  trial  shipments  Indicated  that  mangoes  can  be  shipped  successfully  to 
distant  markets  in  cold  storage.  Fruits  should  be  full  but  not  ripe  when  taken 
from  the  tree,  and  this  should  be  done  without  injuring  the  fruit  The  boxes 
for  shipping  and  packing  should  be  of  medium  size,  holding  about  2  doz.  fruits. 

A  disease  of  mangosteen  trees,  W.  N.  C.  Belgravb  {Agr.  But.  Fed.  Malay 
States,  S  {1915),  No.  6-7,  p.  229). — It  is  stated  that  mangosteen  trees  are  liable 
to  attack  by  the  fungus  Zignoella  garcinUe,  which  causes  the  formation  of  can- 
kers in  the  stems,  working  back  from  the  younger  to  the  older  branches.  When 
these  have  been  ringed  by  the  cankers,  the  foliage  withers,  turns  brown,  and 
dies,  the  death  of  the  whole  tree  quickly  following.  In  cross  section,  the 
cankers  are  seen  to  extend  inward  to  the  wood,  but  the  latter  is  seldom  at- 
tacked. Fructification  of  a  species  of  Hendersonia,  possibly  another  stage  of 
ZlgnoelIa«  are  often  found  on  the  cankers. 

The  most  practical  measures  dre  to  cut  and  burn  the  trees  which  have  begun 
to  wiltt  as  these  are  doomed,  and  to  remove  the  affected  branches  in  the 
tldolty. 
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Insects  and  diseases  affecting  pinks  and  their  treatment,  J.  Lochot  (tfciniifi^ 
29  {1915),  No8.  669,  pp.  S15,  S16;  610,  p.  522).— This  article,  besides  menUonlng 
some  Insect  pests  of  pinks,  and  nematodes,  the  control  of  which  requires  eradi- 
cation of  the  plants  attacked,  discusses  also  a  rust  of  pinks  due  to  a  Pucdnia, 
which  Is  said  to  yield  to  treatment  with  sulphur  sprays,  and  a  browning  due  to 
HelmintfMsporium  echinulatum,  for  which  is  prescribed  a  2  per  cent  copper 
spray  with  removal  of  all  parts  seriously  affected. 

Seasonal  duration  of  ascospore  expulsion  of  Endotbia  parasitica,  F.  D. 
Heald  and  R.  A.  Studh alter  {Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  t  {1915),  No,  9,  pp.  429-44S, 
figs.  6). — Describing  the  method,  plan,  and  results  of  attempts  to  ascertain  by 
means  of  traps  the  activity  of  spore  expulsion  by  E.  paratitica,  the  authors 
state  that  the  expulsion  begins  In  the  spring  with  the  first  warm  rains.  It 
Increases  to  a  maximum  under  favoring  conditions,  declining  under  the  lower 
temperatures  of  autumn,  and  ceasing  entirely  during  the  cooler  portions  of  the 
year,  even  under  abundant  rainfall.  During  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
there  is  a  copious  expulsion  with  each  rain  of  any  consequence,  exc^t  when 
the  temperature  drops  below  the  minimum,  which  is  not  far  from  50  to  55**  F. 

Perithecial  pustules  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus  show  a  remarkable  power 
of  spore  production.  This  is  not  exhausted  in  a  single  season,  being  sometimes 
as  marked  during  the  second  season  as  the  first  Apparently,  also,  pustules  first 
producing  mature  perithecla  in  the  fall  may  produce  epores  during  the  two 
following  seasons.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  successive  maturii^  of  asci,  suc- 
cessive maturing  of  perithecla,  and  successive  maturing  of  stromata  throughout 
the  season. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Beport  of  chestnut  bli^rht  eradication,  A.  B.  Bbooks  {Crop  Pest  Com.  W.  Va. 
Bien.  Rpt,  1  {191S-U),  pp.  50-61,  figs.  8).— -This  is  a  brief  account  of  work  done 
to  eradicate  the  chestnut  blight  in  portions  of  West  Virginia  In  1913-14. 

Fire  Injury  to  chestnut  trees  appears  to  favor  greatly  attack  by  the  blight 
fungus.  Experimentation  was  begun  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  spread 
of  blight  can  be  checked  by  cutting  the  diseased  trees  and  leaving  them  flat 
on  the  ground,  based  upon  the  observation  that  the  spread  from  cankers  situated 
low  down  on  trees  is  slight  as  compared  with  that  from  those  situated  high  up^ 
especially  on  trees  in  prominent  situations. 

The  leaf  blotch  of  horse-chestnut,  V.  B.  Stewart  {New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
Bui.  371  {1916),  pp.  411-419,  pi.  1,  figs.  8).— The  author  gives  a  description  of 
the  leaf  blotch  of  horse-chestnut  and  allied  species  due  to  the  fungus  Ouignardia 
assculi.  This  fungus  is  said  to  have  caused  considerable  injury  to  trees,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  nursery,  through  the  destruction  of  the  leaf  tissue.  Ex- 
periments for  the  control  of  the  leaf  blotch  have  shown  that  lime-sulphur 
solution  or  Bordeaux  mixture  can  be  effectively  employed,  but  considerable 
difllculty  Is  experienced  In  their  application  owing  to  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  an  experiment  was  made  on  nursery  trees  for  the 
control  of  the  leaf  blotch  by  dusting  a  mixture  containing  90  parts  of  finely 
ground  sulphur  and  10  parts  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  This  treatment 
was  found  effective  and  is  preferred,  as  there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  the 
foliage  by  burning.  The  dust  mixture,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  applied  more 
thoroughly  and  with  greater  facility  than  the  spraying  solutions,  but  its  cost 
is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  the  solutions  above  mentioned. 

Host  plants  of  pink  disease  in  Malaya,  A.  Sharples  {Agr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay 
States,  S  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  20S,  204). ^It  is  stated  that  three  new  hosts  are  to 
be  added  to  the  list  previously  published  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  151).  Of  these, 
Tephrosia  hookeriana  Is  though  to  have  served  as  a  center  of  Infection  lo  one 
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place  where  the  number  of  cases  of  pink  disease  had  increased  greatly  during 
the  last  year.  Indigofera  arrecta  was  found  to  be  attacked  by  pink  disease, 
bat  mildly  and  only  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  host  plants  were  not  in  good 
condition.  Clitoria  cajanifolia  has  also  been  recorded  as  a  host  for  pink  disease 
at  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Gardens.  The  form  assumed  by  the  fungus  on  the 
above  plants  was  the  pink  incrustation  commonly  observed  on  rubber,  on  which 
usually,  as  on  all  these  plants,  no  trace  of  basidiospores  was  found. 

The  red  rot  of  conifers,  F.  H.  Abbott  {VermofU  8ta.  Btd.  191  {1915),  fp.  S-20, 
pb.  i,  fiffg,  2). — ^According  to  the  author  the  8<M!alled  red  rot  of  conifers  is  due 
to  the  fungus  TraweteM  fiimi,  which  is  primarily  a  parasite  assuming  more  or 
less  the  character  of  a  sapropliyte  when  the  tree  falls.  The  fungus  is  said  to 
attack  tamarack,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  balsam,  its  ravages  being  greatest 
hi  unthlnned  stands,  especially  in  pure  stands  of  white  pine. 

The  infection  apparently  occurs  mainly  through  broken  branches  which  ex- 
pose the  heartwood,  root  infection  being  considered  doubtful.  The  principal 
means  of  spreading  the  disease  is  through  the  sporophores,  which  are  formed 
on  all  host  species  but  vary  in  form  on  different  hosts,  occurring  on  both  stand- 
ing and  fallen  trees.  The  damage  to  the  wood  is  brought  about  by  the  solu- 
tloa  of  its  lignin  content  by  the  enzym  of  the  fungus  and  this  injury  appears  to 
cease  wheo  the  tree  falls.  The  damaged  wood  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes,  tubs,  wooden  pails,  etc.  For  prevention  of  spread  of  the  red  rot, 
proper  thinning,  removing  the  diseased  trees,  and  destroying  the  fruiting  bodies 
are  recommended. 

The  two  rust  diseases  of  the  spruce,  A.  W.  Bobthwick  and  M.  Wilson 
{Notes  Ray.  Bot.  Oard.  Edinb.,  9  (191S),  No.  41,  pp.  6S-^,  pi.  /).— Discussing 
the  life  history  of  ChryBomyma  rhododendri  causing  spruce  blister  rust  and 
also  rust  of  rhododendrons,  the  authors  state  that  although  the  presence  of  the 
qmice  is  aiH[»arently  not  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  fungus,  the 
ecidial  stage  on  the  spruce  can  exist  only  where  the  rhododendron  is  present,  as 
the  infection  of  the  needles  is  brought  about  only  by  the  sporidia.  Removal  of 
the  rhododendron  will,  therefore,  completely  check  the  disease.  The  effect  of 
this  disease  on  rhododendron  is  not  very  serious.  In  cose  of  the  spruce,  the 
diseased  needles  fall  in  the  sununer  of  infection,  and  in  severe  cases,  the  trees 
may  be  almost  stripped  of  their  foliage. 

C.  abieiis,  the  needle  rust  of  spruce,  is  also  discussed  as  to  its  biology  and 
distribution.  Certain  spruces  in  n  wood  may  be  badly  attacked  while  others 
remain  free  firom  the  disease.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  infection  takes 
place  in  a  certain  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  the  young  leaves,  which, 
in  some  cases,  does  not  coincide  with  the  exact  developmental  stage  of  the 
qM>ridia  necessary  to  infection.  While  a  considerable  degree  of  defoliation  may 
take  plaoe,  the  disease  usually  fails  to  maintain  itself  through  a  long  series 
of  years  on  any  one  tree,  so  that  cutting  down  the  trees  on  account  of  this  dis- 
ease is  not  recommended. 

Honey  fungus,  C.  Fb5hbukq  (Forstw.  CeiUbL,  n.  ser.,  97  {1915),  No.  7,  pp. 
299^04). — This  is  a  somewhat  general  summation  of  observations  on  Agaricus 
mdleu$  regarding  its  activity  and  effects  as  related  to  some  conifers  in  con- 
nection with  such  conditions  as  age,  soil,  growth,  spacing,  and  shading  by  other 
trees. 

EGOVOKIG  ZOOLOGT— EHTOMOLOOT. 

Birds  of  Porto  Bloo,  A.  Wbthobb  {Porto  Bico  Bd.  Ayr.  Esept.  8ta.  Btd.  15 
(191$),  pf.  140.  pis.  iO).— This  is  a  reprint,  text  unchanged,  of  Bulletin  826  of 
this  Department,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  849). 
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Winter  crow  roosts,  K  R.  Kalmbach  (17.  S,  DcpU  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp. 
83-100,  pis,  $,  fig,  i). — ^This  account  of  the  roosting  habit  of  crows,  locadon  of 
roosts,  and  estimates  of  the  nnmbers  that  gather  In  certain  roosts  includes  a 
list  which  gives  the  location,  by  States,  of  the  crow  roosts  known  to  have  been 
occupied  in  the  winter  of  1911-12,  together  with  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
birds  in  each.  A  discussion  of  the  winter  food  of  crows  and  ttieir  relation  to 
seed  distribution  Is  included. 

Oklahoma  insect  calendar,  C  E.  SAifBOSN  (Oklahoma  8ta,  Circ.  S9  {1916), 
folio), — ^This  calendar  lists  42  types  of  insects  and  lives  the  appearance  and 
parts  of  plants  affected  by  each  type,  together  with  the  treatment  or  sugges- 
tions relative  to  control.  Spraying  schedules  tat  the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  and 
plum  and  general  insecticide  formulas  are  also  given. 

Insect  injury  to  cotton  seedlings,  B.  R.  Coad  and  R.  W.  Howk  (U.  8,  Dept. 
Agr,y  Jour,  Agr,  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  It9-H0,  pU,  5). — ^Thls  paper  re- 
ports observations  made  In  the  vicinity  of  Tallnlah,  La.,  during  the  spring  of 
1915,  on  the  mutilation  of  the  leaves  of  cotton  seedlings  by  insects.  It  appears 
that  this  injury  can  be  caused  by  any  of  several  insects,  including  a  number  of 
species  of  lepidopterous  larvtt,  grasshoppers,  and  leaf  beetles.  Tussock  larw 
were  responsible  for  most  of  the  damage  early  in  the  season  and  then  wore  sup- 
planted by  grasshopper  nymphs.  The  other  insects  mentioned  are  the  "  woolly 
bear"  larvse,  or  salt  marsh  caterpillar,  and  the  cutworms  Prodenia  omitho- 
gain  and  Peridroma  margaritosa  saucia, 

Becent  grasshopper  outbreaks  and  latest  methods  of  controlling  them, 
P.  M.  Webster  <r7.  8,  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp,  263-272,  pla.  6,  figs.  3). — 
This  is  a  popular  summary  prepared  by  the  author  Just  prior  to  his  death 
(B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  200). 

The  terrapin  scale:  An  important  insect  enemy  of  peach  orchards,  F.  I^. 
SiMANTON  {V,  S,  Dept.  Agr,  BtU,  351  (1916),  pp,  96,  pis.  3,  figs.  «0).— The  in- 
creasing abundance  of  the  terrapin  scale  {Eulecanium  nigrofasciatum)  in  the 
eastern^  United  States,  together  with  numerous  complaints  recently  received 
from  orchardists  in  many  localities  within  the  Appalachian  peach  belt  of  severe 
injury  to  peaches  and  of  inability  to  control  the  pest  with  the  materials  com- 
monly used,  led  to  inveetigatlons  during  the  seasons  of  1912  and  1913  at  a  field 
laboratory  at  Mont  Alto,  Pa.,  a  locality  well  within  the  limits  of  the  badly 
infested  area. 

The  terrapin  scale  Is  a  native  species  which  first  came  to  the  attention  of 
economic  entomologists  in  1870,  and  which  since  1898  has  gradually  assumed 
more  and  more  importance  as  an  enemy  of  the  peach  until  now  it  is  feared 
by  the  peach  growers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  more  than  any  other 
species  of  scale.  At  present  it  is  largely  confined  to  the  humid  area  of  the 
Austral  Region,  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  known  infestations 
being  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

In  its  range  and  importance  this  scale  ranks  easily  as  second  among  the 
scale  p^ts  of  the  peach,  and  while  neither  so  prolific  nor  so  injurious  as  the 
San  .Tos6  scale,  it  is  even  more  of  a  nuisance  owing  to  the  difficulty  met  with 
in  its  control.  The  injury  to  the  trees  from  loss  of  sap,  while  considerable  in 
badly  infested  orchards,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  damage  resulting  from 
the  deposit  of  honeydew,  which  on  badly  infested  trees  makes  the  fruit  almost 
unsalable.  While  it  attacks  more  than  80  species  of  plants  it  becomes  abundant 
on  only  a  comparatively  few.  Its  preference  for  its  principal  food  plants  being 
as  follows:  Peach,  plum,  maple,  cherry,  sycamore,  and  mistletoe. 

A  detailed  report  of  life  history  studies  Is  presented,  much  of  which  appears 
in  tabular  form  and  in  charts.  "The  female  of  the  terrapin  scale  reaches 
maturity  about  the  first  of  June  and  gives  birth  to  living  young  soon  after- 
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WBTda  These  are  retained  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  days  In  the  hrood 
diamber,  which  Is  a  dome-shaped  cavity  heneath  the  scale.  They  then  emerge 
and  migrate  at  once  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  where  they  settle,  mostly 
along  the  midrib  and  the  larger  veins.  The  first  instar,  which  lasts  about  18 
days.  Is  vegetative  and  the  larve  show  no  sexual  differentiation,  but  during 
the  second  instar,  which  also  lasts  about  18  days,  sexual  differentiation  Is  very 
pronounced.  At  the  end  of  this  Instar  the  female  Is  very  flat  and  circular, 
while  the  male,  which  Is  flat  and  decidedly  oval,  is  protected  by  a  conspicuous 
waxy  structure  called  the  puparlum.  After  the  second  Instar  the  sexes  follow 
entirely  different  lines  of  development 

''The  female  remains  for  one  day  upon  the  leaves  after  entering  the  third 
instar,  which  is  the  final  instar  for  this  sex.  During  this  day  It  secretes  a  thin 
wax  scale,  which  protects  it  during  the  twigward  migration.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  migration  the  female  larve  abandon  the  leaves  and  pass  to  the  basal  part 
of  the  new  growth,  where  they  malce  their  final  attachment  within  the  area 
of  greatest  illumination.  They  then  commence  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  during 
the  first  11  days  of  which  they  develop  their  mating  color,  which  is  a  conspicu- 
ous red  band  upon  the  middorsal  line.  At  the  time  the  dorsal  band  is  com- 
pleted tbe  male  migrates  to  the  leaves,  mates,  and  dies.  The  female  after 
mating  starts  a  rapid  growth,  during  which  the  mating  colors  and  the  larval 
Hiaracters  are  lost  and  during  which  vast  quantities  of  honeydew  are  deposited. 
By  the  end  of  the  twentieth  day  upon  the  twig  the  female  has  assumed  all  the 
ftdult  characters.  After  this,  growth  gradually  slackens  until  the  cold  of  the 
approaching  winter  forces  the  scale  into  hibernation.  In  the  spring  growth  Is 
resumed.  Maturity  Is  reached  early  In  June  and  the  scale  dies  early  In  July, 
ifter  having  lived  about  13  months. 

"The  male,  which  makes  the  second  molt  and  passes  all  of  its  remaining 
Instars  except  the  last  day  of  the  imago  under  the  protection  of  the  puparium, 
loses  its  mouth  parts  at  this  time  and  lives  during  the  remainder  of  its  life  upon 
nourishment  taken  In  the  first  two  instars.  The  third  or  prepupul  instar  lasts 
about  two  days  and  Is  a  period  of  rapid  metamorphosis.  In  which  the  larval 
organs  are  replaced  by  the  adult  structures.  In  the  fourth  or  pupal  instar, 
which  lasts  for  about  eight  days,  the  adult  organs  reach  their  full  development. 
At  the  fourth  and  final  molt  the  imago  escapes  from  the  pupal  case  but  remains 
for  about  two  days  under  the  puparium  before  emerging,  when  it  migrates  at 
once  to  the  twigs,  copulates,  and  then  dies,  after  having  lived  about  49  days.** 

Mention  Is  made  of  four  attending  ants,  none  of  which  benefit  the  scale  to 
any  extent,  of  several  predaceous  ehemies,  and  of  a  number  of  parasites.  The 
•eale  Is  heavily  parasitized  by  Coccophagus  lecanii,  which  was  the  roost  abun- 
dant species  reared  in  1912,  although  O.  coffnatua  was  also  abundant,  especially 
In  the  fall.  In  1913  C.  lecanii  was  rare,  while  C.  copnatua  appeared  in  large 
numbers  and  attacked  the  developing  females  in  the  spring,  killing  from  20  to 
00  per  cent  of  the  scales.  Aphycu$  stwnacihoaua  was  the  most  abundant  parasite 
In  1913,  being  more  numerous  than  C.  ooffnatut, 

Bemedlal  work  conducted  during  the  first  season  was  directed  toward  the 
direct  prevention  of  soot  injury,  which  was  found  to  be  Impractical.  In  the 
seeond  season  sprayings  were  directed  against  the  scale,  seven  groui>s  of  mate- 
rials being  tested.  The  first  of  these  groups  contained  corn  oil,  rosin  oil,  and 
gWfrffHw*,  the  two  first  named  being  very  good  treatments  but  injurious  to  the 
trees,  whUe  gasoline  was  Inefficient  but  gave  promise  as  a  wax  solvent  and  pene- 
trant The  second  group  contained  mlscible  oils  which  were  found  to  be  injuri- 
oas  when  used  In  the  winter  at  effective  strengths  but  were  used  without  injury 
wtefi  applied  tn  tbe  spring  before  the  swelling  and  tbe  bursting  of  the  fruit 
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buds.  It  was  found  that  healthy  11-year-old  trees  could  be  sprayed  for  three 
coDsecutive  seasons  with  miscible  oil,  1 :  18»  without  injury  to  the  trees,  and 
that  the  scale  could  be  controlled  by  two  seasons*  qMrayings  with  ttiis  olL  It 
was  further  found  that  combining  gasoline  emulsion  and  miscible  oil  added  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  oil.  The  greatest  efficiency  was  obtained  when  5  parts  of 
miscible  oil  were  added  to  2  parts  of  gasoline  (emulsified)  and  92  parts  of 
water.  The  third  group  consisted  of  ten  experiments  made  with  cotton-seed  oil 
and  combinations  with  gasoline.  The  highest  efficiency  was  obtained  by  usini: 
an  emulsion  containing  cotton-seed  oil  5  gal.,  gasoline  3  gal.,  soap  2  lbs.,  and 
water  92  gaL  The  fourth  group  consisting  of  five  experiments  made  with  raw 
linseed  oil  gave  promising  results,  the  oil  being  very  efficient  alone  as  a  10  per 
cent  emulsion  and  even  more  so  when  combined  with  gasoline.  The  gasoline 
component  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  oil,  dissolves  the  protecting  wax  film,  and 
tends  to  asphyxiate  the  scales.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  an 
emulsion  made  up  of  raw  linseed  oil  5  gal.,  gasoline  3  gal.,  laundry  soap  2  lbs., 
and  water  92  gal.  This  emulsion  applied  in  the  spring  before  the  buds  burst 
will  control  the  terrapin  scale  at  a  single  application,  at  a  cost  for  material  of 
from  1  to  8  cts.  per  tree.  This  was  found  to  be  the  most  effective  treatment  of 
any  of  the  remedies  tried  against  this  insect.  Group  5,  consisting  of  two  experi- 
ments with  mixed  oils*  showed  no  advantages  in  mixing  linseed  and  cotton-seed 
oils.  In  group  6  nlcotin  was  tested  in  14  experiments,  proving  this  substance  to 
be  inefficient.  Group  7,  consisting  of  20  experiments  with  various  coating  spraya, 
gave  ineffective  results. 

In  making  recommendations  for  control  the  author  advises  the  application  of 
the  linseed-gasoline  emulsion  above  mentioned,  applied  in  the  spring  before  the 
buds  burst.  In  order  to  protect  the  crop  after  the  trees  are  in  foliage,  it  is 
recommended  that  an  application  be  made,  just  before  the  leafward  migration, 
of  the  formula  consisting  of  flour  (in  paste)  10  lbs.,  stone  lime  15  lbs.,  sulphur 
20  lbs.,  and  water  to  make  50  gal. 

A  4-page  bibliography  is  included. 

The  alfalfa  webworm,  C.  R  Sanbobn  {Oklahoma  8ta,  Bui.  109  {1916)^  pp. 
5-7,  figs.  4). — Loxostege  Htnilalis,  which  occurs  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  South  America,  passes  the  winter  in  Oklahoma  in  the  pupal  stage.  The 
adults  emerge  from  these  pupal  forms  and  appear  about  the  middle  of  April. 
The  second  generation  appears  about  May  25,  the  tiiird  from  June  28  to  July  16^ 
the  fourth  from  July  27  to  August  2,  the  fifth  about  September  16,  and  adult 
forms  are  present  as  late  as  November.  The  adults  deposit  eggs  in  masses, 
generally  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  of  their  food  plants,  each  mass  con- 
taining from  5  to  42  eggs,  or  an  average  of  19,  which  hatch  ordinarily  within 
three  or  four  days.  The  larvae  or  webworms  develop  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
the  pupal  period  during  summer  is  ordinarily  seven  or  eight  days,  but  in 
hibernation  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April. 

All  broods,  except  the  last  or  fall  brood,  are  characterized  by  their  web- 
spinning  habit  While  the  "  careless  "  or  pigweed  is  its  natural  food  plant,  it 
feeds  on  practically  all  the  common  weeds,  except  the  Jimson  weed  and  devirs 
claw.  The  methods  of  control  mentioned  are  mowing  infested  fields,  poison- 
ing fields,  renovation,  clean  culture,  and  Jarring  cultivated  plants  such  as  com 
and  cotton. 

A  list  of  21  references  is  appended. 

A  general  survey  of  the  May  beetles  (Phyllophaga)  of  niinois,  S.  A.  Fobbbs 
{Illinoia  Sia.  Bui.  186  (1916),  pp.  ZlS-257,  fig.  i).— The  data  here  presented 
relate  to  a  study  of  the  number  of  species  and  specimens,  dates  of  occurrence, 
food  plants,  and  distribution  in  Illinois  pf  nearly  119,000  Ma^  beeties  or  June 
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lragB»  belonging  to  S4  apedes  of  the  genns  Phyllophaga  and  collected  in  42 
coontles  from  1906  to  1911,  inclnsiye,  and  In  1913. 

"Tiiiity-fonr  species  of  May  beetles  are  recognized  in  nilnois.  They  vary 
greatly  in  abundance,  the  above  collection  containing  but  two  specimens  of  the 
rarest  species  and  434)49  of  the  commonest  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  speci- 
mens collected  belonged  to  10  of  the  species,  the  other  9  per  cent  being  dia- 
tribnted  among  the  24  species  remaining. 

''A  detailed  discussion  of  the  species,  taken  separately,  shows  for  each  its 
Bombers  In  each  year  and  in  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  State,  the  dates 
hi  each  year  of  its  first  appearance  and  its  greatest  abundance,  and  its  com- 
parative numbers  on  each  of  its  food  plants.  By  means  of  the  data  of  num- 
bers and  distribution,  the  dominant  and  subdominant  species  are  distinguished 
for  each  year  and  district,  and  the  Intervals  between  their  periods  of  greatest 
abundance  are  considered  with  reference  to  the  length  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
mwcies  concerned. 

"From  a  comparison  of  the  Biay  beetles  derived  from  northern,  central, 
sod  southern  Illinois,  respectively,  it  appears  that  three  species  are  practically 
limited  to  northern  Illinois,  three  to  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
State,  two  to  the  central  and  southern,  and  11  to  southern  Illinois.  The  actual 
tMNmdary  lines  l)etween  these  areas  of  distribution  are,  however,  irregular  and 
meandering,  especially  that  between  southern  and  central  Illinois,  which  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  course  of  the  streams,  the  southern  species  following  them 
northward  toward  their  headwaters  in  a  way  to  bring  several  such  species 
tar  into  the  central  division  of  the  State. 

*'The  seasonal  succession  of  the  species — ^that  is,  the  order  in  which  they 
make  their  first  appearance  in  spring — ^is  worked  out  for  each  section  of  the 
State  as  carefully  as  the  wide  distribution  and  Irregular  time  limits  of  the 
collections  will  permit 

"Generally  speaking,  successive  periods  of  extraordinary  abundance  of  a 
qwdes  in  any  locality  or  district  show  little  correspondence  to  any  poR»tb1e 
life  cyde,  being  too  various  and  irregular  for  that  interpretation.  Extensive 
parasitism  of  imagos  and  larvie  by  insects,  annelids,  Protozoa,  and  fungi  pro- 
duces widespread  and  destructive  epidemic  diseases,  a  knowledge  of  whose 
prevalence  and  status  is  essential  to  any  safe  prediction  of  periods  of  de- 
structive abundance  of  the  white  grubs. 

"The  May  beetle  species  known  as  PhyUophaga  fusca  and  P.  futilis  were 
evidently  those  which  produced  most  of  the  white  grubs  which  were  so  abundant 
In  northern  Illinois  in  1912  as  to  do  heavy  damage  to  farm  crops  in  several 
eounties.  Two-thirds  of  the  collections  made  in  that  section  in  1014  were  of 
these  species,  the  first  of  the  two  mentioned  being,  however,  nearly  four  times 
•8  abundant  as  the  second. 

"The  facts  concerning  the  food  plants  of  the  more  abundant  species  are 
grouped  and  classified  in  a  way  to  distinguish  trees  and  shrubs  esi)ecially  at- 
tractive to  them,  and  consequently  dangerous  to  adjacent  crops  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  of  white  grubs  to  descend  from  them." 

Tbe  influence  of  trees  and  crops  on  injury  by  white  grubs,  S.  A.  Fobbes 
{imnois  8ta.  BtU.  JS7  {1916),  pp.  261-265),— The  natural  supposition  that  fields 
nearest  to  the  food  plants  of  May  beetles,  that  is  trees,  must  become  most 
heavily  stocked  with  eggs  and  consequently  worst  injured  by  grubs  when  these 
eggs  are  hatdied  led  the  author  in  1904  to  conmience  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  subject 

Oollecttons  were  made  of  white  grubs  in  fields  that  were  being  plowed  In 
the  fail  or  spring  by  walking  behind  the  plowman  and  making  note  of  the 
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distance  traveled  In  each  field  and  tbe  number  of  gmlw  exposed  by  the  plow, 
and  recording  at  the  same  time  the  distance  from  the  field  to  the  nearest  trees 
upon  which  the  May  beetles  might  be  supposed  to  have  fed.  Observations  and 
collections  of  this  nature  were  made  by  six  field  assistants  during  1904,  1906» 
1907,  and  1906  in  549  fields  widely  scattered  throughout  central  Illinois,  and 
in  a  few  fields  also  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  The  total 
distance  traveled  was  over  429  miles,  a  total  of  12,069  grubs  of  the  genus 
Phyllophaga  and  1,187  of  the  genus  Gyclocephala  being  collected. 

For  the  purpose  of  classification  all  of  the  data  thus  obtained  were  assorted 
into  four  groups,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  fields  firom  the  nearest 
trees.  In  group  1,  in  which  224  miles  were  traveled  in  fields  with  trees  within 
or  on  their  borders  or  within  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  white  grubs  «# 
the  genus  Phyllophaga  were  found  at  an  average  rate  of  39.17  to  the  mile.  In 
group  2,  40  miles  were  traveled  in  fields  with  trees  more  tluin  one-eighth  but 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  away,  and  in  these  Phyllophaga  grubs  averaged 
17.83  to  the  mile.  In  group  8,  in  fields  with  trees  more  than  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  away  and  less  than  one-half  mile,  180  miles  were  traveled  and  Phyl- 
lophaga grubs  averaged  15.94  to  tbe  mile.  In  group  4,  in  fields  with  trees  half 
a  mile  away  or  more,  85  miles  were  traveled  and  14.4  was  found  as  the  average 
number  of  Phyllophaga  grubs. 

In  a  study  of  the  data  bearing  on  the  kind  of  crops  in  which  May  beetles 
prefer  to  lay  their  eggs,  it  was  found  "  that  more  eggs  were  laid  in  pastures 
(84  grubs  per  mile)  than  in  any  other  crop;  that  small  grain  came  next  with 
01  and  62  per  mile  for  fields  which  had  been  in  oats  and  wheat,  respectively; 
that  fallow  land,  grown  up  of  course  to  weeds,  largely  grasses,  was  third,  with 
48  grubs  to  the  mile ;  that  clover  and  corn  seemed  not  far  apart  in  attractive- 
ness to  the  egg-laying  beetles — clover  with  30  and  corn  with  25  grubs  to  the 
mile;  and  that  meadow  crops  (excluding  clover)  were  least  sought  by  the 
egg-laying  beetles — about  15  grubs  to  the  mile  in  fields  which  had  been  in  su^ 
crops  when  the  eggs  were  laid.  .  •  .  The  evidence  of  the  predominance  of 
grasses  and  small  grains  over  corn  and  other  crops  as  a  lure  to  May  beetles 
about  to  lay  their  eggs  is  unmistakable  here,  and  much  more  emphatic  than 
that  obtained  from  our  general  collections  behind  the  plow.*' 

Studies  of  the  Mexican  cotton-boll  weevil  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  R.  W. 
Howe  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  S58  {1916),  pp.  S2,  ftg$.  IB).— This  is  a  report  of 
studies  carried  on  during  1918, 1914,  and  1915,  largely  at  the  Delta  Boll  Weevil 
Laboratory  at  Tallulah,  La.,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  influence  new 
climatic  and  environmental  conditions  have  upon  the  biology  of  the  Ik)11  weeviL 
The  work  has  been  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows : 

"  In  northern  Louisiana  the  average  longevity  of  the  Ik)11  weevil  adults  oo 
cotton  squares  was  54.56  days,  on  bolls  31.41  days,  on  cotton  leaves  8.17,  and 
on  okra  fruit  5.4,  the  average  for  these  different  classes  of  foods  being  14.13  days. 
The  females  live  somewhat  longer  than  the  males,  there  being  an  average  of 
12.5  days  for  females  and  9.82  for  males. 

**  A  number  of  weevils  were  found  feeding  in  okra  blooms  in  the  field,  but 
attempts  to  cause  them  to  breed  in  okra  fruit  in  the  laboratory  were  unsuc- 
cessful.   A  number  of  eggs  were  deposited,  but  they  failed  to  hatch. 

*'  The  largest  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  first  generation  weevils  was 
204,  the  average  being  132.  The  daily  maximum  varied  from  5  to  12.  Second 
generation  weevils  showed  somewhat  less  f^undity,  the  maTimnm  oviposition 
being  175  eggs  and  the  average  69.4.  The  average  period  of  oviposition  was 
88.2  days,  the  range  being  1  to  77  days.  The  greatest  activity  of  the  weevil  in 
depositing  eggs  was  found  to  be  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  ul  and  1  p.  m.,  but 
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certain  numbers  of  eggs  were  deposited  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  during  the 
night  The  average  period  from  ovlposition  to  the  emergence  of  the  adult  was 
practically  14  days  for  each  of  the  five  generations. 

**  Seven  complete  generations  were  developed  at  Tallulah  during  the  season.'* 

Boll  wee^U  in  Alabama,  W.  B.  Hinds  i  Alabama  Col.  Bta.  Bid.  188  {1916),  pp. 

£5-64,  plf'  4*  fiff^'  9), — ^This  general  account  deals  with  the  spread  of  the  boll 

weevil  in  Alabama,  describes  and  illustrates  the  stages  and  work  of  the  weevil, 

and  discusses  the  means  of  spread,  propagation,  hibernation,  and  control 


Ovlposition  of  Megasticmus  q^rmotrophus  in  the  seed  of  Douglas  fir,  J.  M. 
HnxKB  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr„  Jour.  Affr.  Research,  $  {1916),  No.  f,  pp.  65-68,  pit. 
5). — ^Thls  account  of  the  ovlposition  of  the  seed  chalcidid  if.  9permotrophus  is 
baaed  upon  observations  made  at  the  Forest  Insect  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  this  Department  at  Ashland,  Greg.,  largely  during  the  season  of 
1915. 

During  the  season  of  1914  male  adults  began  to  emerge  on  April  12  and  the 
females  on  April  16  from  stored  Douglas  fir  seed  Isept  in  a  rearing  box ;  2.897 
adults  emerged  from  6.75  os.  of  seed,  the  period  of  maximum  emergence  occur- 
ring between  April  23  and  May  11.  In  1915  the  maximum  period  of  emergence 
in  the  laboratory  occurred  between  April  20  and  May  2.  From  cones  which 
were  k^t  caged  over  winter  under  outdoor  conditions  at  the  same  elevation, 
the  maximum  emergence  occurred  between  May  1  and  16.  At  elevations  of 
8,000  to  4,000  ft,  the  emergence  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
above  4,000  ft.  much  of  the  emergence  occurred  in  .Tune. 

The  ovlposition  of  two  females  was  recorded  on  April  22  and  that  of  the 
same  number  on  April  23,  and  females  were  observed  ovipositing  from  this 
time  up  until  May  5.  From  two  to  five  minutes  were  required  for  ovlposition, 
the  same  female  having  been  observed  to  oviposit  five  times  on  the  same  cone. 
Actual  ovlposition  in  the  field  was  observed  only  once  and  that  on  May  28,  by 
J.  E.  Patterson. 

Life  history  and  habits  of  two  new  nematodes  parasitic  on  insects,  X  H. 
Mekshx  and  A  L.  Ford  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  S, 
pp.  115-127,  figs,  J).— Two  new  nematodes  have  been  observed  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  one  parasitic  on  the  elm  borer  and  the  other  on  the 
t^mite  Lcucotermes  lucifugus.  When  121  beetles  obtained  from  a  single  elm 
tree  were  kept  in  breeding  cages  In  no  Instance  were  eggs  deposited  and  both 
sexes  eventually  weakened  and  died,  examinations  showing  death  to  have  been 
due  to  nematode  parasltlzation.  Several  colonies  of  L.  lucifugus  were  exam- 
ined and  76.92  per  cent  found  parasitized  by  nematodes. 

Specimens  of  these  nematodes  were  submitted  to  N.  A.  Ck)bb  of  this  Depart- 
ment, who  describes  the  species  which  parasitized  the  elm  borer  under  the  name 
Diplogaster  labita  n.  sp.,  and  that  of  the  termite  under  the  name  D.  aerivora, 
n.  sp. 

**  The  eggs  of  D.  labiata  hatched  in  from  30  to  32  hours,  while  those  of  D. 
aerivora  hatched  In  about  18  hours.  The  eggs  of  D.  labiata  were  deposited 
singly,  while  those  of  D.  aerivora  were  deposited  in  groups.  More  cases  of  eggs 
hatching  in  the  body  were  found  in  D.  aerivora  than  in  D.  labiata.  The  eggs 
of  both  species  developed  similarly. 

"Both  species,  when  reared  In  water  cultures,  used  the  same  food,  but  in 
nature  they  had  different  hosts.  Both  species  molted,  but  the  process  differed 
in  that  D.  labiata  fastened  its  posterior  end,  while  D.  aerivora  did  not  The 
adults  of  D.  aerivora  were  larger  than  those  of  D,  labiata  and  required  much 
less  time  to  mature.    In  water  cultures  the  females  of  both  s].)ecles  were  more 
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nniuenms  than  the  males.  Although  matins  was  similar  in  hoth  species,  D. 
iabiata  required  more  time  for  the  process.  Individuals  of  D.  labiata  usually 
mated  but  once,  while  those  of  D.  aerivora  mated  repeatedly.  Neither  q[)ecies 
in  their  habits  showed  any  preference  to  day  or  nifi^ht.  The  females  of  D, 
nerivora  had  a  period  of  ovipositlon  of  about  IS  days,  while  in  D,  laJHata  this 
period  lasted  only  about  two  days. 

*'  In  both  species  adaptable  and  plentiful  food  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  repro- 
ducticm.  Both  species  attacked  insects,  but  in  different  regions  of  the  body, 
as  D.  aerivora  was  found  In  the  head  while  1>.  labiata  was  found  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  life  cycle  of  D.  labiata  required  m<Nre  than  twice  as  much  time  as 
did  that  of  D.  aerivora,  D.  aerivora  was  successfully  introduced  into  the 
termites.** 

FOODS— siriiAir  inminov. 

[Progress  in]  phsrsiological  chemistry  [durinc  1915]»  F.  O.  Hopions  (Atm, 
Rpts,  Prog.  Chem.  [London],  12  {1915),  pp.  181-209).— T\ie  author  reviews  and 
discusses  important  contributions  by  a  number  of  investigators  to  the  knowledge 
of  various  phases  of  physiological  chemistry.  Including  general  metabolism 
(especially  the  basal  metabolism  of  men  and  women,  the  surface  law,  and  the 
specific  dynamic  action  of  food) ;  the  chemistry  of  proteins  (especially  some 
aspects  of  protein  metabolism);  carbohydrate  and  fat  metabolism;  growth- 
stimulating  substances ;  and  Internal  secretions.  The  bulk  of  the  material  haa 
been  noted  from  the  original  sources. 

Shipping  fish  3,(X)0  miles  to  market,  E.  D.  Clakk  {XJ.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1915,  pp.  155-158,  pis.  S). — Information  Is  given  reprnrding  the  methods  of 
handling,  storing,  and  shipping  halibut  and  salmon  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
markets  all  over  the  country. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  attributed  to  infected  oysters,  P.  B.  Bbooks  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  66  (1916),  No.  19,  pp.  i445-i447).— About  fiO  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  In  the  city  of  BInghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  near-by  municipalities  were  aiq;>ar- 
ently  traced  to  oysters  supplied  by  two  wholesale  dealers. 

The  baking  qualities  of  different  varieties  of  wheat,  O.  Rahustedt  (Ztschr. 
Offentl.  Chem.,  21  {1915),  Nos.  20,  pp,  S06-S12;  21,  pp.  521-^29;  22,  pp.  SS7- 
S45). — Analytical  data  and  the  results  of  baking  tests  are  reported,  showing 
the  relationship  between  the  chemical  composition  of  several  different  grades  of 
wheat  and  the  volume  of  the  resulting  loaf. 

Nutritive  value  of  wheat  flour  and  bread  in  relation  to  phosphorus  con- 
tent, G.  Masoni  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  iS  {1915),  No.  5-1,  pp.  585-456).— A 
large  amount  of  analytical  data  is  given  showing  the  phosphorus  content  of 
different  grades  of  wheat  flour  and  the  resulting  bread.  In  general  It  Is  indi- 
cated that  the  percentage  of  mineral  substances,  organic  phosphorus,  and 
ether  extract  Increases  from  flour  to  bran.  Practically  the  same  amounts  of 
phytin  and  nuclein  occur  in  tlie  bread  as  in  the  flour,  but,  probably  owing  to 
the  low  temperature  at  which  It  Is  decomposed,  lecithin  occurs  In  lesser  amounts 
in  bread. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  coarser  flours  have  a  greater  nutritive  value 
than  the  finer  and  whiter  fiours,  since  they  contain  larger  percentages  of  phos- 
phorus and  nitrogenous  compounds,  complex  mineral  substances,  and  crude  fat. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Does  light  influence  the  staling  of  breadP  J.  R.  Kats  {Hoppe-Seyler's 
Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  96  (1916),  No,  4-5,  pp.  288-291). --Trom  a  comparative 
examination  of  samples  of  bread  k^pt  in  a  dark  room  and  exposed  to  both 
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direct  and  diffused  sunlight,  the  author  concludes  that  light  does  not  Influence 
the  staling  of  bread. 

Previous  studies  of  the  staling  of  bread  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  S4,  p.  858). 

The  notaworthy  property  of  aldehydes  in  retarding  the  staling  of  bread, 
J.  R.  Katz  {Hopp€'8eyler'9  Ztschr,  PhyioL  Chem.,  96  {1916),  No.  k^,  pp.  SlJh 
S22y. — ^Experimental  data  are  reported  regarcflng  the  Influence  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones  on  the  staling  of  bread.  It  was  found  that  aldehydes  act  on  the  starch 
granules,  thereby  keeping  bread  fresh  for  an  exceptionally  long  time.  Ketones 
did  not  possess  this  property. 

Bread  making  and  butyric  ferment  in  Latium,  R.  Pebotti  and  U.  Gusio- 
TOUETn  iStaz,  Bper.  Agr.  Ital.,  48  {1915),  No.  5-7,  pp.  S61-^84) .—The  authors 
rqiort  a  study  of  the  ordinary  leaven  of  Velletrl  bread,  from  which  Olo9tridium 
^tffrium  and  Saccfiaromyce*  minor  were  Isolated.  The  good  qualities  of  this 
bread  are  considered  to  be  due  largely  to  butyric  fermentation. 

Seaweed  as  a  supplementary  food  material,  K  Bsckuann  {Ab8.  in  ZenthL 
Biockem.  if.  Biophys.,  18  {1915),  No.  11,  p.  S79). — Feeding  experiments  are  de- 
scribed in  which  laboratory  animals  (dogs  and  hens)  were  given  bread  made 
from  mixtures  of  finely  ground  seaweed  and  wheat,  rye,  and  potato  flours. 
During  baking  the  characteristic  odor  disappeared,  and  the  bread  was  found  to 
possess  good  properties.    Analytical  data  are  given. 

The  effects  of  commercial  glucose  when  fed  to  white  rats,  A.  J.  Carlson, 
L.  Hkktoen,  and  E.  R.  LBCk)UNT  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oo.,  58  {1916),  No.  4,  pp. 
93$-986,  flff.  1). — ^The  experiments  here  reported  cover  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  were  carried  out  to  study  the  general  effects  of  commercial  glucose  when 
eoDsumed  regularly  in  considerable  quantities.  Laboratory  animals  (white 
rats)  were  fed  upon  bread  containing  the  glucose.  As  controls,  other  rats  were 
fed  <m  bread  containing  granulated  cane  sugar  and  others  on  bread  without 
ragar  or  glucose.  The  bread  was  unleavened  and  consisted  of  flour,  1,000  parts ; 
lard,  25  parts;  baking  soda,  15  parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  enough  to  neutralise 
the  soda ;  water  as  required  for  the  flour,  about  655  parts ;  commercial  glucose, 
84  parts,  in  the  case  of  "  glucose  bread,"  and  granulated  cane  sugar,  26.5  parts, 
la  the  case  of  **cane  sugar  bread.*'  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  dis- 
cussed somewhat  at  length  and  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

'*  The  addition  of  commercial  glucose  in  the  amounts  of  about  2.5  gm.  to  3.6 
CDL  per  kilo  of  body  weight  per  day  to  the  diet  of  white  rats  for  a  period  of 
rix  months  has  no  abnormal  influence  on  the  animals,  either  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, as  determined  by  the  rate  of  growth  fecundity,  Immunity  reactions, 
and  the  condition  of  the  organs. 

"As  both  the  glucose-fed  and  the  control  groups  of  rats  were  kept  on  a  liberal 
diet  throughout  the  observation  period,  the  experiment  does  not  show  to  what 
extent  the  commercial  glucose  was  actually  absorbed  and  oxidized,  but  in  the 
quantities  fed  the  commercial  glucose  certainly  has  no  injurious  effects." 

Cklatln  as  a  food  for  the  people,  E.  Hombeboeb  (£foi.  Amer.  8up.,  81  {1916), 
No.  e097,  p.  167). — Historical  data  are  given  regarding  the  use  and  food  value 
of  gelatin  and  the  work  of  recent  Investigators  is  summarized  briefly.  It  Is 
itated  that  gelatin  Is  dissolved  very  quickly  and  completely  in  the  cells  and  by 
Its  solution  saves  the  albumin  from  solution.  This  quality  of  saving  the 
aSmmin  Is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  fats  or  carbohydrates. 

"It  besides  g^tin,  a  certain  amount  of  albumin  Is  supplied  to  the  body, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fat,  the 
aornial  condition  of  the  body  can  be  maintained.** 

A  ferment  in  water  which  produces  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  B. 
VQttBzrsr  {Aim.  in$t.  Pasteur,  £8  {19W,  No.  8,  pp.  867-818,  f§$.  8).— Studies 
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are  reported  of  an  organism  thought  to  be  identical  with  BaoUlu9  amaracrylUMt 
wMch  is  sometimes  contained  in  water  and  which  is  able  to  dehydrate  glyc^ln 
with  the  formation  of  acrolein. 

Chemical  determination  of  the  nutritive  value  of  wood  and  straw,  £.  Bisck- 
MANN  {Abs,  in  Zenibl.  Biochem,  u,  Biophy$.,  18  {1915),  No.  11,  p.  ^79). --Chemi- 
cal analyses  are  reported  indicating  the  following  percentages  of  starch  in 
diiferent  kinds  of  wood  cut  during  the  autumn:  Birch,  0.d5;  alder,  1.M; 
maple,  2.65 ;  and  elm,  5.9.  In  the  spring  of  tlie  year  the  birch  was  found  to 
contain  8.67  per  cent  of  starch  and  2.44  per  cent  of  ether  extract  The  amount 
of  ether  extract  contained  in  tlie  woods  during  tlie  autumn  varied  from  0.37 
to  1.85  per  cent 

The  bacteria  in  ice  cream,  W.  M.  Estbn  and  Chbistik  J.  Masou  {Connecticut 
Stcrrg  8ta.  BuL  8S  {1915),  pp.  1B&-1S4,  fig-  I).— This  investigation  was  made  to 
determine  the  effect  of  storing  frozen  ice  cream  on  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
bacteria  present  Different  grades  of  cream  were  used  in  order  to  determine 
the  effect  of  a  low  or  a  high  initial  content  of  bacteria  on  the  bacterial  content 
of  the  resulting  product  Examinations  were  generally  made  of  the  cream 
before  and  after  mixing  it  with  the  Ingredients  and  of  the  product  Just  after 
freezing,  and  then  at  intervals  of  twice  a  week  for  a  month.  Ordinary  house- 
hold methods  of  freezing  were  used  and  the  cream  was  packed  in  quart  bricks 
which  were  wrapped  in  paper,  enclosed  in  pasteboard  boxes,  and  packed  in  an 
ioe-salt  mixture,  the  latter  being  renewed  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
cream  solid.  No  exact  temperature  measurements  were  kept  Plate  cultures 
were  made  of  litmus  lactose  gelatin  and  these  were  incubated  at  21*  C.  for  seven 
days  and  then  counted.  A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  total  number  of 
bacteria  present,  the  number  of  acid-forming  organisms,  and  the  number  of 
liquefying  bacteria  present  in  the  different  samples  examined. 

A  few  samples  of  ice  cream  purchased  at  retail  stores  in  pint  paraffin  paper 
carriers  were  packed  in  ice  and  salt  and  kept  for  two  or  three  days  before 
bacteriological  examinations  were  made  by  tlie  methods  used  in  the  above 
tests.  The  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  retail  samples  are  reported  in 
tabular  form  and  correspond  closely  to  the  results  obtained  by  other  inves- 
tigators in  various  studies. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "  when  ice  cream  Is  kept  frozen  for  periods  of  at 
least  a  month  there  is  no  marked  increase  or  decrease  in  the  bacterial  content 
as  shown  by  litmus  lactose  gelatin  plate  cultures.  The  percentages  of  acid 
bacteria  and  of  liquefying  bacteria  also  remained  fairly  constant  The  source 
of  most  of  the  bacteria  is  the  cream  used." 

Tomato  ketchups,  C.  U.  LaWall  and  L.  Fobman  (Penn.  Dcpt,  Agr,  Bui,  £72 
{1915),  pp.  SO). — This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  uf 
142  samples  of  tomato  ketchups  and  compares  them  with  a  similar  investiga- 
tion made  in  1904. 

The  authors  state  that  great  Improvement  has  occurred  In  the  quality  of 
tomato  ketchups  on  the  market  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  chemical  preserva- 
tives. The  use  of  artificial  coloration  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  is 
no  basis  in  fact  for  the  allegation  of  the  use  of  injurious  amounts  of  acids  and 
apices  in  brands  containing  no  sodium  benzoate.  Information  on  the  142 
samples  examined  showed  no  use  of  unsound  materials.  Less  than  2  per  cent 
of  them  were  illegal,  and  saccharin  was  not  found  to  be  present  in  any  of  those 
examined, 

[Food  and  drug  inspection],  B.  B.  Fuz-Banuolph  and  W.  O.  Tice  {Ann. 
Rpt.  Bd.  Health  N.  J.,  S8  {1914).  pp.  ISS-ISS,  pL  i).-<The  food  and  drug  inspec- 
tion work  of  the  board  during  the  year  ended  October  81, 1914,  is  reported.    In 
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•ddition  to  general  Information  regarding  the  scope  of  the  work,  detailed  state- 
ments are  made  of  the  inspection  of  slaughterhouses,  cold-storage  plants,  can- 
ning factories,  etc  During  the  year  6,180  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  were 
examined,  of  which  16.3  per  cent  were  found  to  be  k>elow  the  legal  standard. 

An  extended  report  is  given  of  the  work  done  in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
shellfish  industry  of  the  State. 

The  use  of  box  rations  by  the  ITrench  troops,  E.  Maubkl  (BuL  Aoad.  Med, 
(PoTM],  75  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  26^259).— Box  rations  for  army  use  are  suggested 
wtdch  contain  a  mixture  of  meat  and  either  fresh  or  dried  vegetables  chopped 
in  small  pieces.  It  is  intended  that  each  box  sliall  furnish  about  90  gm.  of 
protein  and  500  calories  of  energy  and  that  each  man  shall  receive  4  of  these 
boxes,  the  total  weight  of  wldch  shall  not  exceed  1  kg.  To  complete  the  ration, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  men  receive  1,200  gm.  of  bread,  0.5  liter  of  wine, 
and  100  gm,  of  dried  fruit  (preferably  figs)  every  two  days.  The  total  energy 
▼alue  of  this  ration  is  3,000  calories  daily. 

The  chemistry  of  oow's  milk  and  other  products  used  in  infant  feeding, 
F.  W.  HowB  (Arch.  Ped„  9$  (1916),  No,  i,  pp.  i-if ).— A  compilation  of  data 
allowing  the  ccmiposition  of  milk  as  affected  by  a  number  of  different  factors, 
and  also  the  nature  and  composition  of  other  products  (protein  milk,  whey, 
etc.)  need  in  infant  feeding. 

The  digestibility  of  the  proteins  of  milk  and  their  rdle  in  infant  nntritiony 
L..  E.  Holt  (Arch.  Ped.,  33  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  13-19,  fig.  i).— The  protein  need  of 
Infants  is  considered  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations  and  clinical  experience. 
The  author  states  that  "  the  digestion  of  the  protein  of  cow's  milk  is  a  much 
easier  matter  than  was  formerly  supposed;  that  while  injury  may  without 
question  be  done  by  high  protein  feeding,  this  is  very  unlikely  to  occur,  unless 
amounts  much  in  excess  of  those  commonly  used  in  infant  feeding  are  adminis- 
tered ;  that  in  such  amounts  we  have  as  yet  neither  clinical  nor  laboratory  evi- 
dence to  sliow  that  protein  is  harmful ;  that  although  an  infant  receiving  breast- 
milk  takes  rather  less  than  7  per  cent  of  his  calories  as  protein,  this  can  not  be 
taken  as  an  exact  criterion  of  how  much  protein  should  be  administered  wlien 
cow's  milk  is  the  food ;  [and]  that  the  deficiency  of  cow's  milk  casein  in  certain 
esBoitial  amino  acids  may  be  made  up  by  giving  an  excess  of  this  protein." 

Ptesent  opinion  as  to  the  rdle  of  fat  in  infant  feeding,  J.  L.  Mobsb  (ArcK 
Ped.,  33  {1916) f  No.  1,  pp.  20-24). — A  summary  and  digest  of  data. 

A  brief  rteum^  of  the  rdle  of  oarbohydratea  in  infant  feeding,  H.  R.  Mix- 
sxLL  (ArcK.  Ped.,  33  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  31^6). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data. 

The  r61e  of  salts  in  infant  feeding,  F.  H.  Babtuett  {Arch.  Ped.,  33  (1916), 
No.  1,  pp.  2S-^0). — ^This  lecture  brings  together  the  results  of  recent  investip:u* 
tions  of  mineral  elements  in  infant  metabolisuL  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
their  relation  to  the  low  iron  content  of  cow's  and  woman's  milk;  to  rickets; 
to  gain  in  body  weight ;  and  to  the  metabolism  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fats. 

Protein  metabolism,  J.  J.  B.  MacLvod  (Jour.  Lab.  and  CUn.  Med.,  1  (1915), 
No.  2,  pp.  112-119). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  with  relation  to  tlie  utili- 
ntion  of  free  amino  adds. 

Becnperation. — ^Nitrogen  metabolism  of  a  man  when  ingesting  sucoes- 
siTsly  a  nonprotein  and  normal  diet  after  a  7-day  fast,  F.  D.  Zkhan,  J.  Kohn, 
and  P.  B.  Howe  (Amer.  Jour.  PhyiolL,  36  (1915),  No.  4,  Proo.  Amer.  Physiol. 
8oc  27  (1914),  pp.  362,  363). — In  these  experiments  the  authors  determined  the 
arinary  nitrogen  compounds  and  changes  in  body  weight  occurring  after  a  fast 
in  a  4-day  recuperation  period  on  a  non-protein  diet,  and  in  a  4-day  final  period 
on  a  normal  diet 

An  increase  In  body  weight  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  nitrogen  occurred  during 
(he  nonprotein  feeding  period,  while  the  reverse  was  true  in  the  final  period* 
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The  Initial  Increase  In  weight  after  the  tent  la  thought  to  have  resulted  from 
the  retention  of  water  and  non-nitrogenous  food  substances. 

What  is  a  vitaminf  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Auoc,  &6  (1916),  No,  19,  p,  U70), — 
The  work  of  a  number  of  luTestlgatora  on  this  subject  Is  discussed  briefly. 

Fat  assimilation,  W.  R.  Blo<«  (Jawr.  BM.  Chem.,  Sf  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  447- 
i€0).—ln  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R..  34,  pp.  562.  563), 
feeding  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  (dogs)  are  reported,  in  which  de- 
terminations of  total  fat,  lecithin,  and  cholesterol  were  made  in  whole  blood 
and  plasma  during  the  periods  of  fat  absorption.  Tlie  results  of  the  experi- 
ments are  summarlssed  as  follows: 

'*  Total  fatty  adds  Increase  in  both  plasma  and  corpuscles  but  the  increase  is 
generally  more  marked  in  the  corpuscles.  Lecithin  increases  greatly  in  the 
corpuscles  but  only  slightly  in  the  plasma.  No  definite  changes  in  the  quantity 
of  cholesterol  were  noted.  A  fairly  constant  relationship  between  total  fatty 
acids  and  lecithin  was  noted  in  whole  blood  and  corpuscles." 

It  Is  concluded  that  '*  the  bloo<l  corpuscles  take  up  the  fat  from  the  plasma 
and  tronsform  it  into  lecithin;  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  absorbed  fat  Is  so 
transformed;  and,  therefore,  that  lecithin  is  an  intermediate  st^  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  fats." 

Goat's  milk  to  get  test  (Mod,  Hosp.,  6  (1916),  No.  5,  p|».  t32,  2^^).— An- 
nouncement is  made  of  an  investigation  to  be  conducted  at  a  New  York  hospital 
to  determine  the  value  of  goat*s  milk  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

It  is  stated  that  although  goats  are  particularly  immune  to  tuberculosis  and 
while  tubercle  bacilli  have  never  been  found  in  the  milk,  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  goat's  milk  carries  with  it  any  protection  against  tubercu- 
losis. Use  has  been  made  of  the  milk  for  some  time  in  treating  summer  diseases 
of  children,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  cause  of  its  efficacy  is  unknown.  Anal- 
yses have  shown  that  the  milk  contains  about  6  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and 
some  investigators  have  thought  that  the  small  sise  of  the  fat  globule  may  be 
the  reason  for  tolerance  for  the  milk  in  cases  of  summer  complaint 

The  dietary  factors  operatinir  in  the  production  of  polyneuritis,  £.  Y. 
McOoLLUM  and  Cobnbua  Kennedy  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  24  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  491- 
502). — In  this  Investigation  the  authors  studied  the  relation  to  polyneuritis  of 
two  classes  of  unknown  substances  concerned  in  inducing  growth — ^fat-soluble 

A,  which  is  soluble  in  fat  and  is  containeil  in  certain  fats,  and  water-s<>luble  B, 
which  Is  soluble  In  water  and  alcohol  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  By  means  of  experiments  with  birds  the  effects  of  feeding 
a  number  of  substances  were  studied.  Among  them  were  polished  rice  with 
butter  fat  and  with  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  fat-free  wheat  embryo;  potato 
juice;  cabbage  Juice;  oat  extract;  and  the  acetone,  benzene,  and  ethyl  acetate 
extracts  of  fat-free  wheat  embryo. 

From  these  experiments  the  authors  concluded  that  "judging  from  the 
appearance  of  serious  nutritional  disturbances  ending  in  death  which  result 
from  a  shortage  of  the  fat-soluble  A,  and  the  emaciation,  weakness,  and  death 
which  follow  restriction  to  a  diet  inadequate  in  its  content  of  the  water-soluble 

B,  it  seems  certain  that  both  these  classes  of  unknown  dietary  constituents  are 
essential  for  maintenance  as  well  as  for  growth.  .  .  . 

*'In  the  production  of  polyneuritis  in  birds  by  exclusive  rice  feeding  or 
exclusive  feeding  of  a  ration  made  up  of  purified  foodstuffs,  the  degeneration 
of  the  nerve  cells  Is  the  specific  result  of  a  lack  of  the  water-soluble  B.  The 
fat-soluble  A  appears  to  be  dispensable,  when  maintenance  alone  is  involved,  for 
a  somewhat  longer  period  than  Is  the  factor  B." 

This  last  assertion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  polyneuritis  in  pigeons  oould 
be  produced  by  feeding  a  diet  free  from  both  the  essential  fsctors  A  and  B,  but 
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the  birds  could  be  completely  cared  and  maintained  in  a  normal  condition  for 
at  least  35  days  on  this  same  diet  by  the  addition  of  the  water  extract  of  a 
foodstuff  (rolled  oats)  on  which  rats  can  not  grow  without  the  addition  of 
butter  fat  Other  confirmatory  eTldence  is  the  success  obtained  in  inducing 
r^ief  from  polyneuritis  in  birds  by  treatment  with  lipoid-free  water  extract 
of  wheat  embryo  and  with  such  substances  as  cabbage  or  potato  Juice,  both  of 
which  are  practically  free  from  lipoids. 

Baoearches  on  defldenej  diseases. — ^Sxpeximental  beri^beii  produced  by 
ezchisiTe  feeding  of  either  decortieated  or  ateriUaed  barley,  E.  Wsnx  and  O. 
MoumiQUAivD  iCompt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  iParish  78  (1915),  No.  19,  pp.  649-^51).— 
Bxperimental  beri-beri  was  produced  in  pigecms  by  feeding  either  decorticated 
or  sterilised  barley. 

AHnfAL  PKODUCTIOH. 

Text-book  of  animal  production,  O.  Pusch,  edited  by  J.  Hansen  {Lehrbuch 
der  AUgemeinen  Tierzucht.  Stuttgart:  Ferdinand  Enke,  1915,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and 
enL,  pp.  XXII -^547,  fig:  iSS3).~This  is  the  third  ediUon  of  this  work,  revised 
and  enlarged  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  678). 

The  behavior  of  the  accessory  chromosomes  and  of  the  chromatoid  body  in 
the  spermatogenesis  of  the  rabbit,  L.  J.  Bachhubeh  {Biot.  Bui.  Mar.  Biok  Lab. 
Woods  Hole,  SO  {1916),  No.  ^,  pp.  294-810,  pU.  ^).— The  author  finds  from  his 
studies  with  rabbits  that  the  number  of  cliromosomes  in  the  spermatogonium 
is  probably  twenty-two.  The  number  In  the  primary  spermatocytes  is  placed 
at  twelve  and  in  the  secondary  spermatocytes  at  eleven.  Two  accessory  ele- 
ments, an  X  and  a  Y,  are  present,  one-half  of  the  spermatozoa  containing  the 
X  and  the  other  half  the  Y  element  A  chromatoid  body  is  present,  but  its 
function  was  undetermined.  It  underwent  no  division  and  was  finally  cast  off 
with  the  excess  cytoplasm  in  the  metamorphosing  spermatid. 

ImproTement  and  management  of  native  pastures  in  the  West,  J.  T. 
Jasdink  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  191$,  pp.  299-SlO,  pU.  ^).— The  author 
reviews  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  Improving  the  native  pasture  lands 
on  the  National  Forests  and  gives  suggestions  for  improving  and  managing 
native  pastures,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  "deferred"  system  of  grazing, 
previously  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  227). 

The  rate  of  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  commercial  kinds  of  lin- 
seed, S.  H.  Ck>LLiNs  and  H.  Blaib  (Ohem.  Newt,  111  {1915),  No.  2876,  pp.  id, 
20). — ^Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  fiaxseed  show  that  seeds  of 
oriental  origin  and  from  dry,  hot  climates  are  all  high  in  total  hydrocyanic 
add  and  rich  in  enzymic  activity.  The  result  of  changing  seed  from  dry,  hot 
cllnuites  to  damp  and  cool  conditions  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
add  evolved  by  20±8  per  cent  and  the  rate  of  evolution  by  24 ±5  per  cent. 
Thus  it  tippesLTs  that  seed  grown  in  temperate  climates  is  a  safer  cattle  feed 
than  that  from  hotter  climates.  There  is  a  tendency  for  seeds  originated  In 
temperate  dimates  to  give  the  best  yield  per  acre  and  to  contain  the  least 
proportions  of  cyanogenetlc  glucosids. 

Seaweed  as  a  supplementary  feeding  material,  E.  Bbckhan  {Sitzber.  K. 
FreuM.  Akad.  Wiu^  1915,  XL,  p.  645;  abs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  26  {1916),  No.  S, 
p.  86). — ^An  analysis  of  seaweed  is  given  as  follows:  Protein  from  5  to  6  per 
cent;  fat  from  0.9  to  2.2;  starch  from  8.4  to  18.9;  crude  fiber  from  5.4  to  6.4; 
ash  from  18.8  to  23.4;  and  potassium  chlorid  from  2.5  to  6.3  per  cent  The 
mato-ial  is  found  desirable  as  a  supplementary  feed  for  poultry,  growing  swine 
Wd  horae«. 
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Food  ynXne  of  Inrcfwen'  grains,  reslduo,  and  yeast,  W.  T5ltb,  N.  Mtthb, 
A.  Bauhann,  and  W.  DBAtTBBima  (Landio,  Jahrb.,  \7  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  639- 
671). — In  feeding  experimenta  with  sheep  it  was  found  that  brewers*  grains 
containing  90  per  cent  of  dry  matter  contained  8.5  per  cent  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, S0.4  per  cent  of  digestible  nitrogen-fk«e  extract,  a  starch  value  of  24.8 
per  cent,  and  a  physiological  utility  ralue  estimated  at  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  content  The  brewery  residue  contained  28.7  per  cent  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, 22.4  per  cent  of  digestible  nitrogen-free  extract,  a  starch  value  of  38.7 
per  cent,  and  a  physiological  utility  value  of  40  per  cent  of  the  total  energy 
value.  With  swine  the  brewery  residue  contained  25  per  cent  of  digestible 
protein  and  29.5  per  cent  of  digestible  nitrogen-free  extract. 

Cooperative  live  stock  shipping  associations,  S.  W.  Dorr  and  L.  D.  Haix. 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  718  (1916),  pp,  16,  figs.  ^).— This  publication 
treats  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  cooperative  live  stock  shipping  associa- 
tion movement,  the  advantages  of  such  associations,  and  the  method  of  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  stated  that  wherever  these  associations  have  been  formed  an  appre- 
ciable saving  to  the  farmer  has  resulted.  "The  profit  that  formerly  went  to 
the  local  shipper  now  goes  to  the  fanner,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  will  receive  for  his  stock  the  actual  market  price,  less  the  cost  of 
marketing.  Moreover,  the  activities  of  a  competent  manager  and  the  influence 
of  a  successful  association  make  for  a  general  improvement  in  methods  of 
marketing  live  stock  and  a  better  knowledge  of  market  prices  and  conditions 
by  farmers  in  the  entire  community." 

Investigation  on  raising  beef  cattle,  B.  O.  Sevebson  (Pennsylvania  8ta. 
Bui.  1S8  (1916),  pp.  $-20,  flffs.  8).— This  bulletin  gives  the  average  results  of 
three  years'  investigations,  the  first  two  of  which  have  been  previously  reported 
(B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  171).  The  objects  of  the  investigation  were  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  raising  beef  cattle  in  Pennsylvania;  whether  the  demand  for 
^feeders"  could  be  met  profitably;  the  cost  of  maintaining  breeding  stock; 
the  cost  of  raising  growing  and  breeding  beef  cattle;  the  cost  of  finishing  beef 
cattle  for  market;  the  value  of  silage  as  a  sole  roughage,  and  of  cotton-seed 
meal  as  a  supplementary  feed ;  and,  finally,  to  study  details  of  management  in 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  beef  cattle  for  profitable  production. 

Ten  Shorthorns  composed  lot  1  and  10  Aberdeen- Angus  lot  2.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  breeding  cows  and  growing  stock  were  on  pasture  with  no  extra 
f^ed  in  the  form  of  grain  or  roughage.  During  the  winter  months  corn  silage 
was  the  sole  roughage  fed  to  the  breeding  and  growing  stock.  Cotton-seed  meal 
was  fed,  in  addition,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  cow  daily,  and  at  the  rate  of  3 
lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  dally,  to  the  growing  stock.  The  fattening  stock 
was  fed  in  accordance  with  methods  proved  by  experiment  to  be  profitable. 
The  calves  ran  with  their  dams  and  were  weaned  at  from  7  to  11  months  of  age. 

In  these  three  years'  experiments  the  cows  were  maintained  in  good  condition 
of  flesh,  and  the  weaned  calves  made  satisfactory  gains.  The  normal  calves  in 
both  lots  were  vigorous  at  birth.  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  Short- 
horn and  Aberdeen-Angus  breeds  in  the  utilization  of  feeds,  cost  of  maintenance, 
or  breeding  qualities. 

The  com  silage  consumed  by  each  cow  during  the  winter  was  9,101  lbs.  in  lot 
1  and  8,920  lbs.  in  lot  2.  Bach  breeding  cow  required  1,090  lbs.  of  straw  for 
bedding,  and  produced  9,785  lbs.  of  manure  during  the  winter  period.  The  value 
of  the  manure  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  bedding  required. 

The  cost  of  wintering  cows  during  an  average  winter  period  of  154.6  days 
nnder  the  conditions  of  this  investigation  was  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  pas- 
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tnriiig  tfaem  for  210.8  daya  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  a  beef  cow  in  the 
Shorthorn  lot  was  133.54,  and  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  lot,  $34.11. 

The  breeding  results  of  the  experiment  indicated  that  the  most  important 
single  factor  for  success  in  profitable  beef  production  was  regularity  of  the 
oo>ws  in  producing  calves.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  70  per 
cent  calves  cost  $49.73  and  had  a  market  value  of  $50.40,  while  80  per  cent 
calyes  were  produced  at  6.1  cts.  per  pound. 

The  period  of  gestation  was  286  days  in  both  lots.  In  lot  1  the  calves  averaged 
nj27  lbs.  at  birth  and  671.6  lbs.  at  twelve  months  of  age,  while  the  heifers  at 
twenty-four  months  of  age  averaged  091.6  lbs.  In  lot  2  the  calves  averaged 
68..36  lbs.  at  birth  and  588.8  lbs.  at  twelve  months,  while  the  heifers  at  twenty- 
four  months  of  age  averaged  965  lbs.  The  number  of  services  per  pregnancy 
Id  lot  1  was  1.63  times  and  in  lot  2,  1.43  times. 

Heifers  at  thirty  months  of  age  for  breeding  purposes  cost  less  than  their 
market  value  as  beef.  The  steers  were  of  better  grade  than  steers  purchased 
fw  feeding  purposes  by  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1913  and  costing  7.45  cts.  per 
poiind  when  placed  in  the  feed  lot. 

The  investigation  indicates  that  beef  production  can  be  made  profitable 
under  present  Pennsylvania  conditions  where  the  breeding  herd  is  maintained 
largely  on  roughage  during  the  winter  and  on  pasture  during  the  summer,  when 
cattle  of  insured  beef  type  are  used,  and  when  more  than  70  i>er  cent  calves  are 
raised  annually. 

Shorthorn  cattle,  A.  H.  Sanders  {Chicago:  Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  1916, 
WP-  ^40,  pis.  $1,  figs.  S), — ^This  book  is  a  very  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle,  and  their  introduction, 
progress,  and  future  in  the  United  States. 

Twinning  in  cattle,  with  special  reference  to  the  free  martin,  L.  J.  Cole 
{Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  J^S  (1916),  No.  1101,  pp.  177,  178).— A  study  of  308 
multiple  births  in  cattle  showed  43  cases  as  homosexual  male,  165  cases  recorded 
as  heterosexual  (male  and  female),  88  cases  as  homosexual  female,  and  7 
cases  of  triplets,  a  ratio  of  twins  of  approximately  1:4:2,  instead  of  the 
expected  1:2:1.  The  expectation  is  brought  more  nearly  into  harmony  with 
the  facts  by  assuming  that  in  addition  to  ordinary  fraternal  (dizygotic)  twins, 
there  are  numbers  of  *'  identical  **  (monozygotic)  twins  of  both  sexes,  and  that 
while  in  the  case  of  females  these  are  both  normal,  in  the  case  of  a  dividing 
male  zygote  to  form  two  individuals  in  one  of  them  the  sexual  organs  remain 
in  the  undifferentiated  stage,  so  that  the  animal  superficially  resembles  a  female 
and  Is  ordinarily  recorded  as  such,  although  it  is  barren.  The  records  for 
monozygotic  twins  accordingly  go  to  increase  the  homosexual  female  and  the 
heterosexual  classes,  while  the  homosexual  male  class,  in  which  part  of  them 
really  belong,  does  not  receive  any  increment 

The  theory  of  the  free  martin,  F.  R.  LnxiB  {Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  {1916),  No. 
1115^  pp.  611-^13), — ^A  preliminary  report  of  embryological  investigations  of 
the  subject  in  which  the  author  takes  exception  to  the  theory  supported  by  Oole 
(see  above)  that  the  sterile  free  martin  is  really  a  male  cozygotic  with  its  mate. 

An  anatomical  classification  of  41  cases  of  bovine  twins,  all  examined  in 
ntero,  gave  a  ratio  of  14^  ^  :  21^  $  :  69  9.  It  is  concluded  from  the  examlna- 
tloD  of  these  41  cases  that  about  97.5  per  cent  of  bovine  twins  are  monochorlnl, 
but  in  spite  of  this  nearly  all  are  dizygotic.  In  cattle  a  twin  pregnancy  Is 
almost  always  a  result  of  the  fertilization  of  an  ovum  from  each  ovary.  The 
npld  elongating  ova  meet  and  fuse  and  the  blood  vessels  of  the  two  circula- 
tloDs  anastomose  so  that  a  constant  interchange  of  blood  takes  place.  "If 
both  are  males  or  both  are  females  no  harm  results  from  this;  but  if  one  is 
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male  and  the  other  female,  the  reprodnctlYe  system  of  the  female  Is  Utrgfis 
suppressed,  and  certain  male  organs  even  develop  In  the  female.  This  Is  onqiieB- 
tlonably  to  be  interpreted  as  a  case  of  hormone  action."  The  author  states 
that  fertile  free  martins  in  cattle  may  be  due  to  a  monochorial  conditioo  in 
which  the  circulation  of  each  fetus  Is  closed. 

Caracul  sheep,  F.  R.  Mabshall,  L.  L.  Hmo,  and  Y.  O.  McWHOBixa  ( U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  249-teZ,  pU,  12).— This  article  treats  of  the  breed 
characteristics  of  caracul  sheep,  their  introduction  into  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  breeding  methods,  time  and  method  of  remoTtng  the  sidns,  and 
classes  of  fur. 

In  experiments  in  crossing  caracul  rams  and  ewes  of  other  breeds,  conducted 
by  this  I>epartment,  poor  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  Gberiot  and 
Merino  ewes,  thus  indicating  that  none  of  the  fine  or  medium  wool  breeds  are 
likely  to  have  much  value  in  the  production  of  fur-bearing  Uunbs.  Somewhat 
better  results  were  obtained  with  Ck)tBWold  ewes.  Grosses  made  with  Barbados 
ewes  gave  slEins  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Fifteen  half-bred  caracul-Barbados  yearling  ewes  were  bred  to  an  imported 
caracul  ram,  with  considerable  variation  In  the  character  of  the  offspring. 
Experiments  were  also  conducted  in  crossing  half-bred  caracul  rams  and 
Barbados  ewes.  The  results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  it  Is  cmh 
eluded  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  securing  marketable  skins  by  breedlni; 
half-bred  rams  to  ewes  of  any  class.  However,  It  Is  stated  that  a  ram  having 
one-half  caracul  blood  will  add  to  a  flock  an  Infusion  of  the  body  features 
which  this  brcetl  shows  and  will  in  a  small  measure  and  at  low  cost  improve 
a  flock  that  is  to  be  later  bred  up  for  fur  production. 

Observations  show  that  the  value  of  the  skins  may  be  often  greatly  lessened 
by  allowing  the  lambs  to  reach  too  great  an  age.  Occasionally  a  skin  will  ink- 
prove  in  luster  during  the  first  few  days  after  birth.  It  was  found  that  in 
most  cases  the  curl  retained  its  original  closeness  until  the  third  day,  and  that 
in  about  one-half  the  skins  it  had  begun  to  open  on  the  fifth  day,  while  on  the 
ninth  day  it  had  opened  considerably.  The  luster  improved  in  most  cases  up  to 
the  fifth  day,  the  change  being  most  marked  in  skins  having  a  po(H*  luster  at 
birth. 

Lamb-breeding  tests,  H.  C.  Wilson  and  A.  J.  Whblan  {Jour.  Dept  Agr. 
Victoria,  U  {1916),  No,  S,  pp.  129-137,  flg9.  7).— This  reports  a  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  State  Research  Farm,  Werrlbee,  to  determine  the  most 
profitable  type  of  lamb  to  raise  for  export  purposes  and  local  trade. 

First  cross  Lincoln  Merino  ewes  of  uniform  quality  were  selected,  and  these 
were  mated  with  representative  rams  of  different  breeds.  The  average  lambing 
percentages  for  three  years  were  Lincoln  92.3,  Border  Leicester  87.16,  Dorset 
Horn  90.3,'  Shropshire  84,  and  Southdown  89.5,  with  English  Leicester  91  as 
an  average  for  two  years. 

At  seventeen  weeks  the  wether  lambs  of  each  of  these  crosses  were  weaned 
and  sold  in  the  market.  The  ewe  lambs  from  each  cross  were  retained  for 
three  weeks  after  the  sale  of  the  wethers  and  shorn,  and  the  fieeces  were  classed 
and  valued. 

The  data  for  the  three  years  are  given  In  detail. 

A  peculiar  breed  of  goats,  J.  J.  Hooper  {Science,  n,  $er.,  J^S  {1916),  No.  1112^ 
p.  571 ) . — An  account  of  a  breed  of  goats  raised  in  central  and  eastern  Tennessee. 
It  Is  stated  that  when  suddenly  frightened  the  hind  legs  l)ecome  stiff  and  the 
animal  Jumps  along  until  It  recovers  and  trots  off  normally,  or  if  greatly 
frightened  the  front  legs  become  stiff  also  and  the  goat  falls  to  the  ground  in  a 
rigid  condition.  They  have  received  the  name  ot  *'  stiff-legged  "  or  '*  sensitive  " 
goats. 
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[PlfT-'eediniT  ezperlments],  11  J.  Gbonin  {Dept,  Agr,  and  Tech,  Inatr,  Ire- 
land, DepU  Com.  Irish  Pig-Breeding  Indus,,  Minutes  of  EiHdence,  etc,,  1915,  p. 
19). ^A  comparlflon  of  cooked  and  uncooked  meals  for  42-lb.  pigs  favored  the 
latter. 

Further  derelopments  in  ovariotomlzed  fowl,  H.  D.  Goodalb  {Biol.  Bid, 
Mar.  Biol.  Lab,  Woods  Hole,  SO  {1916),  No,  4,  pp.  286-293) .—The  development 
of  several  castrated  Brown  Leghorn  females  is  described. 

These  Individuals  developed  male  plumage  and  other  male  characters. 
After  a  time,  however,  certain  changes  in  the  plumage  of  some  individuals  took 
place,  best  described  as  a  change  to  ot  toward  the  female  type,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Still  later  the  plumage  changed  again  to  or  toward  the  male  type. 
An  examination  showed  that  no  regeneration  of  the  ovary  had  occurred  in 
these  individuals,  but  that  instead  an  organ  sui  generis  had  grown.  A  por- 
tion of  the  organ  was  removed  from  each  bird  and  sectioned,  and  its  structure 
found  to  be  clearly  neither  that  of  the  ovary  nor  that  of  the  testes.  The  exact 
nature  of  these  organs  has  not  been  determined,  but  their  structure  suggested 
that  they  have  some  relation  to  the  epididymis. 

The  simultaneous  administration  of  pituitary  and  thymus  to  ^owinir 
chicks,  S.  S.  Maxwell  (Undv.  Cal.  Pubs,,  Physiol.,  5  (1916),  No,  2,  pp.  6-8).— 
The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  the 
pituitary  feeding  exerts  a  retarding  influence  which  is  more  marked  when  a 
larger  amount  is  administered,  and  that  this  retarding  effect  is  not  prevented 
by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  thymus  substance.  When  the  birds  were 
killed  and  weighings  made  of  the  ovary  and  testes,  adrenals,  thymus,  thyroid, 
heart,  and  spleen,  no  constant  difference  was  found  between  the  pituitary-fed 
birds  and  the  controls,  except  in  the  case  of  the  thymus,  which,  despite  the 
thymus  administered,  was  much  smaller  in  the  pituitary-fed  birds  than  in  the 
controls.  It  is  deemed  probable  that  in  these  experiments  the  retardation  of 
growth  of  the  thymus  and  of  increase  in  body  weight  are  both  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  pituitary  substance. 

Experiments  with  lajing  hens,  W.  J.  Buss  (Ohio,  8ta.  Bui,  291  (1916),  pp. 
185-217). — ^A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  to  compare  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  hens  kept  in  close  confinement  with  that  of  hens  allowed  practically 
tree  range.     The  following  table  summarises  the  three  experiments: 

Range  v.  confinement  for  laying  hens. 


J* 

CoDdttloo. 

Dnn- 
tion. 

ATwege 
number 
in  lot. 

Mortal- 
ity. 

Gain  or 
loss  in 
weiEht 
perfiaL 

Cost  of 

feed 
per  hen. 

""sr 

Cost  of 

feed  per 

docen 

eggs. 

Value  Of 
per  hen. 

Conflned 

oSSSa*:::::::: 

On  range 

Confined 

On  range. 

882 
728 
728 
804 
304 

86 
00 
61 
64 
01 

a 

Per  a. 
28.23 
16.63 
17.60 
12.30 
20.00 
2L80 

PcNmtf. 
-0.10 
-  .00 
+  .02 
+  .04 
+  .41 
+  .47 

$L00 
L07 
LOO 
L74 
.74 
.70 

241 
278 
244 
310 
00 
120 

0.76 
&40 
8.31 
0.60 
0.05 
7.30 

04.22 
4.85 
4.57 
0.01 
1.60 
2.41 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  rations  containing  a 
large  variety  of  feeds  give  an  increase  in  returns  sufficient  to  justify  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  providing  them.  Lot  1  received  shelled 
com  and  a  mash  composed  of  ground  corn  and  meat  scrap  about  8:5;  lot  2, 
■helled  com  and  a  mash  composed  of  ground  corn,  bran,  and  meat  scrap ;  and 
kit  8»  shelled  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  a  mash  composed  in  one  test  of 
47580'— 16 6  ^  J 
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ground  corn,  bran,  and  meat  scrap  10 :  10 : 7  and  In  the  other  of  gronnd  com, 
bran,  middlings,  oil  meat,  and  meat  scrap  3:4:4:1:2.  The  results  of  the  two 
experiments  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Variety  and  simple  raiUmt  for  laying  hens. 


i 

1 

Lot. 

Average 
nnmber 
in  lot. 

Mor- 

tallty. 

Gain  in 

weight 

Cost  of 
feed 

''fsr 

Gost 

of 

feed 

egS9. 

Valiift 
of 

«ggs 

Davt. 

1.047 

1,047 

1.047 

672 

672 

672 

1 

21 
19 
22 
22 
21 
24 

PercefU. 
29.2 
37.5 
83.8 

2ao 

82.0 
8.0 

Pwnd. 

a48 

.53 

.84 

.86 
.86 
.11 

12.37 
3.19 
3.77 
1.85 
1.35 
L84 

851 
293 
871 
U6 
190 
202 

CenU. 
7.74 
&90 
&98 
&73 
&54 
ia96 

•6.45 

2 

&28 

3 

6.88 

1 

8.44 

2 

3.50 

7 

8 

3.82 

In  an  experiment  conducted  for  364  days  to  study  the  effect  of  rations  con- 
taining approximately  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent  of  protein  upon  the  rate  and 
economy  of  egg  production  by  pullets,  the  grain  mixture  for  all  lots  was  made 
up  of  shelled  corn  and  wheat  3 : 1.  The  mash  mixtures  for  the  different  lots 
were  composed  of  ground  corn,  bran,  and  meat  scrap  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: Lot  1.  11:3:1;  lot  2,  6:3:6;  lot  3,  1:3:11. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  varying  the  protein  content  of  rations  for  puUcts. 


Lot 

Protein 
content 
of  ration. 

Breed. 

Average 
number 
in  lot 

Mortal- 
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feed  per 
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feed  per 
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OentM. 

1 

10 

B.  P.  Rocks... 

52 

28.8 

-1-0.65 
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10.26 

SL99 

2 

16 

do 

51 

24.6 

+  .60 

L17 

158 

8.88 

2.98 

3 

20 

do 

51 

33.9 

+  .84 

1.25 

124 

12.16 

2.30 

1 

10 

White      Leg- 
horns. 

58 

8.3 

+  .17 

.66 

93 

8.51 

L70 

2 

16 

do 

57 

13.3 

-  .19 

.85 

142 

7.17 

2.63 

8 

20 

do 

68 

6.7 

+  .02 

.97 

133 

8.79 

2.44 

Feeding  acorns  to  fowls,  A.  Hink  (Deut.  TierarztL  Wchnschr.,  2S  (1915), 
No.  22,  p.  169;  abs.  in  Deut.  Landw.  Tierzucht,  19  {1915),  No.  29,  pp.  228,  229).— 
Acorns  were  decorticated,  pounded,  and  dried,  mixed  with  bran  and  sugar,  and 
30  gm.  daily  per  fowl  added  to  the  ordinary  feed  mixture. 

The  result  was  a  decrease  in  egg  laying,  culminating  in  complete  cessation. 
The  yolk  of  the  eggs  was  covered  with  a  dirty  colored  brown  membrane,  the 
interior  of  the  yolk  niso  being  affected.  It  is  thought  that  these  results  are  due 
to  the  tannin  contained  in  the  acorns.  The  albumin  tannate  formed  in  tlie 
digestive  tract  passes  in  the  form  of  tannate  of  albumin  and  tannate  of  soda 
into  the  blood,  where  fresh  tannin  is  liberated,  and  exercises  its  astringent 
action  upon  the  capillaries  of  the  ovary.  The  brownish  color  of  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  is  due  to  oxidation. 

Poultry  management;  care  of  breeding  stock  and  chicks,  E.  J.  Peixbson 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Circ.  11  (1916),  pp.  10,  figs,  i).— A  general  discussion  of 
methods  of  poultry  management. 
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A  stady  of  the  preparation  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  in  the  producing  sec- 
tion, BfAST  B.  Pennington,  M.  K.  Jenkins,  W.  A.  Stocking  et  al.  (U.  S,  Dept. 
Agr,  Bui,  224  {1916),  pp.  99,  pU.  17,  figs.  7).— Descriptions  and  laboratory  find- 
ings as  to  the  various  types  of  eggs  occurring  in  the  egg-breaking  season  have 
been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  570).  Details  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  construction  and  equipment  of  egg-breaking  establishments, 
ol>8ervation8  in  the  packing  house,  the  organization  of  candling  room,  breaking 
rooin,  and  wash  room  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  for  improvement, 
and  the  laboratory  findings  in  samples  of  the  commercial  product  are  correlated, 
dificossed,  and  summarized  in  the  present  bulletin. 

It  was  found  in  this  study,  carried  on  at  a  number  of  commercial  egg-breaking 
houses  in  1911  and  1912,  that  eggs  commonly  used  for  breaking  stock  by  reputable 
firms  are  the  small  and  oversized  eggs,  dirty  and  cracked  eggs,  and  shrunken 
eggfL  To  check  deterioration  the  eggs  should  be  held  In  chilled  surroundings 
before  and  during  the  process  of  candling,  breaking,  and  mixing  preparatory 
Id  freezing  or  drying. 

All  eggs,  even  during  the  spring  months,  should  be  candled  previous  to  break- 
ing. In  order  to  insure  well-candled  eggs  going  to  the  breakage  room  the  sys- 
tem of  candling  should  be  such  that  the  work  of  the  individual  candlers  Is 
cliecked,  and  to  prevent  waste  the  eggs  difficult  to  grade  should  be  set  aside  by 
the  regular  candlers  to  be  recandled  by  an  expert.  All  eggs  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  should  be  graded  out  of  the  shell  as  well  as  by 
the  candle,  because  certain  heavily  infected  eggs,  such  as  sour  eggs  and  eggs 
with  green  whites,  can  only  be  detected  when  broken. 

In  order  to  insure  a  good  product,  bacterial  cleanliness  and  careful  grading 
must  be  obtained  during  the  process  of  preparation.  The  fingers  of  the  break- 
ers should  be  kept  dry  and  clean.  Not  more  than  three  eggs  should  be  broken 
into  a  cup  before  emptying,  and  good  eggs  should  not  be  saved  when  a  bad  egg 
has  been  broken  into  a  cup  with  them.  White  and  yolk  are  contaminated  less 
bj  the  mechanical  than  by  the  shell  method  of  separation,  and  only  clean  eggs 
should  be  separated  by  the  latter  process. 

The  percentage  of  "rots"  rejected  on  candling  and  the  organisms  in  the 
liquid  egg  saved  increases  as  the  season  advances. 

Canned  eggs  with  the  majority  of  samples  having  counts  of  less  than  5,000,000 
bacteria  per  gram,  and  with  100,000  BaciUus  coH  or  less  can  be  prepared  in  the 
producing  section  from  regular  breaking  stock,  provided  strict  cleanliness  and 
careful  grading  have  been  observed.  The  ammoniacal  nitrogen  will  very  sel- 
dom be  over  0.0024  per  cent  on  the  wet  basis  or  0.0087  per  cent  on  the  dry  basis. 
The  amount  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  desiccated  egg,  however,  is  not  deemed  a 
reliable  index  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  from  which  It  is  prepared,  be- 
cause this  substance  is  volatilized  unevenly  during  the  process  of  desiccation. 

A  second-grade  frozen  product  sometimes  prepared  from  eggs  showing  incipi- 
ent decomposition  to  tiie  senses,  such  as  "beginning  sours*'  and  eggs  with 
green  whites,  was  found  not  only  heavily  infected  but  chemically  decomposed 
and  unfit  for  food  purposes.  Only  two  grades  of  canned  eggs  should  be  pre- 
pared when  grading  eggs  out  of  the  shell,  viz,  food  egg  and  tanners'  egg.  leak- 
ing eggs  liandled  on  special  trays  between  candling  and  breaking  room  and 
graded  carefully  are  as  fit  for  breaking  as  regular  breaking  stock.  Tanners' 
egg  contains  markedly  larger  numbers  of  bacteria  and  larger  amounts  of  ammo- 
niacal nitrogen  than  does  food  egg. 

The  control  of  the  supply  of  air  to  drying  belts  to  prevent  saturation  from 
the  liquid  egg  is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  multiplication  of  bacteria 
in  the  pro<luct  during  the  process  of  desiccation. 
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The  following  eggs  should  be  discarded  dnring  grading:  Bla<^  white,  mized, 
and  sour  rots,  eggs  with  green  whites,  eggs  with  stuclE  yolks,  musty  e^;s,  moldy 
eggs,  '*  blood  rings,"  eggs  containing  diffuse  blood,  and  eggs  with  abnormal  odor. 
An  appendix  gives  details  of  the  conditions  observed  in  the  various  establish- 
ments studied. 

The  bacterial  infection  of  fresh  eggs,  P.  B.  Hadlet  and  Dosotht  W.  Cald- 
well {Rhode  Island  8ta.  BuL  164  UB16),  pp.  3-70,  fiff9.  5).— After  a  historical 
r6sum6  of  investigations  on  the  bacterial  infection  of  eggs  this  bulletin  takes 
up  a  report  of  experiments  begun  in  1911.  The  results  of  the  study  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Of  2,520  fresh  eggs  examined  by  the  indirect  method  8.7  per  cent  showed 
bacterial  infection  in  the  yolk.  None  of  the  111  wliites  examined  showed  in- 
fection, while  the  yolks  of  the  same  eggs  gave  a  percentage  slightly  less  (4.5 
per  cent)  than  the  average  for  the  series  (7.7).  The  percentage  of  infection 
obtained  for  individual  hens  per  year  varied  between  2.8  and  15,  the  average 
being  9.  No  hen  laid  all  sterile  eggs  during  any  full  year.  No  correlation  was 
observed  between  percentage  of  infection  and  hatchabiiity,  or  between  the 
percentage  of  infection  and  the  fecundity,  age  of  the  hens,  or  season  of  the 
year.  The  percentage  of  infection  for  infertile  and  for  fertilized  eggs  was 
essentially  the  same.  The  nature  of  the  infecting  organisms  occurring  in  the 
eggs  was  briefly  studied,  and  40  bacterial  types  were  obtained,  including  11 
cocci,  28  rods,  and  1  spirillum. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  most  probable  source  of  primary  egg  infection  is  the 
ovaries  of  the  fowl,  which  become  infected  by  bacteria  escaping  throng  the 
intestinal  wall  into  the  portal  circulation.  The  nature  of  the  bacterial  species 
occurring  in  the  primary  infection  makes  clear  the  fact  that  primary  infection 
plays  no  r6le  in  bringing  about  the  decomposition  of  eggs.  For  the  factors  de- 
termining this  result  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  secondary  infections.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  normal  primary  infection  stands  in  no  causal  relation 
to  embryo  mortality  in  Incubating  eggs,  and  losses  in  '*  dead-in-shell  *'  eggs  can 
not  be  explained  on  these  grounds. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  cited  is  given. 

DAIBT  FABHIHO— DAIBTHTG. 

The  value  of  raw,  steamed,  and  ensiled  raw  and  steamed  potatoes  for  milk 
production,  W.  V6ltz  and  W.  Dietrich  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  48  {1915),  No.  4,  pp. 
535-669), — Potatoes  prepared  in  various  ways  were  tested  as  a  supplement  to 
a  basal  ration  of  meadow  hay,  oat  straw,  and  brewers'  grains. 

Steamed  potatoes  and  ensiled  raw  potatoes  had  little  effect  on  the  milk  yield, 
but  material  gains  were  obtained  from  the  feeding  of  ensiled  steamed  potatoes. 
The  highest  milk  yield  was  obtained  from  raw  potatoes  and  was  2.5  times  the 
yield  from  steamed  potatoes. 

With  all  four  preparations  the  fat  and  dry-matter  contents  of  the  milk  were 
increase<1,  the  fat  content  being  especially  high  with  the  raw  ensiled  and  the 
steamed  potatoes.  The  greater  quantity  of  protein  and  fat-free  dry  matter 
were  obtained  from  raw  potatoes,  followed  by  ensiled  steamed  and  steamed  po- 
tatoes. 

Mangolds  or  swede  turnips  for  dairy  cows,  J.  J.  Duivnb  {Jour,  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  23  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  58-65). — Omparisons  were  made  at  the  Danish 
State  Experimental  Laboratory  of  the  feeding  value  of  swede  turnips  and 
mangolds  for  dairy  cows.  The  average  daily  milk  yield  of  the  mangold-fed 
cows  was  30.73  lbs.  and  for  the  turnip-fed  cows,  31.46  lbs.,  while  the  fat  per- 
centages were  3.06  and  3.01,  respectively.   Little  or  no  difference  in  the  nutritive 
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▼aloe  of  roots  of  different  percei^tages  of  solids  was  disclosed  by  the  experi- 
ments, when  these  were  used  in  conformity  with  their  content  of  solids. 

H'utritive  value  and  digestibility  of  Junciis  effusus  and  Scirpus  lacustris 
used  as  litter,  N.  von  Ebtzdobff-Kupffeb  (Landw.  Jahrh,,  4S  {191$),  No.  S,  pp. 
i29-487). — ^In  digestion  experiments  with  rabbits  it  was  found  ttiat  J.  effusus 
^rlien  freed  from  fat  was  readily  eaten  by  the  animals  but  was  not  well  digested. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  showed  that  a  daily  ration  of  13  lbs.  of 
&,  lacustris  hay  had  no  bad  effect  upon  their  health  but  that  the  milk  yield  was 
decreased  even  if  as  low  as  4.5  lbs.  i)er  head  were  fed.  The  percentages  of  the 
fat  and  total  solids  of  the  milk  were  not  altered  but  the  absolute  quantity  of 
these  constituents  was  decreased.  Feeding  S,  lacustris  hay  did  not  change 
the  consistency,  flavor,  taste,  or  color  of  the  butter  but  the  Reichert-Melssl 
number  was  decreased  and  the  iodin  value  increased. 

The  author  considers  these  two  plants  to  be  of  considerable  value  as  litter. 

Cooling  milk,  H.  E.  Boss  and  Ik  J.  McInernst  {Cornell  Reading  Courses,  6 
{1915)^  No.  102,  pp.  55-71,  figs.  6). — ^This  pamphlet  treats  of  methods  of  cooling 
milk  and  types  of  coolers. 

The  results  of  experiments  indicate  that  the  bacteria  content  of  milk  held 
at  a  temperature  of  50*  F.  increases  slowly,  while  that  of  milk  held  at  90* 
increases  rapidly  whether  the  milk  had  either  a  small  or  a  large  number  of 
bacteria  in  it  originally. 

Cooling  milk  by  placing  the  cans  in  a  tank  of  ice  water  is  deemed  a  practical 
method  for  use  on  farm  dairies.  To  cool  the  milk  rapidly  it  must  be  stirred  at 
frequent  intervals,  but  stirring  every  5  minutes  caused  a  sufficiently  rapid  drop 
In  temperature  and  the  difference  from  stirring  at  intervals  of  10  minutes  was 
very  slight  When  sufficient  quantities  of  ice  were  used  stirring  the  water  in 
the  cooling  tank  had  little  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  cooling. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  from  the  conical  type  of  cooler  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  stir  the  water  inside  the  cooler.  Lower  temperatures 
can  be  obtained  by  using  brine  and  ice  than  with  ice  water  alone. 

Artificial  refrigeration  {MUk  Dealer,  5  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  26,  SO).— From  milk 
plant  surveys  made  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, data  were  obtained  on  the  cost  of  ice  in  plants  where  no  refrigerating 
machines  were  used,  and  on  the  cost  of  operating  the  machines  in  plants  where 
they  were  used.  These  figures  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  smaller-sized 
plants  in  the  east  North  Central  States,  and  in  all  cases  electric  power  was  used 
for  operating  the  compressor,  so  that  very  reliable  costs  could  be  obtained  on 
this  iteuL  The  power  also  included,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  used  in  operat- 
ing the  pasteurizer,  bottle  washer,  etc.  Some  of  the  plants  bought  a  small 
amount  of  ice  for  the  delivery  wagons.  The  overhead  expense  on  the  machine 
was  figured  at  16  per  cent  on  the  cost,  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  invested, 
and  10  per  cent  depreciation. 

The  average  cost  per  year  per  gallon  of  dally  capacity  of  plant  in  thirteen 
plants  using  artificial  refrigeration  was  $1.44.  The  average  cost  in  nine  plants 
UjBtng  ice  was  ^.25.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  it  is  more  economical  for  all  plants  to  use  artificial  re- 
frigeration, as  the  size  of  the  plant  and  individual  conditions  must  be  deter- 
mined by  each  dealer  for  himself. 

A  new  method  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  large  volumes  of  milk  by 
meana  of  electricity,  F.  C.  Lewis  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  22  {1916),  No.  12, 
pp.  1229-1238^  pis.  2,  fig.  1).—A  method  of  destroying  bacteria  in  milk  by  means 
of  electricity  is  described.  The  essential  feature  of  the  method  consists  in 
panlng  a  suitable  current  of  electricity  through  the  milk  during  its  passage 
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through  a  tube  connecting  a  container  with  a  receiving  Tesael.  The  electric 
current  so  acts  that  the  major  portion  of  all  bacteria  in  the  miUc  is  killed,  and 
no  chemical  alteration  in  the  milk  so  treated  has  been  observed. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  percentage  reduction,  the  electrical  method 
gave  highly  satisfactory  results  (over  99.9  per  cent)  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  presence  of  BaciUus  coli  (or  manurial  contamination). 

The  results  of  feeding  tubercle-bacilli-containing  milk,  treated  and  untreated, 
to  guinea  pigs  also  indicated  that  the  electrical  treatment  is  an  effective  de* 
stroyer  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

It  is  stated  that  even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  milk  is  perfectly  fresh  for 
three  or  four  days  after  treatment  The  change  which  ultimately  takes  place 
is  a  characteristic  one,  viz,  a  mild,  pleasant,  acid  reaction  and  flavor.  The 
putrefaction  which  is  noticeable  so  often  in  stale  steam  '*  sterilized  "  milk  has 
never  been  observed.  Milk  treated  by  this  electrical  process  is  deemed  per- 
fectly suitable  as  a  medium  for  the  action  of  culture  ferments. 

The  electrical  treatment  of  milk  for  infant  feeding,  J.  M.  Beattis  (Jour. 
State  Med,,  24  (1916),  No,  4,  pp,  97-113,  flgB,  4), — Experimental  data  are  given 
which  indicate  that  a  rapidly  alternating  current  of  electricity  is  efficient  in 
reducing  the  bacterisil  content  of  milk  to  a  minimum  without  impairing 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  milk.  Bacteriological  tests  of  treated  and  un- 
treated milk,  supplemented  by  animal  inoculation  experiments,  showed  that 
disease-producing  bacteria,  including  BacUlUB  tuhercuiosi;  were  destroyed  by 
the  method.  '*  The  milk  is  not  sterilized  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  but 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  bacteria  by  99.93  per  cent,  and 
.  .  .  the  milk  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for  at  least  three  or  four  days  after 
treatment  .  .  .  The  taste  is  not  in  any  way  altered."  In  the  author's  opinion, 
this  milk  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  food  for  infants. 

Scoring  of  milk  and  cream,  W.  M.  Bstbn  and  Ghbistxe  J.  Mason  {Connecti- 
cut Storrs  Sta,  B\d,  8S  (1915),  p.  135), — standards  used  in  the  scoring  of  milk 
and  cream  for  acidity  and  bacterial  count  in  a  dairyman's  contest  are  given,  and 
the  results  briefly  reported. 

The  production  of  first-grade  cream  in  Oklahoma,  R.  O.  Potts  (Oklahoma 
Sta.  Bui,  108  {1916),  pp,  S-11,  figi,  5).— The  topics  discussed  in  this  bulletin 
are  the  requirements  for  producing  first-grade  cream,  the  necessity  of  low 
temperature,  acidity  of  mixed  cream,  agencies  for  keeping  cream  cold,  cooling 
cream  with  well  water,  and  insulated  refrigerator  cream  tanks.  Charts  and 
a  table  show  the  relation  of  temperature  and  age  of  cream  to  the  development 
of  acidity  in  each  separate  skimming. 

Tests  and  comparisons  of  commercial  lactic  starters,  Chbistis  J.  Mason 
{Connecticut  8torr$  Sta,  Bui,  83  {1915),  pp,  112-125),— -This  reports  tests  and 
comparisons  made  of  six  commercial  starters,  the  strongest  and  most  uniform 
of  which  is  reported  as  Ericsson's  milk  culture. 

It  is  stated  that  transferring  milk  cultures  of  B.  ladis  addi  daily  will  in 
most  cases  increase  the  activity  of  the  bacteria.  Those  not  sufficiently  active 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  transfer  are  of  doubtful  value.  Cultures  intended 
for  use  as  starters  should  be  propagated  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  Ls  used 
for  ripening  the  milk  or  cream.  Results  of  the  experiments  made  indicate 
that  the  kinds  of  media  best  adapted  for  the  long  keeping  of  this  class  of 
lactic  organisms  are  milk  with  calcium  carbonate  added  and  standard  bouillon 
containing  1  per  cent  of  saccharose.  Sealing  tubes  with  paraffin  assists  in 
maintaining  the  activity  of  cultures  kept  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Ice  cream.  Evaporated  milk  {Maine  Sta,  Off,  Imp,  76  {1916),  pp.  9^0), — 
Analyses  are  given  of  various  brands  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and 
notes  on  the  examination  of  ice  cream. 
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Bacterial  stadies  of  Camembert  cheese,  W.  11  Esten  and  Chbistie  J.  Mason 
(Connecticut  8tcrr§  8ta,  BiU.  83  {1915) ,  pp.  103-111) .—In  bacterial  examina- 
tions of  Camembert  cheese  from  many  different  sources  it  was  found  that  the 
highest  numbers  of  bacteria  were  usually  found  about  the  third  day,  after 
which  the  numbers  decreased,  and  most  rapidly  between  the  seventh  and 
Seventh  days.  With  fluctuations  the  numbers  decreased  gradually  until  the 
cheeses  were  ripe.  In  the  majority  of  cases  99  per  cent  or  more  of  the  bac- 
teria in  the  interior  of  the  cheese  were  of  the  lactic  acid  type.  The  propor- 
tloii  of  liquefying  types  was  small,  eiq)ecially  where  a  starter  was  used,  as 
waB  generally  done. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  types  of  Bacterium  lactis  acidi  found  in  European 
and  American  cheeses,  the  European  form  made  somewhat  larger  colonies  in 
litmus  lactose  gelatin  plates  and  grew  on  the  surface,  while  the  American  form 
was  always  found  below  the  surface.  The  European  form  grew  more  abund- 
antly on  agar  slants  and  in  bouillon.  Milk  soured  with  cultures  of  the  two 
fmrnis  developed  no  noticeable  difference  in  flavor  or  odor  either  when  flrst 
curdled  or  when  kept  for  four  weeks  at  the  temperature  used  for  ripening 
cheese.  Cheeses  made  with  starters  of  these  two  types  showed  no  real  dif- 
ference In  flavor. 

Practically  every  cheese  tested  showed  the  presence  of  yeasts.  They  were 
most  abundant  on  the  surface,  but  were  uniformly  found  in  the  curd.  Rarely 
the  numbers  reached  several  millions  per  gram,  but  in  most  cases  there  were 
only  a  few  thousands  per  gram,  the  highest  numbers  being  usually  found  be- 
tween the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  days.  Several  different  species  were 
found,  the  most  common  being  an  acid  producer  which  in  litmus  lactose  gelatin 
resembled  B.  lactis  cnroffcnes.  Several  cases  of  gassy  cheese  were  apparently 
due  to  yeasts.  Some  of  the  yeasts  from  cheese  produced  in  milk  an  acid, 
others  an  alkaline  reaction;  some  peptonized  milk.  Those  tested  were  able 
to  develop  in  the  absence  of  air,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  in  aerobic  conditions. 
They  were  not  greatly  restrained  by  amounts  of  salt  as  large  as  are  present 
In  cheese. 

The  acidity  of  10  samples  ranged  from  1.67  to  3.2  per  cent  The  presence 
of  Baciilus  InUgaricM  was  ascertained,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  organism  has  any  decided  influence  on  the  ripening  of  Camembert,  since 
It  grows  best  at  from  44  to  45*  C.  and  only  very  slowly  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tures, from  10  to  15",  at  which  Camembert  ripens.  As  Camembert  ripens 
within  five  weeks  it  is  also  very  doubtful  if  B.  Jmlgaricus  could  develop  suffi- 
ciently in  that  time  to  affect  the  fiavor. 

Tests  showed  only  one-ninth  as  many  bacteria  under  anaerobic  as  under 
aerobic  conditions,  and  in  tests  of  the  slime  only  one-fortieth  as  many.  No 
species  were  found  in  anaerobic  cultures  which  were  not  present  in  the 
aerobic 

Bacterial  counts  were  made  from  the  slime  of  cheeses  of  different  origin. 
The  surface  slime  contained  a  great  number  of  different  types  of  organisms. 
However,  it  is  thought  that  they  contribute  but  little  to  the  production  of 
flavor. 

Tests  conducted  with  Roquefort  cheese  gave  results  very  similar  to  those 
given  for  Camembert  The  lactic  acid  bacillus,  B.  lactii  €tcidi,  was  always 
found  in  nearly  pure  cultures  and  other  species  did  not  appear  uniformly 
enough  to  suggest  any  special  importance  in  ripening  the  cheese.  Teasts  were 
present  in  four  out  of  the  five  important  brands  examined.  B,  bulgaricua  is 
probably  almost  always  present  in  Roquefort  cheese.  Tests  of  acidity  showed 
a  range  of  from  1.04  to  4.95  per  cent    B.  lnUgariou9  was  also  found  in  other 
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soft  cheeses,  as  Neufdiatel  and  Oorgonzola.  Anaerobic  cnltores  devdoped  no 
species  not  found  in  tlie  aerobic  cultures. 

Classification  and  nomenclature  of  lactio-add  organisms,  F.  LShnib 
{Milchw.  ZentbL,  iS  {1916),  No.  4,  PP-  A9S1:  «&<•  in  Cream,  and  MUk  Plant 
Mo.,  4  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  18,  id).— This  is  a  paper  presented  by  F.  L5hnis  at  the 
sixth  International  Dairy  Congress,  in  which  he  defends  his  classification  of 
lactic-acid  organisms,  as  published  in  his  Handbook  of  Agricultural  Bacteriology 
in  1910  (B.  S.  a,  23,  p.  720). 

It  is  stated  that  *'the  establishment  of  these  groups  has  been  criticised 
adversely.  Although  it  was  recognized  that  the  organisms  of  group  2  were 
closely  related  to  the  typical  streptococci  it  was  insisted  that  they  be  placed 
among  the  bacteria,  owing  to  their  generally  elongated  form.  In  that  case  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  place  the  related  streptococci  also  among  the 
bacteria.  Aside  from  the  uniform  character  of  the  streptococci  from  a  physi- 
ological viewpoint  there  would  be  grave  practical  objections  to  further  en- 
larging a  genus  that  already  embraces  many  organisms  of  widely  dlffer»it 
natures. 

"  It  was  proposed  to  separate  the  micrococci  from  the  lactlc-add  bacteria  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  dissolve  casein.  This  would  leave  in  group  4  only 
such  micrococci  as  possessed  no  proteolytic  properties.  But  this  property  is 
known  to  be  highly  inconsistent,  and  its  adoption  as  a  criterion  of  classification 
would  greatly  impair  the  natural  grouping. 

'*  These  criticisms  and  others,  including  those  of  Rogers  and  Gorini,  are 
attributed  by  the  author  to  failure  to  distinguish  accurately  at  all  times 
whether  the  classification  is  intended  for  practical  or  for  scientific  purposes, 
which  may  agree  but  may  also  diverge.  From  a  practical  viewpoint  it  is  quite 
justified  to  comprehend  liquefying  micrococci  and  other  casein-dissolving  bac- 
teria under  such  a  name  as  casease  bacteria.  Likewise  the  nature  and  In- 
tensity of  lactic-acid  production  may  be  of  practical  importance,  leading  to  a 
distinction  between  true  and  false  lactic-acid  bacteria.  But,  for  scientific  classi- 
fication, the  international  rules  of  botanical  momenclature  must  be  acc^ted.  In 
the  establishment  of  groups  it  is  necessary  to  include  related  forms  although 
they  may  not  generate  acid.  It  Is  no  more  possible  to  find  a  system  based  on 
scientific  grounds  for  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
so-called  true  lactic-acid  bacteria,  than  It  would  be  to  find  one  for  flowtt'ing 
plants  that  produce  fragrance.  Practical  purposes  can  be  fully  met  by  making 
suitable  subdivisions  of  types  within  the  groups,  as  between  acid-forming, 
caseiD-dissolving,  and  slime-producing  varieties.*' 

VETEBIHABT  HEDICDTE. 

Animal  disease  and  our  food  supply,  B.  B.  Mitghexl  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1915,  pp.  159-172,  pis.  2). — ^This  article,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Is  a  popular  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  animal  disease  to  food  supply.  Attention  \s  called  to  the  fact  that 
while  during  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  168,158  animals 
valued  at  approximately  $5,676,000  were  destroyed  this  represented  less  than 
0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle,  she^,  and  swine  on  the  farms  of  the 
country.  The  money  that  the  country  paid  to  rid  itself  of  an  exceptionally 
costly  outbreak  was  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  annual  tax  that  other  animal 
diseases  levy  upon  it 

Economic  importance  of  the  Federal  inspection  of  meats,  G.  Dnxwia  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  fn^28Q).—K  popular  discussion. 
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Inirestigatlons  on  the  disinfectant  strencrth  of  disinfectants  in  relation  to 
their  concentration,  J.  P.  Obbqkbssn  {Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc.],  i.  Abt.,  Orig,,  77 
{1915),  No.  2,  pp.  i68-i85).— Experimental  data  submitted  indicate  that  the 
reciprocal  of  the  time  In  which  an  antiseptic  kills  a  given  micro-organism  may 
senre  as  a  measure  of  the  disinfectant  strength  of  the  material  under  given 
conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature.  The  disinfectant  strength  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  mercuric  chlorid,  iodin-potassium  iodld, 
and  formaldehyde  is  proportional  to  the  concentration.  For  aqueous  solutions 
of  phenol,  thymol,  and  cliloral  hydrate  the  disinfectant  strength  is  propor- 
tional to  the  fourth  power  of  the  concentration  of  the  material. 

The  product  of  the  concentration  and  the  time  is  designated  as  the  "  disin- 
fectant coDstant"  To  compare  the  disinfectant  strengths  of  various  materials 
the  relation  between  the  reciprocal  values  of  their  disinfectant  constants  can 
be  used. 

The  formation  of  specific  proteodastic  ferments  in  response  to  the  paren- 
teral injection  of  forei^rn  proteins,  Flobknce  Hulton  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  25 
{1916},  No,  1,  pp.  169-171), — '*  Protamin,  phaseolin,  and  gliadin  are  not  digested 
to  any  degree  by  either  normal  serum  or  that  of  an  animal  injected  with  these 
snlMstances.  Casein  and  soy-bean  globulin  are  digested  to  a  greater  extent  by 
tlie  normal  serum  than  by  that  of  the  injected  animal.  Edestin  and  milk 
albumin  are  digested  to  the  same  degree  by  the  normal  and  experimental 
seruncL  Bence-Jones  protein  is  digested  to  a  marked  degree  by  both  sera  and 
equally  well  in  each  case.*' 

Earlier  work  on  the  subject  is  briefly  reviewed  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
important  contributions  included.  See  also  a  previous  note  by  Taylor  and 
Hulton  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  578). 

CachfiTia  followinir  the  parenteral  injection  of  homogrenous  oxigan  pro- 
teins, H.  Dou>  {Ztichr,  JmmutUtatsf,  «.  Expt.  Ther.,  /,  Orig,,  24  {1916),  No.  4, 
pp.  S5SS60). — Confirming  the  findings  of  earlier  investigators  it  is  shown  that 
the  repeated  parenteral  injection  of  sterile  aqueous  organ  extracts  into  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs  causes  a  decided  emaciation.  In  rabbits  the  loss  varied  from 
12  to  18  per  cent  in  from  11  to  14  days.  In  guinea  pigs  the  loss  varied  from  18 
to  24  per  cent  in  31  days. 

Histologically  the  organs  of  the  animals  indicated  a  general  atrophy.  An 
acute  inflammation  was  manifest  at  the  site  of  Injection. 

On  the  mechanism  of  the  cleavage  process  in  Abderhalden's  dialysis  pro- 
cedure, F.  Fulvt  {ZUchr,  Immunitataf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  24  {1916),  No, 
4,  pp.  361-^9). — It  is  indicated  that  in  the  dialysis  procedure  tlie  organ  sub- 
strate has  a  nonspecific  hemolytic  action.  By  digesting  the  substrate  with 
serum  this  action  can  be  preserved.  By  the  repeated  digestion  with  blood  these 
organ  preparations  become  antlhemolytic.  These  phenomena  are  attributable 
to  the  adsorption  of  protein  and  are  similar  to  the  behavior  of  inorganic  sus- 
pension colloids. 

The  significance  of  these  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  dialysis  pro- 
cedure is  indicated.  The  adsorption  capacity  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  tlie 
disturbing  side  reactions  weakened  by  thoroughly  boiling  the  organ  substrate 
shortly  before  using,  as  well  as  by  the  complete  removal  of  blood. 

The  Abderhalden  dialysis  procedure  used  in  testing  the  serum  of  horses, 
Bebnhauit  and  Hofhebb  {Berlin,  Tierarztl,  Wchnschr.,  SI  {1915),  No.  3S,  pp. 
585-389). — ^The  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  serum  of  horses  con- 
tains protein-cleaving  enzyms,  and  that  these  enzyms  can  be  detected  in  the 
serum  even  after  a  fasting  period  of  26  hours.  They  are  easily  inactivated  by 
heating  at  from  56  to  60^^  C.  The  age  and  hemolytic  properties  of  the  serum 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  ninhydrin  reaction^so  that 
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hemolytic  serum  and  that  which  is  more  than  24  hours  old  should  not  be  used 
in  the  dialysis  procedure.  From  the  experimental  results,  it  Is  concluded  that 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  digestive  ferments  in  the  serum  of  the  horse 
the  dialysis  procedure  for  the  detection  of  pregnancy  is  only  of  value  when 
it  can  be  definitely  established  that  the  serum  la  nearly  free  from  these  fer- 
ments. 

Investisrations  on  the  control  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  with  '^lindoly" 
Matthi£sen  and  GiJlsseb  {Berlin,  Tierarztl,  Wchnschr,,  St  {1916),  No,  10,  pp, 
109-114). — ^The  authors  have  demonstrated  that  the  preparation  "rindoU" 
administered  as  directed  by  the  producer,  has  no  curative  effect  on  diseased 
animals,  nor  does  it  confer  any  immunity  on  healthy  animals  which  may  sub- 
sequently be  exposed  to  infection.  The  experimental  data,  together  with  the 
clinical  findings,  are  reported  in  detail. 

Contributions  to  the  serodlagrnosis  of  glanders;  the  use  of  polyvalent  ex- 
tracts in  the  examination  of  the  serum  for  complement  deviation,  W. 
Pfeileb  {Berlin.  TierarzU,  Wchnschr,,  SI  {1915),  No8.  S4,  pp.  S97-40S;  SS, 
pp.  4tl-41S), — Experimental  data  obtained  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  on 
the  improvement  of  the  serodiagnostic  methods  for  the  detection  of  glanders 
are  submitted.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  polyvalent  extracts  in  the  com- 
plement-deviation procedure  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction  consid- 
erably.   The  experimental  results  are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  agglutinin,  precipitin,  and  eomplement-deviatingr  substance  content 
of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humor  and  other  body  fluids  of  glanderous 
horses,  Boechaedt  {Arch.  Wiss.  «.  Prakt  TierheUk,,  41  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  SIS- 
425). — ^It  has  been  observed  that  the  synovial  fluid  and  the  serous  fluids  of  the 
pericardial,  peritoneal,  and  pleural  cavities  contain  appreciable  amounts  of 
agglutinin,  precipitin,  and  complement-deviating  substances.  The  aqueous  and 
vitreous  humor,  however,  contains  none,  or  only  extremely  small  amounts,  of 
these  antibodies. 

A  bibliography  of  63  references  cited  is  appended. 

The  toxicity  of  the  blood  serum  of  luetics  for  anaphylactic  (sensitized) 
eruinea  pigs,  W.  Misch  {Zt$chr.  ImmunitUtsf.  u.  Expt.  Titer.,  I,  Oriff.,  24  {1916), 
No.  4,  pp.  S80-S86). — ^Human  syphilitic  serum  is  found  to  be  more  toxic  for  sen- 
sitized guinea  pigs  than  the  serum  of  nonsyphilitlcs.  This  phenomenon  is  not 
manifested  when  normal  untreated  guinea  pigs  are  injected  with  the  respective 
sera.  It  is  indicated  that  this  increased  toxicity  of  luetic  serum  Is  caused  by 
an  increase  of  proteins  in  the  serum,  especially  globulins. 

Observations  upon  complement  fixation  in  the  dia^osis  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  G.  F.  Cbaig  {Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  150  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  781-791; 
ah8.  in  Intemat.  Cenibl.  Oesam.  Tuberkulose  Forsch.,  10  {1916),  No.  2,  p.  46). — 
Experimental  data  presented  demonstrate  that  "  complement-binding  antibodies 
are  present  in  the  blood  serum  of  both  active  and  clinically  inactive  tuberculous 
infections.  A  polyvalent  antigen  prepared  from  several  strains  of  the  human 
tubercle  bacillus  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  results  in  complement  fixation 
for  tuberculosis.  With  the  test  described  complement  fixation  gave  a  posi- 
tive reaction  in  96.2  per  cent  of  cases  of  active  tuberculosis  and  in  66.1  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  clinically  inactive  tuberculosis.  The  test  was  negative  in 
normal  individuals  and  in  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  patients  infected  with  syphilis  in  whom  symptoms  of  a  coin- 
cident tuberculous  infection  was  also  present.  The  test  does  not  give  positive 
results  with  the  blood  serum  of  syphiUtics  in  whom  there  is  no  coincident 
tuberculous  infection.  The  reaction,  when  positive,  is  specific  and  apparently 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  active  tuberculous  focus,  although  there  may  be 
no  symptoms  of  the  disease  present    Positive  results  are  obtained  in  a  large 
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uercentage  (66  per  cent)  of  clinically  inactive  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  such  a  result  indicates  that  though  it  may  be  quiescent  the  infection  has 
not  disappeared.  The  results  obtained  with  the  test  described  are  practically 
as  good  as  those  obtained  with  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis." 

The  signlflrance  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  human  tuberculosis,  J.  Obth 
{Naturwissenschaften,  4  (1916),  No.  10,  pp.  121-124) .—This  article  discusses 
the  relation  of  two  forms  of  the  disease  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling, and  exterminating  if  possible,  the  bovine  form.  Some  statistical  data 
on  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Germany  in  children  under  15  years  of  age 
are  included. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  dog  and  its  relation  to  human  tuberculosis,  H.  Maskus 
and  H.  Schobnagel  {Folia  MicrohioL  [Delft},  4  U916),  No.  2,  pp.  189-205,  pU. 
4). — From  their  observation  and  experience  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
occurrence  of  canine  tuberculosis  \a  more  frequent  than  is  ordinarily  suspected. 
The  dog  is  undoubtedly  infected  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  by  the  human 
organism.  Healthy  dogs  may  also  become  a  source  of  infection  for  man  by 
carrying  the  virulent  virus  from  the  street  (dried  sputum,  etc.)  and  thus 
spreading  it  in  the  house.  A  rational  prophylactic  measure  against  the  disease 
in  such  form  is  to  keep  the  dog  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Tuberculosis  in  Finmarken  (the  most  northerly  part  of  Norway)  with 
special  reference  to  the  living  conditions,  A.  B.  Wessel  (Tidaskr.  Norske 
Lwgefor.,  34  (1914),  No9.  5,  pp.  222-230,  figt.  2;  6,  pp.  273-281;  7,  pp.  310-326, 
figi.  14;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Centbl,  Oesam.  Tuberkulose  For9Ch.,  10  {1916),  No.  i, 
p.  14). — ^The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  this  Arctic  region  is  4.5  per  1,000 
and  has  increased  steadily  since  1860.  The  cause  of  such  increase  is  attributed 
to  a  deep-seated  house  infection.  The  author  gives  an  interesting  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  living  conditions  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  this  region,  viz, 
Norwegians,  Laps,  and  Finns. 

Studies  on  the  biochemistry  and  chemotherapy  of  tuberculosis. — ^XIV,  The 
taberculoddal  action  of  arsenic  compounds  and  their  distribution  in  the 
tuberculous  organism,  A.  Abkin  and  H.  J.  Gobpeb  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  18 
{1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S3S^48.  fig.  1). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p. 
877),  experimental  data  have  demonstrated  that  "sodium  arsenlte  in  dilution 
of  from  0.1  to  0.0001  per  cent  and  sodium  cacodylate  in  dilution  of  from  2  to 
0l(X)2  per  cent  have  no  germicidal  action  on  human  tubercle  bacilli  in  24  hours 
at  37"*  C.  Mercury  cacodylate  in  dilutions  of  from  1  to  0.001  per  cent  has  a 
germicidal  action  on  human  tubercle  bacilli  in  24  hours  at  87^.  This  action 
is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  mercury  and  not  to  the  cacodylate  radical. 
Atoxyl,  arsacetin,  and  neosalvarsan  in  dilutions  of  from  1  to  0.001  per  cent 
have  no  germicidal  action  on  human  tubercle  bacilli  in  24  hours  at  37''." 

It  is  evident  that  these  inorganic  and  organic  preparations  of  arsenic  have 
DO  specific  action  on  human  tubercle  bacilli,  and  if  of  any  therapeutic  value  at 
all  it  is  because  of  their  favorable  influence  on  metabolism  in  general.  The 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  blood,  spleen,  and  tubercular 
tissues  (lymph  glands  of  the  guinea  pig  and  eye  of  the  rabbit),  the  concen- 
trations in  these  different  tissues  not  varying  to  a  great  extent.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  accumulation  in  the  tuberculous  tissues. 

Sodium  stannate  in  a  concentration  of  1  per  cent  was  not  germicidal  toward 
tubercle  bacilli  in  48  hours  at  37^ 

Studies  on  the  biochemistry  and  chemotherapy  of  tuberculosis. — X.V,  The 
bactericidal  and  fungicidal  action  of  copper  salts,  Ltdia  M.  DeWitt  and 
Hope  Shcbman  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  18  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  368-382).— It  Is 
concluded  that  copper,  either  as  a  bactericide  or  as  a  fungicide,  is  unsatisfactory 
and  unreliable,  especially  when  used  for  only  short  periods  of  time. 
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A  certain  selective  specificity  was  apparent.  In  that  some  organisms  were 
markedly  susceptible,  while  others  were  very  resistant  to  the  action  of  copper. 

Ck)pper  is  but  slightly  bactericidal  for  the  tubercle  bacillus,  although  dilutions 
of  1 :  100,000  prevent  its  growth  in  the  test  tube.  In  general,  however,  it  was 
not  possible  to  show  any  specific  affinity  of  copper  for  tuberculous  tissues. 

Contributions  to  the  serodiagnosiB  of  typhus,  Papamabku  (CerUbl.  Bald. 
[eic],  1,  AbU,  OHg.,  77  (1915),  No.  2.  pp.  186-191,  figs.  2).— The  complement- 
fixation  reaction  in  typhus,  using  alcoholic  organ  extracts  as  antigen,  yields 
a  high  percentage  of  positive  results  when  fresh  serum  from  sick  and  con- 
valescent patients  is  used.  The  percentage  of  positive  results  is  greatly  reduced 
by  using  inactive  sera.  The  reaction  can  be  obtained  in  the  third  day  of  the 
disease,  and  continuing  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  It  is  probably  specific, 
although  positive  reactions  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  syphilitic  as  well 
as  typhus-fever  organ  extracts  as  antigen. 

<<  Lungworms,"  a  preliminary  report  on  treatment,  with  soma  observa- 
tions regarding  the  epidemiology  and  life  history  of  the  parasite,  W.  B. 
Hebms  and  S.  B.  Freeborn  {California  8ta.  Circ  148  (1916),  pp.  8,  figs.  2). — 
The  data  here  presented  relate  to  three  species  of  lungworms  of  economic  im- 
portance in  California,  namely,  DictyocatUui  viviparous  affecting  calves,  deer, 
and  rarely  sheep ;  D.  filaria  affecting  sheep,  goats,  camels,  deer,  and  sometimes 
calves;  and  Metastrongylus  apri  affecting  swine. 

In  experimental  work  carried  on  by  E.  M.  Ledyard  with  various  chemicals, 
including  turpentine,  benzln,  chloroform,  and  other  substances,  used  sepa- 
rately and  in  various  combinations,  chloroform  administered  in  both  nostrils 
proved  to  be  most  effective.  A  herd  of  150  Angora  goats  was  successfully 
treated  with  1.5  cc.  of  chloroform  in  each  nostril  during  the  fall  of  1914.  In 
every  instance  the  animal  became  slightly  anesthetized  for  a  period  varying 
from  2  to  20  minutes,  but  no  bad  results  developed  in  the  herd,  which  after 
two  more  treatments  became  apparently  free  from  lungworms.  It  was  sup- 
posed at  first  that  chloroform  actually  killed  the  lungworms  in  situ  and  that 
they  were  eliminated  by  coughing,  but  it  was  later  found  that  the  chloroform 
merely  stupefied  the  worms  and  at  the  same  time  irritated  the  throat  and 
windpipe,  thus  causing  a  prolonged  paroxysm  of  coughing  during  which  the 
worms  are  coughed  up  and  swallowed. 

In  searching  for  a  standard  safe  and  effective  dose  of  chloroform,  it  was 
found  that  one  animal  may  require  five  times  the  amount  needed  to  produce 
the  same  effect  in  another.  This  variability  has  led  to  the  practice  of  adminis- 
tering enough  chloroform  to  make  the  treated  animal  slightly  groggy,  the 
maximum  dosage  having  been  11  cc  for  calves  and  3  cc  for  goats.  Animals 
to  be  treated  should  be  confined  in  a  corral  which  is  free  from  grass  and  other 
vegetation.  Half  the  dose  is  administered  in  each  nostril,  and  the  action  of 
the  chloroform  is  enhanced  by  stopping  the  nostrils  with  the  hand  or  cotton 
plugs  for  a  few  moments  after  injection.  Two  hours  after  treatment  a  saline 
purge  of  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts  should  be  given  the  animals. 

Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  life  history  of  these  lung  parasites.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  von  Linden  and  Zenneck  report,  in  an  article 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R„  34,  p.  879),  observations  on  two  types  of  embryos, 
one  occurring  in  the  mucus  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  space  behind  the  nose, 
and  consisting  of  slim,  strong  moving  embryos,  capable  of  living  outside  the 
body,  the  other  occurring  in  the  lungs  and  consisting  of  short,  thick,  slow  moving 
embryos  which  are  unable  to  live  outside  the  body.  It  is  pointed  out  that  deer 
and  possibly  cows  may  act  as  carriers  and  should  be  excluded  from  the  pasture 
land  of  susceptible  stock. 
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Soma  lice  and  mites  of  the  hen,  G.  H.  Lamson,  Jjl,  and  J.  A.  Mantes 
(Connecticut  Siorrs  Sta,  Bui.  86  (1916),  pp.  169-196,  flga.  J5).— A  general  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  more  important  lice  and  mites  which  commonly  attack 
the  domestic  fowl,  their  life  history,  and  remedial  measures,  together  with 
brief  reference  to  some  experimental  work  with  remedies. 

The  pests  thns  considered  are  the  large  body  louse  (Menopon  hUeriatuin)^ 
the  small  body  louse  (if.  pallidum),  the  head  louse  {Lipeuru9  heterographus) f 
poultry  mite  or  roost  mite  iDermanyisu9  ffalliiKB)^  and  scabies  or  scaly  leg 
mite  (Cnemidocoptes  mutans). 

The  large  body  louse  is  one  of  the  species  most  commonly  found  upon  poul- 
try. Its  eggs,  which  are  attached  securely  to  the  feathers  near  the  body  of  the 
host,  were  found  on  chickens  to  hatch  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  the  young 
reaching  maturity  and  laying  eggs  in  somewhat  less  than  17  days,  which 
would  indicate  a  lifes^ cycle  of  about  three  weeks.  On  infested  chickens  it  is 
more  abundant  under  the  wings,  but  the  area  most  commonly  infested  on  older 
birds  is  around  the  vent,  although  specimens  will  be  found  on  the  head  and  scat- 
tered about  the  body.  As  many  as  3,600  individuals  were  counted  from  one 
chicken,  and  this  is  thought  to  have  included  not  more  than  one-half  of  those 
present.  The  species  readily  travels  from  one  bird  to  another  and  often  to  other 
barnyard  fowls,  having  been  found  by  the  authors  upon  turkeys. 

The  small  body  louse  is  reported  by  most  authors  to  be  the  commonest  louse 
infesting  the  hen  in  the  United  States.  Its  general  habits  and  life  history 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  large  body  louse,  bxit  it  is  usually  more  abundant 
around  the  vent  It  has  been  reported  to  infest  horses  which  have  been  stabled 
near  poultry. 

The  head  louse  is  most  prominent  on  the  feathers  of  the  head  but  is  often 
found  on  the  neck  and  occasionally  on  the  feathers  of  the  wings.  It  is  much 
less  active  than  the  body  lice  ^bove  mentioned.  Its  eggs,  which  are  glued  to 
the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck,  hatch  on  chickens  in  from  four  to  five  days 
and  reach  maturity  and  oviposit  in  10  days,  the  life  cycle  thus  occupying  a 
period  of  about  15  days.  Several  less  important  lice  mentioned  are  L.  variO' 
hUis,  usually  found  upon  the  feathers  of  the  wing,  0(yniocote$  ahdominalis,  and 
G.  hoiogaiter  upon  the  feathers  on  the  underside  of  the  hen. 

The  most  effective  control  measure  tested  by  the  authors  for  body  lice  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  dilution  of  mercurial  ointment  or  blue  ointment  One 
hundred  and  four  chickens  were  treated  in  a  laboratory  with  this  ointment  at 
various  strengths,  the  applications  being  made  to  different  regions  of  the  body. 
The  normal  strength  of  blue  ointment  was  found  to  be  very  effective  and  even 
a  dilution  of  this  proved  satisfactory,  but  the  effectiveness  decreased  with  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  mercury  present  On  chickens  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  proved  to  be  on  the  body  under  the  wings,  while  an  application 
around  the  vent  was  also  effective.  The  method  recommended  consists  in 
parting  the  feathers  and  applying  an  amount  of  ointment  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  the  flesh  Just  below  the  vent.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  sulphur 
and  lard,  one  of  the  commonest  mixtures  prescribed  for  lice  on  the  heads  of 
chickens,  is  dangerous. 

The  poultry  mite  attacks  the  fowl  only  at  night,  when  it  crawls  upon  the 
roost  from  its  hiding  place  between  the  l>oards  supporting  the  roosts  and  sides 
of  the  poultry  house.  The  eggs  are  laid  from  early  spring  until  late  fall, 
usually  about  four  eggs  being  laid  in  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  and 
repeated  at  intervals,  and  hatch  in  from  two  to  six  days.  The  period  required 
for  completing  their  life  cycle  depends  upon  the  time  required  in  gaining  access 
to  the  f owL 
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The  authors  have  found  carbollneum  far  more  effectiye  than  kerosene  oil, 
zenoleum,  or  carbolic  acid  in  ridding  the  hen  house  of  these  mites,  and  it  is 
recommended  for  use  where  a  comparatively  small  quantity  is  required,  but 
where  large  quantities  are  needed  one  of  the  coal-tar  mixtures  bought  by 
the  barrel  at  a  lower  rate  is  prefa*able.  A  diagram  Is  given  of  a  roost  con- 
structed in  a  manner  to  reduce  the  breeding  places  of  the  mites. 

The  scaly  1^  mite  burrows  under  the  skin  and  causes  large  irregular  scales 
and  gray  masses  on  the  feet  of  hens.  This  mite  may  be  killed  by  any  oil 
preparation  which  has  a  penetrating  power  when  applied  after  the  scales  have 
been  loosened  by  soaking  and  scrubbing  the  legs  with  a  brush  in  warm  soapy 
water.  The  authors  have  found  nothing  better  than  caraway  oil  mixed  with 
lard  1 : 4. 

The  Importance  of  sanitation  in  the  poultry  house  and  on  the  range  is  em- 
phasized, and  the  care  of  sitting  hens,  dusting  and  the  use  of  dust  baths,  and 
the  use  of  sulphur  on  chickens  are  briefly  discussed. 

Badllary  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks:  Its  eradication  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  infected  breeding  stock,  L.  F.  Reitgeb,  W.  F.  Kibkpatbick,  and  R.  E. 
Jones  {Connecticut  Starrs  Sta.  Bui.  85  {1915),  pp.  151-167,  flgt.  2).— In  this 
fifth  report  on  studies  of  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p. 
484)  the  authors  report  upon  the  eradication  of  the  disease  through  elimi- 
nating the  reacting  fowls  from  the  breeding  stock  by  means  of  the  agglutination 
test 

A  summary  of  the  work  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  as  follows : 
''During  the  first  year  of  the  present  campaign  against  baciUary  white 
diarrhea  in  this  State  14,617  individual  fowls  and  107  flocks  were  tested  by 
the  macroscopic  agglutination  test  The  number  of  reacting  (infected)  fowls 
was  1,440,  or  9.85  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Of  13,83]  hens  1,417,  or  10.24 
per  cent,  were  positive,  and  of  the  786  males  tested  23,  or  2.9  per  cent  reacted. 
The  testes  of  two  of  the  males  harbored  Bacterium  pullarum  in  large  numbers. 
In  four  of  the  reacting  males  pericarditis  and  Infection  of  the  heart  sac  with 
the  same  organism  was  observed. 

"  The  retesting  of  flocks  which  on  the  first  examination  by  this  method  con- 
tained bacillus  carriers,  and  from  which  the  reactors  had  been  removed,  gave 
widely  different  results.  In  four  flocks  out  of  a  total  of  13  no  reactors  were 
found  at  the  time  of  the  second  test  In  the  other  nine  the  percentage  of 
infection  varied  from  0.6  to  25.7  per  cent,  the  number  in  each  instance  being 
decidedly  less  than  in  the  first  test  The  breeding  records  obtained  from  the 
owners  were  most  encouraging,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  showed  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

"The  greatest  value  of  the  agglutination  test  is  in  its  determination  of 
infected  and  uninfected  flocks.  On  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  of  negative  tests 
in  a  flock  the  most  successful  campaign  may  be  waged  against  baclllary  white 
diarrhea.  Only  such  flocks  should  be  employed  as  future  breeders,  and  all 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  owners  to  find  a  ready  market  for  eggs 
for  hatching  and  for  day-old  chicks.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no 
certainty  that  ovarian  infection  does  not  exist  the  fowls  sKould  not  be  used 
as  breeders  until  they  are  known  to  be  free  from  all  taint  of  the  disease.** 

BITKAL  ENOINEE&INO. 

How  engineering  may  help  farm  life,  E.  B.  McCk)BMicK  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr. 
Yearbook  1915,  pp.  101-112,  fig.  1). — ^In  a  brief  discussion  of  the  application  of 
engineering  efficiency  to  farm  life  and  operations,  it  is  pointed  out  that  tlie 
engineer  can  be  of  special  assistance  to  the  farmer  In  the  "economical  and 
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comprebensiye  use  of  machinery  of  various  types ;  the  arrangement  and  group- 
ing of  farm  buildings  and  structures,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  individual 
buildings ;  and  the  development  of  natural  resources  for  furnishing  power,  as  a 
substitute  for  manual  and  animal  labor  now  employed  at  considerable  incon- 
venience and  excessive  overhead  cost" 

The  law  of  irrisration,  compiled  by  CS.  F-  Davis  (Fort  CoUina,  Colo.:  {Com- 
pUer},  1915,  pp,  S46), — ^This  text,  comprising  26  lectures,  is  intended  for  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  West  in  which  a  course  in  the  law  of  irrigation  is  given. 
The  lectures  aim  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  law  which  controls  the 
large  number  of  questions  that  have  arisen  from  the  appropriation  and  use  of 
water  In  the  western  United  States  and  also  deal  with  the  history  of  irrigation 
and  irrigation  enterprises  in  other  lands.  While  the  lectures  are  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  law  in  (Colorado,  they  also  point  out  wherein  this  law  difteni 
from  the  laws  in  other  States. 

Irric^tion  practice  and  engineerinsr- — JHf  Irrisration  structures  and  dis- 
tribution system,  B.  A.  Etcheverbt  (Neto  York  and  London:  McOraw-HiU 
Book  Co.,  1916,  vol.  S,  pp.  XV-\-4S8,  pl9.  S5,  figi.  186).— This,  the  third  volume 
of  this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  482),  is  devoted  to  that  part  of  irrigation  engineer- 
ing related  to  irrigation  structures  and  distribution  systems.  It  deals  with  the 
following  subjects: 

Diversion  works;  diversion  weirs;  design  of  diversion  weirs;  design  of 
diversion  weirs  of  the  loose  rock-fill  Indian  type;  dynamic  forces  produced  by 
flow  of  water  over  weirs  and  their  effect  on  the  design  of  weirs ;  description  of 
diversion  weirs;  scouring  sluices,  fish  ladders,  logways;  main  head  gates  or 
regulator  for  canal  system;  gate-lifting  devices;  canal  spillways,  escapes,  and 
wftsteways;  sand  gates — sand  boxes;  crossings  with  drainage  channels;  drops 
and  chutes  in  canals ;  distribution  system ;  check  gates ;  lateral  head  gates  and 
delivery  gates;  road  and  railroad  crossings  with  canals,  culverts,  inverted 
siphons,  and  bridges;  special  types  of  distribution  systems — ^wooden  flume, 
wooden  pipe,  and  cement  pipe  distribution  systems;  and  measuring  devices. 

The  flow  of  water  in  irrisration  channels,  Q.  H.  Elus  (Proc.  Amer.  Soc. 
Civ.  Enffin.,  42  {1916),  No.  ft,  pp.  187-204,  P^s-  2,  ftg9.  4).— This  paper  presents 
a  study  of  experimental  data  previously  reported  by  Scobey  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  183), 
flie  result  of  which  was  to  deduce  an  experimental  formula  F=(7  /2**  fi**  for 
the  flow  of  water  in  channels  in  which  the  coefficient  C  varies  from  about  40  to 
140,  depending  on  the  roughness  of  the  channel.  "  For  general  conditions  the 
following  formulas  are  submitted :  For  concrete  channels,  y=105  /2**  fi*' ;  for 
wooden  diannels,  F=100  /2**  fif*';  for  earth  canals,  F=60  /2**  fif*'."  Inci- 
dentally tlie  need  of  care  in  the  selection  of  a  value  for  the  coefficient  of  rough- 
ness is  brought  out 

The  automatic  volumeter,  B.  G.  Hopson  {Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Civ.  Engin.,  41 
{1915),  2io.  8,  pp.  1891-1908,  flgt.  P).— "This  paper  describes  an  apparatus  in- 
tended to  gage  the  flow  of  fluids  by  the  collection  of  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  flow,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  small  vessel  where  it  can  be  readily  measured 
at  any  time.  This  result  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  very  small  oriflces  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  discharge  into  or  out  of  the  collecting  vessel,  and 
other  special  arrangements  whereby  the  pressure  head  under  which  the  dis- 
cbarge Into  the  collecting  vessel  takes  place  is  at  all  times  the  equivalent,  or 
a  constant  ratio,  of  the  velocity  head  of  the  liquid  or  gas  being  measured.  .  .  . 

•*  The  practical  operation  of  the  device  should  probably  be  first  for  irrigation 
uses,  and  particularly  for  measurements  of  individual  service  flows  or  flows  in 
Bmall  laterals.  .  .  . 

"  The  device,  as  applied  to  irrigation  use,  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  such  matters  as  drifting  sand,  weeds,  or  any  floating  or  suspended 
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trash.  Nothing  in  suspension  will  pass  into  the  influent  pipe,  whldi  has  practi- 
cally no  velocity  of  flow  and  has,  moreover,  an  upward  course.  Solid  matter, 
if  placed  in  the  influent  pipe,  would,  in  fad;  settle  back  into  the  stream.  Even 
if  suspended  or  floating  material  should  get  into  the  measuring  vessels,  it 
would  not  pass  through  the  controlling  orifice  on  account  of  the  Internal 
arrangements." 

Diagram  giving  excess  loss  of  head  In  90*  bends,  F.  S.  Baiuet  {Bnifin. 
News,  75  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  412,  419,  fig.  1).— This  diagram  gives  the  excess  loss 
of  head  in  90*"  bends  in  cast-iron  water  pipe  and  is  based  on  a  formula  pro- 
posed by  Fuller  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  384). 

Machine  for  placing  concrete  lining  in  canals,  B.  I.  Davis  {Bngin.  News^ 
75  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  264-267,  figs.  4).— This  is  a  description  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  machine  developed  on  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  canal 
at  Hermiston,  Oreg.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  traveling  form  into  whi<di 
concrete,  mixed  immediately  alongside,  is  dumped  and  forced  out  at  the  bot- 
tom to  form  the  lining  of  the  irrigation  canal. 

Experiments  on  the  economical  use  of  irrigation  water  In  Idaho,  D.  H. 
Babk  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  SS9  (1916),  pp.  57,  pis.  5,  figs.  15).— This  report 
covers  the  same  ground  as  two  previous  reports  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  180 ;  33,  p.  583). 

Ground  water  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  W.  G.  Mcndenhall,  ii.  B. 
Dole,  and  H.  Stabler  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S98  (1916),  pp. 
SIO,  pis.  5,  figs.  4)' — ^This  report  deals  with  the  occurrence,  quality,  and  utili- 
zation of  the  ground  water  of  an  area  of  about  7,500,000  acres  in  the  Great 
Central  Valley  of  California,  with  particular  reference  to  its  use  for  irrigation 
and  domestic  purposes.  The  results  of  pumping  tests  on  about  50  Irrigation 
plants  in  the  valley  are  also  rei>orted,  together  with  a  summary  of  points  to  be 
observed  in  order  to  obtain  good  service  from  a  pumping  plant. 

With  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  valley,  it  Is  concluded 
that  "  the  waters  of  the  perennial  streams  are  entirely  suitable  for  irrigation. 
Storage  to  remove  suspended  matter  renders  them  acceptable  for  boiler  use, 
and  filtration  would  purify  them  for  domestic  supply.  On  the  east  side  between 
the  Sierra  and  the  trough  of  the  valley,  wells  from  20  to  1,000  ft  deep  gen- 
erally yield  calcium  carbonate  waters,  moderate  in  total  solids  and  in  total 
hardness  and  distinguishable  by  their  low  sulphate  content.  These  waters  are 
suitable  fo»  domestic  use,  good  or  fair  for  irrigation,  and  f^ir  or  poor  for 
boiler  use.  Many  of  them  have  been  successfully  applied  to  diversified  crops 
for  several  years.  Water  from  wells  less  than  50  ft  deep  is  generally  poorer 
than  that  from  slightly  deeper  wells.  On  the  west  side  wells  between  the  coast 
range  and  the  trough  of  the  valley  yield  hard,  gypseous  waters  high  in  mineral 
content  and  especially  In  sulphate.  Nearly  all  the  waters  taste  of  alkali,  but 
they  are  potable  except  the  most  highly  concentrated  ones  close  to  the  foot- 
hills. The  west-side  waters  are  poorer  for  irrigation  than  those  of  the  east 
side,  but  few  of  them  are  unfit  for  use  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  prevent  ae- 
cumulation  of  alkali.  .  .  . 

**  In  the  axis  or  trough  of  the  valley  wells  yield  waters  distinguishable  by 
the  predominance  of  sodium  and  potassium  among  the  basic  radicles.  .  .  . 
Nearly  all  except  the  salt  waters  and  those  from  wells  less  than  300  ft  deep 
in  or  near  the  bed  of  Tulare  Lake  are  potable.  Many  of  those  north  of 
Kings  River  are  poor  for  irrigation.  .  .  .  The  deep  artesian  waters  south  of 
Kings  River  are  good  or  fair  for  irrigation  and  for  boiler  use.  Borings  more 
than  1,200  ft  deep  as  far  south  as  Fresno  County  yield  strong  salt  waters  unfit 
for  use,  but  south  of  that  county  wells  of  that  or  greater  depth  yield  sodium 
carbonate  waters  of  low  mineral  content    Many  fiowing  wells  from  300  to  800 
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fL  de^  in  the  axis  also  yield  salt  water.  .  .  .  The  very  deep  waters  of  the 
east  side  and  of  the  axis  increase  northward  in  mineral  content,  bnt  the  shal- 
low waters  show  no  soch  general  r^ation.** 

Badlo-aetivity  of  spring  water,  R.  R.  Ramskt  (Proc,  Ind.  Acad.  8oL,  19H, 
pp.  4^S-'i69,  flgt.  7). — Tliis  is  a  description  of  methods  and  apparatus  used  in 
the  determination  of  radio-activity  in  water.  See  also  a  previous  report  by  the 
author  (B.  &  R.,  84,  p.  332). 

Water  supplies  to  rural  and  small  urban  areas,  W.  O.  Savagoe  (Jour,  Roy. 
SitnU.  />iAf.,  36  (1915),  No.  9,  pp.  S65-S81).— The  author  deals  more  especially 
with  the  sanitary  side  of  small  water  supplies,  calling  attention  to  the  results  of 
his  rather  extended  -experience  in  judging  the  purity  of  water  supplies,  shallow 
wells  in  particular. 

''It  is  evident  that  two  distinct  sources  of  pollution  have  to  be  guarded 
against — one  the  local  contamination  of  the  specific  surface  well,  and  the  other 
the  general  contamination  of  the  subsoil  water.  ...  If  all  surface  wells  were 
properly  lined  and  made  impervious  to  water  for  a  depth  of  at  least  12  ft, 
and  were  covered  In  to  prevent  pollution  through  the  mouths  of  the  wells,  this 
would  furnish  a  protection  to  the  water  quite  sufficient  for  most  country  vil- 
lages, unless  the  soil  was  very  unsuitable  for  filtration  purposes.  .  .  . 

**  One  common  and  widely  held  error  is  that  a  single  water  analysis,  unforti- 
fied by  local  investigation,  will  enable  an  opinion  to  be  given  as  to  whether  a 
supply  Is  a  pure  one  and  fit  for  drinking  purposes.  .  .  .  Water  analyses  only 
enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sample  submitted,  and 
do  not  justify  an  opinion  which  covers  the  future  purity  of  the  supply.  •  •  • 
The  only  satisfftctcNry  procedure  is  ...  to  carefully  examine  the  existing  wells 
and  any  other  sources  of  water  supply,  noting  the  accessibility,  the  depth  of 
the  subsoil  water,  its  direction  of  flow  (if  possible),  the  relationship  of  the  wells 
to  the  sources  of  contamination  In  their  vicinity,  the  construction  of  the  wells 
and  how  far  they  are  built  to  keep  out  contaminating  matters,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  In  which  they  are  dug,  the  liability  to  flooding,  the  sufficiency  of  the  water, 
and  when  liable  to  run  out,  etc.  When  this  has  been  carried  out,  the  wells 
which  are  best  protected  and  from  their  surroundings  least  liable  to  contamina- 
tion should  be  critically  considered,  and  samples  from  these  submitted  for 
analysis  to  ascertain  how  far  the  subsoil  water  itself  is  polluted.  With  these 
some  half-^osen  samples  should  be  sent  for  analysis  from  wells  representing 
the  average  and  worst  conditions  found  from  the  topographical  inspection.** 

Wen  waters  from  the  trap  area  of  western  India,  H.  H.  Mann  (Dept.  Agr. 
Bombay  BuL  74  {1915)  ^  pp.  66,  pL  1). — ^Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  the  well  waters  firom  different  parts  of  the  district  are  reported  and  dis- 
cussed, with  special  reference  to  their  uses  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 
A  siinple  oolloid-chemical  process  for  removing  micro-organisms  from 
tnitmem  water  in  relation  to  drinking-water  supplies  in  the  field,  M.  Stbxll 
(Munchek.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  62  {1916),  No.  S4,  pp.  1158,  1159,  fig.  1;  ah9.  in 
Chan,  Ab9^  9  {1915),  No.  23,  p.  3313). — In  this  process,  a  black,  doughy  mass 
called  humin,  giving  a  colloidal  solution  with  water  and  prepared  from  brown 
eoal  by  treatment  with  hot  sodium  hydroxid,  is  added  to  polluted  water  and 
the  mixture  is  treated  with  the  solution  of  a  metal  salt,  forming  a  flocculent 
precipitate  containing  finely  suspended  substances  like  micro-organisms,  dyes, 
native  proteins,  ec 

In  experiments,  river  water  containing  84,060  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 

was  treated  with  10  per  cent  humin  solution  at  the  rate  of  5  cc.  per  liter  of 

water,  and  the  mixture  then  received  10  per  cent  aluminum  sulphate  solution 

at  the  rate  of  2JS  cc  per  liter    After  sedimentation  and  filtration  the  filtrate  was 
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found  to  contalQ  from  4  to  8  bacteria  per  coble  centimeter.  A  repetition  of 
the  process  removed  practically  all  tlie  bacteria.  Filtration  is  said  to  be 
necessary  as  the  process  does  not  kill  the  bacteria.  Canton  flannel  is  recom- 
mended for  filtration. 

The  activated-sludffs  process  of  sewage  purification,  G.  J.  Fowleb  {Sur- 
veyor,  |P  {1916),  No.  1255,  pp,  HS-151).—Th\R  is  a  summary  of  present  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  scientific  and  practical  phases  of  the  activated-sludge  process 
of  sewage  purification,  together  with  a  list  of  23  references  to  literature  bearing 
on  the  subject 

Summary  and  latest  results  of  experimental  woi^  on  aetiTated  sludge  at 
Xilwaukae,  Wisconsin,  T.  G.  Hatton  {Engi%.  and  Contract,,  i5  {191S),  No.  5, 
pp.  10^-108). — A  Bunmiary  of  experiments  conducted  since  the  beginning  of 
1914  is  given,  from  which  the  oondusion  is  drawn  that  **  whore  a  high  and 
uniform  standard  eflBnent  is  required  no  other  known  process  equals  it  either  in 
first  cost  or  cost  of  operation,  and  where  the  plant  is  of  sufllcient  capacity  to 
warrant  the  reduction  of  sludge  to  f^tilizer  the  sludge  problem  becomes  solved 
M  never  before  possible.** 

Ninth  annual  report  of  the  state  talghwar  eemmtasloner  to  the  OoTemor 
of  Virginia  for  tlM  jear  ended  September  30,  1015,  G.  P.  Ooueman  (Atm.  Rpt. 
Highway  C<>mr.  Va^  9  (1915),  pp.  HI,  pU.  2$,  fy.  i).— This  report  deals,  by 
counties,  with  road  construction,  expenditures,  etc..  In  Virginia  during  the 
year  ended  September  80,  lOlS. 

Methods  of  brick  paTsment  eonstrucllon  (Good  Boad$,  49  (191$),  No.  6,  pp. 
55^1,  f99.  8). — Data  obtained  fh>m  inquiries  addressed  to  a  number  of  engi- 
neers on  the  80<alled  monolithic  type  of  brick  pavement  are  rqwrted. 

Forest  Service  proposes  Douglas  fir  grading  rule  iSnffi$L  Aeo.,  75  (1916} ^ 
No.  7.  pp.  212,  215,  flp.  1). — ^A  rule  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this 
Dqwrtment  for  grading  Douglas  fir  timber  for  structural  purposes  is  given. 
This  follows  the  recent  trend  of  yellow  pine  rules  in  placing  in  the  first 
position  clauses  that  determine  the  density  of  the  timber.  In  addition  to  the 
visual  inspection  for  density — by  a  rings-per-inch  clause — the  weighing  of  dried 
borings  is  provided  Ux  when  the  sticks  do  not  meet  the  rings-per-inch  rule.  The 
plan  of  restricting  knots,  shakes,  and  checks  in  beams  is  also  followed. 

Oas  tractors  and  their  work,  F.  O.  Perkins  (Gm  Engine,  18  (1916),  No8.  i, 
pp.  1-^,  ftffs,  15;  2,  pp.  61-^7,' 105,  figs.  9).^The  details  of  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  control  of  some  of  the  well-known  makes  of  gas  tractors  are  described, 
special  attention  being  called  to  their  advantages  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 

General  notes  on  power  farming,  B.  R.  Wiooins  (Potoer  Farming,  25  (1916)^ 
No.  2,  pp.  22,  44).— This  paper  gives  Information  on  the  care  of  cooling  systems, 
adjustment  of  farm  gas  engines,  and  use  of  the  pr<^per  oil.  Tests  on  four  small 
gas  engines  are  also  reported,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  learn  what  may 
be  expected  of  such  engines  of  a  given  size  and  rating.  The  results  are  given  In 
the  following  table: 

Te9ts  of  tmoU  ga%  engines. 


Bated  honapowir. 

Bora  and 
stnka. 

Uoospar 
minute. 

PMon 
minu^ 

Mazl- 

hona- 
poww 
poUad. 

Hona- 

poww 

during 

test 

GaaoUna 
par  hone- 

QasQiina 
perhona- 
powarof 
lOhoors. 

CooUnf 
water 

nonrs. 

1.60 

HAa. 
3.75X6.0 
3.60X5.0 
3.60X10 
4.00X4.6 

600 
660 
600 

tfO 

PMi. 
417 
468 
SS3 

8S7 

1.63 
1.72 
L17 
&00 

L48 

L72 
LOO 
L77 

Poamb. 
1.01 

.86 
1.06 

.76 

CfoHoM. 
L62 

Lao 

L70 
L21 

OsilMlt. 

8.70 

1.78 

OwOO 

1.60 

2LfiO 

1.76 
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The  adjustment  mud  oi>enition  of  engine  plows,  C.  O.  Reed  {Amer,  Thresher- 
man,  18  {1916),  No.  10,  pp.  S9,  40,  42,  49,  figs-  7).— The  author  deals  with  free- 
Uft  and  unit-lift  gtiog  plows,  giving  information  In  particular  regarding  ad- 
justments in  assembling  for  average  conditions,  the  set  of  coulters,  and  hitch 
and  side  draft 

A  homemade  windmill,  R.  H.  Sicitb  (Burol  New  Yorker,  IS  (1916),  Nos. 
4S6S,  p.  149,  fig:  2;  4964*  p.  J81,  fig:  2).— The  details  of  a  homemade  wooden 
windmill  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Harvesting  grain  in  CaUfomia:  The  combined  harvester  ▼.  the  grain 
hindar,  O.  W.  Hbndbt  (IZnlv.  CaL  Jowr.  Agr.,  S  (191S),  No.  4,  m.  129^167,  pi.  1, 
fig:  4)' — ^IHita  resulting  from  experience  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Davis, 
Oid^  are  reported,  wliidi  indicate  that  the  net  returns  per  acre  in  barley  pro- 
duction, using  the  binder  and  stationary  threshing  machine,  were  $7,  against 
HM  using  the  oombined  harvester.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  combined  sys- 
tem has  been  a  salient  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  grain  production,  but  at  a 
great  sacrifice  in  yield.  "There  Is  a  growing  sentiment  among  farmers  that 
Um  binder  system  is  a  more  economical  system  than  the  combined  liarvester 
wgwteok,  as  measured  by  the  net  returns  per  acre.  (This]  is  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  the  numbor  of  binders  used  in  tliis  State  is  constantly  increasing.'* 

Using  the  modem  grain  separater,  G.  F.  Connkb  (Potoer  Farming,  25 
(ifl0).  No.  2,  p.  i2)w-^nie  operation  and  use  of  the  laborHUiving  attachments, 
including  the  feeders,  wind  stacker,  grain  handlers,  and  dust  collectors,  are 
dealt  with. 

The  drinking  of  dairx  stoek  and  autematie  watering  devices,  O.  Fkux 
i8€hweig.  Art^  TierheUlh,  57  {191S),  No.  12,  pp.  651-666,  fig:  £).— The  im- 
portance of  dean  water  suM>lies  for  dairy  stock  Is  pointed  out,  and  some  auto- 
matic watering  devicM  to  be  used  in  stalls  are  briefly  described  as  both  con- 
venient and  sanitary. 

ggperiments  with  aluminum  milk  and  dairy  receptacles,  A.  Pbtkb  {Mdh. 
Etg.  Beriin,  25  (1915),  No.  47,  pp.  S69,  576;  Johreober.  Molk.  SchtOe  R&tti^ 
eoiUkofon,  28  (1914^15),  pp.  29-^).— Tests  of  aluminum  cheese  tubs,  milk  and 
dairy  receptacles,  milk  cans,  and  milk  bowls  led  to  the  conclusions  that  alumi- 
num cheese  tubs  may  be  economically  used  when  copper  becomes  relatively 
more  expensive  tlian  aluminum  and  tliat  aluminum  is  the  material  most  to  be 
recommended  for  large  milk  and  dairy  receptacles  and  for  milk  conveyors  in 
dairies.  Aluminum  is  also  a  good  material  for  milk  bowls,  but  this  use  and 
*the  use  for  dieese  tubs  cause  trouble  in  cleaning  the  walls  without  injuring 
ttiem.  It  Is  stated  that  the  problem  of  a  sufficiently  resistant  and  durable 
aluminum  milk  can  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

Protective  paints  for  metal,  wood,  canvas,  and  cement  roofs,  F.  Scioadb 
(JUm$.  Lan4w.  Xtg.,  55  (1915),  No.  55,  pp.  S64r566).— The  proper  materials  and 
mixtures  thereof  for  the  different  types  of  roof  are  pointed  out. 

Boral  sanitation,  W.  B.  Oivbns  (Fre«iio  [Col.]  State  Normal  School  BtU.  5 
(1915),  pp.  14,  fig»'  4).^-This  briefly  describes  and  illustrates  the  well-known 
Kentudky  sanitary  privy  and  a  so-called  septic  tank  of  the  multiple-chamber, 
continuous-flow  type.  The  rather  unusual  statement  Is  made  that  the  tile 
drainage  system  below  the  tank  should  have  a  fall  of  from  4  to  6  in.  per  100  ft 
Departing  farther  from  usual  practice  the  suggestion  is  made  that  "  when  the 
tank  is  completed  and  filled  with  water,  five  or  six  shovelfuls  of  well-rotted 
hmae  manure  should  be  pi^t  into  it  to  inoculate  the  fiuid  with  the  lique^ing, 
pmrttjtDg  germs  upon  which  everything  d^;>ends." 
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How  the  Department  of  A^caltare  promotes  orgent«etlon  in  rural  life, 
C.  W.  Thoicpbon  iU.  8.  DepL  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  iSTSa-fTSp).— This  article 
gives  a  brief  description  of  the  activities  of  this  Department  in  improvins 
mral  life  through  organizations,  treating  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
farm  mamigement  investigations,  boys'  and  giris'  clubs,  county  organizations 
for  extension  activities,  organizations  for  the  introduction  of  special  crops  or 
for  obtaining  better  seed,  control  of  animal  diseases,  cow-testing  associations, 
organizations  for  road  improvement,  worlc  for  improving  marlcet  facilities, 
agricultural  credit,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  social  activities. 

The  author  points  out  that  **  it  may  be  noted  that  in  every  case  tlie  organiza- 
tion is  undertaken  f<Hr  some  specific  purpose,  and  that  that  purpose  is  one  wliich 
can  better  be  accomplisbed  through  concerted  effort  than  through  individual 
action  alone.  This  represents  the  general  iwllcy  of  tlie  Department  with 
regard  to  organization  among  farmers." 

How  Hawaii  helps  her  farmers  to  market  their  produce,  B.  V.  Wiuxnc 
(17.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  1S1-U6,  pU.  2).— In  this  article  is  given 
a  description  of  the  market  conditions  in  Hawaii  and  the  efforts  of  the  Hawaii 
Federal  Experiment  Station,  through  its  marketing  division,  to  find  a  market 
for  the  native  produce.  When  the  division  first  took  up  its  w<Mrk  the  town  and 
city  traders  were  purchasing  very  little  native  i^oduce  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  receipts  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  packing.  The  marketing 
division  sought  out  favorable  producing  centers  for  certain  crops,  taught  the 
natives  how  to  handle  their  produce,  and  established  a  market  information 
service. 

Results  of  this  work  are  summarized  as  follows :  **  Starting  with  unorganized 
and  isolated  farming  communities  of  different  races,  it  has  broui^t  these  mesk 
together  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Beginning  with  a  farming 
population,  which  had  been  originally  laborers  and  totally  without  inf<Mrmation 
as  to  market  requirements  for  farm  products,  it  has  brou^^t  about  a  striking 
improvement  in  the  grading  and  packing  of  tnH)ical  fruita  and  piMMiucts  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  consumer  in  Honolulu  and  on  the  mainland. 
Initiating  a  practical  market  system  among  a  set  of  farmers  who  were  thor- 
oughly discouraged  as  to  the  prospects  of  carrying  on  general  agriculture  in 
Hawaii,  it  has  shown  that  reasonable  profits  can  be  derived  from  diversified 
agriculture  in  HawaiL" 

The  cooperative  purchase  of  farm  supplies,  C.  B.  Bassbit  ( 17.  £f.  DepL  Agr. 
Yearbook  1915,  pp.  7S-82,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  enumerates  as  the  objects  of 
cooperative  purchase  assoclatlQus  the  elimination  of  waste  in  conducting  their 
business,  the  securing  of  high-grade  goods,  and  the  standardization  of  supplies 
by  using  the  same  kind  of  implements,  packages,  etc. 

The  type  of  organization  recommended  is  a  board  of  five  or  seven  directors 
and  a  secretary  who  is  to  act  as  business  manager.  It  is  advised  that  each 
purchaser  pay  in  addition  to  a  small  membership  fee  a  slight  excess  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods  to  cover  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  business.  In  trans- 
acting the  business  the  association  may  also  be  used  as  a  clearing  house  for 
orders  so  as  to  obtain  carload  lots.  However,  the  author  considers  that  it  is 
better  to  give  the  local  dealer  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  purchases. 

Another  method  advocated  is  to  deposit  in  a  local  bank  the  necessary  cash 
or  arrange  for  the  proper  credit  The  certificate  of  deposit  is  forwarded  with 
the  order.  If  warehousing  or  manufacturing  is  undertaken  by  the  association 
a  skillful  manager  is  required. 
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The  author  daSms  that  the  chances  for  sacoess  in  conducting  cooperative 
stores  are  not  so  numerous  or  as  great  as  many  imagine.  They  should  be 
attempted  only  after  a  most  careful  surrey  of  local  conditions  and  then  only 
when  suffldoit  capital  and  high-grade  management  are  availabla  In  conduct- 
ing such  stores^  goods  may  be  sold  to  the  members  either  at  cost,  plus  office 
expenses,  interest,  etc.,  or  at  regular  retail  prices.  The  plan  of  selling  by 
regular  retail  prices  is  preferred  by  many  because  it  is  less  disturbing  to 
local  trade  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  profits  may  be  divided  between 
the  member  and  nonmember  patrons  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

A  Biiccessful  mral  cooperatiTe  laundrj,  O.  H.  Hanson  (17.  S,  Dept.  Affr. 
Yearbook  191S,  pp.  189-194,  pi.  i).~Tbe  author  states  that  the  organization  of 
tbe  cooperative  laundry  at  Ohatfleld,  Minn.,  is  unique  in  that,  although  a  sep- 
arate corporation,  the  laundry  and  the  creamery  have  the  same  officers.  The 
laundry  company  is  organized  under  tbe  cooperative  laws  of  the  State  and  has 
been  capitalized  at  $5,00a 

The  creamery  company  owns  the  building,  wliich  it  rents  to  the  laundry 
company  at  $10  per  month,  and  supplies  it  with  power  and  heat  at  the 
rate  of  about  $15  per  month.  The  building  is  an  addition  to  the  creamery, 
BO  by  70  feet,  costing  about  $2,000.  Between  and  Joining  the  two  buildings  are 
the  boiler,  engine,  and  coal  rooms.  This  arrangement  is  found  convenient 
for  the  operators  of  both  plants,  reduces  overhead  expenses,  prevents  con- 
tamination of  cream  and  butter  ftom  the  laundry,  and  is  economical  of  heat 
and  power.  A  portion  of  the  second  story  has  been  finished  oft  for  a  lunch  and 
rest  room  for  the  employees. . 

"The  equipment  is  of  the  most  modem  type,  .  .  .  cost  about  $3,000,  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  good  city  laundries,  and  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  $400 
worth  of  work  per  week. 

"The  charges  based  on  weight  are  5  cts.  per  pound,  which  includes  the 
Ironing  of  all  flat  worlc,  underwear,  and  stockings.  .  .  .  The  average  cost  per 
we^  for  tlie  family  washing  has  been  $1.05.  Patronage  is  about  equally  di- 
vided between  city  and  country.    The  laundry  usually  employs  about  8  persons." 

A  ffraphle  summary  of  American  agricaltare,  M.  SicrrH,  O.  E.  Bak£b,  and 
R.  G.  Hainswobth  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp.  S29-40S,  figs.  82). — 
These  pages  contain  a  series  of  graphs  and  maps  based  upon  the  returns  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  this  Depart- 
ment, showing  the  geographic  distribution  and  production  of  farm  crops,  num- 
ber of  farms,  area  of  farm  land,  rural  population,  value  of  farm  property,  num- 
ber of  live  stock,  and  live-stock  products. 

Some  outstanding  factors  in  profitable  farming,  J.  S.  Gaties  (U.  8.  Dept 
Affr.  Yearbook  191S,  pp.  llS-120,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  contains  the  conclusions 
brought  out  in  previous  studies  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this 
Department,  which  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

''The  farming  business  which  is  of  efficient  size,  and  which  is  made  up  of 
diverse  units,  put  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  operate  smoothly  and  well,  with 
full  employment  of  both  labor  and  horse  and  machinery  equipment,  provided 
supervision  is  adequate  and  the  enterprises  making  up  the  farm  are  selected 
wisely  and  are  efficient,  complies  closely  with  the  outstanding  factors  of 
profit.  •  •  • 

"A  vast  number  of  American  farmers  are  making  their  homes  on  impoverished 
land  and  are  practically  without  working  capitaL  The  outstanding  factors  in 
profitable  farming,  in  such  cases,  consist  in  a  study  of  what  to  do  with  what 
they  already  have.  The  factors  of  profit  must  be  toned  down  lo  terms  of  ex- 
pediency under  existing  conditions." 
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Unprofttable  acm,  J.  G.  McDownx  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.  Temrbook  1915,  pp, 
H7-154,  pU.  4).— Among  the  cauaes  for  nnprofltable  acres  are  mentioned  that 
the  area  cultivated  by  a  termer  may  be  too  small  to  give  him  profitable  eoH 
ployment,  or  the  area  may  be  so  large  that  the  farmer  can  not  cnltiTate  the 
land  to  the  best  advantage ;  the  holding  of  land  capable  of  profitable  agricultural 
use  out  of  cultivation  for  land  speculation ;  and  the  prohibitive  cost  or  lack  of 
capital  to  properly  drain  land  or  clear  it  of  stumps,  stones,  eCe. 

The  author  summarizes  his  artide  as  fdllows :  **  To  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  farm  products  we  must  fbrm  more  acres  or  make  eadh  acre  produce  more. 
Land  not  now  in  farms  should  be  made  into  fUms,  and  unimproved  land  now 
in  farms  should  be  improved,  only  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  profitably."* 

Monthly  crop  report  {U.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Mo.  Crop  Rpt.  $  {191$),  No.  4,  pp. 
29-40,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  number  estimates  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  and  rye 
on  April  1,  the  condition  of  farm  animals  on  the  same  date  and  losses  during 
the  previous  year,  prices  paid  to  producers  of  farm  products,  estimated  fftrm 
value  of  important  products  on  March  10  and  April  1,  range  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural piMMlucts  at  important  markets,  the  final  estimate  of  the  United  States 
beet  sugar  production,  maple  sugar  and  sirup  production  In  Vermont,  the  pn>> 
duction  of  important  crops  in  the  leading  five  States  during  1918-1915,  a 
special  report  on  the  condition  of  truck  crops  and  the  early  potato  crop,  and 
miscellaneous  data. 

An  estimate  of  the  apples  harvested  by  months  showed  that  8  per  cent  is 
harvested  in  June,  11  per  ouit  In  July,  15  per  cent  In  August,  26  per  cent  In 
S^tember,  and  45  per  cent  in  October. 

An  inquiry  sent  to  fiour  mills  and  grain  levators  Is  summarised  as  follows: 
Of  the  1915  wheat  crop,  14.4  per  cent  was  unfit  fbr  milling  and  7.8  per  cent  was 
used  for  feed.    About  4  per  cent  Is  usually  fed. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  live-stock  losses  indicated  that  the 
anual  loss  of  cattle  from  disease  amounts  to  $177,760,000,  swine  $66,408,000,  and 
she^  $21,184,000.    The  following  table  gives  the  pereentage  of  loss  by  causes: 
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Information  is  given  concerning  apple  production  and  value,  showing  that 
there  were  76,850,000  bbls.  of  apples  produced  in  1915,  of  which  49,487,000  were 
sold  at  an  f.  o.  b.  price  of  $1.78  per  barrel.  A  table  is  included  showing  the 
distribution  by  varieties. 

A  special  inquiry  as  to  the  changes  in  value  of  farm  lands  indicates  that  the 
value  of  farm  lands  In  the  United  States  in  1915  was  $45.55  per  acre,  compared 
with  $40.85  for  the  year  previous.    The  census  reported  the  value  of  farm  lands 
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In  1910  as  132.40,  and  In  1900  as  $15.57  per  acre.  It  is  stated  that  the  percent- 
age Increases  In  farm-iand  values  since  1912  are  as  follows:  North  Atlantic 
States,  17  per  cent;  eastern  part  of  North  Central  States,  20  per  cent;  western 
part  of  North  Central  States,  28  per  cent;  South  Atlantic  States,  23  per  cent; 
South  Central  States,  25  per  cent;  far  Western  States,  84  per  cent;  entire 
United  States,  25.7  per  cent 

The  production  of  durum  wheat  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota,  the  States  producing  about  96  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  of  durum 
wheat,  was  37,900,000  bu.,  with  an  average  yield  of  19.3  bu.  per  acre,  and  an 
average  value  per  acre  of  $20.77.  The  average  yield  for  other  types  of  wheat  in 
the  same  States  was  17.4  bu.,  and  the  average  value,  $20.04. 

AOUCTTLTTniAL  EDTTCATIOV. 

The  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  H.  J.  Watebs  {Manila:  Bureau 
of  Printing,  1915,  pp.  45). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a  personal  study 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  the  development  and  work  of  the 
schools,  and  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  author  briefly  outlines  the  work  of  the  six  governmental  agencies  that 
are  giving  Instruction  in  agriculture  or  engaged  in  agricultural  development, 
viz,  the  bureaus  of  agriculture,  education,  forestry,  and  science,  and  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine.  Indicating  extensive  duplication, 
some  of  which  Is  deemed  economical  and  justifiable  and  some  unnecessary  and 
wastefuL  Recommendations  are  made  for  combining  the  work  of  these  various 
agricultural  agencies  and  correlating  with  it  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, not  so  much  upon  the  grounds  of  economy  of  administration  as  upon  the 
broader  grounds  of  greater  efficiency. 

He  suggests  that  while  the  bureau  of  education  conducts  elaborate  crop  tests 
In  all  the  provinces  and  is  accumulating  valuable  data  regarding  the  behavior 
of  these  crops  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  this  work  should  be 
inspected  or  studied  by  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  Institutions,  not 
with  any  Idea  of  controlling  it  but  with  a  view  of  making  it  successful  and  most 
helpful  to  the  school  children  and  farmers.  It  is  his  opinion,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  bureau  of  education  should  not  assume  that  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture which  would  Justify  its  ofllcers  in  recommending  a  practice  for  any 
region  or  in  putting  such  practice  into  effect  through  its  schools  and  school 
gardens,  as  it  is  the  function  of  the  bureau  and  college  of  agriculture  to  shape 
the  agricultural  policies  of  the  Islands  as  definitely  as  it  is  that  of  the  bureau 
of  education  to  shape  their  educational  policies. 

As  regards  the  college  of  agriculture  the  author  finds  the  departments  of 
botany  and  chemistry  exceptionally  well  organised  and  ofllcered  and  compar- 
ing favorably  with  those  of  the  better  colleges  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
in  the  practical  subjects  the  college  Is  not  so  far  advanced.  He  believes  that 
by  adding  two  years  of  agriculture,  viz,  a  strong  and  closely  supervised  course 
of  five  hours  in  farm  practice  in  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum  and  a  full 
course  in  agriculture,  dealing  with  the  staple  crops  and  laying  emphasis  upon 
plant  judging  and  selection  in  the  second  year,  and  by  giving  three  courses 
instead  of  two  in  animal  husbandry,  the  course  would  be  fairly  well  balanced 
for  the  present.  He  holds  that  no  matter  what  is  finally  done  regarding  the 
m^glng  of  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture  with  that  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  the  duty  of  the  college  to  do  research  work  must  be 
clearly  recognized  and  the  necessary  funds  provided. 

Agricultural  instruction  in  Surinam,  J.  J.  Lets  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  Brit. 
€uiama,  9  (1915) f  No.  i,  pp.  ii-i^ ).^-This  is  a  description  of  two-year  agricul- 
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toral  courses  of  40  weeks  each,  with  a  three-hour  lecture  a  week,  for  young 
farmers  and  teachers.  Theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  and  physics,  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  tilling  of  the  ^il,  the  use 
of  agricultural  tools,  drainage,  manuring,  cattle  rearing,  dairy  work,  and  the 
cultivation  of  agricultural  plants  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  minimum 
age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  is  15  years. 

Elementary  courses  were  started  in  March  and  secondary  courses  In  May, 
1915.  Agricultural  instruction  in  Surinam  is  entirely  separate  from  elemen- 
tary education  and  is  under  the  suparvision  of  the  director  of  agriculture. 

Horticultural  winter  schools,  H.  R.  Jung  {Oartenflom,  65  {1916),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  li-18). — To  meet  the  need  of  better  facilities  for  elementary  horticultural 
instruction  in  Germany,  the  author  recommends  the  establishment  of  horticul- 
tural winter  schools  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  winter  schools,  and 
outlines  suggested  regulations,  subject  matter,  and  a  weekly  schedule  of  hours 
for  such  schools. 

Keport  of  the  work  of  the  School  Oarden  Association  in  1918  and  1014 
{Ber.  For.  Skolehav,  Virks,  [Denmarkl,  191S-14,  pp.  SI,  figs,  11). — ^Thls  report 
contains  a  summary  of  the  school  garden  work  in  Denmark  in  1913  and  1914, 
followed  by  brief  reports  on  the  work  of  several  of  the  70  individual  gardens 
now  there. 

Becrulations  for  grants  in  aid  of  agrieoltural  education  and  research  in 
Engrland  and  Wales,  19t6-17  (London:  Bd.  of  Agr,  and  Fisheries,  1915,  pp. 
B2), — ^Thls  pamphlet  deals  with  the  conditions  under  which  grants  are  awarded 
through  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  from  the  Development  Fund 
or  parliamentary  appropriations. 

Second  thousand  answered  questions  in  California  agriculture,  B.  J.  Wick- 
son  {San  Francisco:  Pacific  Rural  Press,  1916,  pp.  t54). — ^These  questions  and 
answers  relate  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  grains  and  forage  crops,  soils, 
fertilizers,  irrigation,  live  stock  and  dairying,  feeding  animals,  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, poultry  keeping,  and  pests  and  diseases  of  plants.  The  book  is  a  sequel 
to  One  Thousand  Questions  in  California  Agriculture  Answered  (E.  S,  R.,  81, 
p.  494),  and  avoids  duplication  of  the  preceding  volume. 

Elementary  vocational  agriculture  for  Maryland  schools,  B.  A.  Milt.eb 
{Md,  Agr,  CoL  Bui,  12  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  222,  figs.  70).~This  is  the  complete 
series  of  monthly  publications,  from  September  to  May  inclusive,  setting  forth 
lessons  in  elementary  vocational  agriculture,  outlined  after  a  monthly  sequence 
plan,  and  adapted  to  the  seasonal,  agricultural,  and  school  conditions  of  Mary- 
land, of  which  the  first  issue  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  695).  The  lessons 
treat  of  the  following  subjects:  The  soil,  crops,  the  orchard,  vegetable,  fruit, 
and  flower  gardening,  poultry,  dairying,  farm  animals,  buildings  for  farm 
animals,  farm  accounts,  insects,  plant  diseases,  silage,  rope — ^knots,  hitches, 
and  splices,  nature  study,  school  ground  improvement,  and  management  sug- 
gestions. Each  lesson  comprises  classroom  work,  practical  exercises  consisting 
largely  of  club  activities  and  home  projects,  suggested  correlations,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  literature. 

Extension  course  in  soils  for  self -instructed  classes  in  movable  schools  of 
agriculture,  A.  R.  Whctson  and  H.  B.  Hendbick  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  S55 
{1916),  pp.  P£).— This  course  is  designed  to  aid  agricultural  colleges  in  their 
extension  work  and  Is  intended  for  the  use  of  small  groups  of  farmers  assem- 
bled as  a  class  to  study  the  subject  In  a  systematic  manner,  with  one  of  their 
number  as  leader.  An  entire  day  is  to  be  consunietl  by  each  of  the  12  lessons, 
the  forenoon  being  devoted  to  the  subject  matter  and  reference  work  and  the 
afternoon  to  the  practical  exercises  outlined.  Reference  books,  apparatus,  and 
supplies  are  listed  in  an  appendix. 
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BaggtsttoDA  for  school  and  home  projects  in  agricoltore^  K.  L.  Hatch  and 
W.  F.  Stbwabt  {Bui.  VfUv.  Wis,,  No,  757  (1916),  pp.  SO,  figt.  e).--This  bulletin 
contains  an  outline  of  the  purpose,  aims,  scope,  and  method  of  practical 
projects  in  the  study  of  elementary  and  secondary  agriculture;  suggested 
outlines  for  a  series  of  projects  in  dairying  and  orcharding,  developing  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex  and  Qlustrating  the  logical  sequence  of  projects, 
and  including  short,  medium,  and  long-time  projects;  suggested  titles  for  a 
series  of  projects  in  corn  growing;  and  a  classified  list  of  suggested  short, 
medium,  and  long-time  projects. 

Practical  examples  in  dairy  arithmetic,  H.  E.  Ross,  B.  S.  Guthbix,  and 
W.  W.  FisK  {ComeU  Reading  Courses,  5  (1915),  No.  98,  pp.  24,  figs.  -J).— Specific 
examples  are  given  to  show  the  farmer  and  the  factory  man  how  various  com- 
putations required  in  dairy  practice  are  made.  In  many  cases  the  problems 
are  based  on  figures  taken  direct  from  creamery  records. 

How  the  whole  county  demonstrated,  B.  Knafp  and  J.  M.  Jones  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr,  Yearhook  1915,  pp.  225-248,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the 
diiBcultfes  encountered,  methods  employed,  and  results  accomplished  by  county 
demonstration  agents  in  the  evolution  of  the  rural  life  of  Christian  Ck>unty, 
Ky.,  and  Culpeper  County,  Va. 

The  boys'  pig  club  work,  W.  F.  Wabd  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1915,  pp. 
173-188,  pis.  6). — ^The  author  discusses  the  objects  and  plan  and  some  results 
of  pig  club  work,  the  financing  and  subsequent  careers  of  club  members,  prizes 
awarded,  exhibits  at  county  and  state  fairs,  the  home  curing  of  perk,  and 
the  beneficial  influence  of  pig  club  work  on  the  boy. 

The  poultry  clnb  work  in  the  South,  R.  R.  Slocuic  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book, 1915,  pp.  195-200,  pis.  S). — The  objects  and  methods  of  poultry  club  work 
in  the  South,  work  of  the  poultry  club  agents,  community  breeding,  school 
poultry  flocks,  growth  of  the  work  in  three  years,  and  some  results  are 
discussed. 

mSCEUABEOUS. 

Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1015  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book, 1915,  pp.  616,  pis.  76,  figs.  96).— This  contains  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  04) ;  24  special  articles  ab- 
stracted elsewhere  in  this  issue;  and  an  appendix  containing  a  directory  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  state  officials  in 
charge  of  agricultural  work,  and  statistics  of  the  principal  crops,  farm  animals 
and  their  products,  the  federal  meat  inspection,  estimated  value  of  farm 
products,  tonnage  carried  on  railways,  1912-1914,  imports  and  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products,  rural  and  agricultural  populations,  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  area  of  agriculture  land  in  various  countries,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  National  Forests. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1915 
{Delavxire  8ta.  Bui.  Ill  {1916),  pp.  51).— This  contains  the  organization  list 
and  the  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station.  It 
iDcludes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1915. 

Oettingr  the  most  out  of  farming,  D.  Wallace  (St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Author, 
1916,  pp.  128). — ^**A  selected  list  of  publications,  of  value  to  the  farmer  and 
former's  wife,  available  for  free  distribution  by  the  government  and  state 
experiment  stations.** 

What  shall  the  farmer  read?  F.  H.  Hall  (N.  Y.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  75  (1915), 
pp.  2559-2590). —-A  classified  list  of  books  for  the  farm  library  is  given,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
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Calif onda  VBiYenlty  and  StatioB. — ^Plans  are  nearing  completion  for  Hllgard 
Hall,  the  new  reinforced  concrete  building  about  to  be  built  on  the  university 
campus  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  and  a  wing  of  tbe  present  agricultural  building. 
This  expense  is  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  $1,800,000  of  build- 
ing bonds  authorised  by  the  people  of  California  through  approval  of  an  initla- 
tive  measure  proposed  by  the  alumni  of  the  university.  The  other  buildings 
being  erected  from  this  initiative  bond  issue  are  Benjamin  Ide  Wheder  Hall, 
a  granite  classroom  building,  to  cost  $700,000,  which  will  accommodate  8,500 
students  at  one  time,  and  will  contain  also  47  studies  for  professors  and  a 
lecture  room  seating  1,000  people ;  the  first  unit  of  a  new  group  of  permanent 
buildings  for  chemistry,  this  first  building  to  cost  $160,000;  the  completion  of 
the  university  library,  on  which  $850,000  has  already  been  sp&kt,  and  on  which 
an  additional  $525,000  is  now  to  be  expended ;  and  a  second  unit  for  a  central 
heating  and  power  plant,  to  cost  $00,000,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  heat 
and  light  so  as  to  provide  for  these  new  buildings. 

A  contract  for  about  $100,000  has  been  let  for  the  new  buildings  at  tbe  citrus 
substation  at  Riverside.  The  principal  building  is  to  consist  of  a  two-story  and 
basement  center,  154  by  57  feet,  with  one«tory  wings  each  100  by  55  feet  This 
structure  is  to  provide  extensive  laboratory  and  office  fticilities.  The  center  Is 
to  be  used  for  administration,  the  library,  a  lecture  room,  and  laboratories  for 
entomology,  plant  breeding,  soils,  and  orchard  management,  and  one  of  the 
wings  for  plant  pathology  and  plant  physiology  and  the  other  for  agricultural 
clianlstry. 

A  director's  residence,  barns,  and  other  buildings  are  also  being  erected  under 
a  $25,000  appropriation.  About  125  acres  have  been  planted  to  grain  to  test 
the  uniformity  of  the  soil  of  the  new  site,  and  about  10  acres  have  been  set 
out  to  apricots  and  pears  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  principles 
of  pruning. 

The  last  annual  farm  picnic  at  Davis  was  attended  by  about  10,000  people, 
this  being  about  three  times  the  number  on  any  previous  occasion. 

Edward  P.  Van  Duzee  has  resigned  as  instructor  and  assistant  in  entomology 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  curator  of  the  department  of  entomology  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

ZUiaois  Station. — Dr.  A.  D.  Emmett,  assistant  chief  in  animal  nutrition,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  research  biological  chemist  with  a  commercial  firm 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  beginning  September  1. 

Xissitsippi  College. — ^W.  H.  Smith,  state  superintendent  of  education,  has  been 
appointed  president,  vice  George  R.  Hightower,  beginning  September  15. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — Leave  of  absence,  terminating  June  1, 1917.  has 
been  granted  to  H.  E.  Morris,  assistant  botanist,  and  E.  J.  Quinn,  assistant 
chemist,  for  advanced  study.  Dr.  E.  H.  Riley,  assistant  professor  of  animal 
husbandry,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  State 
Stallion  Registration  Board.  R.  C.  McChord,  Instructor  in  animal  husbandry  in 
Purdue  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  animal  industry. 
106 
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Dr.  W.  E.  Joseph,  associate  animal  husbandman  at  tlie  Illinois  UniTorsity  and 
StaUon,  has  been  aMWinted  assistant  animal  husbandman,  vice  R.  R.  Dod- 
deridge,  whose  resigntion  has  been  previously  noted. 

Mtm  York  State  CoUege  and  Stationt. — Owing  to  a  veto  by  Goyernor  Whitman 
of  the  legislative  printing  apfsropriation  bill«  carrying  a  lump  fund  of  about 
$200,000,  DO  state  appropriation  for  printing  the  station  bulletins  and  reports 
is  available  The  Cornell  and  State  stations  have  each  been  receiving  about 
$60,000  per  annum  from  this  fund.  The  veto  followed  a  refusal  by  the  leglsla- 
tore  to  itemize  the  objects  of  expenditure. 

Jlorth  GaroUma  Stattoa,— A  campaign  to  stimulate  interest  in  building  silos  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State  has  been  begun.  A  campaign  is  also  under 
way  to  induce  the  patrons  of  creameries  to  have  their  children  compete  for 
about  1800  worth  of  prizes  offered  by  the  creameries  for  the  best  set  of  herd 
records  kept  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  About  100  entries  for  this  contest 
have  been  obtained. 

The  division  of  markets  is  assisting  the  potato  growers  of  the  northeast 
section  of  the  State  through  a  wire  service  inaugurated  in  cooperation  with 
the  OiBce  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  this  Department,  a  saving  to 
tliese  growers  of  several  thousand  dollars  being  estimated.  A  similar  service  is 
being  rendered  to  the  cantaloup  growers  in  the  Sandhill  section  around 
Ijiurinburg. 

Olile  State  Vaivenlty, — ^Dr.  Jay  B.  Park  has  been  appointed  professor  of  farm 
crofML  He  was  associated  tot  two  years  with  the  department  of  agronomy  at 
tlie  Illinois  Station,  and  since  that  time  has  been  studying  plant  breeding  at 
Harvard  University,  from  which  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  this  spring. 

Alfred  O.  Hottes,  instmctCNr  in  floriculture  in  Oomell  University,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  horticulture.  His  special  work  will  be  the 
devek^ng  of  courses  in  floriculture. 

Oklakema  Colkge. — James  A.  Wilson,  a  former  director  of  the  station,  has 
been  placed  In  charge  of  extension  work,  vice  W.  D.  Bentley,  resigned  to  accept 
an  appointment  with  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  In  the  South,  of  the  State 
Relations  Service  of  this  l>q;Mirtment 

Haaiptsn  Imstltate. — ^R.  W.  Grouse  and  Louis  Martin,  instructors  In  agricul* 
tore*  resigned  July  1,  the  former  to  manage  a  farm  in  Iowa,  and  the  latter 
to  take  charge  of  demonstration  work  among  the  negroes  in  Maryland.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Clark,  veterinarian  and  instructor  In  animal  Industry,  resigned  August  1 
to  become  principal  of  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Agricultural  School  at  Lyndon, 
Vermont.  J.  L.  B.  Buck  and  A.  B.  Shipley,  assistant  and  secretary  to  the 
director,  have  been  given  indefinite  leave  of  absence  for  service  In  the  Army 
in  connection  with  the  Mexican  situation.  Recent  appointments  include  Floyd 
Ooose,  J.  R.  Case,  and  J.  M.  Macintosh,  1016  graduates  respectively  of  the 
Iowa,  Connecticut,  and  Ontario  colleges,  as  instructors  in  farm  crops,  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  and  farm  physics. 

TerMont  Vaivenlty. — ^Mlss  Josephine  A.  Marshall,  assistant  professor  of  home 
economics,  has  accepted  a  position  with  Teachers*  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Afrleattare  at  the  Jfatioaal  Bdueatioa  AiiooiatioA. — ^According  to  The  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Reoiews,  the  association  "  has  not  often  given  so  much  of  its 
time  to  the  country  school  and  rural  conditions  as  it  did  this  year."  At  the 
m^^gting  held  at  New  York  City,  July  1  to  8,  the  fundamental  line  of  thought 
In  several  departments  was  that  the  country  school  of  all  rural  social  institu- 
tions makes  the  best  and  most  available  center  for  rebuilding  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  bears  at  present  the  greatest  responsibility  for  socializing  country 
life.    The  address  of  the  president,  Dr.  David  B.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
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a  plea  for  a  national  commission  to  study  the  farm  home  and  the  farm  woman, 
and  a  resolution  requesting  President  Wilson  to  amwint  such  a  commission  was 
adopted  by  the  association. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education, 
M.  G.  Burritt,  state  leader  of  farm  bureaus  for  New  York,  enumotited  as 
among  the  fundamentals  in  agricultural  extension  to-day  the  following:  (1) 
Lqcal  responsibility  for  and  partnership  in  any  plan  for  the  education  of  adult 
farmers  and  the  development  and  organization  of  rural  communities  la  essen- 
tial. This  may  be  obtained  through  a  county  farmers'  association  whidi  has 
Joint  power  and  responsibility  with  the  representative  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  management  of  the  worlc  (2)  The  most  Sclent  way  to  worlcrin 
a  specific  community  is  through  a  community  group  and  through  local  workers, 
as  through  a  county  advisory  council  with  representatives  In  each  community. 
(3)  If  the  work  is  to  be  permanent,  local  initiative  must  be  encouraged  and 
developed  and  local  leadership  further  trained  and  connected  up  with  indi- 
viduals of  organizations  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  will  be  continuous  and 
effective.  This  may  also  be  done  through  the  advisory  coundL  (4)  Experience 
indicates  that  the  most  effective  method  of  teaching  the  best  agricultural 
science,  practice  and  organization,  is  that  of  the  "demonstration.**  This  is 
worked  out  in  the  farm  bureau  movement  in  New  York  State  through  local 
cooperators  and  the  advisory  coundL 

Field  Exercises  in  Their  Relation  to  Agricultural  Teaching  was  the  title  of  s 
paper  by  K.  C.  Davis,  in  which  he  maintained  that  agriculture  must  be  kept  s 
practical  subject  Although  agriculture  Is  founded  on  both  practice  and  science, 
he  held  that  there  is  danger  that  in  an  effort  to  make  agriculture  a  culture  sub- 
ject many  schools  will  fail  to  maintain  the  practical  side.  The  more  practical 
phases  may  be  given  to  the  students  through  field  exercises  with  soils,  cn^pe, 
orchards,  live  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  and  through  laboratory  exercises,  school 
and  home  demonstrations,  and  school  and  home  projects.  When  the  values  of 
these  methods  of  training  and  instruction  are  ne^ected  the  instruction  may 
become  too  theoretical  and  too  abstract  and  receive  the  criticism  of  being 
bookish.  The  paper  suggested  many  concrete  examples  of  field  exercises,  among 
them  the  identification  of  annual  weeds  in  cultivated  fields,  making  a  school 
collection  of  ripe  weed  seeds,  laying  out  drainage  lines,  collecting  and  studying 
nodules  on  roots  of  legumes,  mapping,  replanning,  and  remapping  the  farm, 
determining  the  exi)ense  for  extra  fencing  on  a  poorly  planned  farm,  comparing 
several  farms  with  reference  to  methods  or  places  for  starting  fruits,  root  crops, 
corn,  small  grain,  and  other  staple  products,  and  comparing  farms  in  regard  to 
the  benefits  of  shrubbery,  vines,  and  flowers  used  in  beautifying  the  grounds. 

L.  H.  Dennis  spoke  on  The  Home  Project  in  Secondary  School  Agriculture^ 
concluding  that  "  the  home  project  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  to  furnish 
specific  preparation  for  life  on  the  farm.  ...  To  eliminate  the  home  project 
from  the  vocational  agricultural  course  would  be  equivalent  to  removing  the 
means  whereby  theory  and  practice  meet  While  the  home  project  idea  has 
already  been  extensively  developed,  its  possibilities  have  by  no  means  been 
exhausted.*' 

E.  M.  Tuttle  described  Rural  School  Extension  Work  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  now  embraces  the  department  of  rural  education, 
the  publication  of  the  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  and  the  Junior  home  project 
work,  begun  within  the  past  year,  and  directed  exclusively  by  the  educational 
authorities  with  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies. 

Oflicers  of  this  department  of  the  association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
include  W.  H.  French,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  president;  Z.  M.  Smith, 
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Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  vice-president;  and  G.  n.  Lane, 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  secretary. 

Amon^  the  organizations  meeting  with  the  National  Education  Association 
was  the  School  Garden  Association  of  America.  The  Relation  Between  School 
Gardens  and  Home  Gardens  was  considered  by  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  who  reported 
that  in  NoYa  Scotia  the  school  garden  has  not  yet  helped  the  luyne  garden  so 
much  as  it  should  since  the  school  garden  is  still  too  often  regarded  as  unneces- 
sary or  even  detrimental  to  school  work.  **  Nevertheless,  the  school  garden  has 
Its  place.  It  is  the  demonstration  ground  wliere  principles  to  be  applied  to  the 
home  garden  are  taught  When  the  children  see  celery  planted,  or  proper  trans- 
planting done,  they  can  go  home  and  do  lUcewise.  But  no  amount  of  telling  will 
give  them  the  courage  to  try." 

In  the  paper  by  Oaro  Miller  entitled  Gardening  in  the  City  Schools  of  To- 
morrow, she  said  that  the  formal  restricted  school  gardening  of  yesterday  and 
to-day  is  gradually  giving  way  to  a  broader  treatment  of  gardening  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  vocation  and  an  avocation. 

^*  We  may  expect  gardening  in  the  city  schools  of  to-morrow  to  develop  along 
these  lines:  (1)  Systenutlc  training  of  all  city  normal  school  students  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  (2)  the  widest  use  of  the  formal  school 
garden  through  the  school  day  by  visiting  classes,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
ei^th  grade,  for  practical  work  on  a  class  plat  and  theoretical  lessons  from  a 
progressive  graded  course  of  study,  (8)  home  gardens  supervised  by  paid 
trained  teachers  after  school  and  during  vacation,  (4)  vacant  lots  used  as 
supplements  to  home  gardeos,  (5)  agricultural  clubs  for  home  project  work. 
(6)  well-organized  toll  exhibits  of  home  and  school  garden  products,  (7) 
decorative  plantings  on  school  grounds  which  shall  be  truly  a  model  for  the 
neighborhood,  (8)  systematic  planting  and  expert  care  of  trees  and  vines  for 
all  schools,  and  (9)  elective  courses  in  general  agriculture  and  horticulture 
offered  In  all  high  sdiools.*' 

S.  B.  McGready  read  a  paper  on  Ideal  Gardens  for  Country  Schools.  He 
pointed  out  that  ideal  gardens  presuppo^  ideal  conditions,  such  as  a  permanent 
tetfcher  interested  in  her  community  and  believing  in  the  power  to  affect  human 
lives  through  gardening;  an  interested  community  intent  on  progress,  loyal  to 
ttieir  teacher  and  realizing  that  In  the  interests  awakened  in  their  boys  and 
girls  lie  their  best  satisfactions;  a  loyal  band  of  boys  and  girls  not  afraid  of 
work,  willing  and  desirous  to  help  make  the  school  attractive;  and  a  school 
property  worth  Improving  and  possible  to  Improve,  having  good  soil,  etc 

Ellen  Bddy  Shaw  read  a  paper  on  What  Can  a  Botanic  Garden  Do  to  Help 
School  Gardens?  This  consisted  largely  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Gardens  through  regular  garden  instruction,  cooperation  with  the 
sdiools  in  their  nature  and  geography  work,  and  courses  given  to  teachers  in 
garden  work  and  In  botanical  nature  work. 

Aflssd^tion  of  Agriealtnral  College  Sditors. — ^This  association  met  for  its  fourth 
conference  at  the  Kansas  College,  June  21-23,  with  representatives  of  about 
fifteoi  States  and  this  Department.  An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
President  H.  J.  Waters,  in  which  he  advocated  as  the  ideal  qualification  for 
college  editors,  training  in  agriculture  and  journalism,  together  with  news- 
paper and  farm  experience.  An  exhibit  of  bulletins  and  press  material  formed 
a  qwdal  feature  of  this  meeting. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  W.  C.  McClintock,  director  of 
publications  In  the  Ohio  State  University;  vice-president,  N.  A.  Crawford, 
professor  of  Industrial  Journalism  in  the  Kansas  College;  secretary-treasurer, 
Dr.  B.  B.  Powell,  director  of  information  in  the  University  of  Illinois;  and 
additional  members  of  the  executive  committee,  H.  B.  Potter  and  W.  C  Palmer, 
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editors  respectively  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Tennessee  and  tlie  North  Dakota 
Gollege. 

Federal  Aid  la  Baral  Pott  Koad  Coastmetioa. — ^An  act  approved  Jnlj  11  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agricultore  to  cooperate  with  the  States  throosh  their 
highway  departments  in  the  c<Histniction  of  mral  post  roads.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  is  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1917,  $10,000,000 
for  1018,  $15,000,000  for  1919,  $20,000,000  for  1020,  and  $25,000,000  for  1021,  to 
carry  out  the  Act  Not  to  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  for  a 
year  may  be  nsed  for  administratlTe  purposes,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States.  The  basis  of  apportionment  Is  as  follows :  One- 
third  in  the  ratio  which  the  area  of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  area;  one-third 
in  the  corre£iK>nding  ratio  as  to  population;  and  one-third  in  the  ratio  which 
the  mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  star  mail  routes  in  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
mileage  on  such  routes. 

Projects  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrloaltnre  for  an  roads  to  be 
constructed,  and  upon  his  approval  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  may 
be  expended  as  the  share  of  the  Federal  Goremment  Oonstroction  is  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  highway  departments,  but  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  Department  The  States  must  malntsin  all 
roads  constructed  under  the  Act,  and  may  be  debarred  ttom  further  participa- 
tion in  its  benefits  until  roads  have  been  put  in  proper  oonditioa. 

An  appropriation  tor  $1,000,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  is  also  made  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  wholly  or  partly  within  the  National 
Forests.  These  roads  will  subsequently  be  maintained  upon  a  cooperative  basia. 
Expenditures  under  this  provision  are  to  be  reimbursed  firom  the  revenues  of 
the  National  Forests. 

Cooperatioa  with  the  Vaited  Statei  SepartiMat  of  Agriealtaie.— A  recent  Issue 
of  the  IFeefcly  New$  Letter  announces  that  nearly  770,000  persons  are  now 
aiding  this  Department  as  cooperators  without  compensation.  This  swice  Is 
being  rendered  mainly  by  furnishing  information,  demonstrating  the  local  use- 
fulness of  new  methods,  and  the  lilce.  There  are  also  4,560  weather  observers, 
15,000  railroad  agents  rqwrting  shipments  of  perishable  crops  to  be  used  in  the 
market  news  service,  and  many  other  trade  agencies.  It  Is  estimated  that  at 
least  one  farm  in  every  twenty  is  working  in  some  way  with  the  Department, 
and  thousands  of  others  are  rendering  similar  service  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Xisoellaaeoai.— A  tablet,  presented  by  the  Guernsey  Breeders'  AsBOdation, 
was  unveiled  June  20  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  formerly  professor  in  the  university  veterinary  school  and 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Union  has  decided  to  raise  a  national  fund  for 
the  representation  of  agriculture  in  the  British  Parliament  by  practical  farmers. 

The  Cresson  Types  of  Hymenoptera,  by  Bzra  Townsend  Gresson,  constitutes 
No.  1  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Entomological  Society. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


AOSICXFLTUBAL  CHEMISIBT-^OBOTECHHT. 

Anniiftl  reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistiy  for  1015,  edited  by  J.  O.  Oain, 
A.  J.  GsBEirAWAT,  and  (X  Smith  (iliiii.  BpU.  Prog.  Ohem.  llxmdonh  It  (191$), 
pp.  VIII-^268t  figM.  tf).— This  rqwrt  deals  with  the  progress  made  during  the 
year  1815  in  the  subjects  listed  in  reports  inrevioiisly  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  85,  p.  8). 

Xhe  preparation  and  composition  of  caseinogai,  X  Mbllahbt  (Bioohem. 
Jomr^  9  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  5^f£-^(^).— The  author  uses  the  word  caselnogen  to 
denote  the  main  protein  present  In  milk;  acidic  caaeinogen,  the  protein  pre- 
dpltatad  from  mlUc  by  add ;  and  casein,  the  protein  predpttated  from  milk  by 
tbe  action  of  proteolytic  ferments  and  calcium  salts. 

A  method  for  tiie  precipitation  of  caselnogen  from  milk  by  alcohol  Is  described 
In  detail,  together  witii  experimental  data  as  to  the  caidum  and  phosphoms 
eoatent  of  caselnogen  and  of  addle  caselnogen. 

Tbe  results  of  the  analyses  of  caselnogen  and  addle  caselnogen  indicate  that 
caselnogen  Is  coniposed  of  a  complez  of  one  unit  of  protein  and  a  molecule  of 
trtcBldum  phospbate.  The  predpitation  of  addle  caselnogen  from  caselnogen 
IV  acetic  add  Is  expressed  by  the  formula 

Protein,  Oa«  (P(X).+6H£»Proteln,  6Hl+0a«  (PO«)a 
(caselnogen)  (addle  caselnograi). 

A  note  on  Iodised  protein,  ▲.  Oswald  (Hoppe-Seyler'M  Zt9chr.  PhyiM.  Ohem., 
K  (191S)f  No.  5^,  pp.  S51,  S6$).'-The  author  describes  a  procedure  for  the 
preparation  of  an  iodized  casein.  This  contains  14.89  per  cent  iodin,  Is  pure 
white  in  color,  and  Is  not  affected  by  the  action  of  even  the  direct  rays  of 


A  eolorlmetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  amino-add  a-nitrogen. — ^H, 
Application  to  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins  by  pancreatio  ensyms,  Y.  J.  Habd- 
niQ  and  B.  M.  MacLban  (Jour.  Biok  Ohem.,  24  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  SOS^IJ,  fig$. 
8).— The  eolorlmetric  method  preyiously  described  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  WS)  has  been 
operlmentally  applied  to  a  study  of  the  rate  of  proteoclasls  of  casein,  serum 
albumin  and  globulin,  peptone,  nudeoprotein,  glisten,  fibrin,  and  gelatin  by 
pancreatic  envyms.  The  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the 
SOrensen  and  Van  Slyke  methods,  and  agreed  very  well  with  those  from  the 
Van  Slyke  but  not  from  the  SOrensen  method. 

The  composition  of  **  ledthin,''  together  with  observations  on  the  distri- 
bution of  phosphatlds  in  the  tissues  and  methods  for  their  extraction  and 
puriilcation,  H.  MacLban  (Bioek^im.  Jour.,  9  (1915),  No.  3,  pp.  951-^8).— 
Phosphatlds  extracted  from  tissues  by  alcohol  invariably  contain  large  amounts 
of  a  nitrogenous  impurity  whidi  Is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  any  of  the 
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ordinary  methodi  of  preparation.  This  material  is  very  complex  chemically 
and  contains  bodies  of  a  purln  nature.  All  the  nitrogen  of  lecithin  is  acoonnted 
for  by  the  cholln  and  amino  nitrogen  present 

By  fractionation  of  the  cadmium  chlorid  salt  lecithin  can  be  separated  into 
two  components  (true  lecithin  and  kephalin).  True  lecithin  contains  all  of  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cholln,  while  the  kephalin  fraction  contains  only  a  part 
as  cholln  and  the  greater  part  as  amino-ethyl  alcohol 

Procedures  for  the  extraction  and  purification  of  the  phosphatids  and  also 
for  the  determination  of  cholln  are  discussed. 

On  certain  constituents  of  the  germinating  maize,  E.  Wintkbstxin  and 
P.  WttNSCHX  (Hoppe-Seyler*8  Ztschr,  Physiol.  Chem.,  95  {1915),  No.  5-tf,  pp.  SIO- 
SS6). — ^Experimental  results  have  shown  that  the  constituents  of  the  germi- 
nating maize  are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  those  of  the  germinating 
wheat.  The  crystalline  nitrogenous  substances  (protein  cleavage  products) 
isolated  from  the  germinating  wheat  could  not  be  found  in  the  maize. 

In  the  two  samples  examined  no  arglnln  could  be  isolated  and  only  traces 
of  glutamln.  Guanldln,  however,  was  found  to  be  present,  together  with  a 
base  of  unknown  constitution.  Hordenin  (parahydroxyphcnylethylamln)  xna 
also  found  in  the  maize  embryo.  It  is  possible  that  the  amino  acids  carried 
to  the  maize  embroyo  are  used  immediately  in  constructing  the  protein  mole 
cule,  while  in  the  wheat  embryo  there  is  a  partial  accumulation  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Whether  or  not  the  guanldln  is  found  as  an  intermediate  product  of 
the  protein  synthesis  is  doubtful. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  in  the  autolysis  of  the  maize  embryo  in  vitro 
only  a  small  amount  of  protein  cleavage  Is  apparent  In  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  isolated  proteins  the  usual  amino  acids  were  found.  A  large  amount  of 
water-soluble  protein  with  a  small  amount  of  globulin  constituted  the  protein 
found  in  the  maize  embryo.    No  nucleic  acid  could  be  isolated. 

The  fat  content  of  the  maize  was  found  to  be  about  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  wheat.  The  fat  contained  solid  and  liquid  fatty  acids,  together 
with  sltosterln  and  phosphatids. 

A  glucosid  was  also  found,  together  with  pentoses  which  were  probably 
split  from  pentosans  during  the  autolysis,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Inosit 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  occurrence  of  sucrose  in  grapes  of  American  origin,  H.  C.  GtOke  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  SSS,  SS4). — ^An  examination  of 
66  varieties  of  American  grapes  during  four  successive  seasons  showed  that 
43  of  them  contained  no  sucrose,  10  contained  sucrose  occasionally,  and  In  13 
varieties  it  was  frequently  present 

It  is  Indicated  that  sucrose  should  be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of 
many  varieties  of  grapes  of  American  origin. 

The  occurrence  of  sucrose  in  relatively  large  am.ount8  in  a  new  seedlincr 
grape,  W.  B.  Alwood  and  J.  R.  Eoff,  Jb.  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Cfiem.,  8 
{1916),  No.  4,  pp.  SS4,  SS5). — ^The  authors  submit  analytical  data  of  a  seedling 
grape  of  unknown  origin  in  various  conditions.  The  data  include  the  specific 
gravity,  total  solids,  sugar-free  solids,  invert  sugar,  sucrose  by  inversion, 
total  sugar  as  invert,  and  total  acid  as  tartaric. 

The  acetone  content  of  milk,  N.  O.  Enofeldt  {Hoppe-8eyler*s  Ztschr.  PhysioL 
Chem.,  95  {1915),  No.  5-6,  pp.  SS7-S50). — A  summary  of  the  analytical  data 
submitted  shows  the  acetone  content  of  cow's  milk  to  vary  between  1.45  and 
2.42  mg.  per  liter,  with  an  average  of  1.85  mg.  for  ten  determinations.  The 
total  quantity  per  day  varied,  and  seemed  to  be  in  direct  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced.    The  age  of  the  animal,  the  stage  of  lactation,  and 
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tbe  eondltions  of  pregnancy  seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  the  acetone  coo- 
tent  of  tbe  milk. 

The  quantity  present  in  mare's  milk  varied  between  0.48  and  0.07  mg.  with 
an  average  of  0.71  mg.  per  liter  in  five  determinations.  In  ewe's  milk  for 
fiTe  determinations  the  variation  was  found  to  be  between  0.48  and  0.68  mg., 
with  an  average  of  0.56  mg.  per  liter.  The  amount  in  goat*s  milk  varied  from 
0.97  to  1.45  mg.,  with  an  average  of  1.07  mg.  per  liter  for  six  determinations. 
Unilateral  thyroidectomy  had  no  Influence  on  the  acetone  content  of  the 
milk.  In  human  milk  the  variations  were  found  to  be  between  0.48  and  1.16 
mg-  per  liter. 

Tbe  procedure  used  by  the  author  for  the  determination  of  the  acetone  was 
to  precipitate  the  protein  of  the  milk  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  tannic 
add,  then  distill  the  acetone  in  the  usual  manner,  and  titrate  with  a  standard 
lodin  solution,  using  a  finely  calibrated  burette. 

Studies  on  the  reducing  properties  of  milk,  J.  Sam&itia  (Wiener  TierdrzU, 
Manat99ehr.,  t  (1915),  No,  12,  pp,  5J^5-552), — ^The  author  has  repeatedly  observed 
that  if  two  samples  of  middle  milk  are  drawn  from  any  quarter  of  the  udder 
of  a  healthy  cow,  the  one  in  a  sterile  container  and  the  other  simply  in  a  clean 
container,  both  samples  will  decolorize  methylene  blue  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  After  being  kept  at  room  temperature,  however,  for  about  eight  hours 
the  sterile  sample  will  decolorize  methylene  blue  much  sooner  than  the  other 
sample.  The  difference  in  time  of  decolorization  is  considerable  and  not  easily 
explained. 

It  Is  indicated  that  the  bactericidal  property  of  milk  probably  plays  a  ri^le 
In  the  idienomenon,  and  that  by  its  activity  it  destroys  the  reducing  enzym. 

The  analyslB  of  waxes  with  special  reference  to  beeswax  and  wool  wax, 
F.  W.  RiCHABDSON  and  O.  A.  Bbacewell  {Jour,  8oc.  Chem.  Indus,,  9S  (1916), 
No^  S,  pp,  160-16S), — ^The  following  average  values,  obtained  from  the  analyses 
of  three  samples  of  beeswax,  are  submitted :  Unsaponifiable  matter — ^Hfibl  lodin 
value,  8.06;  butryo-refractometer  at  75''  C,  21.8;  refractive  index  at  75'', 
1.4S86.  Saponifiable  matter — smelting  point,  53.9'  ;  butyro-refractometer  at  50**, 
31.1;  refractive  hidex  at  50*,  1.446;  calculated  butyro-refractometer  at  75' » 
15.6;  Hfibl  lodin  value,  11.9. 

The  average  composition  of  wool  wax  obtained  is  given  as  follows:  Saponi- 
fiable matter — ^free  fatty  acids,  2  per  cent ;  neutral  esters,  56  per  cent.  Un- 
saponifiable matter — 42  per  cent  The  wax  itself  has  the  following  values: 
Hfibl  lodin  value,  25 ;  add  value,  4 ;  butyro-refractometer  at  50',  76.  Patty  adds 
In  the  saponifiable  matter :  Hfibl  lodin  value,  from  8.5  to  10 ;  melting  point,  42"" ; 
hatyro-refractometer  at  50**,  45;  neutralization  value,  from  136  to  150.  The 
nnsaponifiable  matter  has  a  refractive  index  of  from  1.489  to  1.495,  Hfibl  lodin 
value  of  from  40  to  50,  and  acetyl  saponification  value  of  135. 

The  analytical  procedures  used  in  separating  the  saponifiable  and  unsaponi- 
fiable matter  are  outlined  in  detail.  Other  analytical  methods  are  also  de- 
•cribed. 

Besearches  on  the  nature  of  enzym  action. — ^IV,  The  action  of  insoluble 
cnajms,  W.  M.  Batuss  (Jour,  Physiol,,  SO  (1915),  No,  2,  pp.  85-9^).— Contin- 
uing work  previously  noted  on  the  nature  of  enzym  action  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  608), 
tt  has  been  shown  that  urease,  lipase,  emulsin,  invertase,  lactase,  papain,  perox- 
idase, and  catalase  are  active  in  media  from  which  they  can  be  filtered  by  ordi- 
nary filter  paper,  while  the  filtrates  are  inactive.  Suspensions  of  solid  prepara- 
tions of  pepsin  and  trypsin  in  strong  alcohol  are  deddedly  more  active  than 
the  filtrates  of  such  saturated  solutionti.  These  enzyms  seem  to  be  able  to 
asBome  a  colloidal  state  in  such  solutions  to  a  small  degree  and  thus  to  exhibit 
a  fllli^t  activity. 
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'"Bnaymlc  actiTlly  la  thxm  manifested  at  tbe  interface  of  contact  between 
the  solid  ensTm  phase  and  tlie  liquid  substrate  phase.  The  catalyste  cencemed 
are  not  in  true  solution." 

ly  The  relation  of  hjdjngtaoL  ion  coneentration  of  media  to  the  proteolytic 
activltj  of  BaeiUns  subtilis.  H,  Proteoljsis  of  Streptoooeens  erysfpelatis 
and  &  lacticns  compared  under  diif erent  hjdxogtia  ion  concentration^  A. 
ITANO  (MaaiochuaetU  8ta.  BtU.  lei  (1916),  pp.  ISS-^ISS,  fig9.  6).— The  bac- 
teriological yalne  of  SOrensen's  method  for  the  stvdy  of  proteolysis  in  conjunc- 
tion with  variations  in  the  hydrog^  ion  concentration  has  been  determined,  tbe 
organism  B.  lubtUU  being  used  in  the  inyestigation.  It  was  shown  that  cer- 
tain hydrogen  Ion  concentrations  measure  the  exact  inflnence,  both  inhibitory 
and  prohibitory,  and  indicate  the  exact  limite  of  the  proteolytic  activity  of 
the  micro-organisuL  With  increasing  proteolysis  the  hydrogen  ion  concoitration 
of  the  medium  converges  toward  the  optimum.  The  resulto  indicate  that  B. 
BubtUU  produces  endoen^ym  and  no  exoenaym.  SOrensen's  method  yielded  very 
satisfactory  resulto  in  determining  the  rate  of  proteolysis.  For  obtaining  any 
desired  fiydrogen  ion  concentration  in  a  medium  the  colorimetric  method  waa 


The  apparatus  and  technique  employed  in  the  investigation  are  described  in 
detalL   A  review  of  the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject  is  also  included. 

Part  2  deals  with  the  application  of  the  method  developSd  in  the  investiga- 
tion to  a  study  of  £f.  eryHpelatU  and  B,  lactioui.  The  viruloit  strain  of  £f.  ery- 
9ipelati9  was  found  to  multiply  much  more  rapidly  in  a  broth  medium  than  the 
nonvirulent  strain,  £f.  laotioiu.  A  difterence  both  in  degree  and  rate  of  proteo- 
lysis was  evident,  8.  eryHpelatU  being  much  more  active  and  vigorous.  The 
resulto  indicate  a  very  doee  relationship  between  the  optimum  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  for  proteolysis  (in  the  bouillon)  and  the  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion  of  the  natural  envlronm^t  of  the  organisms  (blood  and  milk). 

The  8r«neral  applicability  of  the  paper  pulp  filter  to  quantitotlTe  analyaisy 
S.  L.  JoDiDi  and  B.  H.  Kkllogo  (Jour,  Indui.  and  Engk^  Ohen^  8  (1916)f  No.  ^ 
pp.  917-^19). — Experimental  date  submitted  indicate  that  the  application  of  the 
pulp  filter  to  the  quantitotive  estimation  of  barium  and  sulphuric  add  as  barium 
sulphate,  of  silver  and  hydrochloric  add  as  silver  diloci^  and  of  potassiiim 
and  ammonium  as  chloroplatlnate  gives  resulto  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by 
the  use  of  standard  filter  paper.    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  di,  p.  712). 

A  simple  apparatus  for  filtration  under  diminished  pressure^  J.  G.  Ibvine 
(BiocTiem,  Jour.,  9  (1915),  No.  3,  pp.  S21,  3^,  ftg.  1). — ^An  apparatus  is  de- 
scribed in  which  a  qiedally  designed  cylindrical  tube  is  used  instead  of  an 
ordinary  suction  flask  for  filtration  under  diminished  pressure.  The  apparatus 
is  deemed  of  spedal  value  when  manipulating  small  quantities  of  material  tn 
that  it  obviates  undue  loss  in  transferring  the  material  to  another  container. 

Color  standards  and  colorimetric  assays,  H.  V.  Abnt  and  G.  H.  Rino  (Jour. 
Indus,  and  Bngin.  Ohem.,  8  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  809-^17). —Tbe  preparation  of 
color  standards  f6r  ammonia,  nitrate,  nitrite,  vanillin,  uric-add,  salicylic-add, 
and  phosphate  colorimetric  procedures  is  described  in  detalL  The  solutions 
used  for  making  standard  blends  are  divided  into  three  series,  viz,  cobalt-iron- 
o^pper,  cobalt-chromium-copper,  and  chromium-manganate. 

Some  Indicators  from  animal  tissues,  W.  J.  Oboseixb  (Jour.  BidL  CAem.,  84 
(1916),  No.  4,  pp.  44S-445).--The  preparation  and  color  changes  of  indicators 
prepared  from  AMoidia  atra,  Ftyohodera  sp.,  Ohromodorii  S65ra»  and  Bupolymnia 
auranUaca  ( ?)  are  reported. 

The  influence  of  fluorspar  on  the  solubility  of  basic  slag  in  dtrle  add, 
O.  8.  R(»EBTSON  (Jour.  Boo.  Ohem.  Indus.,  SS  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  216,  217).— 
Experimental  date  submitted  indicate  that  the  dtric-add  test  gives  no  true 
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Index  of  the  phoephate  present  in  fluorspar  slags  and  affords  no  golde  as  to 
tbe  TBlne  of  the  slag.  The  phosphatic  slag  obtained  by  the  use  of  fluorspar 
In  tlie  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  open-hearth  process  has  a  low  dtric-acid 
solubility.  The  phosphate  is,  however,  completely  soluble  if  the  extraction 
be  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  time.  The  phosphates  in  the  slag  do  not  appear 
to  be  In  combination  with  silica,  but  seem  to  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  those 
contained  in  mineral  phosphates. 

XmproTed  methods  for  fat  analysis,  B.  B.  Holland,  J.  O.  Bxbd,  and  J.  P. 
BucKLBT  (Ma89achu8etU  8ta.  BuL  166  {1915),  pp.  91-^188,  flffB.  4).— This  bulle- 
tin outlines  the  methods  for  determining  the  various  chemical  constants  of 
oils,  fats,  and  waxes.  The  methods  have  been  carefully  studied  and  many 
improvements  both  in  the  apparatus  and  technique  introduced.  Tabulated 
data  and  supplementary  notes  of  value  in  the  interpretation  of  analytical  re- 
BiiltBy  together  with  formulas  for  calculating  certain  other  constants,  are  in- 
dnded. 

A  new  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  acetyl  number  is  described 
as  follows :  Into  a  300  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  are  brought  5  gm.  of  fBt  together 
wltli  10  cc.  of  acetic  anhydrid.  The  flask  is  connected  with  a  spiral  or  other 
form  of  reflux  condenser  and  heated  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  from  1  to  1.5 
bonrs.  After  acetylating,  the  condenser  is  removed  from  the  flask  and  suffl- 
d^it  ceresine  added  to  form  a  solid  disk  with  the  fat  when  chilled  in  cold 
water.  With  the  flask  still  in  the  water  bath  150  cc.  of  boiling  water  is  added« 
with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  fftt  layer  as  possible.  The  flask  is  then  re- 
moved and  the  contents  rotated  vigorously  to  dissolve  occluded  acetic  add. 
Tbe  ceresine  fftt  is  then  solidified  by  immersing  the  flask  in  cold  water,  after 
which  the  solution  is  decanted  through  a  dense  fllter,  care  being  taken  not  to 
break  the  insoluble  cake.  Another  150  cc  of  boiling  water  is  added,  thor- 
on^bly  agitated,  heated  a  few  minutes  in  the  bath,  cooled,  and  decanted. 
Tbe  process  is  repeated  until  the  flnal  filtrate  gives  a  decided  color  with  two 
or  three  drops  of  tenth-normal  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The 
filter  and  inverted  flask  containing  the  cake  of  ceresine  fat  are  allowed  to 
drain  in  a  cool  place  until  practically  dry.  The  small  particles  adhering  to 
the  filter  are  then  scraped  into  the  fiask,  the  inner  portion  of  the  filter  paper 
extracted  in  a  small  beaker  with  three  successive  20  cc  portions  of  boiling 
alcohol,  and  poured  into  the  fiask.  Fifty  cc.  of  alcoholic  potash  and  several 
l^ass  beads  are  then  added,  the  fiask  is  connected  with  a  suitable  form  of 
reflux  condenser,  and  the  solution  boiled  on  the  water  bath  until  saponifica* 
tion  is  complete.  After  cooling  the  solution  to  60**  C.  it  is  titrated  with  half- 
normal  hydrochloric  add,  using  1  cc  of  phenolphthiiilein  or  cotton  blue,  as  indi- 
cator. The  alcoholic  mixture  is  again  brought  to  boil  to  free  any  alkali 
ocduded  in  the  ceresine,  and  retitered  if  necessary.  Several  blank  deter- 
minatioEis  should  be  run  with  every  series  of  tests,  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  as  to  time  and  treatment  except  that  the  ceresine  may  be  omitted. 
Bvery  lot  of  ceresine,  however,  must  be  tested  and  be  free  from  soluble  matter 
and  not  assindlate  any  alkali  on  saponification.  The  difference  between  the 
titration  of  the  blanks  and  that  of  the  excess  alkali  in  the  test  is  the  add 
equivalent  of  the  fftt  after  acetylation,  which  is  calculated  to  milligrams  of 
potassium  hydroxid  per  gram  of  fat 

For  the  determination  of  unsaponifiable  matter  the  following  modified  pro- 
cedure is  described:  Five  gm.  of  fat  are  completdy  saponified  in  a  300  cc. 
Brlenmeyer  flask  with  75  cc  of  alcoholic  potash  and  25  cc  of  alcohol  under 
a  reflux  condenser.  The  solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  250  cc  Griffin  beaker 
and  the  flask  rinsed  several  times  with  hot  alcohol  The  alcohol  is  evaporated 
54530''— No.  8— 16 2  ^  . 
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In  a  water  batb  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  Sereral  26  cc  por- 
tions  of  methyl  alcohol  are  added  and  evaporated  to  inaore  dryness.  The 
dry  residue  is  then  pulverized  in  a  mortar  with  25  gm.  of  anhydrous  potassiom 
carbonate,  dried  2  hours  at  100',  transferred  to  an  S.  &  S.  extraction  thimble, 
extracted  from  2  to  8  hours  with  anhydrous  ether  in  a  continuous  ex- 
tractor, and  the  ether  distilled  off  as  usuaL  Any  trace  of  moisture  absorbed 
during  the  process  will  contaminate  the  ether  extract  with  a  small  amount 
of  water-soluble  compounds.  To  eliminate  this  error  the  air-dried  extract  is 
washed  with  sev^ al  25  cc.  portions  of  water  at  room  temperature,  decanted 
on  an  ether-extracted  filter  which  is  air-dried,  and  extracted  with  ether,  using 
the  same  flask  as  before.  The  purified  extract  is  dried  from  1  to  U  hours 
in  an  oven  at  100"*  and  considered  as  unsaponiflable  matter.  This  procedure  la 
not  applicable  for  volatile  hydrocarbons  or  ethereal  oils. 

The  use  of  ensyms  and  special  yeasts  in  carbohydrate  analsrais,  W.  A. 
Davis  {Jour.  8oa,  OKem.  Indu$.,  S6  (1916),  No,  4,  pp.  tOl-tlO,  fig.  i).— Methods 
for  the  determination  of  saccharose,  rafOnose,  maltose,  and  starch  in  plants 
and  their  products  by  means  of  enzyms  are  described  in  detail.  On  account  of 
the  specificity  of  the  enzym  action  it  is  indicated  that  such  methods  are  of 
especial  value  in  estimating  the  individual  constituents  of  a  complex  mixture  of 
carbohydrates. 

On  the  determination  of  redudner  su^rftni  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sucrose,  L.  Maquknnb  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  BoL  IParUh  162  (1916),  No,  6,  pp. 
297-^16), — ^The  influence  of  large  amounts  of  sucrose  on  the  determination  of 
reducing  sugars  has  been  studied  in  some  detail  and  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation reported. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  reduction  takes  place  and  also  the  time  of 
heating  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  results  for  the  reducing  sugars. 
Heating  for  10  minutes  at  65*  0.  is  recommended  as  yielding  the  best  results. 
The  quantity  of  sample  used  in  the  analysis  is  also  Important  For  materials 
poor  in  invert  sugar  20  gm.  samples  are  recommended. 

The  hyposulphite  titration  has  been  slightly  modified  and  used  with  exceUoit 
results,  especially  for  very  small  amounts  of  copper.  The  procedure,  however, 
is  not  applicable  in  the  analysis  of  molasses  and  similar  materials  which  con- 
tain substances  that  al>sorb  iodin.  For  such  material  the  copper  oxid  must  be 
determined  either  gravimetrically  or  by  some  other  volumetric  procedure. 

An  apparatus  for  digesting  erode  fiber,  J.  M.  Pickel  (Jour,  Indus,  and 
Bngin,  Ohem.,  8  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S66,  S67,  flgt,  2).— A  simple  form  of  condenser 
for  use  in  crude  fiber  determinations  which  is  eaay  to  manipulate  is  described 
in  detalL  The  form  and  construction  of  the  condenser  obviates  the  use  of  all 
rubber  connections.  It  can  be  made  of  zinc,  copper,  or  even  glass.  In  the 
latter  case  an  ordinary  glass  flask  provided  with  a  suitable  side  tube  in  its 
neck  is  quite  satisfactory. 

A  furnace  for  crude  fiber  Incineration,  J.  M.  Picxkl  (Jour,  Indus,  and 
Bngin,  Ohetn.,  8  (1916),  No,  4,  pp.  S67,  fig,  1), — ^An  Inexpensive  and  easily  con- 
structed furnace  for  use  in  crude  flber  determinations  is  described  in  detalL 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  asbestos  board  with  a  circular  opening  upon  which 
is  set  a  disk  of  wrought  iron.  An  asbestos  cylinder,  specially  prepared,  is 
placed  around  the  iron  disk  and  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  asbestos  board  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  base,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  center.  The 
heat  is  supplied  by  a  small  Bunsen  burner. 

The  analysis  of  maple  products. — ^VU,  The  electrical  conductivity  test  for 
purity  of  maple  sirup,  J.  F.  Snkll  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Bngin,  Chem,,  8  (1916), 
No,  4,  pp.  55i-^M).— Revised  directions  for  the  conductivity  test  of  maple  sirup 
previously  noted  (B.  8.  B.,  81,  p.  610)  are  submitted. 
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Genuine  simps  Imye  shown  oondnctiTity  Tslnes  as  low  as  96  and  as  hii^  as 
2SD.  Tbe  limits  of  percentage  variation  of  tlie  conductivity  value  in  genuine 
Bimps  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  any  of  the  older  analytical  values, 
tmt  not  so  narrow  as  those  of  the  volumetric  lead  number.  Additional  analyti- 
cal data  on  nonmaple  sirups  are  rqwrted. 

▲  oomparlson  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  casein  In  milk,  O.  B. 
Hbset  iJaur.  Indu9.  and  Bngin.  Chen^  8  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  SSS,  SS6).^ 
Although  the  official  nitrogen  method  is  the  standard  of  accuracy  for  the 
determination  of  casein  in  milk,  the  analytical  results  obtained  show  that  the 
Hart  method  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  707)  with  electric  centrifuge  is  dependable, 
cbeddng  very  closely  the  official  method.  It  Is  deemed  ini  superior  to  the  volu- 
metric metiiod  of  Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  112). 

Tlie  Hart  method  possesses  the  advantages  of  requiring  only  a  very  little  thne 
and  neither  exactly  standard  solutions  nor  final  calculation  of  results. 

Thib  ooeuzrenee  and  determination  of  creatin  in  the  urine,  F.  H.  McOeud- 
tmam  and  a  8.  Saboeivt  (Jour.  Biok  Chem.,  m  (1916),  No.  4.  PP-  42S^t29).— 
Bzperimental  data  submitted  indicate  that  *'  human  urine  contains  a  substance 
or  substances  other  than  creatin  which  can  give  a  color  reaction  similar  to  that 
of  creatinln  on  boiling  with  picric  add,  and  which,  therefore,  may  appear  in 
tbe  results  as  creatin." 

The  reduction  of  Asi  to  Asi  by  cuprous  chlorid  and  the  determination  of 
arsenic  by  distillation  as  arsenic  trichlorid,  R.  O.  Boask  and  O.  0.  McDon- 
RXLL  (Jowr.  IndM9.  and  EngkL  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  SfJSSl,  fig.  i).— 
ESzperimental  data  indicate  that  ferrous  salts  effect  only  an  incomplete  reduc- 
tkm  of  A&  to  A&  in  hydrochloric^add  solutions.  Satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  only  under  certain  conditions,  usually  with  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  copper  which  forms  cuprous  chlorid,  or  when  only  very  small  amounts 
of  arsenic  are  present  Ouprous  chlorid  effectively  reduces  the  arsenic  in  hydro- 
cUorlc-acid  solution  and  completely  separates  the  arsenic  trichlorid  from  anti- 
mony, lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  calcium. 

The  method  described  consists  of  distilling  a  sample  of  the  insecticide  or 
fungicide  in  a  hydrochlorlc-add  solution  with  cuprous  chlorid  and,  after  neu- 
tralization of  the  distillate,  titrating  the  arsenic  with  standard  iodin  solution. 

Vew  methods  for  the  analysis  of  lime-sulphur  solutions. — ^11,  The  estl- 
matian  of  '' polysulphur,''  R.  M.  Ghafiit  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  8 
(1916),  No.  4,  pp.  839-841). — In  continuation  of  the  work  previously  noted 
(EL  S.  R.,  84,  p.  806),  the  author  has  developed  a  new  method  for  the  estimation 
of  polysulphur  which  Is  claimed  to  be  both  accurate  and  convenient 

Tbe  method,  briefly  outlined,  consists  of  adding  10  cc  of  a  dilution  of  the 
sample  to  10  cc  of  a  recently  prepared  10  per  cent  solution  of  O.  P.  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphite  and  20  cc  of  fifth-normal  ammoniacal  zinc  chlorid  contained 
In  a  200  cc  Brlenmeyer  flask.  Twenty-flve  cc.  of  water  is  added  and  the  mix- 
ture placed  on  the  steam  bath.  At  intervals  of  10  minutes  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  agitated  and  the  material  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  flask  rinsed 
down  with  a  little  hot  water  from  a  wash  bottle.  After  heating  for  46  minutes, 
with  four  intermediate  mixings,  the  flask  is  removed  from  the  water  bath  and 
20  cc  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  crystalllEed  strontium  chlorid  added.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  for  5  minutes  and  filtered  into  a  250  cc  volumetric 
flask  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  cooled 
to  room  tranperature  and  from  0.5  to  1  cc  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  crystallized 
disodium  phosphate  added,  made  to  the  mark,  well  shaken,  and  flltered  through 
a  dry  paper  into  a  dry  flask,  the  flrst  portions  being  used  to  thoroughly  wet  the 
paper,  and  the  runnings  discarded.  To  200  cc  of  this  clear  flltrate  methyl  red 
Is  added  and  then,  slowly,  with  thorough  mixing^  a  10  per  cent  actios  of 
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tartaric  acid  to  a  permanent  slight  acid  reaction.  Starch  is  now  added,  and 
the  liquid  titrated  with  tenth-normal  iodin. 

From  the  titration  figures  obtained  from  this  procedure  and  those  previously 
described  the  various  forms  of  sulphur  existing  in  the  dilute  lime-sulphur 
solution  can  be  calculated  by  formulas  which  are  submitted.  Suggestions  on 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  method  are  discussed  in  detaiL 

It  is  concluded  that  "  the  use  of  a  single  standard  solution  which  can  be  so 
easily  and  accurately  prepared  and  used  as  tenth-normal  iodin  means  a  possi- 
bility of  increased  accuracy,  as  well  as  a  saving  of  time,  over  the  gravimetric 
estimation  of  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate  under  conditions  which  demand  the 
employment  of  an  empirical  factor." 

PhenoUc  insecticides  and  fungicides,  Q.  P.  Gbat  (CaUfanUa  8ta.  BtU,  t69 
(1916),  pp.  327-^81,  fig:  9).— This  buUetin  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  1  gives  a  general  discussion  of  phenolic  insecticides  and  fungiddes 
and  a  dassiflcation,  description,  and  data  as  to  the  properties  of  materials 
found  on  the  market,  both  of  refined  phenols  and  compounded  remedies.  It  is 
indicated  that  all  the  cresols  are  more  active  fungicides  than  phenoL  Oom- 
mercial  cresol  is  usually  a  mixture  of  the  three  cresols.  The  term  crude 
cresylic  acid  is  deemed  more  appropriate  to  be  applied  to  the  material  com- 
monly sold  as  crude  carbolic  acid. 

Part  2  gives  the  classification  and  tabulation  of  the  results  of  analyses  of 
samples  taken  during  the  fiscal  years  1911-12  and  1912-13,  and  comments. 
Although  many  products  were  found  to  be  below  guaranty,  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  not  accused  of  willfully  making  or  seUing  low-grade  or  non- 
standard products.  It  appears,  however,  that  material  has  often  been  guar- 
antied and  sold  with  but  littie  knowledge  of  its  composition. 

Part  3  gives  methods  of  examination  and  descriptions  of  apparatus,  in- 
cluding a  steam  distillation  battery,  a  mechanical  shaker,  and  a  small  device 
for  holding  fiasks  in  a  water  bath.  Qualitative  methods  most  frequently 
used  are  described  and  references  to  methods  for  the  complete  examination 
of  the  material  used  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  included. 

Progress  in  peanut  milling,  T.  B.  Reese  {Tesoas  Sta.  Circ.  12,  n.  ger.  {1916)^ 
pp.  S-^), — ^This  circular,  describes  in  detail  the  methods  commonly  used  in 
peanut  milling.  It  is  indicated  that  the  cost  of  milling  peanuts  at  the  present 
time  is  greater  than  that  of  milling  cotton  seed.  The  cost  of  a  ton  of  farmer's 
stock,  which  includes  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  waste,  is  about  $55.  The  prod- 
ucts from  this  material,  viz,  about  65  gal.  of  oil  and  about  1,200  lbs.  of  cake, 
will  yield  the  miller  about  $64,  or  a  margin  of  $9. 

Some  chemical  changes  in  the  resweating  of  seed-leaf  tobacco,  H.  R.  Kbay- 
niLL  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No,  4y  PP-  SS6-SS9). — ^The  inves- 
tigation is  summarized  as  follows: 

*'The  greatest  loss  of  dry  matter  during  the  resweating  process  occurs  in 
the  proteins,  nicotin,  ether  extract,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  The  total 
nitrogen,  ammonia,  nitric  add,  and  crude  fiber  show  slight  losses.  The  amida 
and  reducing  substances  show  an  increase.  The  changes  during  the  resweat 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  first  sweating  process.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  resweat  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  sweating  process.  .  .  . 

"The  total  loss  in  nitrogen  is  0.61  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the 
total  loss  of  nitrogen  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
amids  (loss  of  protein  nitrogen  minus  amid  gain  in  nitrogen)  is  0.28  per  cent. 
It  appears  from  this  that  most  of  the  nicotin  which  is  lost  is  lost  by  volatiliza- 
tion.   This  is  in  accord  with  the  resulto  of  Garner  [E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  936]. 

**  It  is  evident  that  a  breaking  down  of  proteins  into  amids  occurs.  From 
this  we  can  readily  see  that  there  is  probably  an  enzym  present  whidi  is 
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capable  of  breaking  down  the  proteins.  Since  the  increaae  In  amid  nitrogen 
is  not  so  great  as  the  loss  in  protein  nitrogen  it  suggests  that  there  may  be 
present  a  ferment  which  brealcs  up  the  amino  acids,  although  no  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn." 

KETEOKOLOGT— WATE& 

Seport  of  the  meteorological  station  at  Berkeley,  Calif oznia,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1014,  W.  G.  Bxbd  (Uwhf.  CoL  Fub$.,  Qeorffr.,  1  ilBlS),  No.  9, 
pp.  S7S-4S9,  pis,  Itt  ftg%.  9). — The  instrumental  installation  and  the  character 
and  methods  of  obserrations  made  are  briefly  described,  and  observations  on 
temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  atmospheric  moisture,  frost,  and  wind 
are  reported.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  a  hydrographic  survey  (rainfall 
and  run-off)  of  Strawberry  Creek,  near  the  university,  is  also  included. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  year  was  58"*  F.  The  extreme  range 
of  temperature  was  about  70"*.  September  was  the  warmest  month  and  De- 
cember the  coldest  The  maTtmum  temperature,  106.5*,  occurred  September  18, 
1913;  the  mintmum,  36**,  was  recorded  December  15,  19132^and  January  9, 
1914.  Frost  occurred  from  November  to  March.  The  relati^  himiidity  aver- 
aged 86  per  cent  morning  and  night,  and  the  mean  dew  point  was  about  44* 
In  winter  and  54*  in  summer.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  days  were  generally 
dear.  Fog  was  observed  on  29  days.  The  total  precipitation  was  83.58  in. 
or  7J2  in.  more  than  the  averaga 

Xeteorological  observations,  J.  S.  Stevcns  {Maine  8ta.  Bui.  24S  (1915),  pp. 
909^10). — A.  monthly  and  annual  summary  of  observations  at  the  University 
of  Maine  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind  movement  during 
1915  is  given.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  46.21*  F.,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  42.78**  for  47  years ;  the  total  precipitation  was  88.87  in.,  as 
compared  with  mean  annual  precipitation  of  42.67  in.  for  47  years ;  the  snow- 
fall was  49.1  in.,  as  compared  with  87.84  in.  as  the  average  of  47  years;  the 
number  of  dear  days  was  177 ;  the  number  of  cloudy  days,  121 ;  and  the  total 
movement  of  wind  was  484224  miles. 

JCeteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Bxperl- 
ment  Station,  J.  E.  Ostkandeb  and  D.  Pottkb  (MasBoch/usetU  8ta,  Met.  BulB. 
Af7,  S28  (1916),  pp.  4  each), — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  March  and  April,  1916,  are  presented.  The  data  are 
briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Weather  summaries,  L.  R.  Waij>bon  (North  Dakota  8ta„  Rpt».  Dickinson 
Bubsta.,  1911,  pp.  13,  H;  191$,  pp.  16,  11;  1919,  pp.  57-^99 ).---ObservaUons  at 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  during  1911,  1912,  and  1913  on  temperature  and  rainfall 
are  summarised  by  months  and  compared  with  the  normals.  Data  relating  to 
early  and  late  frosts  are  also  given. 

dimatle  conditions  of  Minnesota,  U.  G.  Pubsskll  ( {/niv.  Minn.,  Oeol.  Survey 
Buk  12  (191S),  pp.  10-t9,  figs.  ilS).— The  geographic  and  physiographic  features 
which  affect  the  climate  of  the  State  are  briefly  described. 

The  climate  is  continental,  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  by  numerous 
inland  bodies  of  water.  The  State  *'  is  in  the  path  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
low-fireesure  areas  which  move  across  the  United  States  from  west  to  east. 
These  areas  move  at  an  average  speed  of  600  miles  in  24  hours  and  are  preceded 
by  southerly  winds  and  higher  temperature  and  followed  by  northerly  winds 
and  lower  temperature.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by  cloudy  weather  and 
precipitation,  each  storm  causing  an  average  of  from  one  to  two  rainy  days  as 
It  crosses  the  State.   As  there  is  an  average  of  almost  two  of  these  storms  each 
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week,  witb  fair-weather  periods  between,  it  follows  that  die  changes  in  weaOier 
conditions  are  rather  rapid.  One  or  two  days  of  stormy  weather  preceded  bj 
fair  weatiier  and  followed  by  bearing  and  lower  teniperatare»  to  be  repeated  in 
torn,  make  np  the  usual  routine  for  tlie  wedL  However,  Minnesota  Is  so  far 
from  the  coast  that  damaging  ocean  storms  lose  mnch  of  tlieir  severity  before 
reaching  its  borders.  The  northwestern  cold  waves  pass  across  tlie  State  •  .  . 
yet  they  are  frequently  not  so  severe  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  plains  States 
in  the  same  latitude  or  even  further  south.** 

The  average  annual  temperature  for  the  p^od  1895-1018  was  41.7*  F.  The 
coldest  month  was  January,  with  a  mean  t^nperature  of  lOJSl*,  the  mean  for 
February  being  only  0.7*  higher.  The  warmest  month  was  July,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  69.1*.  ''Althou^^  frosts  liave  occurred  in  some  portions  of  tiie 
State  every  month  of  the  year,  damaging  temperatures  are  not  to  be  expected 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  they  are  comparative  rare  in  the  last  half 
of  May  and  the  first  half  of  September."  The  longest  frostless  season,  100 
days,  "  obtains  along  the  Mississippi  River  from  Hennepin  Oounty  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  State,  and  the  shortest,  100  days  or  less,  is  in  the  region 
of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Iron  ranges.'*  The  influence  of  Lake  Superior 
in  lengthening  tiie  crop  season  Is  plainly  observed. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  for  the  18  years  1896-1918  was  27.72  in., 
and  the  average  for  the  crop  season,  April  to  September,  1895-1918,  was  20.16 
in.  June  was  the  wettest  month,  with  4.18  In.,  and  July  next,  with  8.79  in.  The 
lowest  average  monthly  rainfall  was  that  of  February,  0.66  in.  **  The  predi^ta- 
tion  is  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  greater  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  than  along  the  western  boundary.'*  The  annual  snowfall  averaged  fran 
24  to  54  in.,  being  **  lightest  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State  and  heaviest 
on  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range."  The  prevailing  direction  of  winds  was  northwest. 
The  sunshine  averaged  from  48  to  68  per  cent  of  die  amount  possible  The 
rainy  days  varied  from  64  at  Lynd  to  182  at  Duluth. 

Climate  and  meteorology  [of  New  Zealand],  D.  O.  Batbs  {New  ZeaL  Off. 
Yearbook  1915,  pp.  ft-Bi^  fig%»  ff).— The  principal  characterisdcs  of  the  weather 
and  climate  of  New  Zealand,  based  upon  observations  at  various  places  in  the 
country  during  1914  and  previous  years,  are  fully  set  forth  in  tables,  ctiarts, 
and  descriptive  notes. 

Climatic  chanffes  in  historic  and  prehistoric  times,  O.  Psttebsson  (IT. 
BveMka  Vetensk,  Akad,  Sandl.,  51  {1915),  No.  B,  pp.  81,  pU.  2,  fiff$.  S2).— The 
scientiflc  evidence  on  this  subject  is  discussed  in  considerable  detalL 

Periodicity  in  sunspot  phenomena  and  its  relation  to  climatic  chanir^B, 
O.  PxTTSBssoN  (K.  Sventka  VetenBk.  Akad.  HandL,  65  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  64, 
pi.  1,  fiffM.  2i).-T-The  scientiflc  evidence  on  this  subject  is  discussed  in  consider- 
able detalL 

The  drylnflr  up  of  the  earth,  O.  Kassnkb  {AtH  Cong.  ItUemag.  Oeogr-,  10 
{1915),  pp.  954,  965;  Met.  ZUchr.,  52  {1915),  No.  7,  pp.  552,  555) .—Uesyiewing 
the  various  kinds  of  evidences  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  author  concludes  in 
general  that  while  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  not  drying  up  the  lanl  areas  may  be. 

A  new  sampliner  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  aerial  dust,  O.  T. 
Palmcb  {Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  HeaUh,  6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  54,  55,  fig.  1;  ab$.  in 
Chem.  Abs.,  10  {1916),  No.  8,  p.  1067).— An  apparatus  with  which  It  Is  possible 
to  wash  the  dust  from  large  volumes  of  air  rapidly  is  described. 

pnTTil— 'irR'R.TTT.T7Te'B.fl 

A  detailed  study  of  effects  of  climate  on  important  properties  of  soils, 
O.  B.  LiPMAN  and  D.  D.  Watnick  {SoU  SoL,  1  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  5-48,  pit.  5, 
$§.  1). — ^Investigations  at  the  University  of  Oallfornia  on  the^^nore  important 
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pbyslcal,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  characteristics  of  a  silt  loam  soil  from 
Oallfomia,  a  dark  heavy  loam  soil  from  Kansas,  and  a  light  yellow  day  soil 
from  Maryland  are  reported.  The  purpose  was  to  stndy  at  Maryland,  at 
yantjus,  and  at  California  four  soil  blocks,  as  follows:  (1)  Natural  field  soil 
undisturbed,  (2)  natural  field  soil  disturbed  and  replaced,  (3)  and  (4)  soil 
blocks  obtained,  respectively,  from  each  of  the  other  two  stations,  **  obtaining, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  complete  picture  of  the  changes  occurring  in  a  soil  when 
It  is  removed  from  one  station  to  another  with  different  climatic  conditions." 

It  was  found  that  **  soils  change  markedly  in  color  in  a  period  of  seven  years, 
and  perhaps  less,  when  moved  to  other  dimates.  Kansas  and  Maryland  soils 
at  California  become  more  de^ly  reddish  in  color ;  California  and  Kansas  soils 
become  bleached  to  a  light  gray  or  yellowish  gray  at  Maryland.  The  differences 
are  so  great  that  samples  of  any  one  original  soil  from  the  three  different  sta- 
tions to-day  show  no  outward  resemblance  among  themselves,  but  appear  to 
represent  three  very  distinct  soil  types. 

*'In  general,  the  hygroscopic  coeffldent,  the  moisture  equivalent,  and  the 
wilting  point  of  any  of  the  soils  increase  when  the  soil  is  placed  at  California. 
Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  noted. 

"In  general,  bacterial  numbers  increase  in  arid  soils  placed  under  humid 
eoddltlons.  In  general,  also,  the  opposite  is  true  for  humid  soils.  The  Mary- 
land soO  offers  an  exception  to  the  latter  rule.  Ammoniflcation,  nitrification, 
and  nitrogen  fixation  follow  the  general  trend  of  bacterial  counts.  The  graieral 
trend,  however,  applies  in  the  case  of  nitrification  to  certain  forms  of  nitrogen 
only.  .  .  .  Cellulose  destruction  by  soils  proceeds  with  greater  rapidity  under 
arid  than  under  humid  conditions  with  any  given  soil  type  .  .  .  [and],  there- 
fore, appears  to  follow  in  general  the  opposite  course  of  other  micro-organic 
activity  In  soils  as  affected  by  climate. 

**  Marked  changes  in  the  add-eoluble  constituents  of  soils  are  wrought  by 
dimatlc  effects.  .  .  .  Soils  may  often  obtain  accretions  of  the  different  con- 
stituents when  removed  fi-om  one  dimatic  environment  to  another.  California 
soil  Increases  in  lime  at  Kansas  and  Maryland,  particularly  at  the  latter  station, 
and  loses  in  iron.  The  general  tendency  is  for  spiis  to  increase  in  iron  and 
decrease  in  alumina  when  placed  under  arid  conditions,  and  vice  versa.  Phe- 
nomenal losses  in  certain  constituents  in  five  years  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
some  soils  even  when  the  latter  were  not  moved.  The  Maryland  soil  loses  In 
tiie  period  named  enormous  quantities  of  magnesia.  .  .  .  Large  increases  occur 
[in  the  total  water-soluble  constituents]  in  the  California  soil  when  it  is  moved 
to  the  Kansas  or  Maryland  stations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maryland  soil 
gains  in  water-soluble  matter  when  moved  to  Kansas  or  to  California." 

A  list  of  eight  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given. 

Contxllmtion  to  the  stndy  of  clay,  A.  Muntz  and  H.  Gaitdschon  (Vie  Affr, 
€i  Mtyrale,  5  {1915),  Va.  Bl,  pp.  ^SO-^&f,  fig.  1). — Studies  on  clay  suspensions  of 
one  type  of  three  concentrations  in  which  each  suspension  was  broken  by  siphon- 
ing Into  foor  fractions  after  48  hours  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  d^;)osition  of  suspended  day  increased 
with  the  concentration  of  the  suspension.  The  difference  between  fractions  In- 
creased as  the  concentrati<m  decreased.  The  day  suspension  disappeared  most 
rapidly  in  the  top  faction  of  smallest  concentration.  Temperature  had  little 
lnflnaM3e  cm  deposition.  Studies  of  the  successive  fractions  over  periods  varying 
ftmn  1  to  144  hours  showed  that  the  speed  of  deposition  expressed  in  arbitrary 
units  varied  from  100  in  the  first  hour  to  1  in  the  144th  hour. 

Purther  studies  witii  a  single  day  and  with  four  different  days  to  determine 
the  inflnenoe  of  gravity  and  of  an  electrical  field  on  deposition  yielded  results 
staDllar  to  those  obtained  In  previous  work  (B.  S.  B^  80,  p.  422). 
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Effect  of  grindlnfiT  on  the  lime  requirement  of  soils,  R.  O.  Oook  (SoU  8cL, 
1  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  $5^8).— Bxperiments  conducted  at  Rutgers  College  on  six 
different  soils  are  reported,  tbe  results  of  which  are  taken  to  indicate  that 
**  soils  should  not  be  ground  if  used  for  determination  of  lime  requir^nont  by 
the  Veitch  method.  Grinding  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey  increases  their  acidity 
instead  of  decreasing  it,  according  to  the  method  employed." 

Alhuminotts  bases  formed  from  <»rganic  •  matter  of  soils  by  hydrolsrsiBy 
A.  Shmxtk  {Zhur.  Optftn.  Affron.,  16  {1915),  No,  4*  PP-  281^98;  abt.  •»  Ohem, 
Ab9,,  10  {1916),  No.  t,  p.  2i3).—By  long  enough  boiling  of  soU  or  humic  add 
with  25  per  cent  sulphuric  add  the  author  succeeded  in  isolating  and  identify- 
ing two  conq;>ounds  which  he  classed  as  amino  adds.  Arginin  and  lysin  were 
found  in  compounds  obtained  frwn  three  different  chernozem  soils. 

[SoU  moisture  studies]  {North  Dakota  8ta.,  Bpt.  Dickinson  Substa.,  1913^ 
pp.  91-^6,  figs.  4). — Studies  on  four  loam  soU  wheat  plats  (A)  continuously 
cropped,  spring  plowed,  (B)  continuously  cropped,  fall  plowed,  and  (C  and  D) 
alternately  cropped  and  summer  fallowed  showed  an  Increase  in  moisture  in  all 
the  plats  between  October  and  April  and  a  decrease  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  The  spring-plowed  plat  showed  considerably  less  moisture  than  the 
fall-plowed  plat  Plats  O  and  D  showed  about  the  same  amounts  of  water 
available  to  the  crop  until  the  crop  b^^n  to  draw  heayily  on  the  available 
water,  after  whidi  the  plat  recently  fallowed  lost  but  little  water,  while  the 
upper  8  ft  of  the  other  plat  became  as  dry  as  plats  continuously  cropped. 
In  the  lower  3  ft  of  the  fall-plowed  plat  and  Plats  C  and  D  there  was  an  tsk- 
crease  in  the  amount  of  growth  water  from  the  fall  until  the  following  spring 
In  the  spring-plowed  plat  there  was  a  decrease.  The  water  available  to  cropB 
was  used  most  economically  on  the  spring-plowed  plats. 

Similar  data  for  barley  plats  are  also  reported,  but  are  apparently  deemed 
unsatisfactory. 

Soil  gaaes,  J.  W.  Lkathkb  {Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Chem.  8er.^  4  {1915}, 
No.  S,  pp.  Sl-lSit  flgs.  4). — ^An  apparatus  for  the  abstraction  of  soil  gases  from 
undisturbed  soil  samples  and  a  method  of  estimation  of  the  argon  content 
of  the  soil  are  described,  and  results  of  studies  of  Pusa  and  other  Indian 
soils  are  reported.  The  object  was  to  obtain  more  definite  information  regard- 
ing the  gaees  present  during  the  decomposition  of  gre^i  manure,  the  gases 
of  swamp  rice  soil,  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  Papillonaceie^  the  gases 
presoit  near  the  roots  of  crops,  and  changes  during  nitrification. 

It  was  found  that  the  volume  of  gas  in  soils  determined  by  direct  measure- 
ment is  approximately  equal  to  that  determined  by  Indirect  calculation.  The 
volume  of  condensed  gas  in  Pusa  soil  was  too  small  to  be  estimated  accu- 
rately and  is  thought  to  be  not  greater  than  4  per  cent  of  the  gas  present 
Tlie  vc^umes  of  gas  were  smaller  in  wet  weather  than  when  the  soil  was  dry. 
"  Tbe  volume  of  displaced  gas  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  additional  water, 
and  the  experimental  results  also  show  that  one  volume  of  water  does  not 
necessarily  displace  one  volume  of  gas.  At  the  same  time  the  two  approadi 
equality. 

^  The  whole  of  the  gas  is  not  displaced  from  a  soil ;  even  during  the  wettest 
weath^  the  proportionate  volume  of  gas  only  falls  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  or 
about  one-half  the  volume  which  is  present  during  long  periods  of  hot,  dry 
weather. 

**  The  soil  gas  of  land  which  has  been  freshly  treated  with  farm  manure  or 
green  manure  naturally  contains  a  high  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid  and  a 
low  proportion  of  oxygen,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  information  gained  by 
operating  with  dosed  vessels  (containing  abundance  of  air)  that  were  it  not 
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for  the  process  of  diffusion,  the  proportions  would  be  very  different  from 
what  they  are.** 

High  proportions  of  carbon  dioxid  and  frequently  low  proportions  of  oxygen 
were  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  roots  of  such  crops  as  hemp,  indigo, 
and  maize,  together  with  small  but  definite  quantities  of  hydrogen.  '*  Although 
bigh  proportions  of  carbon  dioxid  are  frequently  present  in  the  gas  as  extracted 
from  the  soil,  calculation  shows  that  considerably  the  greater  part  is  present  in 
the  dissolved  state  in  the  soil  solution." 

Determination  of  the  ratios  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  argon  in  the  soil 
gBBea  showed  "  that  the  chief  changes  in  the  soil  have  to  do  with  the  oxygen, 
whilst  nitrogen-assimilation  or  nitrogen-evolution  in  dry  land  is  at  least  so 
limited  that  it  is  usually  difficult  to  detect  ...  In  cases  like  the  gas  from 
rice  land,  the  argon  determination  demonstrates  with  certainty  that  most 
of  the  nitrogen  Is  derived  from  the  soil  and  manure.  .  .  . 

'^It  is  certain  that  diffusion  of  gases  through  soils  at  a  d^th  of  from  12 
to  15  in.  is  so  efficient  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  cultivation  of  the 
surface  soil  is  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  aeration.  The  well-established 
value  of  good  cultivation  must  be  referred  to  other  causes." 

Ain^tmomic  and  soil  conditions  in  the  Selbj  smoke  zone,  O.  F.  Shaw  and 
B.  £.  Free  (17.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Bur.  Mines  Bui.  98  (1915),  pp.  ^l-46»).-<An  inves- 
tigation of  the  agronomic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  Selby  smoke  zone  in 
Solano  County,  CaL,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  vegetation  is  in- 
jured and  the  soil  polluted  by  smelts  fumes  and  dust  in  that  district,  is 
reported. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  while  crop  yields  in  the  region  are  below 
what  would  be  expected  for  such  a  climate,  they  may  be  attributed  more  to 
poor  soil  and  poor  agricultural  practice  than  to  some  definite  unfavorable 
factor  such  as  smelter  dust  and  fumes.  With  reference  to  soil  pollution,  it 
Is  concluded  that  ''arsenic  is  certainly  a  normal,  though  extremely  minute, 
constituent  of  the  soils  of  the  region,  and  lead  is  probably  so.  The  past  con- 
tamination  of  the  soils  by  lead  and  arsenic  from  the  smelter  is  possible  but 
unproved  and  appears  not  to  be  susceptible  of  proof.  The  quantities  of  lead 
and  arsenic  added,  if  any,  have  been  small  and  of  the  same  order  as  the 
quantitlea  of  these  elements  normally  present  in  the  soils.  The  maximum 
amounts  of  lead  and  arsenic  foimd  are  far  too  small  to  have  any  injurious 
effect  on  plants  grown  in  the  soils.  Much  larger  amounts  than  those  actually 
found  would  be  without  practical  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  region." 
Data  regarding  soil  samples  are  included. 

Misslaslppi:  Its  geology,  geography,  soils,  and  mineral  resources,  B.  N. 
Lows  (IftM.  Oeol.  Survey  BuL  12  {1916),  pp.  3SS,  pi.  1,  fig$.  i^8).— This  is  a  pop- 
ular report  covering  the  geology,  geography,  mineral  resources,  underground 
waters,  and  soils  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  section  on  soils  has  been 
taken  mainly  from  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  811). 

Soil  survey  of  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  B.  W.  Tillmazv  and  O.  E.  Dear- 
iKnnr  (17.  8.  Dept.  Aqt.,  Advance  BheeU  Field  Operations  Bur.  fifoito,  19H,  pp. 
SS,  fig.  It  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Bxperi- 
ment  Station  and  issued  May  5, 1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  681,840 
acres  in  western  Missouri,  lying  in  the  residual  prairie  section  of  the  Great 
Plains  region.  The  topography  is  rather  more  rolling  than  undulating  and 
leveL  The  county  is  well  drained.  The  soils  are  classed  as  upland  soUs  of 
residual  origin,  which  cover  about  85  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  lowland  soils  of 
alluvial  origin.     Sixteen  soil  types  of  10  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the 
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Summit,  Boone,  Osage,  and  Batei  sUt  loams  cover,  respectiTely,  27.5,  26^,  12J2, 
and  11.1  per  cent  of  the  area. 

The  BoUs  of  Antigua,  H.  A.  Tkmpant  {West  Indian  B^,  1$  (191S),  Jfo.  2, 
pp.  69-102,  pis,  8). — ^This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  soils  of  an  island  area  of  106  square  miles,  whl<±  topo- 
graphically is  divided  into  three  principal  regions:  (1)  A  generally  flat  central 
plain,  which  traverses  the  island  diagonally  from  west  to  east;  (2)  a  northeast- 
em  limestone  area  consisting  of  undulating  country;  and  (8)  a  mountainous 
southwestern  area  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  soils  of  the  limestone  area  approximate  very  closely  to  a  single 
physical  type  in  which  the  particles  of  the  fine  silt  and  clay  on  the  average 
constitute  65.9  per  cent  of  the  soil.  "  The  soils  of  the  low-lying  central  portion 
of  the  island  .  .  .  comprise  a  series  of  heavy  clay  soils  d^dent  in  calcium  car- 
bonate, requiring  thorough  tillage  and  drainage  for  the  maintenance  of  tilth.'* 
The  soils  of  the  southern  district  are  noncalcareous  and  well  drained,  and 
"approximate  fairly  closely  to  one  physical  type  in  which  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  particles  are  nearly  balanced." 

Tables  showing  the  mean  physical  composition  of  the  principal  mAl  types 
encountered  on  the  island  are  appended. 

Studies  on  soil  protozoa,  S.  A.  Waksman  {Sod  8ci.,  1  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  ISS- 
152). — Studies  with  loam  soils  of  high  and  low  humus  content  and  clay  soils 
on  (1)  the  activity  of  protozoa  in  the  soil,  (2)  the  numbers  and  types  of 
protozoa  in  different  soils  at  different  depths,  and  (8)  the  effect  of  protozoa  on 
bacterial  numbers  and  their  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  are 
reported. 

It  was  found  that  moisture,  humus  content,  and  the  structure  of  the  soil  were 
the  Important  factors  governing  the  activities  of  the  protozoa.  Sterilization  of 
soil  and  the  addition  of  easily  soluble  organic  matter  made  the  conditions 
optimum  for  protozoan  activities  at  a  lower  moisture  content  than  the  corre- 
sponding unsterilized  or  untreated  soils.  The  flagellates  were  the  most  common 
soil  protozoa  found  active  in  the  soil  with  moisture  content  too  low  for  the 
development  of  the  other  groups. 

"  The  flagellates  are  the  largest  group  of  soil  protozoa ;  the  greatest  number  of 
flagellates  are  found  in  the  soil  Just  below  the  surface ;  the  ciliates  at  a  depth 
of  4  in. ;  the  numbers  decrease  with  the  depth,  so  that  below  12  in.  the  soil  is 
practically  free  from  protozoa.  Soil  protozoa  do  not  have  any  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  ammoniflcatlon  by  bacteria.  The  presence  of  protozoa  acts 
detrimentally  upon  bacterial  numbers,  so  that  when  the  conditions  become 
favorable  for  protozoa  development,  the  bacterial  numbers  decrease." 

The  spirit  of  the  soil,  6.  D.  Knox  (London:  Constable  d  Co.,  Ltd.,  1915,  pp. 
XIII'{-242,  pis.  i(f).— This  book  gives  a  popular  account  of  nitrogen  fixation  in 
the  soil  by  bacteria  and  of  the  production  of  auximones  in  bacterlzed  peat 
according  to  Bottomley.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  nitrate  problem ;  England's 
food  supply  in  peace  and  war ;  bacteria  and  protozoa ;  peat  and  its  uses ;  fixation 
of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants ;  humus ;  bacterized  peat,  its  preparation  and 
general  properties ;  vitamins,  accessory  food  bodies,  and  auximones ;  elementary 
conceptions  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the  soil ;  the  testing  of  humogen ;  the 
preparation  of  humogen ;  and  how  humogen  is  applied.  Two  final  sections  give 
the  results  of  experience  along  the  above  lines. 

It  is  the  main  contention  of  this  book  "that  soil  inoculation  scientifically 
carried  out  will  greatly  Increase  the  yield  of  the  land  that  is  already  under 
cultivation,  and  that  it  will  bring  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  land  that  It 
has  hitherto  not  paid  to  cultivate,  and  that  by  the  stimulation  of  plants  it  will 
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be  poflBllbe  to  bring  fniit  and  flowers  to  maturity  earlier  than  can  be  done  by 
otber  means." 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  newly  discovered  accessory  food  bodies 
or  anzlmones  in  bacterized  peat  A  number  of  different  experiments  are  re- 
ported, the  results  of  which  are  taken  to  indicate  **  conclusively  that  bacterized 
peat  contains  a  substance  or  substances  which  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  enable  it  to  utilize  the  normal  food  constituents  supplied  to  it  In  nature 
the  need  is  doubtless  supplied  by  the  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil." 

Bacterial  activities  and  crop  production,  P.  E.  Bbown  {Iowa  8ta,  Research 
BuL  25  (1915),  pp.  S59-S88).— The  substance  of  this  bulletin  has  been  previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  619). 

The  reclamation  of  bog  land  (DepU  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour,, 
16  (1916)^  No.  2,  pp.  229-256,  pit.  10).— A  number  of  pot  and  field  experiments 
oDoducted  for  three  years  with  different  common  crops  on  Irish  bogs  are  re- 
ported, the  results  of  which  are  taken  to  indicate  that  lime  is  the  limiting  factor 
In  the  reclamation  of  Irish  bogs  while  phosphate  is  next  in  importance. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  peat,  the  necessity  of 
supplying  this  ingredient  in  a  form  in  which  the  plant  can  use  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated.  ...  As  long  as  the  different  crops  were  producing  leaf  and  stem 
only,  potash  was  the  least  important  of  the  four  ingredients,  but  its  influence 
was  most  marked  in  filling  the  grain  and  stiffening  the  straw  in  the  case  of  the 
rye  and  of  increasing  the  yield  of  tubers  in  the  case  of  the  potato.'* 

An  experiment  with  marls  and  shell  sands  as  substitutes  for  lime  on  these 
soils  showed  that  most  of  the  marls  and  shells  tested  were  as  good  as  burned 
lime. 

Analysis  of  plants  and  soils  to  determine  the  amounts  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances in  soils,  T.  Pfkiffer,  E.  Blanck,  W.  Siicmebicacheb,  and  W.  Rath- 
MANiv  {Landio.  Vers.  Stat,  S6  {1915),  No.  5-6,  pp.  SS9S91;  abs.  in  Chem. 
ZenthU,  1915,  II,  No.  5,  pp.  259,  240;  Ztachr.  Angew.  Chem.,  28  (1915),  No.  65, 
ReferatenieU,  p.  421;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London^,  108  (1915),  No.  6S4, 1,  pp.  165, 
764;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  54  (1915),  No.  18,  p.  972). — Pot  and  laboratory 
experiments  with  seven  different  soils  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  plant  and 
soil  analysis  in  estimating  the  fertilizer  needs  of  soils  are  reported,  being  based 
In  part  on  the  results  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  514). 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  establishing  uniformity  in  the  available  water 
content  of  different  soils,  the  content  of  hygroscopic  water  represents  the  water 
content  at  which  plant  growth  starts  only  in  so  far  as  with  increasing  hygro- 
Mopicity  of  the  soils  a  corresponding  water  addition  is  necessary.  On  this 
basis,  crop  substances  were  obtained  on  different  soils  which  showed  only  a 
slight  variation  in  the  content  of  the  nutritive  constituent  present  in  minimum, 
or  the  so-called  normal  content  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  physical 
properties  of  soil  are  not  of  great  importance  in  plant  production  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  influence  the  factor  water.  It  is  concluded  further  that  the  so-called 
normal  content  of  any  nutritive  constituent  does  not  offer  a  sufficient  compara- 
tive basis  on  which  to  interpret  plant  analysis  in  terms  of  fertilizer  needs  of 
the  soil. 

It  was  further  found  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  plants  from 
an  unmanured  soil  was  only  slightly  increased  by  manuring  with  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium.  Assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  much  more  influenced  by  application  of  nitrogen  and  potassium, 
partly  owing  to  greater  root  development  and  partly  to  increased  solubility 
of  the  soil  phosphates,  which  varied  with  different  soils.  The  same  held  good  in 
the  case  of  potassium. 
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Oat  plants  assimilated  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  add  dis- 
solved by  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  while  with  potassium  the  results  sffteeA 
much  more  closely.  Water  saturated  with  carbon  dloxid  dissolved  much  less 
phosphoric  acid  than  was  asssimllated  by  oats  in  the  same  solL  In  this  case 
the  difference  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  organic  adds  in  the  roots,  to  tbe 
dissolving  action  of  manurial  salts,  and  to  disturbances  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  soil  solution.  It  is  thought  that  the  potassium  fixed  by  absorption  in  soUa. 
as  estimated  by  Kellner,  can  not  be  the  only  source  of  potassium  available  t9 
plants.  While  it  was  found  that  neither  analysis  of  plants'  nor  soil  analysis* 
as  employed,  is  suitable  for  establishing  the  amounts  of  nutrients  in  soils,  it  is 
considered  likely  that  useful  indications  will  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  tte 
maximum  amounts  of  nutritive  substance  which  give  increased  yields. 

Carbon  and  nitrogen  changes  in  the  soil  vaiionslj  treated:  Soil  treated 
with  lime,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate,  R.  S.  Potteb  and  R.  S. 
Snydkb  iSoU  8ci.,  1  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  76-^4*  P^  i»  fi09-  i?).— The  wwk  of  others 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  pot  experiments  ocmducted  at 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  to  determine  the  influence  of  additions  per  acre  of 
3  tons  of  calcium  carbonate,  1,285  lbs.  of  sodium  nitrate,  1,000  lbs.  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  and  of  combinations  of  caldum  carbonate  with  each  of  the 
nitrogen  fertilizers  in  the  amounts  noted,  on  nitrogen  losses,  carbon  dioxid 
evolution,  and  on  changes  in  the  anomonia,  nitrate,  nitrogen,  and  cartxMiate 
contents  of  an  add  silt  loam  soil  low  in  organic  matter,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  for  all  the  atAla  except  those  treated  with  both  anmi<»iium 
sulphate  and  lime,  about  0.3  lb.  of  anomonia  nitrogen  was  given  off  in  12  weeks. 
If  kept  up  throughout  the  year,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  a  little  over  a  pound 
per  acre  in  a  year,  an  insignificant  amount  when  compared  to  that  lost  by  leach- 
ing, cropping,  etc  The  loss  from  the  soils  treated  with  both  lime  and  am- 
monium sulphate  was  about  ten  times  as  high  for  the  period  of  the  experiment, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this  rate  would  be  held  for  a  very  long  period 
after  the  application  of  the  sulphate.  Therefore,  .  .  .  the  danger  of  loss  of  am- 
moniacal  nitrogen  from  the  soil  of  the  type  used  is  practically  negligibla  In  a 
general  way,  the  total  nitrogen  determinations  show  there  is  a  smaller  loss  or 
a  greater  gain  of  nitrogen  for  the  limed  soils  than  the  corresponding  unllmed 
soils." 

The  results  with  reference  to  the  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid  evolution  were 
incondusive  and  the  experiment  is  being  continued. 

A  list  of  22  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given. 

The  influence  of  some  common  humus-forming  materials  of  narrow  and 
of  wide  nitroiren-carbon  ratio  on  bacterial  activities,  P.  E.  Bbown  and  F.  £1 
AUJSON  (Soil  SoL,  1  {1916) y  No.  i,  pp.  ^-75).— Experiments,  conducted  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  with  a  slightly  add  sandy  loam  soil  low  in  organic 
matter  content  to  determine  the  influence  of  applications  per  acre  of  15  tons 
of  each  of  horse,  cow,  and  rotted  manure;  2.5  tons  of  oat  straw;  8  tons  of 
corn  stover ;  2  tons  of  timothy  hay ;  and  4  tons  of  each  of  cowpea  and  dover 
hay,  on  ammoniflcation,  nitriflcation,  and  nitrogen  fixation,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  application  of  the  conmion  humus-forming  materials  in 
maximum  amounts  for  farm  conditions  and  in  a  dried  condition  increased 
bacterial  activities,  ammoniflcation,  nitriflcation,  and  azofication  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  Horse  manure,  cow  manure,  and  rotted  manure  gave  the 
greatest  effect  on  ammoniflcation  in  most  cases,  although  timothy  hay  sur- 
passed the  horse  manure  and  cow  manure  in  the  extent  of  its  effect  in  several 
instances.  The  oat  straw  and  corn  stover  had  a  lesser  effect  than  the  manures, 
and  the  legume  hays,  dover,  and  cowpeas  showed  the  least  effect  on  ammoni- 
flcation of  any  of  the  materials  used. 
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**  Increases  In  ammonification  due  to  the  applications  of  humas-formlng 
materials  were  Independent  of  the  nltrogen-carfoon  ratio  of  the  materials 
added.  .  .  .  The  drled-blood-fresh-soll  method  gave  better  results  for  am- 
monification than  the  caseln-fresh-soil  method.  The  latter  gave  better  dupli- 
cate results,  but  the  differences  between  different  soils  were  not  nearly  so 
pronounced.  .  .  . 

''Nitrification  was  Increased  in  much  the  same  way  as  ammonification  by 
the  various  organic  materials.  The  leguminous  green  manures  exerted,  how- 
ever, somewhat  greater  effects  than  the  manures,  and  also  more  infiuence 
than  the  nonlegumes.  These  results  were  the  opposite  of  those  secured  with 
ammonification,  but  the  differences  were  not  great  enough  to  permit  of  definite 
oondusiona.  Increases  in  nitrification  brought  about  by  the  various  materials 
were  apparently  independent  of  the  nitrogen-carbon  ratio  in  the  substances. 
Indications  of  a  greater  effect  of  materials  of  a  narrower  ratio  over  those  of 
a  wide  ratio  can  not  be  considered  conclusive. 

''Azofication  or  nonsymbiotic  nitrogen  fixation  was  favored  by  manure  to  a 
large  extent.  Straw,  stover,  and  nonleguminous  hays  had  almost  as  great  an 
effect  as  to  the  manures,  and  the  leguminous  hays  had  the  least  effect  of  any 
of  the  materials  used.  The  nitrogen-carbon  ratios  of  the  materials  employed 
were  of  little  or  no  signiQcance  in  indicating  their  effects  on  azofication.  There 
were  indications,  however,  that  nonlegumes  and  straws  might  Increase  azofica- 
tion in  soils  to  a  large  enough  extent  to  make  their  use  more  profitable  than 
that  of  legumes.  .  .  .  Dextrose  gave  better  results  in  the  azofication  experi- 
ments than  mannite.  .  .  . 

"  There  was  little  similarity  between  the  effects  of  the  different  organic  ma- 
terials on  the  different  bacterial  processes.  .  .  .  The  manures  and  legumes  in- 
creased the  first  crop  of  oats,  except  in  the  case  of  the  horse  manure,  which 
apparently  exerted  an  injurious  effect  on  the  crop  in  its  early  stages  of 
growth.  .  .  • 

'•The  substances  with  wide  nitrogen-carbon  ratio  decreased  the  crop  yield, 
while  those  of  narrow  ratios  gave  increases.  The  nitrogen  factor  was  evi- 
dently very  important  on  this  soil.  The  nitrogen-carbon  ratio  of  the  organic 
materials  seemed  to  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  infiuence  on  the 
first  cn^  of  oats.  If  opportunity  is  to  be  given  for  nonlegumes  to  exert  as 
good  an  effect  as  legumes,  by  increasing  azofication  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
offtet  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  the  legumes,  the  organic  materials  must  be  al- 
lowed suflicient  time  for  considerable  decomposition  to  occur  before  a  crop  is 
grown.  .  •  .  The  infiuence  of  the  various  substances  applied  to  the  soils  was 
noted  on  a  second  crop  of  oats,  but  the  relative  effects  were  different  The 
nonlegumes  had  as  great  an  infiuence  as  the  legumes.  .  .  .  The  nitrogen-carbon 
ratio  of  the  materials  applied  to  the  soil  did  not  seem  to  be  of  as  much  im- 
portance in  determining  the  effect  on  the  second  crop  of  oats  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  crop." 

Four  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  are  cited. 

Contribntion  to  the  question  of  the  action  of  stimulants  on  plant  develop-      / 


at,  B.  BCHJJUEE  {Landw,  Vers.  Stat.,  87  (19X5),  No.  1,  pp.  1-24,  Aff-  1;  »&«.  in 
J<mr.  Chem.  8oc.  [Londonh  108  {1915),  No.  6S6,  I,  p.  926;  Jour.  8oc.  CJiem. 
InduM.,  S4  (1915),  No.  22,  p.  1151;  Chem.  ZentU.,  1915,  II,  No.  11,  p.  622).— Vot 
experiments  on  a  clay  soil  mixed  with  compost  to  determine  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  liydroxld,  carbonate,  nitrate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese and  of  aluminum  sulphate,  singly  and  in  different  combinations,  on 
the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  when  added  in  amounts  equivalent  to  from  1.2  to 
1^^  gm.  of  manganese  per  20  kg.  of  soil,  are  reported. 
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It  was  found  that  all  the  manganese  salts  used  produced  an  increase  in 
the  beet  root  yield.  The  most  favorable  Influence  was  exerted  by  the  man- 
ganese phosphate  in  all  amounts  added  and  by  the  combination  of  manganese 
sulphate  with  aluminum  sulphate.  The  small  additions  of  manganese  nilzate 
produced  the  greatest  increases.  All  increases  in  yield  are  attributed  only  to 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  manganese. 

A  second  set  of  pot  experiments  on  a  productive  cultivated  soil  to  determine 
the  influence  of  a  radio-active  fertilizer  on  the  growth  of  oats,  white  mus- 
tard, and  peas  when  added  in  amounts  of  0.4,  0.8,  1.6,  and  4  gm.  per  21 
kg.  of  soil  in  zinc  pots,  and  in  amounts  of  0.23,  0.46,  0.92,  and  2.8  gm.  per 
13  kg.  of  soil  in  clay  pots,  is  reported.  It  was  found  that  the  radio-active 
fertilizer  was  especially  active  in  stimulating  fruit  formation  and  that  this 
influence  was  exerted  without  an  undue  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents in  the  soil.  No  injury  to  the  cr(^»  through  the  larger  additions  of 
the  radio-active  fertilizer  was  observed. 

The  influence  of  certain  organic  materials  upon  the  transformation  of  soil 
nitrogen,  R.  C.  Wright  (Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agrtm,,  7  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  19S-t08p 
figs.  7). — ^Experiments  on  the  influence  of  dried,  fresh,  and  rotted  stable  manure, 
mature  wheat  straw,  starch,  cellulose,  glucose,  dextrose,  and  green  manures 
on  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  amnx>nium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  pep- 
tone and  on  the  original  nitrogen  in  sandy  and  day  loam  soils,  greenhouse 
bench  soil,  orange  grove  soil,  and  sllty  loam  soil  are  reported. 

From  the  results  the  conclusion  is  drawn  "  that  in  agricultural  practice  the 
plowing  under,  in  an  undecayed  state,  of  straw  or  strawy  material  such  as 
old  hay,  litter,  leaves,  stalks,  strawy  manure,  fresh  stable  manure,  and  ev^n 
green  manures  or  cover  crops  that  have  been  allowed  to  become  mature  or 
nearly  so,  will  serve  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  available  nitrogen  in  a  solL 
When  such  a  practice  is  followed  only  during  fUl  plowing  and  in  a  region 
with  a  fairly  open  winter  ...  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  decompoBiti<m 
would  be  reached  by  spring  not  to  interfere  with  normal  nitrification.  .  .  . 
Plowing  under  of  green  manures  presents  a  different  problem  because  very 
little  resistant  cellulose  material  is  added.  Such  succulent  green  material  Is 
readily  attacked  by  saprophytic  micro-organisms  and  rather  rapid  decay  ac- 
companied by  vigorous  nitrification  takes  place,  thus  maintaining  the  supply 
of  available  nitrogen." 

The  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  stable  manure,  Geelach  (Ztschr,  Fer.  DeuU 
ZuckeHndu8.,  No.  Ill  {1915),  II,  pp.  547-^54,  fig.  i).— The  results  of  several 
experiments  are  briefly  reported  which  indicate  that  the  addition  of  super- 
phosphate, certain  potash  salts  such  as  kieserit,  or  add  salt  by-products  from 
chemical  industries  to  liquid  manure  in  amounts  sufficient  to  produce  an  add 
reaction  will  cause  a  marked  reduction  in  nitrogen  losses.  A  fllm  of  oil 
over  the  top  of  liquid  manure  had  the  same  effect  Everything  considered, 
however,  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  superphosphate. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  different  ammonium  salts  in  Weilienstephan 
in  1915,  Ahb  {Mitt  Deut.  Landw.  OeselL,  SO  {1915),  No.  46,  pp.  696-699).— 
Field  experiments  with  early  potatoes  and  with  rotations  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes  and  potatoes,  wheat,  and  beets  on  marly  loam  and  deep  mild  loam 
soils  to  compare  the  fertilizing  value  of  ammonium  dilorld,  ammonium  carbo- 
nate, ammonium-sodium  sulphate,  ammonium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
sodium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  lime  nitrogen  with  nitrogen  contents  of 
23.1,  16.76,  7.65,  34.2,  19.9,  16.01,  12.64,  and  19  per  cent,  respectively,  are  re- 
ported. The  fertilizers  were  added  in  amounts  equivalent  to  30,  45,  and  60  kg. 
per  hectare  (26.7,  40,  and  53.4  ll>s.  per  acre)  of  nitrogen. 
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It  wafl  found  that  the  ammonium  salts,  the  ammonium-sodlmn  sulphate  and 
ammonium  chlorid  gave  results  equal  to  those  given  by  ammonium  sulphate. 
Ammonium  carbonate  was  too  unstable  to  be  effectively  handled.  Lime  nitrogen 
when  properly  used  gave  results  very  little  inferior  to  those  given  by  the 
other  fertilizers.  Ammonium  nitrate  was  found  to  be  an  effective  and  easily 
handled  fertlliaser.  All  the  fertilizers  gave  increases  in  spite  of  the  already 
rather  high  producing  power  of  the  soil  for  beets,  calcium  nitrate  being  in 
general  more  effective  for  this  crop  than  sodium  nitrate  or  ammonium  nitrate. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  L.  L.  Sumkebs  {Trans.  Amer.  Electro- 
chem.  8oc^  27  {1915),  pp.  $S9S8S,  figs,  5). — ^This  article  reviews  the  known 
processes  of  commercial  nitrogen  flbcation,  points  out  that  the  electrical  processes 
for  nitrogen  fixation  have  a  very  low  efficiency,  and  maintains  that  comblna- 
ttons  of  electrical  and  chemical  methods  promise  the  most  important  develop- 
moits.  Ck>mparative  figures  are  given  showing  the  amount  of  energy  neces- 
sary per  kilogram  of  nitrogen  fixed,  and  the  general  economics  of  the  subject 
are  discussed. 

The  cyanamld  process,  F.  S.  Washbttbn  {Trans,  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc,  fH 
{1915),  pp.  S85-407). — ^The  details  and  economics  of  this  and  related  processes 
are  discussed. 

The  ntUication  of  bones  as  fertilizer,  F.  Lavknib  {Bol.  Min,  Agr.  IBuenoi 
Airesh  19  {1915),  No.  8-P,  pp.  569-^76)  .—The  results  of  analyses  of  fresh, 
d^ireased,  and  burned  bones  are  reported  and  discussed,  and  methods  of 
treatment  described.  It  is  considered  evident  that  for  certain  plants  (especially 
alfalfa)  the  treatment  of  bones  by  heat  or  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  super- 
phospliate  is  not  Justified. 

A  reoonnolssance  for  phosphate  in  the  Salt  Bdver  Bangs,  Wyoming,  O.  R. 
MiLNSFiKLD  {U.  8.  QeoU  Survey  BuL  620-O  (1916),  pp.  S91-Sk9,  pi.  i).— This 
report  describes  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  locality  and  reports  a  study 
of  the  phoiq>hate  deposits. 

''The  data  thus  far  available  indicate  that  the  phosphate  deposits  of  the 
Salt  River  Range  are  probably  inferior  to  those  of  southeastern  Idaho  both 
In  thickness  and  in  quality.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  medium- 
grade  rock  which  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  reserve  deposit  If  the 
plan  of  grinding  and  aK^iying  phosphate  rock  directly  to  the  soil  without 
chemical  treatment  is  found  to  produce  beneficial  results,  some  local  demand 
for  this  rock  might  be  developed." 

The  effect  of  saperphosphate  on  the  wheat  yield  in  New  South  Wales, 
W.  L.  Watcbhousb  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  WcUes,  8ci.  BtU.  10  {191S),  pp.  10).— An 
examination  of  the  soils  of  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sections  of 
New  South  Wales  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
responsiveness  of  these  soils  to  the  application  of  superphosphate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  soils.  This  relation 
is  more  marked  for  the  available  phosphoric  add  than  for  the  total  phosphoric 
acid  content. 

Eraporatton  of  brine  from  Searles  Lake,  California,  W.  B.  Hicks  {U.  8. 
GeoL  Survey,  Prof.  Paper  9&'A  {1916),  pp.  1-8,  figs.  «).— In  continuation  of 
experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  425)  samples  of  natural  brine 
from  Searles  Lake,  GaL  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  518),  were  subjected  to  fractional 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  "The  data  recorded  indicates  that  carefully 
controlled  fractional  evaporation  and  crystallization,  possibly  combined  with 
other  treatment,  promise  much  as  a  means  of  obtaining  potassium  from  brines 
similar  to  that  of  Searles  Lake." 
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Twenty  questions  on  lixne,  F.  B.  Beax  {Wett  VirgMa  OoL  Agr.  Emt.  Dept. 
Ore.  47  {1915),  pp,  16,  flffi.  7).— This  is  a  brief  popular  summary  of  results 
obtained  at  different  state  experiment  stations  on  the  purchase,  pr^iaratlon, 
and  use  of  different  forms  of  lime  in  agriculture. 

Sulphur  in  relation  to  soils  and  crops,  J.  W.  Amss  and  O.  B.  Bolts  {Ohio 
8ta.  Bid.  t9t  {1916),  pp.  221-256) .—This  bulletin  deals  with  the  sulphur  suKdy 
of  soils,  reporting  analyses  of  typical  Ohio  soils,  and  reports  field  experiments 
at  the  different  experimental  farms  of  the  Ohio  Station  to  determine  the  Im- 
portance of  sulphur  as  a  factor  in  crop  production. 

It  was  found  that  **  soils  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  contain  more  sul- 
phur than  soils  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  organic  residues.  Sulphur  Is 
similar  to  phosphorus  in  that  larger  amounts  of  both  these  elements  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  surface  soil  than  in  the  lower  strata. 

''Treatment  with  fertilizer  materials  supplying  sulphates  increased  the  sul- 
phur omtent  of  the  soil  over  that  found  in  unfertilized  soiL  Soil  treated  with 
acid  phosi^ate  and  ammonium  sulphate  contained  more  sulphur  than  soil 
receiving  acid  phosphate  alone.  Cultivation  of  silt  loam  soil  for  16  years 
without  the  addition  of  fertilizers  decreased  the  total  sulphur  supply. 

**  Water  extract  of  soils  obtained  by  leaching  200  gm.  of  soil  with  2,000  cc. 
of  water  shows  that  there  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  sulj^iates  in  silt 
loam  soil  deficient  in  organic  matter.  Treatment  with  acid  phoi^hate  has 
not  increased  the  sulphate  content  over  that  found  in  unfertilized  soil.  Ammo- 
nium sulphate  used  in  combination  with  acid  phosphate  decidedly  increased  the 
accumulation  of  sulphates.  ...  A  much  less  proportion  of  the  total  sulphur 
is  found  in  the  water  extract  of  soils  containing  more  organic  matter  and  total 
sulphur.  The  amount  of  soluble  sulphur  obtained  in  the  water  extract  of 
soils  indicates  a  sufficient  supply  of  available  sulphur,  assuming  that  sulphur 
as  sulphates  is  a  satisfactory  form  of  this  element 

"The  20-year  average  yields  of  the  Wooster  5-year  rotation  fertility  experi- 
ments show  that  phosphorus  carriers  (acid  phosphate  and  dissolved  bone 
black)  containing  sulphates,  compared  with  bone  meal  and  basic  slag,  pro- 
duced more  com,  oats,  and  wheat  Bone  meal  and  basic  slag  increased  the 
yields  of  clover  and  timothy.  .  .  . 

"Acid  phosphate,  compared  with  bone  meal  and  basic  slag  in  a  3-year  rota- 
tion of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  clover  has  given  larger  yields  of  potatoes  and 
wheat.  In  the  5-year  rotation  experiment  conducted  for  19  years  on  Strongs- 
ville  clay,  containing  more  sulphur  than  the  Wooster  silt  loam,  acid  phosphate, 
compared  with  bone  meal  and  basic  slag,  has  given  larger  yields  of  corn,  oats, 
and  timothy.  The  yields  obtained  show  that  bone  meal  and  basic  slag  are  more 
effective  than  the  dissolved  boneblack  used  on  this  soil.  The  8-year  rotation 
fertility  plats  on  Miami  clay  loam,  which  have  had  sulphur  supplied  by  both 
add  phosphate  and  potassium  sulphate,  have  produced  less  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
clover  than  plats  to  which  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  were 
added.  .  .  . 

"Under  certain  conditions  of  treatment,  sulphates  have  increased  the  yidd 
of  soy-bean  hay  and  the  sulphur  content  of  the  crop.  The  addition  of  calcium 
sulphate  to  fertilizer  treatment  furnishing  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium 
decreased  the  sulphur  content  of  soy  beans.  Potassium  sulphate  and  ammonium 
sulphate,  compared  with  potassium  chlorid  and  sodium  nitrate,  gave  an  increased 
yield  of  beans  having  a  lower  percentage  of  sulphur.  Sulphates  used  with  com- 
plete fertilizer  and  calcium  carbonate  decreased  the  yields  of  millet  hay  and 
millet  seed.  Sulphates  considerably  increased  the  accumulation  of  sulphur  in 
millet  hay  and  in  soy-bean  hay  and  decreased  the  content  in  the  seed.  No 
Inorganic  sulphur  was  found  in  soy  beans  and  millet  seed.    Calcium  sulphate  in 
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addition  to  complete  fertilizer  Increased  the  yield  of  rape.  The  proteid  nitrogen 
and  organic  sulphur  content  of  rape  grown  on  soU  treated  with  sulphates  in 
addition  to  dicalcium  phosphate,  potassium  chlorid,  and  sodium  nitrate  has  been 
increased.  The  increased  amount  of  sulphur  assimilated  by  the  rape  crop,  from 
soil  treated  with  sulphur  in  addition  to  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitrogen,  is 
mostly  combined  as  organic  sulphur.  The  nonproteid  nitrogen  found  in  the 
rape  plant  grown  under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  is  in  excess  of  the 
proteid  nitrogen. 

"On  limed  soil  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphate,  in  addition  to  phosphorus, 
potassium,  and  nitrogen,  increased  the  yield  over  that  from  similarly  treated 
plats  receiving  no  sulphates.  Potassium  and  ammonium  sulphate  on  limed  soil 
also  produced  more  rape  than  plats  where  potassium  chlorid  and  sodium  nitrate 
furnished  the  potassium  and  nitrogen.  Magnesium  sulphate,  where  used  with 
complete  fertilizer  and  calcium  carbonate,  produced  more  soy  beans  and  millet 
seed  than  calcium  sulphate. 

^  The  use  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen  sulphid  in  pot  tests  increased  the  acidity 
of  the  soil.  Pots  so  treated  gave  a  greater  weight  of  clover  than  the  untreated 
or  limed  pots. 

"Experimental  data  obtained  by  extracting  mixtures  of  soil,  sulphur,  and 
rock  phosphate  with  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  indicate  that  oxidation  of 
sulphur  has  Increased  the  solubility  of  the  Insoluble  phosphorus.'* 

A  list  of  25  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  fertilising  power  and  harmfolness  of  f ertilizingr  materials,  A.  Vivien 
(Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  DUtiU.,  S2  (1914),  No.  1-2,  pp.  S&'42;  ahs.  in  CJiem. 
Abs.^  9  (1915),  No.  21,  p.  29$$). — ^The  author  reviews  work  by  himself  and  others 
showing  the  toxic  effect  of  different  salts  on  plants,  and  gives  the  toxic  dose 
of  each  of  16  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  calcium  salts  for  Bordeaux 
wheaL  It  is  pointed  out  that  sugar  beets  may  be  grown  on  soils  containing 
amounts  of  salts  which  would  be  toxic  to  other  crops,  as  the  beets  absorb  the 
salts  and  gradually  remove  the  excess  of  mineral  matter  from  the  soil.  Such 
beets  are  said,  however,  to  yield  a  sugar  solution  of  low  purity. 

Fertilizer  reiristrationa  for  1910,  G.  S.  Oathcabt  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui, 
290  (1916),  pp.  9^2).— This  bulletin  contains  a  list  of  1,137  brands  of  fertilizers 
and  their  guaranties,  as  registered  in  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October 
31.  1916. 

AGBICITLTVSAL  BOTAHT. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  rest  period  in  plants:  Physiological  changes 
aoeompanying  breaking  of  the  rest  period,  W.  L.  Howabd  (Missouri  Sta. 
Research  Bui.  21,  pp.  5-12,  flgs.  10). — In  continuation  of  the  author's  study  on 
the  rest  period  of  plants  (B.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  520),  a  description  is  given  of 
physiological  investigations  conducted  to  secure  information  on  the  specific 
effects  produced  by  anesthetics  and  other  agents  employed  in  breaking  the 
rest  period  of  woody  plants. 

As  a  result  of  respiration  and  other  studies,  the  conclusion  Is  believed  Justi- 
fied that  the  epecific  effect  of  all  rest  period  breaking  agents  on  dormant  woody 
tiasue  is  the  stimulation  of  the  enzyms.  The  rest  period  is  believed  to  begin 
with  the  inhibition  of  enzyms  by  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  their 
work.  This  may  take  place  in  mid  or  late  summer.  In  the  fall  an  excess 
supply  of  carbohydrates  continues  to  be  accumulated  with  the  further  inhibi- 
tion of  enzyms.  This  brings  about  the  main  or  middle  state  of  rest  Toward 
the  end  of  this  period  enzyms  become  more  and  more  active,  giving  place  to 
the  beginning  of  growth.  The  length  of  the  rest  period  is  said  to  vary  greatly 
54580'— No.  a— 16 8  ^  , 
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with  the  different  species,  in  some  extending  from  June  or  July  to  March  or 
Aprilp  while  with  others  growth  may  begin  again  after  two  or  three  weeks  of 
dormancy. 

An  extensive  bibliography  Is  appended. 

The  bearing  of  certain  senile  changes  in  plants  on  present  theories  of 
seniUty,  H.  M.  Bbnbwct  {Abs.  in  Science,  «.  «er.,  4S  {1916),  No.  110k.  p.  ««?).— 
In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  222),  tlie  author  described  senile 
degeneration  in  VUi$  wUpina,  and  In  the  present  paper  he  gives  an  account  of 
various  theories  regarding  this  phenomenon.  He  favors  that  advanced  by 
Kasaowltz,  that  senility  Is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  inert  cataboUc  products, 
and  he  suggests  that  a  more  fundamental  cause  of  senility  may  be  found  in  the 
colloidal  constitution  of  protoplasm  with  its  units  in  the  form  of  molecular 
complexes. 

The  favorable  influence  of  nitrogen  salts  on  seeds  sensitive  to  light,  Q. 
Gassneb  {Jahrb.  Wm«.  BoU  [PHngaheim^,  S5  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  259-^42;  ab9. 
in  Zt9chr.  Bot.,  7  {1915),  No.  9,  p.  5W).— Giving  the  detoUed  results  of  exten- 
sive experimentation,  the  author  states  that  the  germination  of  seeds  of 
Ranunctdut  sceleratus,  (Enothera  bienniM,  and  Chloria  cUiata  is  favorably  in- 
fluenced by  light  This  effect  in  case  of  the  first  named  required  variations 
of  temperature,  and  these  variations  themselves  favored  germination.  In  case 
of  (E.  biennis,  light  favored  germination  at  both  constant  and  varying  tem- 
peratures. Seeds  of  C.  cUiata,  when  freed  from  chaff,  were  not  so  influenced 
by  temperature  variations,  and  light  acted  favorably  in  this  respect  only  at 
temperatures  of  about  20*"  O.  and  upward.  It  is  stated  that  germination  is 
favored  not  by  nutritive  media  as  such,  but  by  salts  containing  nitrogen  as 
nitrites,  nitrates,  and  ammoniates,  the  effects  of  which  in  this  respect  are 
perceptible  through  a  very  wide  range  of  concentrations. 

The  author  also  discusses  recent  related  experimentation  as  reported  by 
Ottenwftlder  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  826). 

New  instances  of  the  promotion  of  germination,  by  nitrogen  compounds, 
of  seeds  sensitive  to  light,  G.  Gassneb  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  QeseU.,  SS  {1915),  No, 
4,  pp.  217-232). — Discussing  the  tabulated  results  of  tests  with  plants  in  widely 
separated  families,  the  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  nitrogen 
variously  combined  in  the  nutritive  media  was  found  to  show  the  same  favor- 
able action  as  did  light    Some  doubtful  or  contradictory  results  are  reported. 

Studies  on  light  and  temperature  as  related  to  the  germination  of  seeds, 
G.  Gassneb  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeseU.,  SS  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  205-217).— Giving 
the  results  of  studies  by  other  investigators  the  author  reports  a  continuation 
of  his  own  work  (see  above),  using  seeds  of  nine  species  of  Onagracee,  one 
of  HydrophyllaceflB,  and  two  of  Scrophularlacese. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  flrst  group  three  different  germination  types  may 
be  distinguished  as  regards  their  relation  to  light  and  temperature.  The  sec- 
ond division  Is  characterized  by  a  low  germinability  optimum  and  by  the 
injurious  action  of  high  germination  temperatures,  the  favoring  action  of 
temperature  change,  and  the  unfavorable  action  of  light  at  extreme  germi- 
nating temperatures.  In  the  third  group,  t^e  seeds  require  stronger  light  at 
low  temperatures.  Temperature  variations  here  also  favor  germination,  espe- 
cially when  regular,  giving  the  most  marked  results  when  the  lower  daily 
temperatures  were  maintained  for  longer  periods  than  were  the  higher  tan- 
peratures. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  moisture  intake  of  seeds,  O.  A.  Shixll 
{Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  45  {1916),  No.  1106,  p.  ^£9).— According  to  the  author, 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  as  to  the  rate  of  moisture  intake  at 
various  temperatures  by  seeds  possessing  semipermeable  coats,  shows  that  the 
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cwr^B  of  Intake  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  that  reported  for  barley  by  Brown 
and  Worley  <E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  226).  The  temperature  coefficient  for  the  rate 
of  intake  is  said  to  be  decidedly  lower  than  the  Van't  Hoff  coefficient  for 
chemical  processes  and  considerably  lower  in  the  case  of  Xanthium  than  the 
Talues  obtained  with  barley  seeds.  It  is  considered  that  the  conclosions  reached 
by  Brown  and  Worley  are  not  generally  applicable. 

Seed  sterility  and  delayed  grermlnation  in  <Bnothera,  B.  M.  Davis  (Abs,  in 
Science,  n.  aer,,  43  (1916),  No,  1104,  P>  ^91). — From  a  study  of  50  or  more 
species,  races,  and  hybrids  of  <X]nothera,  the  author  reports  considerable  seed 
sterility  and  delayed  germination.  A  method  is  suggested  for  rapidly  forcing 
germination  and  for  preserving  for  examination  the  residue  of  sterile  seedlike 
structures. 

The  influence  of  the  medium  upon  the  orientation  of  primary  roots,  R.  M. 
HoucAN  (Aba.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  4S,  (1916),  No.  110$,  pp.  S£fi,  929).-— By  the  use 
of  media  whose  resistance  to  penetration  by  the  root  tip  could  be  widely 
varied,  the  author  was  able  to  cause  roots  to  behave  very  nearly  as  in  the 
air  or  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  earth,  according  as  the  medium  was 
loose  or  considerably  compressed.  These  experiments  are  believed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  effect  of  the  medium  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  mechanicaL 
Secondary  roots  of  the  species  investigated  behaved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
primary  roots,  reacting  more  promptly  in  media  offering  considerable  resistance 
to  penetration  than  in  looser  media. 

The  root  growth  of  forest  trees,  W.  B.  McDoitqaix  {Aba,  in  Science,  n,  aer,, 
4S  (1916),  No.  1105,  p.  624)' — Observations  made  on  the  roots  of  Acer  aaccha- 
rinum,  TUia  americana,  Carya  albn,  and  Quercua  macrocarpa  are  reported  for 
the  growing  season  and  during  the  winter  from  April,  1914,  to  September,  1915. 

It  was  found  that  the  root  growth  of  forest  trees  begins  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  soil  is  warm  enough  for  absorption  and  ceases  in  autumn  when  the  soil 
becomes  too  cold.  No  summer  resting  period  was  found  necessary.  Where  a 
summer  resting  period  was  observed,  it  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  lowering  of  the 
water  supply  and  not  to  any  inherent  tendency  to  periodicity. 

The  influence  of  electrical  conditions  in  plants  on  the  absorption  by  their 
roots  of  nntritive  substances,  D.  Shx7shak  (Ohox7CHAk),  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron., 
16  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  249-^69,  ftga.  5). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S. 
R.,  32,  p.  328),  the  author  states  that  experimental  tests  as  tabulated  show  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  electric  current  passed 
through  a  plant  condition  the  absorption  of  cations  and  of  anions  and  determine 
the  rate  thereof.  These  variations  in  the  absorption  rate  are  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  electrolysis,  as  they  do  not  follow  Faraday's  law.  Dead  and  living 
wheat  plants  give  results  of  the  same  character. 

These  facts  suggest  that  some  substances,  probably  colloidal,  may  be  differ- 
ently polarized  under  the  Influence  of  charges  of  different  sign  and  intensity  up 
to  certain  limiting  values.  Such  charges  are  said  to  be  directly  observable  in 
the  absence  of  a  current  by  the  use  of  a  delicate  electrometer  and  to  be  modi- 
fiable by  the  addition  of  salts.  The  variations  in  rapidity  of  absorption  of 
cations  and  in  intensity  of  current  show  a  degree  of  correspondence.  It  is 
thought  that  the  electrical  conditions  in  the  roots  of  plants  may  be  of  signifl- 
cance  in  plant  nutrition. 

The  structure  of  the  bordered  pits  of  conifers  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
tension  hypothesis  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants,  I.  W.  Bailey  (Aba.  in 
Sdenee,  n,  aer.,  46  (1916),  No.  1105,  p.  629). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  tension 
hypotheslB  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants,  which,  as  interpreted  by  Dixon,  postu- 
lates continuous  columns  of  water  that  are  entirely  free  from  bubbles  of  air  or 
gas.    The  pit  membranes  of  conifers  are  said  to  be  not  entire  septa,  and  not  to 
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be  entirely  imperyious  to  andi88olyed  gases  and  solids.  Consequently  the  sur- 
face tension  of  the  sap  in  the  sieve-like  pit  membranes  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  prevent  the  penetration  of  air  or  gas  under  the  tensile  strains  that  are 
supposed  to  occur  in  tall  trees. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  studies  on  the  aquiferous  vessels  in  plants, 
H,  L.  MoNTEMABTiNi  (AtH  Ist.  Bot  R.  Univ.  Pavia,  2.  aer.,  12  {1915),  pp.  963- 
5SS,  pU,  10), — Claiming  to  have  found  that  the  number  of  conducting  vessels  in 
various  plants  increases  from  below  upward,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
branches,  and  showing  also  in  some  cases  a  certain  relation  with  the  develop- 
ment of  surface  in  the  related  transpiring  organs,  the  author  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  his  recent  studies  on  the  number  and  size  of  the  aquiferous  vessels 
and  the  modifications  of  the  woody  elements  in  relation  therewith. 

He  sums  up  much  of  the  extensive  data  obtained  from  this  work  by  stating 
that  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  modifications  which  can  be  noted  in  the 
wood  at  various  heights  in  an  organ  or  system  of  organs,  and  which  are  va- 
riously combined  according  to  species,  individual,  or  environment,  tend  on  the 
whole  to  increase  toward  the  active  wood,  and  more  particularly  that  part  which 
is  in  more  intimate  relation  with  the  vascular  elements,  when  measured  by  the 
number  of  the  celis  which  are  in  direct  contact  with  such  elements.  Both 
structure  and  content  in  these  regions  indicate  very  active  changes  between 
the  vessels  and  the  cells  which  surround  them.  This  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  as  parts  are  examined  in  regions  showing  greater  activity  of  the  tran- 
spiration stream. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  the  permeability  of  certain  nonliving  plant  membranes  to  water,  F.  B. 
Denny  (Aba,  in  Science,  n,  ser.,  4S  (1916),  No,  1105,  p.  S29), — ^A  report  is  given 
of  a  series  of  experiments  with  plant  membranes  in  which  quantitative  measure- 
ments were  made  of  their  permeability  to  water.  The  membranes  used  were 
those  of  the  seed  coats  of  peanut,  cycad,  almond,  Bngllsh  walnut,  pumpkin, 
bulb-scale  of  onion,  etc.  Results  are  reported  showing  the  temperature  co- 
efficient for  a  rise  of  10*  C,  and  also  showing  the  permeabilijy  of  the  mem- 
branes as  affected  by  the  concentration  of  the  bathing  medium,  direction  of  flow 
tlirough  the  membrane,  and  as  influenced  by  certain  chemical  constituents  of 
the  membrane. 

Studies  in  permeability. — ^H,  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  permeability 
of  plant  oeUs  to  the  hydrogen  ion,  W.  Snifs  and  I.  J5boensen  (Ann,  Bot, 
ILcndon],  29  (1915),  Jfo,  116,  pp.  611-618,  flg$,  4).— Reporting  a  continuation  of 
investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  731)  by  methods  which  are 
further  detailed,  the  authors  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  rate  of  absorption 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  dilute  solution  by  potato  cells  shows 
a  simple  exponential  relation  between  time  and  the  concentration  of  the  add, 
the  absorption  rate  of  potato  cells  being  increased  about  2J2  times  for  each 
lO'*  C.  rise  between  0  and  SO*. 

The  production,  by  use  of  paraffin,  of  hypertrophic  and  hyperplastic 
growths  in  shoots,  B.  Schiluno  (Jahrh,  Wiaa,  Bot,  iPHngiheim],  55  (1915), 
No,  2,  pp.  177-258,  flga,  J^), — Giving  an  account  of  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical effects  of  artificially  closing  the  stomata,  the  author  states  that  the 
resulting  changes  observable  in  the  shoot  axis  are  due  not  to  any  chemical 
influence  of  paraffin  or  vaseline  but  to  the  limitation  imposed  by  them  upon  the 
transpiration  process,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  corresponding  limitation  of  oxygen 
access.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  overgrown  cells  the  osmotic  pressures  are  vari- 
ous but  generally  higher  than  in  the  normal  cells.  It  is  claimed  also  that  by 
covering  the  surface  of  the  twigs  with  paraffin,  abnormal  leaves  and  adventi- 
tious roots  may  be  produced. 
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Some  factors  detennlnlnir  the  presence  of  fat  as  a  food  reserre  in  woody 
plants,  E.  W.  Sinnott  {Ab8.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1105,  p.  528). — 
Reserve  fat  is  said  to  occur  most  abundantly  in  those  woods  in  which  the  rays 
and  parenchyma  cells  are  comparatively  thin-walled  and  well  provided  with 
pits,  and  to  be  particularly  well  developed  in  the  cells  immediately  adjacent  to  ^ 
the  vessels.  The  fat  is  said  to  be  practically  absent  in  species  with  thlck- 
vralled,  slightly  pitted  parenchymatous  tissue. 

These  fftcts  are  claimed  to  suggest  that  the  occurrence  of  fat  in  wood  and 
Its  distribution  may  depend  on  the  easy  diffusion  of  some  fat>formlng  ferment 
ESxper iments  show  the  presence  of  a  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  leaves  and  bark, 
which  varies  greatly  in  amount  according  to  species  and  season  but  which  is  in 
general  most  abundant  in  the  spring  in  those  species  in  which  reserve  fat  Is 
most  abundant  in  winter.  It  Is  suggested  that  this  fat-splitting  ferment  may 
be  reversible  in  its  action,  and  during  late  summer  and  fall  it  may  be  diffused 
downward  through  the  wood  and  bast,  converting  into  fat  the  food  reserve  to 
which  it  has  access. 

On  the  proi>erties  of  a  chromogen  generally  present  in  plants,  J.  Wolff  and 
Nadia  Rouchelmann  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  f!ci.  [Parish,  161  (1915),  No.  IS,  pp. 
599-401). — ^The  authors,  having  extended  their  study  as  previously  reported 
(EL  S.  R,  84,  p.  32)  to  a  number  of  plant  families,  state  that  the  chromogens 
exhibit,  besides  their  great  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  laccase  and  hydriodlc 
add,  a  large  number  of  characters  in  common,  some  of  which  are  here  enumer- 
ated, indicating  that  they  should  probably  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same. 
The  brown  coloring  matters  that  form  in  various  plants  or  organs  may  be  re- 
garded as  products  of  oxidation,  as  observable  in  case  of  the  brown  pigment  of 
cut  or  injured  potatoes,  horse  chestnut,  dead  leaves,  and  macerated  green  plants 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  laccase. 

lipolytic  action  in  germinating  teliospores  of  Gymnosporangium.  Juniperi- 
virginlansB,  G.  H.  CoowB  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1105,  p.  S^7).— 
A  study  was  made  of  the  teliospores  from  mature  telial  horns  of  O.  juniperi- 
tirginiawe,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  the  germinating  spores  lipase  is 
present.  This  places  the  rust  fungi  in  the  list  of  organisms  now  known  to 
possess  lipase.  Attention  is  called  to  the  occurrence  of  oil  in  rust  spores,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  globules  of  oil  into  soluble  products,  brought  about  by  the 
lipase,  is  considered  a  factor  in  the  rapid  germination  process. 

Acidity  and  gas  interchange  in  cacti,  H.  M.  Richabds  {Carnegie  Inst.  Wash^ 
ington  Pub.  209  {1915),  pp.  107,  figs.  6). —The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  his  work  as  carried  out  with  cacti  at  the  Desert  Botani- 
cal Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Arlz.^  along  three  main  lines,  namely,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  acidity  of  the  tissue  as  regards  the  expressed  Juice  and  the  total 
amount  of  acid  present,  the  determinations  of  carbon  dioxid  evolution  to  fix 
the  diurnal  periodicity  In  relation  to  normal  temperature  changes  and  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  various  agencies  upon  the  rate,  and  the  study  of  the 
gas  interchange  in  darkness  between  plants  and  the  atmosphere.  The  results 
are  given  in  considerable  detail  and  discussed  in  their  bearings. 

It  is  stated  that  with  rising  acidity  in  the  tissues,  the  total  acid  increases 
more  rapidly  than  does  the  concentration  of  the  Juice.  Light,  the  most  im- 
portant tBLcioT  in  the  diurnal  decrease  of  acidity,  \b  less  effective  at  the  lower 
temperatures.  Rising  temperature,  especially  above  SO""  C,  decreases  acidity 
when  this  is  initially  high,  but  does  not  wholly  inhibit  its  production.  Acidity 
tends  to  decline  with  excess  of  oxygen  and  to  increase  with  deprivation  thereof. 
While  excess  of  oxygen  raises  the  carbon  dioxid-oxygen  ratio,  this  ratio  re- 
mains stationary  or  decreases  in  its  absence.    Wounding  causes  an  increase 
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In  acidity  related  to  its  extent  The  add  content  does  not  vary  greatly  with 
age,  except  in  very  young  tissue.  The  actual  rate  of  carbon  dioxid  production 
is  greatest  in  the  youiigest  tissues,  next  in  the  old  turgid  Joints,  and  least  in 
the  flaccid  Joints,  the  gas  interdiange  ratios  varying  according  to  the  acidity 
'  conditions  rather  than  according  to  the  age  of  the  tissue.  In  general,  high 
acidities,  high  evolution  rate  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  high  carbon  dioxid-oxygen 
ratios  are  associated.  No  difference  of  acidity  was  found  between  the  base  and 
the  tip  of  the  Joint,  but  most  of  the  add  was  held  In  the  layers  of  soft,  highly 
turgid  cells  outside  the  bundle  ring.  Some  discussion  of  the  bearings  and  im- 
plications of  the  facts  as  observed  is  also  given. 

Localization  of  adds  and  suffars  in  fleshy  fruits,  E.  Demoussy  (Compt. 
Bend.  Acad,  8ci.  {ParU},  161  {1915),  No,  15,  pp.  4^--f45).— Tabulated  results 
of  analyses  of  the  Juices  obtained  from  a  number  of  fleshy  fruits  by  employment 
of  graduated  pressures  show  that  the  increase  of  addity  and  reducing  sugars 
due  to  pressure,  while  considerable  in  case  of  a  few  fruits,  was  slight,  lacking, 
or  negative  in  others,  so  that  a  positive  increase  can  not  be  considered  as 
general.  The  variations  due  to  pressure  in  case  of  nonredudng  sugars  were 
usually  opposite  in  direction  to  those  in  acidity  and  in  reducing  sugars.  The 
chemical  composition  of  a  fruit  varies  in  different  fruits  in  portions  apparently 
homogeneous  otherwise  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may  have  the  same 
proportion  of  water,  which  appears  to  drculate  more  readily  than  do  certain 
solutes. 

These  studies  are  considered  to  have  brought  out  striking  conformities  to 
the  law  announced  by  Maquenne  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  844),  according  to  which 
soluble  bodies  tend  to  accumulate  at  points  in  the  living  organism  where  there 
is  a  lowering  of  the  osmotic  pressure.  This  law  is  used  to  explain  such 
phenomena  as  the  accumulation  of  add  in  certain  portions  of  fruits  during  the 
process  of  cooking. 

Wliat  are  chondriosomesP  D.  M.  Mottdeb  {Ab9.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  ^S  (1916)^ 
No,  1104,  pp.  286,  287). — ^In  addition  to  the  chondriosomes  occurring  in  higher 
plants,  which  become  leucoplasts  in  case  they  occur  in  the  roots  and  chloroplasts 
when  in  the  stems,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  presence  in  cells  of  certain 
plants  of  other  bodies  similar  in  structure  and  reaction  which  do  not  develop 
into  either  leucoplasts  or  chloroplasts.  These  bodies  are  said  to  be  always  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  granules  or  delicate  rods,  and,  as  they  are  permanent  organs, 
they  should  be  given  morphological  rank.  They  do  not  arise  from  the  nucleus, 
and  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  term  chondriosome  should  be 
applied  to  the  organs  under  discussion. 

Bapid  methods  for  quantitative  and  qualitative  studies  on  the  soil  flora, 
T.  F.  Manns  {Abs.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  iS  {1916),  No.  IIO4,  p.  288). — For  the 
rapid  study  of  soil  organisms,  the  author  suggests  the  use  of  a  mechanicl  shaker, 
in  conjunction  with  suitable  media.  It  is  claimed  that  where  the  shaker  was 
used  it  was  possible  to  plate  16  soils  in  duplicate  plates  with  2  dilutions  on 
four  different  media  in  from  2}  to  3  hours.  Usually  three  media  will  suffice  to 
bring  out  the  important  groups,  one  for  the  ammonifying  organisms  and  the 
saprophytic  forms.  Including  molds,  etc.,  a  second  for  BaciUua  radicicola,  and  a 
third  for  Azotobacter,  B,  radiohacter,  and  nitrifiers. 

Media  for  quantitative  and  qualitative  studies  on  Azotobacter  and  nitri- 
fiers, T.  F.  Manns  {Ah9,  in  Science,  n.  ger.,  4S  {1916),  No,  1104,  PP-  288,  289), — 
In  making  a  survey  of  the  bacteria  in  various  groups  of  soil  organisms,  the 
author  found  that  a  soil  extract  agar,  to  which  was  added  0.5  gm.  of  a  mixture 
of  insoluble  salbs,  would  bring  out  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  and  the  nitri- 
fying organisms. 
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Peat  organiflms  that  slowly  liquefy  t^Bx^  T.  F.  Manns  (Abi.  in  Science,  ti. 
•er^  4S  (1916),  No.  1104,  P-  289). —While  making  a  study  of  the  flora  of  raw 
peat  and  muck,  the  author  observed  that  certain  colonies  of  bacteria  were  able 
to  break  down  the  agar  and  cause  a  deep  pitting  in  the  medium.  The  organism 
appears  to  be  a  micrococcus  and  to  be  most  abundant  in  peat  that  is  composted 
with  ground  calcium  phosphate  and  calcium  carbonate. 

The  tzansmission  by  maize  seeds  of  the  effects  of  detasseling,  B.  Hbckxl 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  ScL  {Parish  161  (1915),  No.  1$,  pp.  SS&S40;  Prog.  Affr- 
et  VU.  (Ed.  VB9U)entre),  66  (1916),  No.  50,  pp.  570-^72).— Following  up  his 
previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  83»  p.  426),  the  author  took  four  strains  of  Giant 
Serbian  maize  bred  during  the  previous  four  years,  the  stalks  being  detasseled 
each  year  after  the  accomplishment  of  fertilization,  and  after  detasseling  the 
stalks  August  20,  1915,  tested  them  at  Intervals  for  sugar,  as  possibly  showing 
the  cumulative  effects  of  traumatism  on  the  sugar  content. 

Each  of  the  four  series  tested,  while  showing  an  increase  over  its  control  In 
saccharose  and  a  decrease  in  glucose,  showed  an  Increase  In  the  total  of  both, 
the  greatest  percentage  of  total  Increase  of  these  sugars  being  obtained  from 
the  strains  previously  showing  only  moderate  sweetness,  and  the  maximum 
Increase  being  attained  In  24  days  after  detasseling.  Starch  was  present  In 
all  the  stalks  that  had  been  detasseled. 

Szpezlments  in  reoombining  endosperm  colon  in  com,  R.  A.  Haspeb  (Abs. 
in  Sdenee,  n.  ser.,  4$  (1916),  No.  1104,  p.  290). ^Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  well-established  black  races  of  corn,  when  crossed  with  white  races,  give, 
both  in  the  Fi  and  Fa  generations,  a  series  of  colors  including  dark  purples, 
reds,  blues,  grays,  etc.  The  author  has  undertaken  a  series  of  recombination 
tests,  but  no  Immediate  and  uniform  return  to  the  ancestral  black  has  been 
obtained  as  yet 

The  chlorophyll  factors  in  Lychnis  dioica,  O.  H.  Shull  (Ahs.  in  Science, 
«.  $er„  46  (1916),  No.  1104,  P*  fi90). — ^According  to  the  author,  three  Mendelian 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  chlorophyll  of  the  normal  dark  green  blotypes  of 
L.  dioiea.  One  of  these  differentiates  all  green  strains  from  albinos  and  Is 
capable  only  of  ephemeral  existence.  A  second,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
first,  produces  a  form  with  possibly  two-thirds  as  much  chlorophyll  as  the  nor- 
maL  The  third  ftustor  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  to  produce  the 
full  green  color. 

Orthogenetic  saltation  in  HephrolepsiB,  R.  O.  Benedict  (Ah9.  in  Science, 
«.  «er.,  46  (1916),  No.  1104,  P*  292). — ^The  author  describes  some  forms  of  dUh 
contlBuous  variation  in  N.  exaltata  bo9tonienH».  In  this  variety  there  are 
said  to  be  at  least  three  distinct  lines  of  variation,  progressive  dwarfing,  pro- 
gressive Increase  in  division  of  leaf,  and  progressive  increase  of  wavlness  of 
leaf,  each  variation  being  represented  by  a  number  of  forms. 

Evidences  of  hybridism  in  the  genus  Bubus,  G.  S.  Hoab  (Abs.  in  Science, 
a.  ser.,  46  (1916),  No.  1104,  PP-  ^90,  291). — ^The  author  presents  morphological 
data  considered  to  favor  strongly  the  occurrence  of  widespread  hybridism  in 
the  genus  Rubus.  There  Is  believed  to  be  good  evidence  from  the  standpoint 
of  extreme  variability  and  correlated  gametic  sterility  of  widespread  natural 
hybridism  in  this  genus. 

An  interesting  modification  in  Xanthium,  C.  A.  Shull  (Abi.  in  Science, 
n.  ser.,  46  (1916),  No.  II04,  pp.  292). — ^A  peculiar  modification  of  burs  of  Xan- 
thium  Is  described,  in  which  the  number  of  the  fiowers  surrounded  by  the 
involucre  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  manner  In  which  the  form 
iHriginated  Is  unknown,  but  It  is  thought  to  be  either  a  mutation  or  a  reversion 
from  JT.  canad/enee. 
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Transmissibility  of  characters  acquired  by  plants  ^rovn  in  salt  water,  P. 
Lesaqe  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  {Paris],  161  {1915),  No.  15,  pp.  ^40-442).— The 
author,  employing  Lepidium  sativum,  has  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  the 
characters  acquired  by  plants  grown  in  salt  water  and  persisting  in  their 
descendants  grown  in  the  same  medium  for  several  generations,  will  persist 
also  when  their  progeny  are  grown  in  fresh  water.  One  year's  tests  are  said 
to  have  given  positive  results  and  are  considered  to  show  the  transmissibility 
by  plants  of  characters  acquired  in  salt  water. 

Pollen  sterility  in  relation  to  the  greographical  distribution  of  some  Ona- 
grace»,  C.  C.  Fobsaith  (A6«.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  J^  {1916),  No.  1104,  P-  iS9i). — 
Studies  have  been  made  of  species  of  Epilobium  and  Zauschneria,  which  repre- 
sent different  subgenera  of  Onagracese,  to  determine  further  evidence  of  inters 
species  crossing  as  found  in  CBnothera.  The  results  are  said  to  show  that, 
from  a  morphological  standpoint,  interspecies  crossing  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  In  this  family  of  plants. 

A  remarkable  new  Eysenhardtia  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  W.  E.  Sav- 
FORD  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  8ci.,  6  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  lSS-135,  flg.  /).— The  author 
describes  E.  olivana  n.  sp.,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  a  critical  study  of 
the  entire  genus. 

FIEID  CE0P8. 

[Work  with  field  crops],  L.  R.  Waldbon  {North  Dakota  8 to.,  Rpt.  Dichkwm 
Substa.,  1919,  pp.  5-20,  22^1,  figs.  5).— The  results  of  work  with  different  field 
crops  for  a  number  of  years  are  briefly  reported. 

Alfalfa  gave  an  average  yield  of  two  tons  per  acre  for  the  five  years  be- 
ginning with  1909,  and  in  1913  a  seed  production  of  112.3  lbs.  per  acre  was 
recorded.  For  the  five  years  beginning  with  1909,  alfalfa  in  cultivated  rows 
gave  an  average  yield  of  1.224  tons  per  acre  and  in  1909  a  seed  crop  of  336  lbs. 
per  acre  was  produced.  Disking  alfalfa  after  the  first  cutting  did  not  give 
conclusive  results,  but  indicated  that  with  unfavorable  moisture  conditions 
the  practice  tends  to  increase  the  yield.  Grimm  alfalfa  from  home-grown  seed 
proved  to  be  more  winter  resistant  than  Chinook  alfalfa  from  Montana-grown 
seed.  In  cultural  tests  conducted  in  1913  the  greater  amount  of  seed  was 
produced  by  the  second  growth  and  by  thin  stands  in  cultivated  rows.  Notes 
on  cooperative  alfalfa  growing  and  on  the  results  of  some  breeding  work  are 
given. 

Cultural  tests  with  sweet  clover  and  sunflowers  and  a  variety  test  with 
wheat  are  also  recorded.  Among  other  results  with  sweet  clover  a  yield  from 
Iowa  seed  of  524  lbs.  of  hulled  clean  seed  per  acre  is  noted.  Sunflowers  made 
a  yield  of  field  cured  stalks  and  seeds  of  4.856  tons  per  acre.  This  crop  is 
considered  of  doubtful  economic  value  for  that  section  of  the  State.  In  a  test 
of  24  varieties  of  wheat,  Kubanka  No.  8,  descended  from  a  single  plant  selected 
at  the  station  in  1906,  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  31.6  bu.  of  grain  per  acre. 

Results  of  three  trials  with  Glrka  wheat  showed  selected  strains  to  be  superior 
in  yielding  capacity  to  the  bulk  lot  from  which  the  pure  lines  were  derived.  In 
1913  Victory,  Silvermine,  and  Golden  Rain  ranked  highest  among  11  varieties 
of  oats,  with  yields  of  65.1,  64.5,  and  63.4  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  same 
year  Primus  and  Swan  Neck  barley  were  the  heaviest  yielders  of  8  varieties, 
producing,  respectively,  40.7  and  40.2  bu.  per  acra  The  average  yields  of  two 
2-rowed  and  two  6-rowed  varieties  of  barley  grown  for  five  years  were  In  favor 
of  the  2-rowed  sorts  by  45  per  cent.  A  plat  of  Yaroslav  emmer  produced  53.8 
bu.  per  acre  and  an  adjoining  plat  of  spring  rye  21.3  bu.  Experiments  with 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  in  moisture  conservation  conducted  from  1908  to  1913 
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showed  that  clean  saznmer  fallow  had  not  been  very  profitable,  especially  with 
oats  and  barley. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Wllliston  aahstation  for  the  year  1913,  E.  O. 
ScHoixANDSB  (NoTth  Dakota  8ta^  Rpt.  WUlialon  Sub9ta,,  19 IS,  pp.  48,  ftgs,  4), — 
The  resolts  are  reported  of  tests  conducted  In  1913,  mainly,  with  varieties  of 
spring  and  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley*  emmer,  spelt,  rye,  millet,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  and  alftdfa.  Cultural  experiments  with  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  rate  and  time  of  seeding  and  planting,  are  also  reported, 
together  with  a  study  of  hardiness  in  different  species  and  varieties  of  medicago, 
including  alfalfa,  and  meteorological  observations  at  Wllliston,  N.  Dak.,  during 
1913  as  to  temperature,  precipitation,  and  evaporation. 

(Work  with  field  crops  In  1915]  (Rhode  Island  8ta.  Rpt  1915,  pp.  26,  27).— 
Tests  of  varieties  of  potatoes  showed  that  Clyde  was  not  superior  to  Norcross 
and  that  Enohla  was  as  early  as  Irish  Cobbler  and  more  productive.  Norcross 
potatoes  grown  at  the  station  did  not  prove  as  good  for  seed  as  those  grown 
in  Maine,  and  nothing  was  gained  by  selecting  the  seed  from  the  most  productive 
bills,  although  potatoes  selected  for  two  years  were  superior  to  unselected 
slock.  The  use  of  2-oz.  potatoes  for  seed  planted  18  in.  apart  in  the  row  gave 
about  the  same  yield  as  planting  1-oz.  pieces  9  in.  apart,  but  the  yields  decreased 
soccessively  when  ounce  pieces  were  dropped  12  and  15  in.  apart 

Among  several  varieties  of  sweet  corn  planted  April  28,  a  special  strain  of 
Early  Cory  produced  the  first  pickings  August  6  and  9  and  yielded  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  commercial  seed.  The  number  of  dozen  ears  secured  on  a 
given  area  by  the  different  varieties  on  and  before  August  13  was  as  follows : 
Golden  Bantam,  8;  Crosby  Early,  41;  Quincy  Market,  75;  Early  Cory,  99;  Early 
Cory,  special  strain,  129.  Experiments  with  three  strains  of  White  Cap  corn 
showed  no  decided  difference  in  yield  kot\ve<  n  the  three  strains  and  three  crosses 
from  the  same. 

A  yield  of  30  bu.  of  Red  Chaff  winter  wheat  was  recorded.  Mammoth  White 
Rye  from  Canada  was  not  found  superior  to  Excelsior.  Sudan  grass  planted 
May  U  in  drills  2  ft  apart  grew  fairly  well  on  acid  soil,  and  when  allowed  to 
stand  until  September  3  yielded  11.5  tons  of  green  material.  Mixing  a  liberal 
amount  of  hydrated  or  slaked  lime  with  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil  gave  no 
larger  yields  of  alfalfa  than  where  such  lime  was  mixed  only  with  the  surface  soil. 
Alfalfa  cut  on  June  1,  July  19,  and  September  14  yielded  a  total  of  4.24  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  as  compared  with  4.5  tons  cut  on  June  24,  August  14,  and  Septem- 
ber 14.  A  mixture  of  orchard  grass  and  alfalfa  seeded  in  1912  yielded  4.2  tons 
of  hay  as  compared  with  4.34  for  alfalfa  alone. 

Crop  rotations  for  upper  Wisconsin,  E.  J.  Dblwiche  {WisconHn  Sta.  Bui. 
222  {1916),  2,  €d„  pp.  20,  fig:  16).— The  first  edition  of  this  bulletin  has  been 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  40).  The  additional  statements  presented  point  out  that 
pasturing  the  first  crop  of  clover  for  about  two  weeks  in  early  spring,  or  until 
June  10,  retards  the  time  of  cutting  but  without  greatly  affecting  the  yield,  that 
in  a  3-year  rotation  for  dairy  farms  manure  may  be  applied  on  new  clover  fields 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  that  in  other  rotations  corn  and  potatoes  should  not 
follow  each  other. 

Experiments  with  com,  C.  F.  Noll  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  1S9  {1916),  pp. 
2S,  fig.  i). — ^These  experiments  Included  trials  of  varieties  grown  for  gi*ain 
and  for  silage,  tests  of  selection  and  care  of  seed,  and  breeding  work,  mainly 
ear-to-row  selection,  inbreeding  and  crossing  inbred  strains,  and  crossing  varie- 
ties. The  results  of  the  variety  tests  are  regarded  as  applicable  only  to  sec- 
tions of  the  State  with  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  at  the  station. 

For  central  Pennsylvania,  the  northern  counties  with  an  altitude  not  quite 
so  great  as  that  of  the  station,  and  for  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  southern 
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counties,  Minnesota  IS,  U.  S.  Selection  1S3,  9a-Day  Clarage,  Mnrdock  Yellow 
Dent,  Wisconsin  No.  7,  and  Holmes  Wtdte-Oapped  Yellow  Dent,  ▼aiieties  grown 
for  grain,  and  100-Day  Bristol  and  Beld  Y^ow  Dent,  yarietles  suited  for 
silage,  are  recommended  for  triaL 

In  the  selection  and  care  of  seed  only  ears  showing  perfect  germlnatlCMi  were 
planted,  and  yields  were  secured  from  perftet  stands.  Seed  selected  on  the 
stalk  germinated  bettar  than  seed  selected  at  hnaUng  time  In  an  indoor  test 
to  the  single  year  for  which  the  record  was  kept,  but  the  seed  selected  at 
hnsking  time  in  the  three  years*  trials  gave  the  better  field  germination,  and 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  yields.  Heavy  seed  gave  a  little  better 
field  germination  and  a  somewhat  better  yield  than  light  seed.  While  seed 
from  ears  germinating  quickly  gave  the  better  Add  germination^  the  difference  In 
yield  was  within  the  limits  of  error.  Keeping  the  seed  at  living  room  temperature 
during  the  winter  resulted  in  better  germination  Indoors  and  In  the  field  than 
was  obtained  with  seed  kept  without  artificial  heat,  but  the  diffiorence  In  yield 
was  insignificant 

Ear-to-row  breeding  of  one  variety  followed  by  crossing  of  remnants  of  the 
best  yielding  ears,  as  shown  by  yields  of  seed  fnmi  the  best  ear  rows  and  fnnn 
crosses  of  the  best  ears,  did  not  materially  increase  the  yield.  Inbreeding  very 
much  reduced  the  size  of  stalks  and  yield,  while  crossing  of  inbred  strains  not 
closely  related  restored  the  vigor  and  productive  capacity.  Of  eight  first-genera- 
tion crosses  only  two  outyielded  the  better  parent,  the  difference  In  yield  being 
but  little. 

The  development  and  properties  of  raw  cotton,  W.  L.  Balls  {London:  A.  d 
C.  Black,  Lid,,  1915,  pp.  XII -{-221,  pit.  16,  fig:  £S).^The  main  purpose  of  this 
book,  it  is  stated,  Is  to  present  the  history  of  the  development  of  cotton-lint 
and,  accessory  to  this  purpose,  to  indicate  the  development  of  the  plant  cm 
which  this  lint  is  borne.  The  chapters  presented  discuss  the  development  of 
pedigree,  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  factors  which  affect  it,  the 
structural  development  of  the  boll  and  how  this  may  be  infiuenced  by  environ- 
ment, the  production  and  preparation  of  commercial  lint,  the  growth  of  cotton 
culture,  and  the  methods  employed  in  studying  and  improving  the  crop.  Tables 
of  statistical  data  are  appended. 

Note  on  the  classlflcation  of  the  rices  of  Lower  Burma,  R.  A.  Bbalb  {Ro- 
printed  from  Poonu  Agr.  Ool,  Mag.,  7  (1915),  No,  2,  pp.  10), — Schemes  of  classi- 
fication proposed  by  Kikkawa  and  Graham  among  others  are  briefly  discussed, 
and  the  botanical  characters  of  rice  Important  in  the  classification  of  varieties 
are  enumerated  and  described.  Agricultural  characters  in  themselves  are  con- 
sidered an  inadequate  basis  for  classification,  as  they  are  affected  by  environ- 
ment but  are  regarded  of  value  in  this  connection  only  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  botanical  characters.  A  tentative  scheme  for  the  classification  of  the  rices 
of  Lower  Burma  is  proposed. 

The  culture  of  rice  in  Spain,  H.  Jtthellb  {Inst,  Colon.  MaraeiUe  Bui,  1 
{1914),  PP'  28,  fig.  1).— This  bulletin  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  ordinary  field 
practice  In  the  culture  of  rice  as  applied  In  the  Province  of  Valencia  in 
Spain.    Statistics  of  production  and  marketing  are  also  given. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experiment  Stations,  E.  G.  E. 
ScBivEN  {Ann,  Rpt.  Bur.  Sugar  Expt.  Stas.  [Queensland],  1915,  pp.  52), — ^ThUi 
report  reviews  the  progress  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Queeusiand  and 
the  production  of  cane  and  sugar  in  1915.  The  experimental  work  carried  on 
at  the  Central  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Mackay,  the  Southern  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Bundaberg,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  is  briefiy 
noted. 
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Experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  best  system  of  treating 
ratoons.  The  different  treatments  included  leaving  the  trash  on  the  ground 
and  allowing  the  cane  to  volunteer,  burying  the  trash  between  the  rows, 
shifting  the  trash  in  every  other  space  between  the  rows  and  cultivating  the 
deared  spaces,  and  burning  the  trash  and  opening  the  middles  with  plow 
and  subsoiler  to  a  depth  of  from  16  to  18  in.  Under  the  conditions  of  a  severe 
drought,  leaving  the  trash  gave  the  best  results,  but  the  preceding  year,  when 
conditions  were  normal,  burning  the  trash  and  giving  deep  cultivation,  which 
Is  the  station  method,  proved  most  profitable.  It  is  concluded  from  the  results 
that  plowing  under  trash  in  the  ratoons  does  not  pay. 

The  results  of  a  variety  test  showed  that  Q  813  ranked  first  in  sugar  con- 
tent followed  by  Q  890  and  Q  137.  Experiments  with  canes  from  the  Queens- 
land Acclimatization  Society  were  continued  and  the  second  ratoon  crop  was 
harvested.  Badila  Seedling  and  Hybrid  No.  1  gave  the  highest  percentage  of 
pure,  obtainable  cane  sugar. 

Different  cultural  methods  compared  resulted  in  the  highest  total  yield  of 
I^ant  crop  of  1914  and  the  first  ratoon  crop  of  1915  on  the  plat  giving  shallow 
cultivation  with  broad  hoes  and  on  the  one  cultivated  with  a  light  drill  harrow 
fitted  with  straight  sharp  tines.  In  a  test  to  determine  whether  cane  sets  cut 
from  arrowed  canes  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  germination  and  subse- 
quent yield,  it  was  found  that  the  cane  from  arrowed  cane  sets  not  only  pro- 
duced a  greater  stand  of  cane  but  also  a  greater  yield. 

Analytical  tests  to  determine  the  commercial  valuie  of  a  number  of  gen- 
erally grown  varieties  showed  that  HQ  426  and  Badila  gave  much  better 
yields  of  pure  obtainable  cane  sugar  tlian  Goru,  Oheribon,  Malabar,  and 
Otamite.  Early  or  late  planting  apparently  had  no  effect  on  the  average 
sugar  content  of  Gheribon,  Malabar,  and  Otamite,  while  in  the  other  three 
varieties  the  late  planting  gave  better  average  analyses.  In  a  second  test 
HQ  426  and  Badila  also  ranked  first 

The  Mackay  station  laboratory  reported  tables  of  analyses  showing  the 
quantities  of  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  removed  in  crops  of 
cane  of  the  weight  grown.  It  was  shown  that  more  potash  is  removed  than 
nitrogen,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

At  the  Southern  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Bundaberg,  planting  cane  in 
rows  5,  6,  or  7  ft  apart  showed  tliat  the  closer  planting  produced  the  better 
yields.  It  was  further  found  tliat  planting  tops  only  gave  much  better 
results  than  planting  middles  or  bottoms  and  middles.  The  results  of  cultural 
tests  were  in  favor  of  subsoiling  but  the  cost  was  too  high  to  be  profitable. 
Cane  volunteered  through  trash,  owing  to  a  dry  season,  gave  the  largest 
margin  of  profit,  but  this  method  is  not  advised  as  under  normal  conditions 
ealtivation  usually  gives  much  better  results.  Analyses  of  burnt  canes  indi- 
cated that  the  cane  did  not  depreciate  to  any  extent  during  the  first  48  hours, 
after  which  the  glucose  content  began  to  increase  rapidly  until  the  tenth 
day,  when  it  had  increased  almost  twenty  times  as  much  as  in  the  original. 
The  loss  in  weight  of  cane  and  in  the  purity  of  the  Juice  was  also  consid* 
erable. 

Flantiiifir  sprouted  cane  cuttings,  J.  Schtjit  (Arch,  Suikerindus.  Nederland, 
Indie,  2S  {1915),  No.  It,  pp.  461-ke6:  Meded.  Proef$tat.  Java-Suikerindtu.,  5 
{1915),  No.  5,  pp.  178-182).— Th\a  arUcle  describes  the  method  of  planting 
sugar  cane  with  cuttings  in  which  the  buds  have  made  some  growth,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  usual  method  of  using  cuttings  in  which  the  buds  have  not 
yet  started.  Directions  are  given  for  the  production  of  cuttings  and  for 
handling,  treating,  and  planting  them. 
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Sweet  potato  culture  for  the  southern  planter,  O.  Obow  and  G.  W.  Wattortel 
(Seville,  Oa,:  Crow  d  Brogdon,  1915,  pp.  lOS,  pl».  12,  Hg.  D.—A  popular  treatise 
on  sweet  potato  culture,  including  descriptions  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  and  devoting  a  chapter  to  commercial  sweet  potato  plant  growing  in 
Florida. 

Timothy:  Its  history,  culture,  and  variability,  and  breedingr  work  carried 
on  with  the  plant  at  Sval5f,  H.  WrmB  i8verige9  UtsadesfSr,  Tid9kr.,  25  {1915), 
Nos,  1,  pp.  23-44;  4,  pp.  14S-182;  5,  pp.  199-221,  figs.  «6).— This  article  pre- 
sents historical  and  cultural  notes  regarding  timothy,  reviews  breeding  work 
with  the  plant  carried  on  in  different  countries,  discusses  its  different  forms, 
describes  the  technique  and  the  method  employed  at  Sval5f  in  breeding  peren- 
nial grasses,  particularly  timothy,  and  reports  results  secured  together  with 
deductions  drawn  from  them.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  since  timothy  Is  cross- 
fertilized  and  is  also  very  variable,  it  is  impracticable  to  base  Its  improve- 
ment on  the  selection  of  homozygous  individuals. 

In  the  breeding  work  it  was  found  that  in  length  of  stem  the  plants  varied 
from  20  cm.  to  over  100  cm.  The  heritability  of  the  length  of  stem  was  indi- 
cated by  the  experimental  results.  The  number  of  internodes  varied  only  from 
5  to  7  but  in  length  the  internodes  showed  great  variations.  In  some  forms 
the  upper  internode  constituted  more  than  half  and  in  others  only  one-fourth 
of  the  stem  length.  The  lower  internodes  were  quite  short  in  some  cases  and 
in  others  comparatively  long.  The  thickness  of  stem  varied  for  the  different 
forms  but  no  correlation  with  the  length  of  stem  was  established.  The  shape 
or  form  of  the  stem  was  found  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  and  appeared 
to  be  a  heritable  character. 

Most  forms  showed  a  habit  of  stooling  densely,  but  some  stooled  quite  loosely 
due  to  the  development  of  culms  from  the  leaf  axils  of  the  preceding  generation 
of  sprouts.  The  leaves  varied  in  length  and  width  and  also  in  shape,  some 
forms  having  soft  and  pendant  blades  while  in  others  the  blades  were  stiff  and 
erect. 

The  spike  in  the  different  strains  ranged  in  length  from  about  2  to  10  cm. 
and  in  thickness  from  approximately  4  to  10  mm.  Ck>rrelation  between  length 
and  width  of  spike  and  between  length  of  spike  and  stem  was  not  established. 
The  spike  was  generally  cylindrical  but  forms  with  the  greatest  diameter  either 
at  the  base,  the  point,  or  the  middle  were  found.  In  some  forms  the  spike  was 
loose  and  pendant,  while  in  most  cases  it  was  stiff  and  erect'  with  the  spikelets 
densely  set  The  spikelets  in  certain  strains  were  not  entirely  united  with 
the  central  axis  of  the  spike,  which  gave  to  the  head  a  rough  or  minutely 
branched  appearance.  This  also  proved  to  be  a  heritable  character,  but  the 
author  points  out  that  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  length  and  density  of 
the  spike  are  mainly  of  value. 

The  floral  parts  and  the  fruit  also  presented  many  variations.  At  8val5f 
no  differences  in  winter  resistance  were  observed  but  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Sweden  marked  differences  in  this  respect  were  found  to  exist. 
Variations  were  also  determined  in  regard  to  sprouting,  time  of  blossoming, 
strength  of  culm,  time  of  withering  of  leaves,  quantity  and  quality  of  second 
growth,  rust  and  drought  resistance,  and  the  length  of  the  period  of  productive- 
ness. The  degree  of  adherence  of  the  glumes  to  the  ripe  seed  varied  with  the 
different  forms  and  the  practical  bearing  of  this  character  is  dwelt  upon.  The 
characters  of  strains  of  timothy  requisite  for  profitable  temporary  and  perma- 
nent meadows,  and  for  satisfactory  seed  and  forage  production,  are  enumerated. 

The  results  of  tests  with  new  strains  of  timothy  showed  that  No.  237a,  or 
Primus,  produced  a  yield  18.7  per  cent  greater  than  commercial  sorts,  while 
No.  217  yielded  6.7  per  cent  more  than  Primus. 
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Tobacco  seed  beds,  F.  Cbablah  {Canada  Expt.  Farma  Bui.  21,  2,  %er.  (1915)^ 
pp,  51,  pU.  S,  fig:  i^).— This  bulletin  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  preparation, 
care,  and  management  of  tobacco  seed  beds.  Detailed  temperature  records  of 
botbeds,  semihotbeds,  and  greenhouses  are  appended. 

On  the  inheritance  of  some  characters  in  wheat,  H,  A.  and  O.  L.  C.  Howabd 
{Mem.  DepL  Agr,  India,  Bot.  8er.,  7  {1915),  No,  8,  pp.  278-285,  pis.  9). — In  pre- 
vious work  along  this  line  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  638),  it  was  assumed  in  view  of 
the  results  secured  that  in  the  crosses  between  bearded  and  beardless  wheats 
the  bearded  parent  had  two  factors,  one  capable  of  producing  short  awns  or 
tips  only  and  the  other,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  first,  resulting  in 
fnlly  bearded  plants.  To  obtain  further  data  on  the  subject  the  cross  was  con- 
tinued to  the  Fi  generation,  in  which  the  behaYior  of  selected  plants  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  third  generation.  The  forms  with  long  tips  and  short  tips  as 
well  as  the  bearded  and  beardless  plants  bred  true. 

For  the  further  study  of  these  factors  short-tipped  and  long-tipped  forms 
Isolated  from  the  F«  of  a  cross  between  P  22,  containing  the  two  factors  produc- 
ing the  fully  bearded  character,  and  A  88  (entirely  beardless)  were  recomblned, 
and  P  6,  a  wheat  apparently  carrying  the  long-tipped  factor,  was  crossed  with 
P  7  which  seemed  to  have  short  tips.  In  the  recombination  of  the  bearding 
factors  of  P  22,  the  Fi  plants  were  almost  beardless  while  69  plants  in  the  Ft 
ranged  from  4  beardless  to  4  fully  bearded.  In  the  cross  of  P  6  with  P  7  the 
procedure  was  the  same  and  the  results  were  similar. 

Two  other  cases  of  a  cross  between  a  l>earded  and  a  good  beardless  form  were 
studied.  Punjab  Type  9,  a  bearded  wheat,  was  crossed  with  Pusa  4,  an  entirely 
beardless  form,  and  in  the  Fi,  610  plants  were  examined.  Of  these,  39  were 
beardless  and  571  were  awned  to  varying  degrees  ranging  from  fully  bearded 
to  minutely  tipped.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  crossing  BXI  77,  a  fully 
bearded  form,  with  Pusa  4.  The  ratio  of  bearded  to  beardless  forms  is  regarded 
as  indicating  the  existence  of  two  factors  in  the  bearded  parent 

It  was  observed  that  the  development  of  a  bearded  or  beardless  character  was 
not  always  uniform,  especially  in  the  case  of  cultures  breeding  true  to  long  or 
short  tips.  The  first  formed  and  largest  ears  had  the  longest  awns,  while  those 
produced  later  had  almost  no  awns.  It  is  stated  that  well-grown  cultures 
develop  tips  normally  and  present  no  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  tips  are 
long  or  short,  while  in  weaker  growth  the  tips  do  not  develop  well  and  care  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  their  nature.  It  is  further  found  that  observations 
on  bearding  are  best  made  when  the  ears  are  still  green  and  Just  before  the 
chaff  begins  to  change  in  color.  In  order  to  grow  complete  cultures  from  any 
particular  plant  it  is  advised  to  sow  the  grain  in  boxes  and  then  transplant  the 
seedlings  into  the  field,  as  in  this  way  little  or  no  loss  of  plants  occurs. 

Studies  were  also  made  of  felted  and  smooth  chaffs  as  heritable  characters. 
A  microscopical  study  of  the  chaff  of  Punjab  Type  9  revealed  long  silky  hairs 
and  much  shorter  ones.  An  analysis  of  the  Fi  and  subsequently  of  the  Fi 
generation  resulted  In  the  isolation  of  these  two  kinds  of  hairs  and  in  the  proof 
that  each  kind  is  inherited  separately.  Three  crosses  were  made  which  resulted 
in  the  proof  that  the  felting  in  Pusa  4  is  identical  with  that  in  BXI  77  and  that 
the  felting  in  both  these  cases  is  identical  with  the  short  chaff  hair  character 
in  Punjab  Type  9. 

Some  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  sterile  spikelets  in  wheat,  A.  B. 
GaAifTHAH  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour..  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  235-250, 
pi.  1;  abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1104,  PP*  fiS9,  290). —The  results  of 
an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  with  reference  to 
sterility  of  Qpikelets  made  at  the  Delaware  Bxperiment  Station  in  1915  is 
noted. 
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the  solution.  The  Increase  In  size  of  the  apples  was  accompanied  by  an  apparent 
dropping  off  in  color. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  for  three  years,  in  which  alfalfa  and  doyer 
were  grown  as  orchard  shade  crops.  The  results  thus  far  secured,  although 
not  decisive,  suggest  that  where  irrigation  is  done  well  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  moisture  is  maintained  in  the  soil  trees  will  Improve  in  vigor  where  alfalffei 
or  clover  is  grown  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
moisture  the  shade  crops  will  use  ttie  moisture  at  the  expense  of  the  trees. 

Further  results  witn  dynamite  for  tree  planting,  A.  J.  Fablet  (Proc.  80a, 
Hort.  Sci.y  11  {1914) f  pp.  127-lSO). — ^The  author  gives  additional  data  secured  in 
planting  apple  and  peach  trees  with  dynamite  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  535),  togeth^ 
with  the  results  secured  from  planting  pear  trees  with  dynamite. 

Summing  up  the  results  secured  during  the  past  three  years,  it  is  found  that 
with  peach  trees  planted  at  Vineland  by  the  use  of  dynamite  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  advantage  in  the  amount  of  branch  and  twig  development  over  trees 
set  in  the  usual  manner.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  season  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  circumference  of  the  trees.  A  similar  advan- 
tage in  branch  and  trunk  development  of  peach  trees  planted  with  dynamite  at 
New  Brunswick  observed  during  the  first  season  has  not  been  maintained  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  seasons.  On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  is  now  tn 
favor  of  the  undynamited  trees.  The  only  variety  producing  a  profitable  -crop 
during  the  third  summer  was  the  Carman.  The  crop  of  this  variety  showed 
sufficient  increase  in  favor  of  dynamiting  to  be  worth  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  dynamite  used  in  planting.  This  was  not  true  in  the  case  of 
th^  varieties  Stump  and  Elberta. 

The  difl!erence  in  twig  and  trunk  circumference  has  not  been  so  great  with 
apple  trees  as  with  peach  trees.  Pear  trees  after  two  years'  growth  showed  a 
slight  advantage  in  favor  of  dynamiting.  Trees  planted  with  dynamite  have 
developed  a  deeper  root  system  than  trees  planted  by  ordinary  methods.  The 
cost  of  planting  trees  with  dynamite  was  from  4  to  5  cts.  per  tree  greater  than 
the  cost  of  ordinary  planting. 

Summing  up  the  experiments  as  a  whole,  it  is  concluded  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  increased  growth  and  fruit  production  recorded  on  dynamited 
trees  is  not  great  enough  to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  and  danger  involved 
in  planting.  The  use  of  dynamite  is  not  recommended  for  tree  planting  on  those 
soils  that  are  naturally  adapted  to  orcharding. 

Report  of  committee  on  score  cards,  W.  H.  AuysBicAiv  {Proc.  80c.  Hort.  Sci^ 
11  {1914),  pp.  4S-S2). — ^The  present  report  represents  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  score  cards  of  the  Society  of  Horticultural  Science,  with  special  refier- 
ence  to  ideal  sizes  for  exhibition  purposes  for  the  several  varieties  of  apples 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  study  of  apple  tree  characters  and  its  bearing  on  variety  substitation, 
J.  K.  Shaw  {Proc,  800.  Hort.  8ci.,  11  {1914),  pp.  1«0-1£7).— This  comprises  a 
brief  survey  of  some  of  the  tree  characters  of  apples  that  are  of  value  in  identi- 
fying varieties,  together  with  descriptions  of  a  numb»  of  varieties  of  apples 
intended  to  apply  to  trees  from  the  age  of  two  to  five  or  six  years  as  they  appear 
during  late  summer  or  early  fall. 

Factors  correlated  with  hardiness  In  the  apple,  F.  W.  Alixn  {Proc  800, 
Hort,  8ci,,  11  {1914) f  PP.  1S0-1S7), — ^The  author  reports  studies  of  twigs  r^re- 
senting  varieties  from  several  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
chiefly  from  a  small  nursery  planted  for  this  purpose  on  the  Iowa  Bxperiment 
Station  grounds.    About  83  varieties  were  included  in  the  test 

Observations  made  relative  to  the  factors  of  maturity  and  water  content 
show  that  the  hardiest  varieties  mature  their  wood  from  a  few  days  to  several 
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weeks  ahead  of  the  less  hardy  sorts.  The  hardier  varieties  function  during  the 
growing  season  with  a  smaller  amount  of  water  in  their  tissues.  During  a  spell 
of  very  severe  weather  they  retain  their  more  concentrated  cell  sap  and  are 
not  dried  out  so  readily  by  the  continued  cold.  By  taldng  notes  on  maturity 
and  making  tests  to  determine  the  rate  of  transpiration  and  the  freezing  point 
of  the  cell  sap,  the  author  believes  that  a  pretty  accurate  Idea  of  the  tree's 
hardiness  can  be  obtained. 

Studies  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  wood  suggest  that  there  is 
some  correlation  between  the  thickness  and  structure  of  the  bark  and  the  rate 
of  evaporation,  although  the  figures  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  examina- 
tions are  not  conclusive.  In  some  cases  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  bark  of 
the  more  tender  varieties  exceeded  the  minimum  thickness  of  bark  of  the 
hardier  varieties.  The  amount  of  stored  food  contained  in  the  twigs  appeared 
to  bear  some  relation  to  hardiness,  although  exceptions  were  noted.  Observa- 
tions relative  to  the  size  of  the  blossoms  indicate  that  none  of  the  varieties  pos- 
sessing large  size  and  thickness  of  petals  is  tender.  On  the  other  hand,  hardy 
varieties  do  not  always  have  the  thickest  petals.  Tests  made  relative  to  density 
of  wood,  although  not  conclusive.  Indicate  that  there  is  some  correlation  between 
density  and  hardiness. 

Freezing  tests  were  conducted  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  various  varieties  would  be  injured  under  a  given  condition  and  also 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  moisture  content  and  the  ability  of  the 
twig  to  withstand  cold.  The  results  secured  with  a  number  of  varieties  are 
given.  In  general  the  twigs  were  found  to  be  either  killed  or  seriously  injured 
when  suddenly  subjected  to  a  very  low  temperature,  even  though  it  was  for  a 
short  time  A  longer  period  of  moderate  cold  slightly  injured  the  hardier  varie- 
ties and  killed  most  of  the  tender  varieties. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  varieties  of  apples,  R.  M.  Winsijow  (Proc.  8oc, 
Uort.  Sck,  11  {19 W^  PP-  lS7-148).—The  author  presents  data  showing  the  main 
features  of  the  growing  seasons  of  different  sections  of  British  Columbia,  In- 
cluding temperature  and  rainfall  observations  and  notes  on  the  adaptability  of 
the  more  important  varieties  of  apples  to  climatic  conditions  in  the  different 
sections. 

A  preliminary  consideration  of  one  phase  of  meteorologrical  influence  on 
plants,  indicated  by  hand  pollination  of  several  commercial  varieties  of 
apples,  W.  F.  Fletcher  {Proc.  Soc.  Hort.  ScL,  11  {19U),  pp.  ii6-iiP).— During 
the  6-year  period,  1905  to  1910,  the  author  conUuctetl  hand  pollination  tests  in 
an  orchard  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  several  commercial  varieties  of 
apples  in  different  combinations  of  meteorological  conditions.  The  results 
from  this  work  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions,  which  are  here  presented 
to  indicate  a  line  of  research  which  has  received  little  attention : 

*•  The  sterility  or  fertility  of  apple  blossoms  depends  largely  upon  local  con- 
ditions. In  this  statement  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  tendencies  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  toward  light  or  heavy  crop  setting  character  or  productivity. 
The  affinity  between  two  varieties  is  governed  by  local  conditions  immediately 
attendant  on  pollination.  Periods  of  rapid  evaporation,  that  is,  high  tem- 
peratures, strong  winds,  and  dry  air  at  the  time  of  receptivity  of  the  stigmas 
are  detrimental  to  the  setting  of  fruit.  The  shock  or  the  effect  of  undue  ex- 
posure to  the  pistils  previous  to  their  natural  opening  or  at  the  time  of 
receptivity  is  so  great  and  varies  so  much  under  slight  changes  of  atmospheric 
conditions  as  to  negative  all  comparative  work  in  hand-manipulated  cross 
pollination." 
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Osmotic  relationsliiiM  and  incipient  drylnir  ^th  appUi,  W.  H.  CHAHDijai 
(Proc  8oc.  Hort,  8oLt  11  (1914),  pp.  llt-116).—Tbe  results  are  given  of  some 
preliminary  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  and  A.  J.  Heinicke  relative 
to  incipient  drying  of  both  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  apple. 

The  data  secured  show  a  fairly  large  incipient  drying  in  the  leaves  of  apples 
and  an  appreciable  incipient  drying  in  the  fruit  The  incipient  drying  shows 
earlier  with  the  leaves  than  with  the  fruit,  and  the  leaves  recover  moisture 
under  favorable  conditions  much  faster  than  the  fruit  Moisture  determina- 
tions of  detached  and  attached  fruits  show  conclusively  that  the  loss  of  water 
from  the  fruits  was  due  to  its  being  drawn  from  the  fruits  toward  the  leaves 
rather  than  to  evaporation.  Although  the  author  does  not  consider  the  effect  of 
large  leaf  surface  In  drawing  water  from  the  fruits  at  times  to  be  a  determining 
factor  so  far  as  size  of  fruit  is  concerned,  it  is  suggested  that  this  effect  may 
enter  as  one  of  the  many  possible  sources  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of 
experiments  dealing  with  orchard  culture  problems. 

Experimental  results  in  young  orchard^  in  Pennsylvania,  J.  P.  Stewabt 
(Proc.  8oc.  Bart,  fifci.,  11  (1914)^  PP-  lOl-lll) .—The  substance  of  this  paper 
has  appeared  in  a  subsequent  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
(E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  238). 

A  fertilizer  experiment  with  peaches,  O.  A.  McOde  (Proc.  8oc.  Hart.  ScL, 
11  (1914) t  pp.  86-31), — ^A  progress  report  on  a  long-time  experiment  with 
peaches  being  conducted  at  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station  to  determine  the 
effect  of  certain  plant  food  elements  upon  the  physiology  of  the  tree.  At  the 
time  of  this  report  the  experiment  had  been  running  for  seven  years. 

Observations  that  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of  different  fertilizing  elements 
upon  color  of  fruit  led  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  any  efffect  of  nitrogen, 
potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  upon  color  is  secondary.  For  example,  the  deficiency 
in  color  in  plats  heavily  fertilized  with  nitrogen  is  attributed  to  the  profuse 
growth  of  foliage  shutting  off  the  light  rather  than  to  the  direct  effect  of  the 
nitrogen.  The  potash  plats  had  practically  the  same  Intensity  of  color  as  the 
check  plat  Heavy  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  appear  to  have  a  somewhat 
deadening  effect  upon  color  without  decreasing  the  actual  amount  of  color.  Trees 
that  were  treated  with  nitrogen  or  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  potash  are 
characterized  by  their  general  thriftiness. 

Tests  thus  far  made  with  reference  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  from 
the  various  plats  indicate  that  potash  has  some  beneficial  effect  in  increasing 
the  period  of  soundness  of  the  fruit  Heavy  phosphoric  add  applications  delayed 
ripening  about  two  days  and  potash  hastened  it  one  day.  Nitrogen  either  in 
combination  or  alone  delayed  ripening  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  With  combi- 
nations of  nitrogen  and  potash  the  retarding  effect  of  the  nitrogen  is  dominant 
Observations  thus  far  made  do  not  show  any  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  time 
of  blooming.  The  results  relative  to  the  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  the  time  of 
wood  ripening  in  the  fall  are  Inconclusive  but  Indicate,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  that  heavy  applications  of  nitrogeneous  fertilizers  do  not  make  a  soft 
immature  wood.  It  is  suggested  that  the  regulation  of  the  soil  moisture  has 
a  more  intimate  connection  with  fall  ripening  of  wood  and  bud  than  does  plant 
food.  As  in  the  case  of  color  of  fruit  light  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  influencing  the  color  of  twigs.  Although  no  definite  conclusion  can  be 
made  at  this  time,  tests  made  for  several  years  of  pollen  from  the  various 
fertilizer  plats  suggest  that  plant  food  does  have  an  effect  upon  the  viability 
and  longevity  of  the  pollen. 

Data  are  given  showing  the  calculated  yields  per  acre  from  the  different 
plats  during  the  three  years,  1912  to  1914.  Heavy  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  have  been  beneficial  to  fruit  production.    Still  better  results  have  been 
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secured  where  potash  was  combined  with  nitrogen.  Records  of  costs  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  various  plats  show  in  brief  that  the  larger  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  used  per  acre  the  greater  were  the  financial  returns  upon  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  certain  mineral  fertilizers  upon  strength  of  wood  In  the 
peach  tree,  C.  A.  McCite  {Proc,  8oc.  Hort.  8ei.,  1%  (1915),  pp.  llS-1 18)  .—In 
connection  with  the  above  noted  experiment  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  certain  plant  food  elements  upon  strength  of  wood  in  peach  trees. 

The  results  thus  far  secured  have  failed  to  throw  very  much  light  upon  the 
influence  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  add  in  strengthening  or  weaken- 
ing wood  structures.  Almost  as  much  variation  was  found  in  the  strength  of 
wood  from  any  one  block  of  trees  as  in  the  averages  for  the  different  blocks. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  even  greater  differences  in  strength  of  wood 
can  be  obtained  by  different  pruning  methods  than  were  obtained  by  different 
fertilizer  treatments. 

Methods  and  results  in  grape  breeding,  R.  D.  Anthont  {Prao.  8oc,  Hart 
8ci.,  11  {1914),  PP'  81-86). — ^The  author  discusses  some  of  the  points  observed  in 
the  course  of  breeding  investigations  conducted  by  various  investigators  during 
the  past  25  years  at  the  New  York  State  Station  and  summarizes  some  of  the 
more  important  results  secured  in  these  investigations.  The  results  of  the 
work  have  been  similarly  summarized  in  a  paper  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
33.  p.  641). 

Seoent  work  with  Vitis  vinlfera  In  New  York,  U.  P.  Hedbick  (Proc.  8oo. 
Hart.  8ci.,  11  (1914),  pp.  TT-Si )  .-—Experiments  started  at  the  New  York  State 
Station  in  1911  with  101  varieties  of  European  grapes  have  shown  that  many 
varieties  of  the  European  grape  can  be  grown  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
providing  they  are  grafted  on  phylloxera-resistant  stocks  and  given  winter  pro- 
tection. 

Two  methods  have  been  employed  in  protecting  the  grapes.  In  one  the  vines 
have  been  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth ;  in  the  other  the  vines  have  been 
wrapped  with  straw.  The  earth  covering  was  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
method. 

Of  85  varieties  of  F.  vinifera  now  fruiting  on  the  station  grounds  a  consid- 
erable number  are  here  listed  as  worth  trying  on  a  larger  scale.  In  view  of  the 
larger  yields  secured  from  European  grapes  as  compared  with  our  native  grapes, 
attrition  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  carrying  on  experiments  with  special 
reference  to  the  cultural  requirements  of  V.  vinifera  in  eastern  America. 

Ctrowing  and  graftlnsr  olive  seedlings  (Calif ornAa  8ta.  Bui.  268  (1916),  pp. 
S0S-S96,  ftffs.  14)- — ^Thls  bulletin  consists  of  two  parts. 

I.  Qrovnng  olive  8eedling$,  F.  T.  Bioletti  and  W.  P.  Oglesby  (pp.  305-321). — 
The  results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  to  determine  a  method  of  sepa- 
rating good  seed  from  poor,  the  best  preliminary  treatment  of  seed  to  facilitate 
germination,  and  the  best  conditions  of  planting  to  promote  quick  and  uniform 
germination.  Most  of  the  germination  tests  were  made  with  the  Redding 
variety.  Based  on  the  results  as  a  whole,  a  simple  and  rapid  method  of  raising 
Redding  seedlings  for  grafting  stock  Is  recommended  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  perfectly  ripe  fruit  should  be  soaked  in  a  3  or  4  per  cent  soda  lye  for 
several  hours  to  soften  the  skin.  After  washing  off  the  lye  the  pulp  can  be  re- 
moved by  rubbing  through  a  wire  sieve  of  A  in.  mesh.  The  clean  seed  is  placed 
in  a  25  per  cent  brine  solution  and  all  floating  seed  rejected. 

Of  various  methods  tested  for  facilitating  germination  clipping  the  apex 
or  pointed  end  of  the  seed  has  given  the  best  results.  This  is  done  with  a  clipper 
■pecially  designed  to  prevent  injury  to  the  seed.    The  clipped  seed  is  planted 
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about  0.125  to  0.25  In.  deep  directly  In  flats  containing  a  light  porous  soil,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  being  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  sifted  moss  or  similar 
material. 

The  planted  flats  are  watered  only  sufficiently  to  prevent  a  complete  drying 
out  of  the  layer  around  the  seed.  The  warmer  they  are  kept  the  more  rapidly 
the  seed  will  germinate  and  grow.  Some  of  the  seedlings  come  up  in  four  or 
Ave  weeks,  others  continue  to  come  up  for  two,  three,  or  more  months.  The 
seedlings  are  transplanted  into  beds  at  the  end  of  about  five  months,  or  when 
they  are  about  4  or  5  in.  high. 

The  potted  seedlings  are  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  lath  house,  or  other  protected 
place  until  the  following  spring  when  they  can  be  planted  in  the  nursery.  They 
may  be  budded  in  the  autumn  or  grafted  the  next  spring. 

II.  Orafting  olive  seedlings,  F,  T.  Bioletti  and  F.  C.  H.  Flossfeder  (pp. 
322-326 ).^The  results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  to  determine  a  good 
method  of  tying,  waxing,  and  covering  nursery  grafts.  The  method  giving  the 
best  results  consisted  in  tying  the  grafts  with  a  cotton  string  without  waxing 
and  covering  with  soil  to  the  top  of  the  scion.  When  the  grafts  were  covered 
deeply  waxing  proved  to  be  detrimental. 

Heredity  studies  with  the  carnation,  C.  H.  Ck>NNoic8  {Proc,  8oc.  Sort.  8cL, 
11  (1914),  pp.  95-100,  fig.  i). — ^A  discussion  of  the  results  secured  in  the  author's 
breeding  work  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations. 

The  work  thus  far  conducted  shows  "that  in  crossing  a  yellow  carnation 
with  white,  red  being  present  as  a  latent  character,  white  is  dominant  over 
yellow  and  red.  In  the  second  generation,  yellow  will  be  dominant  over  red 
unless  the  red  be  strongly  evidenced,  in  which  case  red  is  dominant  over  yellow. 
In  some  yellow  carnations  the  presence  of  red  is  associated  with  the  presence 
of  perfect  sexual  organs.  The  probability  of  two  kinds  of  white,  homozygous 
and  heterozygous,  as  dominants  is  strongly  suspected." 

The  humidity  factor  in  rose  culture,  M.  A.  Blaks  (Proc.  Soc.  Hort.  Sck, 
11  {1914),  PP'  92-94).— The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  included  in  a 
subsequent  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
34,  p.  44). 

FOBESTBT. 

Michigan  manual  of  forestry. — ^H,  Forest  valuation,  F.  Roth  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  Author,  1916,  voL  «,  pp.  F+i7i,  flga.  7).— The  present  treatise  on  forest 
valuation  comprises  part  2  of  the  author's  manual  and  text-book  of  forestry 
(E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  46).  The  introductory  chapter  discusses  the  literature, 
scope,  application,  and  history  of  valuation.  The  succeeding  chapters  treat 
in  detail  of  the  arithmetic  of  forest  valuation,  application  of  valuation,  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  income  in  forestry,  rotation,  value  of  stumpage,  damage 
in  timber,  taxation  of  forests,  fire  insurance  in  forestry,  and  right  use  of 
land. 

Structural  timber  In  the  United  States,  H.  S.  Beits  and  W.  B.  Greeley 
(Intemat.  Engin.  Cong.,  1915,  Sept.  20-25,  Adv.  Copy,  pp.  50,  pis.  2,  figs.  16). — 
A  paper  presented  at  the  International  Engineering  (Congress,  San  Francisco, 
in  1915,  in  which  the  author  surveys  the  timber  resources  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  primarily  to  structural  uses.  Information  regarding 
the  species  of  particular  interest  to  engineers  is  presented,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  their  mechanical  properties  and  structural  values.  A  brief 
reference  is  also  made  to  grading  rules  and  commercial  specifications  for 
structural  timbers. 
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Iiaboratory  tests  on  the  durability  of  American  woods. — ^I,  Flask  tests  on 
conifers,  C.  J.  Humphkey  (Mycologia,  8  (1916),  No,  2,  pp.  80-92,  pi.  i).— The 
author  reports  results  of  durability  tests,  extending  over  periods  of  4,  6,  and 
12  months,  of  a  number  of  American  woods. 

The  tests  were  conducted  in  2-liter  Brlenmeyer  flasks,  plugged  rather  lightly 
with  absorbent  cotton  and  capped  with  tbln  muslin  which  had  been  saturated 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid.  The  test  blocks  were  placed  in  the 
flask  together  with  "culture  blocks"  and  then  Inoculated  with  a  culture  of 
Zjeniinus  lepideus,  grown  on  a  bean  pod.  The  "  culture  blocks  "  were  Irregular 
hemlock  blocks  introduced  as  a  medium  to  support  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
fungus  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  and  severe  infection  of  the  test  blocks. 

The  blocks  were  weighed  before  and  after  the  test  and  the  percentage  loss 
calculated  from  these  data. 

Preservative  treatment  of  timber,  H.  F.  Wkiss  and  C.  H.  Teesdale  {Inter- 
nal Engin.  Cong.,  1915,  Sept.  20-25,  Adv.  Copy,  pp.  45,  figs.  5).— This  paper, 
presented  at  the  International  Engineering  Ck>ngress,  San  Francisco,  In  1915, 
comprises  a  general  review  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  United  States  in 
preserving  wood.  A  partial  bibliography  of  the  subject,  covering  American 
practice,  is  appended. 

The  properties  of  balsa  wood  (Ochroma  lagopns),  R.  O.  Oaxpenteb  {Proc. 
Amer.  8oc.  Civ.  Engin.,  42  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  649-679,  flg$.  1^).— This  paper 
shows  the  microscopical  structure  of  balsa  wood  and  also  gives  various  tests 
of  its  transverse  and  compressive  strength.  This  wood  has  been  used  in  the 
past  as  a  buoyancy  product  for  life  preservers  and  in  connection  with  the 
fenders  of  life  boats  and  rafts.  The  various  tests  which  were  made  of  the 
Insulating  properties  of  this  wood  indicate  that  it  may  prove  of  value  as  an 
insulating  material. 

Kotes  on  the  ancestry  of  the  beech,  E.  W.  Bebby  {Plant  World,  19  {1916), 
Jio.  3,  pp.  68-77,  figs.  2). — A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  beechea 

British  Columbia  Douerlas  fir  (Pseudotsuga  taxifolia)  {Brit.  Columbia 
Of>vi.^  Forest  Branch  Bui.  14  {1916),  pp.  IS,  figs.  10). — ^An  account  of  the 
I>ougias  fir,  with  special  reference  to  strength  values  under  different  tests  as 
compared  with  other  species  of  structural  timber. 

British  Columbia  western  soft  pine  (Finns  ponderosa)  {Brit.  Columbia 
Govt.,  Forest  Branch  Bid.  17  {1916),  pp.  15,  figs.  17). ^An  account  of  this  species 
with  reference  to  its  distribution  and  habit  of  growth,  characteristics,  and 
uses  of  the  wood. 

Influence  of  the  Intensity  of  thinnings  on  the  yield  of  young  regrular 
stands  of  spruce,  E.  Msb  {Rev.  Ba/uw  et  Forits,  54  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  45^S). — 
In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  R.  31,  p.  444)  the  author  gives  the 
results  of  thinning  experiments  started  in  1890  in  which  young  spruce  stands 
received  thinnings  of  different  Intensities  with  special  reference  to  the  effect 
of  the  thinnings  on  yield.  The  results  in  general  indicate  that  both  early  and 
relatively  heavy  thinnings  act  advantageously  on  future  yield. 

Manuring  experiments  on  rubber,  B.  Bunting  {Agr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay  States, 
4  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  125-141).— This  comprises  a  progress  report  on  experiments 
conducted  to  determine  the  influence  of  different  manures  on  the  yield  of  dry 
rubber  as  measured  by  yield  records  for  a  period  of  11  months. 

The  differences  thus  far  are  too  small  to  attempt  comparative  values  on  the 
effect  of  the  manures.  The  use  of  Ume  in  connection  with  the  different  ele- 
ments has  resulted  in  increased  yields,  a  complete  fertilizer  to  which  lime  was 
added  giving  considerable  Increase  in  yield.  In  addition  to  yield  data  records 
are  given  of  girth  increase  and  cost  of  manures. 
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Forest  experiments  on  heath  lands,  G.  Daloas  (HedeseUk.  Tidsskr.^  1915, 
No8.  «,  pp.  21-^6,  figs.  IS;  6,  pp.  74-90,  figs.  U;  8,  pp.  101-114,  figs.  9).— The 
results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  in  state  and  private  plantations  in 
the  culture  of  different  species  of  evergreens  on  heath  lands. 

Handling  the  farm  woodlot,  O.  W.  Eaton  (Univ.  Me.  Ext.  Bui.  105  {1916), 
pp.  16,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  bulletin  deals  primarily  with  methods  of  estimating  wood- 
lot  timber  and  of  selling  the  timber  to  greater  advantage. 

Forest  planting  In  Wisconsin,  W.  D.  Basnabd  {Wis.  Conserv.  Com.  Bui.  1 
(1916),  pp.  54,  figs.  11). — ^This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the  reforestatiOQ 
work  accomplished  by  the  State  and  by  private  agencies,  specific  directions  for 
reforesting  land,  and  silvical  notes  on  a  number  of  important  species. 

Forests  of  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  National  Parks,  G.  L. 
Hill  (TJ.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Off.  Sec.  {Pub.],  1916,  pp.  S9,  figs.  22).— A  popular 
descriptive  account  of  forest  types  and  species  in  these  parks. 

Treatment  of  the  forests  of  Meadco,  H.  Bubcez  {Dept.  Basques  {Mexico} 
Bol.  Forest.  Propagandfi,  2  {1914),  PP-  Hf  P^-  5). — ^This  bulletin  comprises  sug- 
gestions relative  to  systems  of  managing  Mexican  forests. 

Beport  of  the  forestry  branch,  E.  J.  Zavttz  {Rpt.  Min.  Lands,  Forests  and 
Mines,  Ontario,  191B,  pp.  69-89,  figs.  8). — A  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
forestry  branch  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ended  October  81, 
1015.    Special  consideration  is  given  to  railway  fire  protection  work. 

Beports  of  the  forestry  administration  for  1914  {Skogsvdrdsfor.  Tidskr., 
No.  10  {1915),  Bilag.  2,  pp.  IV-\-408  figs.  ^7).— This  comprises  reports  from  the 
various  districts  of  Sweden  relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  adminis- 
tration, and  various  operations  on  the  state  forests,  including  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year. 

Forest  protection  laws  and  soggestlonB  for  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate law,  K.  E.  ELAJxm  {8kogsvdrdsf6r.  Tidskr.,  No.  1  {1916),  pp.  1-49,  figs. 
24). — ^This  comprises  a  historical  sketch  of  the  forest  protection  laws  of  Sweden, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  various  forestry  districts  and  suggestions 
relative  to  the  development  and  application  of  an  effective  forest-protection  law. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Jammu  and  KaaliTnir  State 
for  the  year  1914-15,  W.  H.  Lovbobove  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  [India],  1914-15,  pp.  //-f«7-fL/F).— The  usual  report  relative  to  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  state  forests  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  1914-15.  Data  relative  to  altera- 
tions in  forest  areas,  various  forest  operations,  yields  in  major  and  minor 
forest  products,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Prognress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Punjab  for  the  year 
1914-15,  R.  MclNTOSH  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Punjab,  1914-15,  pp.  5-f  2(?-f-LX).— 
A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  administration  and  managen^ent 
of  the  state  forests  of  the  Punjab  for  the  year  1914-15. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

HisoellaneouB  pathological  projects,  H.  S.  Jackson  and  J.  R.  Winston 
{Oregon  Sta.,  Bien.  Rpt.  Hood  River  8ta.,  1915-14,  pp.  19-24). — ^Preliminary 
reports  are  given  on  investigations  of  the  so-called  winter  injury  or  die-back  in 
apples,  apple  fruit  spots  and  rots,  mushroom  root  rot  of  apples  and  other  trees 
and  plants,  and  general  observations  on  plant  diseases. 

The  so-called  winter  injury,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  the  result  of  winter  condi- 
tions, but  it  seems  probable  that  it  has  some  relation  with  the  soil  and  moisture 
conditions.  All  attempts  to  isolate  an  organism  have  given  negative  results, 
and  it  is  thought  that  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  and  water-holding 
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capacity  of  the  soil,  together  with  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture  throughout  the 
year,  will  prevent  the  injury. 

Under  the  heading  of  apple  fruit  spots  and  rots,  the  authors  describe  bitter 
pit  or  dry  rot,  with  which  no  organism  has  been  definitely  associated,  Jonathan 
fruit  spot  which  is  said  to  be  a  serious  disease  of  the  Spltzenberg  and  other 
varieties,  pink  spot  of  Newtown  apples,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been 
definitely  established,  and  apple-tree  anthracnose  as  a  fruit  rot.  In  this  case 
the  fungus  has  been  definitely  isolated  and  found  to  cause  both  forms  of 
disease. 

The  mushroom  root  rot  of  apples  and  other  trees  is  said  to  be  quite  serious 
in  parts  of  the  Hood  River  Valley,  attacking  many  varieties  of  orchard  trees 
and  shrubs  as  well  as  garden  plants.  Satisfactory  methods  of  control  appar- 
ently consist  of  thorough  aeration  of  the  soil  about  the  trees. 

Ck>ntribntion  to  the  study  of  the  parasitic  fungi  of  Colombia,  H.  and  P. 
Stdow  (In  Voyage  d*Emploration  Scientiflque  en  Colombie,  NeucTidtel:  Mem, 
Soc  Neuchdtel.  8ci.  Nat^  1914,  PP*  iSf^UU  fiff-  i).— This  list  contains  the  fungi 
collected  by  Mayor  exclusive  of  the  Uredines  as  noted  on  page  245.  Of  the  42 
species  listed,  11  are  described  as  new..  One  of  these  is  considered  to  represent 
a  new  genus  and  has  received  the  name  Melanochlamys  leucoptera. 

Parasites  of  cultivated  plants  In  Argentina,  L.  Hauman-Mebck  (CentbL 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  iS  il9t5).  No.  IJ^IS,  pp,  42M54)-— Besides  a  discussion 
of  diseases  more  or  less  important  in  Argentina,  lists  are  given  of  local  or  more 
extended  causes  of  injury  or  diseases  of  plants,  including  bacteria,  fungi,  algse, 
pbanerogamic  parasites,  and  Ouscuta ;  also  lists  of  such  enemies  attacking  plants 
according  to  their  groupings  as  garden,  forage,  ornamental,  industrial,  orchard, 
and  forest  plants.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Beport  of  the  Institute  for  Phytopathology  In  Wageningen  in  1013,  J. 
KrrzEMA  Bos  {Meded.  Rijkt  Boogere  Land,  Tuin  en  Boschhouwsch,  IWagenin- 
ffen},  8  (1915),  No,  5,  pp.  249-^88). — ^This  report  deals  systematically  in  some 
detail  with  phases  of  loss  in  plant  industry  due  to  causes  of  inorganic,  parasitic, 
pliysiological,  or  unknown  character. 

Beport  on  Injuries  and  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  Bhine  Province 
in  1918,  E.  ScHAiTNiT  and  G.  L^stneb  {Veroffentl.  Landto,  Kammer  Rhein- 
prov^  No.  S  {1915),  pp.  69). — ^This  contains  reports  from  Bonn-Poppelsdorf  and 
Geisenheim  separately,  including,  besides  sections  on  the  weather  and  unfavor- 
able agencies  nonparasitic  in  character,  accounts  of  injury  or  losses  due  to 
animals  or  to  cryptogamic  parasites  attacking  economic  plants  as  systematically 
discossed  by  classes. 

Diseases  and  enemies  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in 
1914,  A.  A.  L.  RUTGEBS  {Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies}, 
Meded.  Lab.  Plantenxiekten,  No.  16  {1915),  pp.  ^).-— This  discussion,  besides 
dealing  with  insect  pests  of  agricultural  plants,  mentions  as  appearing  here  in 
1914  for  the  first  time  rice  smut  {TUletia  Ju>rrida),  Pestdlozzia  paXmarum  on 
Hevea  trunks,  and  a  Diplodia  attacking  the  roots  of  Hevea  stumps.  Under  the 
names  of  the  various  hosts,  reports  are  given  regarding  diseases  affecting  a 
considerable  number  of  agricultural  and  other  plants. 

Injury  from  smoke,  late  frost,  frost  drying,  and  their  diagnosis,  F.  W. 
Nbqkb  {Tharand,  Forstl.  Jahrb.,  66  {1915),  No.  3,  pp.  195-212,  fig.  i).— This  is 
an  account  of  observations  and  experiments  regarding  leaf  injury  or  loss  as 
related  to  such  factors  as  light,  heat,  darkness,  fungi,  sulphur  dioxid,  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  and  mechanical  injuries. 

The  occurrence  of  sulphur  dioxid  injury  to  plants  in  the  Selby  smoke  zone, 
W.  W.  JoHM  {V.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Bur.  Mines  Bui.  98  {1915),  pp.  598-427,  pU.  5).— 
This  raport  deals  mainly  with  the  occurrence  of  sulphur  dioxid  injury  and  of 
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comtnou  fungus  diseases,  also  with  such  matters  as  the  presence  of  insect  pests, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  local  control  methods  and  practices.  Conditions  are 
detailed  as  said  to  exist  on  a  number  of  farms. 

Conditions  of  plant  life  in  the  Selhy  'smoke  sone,  January  1  to  July  1, 
1014,  J.  W.  Blankinship  (17.  8.  Dept  Int.,  Bur.  Mine9  Bui,  98  {1915),  pp. 
881-^97 1  pl8.  4,  fig.  1). — It  is  stated  that  as  a  rule  three  kinds  of  injury  to  plants 
may  be  produced  by  emanations  from  smelters,  namely,  flue  dust  injury,  due 
to  the  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  soil  by  the  roots ;  acid  spot  injury  to  stems, 
foliage,  and  fruit,  caused  by  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  usually  condensed  about 
small  particles  of  flue  dust;  and  sulphur  dioxid  injury  to  foliage,  or  more 
rarely  to  stems  or  floral  parts,  due  to  absorption  through  the  respiratory  system, 
or  in  some  Instances  through  the  epidermal  cells.  The  conditions  for  the  sul- 
phur dioxid  injury,  the  form  most  usual  in  this  connection,  are  more  favorable 
in  moist  than  in  dry  weather. 

The  parasitism  of  seeds  and  its  Importance  in  general  biology,  V.  Gauffb 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Parish  161  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  111^119).— In  this 
report,  with  which  some  discussion  is  also  given,  It  is  claimed  that  the  study 
of  a  number  of  flowers  has  shovm  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  anther, 
pollen,  and  stigma,  also  In  the  style  and  ovary,  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  examined.  It  is  thought  that  the  facts  as  noted  may  bear  a  relation  to 
anomalies  of  germination  percentages  and  of  other  kinds. 

Crown  gall  studies  showing  changes  in  plant  stmetureii  due  to  a  changed 
stimulus,  E.  P.  Smith  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No,  4, 
pp.  179-182,  pl8.  6). — ^A  preliminary  account  Is  given  of  recent  experiments  with 
crown  gall  in  which  the  author  describes  the  effect  of  inoculation  into  the 
cambium,  the  fundamental  tissue  of  young  stems,  the  leaf  axils  of  growing 
plants,  and  into  leaf  tissue. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  immature  cell,  wherever  it  is  located,  carries  the  Inheritance  of  the  whole 
organism,  and  that  what  it  will  finally  become,  as  it  matures,  is  dependent 
upon  the  stimuli  withheld  from  it  or  applied  to  It  In  other  words,  the  stimulus 
may  be  either  physiological,  resulting  In  a  normal  structure,  or  pathological, 
resulting  in  an  embryonic  teratoma,  as  when  a  tumor-producing  schlzomycete  is 
introduced  into  sensitive  growing  tissues. 

Horsehair  blights,  T.  Fetch  {Ann.  Roy,  Bot.  Qard.  Peradeniya,  6  {1915), 
No.  1,  pp.  4^-68,  pU.  6). — Discussion  Is  given  of  the  characters  and  habits  of 
Marasmius  equicrinis,  growing  only  on  dead  tissues ;  M.  obscuratus,  apparently 
also  saprophytic;  a  new  species  described  as  M.  coronatus,  not  known  to  be 
parasitic;  and  some  undetermined  species.  A  fungus  which  has  been  con- 
sidered provisionally  as  a  fructification  of  an  undetermined  horsehair  blight 
is  described  as  Xylaria  vagans  n.  sp. 

The  effect  of  the  host  on  the  morphology  of  certain  species  of  Gymnospo- 
rangium,  B.  O.  Dodge  {Bui.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  42  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  519-542, 
pl8.  2). — ^The  author  has  begun  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  particular  host 
to  specific  differences  In  the  parasite  in  case  of  species  of  Qymnosporangium, 
some  results  from  which  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

It  is  considered  as  possible  that  O.  fratemum  and  G.  hiseptatum  may  be  two 
distinct  species  which  happen  to  have  fficidta  much  alike  on  Amelanchier.  The 
determination  of  the  Infection  limits  of  these  two  species  so  far  as  it  has  been 
accomplished  has  raised  the  questions  whether  G.  fratemum  on  Amelanchier 
goes  back  to  the  cedar  as  G.  fratemum,  or  as  G.  biseptatum,  or  as  both,  and 
whether  G.  biseptatum  on  Amelanchier  goes  back  to  the  cedar  and  reappears 
as  G.  biseptatum,  or  as  G.  fratemum,  or  as  both  of  these  form& 
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Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Uredineee  of  Colombia,  E.  Mayor  (In 
Voyage  d* Exploration  Scientiflque  en  Colombie.  Neuchdtel:  Mem.  8oc.  Neu- 
chdtel.  8ci.  Nat,,  1914,  PP.  44^-599,  fig;  i05).--The  author  lists  as  having  been 
found  in  Colombia  158  species  belonging  to  the  Uredinese  which  are  included  in 
13  genera.  Of  the  83  species  described  as  new,  one  is  considered  to  represent  a 
new  genus,  which  has  received  the  name  Chrysocelis  liipini. 

Biseases  of  grains  and  fora^re  crops,  M.  T.  Cook  and  J.  P.  Heltab  {New 
Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  51  (1915) ,  pp.  5-3). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  principal 
diseases  of  oats,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  with  suggestions  for 
their  control. 

Control  of  rusarium,  I.  Weidneb  {Illus.  Landw.  Ztg,,  35  {1915),  No.  5S,  pp. 
S51,  352,  figs.  4). — Describing  experiments  testing  some  fungicides  for  control 
of  Fuaarium  on  cereals,  the  author  states  that  the  preparations  Fusariol  and 
Snblimoform,  as  furnished  by  the  Munich  Agricultural  and  Botanic  Institute, 
are  found  to  be  remarkably  simple,  effective,  and  Inexpensive  means  for  control 
of  this  fungus  on  grain  Intended  for  seed. 

Experiments  in  control  of  club  root  of  crucifers,  A.  Naumann  {Flora,  K. 
Sachs.  OeselL  Bot.  u.  Oartenhau  Dresden,  Sitzher,  u.  Abhandl.,  n.  ser,.  It 
(1912-13),  pp.  62-78,  pi,  1,  figs.  3). — An  account  is  given  of  tests  from  which 
good  results  as  regards  control  of  Plasmodiophora  brassica  were  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  a  patented  preparation.  The  favorable  effects  are  attributed 
to  the  large  proportion  of  lime  and  the  loosening  and  aeration  of  the  soil  due 
to  the  addition  of  mold,  without  which  the  good  effects  of  the  lime  appeared  to 
have  been  considerably  lessened. 

Combined  fungrus  attacks  on  some  root  crops,  J.  Eriksson  {Ztschr.  Pfianzen- 
krank.,  25  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  65-71,  figs.  5), — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  on  kohl-rabi  of  FusatHum  bra^sicw  and  Pseudomonas 
campestris,  also  on  beets  of  F,  betce  and  Phoma  beta. 

Crown  gall  of  alfalfa,  J.  RrrzE&CA  Bos  {Tijdschr.  Plantenziekten,  20  {1914), 
No,  4j  PP-  107-114,  fig-  i). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  appearances  of 
UropJUyctis  alfalfce  in  different  countries,  the  systematic  relations  and  biology 
of  the  fungus,  and  measures  for  protection  against  it,  including  the  destruction 
of  affected  plants  and  soil  drainage. 

Common  diseases  of  beans,  M.  T.  Cook  {Neto  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  50  {1915), 
pp.  2-4)' — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  more  common  diseases  known  to  attack 
the  bean  together  with  suggestions  for  their  control. 

Yellowing  of  beets  by  disease,  J.  Vastebs  {Landw.  Ztschr.  Rheinprov.,  16 
{1915),  No.  J^,  pp.  641,  642),— \t  is  stated  that  over  large  areas  of  the  Rhine 
Province  both  ordinary  and  sugar  beets  showed  this  year  premature  yellowing 
of  the  leaves  which  was  particularly  noticeable  in  certain  sections  named. 
Besides  animal  parasites  which  had  visibly  injured  the  plants  in  some  instances, 
examination  showed  the  presence  of  mycelium  or  spores  of  TJromyces  beiw, 
Sporidesmium  {Clasterosporium)  putrefaciens,  Cercospora  beticola,  and  spores 
of  two  fungi,  possibly  PhyUosticta  betcd  and  P.  tabifica.  The  plants  suffered 
more  or  less  premature  loss  of  foliage  with  corresponding  decrease  of  product. 
The  possible  bearing  of  rotation,  manuring,  and  more  directly  protective 
measures  is  discussed. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  cassava,  O.  Bondab  {Bol,  Agr.  [Sdo  Paulo],  16.  ser.. 
No,  6  {1915),  pp.  513-524,  fig;  4)- — ^  description  is  given  of  a  serious  stem 
disease  of  ManUiot  palmata,  ascribed  to  Bacillus  maniTiotis,  which  causes  a 
form  of  subcortical  grmunosis,  wilting,  and,  in  case  of  young  plants,  death  In  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  disease,  it  is  thought,  may  be  transmitted  by  insects, 
also  by  tools.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  M,  palmata  discussed,  one  shows  con- 
siderable resistance  while  another  is  very  susceptible. 
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No  curative  treatment  1b  known.  Preventive  measures  Include  tbe  use  of 
stock  and  soil  known  to  be  free  from  tbe  disease,  selection  of  resistant 
varieties,  control  of  Insect  parasites,  and  care  In  cultural  operations  to  prevent 
Injury  to  tbe  plants  and  transference  of  tbe  organism. 

Leaf  scorch,  scab,  and  gray  mildew  of  cucumbers,  O.  Apfel  (Deut.  Ixindto. 
Presse,  42  {1915),  No.  85,  pp,  7«8,  729,  pi.  i).— This  contains  descriptions  of 
tbe  respective  effects  on  cucumber  of  Coryne^pora  melonia,  Cladotporium 
cucumerinum,  and  BotrytU  cinerea,  wltb  some  discussion  of  conditions  and 
means  of  their  communication.  Control  measures  Include  tbe  emplojrment  of 
only  sound  seed  wltb  good  cultural  conditions,  and  destruction  of  diseased 
plants. 

Control  of  Corynespora,  the  cause  of  leaf  scorch  of  cucumbers,  Obebsteim 
{Illus.  Schles.  MonaUchr.  Obit,  Oemuse  u.  Gartenhau,  4  (1915),  Ifo.  4,  pp.  41-4S, 
figs.  2). — ^Tbe  author  presents  some  information  collected  regarding  tbe  history, 
effects,  and  control  of  tbe  Corynespora  disease  of  cucumbers,  tbe  control 
measures  including  tbe  avoidance  of  suspected  soil,  seed,  or  plant  rubbish,  and 
disinfection  of  tbe  seed  bed  with  formalin. 

A  physiological  study  of  certain  strains  of  Fusarlum  oxysporum  and  F. 
trlchothecloldes  In  their  causal  relation  to  tuber  rot  and  wilt  of  Solanum 
tuberosum,  G.  K.  K.  Link  {Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1105,  p. 
^28).— Tbe  author  states  that  certain  strains  of  these  two  species  of  Fusarlum 
have  produced  both  tuber  rot  and  wilt  of  the  Irish  potato.  Wilt  Is  induced  by 
destruction  of  the  root  system  and  by  clogging  of  the  zylem  elements  in  the 
stem,  and  is,  in  mild  cases,  marked  by  such  symptoms  as  discoloration  of  the 
leaves,  curling  and  rolling  of  the  leaves,  and  production  of  aerial  tubers. 
Under  field  and  storage  conditions,  F.  oxysporum  is  said  to  be  probably  more 
responsible  for  wilt  than  F.  trichothecioides,  while  tbe  latter  species  is  more 
responsible  for  tuber  rotting.  Tbe  optimum  and  maximum  temperatures  of 
F.  oxysporum  are  higher  than  those  of  F.  trichothecioides.  On  the  other  hand, 
F.  trichothecioides  grows  well  at  temperatures  of  8  to  10°  C.  (46.4  to  50"  F.), 
while  the  other  species  does  not  F.  oxysporum  is  considered  more  cosmopoli- 
tan, and  it  can  utilize  materials  more  readily  than,  but  not  so  completely  as, 
does  F.  trichothecioides. 

Effect  of  certain  species  of  Fusarlum  on  the  composition  of  the  potato 
tuber,  L.  A.  Hawkins  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  5, 
pp.  183-196). — ^A  report  is  given  of  an  investigation  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  F.  oxysporum  and  F.  radicola  on  tbe  sucrose,  reducing  sugar,  starch, 
pentosan,  galactan,  and  crude  fiber  content  of  the  potato. 

It  was  found  that  these  fungi  reduced  the  content  of  sugar,  both  sucrose 
and  reducing  sugar,  pentosans,  galactans,  and  dry  matter.  The  starch  and 
metbyl  pentosans  were  apparently  not  affected  appreciably  and  tbe  crude  fiber 
content  was  not  reduced.  It  was  found  that  these  two  species  of  fungi  secrete 
sucrose,  maltase,  zylanase,  and  diastase,  the  last-mentioned  enzym  apparently 
being  incapable  of  acting  on  the  ungelatinized  potato  starch. 

Larte  blight  of  potato,  G.  P.  Dabnsll-Smith  and  B.  Mackinnon  (Agr.  Qaz, 
N.  8.  Wales,  26  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  67S-^8,  pis.  «).— Late  blight  (Phytophthora 
infestans),  which  became  serious  in  New  South  Wales  in  1909  and  widespread 
in  1910,  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  decreased  by  the  dry  conditions 
prevalent  in  Australia  for  some  years  past  The  development  of  the  fungus 
and  tbe  progress  of  tbe  disease  are  described. 

Experimental  culture  work  is  said  to  have  shown  that  the  fungus  thrives 
best  at  60  to  70*  F.,  no  conldia  forming  at  temperatures  above  77"*,  and  no 
further  growth  of  mycelium  taking  place  above  88*.    The  conldia  germinate 
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readily  between  50  and  7T*,  infecting  either  the  leaves  or  the  tnbers.  Experi- 
ments are  said  to  have  shown  that  the  loss  through  tuber  infection  is  decreased 
if  the  digging  is  postponed  for  a  weelc  or  more  after  the  dying  of  the  tops, 
except  in  very  wet  weather  and  on  low,  heavy  soil,  which  conditions  require 
early  digging.  Infected  tubers,  though  capable  of  spreading  the  disease,  show 
little  or  no  change,  the  wet  rots  sometimes  observed  being  due  to  the  entrance 
of  other  organisms. 

Ck>ntrol  measures  include  the  use  of  blight-free  seed,  complete  removal  of 
material  from  the  previous  crop,  rotation,  spraying  (which  is  regarded  as 
protective  only),  and  the  use  of  resistant  stock.  The  variety  New  Era  is 
said  to  have  yielded  excellent  results  since  its  appearance  several  years  ago. 

Biochemical  studies  on  potato  leaf  roll  disease. — V,  The  amylase  of  tubers 
from  plants  showing  leaf  roll,  G.  Doby  and  J.  BodnAb  (Ztschr,  P/lanzenkrank., 
25  {1915),  No,  1,  pp.  4-^6), — ^The  work  previously  reported  on  by  one  of  the 
authors  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  150)  has  been  extended  to  a  study  of  the  amylase  of 
tnbers. 

It  is  thought  that  the  amylase  of  potatoes  is  present  partly  as  zymogen, 
which  passes  over  continually  into  the  active  state.  The  activity  in  freshly 
expressed  sap  showed  no  relation  to  the  variety  or  origin  of  the  potatoes 
tested.    In  general,  sound  tubers  possess  more  zymogen  than  diseased  ones. 

These  studies  are  not  considered  as  having  yet  demonstrated  a  basal  chemical 
criterion  for  the  presence  of  leaf  roll,  or  as  having  decided  whether  the 
chemical  or  biochemical  changes  observed  in  diseased  tubers  are  the  cause  or 
the  effect  of  the  disease,  or  how  far  the  optimum  and  the  activities  of  amylase 
differ  in  sound  and  in  diseased  tubers. 

Bice  smut,  A.  A.  L.  Rutgers  (Dept,  Landb.,  Nijv,  en  Handel  [Dutch  Ea%t 
Indies^,  Meded.  Lab,  Plantemiekten,  No,  11  {19U),  pp.  7,  flga.  2),— A  descrip- 
tion, with  bibliography,  is  given  of  the  grain  smut  of  rice  and  of  the  causal 
fungus  (TUletia  Jiorrida),  which  is  considered  identical  with  T.  corona, 

A  new  brown  spot  disease  of  the  leaf  of  Glycine  hispida  caused  by  Septoria 
glycines  n.  sp.,  T.  Hemmi  {Trans,  Sapporo  Nat.  HUt.  8oc,,  6  {1915),  No,  1,  pp, 
12-17), — ^The  author  describes  a  disease  of  O,  hiapida  characterized  by  enlarg- 
ing spots  appearing  on  both  surfaces  of  young  leaves,  which  become  discolored 
and  fall,  the  disease  working  toward  the  top  of  the  plants  and  often  ruining  the 
entire  crop.  The  disease,  which  is  due  to  a  fun^s  described  as  8,  glycines 
n.  sp.,  spreads  most  rapidly  in  damp,  warm  weather  and  in  places  which  are 
incompletely  drained.  In  a  dry  season  or  place  the  disease  is  checked,  so  that 
the  upper  leaves  are  usually  not  attacked,  but,  if  the  favorable  conditions  set  up, 
the  disease  spreads  again  actively. 

The  newly  described  fungus  is  compared  as  regards  important  characters  with 
8.  9ojina,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  previously  noted  as  parasitic  on  the 
leaves  of  soy  bean. 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  tobacco  in  Balmatia  and  Galicia  in  1911,  1012, 
and  1013,  Pbeissbckeb  {FacU,  Mitt,  Csterr,  Tabakregie,  15  {1915),  No,  1-5, 
pp,  59-S4,  fig,  1), — In  two  sections  dealing  separately  with  Dalmatia  and  Galicia 
as  regards  the  causation,  during  this  period,  of  losses  to  the  tobacco  interests. 
notes  condensed  from  official  reports  are  given  on  plant  and  animal  pests,  injuries 
due  to  weather,  abnormalities  of  physiological  or  unknown  causation,  and  dis- 
eases caused  by  fungi  in  various  localities. 

The  endoconidia  of  Thielavia  basicola,  W.  B.  Bbieblet  {Ann,  Bot,  {London}, 
29  {1915),  No,  116,  pp,  483-^95,  pi,  1,  fig,  i).— -The  author  gives  an  account  of 
his  study  of  the  conidial  characters  and  behavior  in  T,  basicola  which  are 
thought  to  be  typical  of  those  in  all  fungi  producing  endoconidia. 
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The  first  conldium  differentiates  an  inner  wall  and  a  sheath  which  ruptures 
near  its  apex,  freeing  the  conldium.  Each  of  the  later  conidla  grow  and  push 
out  through  the  empty  sheath  of  the  first,  being  freed  from  the  next  below  by  the 
splitting  of  the  basal  wall  which  is  formed  between  the  two  cells  by  the  in* 
growth  of  a  basal  ring  which  finally  closes  In  the  center. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Watermelon  stem-end  rot,  F.  G.  Medcb  (U.  8,  DepL  Affr,,  J&w.  Agr,  Re- 
search,  6  {1916),  No,  4,  pp.  HB-15ft,  pi,  1). — ^A  preliminary,  report  is  given  of 
investigations  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  a  decay  of  watermelons  that 
has  been  frequently  noted  in  shipments  of  those  fruits.  Material  was  secured 
from  a  shipment  received  in  this  city  in  July,  1915,  and  an  examination  showed 
that  more  or  less  injury  had  occurred  in  a  very  uniform  manner.  In  the  early 
stages  the  presence  of  decay  was  indicated  by  a  watery  discoloration  of  the 
rind  in  an  area  closely  surrounding  and  apparently  extending  from  the  stem. 
From  this  all  stages  of  decay  were  noted  until  half  or  more  of  the  melon  was 
involved.  In  the  later  stages  the  rind  portion  becomes  soft  and  wrinkled  and 
the  flesh  below  is  slimy  and  blackened. 

From  the  material  secured  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Diplodia  was  iso- 
lated and  inoculation  experiments  produced  typical  decay.  The  specific  identity 
of  the  fungus  has  not  been  determined  but  inoculations  made  from  a  culture  of 
D.  tubericola  produced  a  decay  that  took  the  same  course  as  that  described 
above.  Species  of  Diplodia  are  known  to  attack  a  number  of  economic  plants, 
and  the  relation  of  some  of  these  to  the  watermelon,  it  is  thought,  might  possibly 
show  whether  a  species  found  on  one  host  would  grow  equally  well  upon  another. 

Brown  rot  of  fruit,  D.  M.  Cayley  (Oard,  Chron,,  S.  ser.,  58  {1915) ^  No,  1505, 
pp.  269,  270,  figs,  2), — It  is  stated  that  the  wet  weather  of  1915  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Sclerotinia  (Monilia)  fructigena,  causing  brown 
rot  of  apple  and  pear.  This  form  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  closely 
related  forms  8,  dnerea  on  stone  fruits  and  8.  laxa  on  apricots.  The  mycelium 
of  8.  fructigena  is  said  to  persist  in  the  twigs,  branches,  spurs,  and  mummied 
fruits  during  the  winter  and  to  produce  conidia  by  the  time  the  apple  and  pear 
blossoms  open.  It  is  said  that  the  fungus  may  be  spread  by  contact  of  injured 
with  sound  fruits  in  handling,  as  the  fungus  is  a  wound  parasite  developing 
rapidly  from  very  minute  injuries. 

A  Bordeaux  spray  in  early  spring  before  the  blossoms  open  is  recommended. 
Affected  parts  should  be  removed  and  burned  during  the  winter,  and  rotten 
apples  should  be  carefully  removed  in  summer. 

Experiments  for  control  of  apple  scab,  H.  S.  Jackson  and  J.  R.  Winston 
(Oregon  8ta,,  Bien.  Rpt,  Hood  River  8ta,,  191S-U,  pp.  6-18,  figs,  7).— -Results 
are  given  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  for  the  control 
of  apple  scab,  in  which  lime-sulphur,  atomic  sulphur,  soluble  sulphur,  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  used  separately  or  in  combination  with  other  materials. 

As  a  result  of  one  season's  work,  the  most  important  application  for  the 
prevention  of  scab  proved  to  be  the  delayed  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur  and 
Black  Leaf  40.  Lime-sulphur  was  found  the  most  efficient  preventive  of  any 
one  mixture  used.  Severe  fruit  injury  was  often  found  to  follow  summer  appli- 
cation of  lime-sulphur  when  made  just  previous  to  extremely  hot  weather.  It 
is  said  that  neither  atomic  nor  soluble  sulphur  can  be  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  scab  when  used  in  all  applications,  but  good  results  followed  the  application 
of  atomic  sulphur  in  the  calyx  and  subsequent  applications  where  lime-sulphur 
had  been  used  in  the  first  application.  No  appreciable  fruit  or  foliage  Injury 
was  observed  where  this  method  was  followed. 
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The  use  of  lime-sulpliur  as  a  sommer  spray  for  apple  scab,  O.  O.  Vincent 
(Idaho  Sta.  Bui,  85  (1916),  pp.  16,  ftg9.  5). — ^The  results  are  given  of  three  years' 
experiments  in  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  as  a  summer  spray  for  apple  scab.  The 
experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  college  orchard  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
lime-sulphur  as  a  sunmier  spray  for  scab  and  to  determine  the  number  of  appli- 
cations needed  to  hold  the  disease  in  check.  As  a  result  of  the  work,  it  is 
claimed  that  lime-sulphur  is  an  effective  remedy  for  the  control  of  apple  scab, 
good  results  being  secured  during  wet  as  well  as  dry  seasons.  The  cost  of  three 
applications  was  8.1  cts.  per  tree. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  foimd  that  different  varieties  varied 
In  resistance  to  the  disease.  Grimes  Grolden  is  said  to  be  quite  resistant,  and 
one  application  made  at  the  time  the  buds  were  showing  pink  reduced  the 
fungus  attack  to  a  negligible  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  Wagener,  Rome,  and 
Jonathan  were  subject  to  attack  and  neither  one  nor  two  applications  were 
sufficient  to  check  the  disease  completely. 

In  addition  to  spraying,  the  author  recommends  pruning,  cultivation,  and 
ferttlizaUon. 

The  common  diseases  of  the  pear,  G.  W.  Mabtin  {New  Jersey  8tas,  Giro.  52 
{1915),  pp.  6-12,  figs.  6). — ^The  author  describes  the  more  conunon  diseases  of 
the  pear  and  gives  suggestions  for  their  control.  A  spray  calendar  is  given, 
in  which  time  of  application,  fungicide  or  insecticide,  and  the  principal  causes 
of  injury  are  indicated. 

Apricot  disease  in  the  Bhone  Valley,  P.  Ohhtlot  and  Masonnat  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Agr.  France,  1  {1915),  No.  15,  pp.  476-477). — ^The  report  of  this 
outbreak  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  50).  MonUia  oinerea  and  M. 
UuM  have  both  been  claimed  to  cause  the  disease. 

Brown  rot  of  prunes  and  cherries  in  the  Faclflc  Northwest,  O.  Brooks  and 
D.  F.  FiSHKR  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  668  {1916),  pp.  10,  pis.  5).— The  authors 
r^iort  upon  an  investigation  of  blossom  infection  and  fruit  rot  of  prunes  and 
cherries,  both  of  which  diseases  are  said  to  have  become  quite  destructive  in 
parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  investigation  indicates  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  Sderotinia  cinerea,  and  spraying  experiments  have  shown  the  prac- 
ticability of  materially  reducing  loss  from  this  fungus.  The  blossom  blight 
was  found  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  poor  set  of  prune  fruit  in  1915,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  brown  rot  on  the  fruit  destroyed  a  large  amount  in 
transit  and  storage. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  work  with  prunes,  it  was  found  that  both  self-boiled  lime 
sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  when  properly  applied,  give  satisfactory  control. 
Four  applications  are  recommended,  the  first  just  before  the  blossoms  open, 
the  second  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  the  third  three  or  four  weeks  later, 
with  a  fourth  about  four  weeks  before  harvesting. 

Blossom  infection  and  fruit  rot  of  cherries  due  to  the  same  cause  have  been 
Investigated,  and  while  work  with  cherries  has  not  been  carried  out  so  fully 
as  with  prunes,  it  is  thought  that  a  treatment  similar  to  that  given  for  prunes 
would  satisfactorily  control  the  diseases. 

Perodd  for  Peronospora  on  ffnipevlnes,  F.  Gvozdenovic  {8taz.  Sper.  Agr. 
Jtal.,  48  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  156-174)- — Perocld,  three  forms  of  which  are  pre- 
pared as  chemical  by-products,  Is  said  to  have  shown  a  considerable  degree  of 
efficiency  for  the  control  of  grape  downy  mildew. 

Citrofl  bark  rot,  G.  H.  Zkbbst  {PhUippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  8  {1915), 
No.  2,  pp.  95-97). — It  is  stated  that  since  1911  citrus  culture  has  suffered 
severdy  from  a  bark  rot  occurring  over  practically  the  entire  province  of 
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Batangas.  The  mandarin  (C.  nobilU)  appears  to  be  extremely  sensitiTe,  the 
calamondin  (C.  nUtis)  being  less  sev^^y  injured,  and  the  sweet  orange  (C 
aurantium)  and  the  pomelo  (C.  decumana)  being  seldom  affected  to  a  serious 
degree. 

The  disease  and  its  results  are  described.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
unfavorable  soil  and  culture  conditions,  one  of  the  main  factors  being  the 
packing  of  the  soil,  which  prevents  aeration  and  drainage.  Irregularity  of 
water  supply  appears  to  be  another  factor.  Recommendations  include  proper 
plowing,  varying  in  depth  each  year,  planting  in  the  rainy  season  to  cover  crops, 
which  should  be  cut  and  left  as  a  mulch  during  the  dry  season,  removal  of 
diseased  spots,  and  covering  the  wounds  with  lead  paint 

Some  abnormalities  of  the  coconut  palm,  T.  Fetch  {Ann.  Roy,  Bot,  Qard, 
Peradeniya,  6  (1915),  No.  i,  pp.  21-SO). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  abnor- 
malities which  he  has  noted  during  the  last  few  years,  including  yellow  coco- 
nuts, double  coconuts,  proliflcatlon,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  perianth. 

The  effect  of  lightning  on  coconut  palms,  T.  Fetch  {Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard. 
Peradeniya,  6  (1915),  No.  i,  pp.  31-4^). — ^The  author  gives  collected  accounts  and 
his  own  observations  of  injuries  to  coconut  palms  by  lightning  in  tropical  ami 
subtropical  regions.  The  visible  effects  discussed  are  combustion  of  the  crown, 
mechanical  injury,  and  exudation  of  the  gum,  often  with  little  or  no  indication 
of  mechanical  injury.  The  last  is  thought  to  be  sometimes  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  heat  generated  by  the  electrical  discharge. 

Black  canker  of  chestnut,  L.  Fetri  {Alpe  [Italy],  t.  «er.,  B  {1915),  No9.  5, 
pp.  9i-99,  pi.  1;  5,  pp.  188-196,  flg9.  S). — Discussing  the  findings  and  views  of 
others  regarding  the  factors  which  produce  or  favor  black  canker  of  chestnut, 
the  author  describes  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  associated  with  the  presence  of  several  fungi.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  rapid  and  quickly  fatal  attack  usual  to  Goryneum 
and  the  progress  and  behavior  of  the  other  fungi  which  commonly  precede  it  as 
regards  the  original  attack  and  in  some  cases  possibly  furnish  the  conditions 
for  its  rapidly  destructive  phase.  It  is  stated  that  frost  injuries  apparently 
favor  Goryneum  attack,  which,  in  this  case,  may  be  of  limited  extent 

From  a  study  of  the  questions  whether  black  rot  of  the  roots  precedes  or 
follows  the  inftetion  of  the  branches  and  stem  and  whether  Ck>ryneum  is  able 
to  attack  directly  the  roots  and  base  of  the  trunk,  the  author  has  concluded 
that,  in  case  of  plants  Just  beginning  to  show  disease,  the  base  of  the  trunk  and 
contiguous  portions  of  the  larger  roots  may  be  found  to  show  the  alterations 
associated  with  black  rot  before  Coryneum  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  upper 
portions.  The  infection  of  the  base  of  the  stem  by  Goryneum  may  be  noted  in 
nursery  stock  or  in  chestnuts  used  as  replants  where  older  plants  have  died  with 
black  rot.  The  initially  basal  attack  by  Goryneum  appears  to  be  limited  by 
the  age  of  the  plant.  It  is  said  that  it  may  be  difficult  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  to  establish  the  order  of  precedence  of  the  two  infections,  that  of 
Goryneum  proceeding  from  above  downward  and  that  of  other  fungi  proceeding 
upward. 

The  influence  of  the  tannin  content  of  the  host  plant  on  Endothia  para* 
sitica  and  related  species,  M.  T.  Gook  and  G.  W.  Wilson  {Bot.  Qaz.,  60  {1915), 
No.  5,  pp.  8i6-S61). — ^This  is  a  more  extended  report  on  investigations  the  main 
results  of  which  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  646). 

The  influence  of  ether  on  the  growth  of  Endothia,  M.  T.  Gook  and  O.  W. 
Wilson  {Bot.  Oaz.,  60  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  412,  41S).— The  authors,  giving  results 
of  some  studies  in  connection  with  those  noted  above,  state  that  while  small 
quantities  of  ether  in  liquid  culture  media  appear  to  have  a  stimulating  effect 
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on  B.  paraHtioa,  the  use  of  proportions  from  0.2  per  cent  up  retards  germina- 
tloo,  and  the  use  of  those  from  0.4  per  cent  upward  results  Injuriously  to  the 
growth  of  the  fungus. 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  in  Java,  A.  A.  L.  Rutgebs  and 
K.  W.  Daicmebican  (Dept.  Landh,,  Nifv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  Bast  Indies],  Meded. 
Lab,  Ptantemiekteny  No.  10  (1914),  pp.  45,  pl8.  12,  flg,  i).— This  is  a  somewhat 
systematic  discussion  of  local  Insect  enemies,  diseases,  and  abnormalities  of 
H.  broMieMU  classified  according  to  portion  of  the  plant  attacked,  with  ref- 
erences under  the  several  sections  to  related  literature.  Parasitic  fungi  named 
in  connection  with  diseases  include,  on  the  roots,  Fames  semitostus,  Hymeno- 
ehmte  noxia,  and  SphoBrostilbe  repens;  on  the  branches,  Corticium  salmonicolor 
{€,  iavanicum),  Thyridaria  tarda,  OUgosporium  alborubrum,  and  Phyllosticta 
ramicola;  on  the  trunk,  Phytophthora  faberi;  and  on  the  leaves,  Phyllosticta 
hevetB  and  Pestdlozzia  palmarum.  Injurious  changes  in  the  latex  and  prepared 
rubber  are  discussed,  also  such  abnormalities  as  excrescences  and  fasciations. 

The  psendosclerotla  of  Lentinus  simllis  and  L.  infundibullf ormis,  T.  Petch 
{Ann,  Boy,  Bot,  Oard,  Peradeniya,  6  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  1-18,  pi.  1 )  .—Reviewing 
related  contributions  and  describing  a  study  of  sclerotia  In  Lentinus  found  on 
stumps  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  the  author  states  that  in  addition  to  species  pos- 
sessing a  true  sclerotium,  there  appear  to  exist  others  whose  mycelium  merely 
binds  together  the  earth  in  a  large  compact  mass^  while  L.  simUis  and  L. 
infundibuHformis  exhibit  a  third  type  in  which  the  skeleton  of  the  pseudo- 
sclerotlum  consists  of  the  wood  of  the  host  plant.  It  is  considered  as  still  an 
open  question  whether  these  types  are  definitely  associated  with  different 
species  of  Lentinus  or  are  merely  stages  which  may  be  assumed  by  the  scle- 
rotium in  any  given  species. 

Leaf -spot  disease  of  lime,  E.  S.  Salmon  and  H.  Wobmald  {Oard.  Chron.,  S. 
ser.,  58  {1915),  No.  1500,  pp.  19S,  194,  fiffs.  2).— It  is  stated  that  a  leaf  and  shoot 
disease  of  lime  or  linden  trees  near  Maidstone  in  Kent  has  been  identified  as 
OloDosporium  tUUBColum,  reported  on  the  Ckintincnt  by  Laubert  in  1004  (E.  S.  R., 
16,  p.  968),  but  not  previously  recorded  in  England.  The  disease  and  the  habits 
of  the  fungus  are  described. 

Infection  studies  with  Melampsora  on  Japanese  willows,  T.  Matsiticoto 
{Trans.  Sapporo  Nat,  Hist.  Soc,,  6  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  22-57,  figs.  5).— Giving  an 
account  of  morphological,  systematic,  and  infection  studies,  regarded  as  being 
of  a  preliminary  character,  on  several  species  of  Melampsora,  the  author  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  a  connection  exists  between  the  Melampsora  on  Populus 
8pp.  and  the  cteoma  spores  on  Chelidonium  majus,  although  this  could  not  be 
definitely  settled  with  the  material  obtained.  It  is  thought  probable  that  a 
disease  of  Salix  caprea  in  Japan  may  be  due  to  the  rust  fungus  which  has  been 
designated  as  M,  larid-caprwarum. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  new  species  M.  yeeoensis  on  8.  jes- 
soentis  (csoma  stage  on  Corydalis  ambigua),  M.  laricirmiyabeana  on  8.  miya- 
beana  (ceoma  on  Larix  europwa  and  L.  leptolepis),  and  M.  larici-opaoa  on 
8.  opaca  (cseoma  on  L.  europma  and  L.  leptolepis). 

The  recent  outbreaks  of  white  pine  blister  rust,  P.  Spaulding  {Jour.  Wash, 
Acad.  8cL,  6  {1916),  No.  4*  PP-  102,  i(?5).— Giving  a  brief  account  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  in  this  country,  the  author  states  that  in  the  years  1909  to  1914 
there  were  11  outbreaks  of  the  disease ;  that  is,  cases  where  it  escaped  from 
diseased  pines  and  attacked  currant  or  gooseberry.  Owing  to  favorable  weather 
conditions  during  1915,  it  spread  very  readily  and  for  relatively  long  distances. 
Twelve  outbreaks  were  noted,  the  extent  of  attack  varying  from  a  few  bushes 
to  a  single  area  of  from  400  to  500  square  miles.    It  is  stated  that  all  of  the 
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species  of  currant  and  gooseberry  tested  thus  far  have  been  found  to  be  sus- 
ceptible, tlie  widely  distributed  black  currant  (Ribes  nigrum)  being  especially  so. 

Discussion  on  decay  in  timber  {Trans.  Canad,  Soc,  Civ.  Engin.,  29  {1915}, 
pt.  i,  pp.  324-965,  figs.  29).— This  discussion,  participated  in  by  a  number  of 
engineers,  deals  with  the  conditions,  forms,  and  results  of  attacks  on  various 
woods,  as  In  mill  and  other  structural  timbers,  by  fungi,  more  particularly  by 
Merulius  lacn/mans,  Coniophora  cerebella,  and  Trametes  serialis,  as  well  as 
other  fungi  not  yet  identified. 

Among  the  more  resistant  woods  heart  pine  stands  very  high,  as  does  also 
wood  containing  tannin  in  relation  with  Merulius.  Moisture  which  may  con- 
dense following  a  fall  in  temperature  greatly  favors  attacks  in  many  cases.  Air 
driven  from  near  the  surface  of  warm,  moist  earth  may  become  saturated  and 
give  up  moisture  in  a  cooler  underground  space,  wetting  the  wood  instead  )f 
drying  it.  A  water  pipe  may  cool  surrounding  air  to  saturation  and  rot  adja- 
cent timbers.  Certain  materials  absorb  water  at  high  temperatures  and  give  it 
up  ut  lower  temperatures.  Hygroscopic  salts  may  form  in  certain  situations  or 
processes.  It  is  thought  that  M.  lacrymans  may  obtain  the  moisture  and  oxygen 
it  requires  from  the  wood  it  decomposes. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGT. 

A  history  of  British  mammals,  G.  B.  H.  Babbett-Hamilton  and  M.  A.  G. 
HiNTON  {London:  Chimey  d  Jackson,  1915,  {voL  2},  pt.  17,  pp.  505-552,  pis.  ft, 
fig9.  -i). — A  continuation  of  the  Muridse  of  the  Rodentia,  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  34,  p.  57)  in  which  descriptions  of  the  field  mouse,  the  Hebridean  field 
mouse,  the  St.  Klida  field  mouse,  the  Fair  Isle  field  mouse,  the  yellow-necked 
field  mouse,  and  De  Winton's  field  mouse  of  the  genus  Apodemus  are  given,  and 
a  description  of  the  genus  Micromys  commenced. 

Some  observations  on  the  rate  of  dlfirestlon  In  different  groups  of  wild 
birds,  W.  E.  CkiixiNGE  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol.,  10  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  65-68).— Experi- 
ments tabulated  show  that  the  rate  of  digestion  differs  in  the  rook  from  that  In 
the  English  sparrow,  and  that  these  two  birds  and  the  starling  digest  the 
stomach  contents  in  a  period  of  from  4  to  4.5  hours. 

A  synopsis  of  the  races  of  the  long-tailed  goat-sucker,  Caprlmulgus  mac- 
rurus,  H.  C.  Oberholseb  {Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  ^8  {1915),  pp.  587-599). 

A  review  of  the  subspecies  of  the  ruddy  kingfisher,  Entomothera  coro- 
manda,  H.  0.  Oberholseb  {Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  48  {1915),  pp.  639-657). 

Entomological  Investigations,  H.  F.  Wilson  and  L.  Ghilds  {Oregon  Sta., 
Bien.  Rpt.  Hood  River  8ta.,  1913-H,  pp.  40-50). — In  studies  made  of  the  insects 
of  the  Hood  River  Valley,  the  codling  moth  was  found  to  be  the  most  important 
pest  Observations  of  this  insect  made  during  the  period  under  report  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  a  third  brood.  It  is  said  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  prior  to  harvesting,  a  large  number  of  young  larvae  appeared  and  entered 
the  fruit,  causing  considerable  damage,  and  that  the  damage  was  serious,  even 
in  orchards  where  three  spray  applications  had  been  previously  made. 

Statistical  data  relating  to  codling  moth  work  in  twelve  orchards  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form  for  several  varieties  of  apple,  showing  the  extent  of 
damage  to  the  fruit,  with  various  spraying  dates,  strengths,  and  combinations 
of  brands.  Arsenate  of  lead  in  combination  with  blackleaf  40,  lime-sulphur, 
and  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  very  efllclent  results. 

Observations  relative  to  seasonal  history  and  habits  are  Included.  The  adults 
emerge  in  May  and  commence  to  oviposit  as  soon  as  the  evening  temperature 
rises  to  60**  F.  or  above,  which  condition  prevails  about  June  1.    The  earliest 
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larvae  in  the  spring  reach  maturity  about  July  7  to  10,  from  which  time  mature 
larvs  and  pups  can  be  found  until  the  latter  part  of  July.  By  August  1  the 
eggs  of  the  second  generation  begin  to  appear,  and  by  August  10  the  young 
larvA  are  entering  the  fruit  quite  freely.  Larvse  and  pups  were  found  in 
October,  which,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  the  third  generation  of  moths, 
above  mentioned,  or  possibly  stragglers  from  the  second  generation.  Brief 
reference  is  made  to  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  by  the  two  forms  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  a  report  upon  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34, 
p.  548).  The  second  spray  should  be  made  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatching 
and  the  first  brood  of  larvs  are  entering  the  fruit,  probably  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  calyx  or  first  spray,  or  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  The 
third  application,  usually  given  to  check  the  larvs  of  the  second  brood,  should 
be  made  about  six  weeks  after  the  second,  or  from  July  25  to  August  5.  Where 
a  fourth  spray  is  thought  desirable  for  late-appearing  larvae,  it  should  be 
applied  about  September  1. 

I>ata  relating  to  a  number  of  minor  pests  follow.  Those  thus  mentioned  are 
the  brown  mite,  which  feeds  primarily  on  clover,  alfalfa,  and  peas,  but  also 
occurs  on  fruit  trees  and  in  some  instances  causes  considerable  injury;  the 
cUmblng  or  variegated  cutworm  which  bores  into  the  fruit ;  the  fruit-tree  leaf- 
roller,  which,  though  present  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  only  been  a  source  of  damage  during  the  past  two  or  three  years;  the 
brown  apple  aphis  which  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  loss  through  its 
injury  to  the  fruit ;  the  woolly  apple  aphis  and  the  green  apple  aphis ;  the  pear 
slug;  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  oyster  shell  scale;  the  peach  and  prune  twig 
miner ;  and  the  apple  leaf  miner. 

Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  British  Columbia,  1915  (Proc. 
Ent.  Soc.  Brit.  ColumJHa,  n.  ser,.  No.  7  (1915),  pp.  48).-— The  first  part  (pp. 
5-21)  of  this  report  presents  the  proceedings  of  the  second  midsxmiraer  meeting 
of  1914,  the  second  part  (pp.  22-45)  those  of  1915,  in  continuation  of  the  report 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  651). 

The  following  are  the  more  important  i)aper,s  presented ;  Insect  Notes  from  the 
Okflnogan  in  1914,  by  M.  Ruhman  (pp.  7-11) ;  The  Ctootrol  of  Incipient  Infesta- 
tion of  Codling  Moth  In  a  New  District,  by  W.  H.  Lyne  (pp.  11-13)  ;  Sprays  of 
Up-To-Date  Interest,  by  L.  L.  Palmer  (pp.  14-16) ;  The  Tarnished  Plant  Bug 
(Lygus  pratensis),  by  R.  C.  Treherne  (pp.  16-18) ;  The  Part  Played  by  Insects 
in  the  Spread  of  Plant  Diseases,  by  J.  W.  Eastham  (pp.  18-21) ;  Insect  Pests 
in  Greenhouses,  by  G.  B.  Wilkerson  (pp.  25-30) ;  Notes  on  Some  Insects  of  the 
Lower  Fraser  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Qetchell  (pp.  30-33) ;  CJomments  on  Some  Pe- 
culiarities In  Connection  with  the  Life  History  of  the  Codling  Moth  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  by  W.  H.  Lyne  (pp.  33-35)  ;  Shade  Tree  and  Ornamental  Insects 
of  British  Columbia,  by  R.  C.  Treherne  (pp.  35-41) ;  The  Outbreak  of  Locusts 
of  1914,  by  T.  Wilson  (pp.  41-43) ;  Notes  on  Birds  Likely  to  be  of  Service  in 
the  Destruction  of  Grasshoppers  in  the  Nicola  Valley,  by  L.  B.  Taylor  (pp.  43- 
45) ;  and  The  Kansas  Remedy  for  the  Ck)ntrol  of  Locusts,  by  A.  Gibson  (p.  45). 
[Economic  entomology]  {Ztachr,  Angeto.  Ent,  2  {1915),  No.  i,  pp,  264,  flffs. 
119). — ^The  several  papers  here  presented  deal  with  The  Potato  Fleabeetle 
{PsyUiodes  afHni»),  of  which  the  morphology  and  biology  of  the  Immature 
stages  are  considered  by  F.  T51g  (pp.  1-9)  and  the  morphology  and  bionomics 
of  the  adult,  by  F.  Helkertlnger  (pp.  10-28) ;  Flacherie  of  the  Mediterranean 
Flour  Moth  (Ephestia  kiihnieUa)  and  the  Causative  Agent,  Bacillus  thuringien- 
fM  n.  sp.,  by  B.  Berliner  (pp.  29-56) ;  Biology  of  the  Tachlnids  Parasetigena 
segregata  and  Panzeria  tudis,  by  H.  Prell  (pp.  57-148) ;  Artificial  Infestation 
of  the  Vine  Caterpillars  (Cochylis  amHgueUa  and  Polychroais  botrana)  by 
54530*— No.  i 
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Parasitic  Insects,  by  K.  H.  C.  Jordan  (pp.  149-157) ;  Morphological  and  Sys- 
tematic Investigations  of  the  Red  Spider  {Tetranychus  dufour),  by  I.  Tragftrdh 
(pp.  158-163) ;  and  Notes  on  the  Outbreaks  of  the  Kieferneuie  {Panolis  pirn- 
perda)  in  the  Dresden  Forest  Reserve,  by  Neumelster  (pp.  164-167), 

The  distribution  of  California  insects,  I,  E.  O.  Essig  {Mo.  Bui,  Com,  Hort. 
CaL,  5  (1916),  No,  S,  pp.  119-120,  fig9.  6). — The  author  considers  the  distribution 
of  six  of  the  more  Important  insects  occurring  in  California,  and  presents  maps 
which  show  the  occurrence  of  each. 

Observations  on  insect  pests  in  Grenada,  H.  A.  BAixotr  {Bvl,  Ent.  Research, 
6  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  173-181), — ^The  notes  here  presented  relate  to  the  cacao 
thrips  (Heliothripa  rubrocinctus) ,  the  cacao  beetle  (Stirastoma  depresaum)^ 
the  acrobat  ant  (Cremastogaster  sp.),  and  the  control  of  scale  insects  by  natural 
enemies. 

The  insects  of  central  Europe,  especially  Germany,  edited  by  G.  Schb{5dkb 
(Die  Insekten  Mittdeuropaa  insbesondere  DeutscJUands.  Stuttgart:  Franckh*- 
acfie  Verlagshandlung,  1914,  vols,  2,  pp.  VIII +256,  pis.  5,  figs,  124;  9,  pp,  VIII + 
21S,  pis.  8,  figs.  ISS). — In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  the  first  of  which  is 
not  at  hand,  the  Formicldffi  are  dealt  with  by  H.  Stltz  (pp.  1-111)  and  the 
Ichneumonidse,  Braconidse,  Ohalcididie,  etc..  by  O.  Schmiedeknecht  (pp.  IIS- 
256) ;  and  in  the  third  the  GynipidA  by  J.  J.  Kieffer  (pp.  1-94)  and  the  Ten- 
thredlnldse,  Cephidse,  Siricidie,  and  Oryssidffi  by  E.  Enslin  (pp.  95-213).  An 
extensive  bibliography  and  an  index  to  the  genera  and  species  accompany  each 
paper.    Several  colored  plates  are  included. 

Manufacturingr  tests  of  cotton  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-add  gas,  W.  S. 
Dean  (U,  S,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  866  (1916),  pp.  12). — Spinning  and  chemical  labora- 
tory tests  reported  indicate  that  fumigation  of  cotton  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  does  not  affect,  to  any  material  extent,  the  percentages  of  waste,  spinning 
qualities,  tensile  strength,  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  mercerizing  properties  of  the 
cotton. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  olive  insects  of  Eritrea  and  of  South 
Africa,  F.  Silvestbi  (Bol,  Lab,  Zool,  Gen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  9 
(1914-15),  pp.  240-884,  figs.  18;  abs,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Romel,  Mo.  Bui, 
Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  765-768).— A  detailed 
account  of  observations  of  insect  enemies  of  Olea  chrysophylla  and  0.  verru- 
cosa made  during  the  course  of  excursions  In  quest  of  parasites  of  the  olive  fly 
(Dacus  olecB),  Systematic  descriptions  of  many  species  new  to  science  are 
accompanied  by  biological  notes. 

Forest  insects  of  Sweden,  I.  TragAbdh  (Sveriges  Skogsinsekter.  Stockholm: 
Hugo  Oebers,  pp.  VIII +279,  pis,  16,  figs.  186;  rev.  in  Canad.  Ent.,  ^7  (1915),  No. 
6,  pp.  199,  200). — Following  preliminary  chapters  on  the  characters  and  organi- 
zation of  Insects,  their  development,  and  general  methods  of  control,  the  author 
deals  with  the  different  orders,  commencing  with  the  Ooleoptera,  describing 
those  families  and  their  members  that  are  injurious  to  forests  or  useful  as 
parasitic  or  predacious  enemies  of  forest  Insects.  A  special  chapter  Is  devoted 
to  gall-making  insects  and  Eriophyes  and  another  to  control  measures.  The 
work  concludes  with  a  table  giving  keys  to  the  various  insects  according  to 
the  trees  and  parts  of  the  trees  they  attack. 

Descriptions  of  a  new  genus  and  species  of  the  discodrllid  worms,  M.  C. 
Hall  (Proc.  U.  8,  Nat.  Mus.,  48  (1915),  pp.  187-198,  figs.  8) .—CeratodrUus 
thysaaiosomus  collected  on  crayfish  in  the  streams  of  Great  Basin,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Is  described  as  representing  a  new  genus  and  species. 

An  anatomical  note  on  the  genus  Chordelles,  A.  Wetmobe  (Proc.  Biol,  Soc, 
Wash.,  28  (1915),  pp,  175,  176,  fig.  1). 
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White  ants  in  Japan,  M.  Yaivo  (EsstraeU  from  Bui.  Forest  Expt,  8ta,,  Tokyo, 
1915,  pp.  13^142,  pl8.  9). — ^The  present  paper  describes  three  species  of  termites 
which  occnr  in  the  main  island,  Shlkolni,  and  Kiushn,  namely,  Leucotermes 
(Reticulitermes)  spenUus,  Coptotermes  formotanui,  and  Oalotermes  (Glypto- 
termes)  aatsutnenHs,  indnding  their  lif&  history,  natural  enemies,  distribution, 
and  the  damage  which  they  cause. 

A  new  Trichodectes  from  the  goat,  V.  L.  Ksslloqq  and  S.  Nakatama  (Psyche, 

22  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  89^5,  fig.  i).— The  name  Trichodectes  hermsi  is  given  to 
a  species  taken  from  a  badly  infested  youx^  merino  goat  near  Inverness,  Marin 
County,  Cal. 

Bendrotettlz  quereas,  A.  N.  GAtrnELL  {Psyche,  22  {1915),  No,  2,  pp.  52^4). — 
Considerable  damage  was  done  by  this  species  at  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  during  the 
season  of  1914. 

The  control  of  locusts  in  Italy,  A.  LimABDONi  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome], 
Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  522-5S2,  pis.  2).— A 
summary  of  control  work  in  Italy. 

The  question  of  the  bacterial  method  of  controlling  locusts,  A.  V.  Gbatohov 
{Zhur.  MikrobioL,  No.  1-2  {1914).  P-  175;  abs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  8er.  A,  5 
{1915),  No.  11,  pp.  €99,  too). — ^The  author  suggests  the  passing  of  the  bacillus 
{CoccobaciUus  acridiorum)  directly  from  dead  insects  of  one  series  into  those 
of  another  without  any  Intermediate  cultivation  on  agar-agar,  thus  eliminating 
the  danger  of  losing  the  virus. 

The  biological  method  for  the  destruction  of  locusts,  F.  d'Herelus  (Compt. 
Rend,  Acad.  Soi.  [Paris],  161  {1915),  No.  17,  pp.  503^05;  abs.  in  Rev.  Appl. 
Ent.,  Ber.  A,  4  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  14,  15). — ^A  further  report  of  work  with  Cocco- 
baciUus acridiorum  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  752),  which  was  carried  on  in  Tunis. 

A  test  of  Coecebacillus  acridiorum  d*Herelle  on  locusts  in  the  Philippines, 
M.  A.  Babbes  and  O.  R.  Jones  {Philippine  Jour.  ScL,  Sect.  B,  10  {1915),  No.  2, 
pp.  163-116). — ^Experiments  conducted  in  the  Philippines  with  (Edaleus  nigro- 
fasdatus  and  Locusta  migratoroides  in  which  cultures  of  C.  acridiorum  from 
the  Pasteur  Institute  were  used  gave  negative  results.  Reports  received  from 
consuls  In  Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Algeria  In  response  to  a  request  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  resufts  obtained  from  the  use  of  C.  acridiorum  in  those 
countries  are  appended.  The  information  given  seems  to  indicate  that  thus  far 
the  use  of  this  organism  has  not  been  practical. 

Two  new  ThTsanoptera  from  West  Africa,  with  a  note  on  the  synonymy  of 
the  FhlcBothripidsB,  J.  D.  Hood  {Psyche,  23  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  6-12,  pi  1). 

A  new  vine  thripa  from  Cyprus,  R.  S.  Baonaix  {BiU.  Ent.  Research,  6 
(1915),  No.  2,  pp.  199,  209).— A  thrips  which  Is  Injurious  to  vines  in  Cyprus  is 
described  as  Cryptothrips  breviooUis  n.  sp. 

The  cabbage  harlequin  bug  or  calico  bug  (Murgantla  histrionica),  W.  A. 
Thomas  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Ore.  28  {1915),  pp.  4^  fig.  1).— A  brief  account 
with  remedial  measures. 

The  immature  stair^s  of  Tropidosteptes  cardinaUs,  M.  D.  Lbonabd  {Psyche, 

23  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  1-3,  pi.  1).— This  capsid  was  the  source  of  some  injury  to 
the  leaves  of  ash  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Synoptical  keys  to  the  genera  of  the  North  American  Miridss,  E.  P.  Van 
DczEE  {Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.,  Ent.,  1  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  199-216) .—The  keys  here 
given  cover  all  but  eight  of  the  genera  of  the  hemipterous  family  Miridie  thus 
fur  recorded  from  America  north  of  Mexico. 

The  immature  stages  of  two  Hemiptera,  Empoasca  obtusa  and  Lopidea 
robinife,  M.  D.  Leonard  {Ent.  News,  27  {1916),  No,  2,  pp.  49-54,  pls.  «).— Tech- 
nical descriptions  are  given  of  the  several  stages  of  these  insects. 
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A  psyllid  ffall  on  Jnnciis  (Livia  maculipennis),  Edith  M.  Patch  {Ptychs, 
2S  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  21,  22,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  records  the  occurrence  of  L. 
WMOuUpennit  on  Juncus  at  Magnolia  Tillage,  Mass. 

A  synopsis  of  the  aphid  tribe  Pterocommlni,  H.  F.  WQ.80N  (Ann.  JSfnI.  Soc, 
Amer.,  8  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  347-858,  ftgt.  18).— Ten  species  of  this  tribe  have 
been  described,  of  which  three  have  beea  recorded  from  Kurope  and  five  from 
America.  All  the  known  species  commonly  feed  on  willows  and  poplars,  and 
one  species  Is  recorded  as  also  being  found  on  maple. 

The  pea  aphis,  A  Mobdvilko  (Trudy  B^ro  Bnt.  [Petroffrad],  8  (1915),  No. 
S,  2.  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  pp.  54,  pla.  2,  fig9.  4:  <^^<*  ^  ^^*  Appl.  Ent.,  Ser.  A,  S 
(1915),  No.  11,  pp.  792-704). — ^The  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
paper.    The  synonymy  and  a  bibliography  are  appended. 

Some  intermediates  in  the  AphididsB,  A  O.  Baxeb  and  W.  F.  Tubneb  (Proc 
Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  18  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  10-14)- 

A  new  erenns  and  qpecies  of  Aleyrodid»  from  British  Oniana,  A  Li.  Quain- 
TANCE  and  A  G.  Baker  (Ann.  Ent.  Soc  Amer.,  8  (1915),  No.  4*  PP-  569-971,  flffM. 
18). — EudiaXewrodicus  hodhinl  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  reared  from  leaves  of  Erythrina 
glauoa  at  Berbice,  is  described. 

The  European  fir  trunk  bark  loose  (Chermes  [Dreyfusia]  picen)  appar- 
ently long  established  in  the  United  States,  J.  Kotinskt  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc, 
Wash.,  18  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  14-16). — Specimens  of  balsam  fir  bark  rather  heavily 
infested  with  this  bark  louse  are  said  to  have  been  received  from  Mt  Monad- 
nock,  N.  H.  It  is  stated  that  the  infestation  has  been  spreading  during  the 
past  three  years  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  trees  have  died  during 
that  time. 

Beports  on  scale  insects,  J.  H.  Ck>MST0CK  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  BuL  S72 
(1916),  pp.  425-605,  pis.  26,  figs.  15). — ^This  bulletin  brings  together  the  author's 
writings  on  the  Goccids  or  scale  insects,  the  first  of  which  (pp.  425-600), 
entitled  Reports  on  Scale  Insects,  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  1880;  the  second  (pp.  501-506),  Report  of  the  Ento- 
mologist, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  appeared  in  the  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  1881  and  1882;  and  the 
third  (pp.  507-603),  Report  of  the  Department  of  Bntomology,  is  from  the  second 
report  of  the  Cornell  Station,  1883.  The  pagination  and  the  figure  numbers 
and  their  sequence  in  the  original  reports  have  been  retained. 

The  Coecid»  of  New  Jersey  greenhouses,  H.  B.  Weiss  (Psyche,  25  (1916), 
No.  1,  pp.  22-24). — ^The  author  lists  32  species  representing  17  genera  found 
infesting  various  plants  in  New  Jersey  greenhouses. 

White  wax  cocdd  (Ericerus  pela),  M.  Yano  (Extracts  from  BnL  Forest 
Expt.  Sta.,  Tokyo,  1915,  pp.  145-150,  pis.  £).— The  male  larvs  of  this  coccid 
secrete  a  white  wax  which  is  collected  and  known  in  commerce  as  insect  wax 
or  Chinese  wax.  The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  several  stages  of  this 
coccid  and  an  account  of  its  life  history,  host  plants,  and  natural  enemies, 
namely,  Bracfiytarsus  niveovariegatus,  Dasyneura  sp.,  a  new  chalddid,  ChUo- 
corns  simiUs,  and  C.  tristis. 

The  oyster-shell  scale  and  the  scurfy  scale,  A.  L.  Quaintancb  and  E.  R. 
Sassceb  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  725  (1916),  pp.  14,  figs.  5).— A  re- 
vision of  Bureau  of  Entomology  Circular  121,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  156). 

The  pink  com  worm:  An  insect  destructive  to  com  in  the  crib,  F.  H. 
CHirrENDEN  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  565  (1916),  pp.  20,  pis.  4,  figs.  7).— The  larva 
of  a  small  moth  (Batrachedra  rUeyi),  known  as  the  pink  corn  worm,  has  been 
found  in  cornfields  of  the  southern  United  States  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
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a  century,  but  not  until  1914  was  it  recognized  as  a  pest  During  November 
and  December  of  that  year  numerous  complaints  were  made  of  damage  to  corn 
in  cribs,  especially  in  Mississippi.  The  attack  begins  in  the  field  and  continues 
after  the  corn  has  been  stored.  When  the  stored  ears  are  husked  they  show 
injury  by  accumulations  of  webbing  and  frass  or  excrementitious  matter. 

"The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  field  where  the  tips  of  the  com  ears  are 
more  or  less  open,  due  to  the  attack  of  the  corn  ear  worm.  After  the  latter 
has  departed  the  pink  corn  worm  continues  the  injury  and  by  its  work  makes 
it  easy  for  other  insects  and  water  to  enter  the  ears,  which  eventually  are 
ruined.  From  the  cob  or  between  the  rows  of  grains  the  worm  penetrates  the 
kernels  at  the  tip  or  point  of  attachment,  works  into  the  embryo  or  'germ,* 
which  it  destroys,  then  outward  to  the  crown. 

"Unlike  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  and  the  rice  weevil,  which  are  usually 
to  be  found  working  in  the  same  fields  and  frequently  in  the  same  ears,  this 
*  worm '  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  kernel,  but  attacks  kernel,  husk,  and  cob 
alike.  Also,  unlike  most  other  grain  pests,  it  appears  to  be  confined  among 
cereals  to  corn  and  sorghum,  although  It  attacks,  but  does  not  seriously  injure, 
cotton  bolls  which  are  more  or  less  open,  and  some  other  plants, 

**  While  thus  far  it  has  proved  most  injurious  in  Mississippi,  it  ranges  from 
South  Carolina  westward  to  central  Texas,  southward  to  tropical  Texas,  and 
northward  to  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  During  the  years  1914-15  the  pink 
corn  worm  was  reported  to  have  occasioned  very  considerable  injury,  and 
much  alarm  was  felt  because  of  its  abundance  in  the  regions  mentioned.  Nat- 
urally it  can  not  be  foretold  when,  if  ever,  such  an  outbreak  will  recur. 

**As  a  preventive  of  injury,  corn  should  be  left  in  the  field  no  longer  than 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  drying  it;  the  husks  should  then  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  poorest  of  the  infested  ears  destroyed  promptly  or  fed  to 
swine  or  poultry,  and  the  best  ears  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphid  according 
to  the  directions  given.  The  bins  or  cribs  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  should  be  fumigated  before  new  material  Is  stored  in  them.  Cooperation 
among  corn  growers  of  as  large  a  territory  as  possible  where  the  species  occurs 
should  be  secured  that  future  losses  may  be  prevented." 

A  bibliography  of  ten  titles  is  appended. 

Notes  on  large  scale  experiments  against  the  pink  bollwonn  in  cotton 
seed,  G.  Storey  {Agr,  Jour.  Egypt,  i  {1914),  Wo.  2,  pp,  115-124*  pls,  «).— These 
notes  describe  and  report  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  hot-air  treatment 
and  fumigation  treatment  of  cotton  seed  for  the  pink  boll  worm  (Oelechia 
ffossypiella), 

A  note  on  the  recent  attack  of  Brassolis  sophona,  L.  D.  Clease,  Jb.  (Jour. 
Bd.  Agr,  Brit,  Ouiana,  8  (1915),  No,  5,  pp,  86,  87).— This  lepidopteran  was  the 
source  of  considerable  injury  to  coconut  palms  at  Georgetown  during  1914, 
approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  palms  having  succumbed  to  its  attack. 

Studies  on  the  vine  moths,  M.  Topi  (Atti  R,  Accad,  Lined,  Rend,  CI,  8oi, 
Fia.,  Mat.  et  Nat,,  5,  *er.,  24  {1915),  /,  No,  5,  pp,  464-468,  fig,  1;  ahs.  in  Intemat, 
Inst,  Agr,  [Rome^,  Mo,  Bui,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diiea»e»,  6  {1915),  No.  6,  pp. 
890-892),— Th\9  paper  reports  further  studies  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  63)  made  of  the 
bionomics  and  of  control  measures  for  Coohylis  amMguella  and  PolychroHa 
U>trana. 

Contxibntion  to  the  knowledge  of  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  G.  Sciarba  {Bol, 
Lab,  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr,  R,  Scuola  8itp,  Agr.  Portici,  10  {1915),  pp.  SS-50,  fig,  1; 
ah9,  in  Rev,  Appl,  Ent„  Ser,  A,  4  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  16,  i7).— This  reports  studies 
of  the  bionomics  of  the  codling  moth,  its  economic  importance,  etc. 
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Observatiens  of  the  biology  of  Anarsla  lineateUa,  injurious  to  the  almond, 
R.  Sabra  {Bol.  Lab.  ZooL  Gen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  10  (1915),  pp. 
51-65,  figs.  S;  abe.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  Ser.  A,  4  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  17,  iS).— The 
peach  twig  moth  is  said  to  hare  two  generations  In  Italy,  the  first  appearing 
late  In  May  and  in  June  and  July,  and  the  second  early  in  September  and  in 
October.  In  addition  to  almonds  it  attacks  prunes,  plums,  apricots,  and 
peaches,  and  has  also  been  recorded  on  i4>ple8. 

The  fir  bud  moth  (Arfirjresthla  illumin&tella),  I.  TsiLeAEOH  {Skogen,  2 
(1915),  No.  7.  pp.  188-191,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  Ser.  A,  S  (1915),  No. 
11,  p.  697). — A.  UlumvnateUa,  hitherto  only  recorded  from  Germany  where  it 
sometimes  injures  fir  plantations,  is  said  to  be  common  in  Sweden,  although 
it  is  now  recorded  as  a  pest  in  that  country  for  the  first  time.  The  larva 
attacks  the  young  buds  and  hibernates  therein,  pupation  taking  place  in  May 
of  the  following  year  and  the  moths  appearing  in  the  latter  half  of  June. 

A  new  coconut  palm  pest  in  Java,  P.  K.  Keuchenius  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc], 
2.  Abt.,  iS  (1915),  No.  19-24,  PP-  602-609,  pi.  i),— An  account  of  the  pyralid 
Melissoblaptes  rufovenalis  and  its  injury  to  the  coconut  palm. 

The  classification  of  lepidopterous  larvas,  S.  B.  Fkackjeb  (IU.  BioL  Mono- 
graphs,  2  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  169,  pis.  10).— The  first  part  of  this  work  (pp.  11-40) 
relates  to  the  homology  of  the  setae,  and  the  second  or  main  part  (pp.  41-141) 
consists  of  a  systematic  outline  of  families  and  genera.  A  glossary  and  bibli- 
ography are  included. 

B6sum6  of  work  in  Peru  on  Phlebotomus  verrucarum  and  its  agency  in 
the  transmission  of  verruga,  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  (An.  Zool.  Aplioada,  1  (1914), 
No.  1,  pp.  ^^^f-^-i,  figs.  24)' — ^This  is  a  summary  of  the  author's  investigations  of 
verruga,  of  which  accounts  have  been  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  34, 
p.  855). 

Behavior  of  Anopheles  albimanus  and  A.  tarsimaculata,  J.  Zetek  (Ann. 
Ent.  Sac.  Amer.,  8  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  221-271,  figs.  6).— This  paper  is  largely  a 
report  of  definitely  observed  and  demonstrated  flights  of  A,  albimanus  and  its 
racial  variety  tarstmaculata. 

"  The  life  cycle  of  A.  tarsimaculata  was  found  to  be  from  seven  to  nine  days. 
Direct  observations  from  boats  and  on  land  showed  a  distinct  flight  of  hordes 
of  A.  tarsimacuXata  and  A.  twniorhynchus  toward  Gatun,  beginning  at  dusk, 
and  lasting  about  30  to  45  minutes.  There  was  a  return  flight  from  Qatun  to 
the  breeding  place  beginning  at  early  dawn  and  lasting  until  objects  could  be 
easily  discerned,  about  30  minutes  duration.  This  return  flight  takes  place 
higher  in  the  air  and  is  characterized  by  haste." 

The  mosquito  and  its  relation  to  public  health  work  in  the  Tropics  and 
subtropics,  L.  E.  Goouno  (Jour.  Roy.  Sanit.  Inst.,  S6  (1915),  No.  10,  pp.  424- 
4S4t  pis.  2).— This  paper  includes  a  table  which  shows  the  difTerence  between 
the  more  important  species  of  mosquitoes  of  Brisbane,  namely,  Stegomyia 
fasciata,  Culew  fatigans,  CuUoelsa  vigilam,  and  Nyssorh^nchus  annuUpes^  and 
their  various  stages. 

The  SimulidsB  of  northern  Chile,  F.  Knab  (An.  ZooL  Aplioada,  1  (1914), 
No.  1,  pp.  17-22,  fig.  i). —Three  species  are  described  of  which  one,  Simulium 
tenuipes,  is  new  to  science. 

The  rdle  played  by  the  insects  of  the  dipterous  family  Phoridss  in  relation 
to  the  spread  of  bacterial  infections. — Experiments  on  AphiochsBta  ferru- 
ginea  with  the  cholera  vibrio,  D.  N.  Robebg  (Philippine  Jour.  Sd.,  Sect.  B, 
10  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  S09-9S6)  .—The  experiments  here  reported  indicate  that 
A,  ferruginea  may  serve  as  a  possible  porter  or  carrier  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
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Notes  and  descriptions  of  PipunculidsB,  N.  Banks  (Psyche,  22  (1915),  No. 
5,  pp.  166-170,  pi.  1), — Four  species  are  described  as  new  and  18  species  noted 
as  found  in  Virginia,  making  a  total  of  27  pipunculids  recorded  from  that  State. 

Beport  on  some  parasitic  and  predacious  Diptera  from  northeastern  New 
Mexico,  W.  R.  Walton  (Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.,  48  (1915),  pp.  171-186,  pis.  «).— 
This  annotated  list  of  species  collected  in  connection  with  an  investigation  of 
the  New  Mexico  range  caterpillar  (Hemileuca  olivi4B)  includes  descriptions  of 
several  species  new  to  science,  namely,  Rhynchiodexia  fiavotessellata  n.  sp.,  at 
Eagle  Tail  Mountain ;  Zelia  vHldermuthii  n.  sp.,  at  Koehler ;  Wehsteriana  cos- 
talis  n.  g, ;  and  Neodichocera  tridens  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  at  Koehler,  N.  Mex. 

Nonintentional  dispersal  of  muscoid  species  by  man,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  tachinid  species,  C.  H.  T.  Townseno  (Proc,  Ent.  8oc.  WasJi.,  18 
(1916),  No.  1,  pp.  18-20). 

New  species  of  Tachinidss  from  New  England,  H.  E.  Smith  (Psyche,  22 
{1915),  No.  S,  pp.  98^102). 

[Control  of  the  house  fly],  R.  Htjlbkrt  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  4 
(1916),  No.  S,  pp.  65-72,  figs.  2). — ^A  summary  of  measures  for  the  control  of 
the  house  fly. 

Does  the  house  fly  hibernate  as  a  pupaP  H.  Lyon  (Psyche,  22  (1915),  No.  4, 
pp.  140,  141 )' — Experiments  were  conducted  at  Harvard  University  during  the 
winter  of  1914-15  to  determine  if  It  is  possible  for  the  house  fly  to  overwinter 
in  the  pupal  stage. 

"The  results  of  these  experiments,  which  represented  quite  natural  condi- 
tions and  the  especially  favorable  conditions  of  the  basement  of  the  building, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  house  fly  can  not  easily  overwinter  as  a  pupa, 
although  It  can  emerge  until  the  middle  of  winter.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  appearance  of  seemingly  freshly  emerged  adults  in  any  considerable 
numbers  during  late  winter  and  early  spring  should  be  accounted  for  in  some 
other  way." 

Will  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (CeratLtis  capitata)  develop  in  Italian 
lemonsf  G.  Mabteuj  (Bol.  Lah.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  8cuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici, 
9  (1914),  pp.  161-164).— The  author  falls  to  find  evidence  that  C.  capitata  will 
develop  In  lemons. 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  capitata)  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
P.  Lesne  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Agr.  France,  1  (1915) t  No.  16,  pp.  495-497;  ahs. 
in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  Ser.  A,  3  (1915),  No.  11,  p.  (f94).-- This  fruit  fly,  flrst  recorded 
as  a  source  of  injury  to  apricots  In  the  Paris  district  In  1900  and  the  source 
of  serious  Injury  to  peaches  in  1906,  was  found  in  October,  1914,  to  be  the 
source  of  Injury  to  pears. 

Preliminary  note  on  a  dipterous  enemy  of  the  peach,  Legendbe  (Bui.  6con. 
Gauvt.  G4n.  Madagascar,  14  (1914),  III-IV,  No.  5-4,  p.  242;  ahs.  in  Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1915),  No.  6,  pp. 
89S,  894). — The  author  records  the  occurrence  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  In 
Madagascar. 

On  the  Ethiopian  fruit  flies  of  the  genus  Daeus,  M.  Bezzi  (Bui.  Ent.  Re- 
wearch,  6  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  85-101,  figs,  i^).— Twenty  species  are  here  con- 
sidered, of  which  six  are  described  as  new. 

Hew  American  species  of  Asteia  and  SigalsoSsa,  J.  M.  Aldeich  (Psyche, 
22  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  94^8,  pU.  2,  figs.  2). 

The  host  of  Zelia  vertebrata,  J.  A  Hyslop  (Psyche,  2S  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  24, 
tS). — ^The  author  records  the  rearing  of  this  dlpteran  from  Meracantha  oon^ 
traeta. 
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Notes  on  the  cat  flea  (Ctenocephalus  fells),  H.  Lyon  (Psyche,  fSSt  {1915), 
No.  4,  pp,  124-132,  pi.  1,  figs.  4), — ^The  notes  here  presented  relate  to  the  infes- 
tation of  139  cats,  the  seasonal  abundance  of  the  cat  flea,  the  method  of  raising 
fleas,  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  larva,  etc. 

The  rose  chafer :  A  destructive  garden  and  vineyard  pest,  F.  H.  GHnTENDKN 
and  A.  L.  Quaintancb  (17.  S.  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  721  (1916),  pp.  8,  figs. 
4). — ^This  popular  account  of  the  rose  chafer  and  methods  of  control  is  an 
enlarged  revision  of  Circular  11  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  cherry  leaf  beetle,  a  periodically  important  enemy  ot  cherries.  R.  A. 
CusHMAN  and  D.  Isely  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  S52  (1916),  pp.  28,  pis.  5,  figs. 
9). — The  present  studies  with  Oalerucella  cavicoUis  were  In  large  part  con- 
ducted at  North  East,  Pa. ;  observations  made  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station 
by  Herrick  and  Matheson  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  756). 

The  authors  find  the  pin,  fire,  or  bird  cherry  (Prunus  pennsylvanica)  to  be 
the  natural  food  plant  of  this  Insect.  The  wild  black  cherry  (P.  serotina)  and 
chokecherry  (P.  virginiana)  are  entirely  immune  from  attack,  even  by  the 
beetles.  Among  the  cultivated  fruits  only  sour  cherry  and  peach  trees  are  at- 
tacked, the  sweet  cherry  and  plum  not  being  attacked  at  all. 

The  outbreak  of  1915  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  injurious  that 
has  ever  occurred,  the  damage  having  been  caused  throughout  two  compara- 
tively large  regions,  the  one  in  the  Appalachian  region  involving  the  greater  part 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  West  Virginia;  the  other  in  the 
northern  part  of  lower  Michigan,  especially  In  the  Grand  Traverse  region,  where 
cherry  growing  Is  very  extensive. 

In  the  vicinity  of  North  East,  Pa.,  the  beetle  appeared  on  June  7,  literally 
covering  the  leaves  of  the  trees  attacked,  the  source  of  the  migration  having 
been  to  the  south  of  the  grape  belt,  from  cut-over  forest  land  grown  over  by 
pin  cherry,  the  'foliage  of  which  had  been  reduced  by  a  freeze  on  May  27  and 
in  part  of  the  range  by  the  tent  caterpillar  also.  The  beetles  gradually  disap- 
peared until  by  the  latter  part  of  June  practically  all  had  gone,  although  a  few 
pcatterlng  ones  were  found  as  late  as  early  August. 

The  adult  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  eating 
small,  Irregular  holes  through  the  lower  epidermis  and  parenchyma  and  some- 
times through  the  entire  leaf.  To  an  extent  It  feeds  also  upon  the  fruit  of 
the  cherry,  scarring  and  pitting  It  The  larvie  of  all  ages  feed  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  adults  on  the  undersurface,  eating  through  the  leaf  to  the  upper 
epidermis  but  leaving  that  Intact  The  period  of  economic  Injury  of  this  beetle 
extended  over  14  or  18  days  after  Its  first  appearance  In  June. 

Technical  descriptions  are  glv^i  of  Its  life  stages.  Data  relating  to  life  his- 
tory studies  of  nearly  600  individuals,  almost  half  of  which  were  carried  through 
their  entire  development  from  hatching  to  emergence  of  the  adult  insect,  are  re- 
ported upon,  much  of  the  data  being  presented  In  tabular  form.  The  larvse 
continued  to  hatch  out  as  late  as  August  18  and  were  observed  on  pin  cherry  as 
late  as  September  10.  The  active  feeding  portion  of  the  larval  life  in  the  cages 
varied  from  10  to  20  days,  the  average  being  12.33  days.  The  period  spent  In 
the  ground  in  the  cages  varied  from  14  to  28  days,  the  average  being  22.36  days, 
and  the  total  developmental  period  being  from  45  to  50  days. 

A  small  carabld  beetle  (Lebia  omata)  was  found  to  attack  both  pupse  and  cal- 
low adults  voraciously. 

The  control  experiments  conducted  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

"Arsenate  of  lead  must  be  used  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  5  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of 
water  to  be  effective  In  protecting  trees  from  Injury  by  the  cherry  leaf  beetle. 
A  mixture  to  which  molasses  was  added  at  the  rate  of  1.5  gal.  to  50  gal.  of  the 
mixture  was  effective  In  killing  practically  all  of  the  beetles  which  fed  upon  the 
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trees  on  which  this  mixture  was  applied.  This  addition  of  sweetening  to  the 
arsenate  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  making  the  spray  easily  washed  off 
by  rains.  Arsenate  of  lead  used  without  molasses  was  less  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  trees,  although  it  killed  some  beetles  and  it  was  to  an  extent  repellent 
to  them.  Lime  in  the  amount  in  which  it  Is  added  to  an  arsenateof-lead  spray 
was  not  repellent. 

"  Forty  per  cent  nicotin  sulphate  applied  with  water  at  the  rate  of  1 :  600, 
with  or  without  soap,  was  effective  as  a  contact  spray.  Weaker  dilutions  of 
ofcotin  sulphate  and  soap  carbolic  acid  solutions,  although  apparently  effective 
at  the  time  of  application,  did  not  have  a  permanent  effect.  .  .  . 

"  Sweetened  arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended  for  cherry  trees  because  of  its 
efficiency  in  killing  the  beetles  and  because  its  effect  is  continuous  in  favorable 
weather.  Rain  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  this  spray.  The  combination  found 
most  useful  is  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  1.5  gal.  of  molasses,  and  50  gal.  of 
water." 

A  bibliography  of  25  titles  is  included. 

Hyperaspis  binotata,  a  predatory  enemy  of  the  terrapin  scale,  F.  L.  Siican- 
TON  (U.  S,  Dept.  Agr,j  Jour,  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916) ,  No,  5,  pp.  197-205,  pis,  2, 
fig.  1). — ^The  economic  importance  of  this  coccinellid  beetle  (H,  Mnotata)  as  an 
enemy  of  lecanium  scales  was  impressed  upon  the  author  during  the  course  of 
Investigations  of  the  terrapin  scale,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  156).  The 
adult  beetles  do  not  feed  upon  the  mature  scales,  but  destroy  the  young  and 
also  attack  aphids  and  other  soft-bodied  insects,  being  particularly  effective 
in  controlling  the  cottony  maple  scale  and  terrapin  scale.  The  beetle  occurs 
In  a  large  part  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  being  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Atlantic  States  from  Connecticut  to  Maryland,  but  is  common  from 
New  Jersey  to  Illinois,  and  even  extends  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  States 
to  the  semlarid  region. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  its  life  stages.  The  eggs,  which  are 
salmon  colored,  are  deposited  singly  on  twigs  adjacent  to  the  host  The  life 
cycle  requires  39  days  and  is  as  follows:  Incubation,  7  days;  first  instar,  8 
days;  second  instar,  2  days;  third  instar,  3  days;  fourth  instar,  12  days;  and 
pupa,  12  days. 

Wirewonns  destructive  to  cereal  and  forage  crops,  J.  A.  Hyslop  {U.  S, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui,  725  {1916),  pp.  10,  figs.  6). — ^This  is  a  general  discus- 
sion of  wireworms  and  their  control  based  upon  the  author's  investigations, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  555). 

Prothetely  in  the  elaterid  senns  Melanotus,  J.  A.  Htslop  {Psyche,  29 
{1916),  No.  1.  pp.  S^,  pis.  2,  fig,  1). 

SlateridflB  and  ThroscidsB  of  the  Stanford  University  expedition  of  1911 
to  Brazil,  J.  A.  Hyslop  {Psyche,  26  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  16-21,  pi.  1,  fig.  1), 

Observations  on  the  life  history  of  Meracantha  contracta,  J.  A.  Hyslop 
(PsycJie,  22  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  U-^S,  pi.  1,  figs,  2), 

Notes  on  the  habits  of  weevils,  W.  D.  Piebce  {Proc,  Eni.  8oc,  Wash,,  18 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  6-10), 

The  bufl-colored  tomato  weevil  (Desiantha  nociva),  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr, 
Oaz.  N,  S.  Wales,  26  {1916),  No,  12,  pp.  1065,  1066).— This  weevil  has  a  wide 
range  over  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales 
It  damages  the  young  buds  and  shoots  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  in  early  summer, 
l»nt  was  not  known  as  a  serious  field-crop  pest  until  1915. 

Beekeeping:  in  Wisconsin,  N.  E.  and  Ij.  V.  Fbance  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui,  264 
(1916),  pp.  9-28,  figs,  11), — A  general  account  based  upon  many  years*  experi- 
ence, the  senior  author  having  been  state  apiary  inspector  for  a  period  of  18 
years. 
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Texas  beekeeping,  L.  H.  Scholl  (Texas  Dept,  Affr,  Bid.  24,  2.  ed,  (1912)^ 
pp,  142,  figs.  115). ^A  second  edition  of  this  manual  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  864). 

Annual  reports  of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1913  and  1914  (Aim.  Rpts.  Bee  Keepers*  Assoc,  Ontario,  1919,  pp.  72;  1914, 
pp.  78,  fig.  1). — ^The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association  for 
the  years  1913  and  1914. 

Horismology  of  the  hsrmenopterous  wing,  S.  A.  Bohwer  and  A  B.  Oahaiy 
{Proc.  BM.  80c.  Wash.,  18  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  20-76,  figs.  11). 

British  ants,  their  life  history  and  classification,  H.  St.  J.  K.  Doris- 
THOSPB  {Plymouth,  England:  William  Brendon  d  Son,  Ltd.,  1915,  pp.  XV-^S79, 
pis.  18,  figs.  92;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  iS  {1916),  No.  1105,  pp.  916-^18) .—This 
comprehensive  guide  to  the  study  of  the  British  ants  is  based  upon  the  author's 
twenty  years  of  labor  and  experience.  In  the  introduction  (pp.  3-64)  the 
external  and  Internal  structure,  life  history,  psychology,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, geological  record,  collecting,  and  observation  are  considered,  following 
which  the  indigenous  genera  and  species  (pp.  65-334)  and  cosmopolitan  and 
introduced  species  (pp.  334-350)  are  dealt  with. 

A  bibliography  of  15  pages  and  a  systematic  index  to  British  ants  and 
myrmecophiles  are  appended.    The  review  Is  by  W.  M.  Wheeler. 

Two  new  species  of  Cerceris,  N.  Banks  {Ent.  News,  27  {1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
64,  65). 

A  revision  of  the  Ichneumonidse  based  on  the  collection  in  the  Britisli 
Museum  (Natural  History),  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species, 
C.  MoBLEY  {London:  BHt.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1915,  pt.  4,  pp.  X//-fiCT,  pi.  1).— 
This  fourth  part  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  656)  deals  with 
the  tribes  Joppides,  Banchides,  and  Alomyides  of  the  subfamily  Ichneumonins. 

Descriptions  of  six  new  species  of  ichneumon  flies,  R.  A.  Cushman  {Proc. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  48  {1915),  pp.  507-513) .—The  species  here  described  as  new  are 
Bassus  carpocapsw,  Aenoplem  carpocapsce,  A.  plesiotypus,  and  Olypta  hrevis 
reared  from  the  codling  moth,  at  South  Acton,  Mass.,  Vienna,  Va.,  Alameda, 
Oal.,  and  French  Creek,  W.  Va.,  respectively;  Notopygus  virginiensis  from 
Vienna,  Va. ;  and  Idechthis  nigricoxalis  reared  from  Euzophera  semifuneralis 
at  Youngstown,  N.  Y.* 

Some  new  chalcidold  Hymenoptera  from  North  and  South  America,  A  A. 
GrBAULT  {Ann.  Ent.  80c.  Amer.,  8  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  272-278). — ^Four  genera,  6 
species,  and  2  varieties  are  here  described  as  new.  Of  these  Eunotus  amerir 
oanus,  reared  from  Eriopeltis  festucw  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  Anagrus  armatus 
nigriceps,  reared  from  eggs  of  Empoasca  rosas  at  Gorvallis,  Oreg.,  are  of  eco- 
nomic importance. 

Descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species,  with  notes  on  parasitic  Hymenop- 
tera, A.  B.  Gahan  {Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  48  {1915),  pp.  155-168).— In  this 
paper  descriptions  are  given  of  three  species  of  Ichneumonoidea  and  two  genera 
and  ten  species  of  Chalcidoidea  new  to  science,  including  Hyposoter  inter- 
jectus  reared  from  ProderUa  omithogaUi  at  Areola,  Miss.;  Nepiera  henevola 
from  Eurymus  eurytheme  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  AphoBreta  sarcophagi  from 
Sarcophaga  keUyi  at  Wellington,  Kans. ;  lAodontomerus  perplexus  and  Tri- 
meromiorus  maculatus  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  at  Yuma,  Ariz. ;  Hahrocytus  medicaginis 
at  Glendale,  Cal.,  and  Tetrastichus  venustus  at  (Corcoran,  Cal.,  from  alfalfa 
need  pods  Infested  with  Brucophagus  funehris;  Anastatus  semifiavidus  from 
Hemileuca  olivios  at  Koehler,  N.  Mex. ;  Eupteromalus  sarcophagcB  from  8.  kellyi 
at  Dodge  City,  Kans.;  Euplectrus  insuetus  from  Lorema  accius  at  Lakeland, 
Fla. ;  Diaulinus  insularis  from  Agromyza  inmqualis  at  Rio  Pledras,  P.  R. ;  and 
Tetrastichus  eupleotri  from  Euplectrus  platyhypena  at  Tallulah,  La. 
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New  cfaalddold  Hymenoptera,  A.  A.  Giratjlt  {Arm,  Bnt.  800.  Amer,,  8 
(1915),  No,  3,  pp.  279-^84). — One  genus  and  8  species  are  here  described  as  new 
to  science,  among  which  Is  Aphidencyrius  aspidioti,  reared  from  Aspidiotua  per- 
fi<ctoM«  at  Lansing,  Mich.  Cocoidencyrtus  enaifer  is  recorded  as  reared  from 
Aapidiotus  juglans-regUe  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Chalddoidea  bred  from  Glossina  morsitans  in  Northern  Bhodeaia,  J. 
Watkbston  (Bta.  Bnt,  Research,  6  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  69S2,  figa.  5). —Three 
species  representing  as  many  widely  separated  groups  in  the  suporfamlly  Ghal- 
ddoidea  are  considered,  two  of  which  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Two  new  Mymarid»  from  the  eastern  United  States,  A.  ▲.  Qiravlt  {Bnt, 
New,  rt  {1916),  No.  t,  pp.  $9,  70). 

Notes  on  some  sawfly  larvsB  belongins  to  the  senus  Dimorphopteryx, 
W.  MnwuTON  {Proc  U.  S,  Nat,  Mu9.,  48  {1915),  pp.  497-^01,  pi.  1,  fig8.  4).— 
These  notes  relate  to  Dimarphopterym  casianeig  on  chestnut  at  Falls  Church 
and  Wiehle,  Ya.,  and  Blythedale,  Md. ;  D.  autumnaUa  on  red  oak  at  Falls  Church 
and  Wiehle,  Ya. ;  D.  quercivora  on  red  oak  at  Tomahawk  Lake,  Wis. ;  and  D, 
errant  on  birch  and  linden. 

Ticks:  A  monograph  of  the  Ixodoidea. — ^Bibliography  of  the  Ixodoidea,  H, 
G.  H.  F.  NuTTAix  and  L.  B.  Robinson  {Cambridge:  Unh^erHty  Press,  1915,  pp. 
[4]+^).— This  addition  to  the  bibliography  preylously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  858)  lists  462  papers,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  appeared  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  part 

Ticks:  A  monograph  of  the  Ixodoidea,  m.  The  genus  Hiamaphysalis, 
G.  H.  F.  NuTTAix  and  C.  Wasbitbton  {Cambridge:  University  Press,  1915,  pp. 
XIII +949-550,  pis.  9,  figs.  14s),— The  authors  recognize  50  species  and  varieties, 
including  the  three  ^>ecie3  H.  spimdosa,  H,  ohtusa,  and  H.  numidiana,  the 
validity  of  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  synonymy  and  references  relat- 
ing to  publications  which  deal  with  the  genus  Hsmaphysalis  and  the  generic 
characterization  are  followed  by  keys  for  the  determination  of  the  species  of 
the  genus.  Including  males,  females,  nymphs,  and  larvss,  so  far  as  known.  Spe- 
cific descriptions  of  valid  species  of  the  genus  and  of  their  varieties,  which  take 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  woi^  (pp.  362-^506),  are  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  geographical  distribution  and  hosts  of  the  genus ;  a  list  of  condemned  and 
doubtful  sgedea  ot  Hsmaphysalis,  including  their  synonymy  and  literature; 
notes  on  the  biology  of  Haemaphysalis  (pp.  518-647),  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall;  and 
an  index  to  valid  species  of  the  genus,  together  with  a  list  of  collections  In 
which  the  types  are  to  be  found. 

The  cassava  mite,  S.  Leefmans  {Dept.  Landh.,  Nijv.  en  Handel  IDutch  Bast 
Indies},  Meded.  Lab.  Plantenziekten,  No,  14  {1916),  pp.  95,  pU.  9;  abs.  in  Rev, 
AppL  Bnt.,  Ser.  A,  9  {1915),  No.  11,  p.  692),— The  red  spider  which  injures 
cassava  In  Java  is  Tetranychus  bimaoulatus  or  closely  related  to  it  Stripping 
and  burning  the  leaves  is  the  only  remedial  measure  thus  far  found  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

The  leaf  blister  mite  of  pear  and  apple^  A.  L.  Quaintance  {U,  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui,  722  {1916),  pp,  6,  figs.  4). — A  reprint  of  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology Circular  154,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  565). 

On  a  widely  distributed  gamasid  mite  (Leiognathus  morsitans  n.  sp.), 
parasitic  on  the  domestic  fowl,  S.  Hibst  {Bid.  Bnt.  Research,  6  {1915),  No.  1, 
pp.  55-^8,  figs.  9). — L,  morsitans,  here  described  as  new,  is  said  to  have  a  very 
wide  distribution  In  Africa  and  also  to  be  found  in  Mauritius,  China,  India,  and 
South  America.  It  appears  to  be  the  common  bloodsucking  gamasid  mite  of 
poultry  in  these  countries. 
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On  some  new  acarine  parasites  of  rats,  S.  Hibst  {Bui.  Ent.  Research,  t 
(1915),  No,  2,  pp.  18S-190,  flffs.  8). — ^Four  mites  from  rats  are  described  for  the 
first  time,  one  being  a  new  species  of  L»laps  which  occars  in  Ceylon,  India, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  while  the  three  others  are  larval  forms  of  Trom- 
bidiidffi  collected  in  India. 

Two  Mexican  mxrmecophiloos  mites,  N.  Banks  (Psyche,  tB  (1915),  No.  2, 
pp.  60,  61,  figs.  2). 

FOODS— HUXAH  MUTRlTiOH. 

The  infection  of  foods  by  bacteria,  M.  Bobnand  (Bui.  Soe.  Vaud.  Sd.  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  50  (1915),  No.  187,  pp.  589-619). — Information  is  given  regarding  the 
infection  of  milk,  bread,  eggs,  meat,  and  drinks  by  pathogenic  bacteria.  The 
most  effective  preventive  measures  are  thought  to  be  rigorous  inspection  of  all 
places  where  foods  are  prepared,  handled,  and  sold;  protection  from  insects, 
especially  flies,  by  suitable  screening;  and  personal  inspection. 

Feeding  experiments  with  Bacterium  pullorom. — ^The  toxicity  of  infected 
eggs,  L.  F.  Rettoeb,  T.  Q.  Huix,  and  W.  S.  Stdboes  (Jour.  Bxpt.  Med.,  2S 
(1916),  No.  i,  pp.  475--^«9).— Earlier  work  by  the  senior  author  (E.  S.  R..  31, 
p.  171)  on  the  bacteriology  of  normal,  fresh  eggs  is  referred  to  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  widespread  occurrence  of  Bacterium  puttorum  in  eggs  and  its 
possible  significance  in  food  poisoning. 

The  investigation  here  reported  consisted  of  two  parts— a  study  of  the  toxicity 
of  B.  puUorum  when  administered  orally,  either  with  food  or  by  means  of  a 
pipette,  and  also  an  investigation  of  the  heat  tolerance  of  B.  puUorum  in  in- 
fected eggs  which  were  prepared  for  edible  use  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
boiling,  coddling,  frying,  etc 

Laboratory  animals  (rabbits,  Idttens,  guinea  pigs,  and  white  rats)  were  fed 
varying  amounts  of  water  suspensions  of  cultures  of  several  different  strains 
of  B.  puUorum.  Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  of  the  animals  which 
died  and  also  of  control  animals,  the  results  of  the  experiments  being  reported 
in  detail. 

The  results  of  these  tests  showed  that  "  eggs  which  harbor  B.  puUorum  in  the 
yolk  in  large  numbers  may  produce  abnormal  conditions,  when  fed,  not  only  in 
young  chicks,  but  in  adult  fowls,  young  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  Idttens.  The 
toxicity  for  young  rabbits  is  most  pronounced,  the  infection  usually  resulting 
in  the  death  of  the  animals.  In  kittens  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  those 
of  severe  food-poisoning  with  members  of  the  paratyphoid  group  of  bacteria.** 

Fresh  eggs  were  infected  with  B.  puUorum  by  Injecting  a  small  amount  of 
water  suspension  of  the  organism  into  the  yolk  by  means  of  a  sterile  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  The  infected  eggs  were  incubated  from  three  to  five  days  and 
then  cooked  in  different  ways,  after  which  they  were  examined  for  the  presence 
of  the  organisms.  These  tests  showed  that  poaching  the  eggs  for  from  one-half 
to  four  minutes  rendered  them  sterile.  Also  no  visible  organisms  were  recovered 
from  infected  eggs  whidi  had  been  scrambled.  In  the  case  of  fried  and  coddled 
eggs  the  organisms  were  recovered  from  the  cooked  eggs  in  some  cases  and  not 
in  others.  Even  boiling  the  eggs  for  four  minutes  did  not  in  every  instance 
destroy  the  organisms,  this  resistance  being  attributed  by  the  authors  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  shell,  the  egg  white,  and  the  yolk  itself. 

The  authors  state  that  the  possibility  of  danger  from  infection  with  B. 
puUorum  can  not  be  ignored,  especially  in  the  case  of  invalids  and  young 
children. 

"  Ovarian  infection  of  fowls  is  very  common  throughout  this  country.  Hence 
a  large  proportion  of  the  marketed  eggs  are  infected  with  B.  puUorum.    When 
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BiMdi  eggn  are  allowed  to  remain  In  nests  under  broody  hens  or  in  warm  storage 
places  for  oomparatlTely  few  hours  they  contain  large  numbers  of  the 
organism. 

**  Soft  boiling,  coddling,  and  frying  on  one  side  only  do  not  necessarily  render 
the  yolks  free  from  viable  bacteria;  therefore  eggs  which  liave  gone  through 
these  processes  may,  like  raw  eggs,  be  the  cause  of  serious  disturbances  in  per- 
sons who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  such  Influences,  and  especially  In 
Infants.  That  no  well-authenticated  instances  of  egg  poisoning  of  this  kind  are 
on  record  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  there  have  been  no  cases.  The 
etiology  of  Infantile  stomach  and  intestinal  disturbances  is  as  yet  too  little 
understood ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  these  disorders  have  no  known 
cause,  and  almost  as  much  may  be  said  regarding  gastro-intestinal  diseases  in 
later  life.  Furthermore,  since  the  ailments  caused  by  Infected  eggs  would  not 
make  themselves  feit,  presumably,  until  several  days  after  their  Ingestion,  little 
or  no  suspicion  would  fUl  upon  the  eggs.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  ovarian  infection  in  the  domestic  fowl  has  come  about  only  in  the 
last  few  years,  hence  Its  possible  danger  to  man  is  one  of  recent  development.*' 

Taming  green  of  oysters  and  their  content  of  heavy  metals,  F.  Liebebt 
(Chem.  Weekbh,  12  {1915),  No.  44,  pp.  97S~983).—A  summary  and  digest  of  data 
ccmceming  the  causes  of  the  green  color  of  certain  varieties  of  oysters.  In 
some  cases  the  color  is  said  to  be  due  to  algie  and  in  others  to  a  high  copper 
content 

[Killing  and  baking  tests  of  wheat]  (North  Dakota  Sta.,  Rpt  DicMnson 
8M9ta.,  191S,  pp.  20-^2). — ^A  brief  report  is  made  of  the  results  of  milling  and 
baking  tests  made  upon  8  samples  of  wheat 

A  study  of  certain  conditions  which  afCect  the  activity  of  proteolytic 
enzyms  in  wheat  flour,  G.  O.  Swarson  and  B.  L.  Tactdk  (Jour.  Amer.  Ckem. 
Soc,  S8  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  1098-1109) .—Ihe  experiments  here  reported  were 
carried  out  In  continuation  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  104),  and  were 
designed  to  study  the  effects  of  a  number  of  conditions  on  the  activity  of 
proteolytic  enzyms  in  wheat  flour,  especially  the  effects  of  the  Inorganic  com- 
pounds, potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  potassium  orthophosphate,  potassium 
hydroxid,  potassium  sulphld,  ammonium  chlorid,  calcium  chlorid,  and  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  the  organic  substances,  dried  egg  albumin,  egg  albumin  digested 
In  water  at  different  temperatures,  and  casein.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
method  used,  which  was  that  of  titration  with  formol  to  determine  the  amount 
of  amino  nitrogen  present  in  the  flour  and  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  protein 
deavage  due  to  proteolytic  enzyms  present 

Of  the  various  salts  tried,  ammonium  chlorid  and  caldum  chlorid  had  the 
greatest  accelerating  effect  on  the  rate  of  protein  cleavage.  "  The  proteolytic 
enzyms  present  in  wheat  flour  caused  a  more  rapid  hydrolysis  of  the  proteins 
when  desiccated  egg  albumin  was  present,  but  not  when  casein  was  used." 

The  nature  of  the  dietary  defldendes  of  the  wheat  embryo,  B.  V.  McCk>ir 
unc,  NmA  SniifORDS,  and  W.  Pm  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  25  (1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
105-lSl,  flg».  19).— The  authors  refer  to  earlier  work,  espedally  that  reviewed 
(E.  a  R.,  88,  p.  666;  84,  pp.  867,  868;  35,  p.  166),  and  discuss  the  results  of 
these  earlier  investigations  briefly,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  human  nutrition. 
The  method  pursued  In  the  work  by  the  authors  is  based  on  the  following  line 
of  reasoning:  "If  a  single  natural  food  product  falls  to  nourish  an  animal 
adequately,  it  may  be  due  to  (a)  lack  of  sufficient  protein  or  to  proteins  of  poor 
quality;  (b)  an  unsatisfactory  mineral  content  due  either  to  inadequacy  of 
certain  elements  in  amount  or  to  unsatisfactory  proportions  among  them;  (c) 
an  inadequate  supply  of  the  fftt-soluble  A;  (d)  of  the  water-soluble  B;   (e) 
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or  some  toxic  substance  contained  therein.  One,  two,  three,  four,  or  all  of 
these  factors  may  operate  in  inducing  nutritiTe  disturbances." 

E}xperiments  with  laboratory  animals  (rats)  are  reported,  in  which  was 
studied  the  effect  of  feeding  wheat  embryo  alone  or  with  other  ingredients. 

It  is  concluded  that  "  the  wheat  embryo  contains  qualitatively  all  the 
factors  essential  for  the  promotion  of  growth  and  well-being  in  an  animal, 
but  these  are  not  so  proportioned  that  it  can  serre  as  a  satisfactory  diet  with- 
out several  modifications.  The  mineral  content  must  be  modified  in  certain 
respects  before  growth  can  proceed  at  alL 

"The  character  of  the  proteins  is  excellent;  no  other  proteins  from  plant 
sources  which  we  have  studied  are  superior  to  them.  Rations  containing 
but  10  per  cent  of  these  proteins  are  wholly  adequate  for  growth  at  the  max- 
imum rate. 

"Both  the  fat-soluble  A  and  the  water-soluble  B,  the  factors  which  must 
be  supplied  by  an  adequate  diet,  but  whose  chemical  natures  are  as  yet 
unknown,  are  present ;  the  first,  in  moderate  concentration ;  the  second,  in  very 
high  concentration,  as  measured  by  the  needs  of  the  growing  animaL  Two 
per  cent  of  wheat  embryo  supplies  enough  of  the  water-soluble  B  to  promote 
growth  at  the  normal  rate  for  several  months." 

The  wheat  germ  contains  a  substance  which  is  toxic  to  animals.  This  fftctor 
is  found  in  the  fat  fraction  and  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  ether  extraction. 
It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  toxicity  is  due  to  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  fats  or  to  some  substance  associated  with  them. 

The  use  of  the  butia  palm  as  a  food,  J.  PtJio  y  Nattino  (Insp,  Nac,  de 
Oanaderia  y  Affr,  [TJruguay'\,  Boh  IB  {1915),  pp.  18).-— The  palm  herein  de- 
scribed is  an  ornamental  tree  from  which  a  number  of  food  products  are  ob- 
tained. Analyses  are  given  of  the  fruit,  seeds,  fiber,  leaves,  and  the  juice  of 
the  shoots  (from  which  a  honey  is  made). 

The  preparation  and  utilization  of  yeast  as  food,  W.  V5ltz  {ZUchr, 
SpiriiuHndus.,  S9  (1916) ,  No8.  7,  pp.  58,  54;  8,  pp.  64,  65). — In  continuation  of 
previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  94,  p.  165),  the  author  reports  experimental  data 
regarding  the  composition,  digestibility,  and  uses  of  brewery  yeast  and  of  yeast 
cultivated  in  a  medium  of  sugar  and  inorganic  salts. 

Dried  yeast  containing  05  per  cent  of  water-free  material  was  found  to  con- 
tain from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  protein,  2  to  4  per  cent  of  fat,  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  carbohydrate,  6  to  8  per  cent  of  ash,  and  nearly  2  per  cent  of  phosphatids. 
In  digestion  experiments  with  men  the  protein,  fat,  and  nitrogen-free  extract 
were  86,  70,  and  100  per  cent  digested,  respectively,  and  the  energy  was  88  per 
cent  available. 

Honey  in  antidiabetic  diet,  A-  Y.  Davidoff  {Russ.  Vrach,  14  {1915},  No.  26; 
abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  65  (1915),  No.  16,  p.  1412). — Observations  In 
seven  cases  of  diabetes  of  the  effect  of  using  honey  in  the  diet  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar  and  other  sweet  foodstuffs  indicate  that  it  prevents  acetonuria  and 
diminishes  the  sugar  content  of  the  urine. 

The  content  of  stems  in  Java  tea  and  the  testing  of  tea,  J.  J.  B.  Dextss 
(CTiem.  Weekbl.,  IS  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  tf 6-71). -—Analytical  data  are  given  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  stems  in  different  kinds  of  tea.  The  more  expensive 
brands  of  tea  were  found  to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  stems  than  the 
less  expensive  kinds,  indicating  that  the  evaluation  of  tea  should  not  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  stem  content. 

The  composition  of  Hungarian  wines,  M.  YuK  (Kis^let.  Kozlem.,  18  (1915), 
No.  5-6,  pp.  81S-8S0). — ^Data  are  given  which  show  the  composition  of  Hun- 
garian wines,  principally  from  the  output  of  1918,  and  some  general  informa- 
tion regarding  the  production  and  exportation  of  wines  during  the  year  1913. 
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[Food  and  draer  anljses],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alha  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota 
Sta.,  Spec.  BiU.,  4  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  738-8(>),— This  part  of  the  bulletin  contains 
a  report  on  prepared  mustard  by  R.  E.  Remington,  which  Includes  analytical 
data.  Information  is  also  given  regarding  some  proprietary  medicines  ex- 
amined, and  the  results  are  reported  of  the  analysis  of  several  samples  of  foods 
and  beverages. 

The  economics  of  electric  cookiner,  P.  W.  Guicaeb  {Urwv.  Missouri  BuL,  16 
{1915),  No.  tn,  pp.  52,  figs.  S7). — ^The  object  of  the  investigation  here  reported 
was  to  ascertain  some  of  the  factors  which  increase  the  economy  of  electric 
cooking.  Tests  were  made  with  three  commercial  and  several  especially  con- 
structed experimental  ovens,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy  con- 
sumed in  cooking,  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  different  foods  for  the  elec- 
tric oven.  The  details  of  construction  of  the  ovens  are  described  in  the  bulletin, 
as  are  also  the  method  of  measuring  by  means  of  copper-constantan  thermo- 
couples, the  temperatures  of  the  ovens  and  the  internal  temperature  of  the  foods 
during  cooking.  The  experiments  furnished  considerable  information  as  to  the 
losses  of  energy  in  electric  ovens  due  to  convection  and  radiation,  preheating,  and 
the  opening  of  the  oven  door. 

*'  The  energy  lost  when  the  door  of  an  electric  oven  is  opened  for  15  seconds 
was  determined  for  various  oven  temperatures.  For  an  oven  temperature  of 
200"*  G.  (392"*  F.)  used  in  baking  bread,  biscuits,  etc.,  the  loss  due  to  opening  a 
12-inch  by  18-inch  oven  door  for  15  seconds  amounted  to  12  watt  hours.  At 
5  cts.  per  kilowatt  hour  for  electric  current  this  would  mean  a  cost  of  0.06  ct. 
each  time  the  door  was  opened  for  a  period  of  15  seconds. 

"Since  the  purpose  of  cooking  food  is  not  to  put  as  many  heat  units  as 
poKible  into  the  food,  but  is  rather  to  improve  its  flavor,  and  to  increase  its 
digestibility,  the  steam  boiler  method  of  determining  efficiency  is  not  applicable 
to  electric  ovens." 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  efficiency  of 
electric  ovens.  "In  order  to  compare  the  cost  of  cooking  in  various  electric 
ovens,  a  method  proposed  for  indicating  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  electric 
ovens  is  to  specify  the  amount  of  the  preheating  and  the  radiation  losses  at 
the  required  oven  temperatures." 

Experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  most  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical temperatures  for  roasting  beef.  Twenty-two  rib  roasts  of  like  size 
and  quality  were  boned,  rolled,  and  roasted  at  100,  120,  140,  160,  and  180"  0., 
the  time  required  for  the  cooking,  the  loss  in  weight,  and  the  amount  of 
energy  consumed  at  each  temperature  being  measured.  To  secure  uniform 
results  in  the  degree  to  which  the  meat  was  cooked,  each  piece  was  removed 
from  the  oven  when  the  interior  reached  a  definite  temperature.  An  inner 
temperature  of  55''  was  taken  to  indicate  meat  that  was  rare,  65*  medium 
rare,  and  75*  well-done  meat,  since  these  figures  conformed  to  the  usage  of 
other  experimenters.  A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  temperatures  of  the 
roasts  on  removal  from  the  oven  which  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results  as 
regards  quality  of  the  meat.  The  searing  of  the  meat  previous  to  roasting  was 
accomplished  in  an  open  aluminium  dish  over  a  heating  coil,  this  method  being 
found  to  result  in  a  saving  of  5  cts.,  on  the  basis  of  5  cts.  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  electric  current,  over  the  method  of  heating  the  whole  oven  up  to  250*  for 
10  to  15  minutes  in  order  to  sear  the  outside  of  the  meat. 

Figures  are  given  which  show  the  time  temperature  carves  for  the  inside 
of  the  roasts  for  different  oven  temperatures,  which  are  of  especial  interest 
in  cooking  studies.    "  The  shortest  time  of  roasting  was  at  160°. 

•*  The  percentage  loss  of  weight  of  the  roasts  was  found  to  increase  with  the 
oven  temperature  used." 
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Other  figures  show  ihe  effect  of  oven  temperature  on  the  time  of  oookiug  of 
beef  roasts  and  on  losses  in  weight  and  the  energy  required  to  roast  beef  under 
different  conditions. 

**  The  energy  required  for  roasting  a  rolled  rib  roast  of  beef  in  three  types 
of  electric  ovens  was  determined  for  oven  temperatures  from  100  to  180*.  The 
most  economical  temperature  for  preparing  rare  and  medium-rare  roasts  was 
found  to  be  100"*  in  each  oven.  For  well-done  roasts  120''  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical temperature." 

A  series  of  experiments  were  also  carried  out  on  the  baking  of  biscuits, 
bread,  and  Efponge  cakes,  in  order  to  determine  the  range  of  temperature  in 
which  each  of  these  could  be  most  satisfactorily  and  at  the  same  time  eco- 
nomically baked.  Curves  are  given  which  show  the  effect  of  oven  temperature 
on  the  time  of  baking  and  the  percentage  of  loss  in  weight  and  the  energy 
required  to  bake  each  article  under  different  conditions. 

"  The  range  of  oven  temperatures  for  baking  biscuits  was  found  to  be  from 
200  to  240°.  Starting  with  the  oven  at  the  required  temperature,  the  energy 
used  in  making  biscuits  is  practically  the  same  for  all  oven  temperatures.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  heat  up  the  oven  from  room  temperature,  the  most  economical 
oven  temperature  is  the  lowest  which  will  give  satisfactory  results;  i.  e. 
about  200°. 

"The  range  of  temperatures  for  baking  a  small-sized  loaf  of  bread  was 
found  to  lie  between  180  and  240*.  Starting  with  the  oven  at  the  required 
temperature,  the  most  economical  temperature  for  baking  bread  is  between  220 
and  240°.  When  preheating  is  included,  the  most  economical  temperature  for  a 
small-sized  loaf  was  found  to  be  between  200  and  215*. 

"The  range  of  temperature  for  baking  sponge  cake  was  found  to  lie  be- 
tween 170  and  190*.  For  baking  sponge  cake  the  most  economical  oven  tem- 
perature is  the  highest  temperature  which  will  give  satisfactory  results;  i.  e., 
about  190*.    .  .  . 

"  For  baking  at  the  higher  temperatures  a  heating  element  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  oven  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  Without  the  upper  heating 
coil  the  bread,  cake,  or  biscuits  will  burn  on  the  bottom  before  they  are  satis- 
factorily browned  on  top.  For  the  lower  temperatures  this  upper  coil  is 
unnecessary." 

It  was  also  a  feature  of  the  experiments  to  determine  the  most  economical 
thickness  of  heat  insulation.  It  was  concluded  that  '*  with  electricity  at  5  cts. 
per  kilowatt  hour  and  allowing  an  interest  and  depreciation  charge  of  25  per 
cent,  the  most  economical  thickness  of  kieselguhr  insulation  was  found  for 
domestic  use  to  lie  between  3  and  4  inches." 

In  conclusion  the  author  emphasizes  the  importance  in  electric  cooking  of 
accurate  temperature  measurements,  adequate  means  of  controlling  the  tem- 
perature of  the  food,  and  the  formulation  of  definite  rules  or  directions  for  the 
cooking  of  each  article.  A  number  of  suggestions  are  given  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  electric  ovens  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Nutritional  physiology,  P.  Q.  Stiles  {Philadelphia  and  London:  W,  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1916,  2.  ed.,  pp.  288,  pU.  4,  figs,  IP).— The  first  edition  of  this 
book  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28.  p.  763). 

Hunger  and  food,  G.  J.  Peibce  (Set.  Mo.,  2  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  181-188). — This 
article  considers  some  economic  aspects  of  the  food  supply. 

The  amino-add  minimum  for  maintenance  and  grrowth,  as  exemplified  by 
further  experiments  with  lysln  and  tryptophane,  T.  B.  Osborne,  L.  B. 
Mendel,  et  al.  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  1-12,  figs.  4). — In  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  adequate  growth  has  never  been  obtained  with  rations 
in  which  the  nitrogenous  components  do  not  furnish  sufliclent  proportions  of 
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amino  adds,  micfa  as  tryptophane,  lysln,  or  cystin,  the  authors  state  that  an 
essential  feature  of  the  construction  of  new  tissue  is  a  synthesis  of  new  protein. 
Growth  will,  therefore,  be  limited  by  any  factor  preventing  this  synthesis,  such 
as  the  iaclE  of  any  component  amino  acid  which  can  not  be  manufactured 
directly  in  suitable  amounts  by  the  body.  The  authors  review  briefly  earlier 
experiments  by  themselves  and  others,  which  show  the  effects  of  tryptophane, 
lysin,  and  cystin  upon  growth  when  added  to  an  otherwise  deficient  ration. 

Additional  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  (rats)  are  reported  which 
show  that  "the  need  for  tryptophane  and  lysin  is  governed  by  the  'law  of 
minimum,'  the  rate  of  growth  increasing  with  increasing  amounts  of  these 
amino  adds  furnished  by  the  food  until  the  normal  rate  is  attained.  When 
larger  quantities  of  these  amino  acids  are  supplied  growth  is  not  made  more 
rapidly,  for  the  construction  of  new  tissue  is  no  longer  limited  by  deficiencies 
in  the  requisite  supply  of  any  element  of  the  food,  but  by  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  animal  to  grow." 

The  enersry  content  of  the  diet  (Soi.  Mo.,  2  (19J6),  No.  9,  pp.  i79S06) .—The 
following  four  papers  form  a  symposium  and  were  read  before  the  Section  of 
Physiology  and  Experimental  Medicine  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December,  1916 : 

Proteins  in  growth^  by  Ruth  Wheeler  (pp.  279-282).— This  paper  summarizes 
the  results  of  recent  investigations  relative  to  the  rOle  of  amino  acids  in  nutri- 
tion and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  amino  add  content,  as  well  as 
other  characteristics  of  proteins,  in  determining  their  food  value. 

The  mineral  nutrients  in  practical  human  dietetics,  by  B.  B.  Forbes  (pp. 
282-289). — In  this  article  the  author  enumerates  the  functions  of  Hie  mineral 
elements  in  metabolism  and  discusses  their  importance  in  the  diet.  The  bulk 
of  the  material  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  noted  in  an  earlier  paper  (E.  S. 
R.,  35,  p.  62). 

The  chemical  nature  and  physiological  significance  of  so-^saUcd  vitamins,  by 
O.  Voegtlin  (pp.  289-293). — ^Recent  investigations  by  the  author  and  others  are 
summarized  and  the  importance  of  vitamins  in  practical  dietetics  is  considered. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  common  foods  which  are  relatively  rich  and  rela- 
tivdy  poor  in  antineuritic  and  antiscorbutic  properties. 

Pood  selection  for  rational  and  economical  living,  by  O.  F.  Langworthy  «  (pp. 
294-306). — ^The  author  considers  at  length  a  number  of  factors  which  should  be 
tak«i  into  account  in  securing  an  adequate  and  economical  diet  which  at  the 
same  time  gives  satisfaction.  Information  is  given  regarding  the  selection, 
prqiaration,  and  cooking  of  foods,  and  the  planning  of  meals. 

As  a  guide  for  the  housekeeper  in  the  wise  selection  of  food  materials  for  a 
meal  or  for  a  day's  ration,  and  also  as  a  means  of  checking  up  and  criticizing 
meals  served,  the  author  classifies  the  common  foods  into  five  groups,  corre- 
sponding to  their  distinctive  functions  in  nutrition.  "  The  groups  may  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  dietitian  as  follows:  (1)  Foods  in  which  protein  bears  a 
higher  proportion  to  fuel  value  than  it  does  in  the  weU-diosen  diet  as  a  whole ; 
(2)  those  in  which  fuel  value  is  high  in  proportion  to  protein,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  presence  of  much  starch;  (8)  those  in  which  fuel  value  is  high,  owing  to 
the  large  percentage  of  fat ;  (4)  those  whose  chief  value  is  mineral  constituents 
and  vegetable  adds  (the  latter  important  from  the  standpoint  of  flavor  as  well 
as  of  body  needs) ;  and  (5)  those  which  (like  the  foods  in  Groups  2  and  8) 
have  a  high  fuel  value,  but  in  this  case  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar.  From  the 
standpoint  of  fuel  value  only,  it  is  obvious  that  Groups  2  and  5  could  be  com- 
bined.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  well-dioeen  and  palatable  meal,  on  the  other 

•  8d.  Amer.  Bop.,  81  (1916),  Noa  2100,  pp.  SIO,  SU ;  SlOl,  pp.  280,  281. 
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hand,  they  should  be  kept  distinct,  since  sugar  is  frequently  as  Important  as  a 
flavor  as  it  is  as  a  food." 

In  discussing  the  practical  use  of  this  gi*ouplng  of  foods  by  the  housekeeper, 
sample  menus  for  the  day's  meals  are  given  which  contain  food  materials  which 
are  wholesome  but  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  an  excess  of  protein, 
fat,  and  carbohydrate. 

ANDCAL  PRODUCTION. 

Bilagre  inveBtlgratioiiB:  Normal  temperatures  and  some  factors  influencing 
the  quality  of  silagre,  G.  H.  Rckles,  O.  I.  Oshel,  and  D.  M.  Magbudeb  ( Mis- 
souri 8ta,  Research  BuL  2B  {1916),  pp.  S-S2,  figs,  7). — In  these  investigations 
various  types  of  silos  wore  used,  including  the  concrete,  iron,  stave,  and  tile 
silos,  as  well  as  small  experimental  silos.  Temperature  readings  were  taken 
by  means  of  electrical  resistance  thermometers  placed  in  half-inch  iron  pipe, 
and  the  wires  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  silage  so  that  readings  could  be 
taken. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  <dimate  of  Missouri  the  temperature  of  silage  when 
put  in  the  silo  will  generally  range  from  75  to  95°  F.  The  temperature  rises 
from  3  to  15*,  reaching  a  maximum  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days.  From  this 
point  on  the  tonperature  of  the  silage  slowly  declines.  Where  sufficient  moisture 
is  present  and  the  silage  is  well  packed  the  highest  temperature  will  rarely 
exceed  100*.  By  Deconber  1  the  temperature  reaches  a  point  between  60  and  70*, 
and  the  lowest  point,  50  to  60*,  is  reached  by  March. 

The  temperature  in  the  silage  in  the  early  stage  is  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  filling,  and  of  the  water 
used,  if  any  be  added.  The  greatest  fftctor  causing  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture in  a  silo  is  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  silage.  It  was  found,  experi- 
mentally, that  the  presence  of  air  and  the  resulting  growth  of  mold  increased 
the  temperature  in  every  case.  The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
silo  has  but  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  silage. 

In  an  experiment  planned  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  temperature  in  the 
silo  to  the  quality  of  the  silage  produced,  six  cans  holding  about  10  gaL 
each  were  filled  with  com  from  a  large  concrete  silo  while  it  was  being  filled. 
The  com  was  thoroughly  packed  in  the  cans  and  covers  provided  which  would 
slip  inside  the  cans.  The  cans  were  then  placed  in  a  screw  press  and  heavy 
pressure  applied.  The  lids  were  securely  fastened  before  the  pressure  was 
removed  and  the  cov^  was  sealed  around  the  edges  with  paraffin  to  exclude 
the  air.  Two  cans  were  placed  in  a  cooling  room  at  a  temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 50*,  two  at  a  temperature  of  68*,  and  the  other  two  at  a  temperature  of 
100*.  Twenty-three  days  after  filling  one  can  from  each  lot  was  (^>ened,  the 
sUage  compared  as  to  appearance,  odor,  and  taste,  and  samples  were  taken  for 
acidity,  moisture  determinations,  and  chemical  analysis.  The  three  remaining 
cans  were  opened  58  days  after  filling. 

No  marked  difference  In  the  composition  of  the  silage  fermented  at  the  three 
temperatures  used  was  obtained.  The  acidity  was  decidedly  the  highest  in 
the  lot  at  medium  tonperatures.  The  protein  showed  practically  no  variation, 
and  the  ether  extract  was  practically  the  same  In  all,  or  was  within  the  limits 
of  error  in  making  such  analyses.  There  was  some  difference  noticeable  in  the 
figures  for  crude  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  In  each  case  the  percentage 
of  crude  fiber  decreased  between  the  date  of  the  first  sample  and  that  of  the 
second.  It  would  seem  safe  to  attribute  this  to  the  effect  of  the  fermentation. 
The  nitrogen-free  extract  was  the  highest  in  the  lot  at  medium  temperature 
and  the  lowest  at  tibe  high  temperature. 
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The  highest  loss  in  dry  matter  occnrFed  at  the  highest  temperature.  It  was 
evident  from  the  odor  and  taste  that  there  was  considerable  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  fermentation  which  took  place  at  the  three  temperatures,  but 
all  three  lots  would  have  passed  as  normal  silage,  although  the  lot  at  medium 
temperature  was  rather  better  than  the  lot  at  50°,  while  that  fermented  at  100° 
was  ranked  slightly  superior  to  the  medium.  Aiqparently  a  medium  tempera- 
ture from  77  to  85°  is  the  most  favorable  for  silage  fermentations,  but  the 
results  Indicate  that  the  limits  can  be  extended  to  60  and  100°  at  least  without 
any  material  difference  in  the  results.  Temperatures  much  above  tills  are  not 
desirable,  since  such  a  temperature  must  mean  the  oxidation  or  destructi<m  of 
some  of  the  silage  material  to  furnish  the  heat. 

It  is  deemed  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  silage  produced  will  not  be 
influenced  by  any  effect  upon  temperature  of  the  material  used  in  constructing 
the  silo,  as  analyses  of  silage  from  the  wall  and  center  of  silos  of  various  types 
of  construction  showed  no  difference  in  composition  due  to  the  materials  used. 

A  comparison  of  silage  from  a  large  silo  and  of  silage  from  the  same  com 
put  into  a  small  experimental  silo  showed  the  quality  to  be  the  same,  as  Judged 
by  appearance  and  by  chemical  analysia  For  all  purposes,  except  studying  tem- 
perature changes,  the  small  silo  is  believed  sufficiently  accurate  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  exi)erimental  silos  used  were  water  tanks  3  ft  in  diameter  and 
6  ft  high  and  constructed  of  2-ln.  cypress.  A  wooden  cover  was  made  to  fit 
loosely  and  was  provided  with  a  ring  of  felt  around  the  edge  to  make  a  reason- 
ably tight  Joint  Weight  was  applied  in  the  form  of  1,500  lbs.  of  rode  This  was 
estimated  to  equal  the  pressure  to  which  silage  is  subjected  at  a  point  one*thlrd 
of  the  distance  from  the  top  of  a  silo  containing  28  ft  of  average  silage. 

Feeding  coconut  cake  on  grass,  K.  J.  J.  Mackemkie  and  £.  H.  Poweix  (Jour, 
Bd.  Agr.  {London],  2S  {1916),  No.  «,  pp.  Ii7-i25).— Feeding  experiments  with 
stieets  indicate  that  coconut  cake,  when  suitable  in  price,  is  a  valuable  feed  for 
steers  on  grass,  but  that  it  is  not  very  palatable  and  so  should  be  gradually 
introduced  into  a  mixture  of  palatable  feeds.  It  is  advised  that  the  amount 
be  restricted  to  50  per  cent  of  the  concentrated  ration,  and  that  it  be  fed 
with  something  rather  constipating,  such  as  cotton  cake.  It  is  stated  that  a 
dally  ration  of  4  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  cocon/ut  cake,  cotton  cake,  and  linseed 
cake,  3:3:2,  appears  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  industrial  utilization  of  the  waste  product  of  rice  hulling,  N.  Novelu 
(Gtor.  Risicolt,,  5  (1915),  No.  IS,  pp.  242,  24S).— The  results  of  feeding  experi- 
ments are  given  which  indicate  that  the  flour  waste  product  from  rice  hulling 
i^  easily  digested  and  highly  nutritious.  The  readiness  with  which  the  product 
becomes  sotur  is  an  obstacle  te  its  general  use.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  con- 
verted into  cakes,  in  which  form  it  would  keep  for  a  long  time  and  could  be 
easily  transported. 

The  nutrition  of  farm  live  stock,  especially  cattle,  W.  Klein  (Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  72  (1915),  No.  5-4,  pp.  169-^52,  flffs.  f ).— This  article  reports  a  compara- 
tive study  made  of  the  Zuntz,  Regnault-Reiset  and  P&chtner  methods  of 
metabolism  measurement. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  Zuntz  method  of  gas  Interchange  measurement  is 
the  best  for  determining  the  influence  of  the  biological  processes  on  the  gas 
interchange,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  close  agreement  with  all  three  methods. 
The  calculation  of  the  energy  balance  alone  by  respiration  experiments,  that 
is  Oi  consumption  and  C0«  elimination,  when  compared  with  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  intake  and  outgo  was  in  close  agreement. 

It  was  found  that  the  castration  of  bulls  was  without  Influence  on  the 
energy  assimilation.  It  was  demonstrated  that  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  carton  dlozid  ellminatioa  in  cattle  was  by  way  of  the  sldn  and  intestines. 
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The  results  of  these  experiments  showed  a  hU^ier  eostgy  consumptioD  tor 
older  steers  than  those  secured  by  Dahm  (B.  S.  R.»  25,  p.  674),  but  were  In 
close  agreement  with  the  Armsby  calorlmeto:  results  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  7d0). 
It  was  apparent  that  the  maintenance  requirements  In  the  various  ages  of 
cattle  were  In  proportion  to  the  body  surface. 

Nondisjunction  as  proof  of  the  chromosome  theory  of  heredity,  C.  B. 
Bbidges  iCfenetics,  1  {19X6),  Nat.  1,  pp.  1-^2,  pi.  1,  figs.  8;  2,  pp.  107-16$,  pi.  1, 
fig.  1). — In  this  paper  experimental  proof  is  offered  that  "particular  chromo- 
somes, the  X  chromosomes,  are  the  differentiators  of  sex;  the  X  chromosome 
constitution  of  an  individual  Is  the  cause  of  the  development  by  that  Individual 
of  a  particular  sex,  and  Is  not  the  result  of  sex  already  determined  by  some 
other  agent.  The  sex  Is  not  determined  In  the  egg  or  the  sperm  as  such,  but 
Is  determined  at  the  moment  of  fertilization;  for  the  X  sperm  of  the  male 
gives  rise  to  a  female  when  it  fertilizes  an  egg  containing  an  X,  but  to  a 
male  if  it  fertilizes  an  egg  containing  a  Y  or  no  sex  chromosome  at  all.  Like- 
wise the  Y  sperm  of  a  male  gives  rise  to.  a  female  when  fertilizing  an  XX  egg 
and  to  a  male  when  fertilizing  an  X  egg.  These  facts  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  an  X  egg  of  a  female  produces  a  male  if  fertilized  by  an  X 
sperm  prove  that  the  segregation  of  the  X  chromosomes  is  the  segregation  of 
the  sex  differentiators.  The  presence  of  two  X  chromosomes  determines  that 
an  individual  shall  be  a  female,  the  presence  of  one  X  that  the  individual 
shall  be  a  male.  The  origin  of  these  chromosomes  whether  maternal  or 
paternal  is  without  significance  in  the  production  of  sex. 

"  The  Y  chromosome  Is  without  effect  upon  the  sex  or  the  characters  of  the 
individual,  for  males  may  have  one  Y,  two  Y's,  or  may  lack  Y  entirely 
(males  lacking  Y  are  sterile) ;  and  females  may  have  one  or  two  super- 
numerary Y's  with  no  change  in  appearance  in  any  case." 

A  bibliography  of  references  is  appended. 

A  sex-limited  color  in  Ayrshire  cattle,  E.  N.  Wentwobth  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  i-Ji-i^T).— It  Is  stated  that  a  case 
which  seems  to  fall  under  the  sex-Umited  group  is  found  In  the  Inheritance  of 
black  and  white  as  alternative  to  red  and  white  In  Ayrshire  cattle.  If  the  factor 
for  the  black  and  white  color  Is  represented  by  B,  the  hereditary  constitu- 
tions are  as  follows:  BB  is  always  black  and  white;  bb  is  always  red  and 
white ;  and  Bb  \b  always  black  and  white  in  the  male  and  red  and  white  in  the 
female. 

In  breeding  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  all  of  the  nine 
possible  matlngs  were  discovered.  From  the  data  obtained  it  appears  that  the 
black  and  white  color  of  Ayrshire  cattle  behaves  in  an  ordinary  sex-limited 
manner  similar  to  the  horns  in  sheep  as  discussed  by  Wood  ^  and  the  rudimen- 
tary mammae  In  swine  as  reported  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  769). 

It  is  concluded  that  black  and  white  color  Is  a  simple  allelomorph  of  red  and 
white  color  in  Ayrshire  cattle.  In  the  male  the  black  and  white  character  Is 
dominant  and  in  the  female  the  red  and  white  character  is  dominant  Males 
heterozygous  for  the  two  characters  are  black  and  white,  while  females  hetero- 
zygous for  the  two  characters  are  red  and  white. 

Sheep  raising  in  Wisconsin,  F.  Klehthxinz  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  26S  {1916), 
pp.  19,  figs.  11). — ^Thls  bulletin  deals  with  the  opportunities  for  successful  sheep 
raising  in  Wisconsin  and  the  methods  of  care,  feeding,  and  management. 

Fish  meal  as  food  for  pigs,  G.  Obowtheb  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'^,  2S 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  87-55).— Pigs  fed  fish  meal  in  addition  to  a  basal  ration  of 
bran  and  middlings  made  1.35  lbs.  greater  gains  per  pig  weekly  than  those  fed 

•Jour.  Agr.  Sd.,  1   (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  864,  365. 
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the  basal  ration  alone.  When  slaughtered  the  fish-fed  pigs  showed  no  unde- 
sirable appearance,  color,  or  smell  in  any  part  of  the  carcass,  and  at  no  stage 
of  cooking  could  an  exceptional  smell  or  flavor  be  detected. 

Largre-type  swine  and  fertility,  E.  N.  Wentwobth  {Breeder* 8  Oaz,,  69  (1916), 
No.  13,  pp.  722,  723). — In  an  investigation  conducted  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  1,000  litters  of  large-type  Poland-Chinas  and  1,100  litters  of  small- 
type  Poland-Chinas  were  compared  for  average  size.  The  large  type  farrowed 
litters  of  7.854  pigs  on  the  average,  while  the  small  type  farrowed  7.896  pigs, 
the  difference  in  fertility  between  the  two  strains  of  swine  thus  being  in- 
significant. 

The  average  amount  that  the  group  of  large-type  sows  varied  from  its  average 
litter,  2.141  pigs  per  litter,  was  compared  with  the  average  amount  that  the 
8mali-t5T)e  sows  varied  from  their  average  litter,  2.146  pigs  per  litter.  The 
advantage  in  this  case  is  in  favor  of  the  large  type,  since  it  is  more  desirable  to 
have  a  small  deviation;  but,  again,  the  difference  is  not  great  enough,  either 
practically  or  theoretically,  to  be  significant. 

Swine  production  in  Holland  and  its  development  In  the  last  hundred 
years,  H.  M.  Kroon  (Die  Schweinezucht  in  Holland  und  ihre  Entwicklung  in 
den  Letzten  100  Jahren.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1915,  pp.  65,  pis.  6). — ^Thls 
dissertation  treats  of  the  various  breeds  of  swine  found  in  Holland,  their  dis- 
tribution and  improvement,  methods  of  care  and  management,  and  the  general 
status  of  the  industry. 

Experimental  results  in  fattening  poultry,  M.  A.  Juix  (Jour.  Amer.  Assoc. 
Instr.  and  Invest.  Poultry  Hush.,  2  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  49^2). — In  these  experi- 
ments, conducted  in  Canada,  three  lots  of  birds  received  corn  meal,  oatmeal  feed, 
and  ground  buckwheat  as  their  respective  grain  rations.  The  ground  feed  was 
mixed  with  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  twelve  hours  before  feeding,  and 
fed  in  a  batter  Just  thin  enough  to  run  out  of  a  pall  without  difficulty.  The  birds 
were  fed  twice  daily,  the  first  feed  being  given  early  in  the  morning  and  the 
second  one  late  in  the  afternoon.  All  food  was  removed  from  the  feeding  troughs 
as  soon  as  the  birds  had  satisfied  their  appetites. 

It  was  found  that  less  grain  was  required  to  produce  1  lb.  gain  in  fiesh  when 
the  birds  were  fed  on  corn  meal  than  when  fed  on  a  ration  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  corn  meal,  oatmeal  feed,  and  ground  buckwheat,  or  when  fed  on  a 
ration  of  pure  oatmeal  feed,  also  that  the  mixed  ration  was  somewhat  superior 
to  the  oatmeal  ration  in  that  respect.  It  was  also  shown  that  less  grain  was 
needed  to  produce  1  lb.  gain  in  two  weeks  than  in  three  weeks  with  the  three 
rations,  and  that  the  extra  profit  obtained  by  feeding  three  weeks  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  practice,  so  that  two  weeks*  feeding  is  to  be  preferred. 
While  oatmeal  feed  gave  the  cheapest  gains  the  mixed  feed  gave  the  largest 
profits,  with  oatmeal  feed  last  in  this  respect. 

The  weights  between  live,  dressed,  and  drawn  poultry  showed  a  gradual 
shrinkage,  with  much  less  loss  of  weight  between  the  live  and  dressed  birds  than 
between  the  dressed  and  drawn  birds.  The  difference  in  profit  was  also  con- 
siderable, being  in  favor  of  dressing  and  showing  an  actual  loss  in  drawing. 

The  profits  derived  from  poultry  fattening  were  39.5  per  cent  on  the  Investment. 

Efficiency  in  roaster  production,  H.  R.  Lewis  (Jour.  Amer.  Assoc.  Instr. 
and  Invest.  Poultry  Hush.,  2  {1916),  No.  6,  p.  48). — ^Experiments  conducted  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations  with  Plymouth  Rock  and  White.  I^eghorn 
cockerels  indicated  that  at  nine  months  of  age  the  Leghorns  were  matured  and 
would  soon  become  staggy,  while  the  Rocks  were  in  prime  condition  for  slaughter. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Rocks  was  7.2  lbs.,  and  of  the  Leghorns  8.8  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  dressed  carca.ss  (weight  after  bleeding  and  picking  and  removing 
the  beads,  shanks,  and  offal)  at  the  same  age  showed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
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Plymouth  Bocks  75  per  cent  of  the  total  carcass  was  available,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Leghorns  only  67.3  per  cent  was  available.  At  this  age  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  sold  for  27  cts.  a  pound  and  the  Leghorns  for  21  cts. 

Meat  scrap  in  the  lajing  ration,  H.  R.  Lewis  (Jour,  Amer,  Assoc.  Instr, 
and  Invest,  Poultry  Husb^  t  il91S),  No.  7,  pp.  Si,  53).— In  these  experiments, 
conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations,  pen  1  received  25  per  cent  of 
meat  scrap  in  its  dry  mash  and  pen  2  received  10  per  cent  Pen  1  laid  6,711  eggs 
during  the  first  year,  4,207  the  second,  and  8,048  the  third  year,  while  pen  2 
laid  4,639,  4,358,  and  2,674  eggs  during  the  respective  years. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  the  higher  percentage 
of  meat  scrap  in  the  dry  mash  was  justifled,  at  least  during  the  pullet  year,  as 
the  profit  above  feed  was  $127.88  as  against  $75.60  in  the  pen  receiving  the  low 
percentage  of  meat  scrap.  Hie  first  year  of  egg  production  in  the  first-mentioned 
pen  was  followed  by  a  comparatively  low  production,  whereas  the  production  in 
the  pen  which  had  not  been  forced  during  the  pullet  year  was  only  slightly 
decreased.  The  same  results  seemed  to  show  during  the  third  year,  so  that 
the  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  high  production  during  the  pullet  year  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  decreased  production  in  future  years. 

The  mortality  was  {tactically  uniform  in  eadi  pen,  the  birds  in  both  pens 
remaining  in  good  condition  in  general  throughout  the  period.  The  hatchabillty 
in  each  pen  was  practically  uniform,  and  the  size  and  weight  of  eggs  in  each 
pen  were  not  noticeably  different.  Under  systems  of  management  where  birds 
are  kept  for  two  laying  years  only,  a  higher  i>ercentage  of  meat  scrap  can  un- 
doubtedly be  advised,  as  the  increased  production  during  the  first  year  will  more 
than  balance  the  difference  during  the  second  year. 

A  study  of  e^g  production  and  some  related  factors,  L.  E.  Gabd  {Jour. 
Amer.  Assoc.  Instr.  and  Invest.  Poultry  Hush.,  2  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  ^4i). — 
Records  kept  of  laying  hens  at  the  Oonnecticut  Storrs  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  a  given  pen  will  consume  much  more  oyster  shell  when  laying 
heavily  than  when  laying  less  heavily  or  not  at  alL  Using  32  pens  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  a  correlation  table  was  worked  out  so  that  this  relation- 
ship might  be  expressed  mathematically.  For  this  purpose  the  year  was 
divided  into  thirteen  four-week  periods.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  any  given 
pen  during  any  four- week  period  was  used  as  the  basis  of  distribution  for  one 
system  of  arrays,  white  the  amount  of  oyster  shell  consumed  during  the  same 
period  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  other  system  of  arrays.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  as  worked  out  from  this  table  was  0.8724+0.0079,  showing  that  a 
very  close  correlation  exists  between  the  factors  under  discussion.  The  same 
method,  when  applied  to  the  heavy  breeds,  viz,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  Wyandottes,  taken  collectively,  showed  a  correlation  factor  of 
0.8265+0.0096. 

Similarly  the  relation  between  the  amounts  of  grain  and  mash  consumed  and 
the  corresponding  egg  production  was  worked  out  In  the  case  of  the  Leghorns 
there  was  a  close  correlation  between  the  amount  of  mash  consumed  and  the 
number  of  eggs  laid,  1.  e.,  0.7493+0.0157,  while  there  was  practically  no  corre- 
lation between  the  amount  of  hard  grain  consumed  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid, 
the  correlation  coefficient  in  this  case  being  0.0214—0.0353.  The  same  general 
result  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  breeds. 

It  appears  from  the  study  thus  far  conducted  that  the  production  during  the 
summer  months,  except  in  the  case  of  Wyandottes,  is  perhaps  a  better  index  of 
the  yearly  egg  yield  than  is  the  winter  production. 

Value  of  egg  shows,  A.  S.  Chapin  (Jour.  Amer.  Assoc,  Instr.  and  Invest. 
Poultry  Hush.,  2  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  53,  5^).— -The  methods  and  plans  used  in 
holding  annual  egg  shows  at  Purdue  University  are  outlined. 
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The  poultry  indnatxy,  its  importance  in  afirrioultural  development,  H.  M. 
Lamon  {Jour.  Amer.  Assoc,  Instr.  and  Invest,  Poultry  Husb,,  2  (1916),  No,  6, 
pp,  il,  4£), — ^An  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Ck>ngre88,  giving  a  general  review  of  the  development  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  management  of  the  farm  poultry  flock»  V.  O.  Aubbt  {New  Jersey  StM, 
Circ  49  il91S),  pp.  20).— This  circular  deals  with  the  housing,  feeding,  care, 
and  management  of  the  farm  poultry  flock. 

The  Flemish  system  of  poultry  rearing:  Scientifleally  improved,  Madamb 
B.  A.  Jaspkb  (Country  Life  [London],  ^  {1915),  Nos.  956,  pp,  577,  578,  flg,  1; 
957,  pp.  655,  636;  958,  pp,  672-674,  figs,  2;  960,  pp,  745-745,  fig,  1;  962,  pp,  858^ 
640;  964,  pp.  915^15;  58  {1915),  Nos.  967,  pp.  88,  89;  969,  pp,  171-175;  971, 
p.  245;  975,  pp.  294,  »95;  975,  pp.  567-569;  977,  p.  457;  979,  pp.  8*,  10*;  980,  pp. 
528-550). — ^A  very  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Flemish  methods  of  breeding, 
incubating,  brooding,  housing,  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  poultry  for 
meat  and  egg  production. 

American  pheasant  breeding  and  shooting,  E.  A.  Quaxlbs  {Wilmington, 
Dei,:  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  1916,  pp.  150,  figs,  52). — General  methods  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  care,  and  management  of  pheasants  are  described. 

DAISY  PABMnsra— SAisYnre. 

[Convention  of  milk  and  butter  producers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1916] 
{Amer.  Food  Jour.,  11  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  244-255). — ^An  account  of  the  conven- 
tion of  milk  and  butter  producers  and  other  dairy  Interests  held  at  Washington, 
D.  O.,  May  5  and  6,  1916  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  98). 

On  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  cows,  O.  Axlemann 
{MUchw.  Zentbl.,  44  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  122,  i!?5).— Analyses  are  given  of  colos- 
trum milk  and  of  milk  at  short  intervals  after  parturition,  showing  the  rapid 
changes  that  take  place. 

Eifect  of  water  in  the  ration  on  the  composition  of  milk,  W.  F.  Tubneb, 
R.  H.  Shaw,  R.  P.  Nobton,  and  P.  A.  Wkiqht  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr. 
Research,  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  167-178,  fig.  1). — In  these  studies  four  different 
methods  of  varying  the  water  content  of  the  ration  were  used :  A  full  v.  a  lim- 
ited allowance  of  drinking  water ;  turnips  v.  a  dry-roughage  ration ;  wet  v.  dry 
beet  pulp ;  and  green  v,  dry  crimson  clover. 

Certain  individual  cows  at  times  produced  milk  having  an  abnormal  fat  con- 
tent. This  effect  was  apparently  independent  of  the  ration,  as  it  occurred  not 
only  with  the  high  water-content  ration  but  with  the  dry  as  well. 

A  study  of  the  data  obtained  in  the  four  series,  however,  shows  that  the 
watery  character  of  the  ration  has  no  effect  upon  the  fat  content  of  the  milk. 
There  was  even  less  variation  in  the  other  milk  constituents  than  in  the  fat 
This  indicates  that  rations  of  varying  water  content  have  no  effect  upon  the 
composition  of  milk. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  cited  is  given. 

The  influence  of  sickness  on  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  cow's 
milk,  R.  BxxoEMA  {Vntersuchungen  iiber  den  Binfiuss  einiger  dusseren  und 
inneren  Krankheiten  auf  die  Zusammensetzung  und  die  Eigenschaften  der 
KukmUch.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Uniw.  Bern,  1915,  pp.  78).— The  specific  gravity  of 
mtlk  was  in  general  not  noticeably  altered  by  sickness  of  the  animal.  The 
chlorin  content  was  in  general  high.  The  milk-sugar  content  often  showed  a 
decline,  while  the  fat  content  was  as  a  rule  higher  than  normal.  The  diastase 
content  showed  an  increase  of  this  enzym,  and  the  catalase  content  was  very 
often  high. 
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The  oomp(Mdtion  of  the  milk  of  BgjptkBn  anlwialB,  A.  Papfcl  and  G.  Hoqah 
(Cairo:  Dept,  Pub.  Health,  1914^  pp.  12).— An  analysis  of  Egyptian  buffalo  milk 
is  given. 

Bffect  of  pasteurisation  on  mold  spores,  G.  Thox  and  S.  H.  Atebs  (U.  B. 
Dept.  AffTn  Jour.  Agr.  Reteareh,  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  159-166,  fig:  S). — Studies 
wore  made  with  q;K>res  firom  pure  cultures  of  a  series  of  molds  including  several 
species  of  Penidllium,  of  Aspergillus,  and  of  the  mucors,  with,  in  some  experi- 
ments, the  addition  of  (Mimm  {OoMpora)  laetU  and  one  strain  of  Pusarium. 
These  sets  of  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  temperatures  used  in  pasteuri- 
sation by  the  holder  iHt>ces8,  those  used  in  the  flash  process,  and  the  efltets  of 
dry  heat 

In  the  holder  process  of  pasteurization,  in  which  milk  was  heated  to  from  120* 
to  150*  F.  and  maintained  at  these  temperatures  for  90  minutes,  the  Mucor 
racemo9U8  group  and  Rhizopu9  nigricant,  which  are  found  more  frequently  than 
all  others  of  the  mucor  group  combined,  were  destroyed  at  190*.  The  common 
green  species  of  Penicillium  are  mostly  dead  at  190* ;  a  few  stand  135*,  but  two, 
one  of  them  an  undescribed  soil  organism,  survived  140*  for  30  minutes.  Among 
species  of  Aspergillus,  however,  the  strains  of  A.  flavus,  A.  futnigatuM,  and 
A.  repens  all  survived  146*  for  90  minutes,  and  A.  repens  and  A.  funUgaius  both 
survived  150*.  These  three  species  are  always  found  in  forage  and  feeding 
stuflis;  hence,  milk  is  more  or  less  subject  to  contamination  with  them.  A. 
repen$  grows  very  poorly  in  milk,  however,  and  the  examination  of  a  great  many 
cultures  of  milk  and  its  products  has  shown  that  the  actual  development  of 
A.  flavua  and  A.  funUgatut  is  comparatively  rare.  Pasteurization  of  milk  at 
145*  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  destroying  mold  spores  completely  enough 
to  render  them  a  negligible  factor  in  the  further  changes  found  in  the  milk. 

In  the  flash  process  of  pasteurization,  where  milk  was  heated  to  from  145* 
to  175*  for  a  period  of  90  seconds,  the  spores  of  all  the  molds  tested  were  de- 
stroyed with  the  exception  of  many  spores  of  one  form  and  occasional  spores  of 
three  more  forms.    At  175*  only  occasional  tq)ores  of  two  forms  developed. 

When  the  heating  process  was  performed  in  dry  air  for  a  period  of  30  seconds 
at  200*,  31  out  of  42  forms  of  Penicillium  and  7  out  of  24  forms  of  Aq)erglllus 
were  destroyed,  but  none  of  the  cultures  of  the  mucors.  A  temperature  of  250* 
over  a  period  of  80  minutes  killed  all  the  forms  of  PeniciUium  spp.  tried,  but 
left  an  occasional  living  spore  in  one  species  of  Aspergillus  and  3  out  of  6  mucors. 

Careful  study  of  the  cultures  showed  that  the  first  effect  of  heating  was  to 
delay  germination.  At  times  heating  to  a  degree  Just  under  the  death  point 
delayed  germination  almost  the  full  length  of  the  usual  growing  period  of  the 
species.  There  is  frequently  a  survival  of  a  few  spores  where  a  majority  of  the 
spores  die.  There  may  be,  therefore,  a  difference  of  as  much  as  20*  between  the 
temperature  at  which  an  occasional  culture  is  completely  killed  and  that  at  which 
cultures  of  that  efpecies  are  uniformly  killed.  These  results  resemble  those 
obtained  in  determining  the  thermal  death  point  of  bacteria. 

Metallic  fljtvor  in  dairy  products,  B.  S.  Gxtthbie  (New  York  ComeU  8ta. 
Bui.  S7S  (1916),  pp.  609-64S). — The  results  of  these  studies  seemed  to  indicate 
that  there  may  be  a  cause  of  metallic  flavor  other  than  direct  contact  of  the 
dairy  product  with  metaL  In  several  instances  it  seemed  to  increase  when  the 
product  was  not  in  contact  with  metal. 

Buttermilk  in  sterilized  glass  bottles  developed  the  flavor  in  many  cases.  Of 
241  samples  of  cream  in  sterilized  glass  bottles  metallic  flavor  was  produced  in 
79  by  inoculation  with  metallic-flavored  buttermilk;  and  of  157  samples  of 
cream  in  sterilized  glass  bottles  which  were  inoculated  with  individual  bacteria 
52  showed  metallic  flavor.    It  is  concluded  that  the  organism  that  causes  metallic 
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lUiTor  Is  a  member  or  a  strain  of  tbe  Bacterium  lactia  aoidi  group.  Metallic 
flavor  may  develop  In  cream  of  either  good  or  poor  flavor,  and  the  Indications 
are  that  enzyms  may  be  a  factor  In  its  production. 

It  was  found  that  high  acid  content  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
flavor.  It  is  possible  that  electrolytic  action  plays  an  important  part  In  its 
production  when  the  source  is  directly  from  metal.  The  flavor  was  most  likely 
to  appear  during  the  hottest  season.  It  may  be  that  this  was  noticeable  because 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  product  Is  likely  to  be  greater  when  the  temperature 
Is  high. 

A  high  tat  content  seemed  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  flavor  except 
In  the  case  of  buttermilk.  Whenever  the  flavor  was  found  in  whole  milk  it  was 
always  near  the  surface,  In  the  cream,  and  it  was  never  observed  in  skim  milk 
or  cottage  cheese.  For  some  reason  It  was  often  found  in  buttermilk,  but  with 
this  ezcq^ytlon  never  in  a  dairy  product  low  in  fat  content. 

It  Is  deemed  difficult  to  explain  why  metallic  flavor  develops  to  a  greater 
degree  in  buttermilk  than  In  any  other  dairy  product  It  was  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  relation  between  the  acids  of  the  milk  fat  and  the  metallic 
flavor.  Samples  of  butyric,  caprolc,  caprylic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids 
were  obtained,  also  propionic  acid,  which  Is  lower  in  the  fatty  acid  series,  and 
succinic  acid,  which  Is  a  dibasic  organic  acid  and  may  be  found  In  dairy  prod- 
ucts. No  sign  of  metallic  flavor,  however,  could  be  detected  in  any  of  these 
adds. 

The  flavor  appeared  spasmodically.  Often  it  could  not  be  detected  In  butter 
for  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  many  months,  after  which  it  suddenly 
aM>eared  for  perhaps  a  few  days  or  possibly  for  several  weeks.  During  all 
this  time  the  same  utensils  were  being  used  on  the  farms  and  in  the  creamery 
laboratories.  Low  temperatures  often  seemed  to  make  the  flavor  more  ap- 
parent. 

Note  on  the  neutralization  of  cream  in  butter  manufacture,  and  the  effect 
on  the  Iratter  produced,  A.  A.  Rams  at  (Dept,  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Sci,  BvX,  16 
{1915)^  pp.  10), — ^A  method  of  treating  cream  before  manufacturing  it  Into 
butter,  known  as  ''neutralizing  and  pasteurizing,**  Is  described.  The  term 
neutralizing.  In  conjunction  with  pasteurizing  in  the  method  of  treating  creams 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  is  used  to  Indicate  the  reducing  of  the  acidity, 
probably  the  excessive  acidity,  of  the  cream,  not  to  the  neutral  point  but  to 
faint  or  slight  acidity,  say,  to  0.2  per  cent  of  acid  expressed  as  lactic  acid. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  or,  as  an  alternative,  washing  soda  (crystallized  sodium 
Garlwnate)  Is  generally  used  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  because  the 
supply  Is  plentiful.  The  result  of  the  neutralization  or  partial  neutralization 
Is  the  formation  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  organic  acids  and  the  liberation  of 
carbon  dioxid.  The  carbon  dloxid  so  formed  Is  imi)eded  in  its  passage  through 
the  cold  mass  of  cream  on  account  of  the  viscosity  of  the  latter.  This  viscosity 
Is  lessened  when  the  cream  Is  heated  to  ITO**  F.,  as  in  pasteurizing,  and  the 
gas  then  escapes  into  the  air.  As  it  rises  through  the  mass  of  cream  it  is 
claimed  that  it  carries  with  it  mechanically  the  volatile  substances  which 
give  the  cream  an  unpleasant  smell  or  taste,  as,  for  example,  "  food  taint,'*  and 
the  heating  to  ITO""  assists  in  the  removal  of  the  gas  and  in  the  destruction  of 
the  micro-organisms  present.  The  result  is  a  product  from  which  unpleasant 
odors  and  taints  have  been  removed,  and  one  which.  If  not  absolutely  sterile, 
is  very  nearly  so.  Into  this  mixture  the  pure  culture  of  lactic  bacilli,  or 
''starter,*'  is  added,  thus  making  an  abundant  growth  of  the  ladle  bacilli  and 
producing  good,  clean  lactic  acid.    The  carbonates  which  may  be  used  for  the 
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purpose  of  either  neutralizing  or  reducing  the  mddity  «f  cream  are  sodtma 
bicarbonate,  washing  soda,  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  caldum  carbonate. 

Although  the  primary  action  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  la 
simply  to  neutralize  the  free  acids  present,  there  will  probably  also  be  some 
action  between  the  alkali  added  and  the  proteid  matter  presoit. 

There  appears  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  in  chemical  composition  butter 
made  from  neutralized  and  pasteurized  cream  should  very  <dosely  ai^roximate, 
if  not  coincide  with,  butter  made  from  untreated  cream.  The  sldll,  knowledge, 
and  ability  of  the  butter  maker  will  be  the  principal  factor  which  will  control 
the  amount  of  curd  which  will  be  present  In  the  finished  butter.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  ap^ars  Justifiable,  however,  to  expect  somewhat  less  curd  in 
butter  made  from  neutralized  than  in  that  from  untreated  cream. 

The  butter  industry  in  the  United  States,  B.  Wisst  {Columbia  UfUv.  Studies 
Polit  Sci.,  69  (1916),  No,  Z,  pp.  £64,  fig;  If).— This  is  a  r^;K>rt  of  an  economic 
study  made  of  the  butter  and  oleomargarine  industries  in  the  United  States. 
The  topics  discussed  are  the  manufacture  of  butter,  organization  for  the  pro- 
duction of  butter,  geographic  distribution  of  butter-producing  areas,  organiza* 
tion  for  dairy  education,  grading  and  Judging  butter,  history  and  development 
of  the  organization  of  the  butter  market,  the  present  organization  of  the  but- 
ter market,  butter  prices,  adulfisration  and  oleomargarine,  and  the  oleomarga- 
rine law  and  its  development. 

Test  to  determine  amount  of  yellow  color  in  a  product  (Hoard's  Dairyman, 
49  (1915),  No.  11,  p.  4^9).— It  is  reported  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  found  that  the  color  of  butter  and  oleomargarine  can  be  satisfactorily 
graded  by  the  ratio  of  its  reflecting  powers  for  blue  and  yellow  light 

The  yoghourt  bacillus,  F.  DucnXeEK  (Biochem.  Ztschr,,  70  (1915),  No.  S-4^ 
pp.  269-29S). — ^The  author  conducted  comparative  experiments  with  the  yog- 
hourt bacillus  as  described  by  the  workers  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  with 
the  bacillus  as  described  by  Effront 

There  was  found  to  be  a  difference  between  these  two  types  as  regards  the 
choice  of  the  medium  in  which  they  develop.  BaclUus  B  (Effront)  developed 
exceedingly  well  in  all  the  usual  media,  while  B.  J)ulgaricu9  was  very  exacting 
in  this  respect,  requiring,  besides  a  particular  kind  of  sugar,  the  addition  of  lime 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  acid,  especially  in  artificial  media.  The  two  types 
differed  as  to  their  air  requirements,  B.  htdgarious  growing  in  an  anaerobic 
medium,  while  Bacillus  E  was  distinctly  aerobic  The  two  bacteria  may  also 
be  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  length  of  life,  B.  hulgarious  dying  after 
three  months  and  Bacillus  E  living  for  several  years. 

See  also  previous  notes  by  Effront  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  pp.  81,  609,  610)  and  Ber- 
trand  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  609). 

Studies  on  Lactobacillus  fermentum,  J.  Sicir  (Ztschr.  QdrungsphysioL,  4 
(1915),  No.  4^  PP'  278-^99,  figs.  5).— This  article  reports  a  morphological  study 
made  of  L.  fermentum, 

VETEEINABT  ICEDICINE. 

A  handbook  of  veterinary  medicine,  fl.  J.  Gobebt  (Aide  Mimoire  du  V6t4ri- 
naire  M4decine,  Chirurgie,  OhsUtrique,  Formules,  Police  Sanitaire  et  Juris- 
prudence Commerciale.  Paris:  J.  B.  BaiUidre  d  Sons,  1915,  pp.  VIII +7S6,  figs. 
252). — This  is  a  ready  reference  work  for  the  veterinarian. 

Essentials  of  veterinary  law,  H.  B.  Hemenway  (Chicago:  Amer.  Jour.  Vet. 
Med.,  1916,  pp.  XIV-\-340).— The  several  parts  of  this  work  pertain  to  (1)  legal 
principles,  (2)  veterinary  practice,  (3)  governmental  control,  and  (4)  animals 
generally. 
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B«port  of  pzoeMdin^  under  the  dlBeewee  of  enlmfclii  aote  for  tiie  yeai  1914 
{DepU  Affr.  and  Tech,  Instr,  Ireland^  Rpt.  Diseatei  Ankn.,  1914,  pp.  79).— Thin 
Is  the  usual  report  (£.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  778),  dealing  with  the  occurrence  of  infec- 
tious diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  giying  statistical  data,  etc 

Beport  on  operations  of  tho  veterinary  sanitary  service  of  Paris  and  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  during  the  years  1913  and  1914,  H.  Mabtkl  {Rap. 
Opir,  Serv.  Yet,  BanU,  Pari$  ei  Dept.  Seine,  191S;  1914,  pp.  i67,  ftg;  tl),— 
These  are  the  usual  r^wrts  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  880),  giving  detailed  accounts  of 
the  wotic  of  the  years  1918  and  1914. 

The  poisonous  character  of  rose  chafers,  J.  M.  Baiss  (Soienoe,  n.  «er.,  4S 
{1916),  Ne,  UOZ^  pp.  209,  210),— The  author  records  a  serious  loss  among  brook 
trout  of  Pine  Greek,  at  Long  Pine,  Nebr.,  apparently  due  to  feeding  on  rose 
chafov,  which  feed  on  and  sometimes  strip  bare  willows  {Salix  fiuviaUUi) 
that  overhang  the  stream. 

The  significance  of  optimal  culture  media  In  testing  disinfectants,  K. 
S&svut  and  A.  Dbnoleb  (Arch.  Hyg.,  85  {1916),  No,  4,  pp,  189-197) , —The  opti- 
mal media  for  obtaining  an  after-culture  of  staphyk)cocci  was  found  to  be  a  8 
per  cent  glucose  bouiUoa  For  anthrax  spores  a  8  per  cent  glucose  boulHon 
with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent  horse  or  cattle  s^rum  yielded  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

Antiphenol  serum,  Januta  Wxbenixwska  {Oampi,  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  [ParU}, 
161  ilOlS),  No.  20,  pp.  609-^12). — ^The  author  has  isc^ted  a  substance  from 
the  products  of  intestinal  putrefaction  of  protein  whldi  gives  all  the  oharac- 
teristic  tests  with  phenolic  reagents  but  whidi  could  not  be  identified  as  any 
known  phenol  derivative.  Tbe  product  is  strongly  alkaline  and  possesses  some 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  leucomains.  It  is  thermostable.  When 
administered  to  animals  with  food  it  produced  definite  and  characteristic 
sclerotic  lesions  of  the  arteries.  When  injected  intravenously  into  a  horse  an 
antibody  was  produced  whldi  was  employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent 

On  the  acetylene  gas  treatment  in  rlngrworm,  sarcoptlc,  symbiotic,  and 
deimatodectic  manges,  R.  Stokob  (Vet.  Rec^  28  {1915),  No.  1468,  pp.  279, 
2S0). — ^The  author  has  found  that  powdered  calcium  carbld  applied  to  the 
affected  part  (which  has  been  moisteoed  following  a  thorough  scrubbing)  and 
allowed  to  effervesce  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  will  destroy  the 
ringworm  parasite.  Carbld  can  also  be  used  with  success  in  destroying  mange 
parasites. 

On  the  refractive  Index  of  the  serum.  In  a  guinea-chicken  hybrid,  R  Peabx 
and  J.  W.  GowsN  {Proc.  8oc,  ExpL  BioL  and  Med.,  12  {1914),  No.  2,  p.  48;  ah9. 
in  Maine  8ia.  Bid.  245  {1915),  pp.  292,  298).— In  connection  wtih  some  bio- 
chemlcal  studies  on  heredity  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  it  was  ob- 
served in  a  guinea-chicken  hybrid,  produced  from  the  mating  of  Cornish  In- 
dian Game  and  guinea  fowl,  that  "  there  is  a  definite,  characteristic,  and  perma- 
nent dUferwice  between  the  refractive  index  of  the  senim  of  the  fowl  and  that 
of  the  guinea ;  and  that  in  the  hybrid  the  guinea  parent  is  dominant  in  respect 
of  the  physicocfaemlcal  constitution  of  the  blood  as  measured  by  the  refractive 
index.*' 

The  origin  of  the  antibodies  of  the  lymph,  F.  C.  Becht  and  A.  B.  LucK- 
HABDT  {Amer.  Jour.  Phytiol.,  40  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  866-S71,  figs.  8).—"  The  con- 
centration of  antibodies  is  greater  in  the  serum  than  in  the  thoracic  lymph,  and 
greater  in  the  thoracic  lymph  than  in  the  neck  lymph,  not  only  in  the  actively 
Inunune  animal  but  also  in  the  passively  immune  animal;  not  only  after 
equUilHium  is  established  but  at  the  time  when  active  exchange  is  occurring. 
The  source  of  the  antibodies  of  the  lymph  is  the  blood  by  direct  exchange 
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from  that  fluid.  There  is  no  evidence  that  antibodies  originate  from  the  tiasaes 
and  are  emptied  into  the  lymph  stream  at  the  seat  of  formation.'* 

Besearches  on  anaphylaxis  produced  by  dlglycylglydn,  E.  Zuwn  and 
MixE.  DiAKONOFF  {Biochem.  Jour,,  10  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  160-168). — ^Anaphylaxis 
was  produced  by  the  injection  of  diglycylglycin  into  rabbits  repeated  at  interrals 
of  seven  days.  Three  injections  were  occasionally  sufficient  to  prodnce  this 
effect,  but  a  greater  number  were  preferable  for  producing  dear  and  definite 
results.  The  typical  symptons  of  anaphylactic  shock,  viz,  fall  of  arterial  pres- 
sure, increased  respiration,  and  increased  peristaltic  action,  were  produced  by 
these  injections.  A  fall  Ln  the  arterial  pressure  of  more  than  2  cm.  of  mercury 
was  considered  as  an  indication  of  anaphylactic  shock.  The  Intravenous  injec- 
tion of  the  peptid  into  a  normal  animal  led  to  no  effect  on  the  normal  respiratory 
rhythm. 

The  diglycylglycin  also  displayed  some  action  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
A  study  of  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  however,  did  not  serve  as  a  criterion 
for  determining  anaphylactic  shock  in  animals  previously  prepared  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  the  peptid. 

Remarks  on  the  nature  and  significanoe  of  the  so-called  **  Infective  gran- 
ules''  of  protozba,  E.  A.  Minchin  (Afin.  Inst.  Pasteur,  29  (1915),  No.  11,  pp. 
5S7-S44,  figs.  2). — "This  brief  note  does  not  bring  forward  any  facts  hitherto 
unknown,  but  attempts  to  compare  and  coordinate  certain  known  facts  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  their  essential  similarity  and  hoviology.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  phrase  '  infective  granule  *  is  misleading  and  erroneous,  since 
the  bodies  so  termed  are  true  endogenous  chromidial  buds.  Gonsequently  the 
term  'granule-formation*  should  be  replaced  by  'endogenous  bud  formation' 
and  the  term  '  granule  shedding '  by  extrusion  of  buds  or  some  similar  phrase.'* 

On  the  action  of  cholera  virus  in  the  immune  animal  organism,  O.  Bail 
(ZUchr.  Immunit&tsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  24  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S96-410).'- 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  union  of  cholera  immune  serum  with  the  virus  of  the 
cholera  vibrio  in  its  various  forms  is  not  a  permanent  one,  but  that  a  cleavage 
takes  place  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  serum-immune  bodies  are  formed,  as 
indicated  by  the  earlier  investigations  of  Pfeiffer,  Frledberger,  and  Bail,  and 
at  the  same  time  cholera  virus  is  liberated  which  can  be  demonstrated  either  by 
complement  fixation  or  animal  inoculation.  To  this  liberation  of  cholera  virus 
is  attributed  the  weak  antitoxic  action  of  anticholera  sera.  The  necessity  of 
the  preparation  of  a  serum  which  will  permanently  bind  the  cholera  virus  (endo- 
toxin) is  indicated. 

[Foot-and-mouth  disease],  L.  Hoffmann  (Bekampfung  der  Maul-  und 
Klauenseuche  durch  Heilung  der  kranken  Tiere,  I  and  II;  Bichere  und  rasche 
Bekampfung  und  VertUgung  der  an  sich  hartiUosen  Maul-  und  Klauenseuche, 
III;  Heilung  der  Kranken  und  VertUgung  der  Maul-  und  Klauenseuche  nach 
meinem  System,  IV.  Stuttgart:  StdMe  d  Friedet,  1912,  Nos.  1,  pp.  VIII-^100, 
pi.  1,  figs,  ft;  2,  pp.  XVI'{-101-292,  figs.  49;  1914,  Nos.  S,  pp.  «M-4(?fi,  pi.  1,  figs. 
4;  4^  PP'  409-602). — The  first  two  parts  of  this  work  deal  with  the  combat  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  through  the  curing  of  affected  animals ;  part  3  with  the 
control  of  the  disease ;  and  part  4  with  the  cure  and  eradication  of  the  disease 
by  the  author's  method. 

[Poliomyelitis:  Its  possible  occurrence  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  rela- 
tion of  insects  to  its  transmission]  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  45  (1914), 
pp.  5S5-601,  pi.  1). — Several  papers  here  presented  include  the  following:  Fur- 
ther Experiments  in  Poliomyelitis,  by  M.  J.  Rosenau  (pp.  535-557),  in  continua- 
tion of  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  160),  which  reports  transmission 
experiments  with  the  stable  fly  (Stomoxys  calcitrans),  largely  in  tabular  form; 
Experiments  to  Determine  If  Paralyzed  Domestic  Animals  and  Those  Associated 
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witb  GaBes  of  Infantile  Paralysis  May  Transmit  Tliis  Disease,  by  G.  Ten  Broeck 
(ppw  558-577) ;  and  A  Stady  of  an  Epidemic  of  Infantile  Paralysis  (Acute  Epi- 
demic Poliomyelitis)  Occurring  in  the  Soutliern  Ck>nnecticut  Valley  District 
from  November  1,  1911,  to  November  1,  1912,  by  J.  v;  W.  Boyd  (pp.  578-601), 
In  which  is  given  a  brief  account  of  a  contemporary  animal  sickness  among 
horses  and  an  epidemic  of  paralysis  among  birds. 

The  experiments  reported  by  Rosenau,  carried  on  in  1912  and  1913,  failed  to 
corroborate  the  earlier  experiments  and  give  no  evidence  that  the  stable  fly 
transmits  infantile  paralysis.  In  the  experiments  by  Ten  Broeck  48  animals 
were  received  and  the  material  from  30  of  these,  including  4  rats,  7  fowls,  9 
cats,  3  horses,  4  swine,  1  dog,  and  2  cows,  was  injected  into  monkeys,  but  in  no 
case  did  the  monkeys  Inoculated  show  any  signs  of  a  paralysis  or  symptoms 
which  would  indicate  that  they  were  infected  with  poliomyelitis. 

Present  views  in  respect  to  modes  and  periods  of  infection  in  tuberculosia, 
M.  P.  Raveitel  iJour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  66  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  6 1 S-618) .—*' The 
evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  respiratory  tract 
is  the  route  of  infection  in  tuberculosis.  The  alimentary  tract  is  a  frequent 
portal  of  entry  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  able  to  pass 
through  the  intact  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract  without  produc- 
ing a  lesion  at  the  point  of  entrance.  This  takes  place  most  readily  during 
the  digestion  of  fats.  The  bacilli  pass  with  the  chyle  through  the  lacteals  and 
thoracic  duct  into  the  blood,  which  conveys  them  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are 
retained  largely  by  the  filtering  action  of  the  tissues.  Infection  through  the 
alimentary  tract  is  especially  frequent  in  children. 

'*  Infancy  and  childhood  are  preeminently  the  periods  of  life  when  the  Indi- 
vidual is  susceptible  to  tuberculous  infection,  and  the  majority  of  cases  of 
infection  occur  during  these  early  years.  Any  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
which  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  protection  of  children  against  infection 
will  fail  of  success.  Tuberculous  infection  in  adult  life  occurs,  but  not  so 
frequently  or  readily  as  generally  believed.  Tuberculous  infection  may  occur 
at  any  age." 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  determination  of  the  smallest  number 
of  bacilli  which  will  produce  tuberculosis  in  the  guinea  pig;  first  communi- 
cation, L  Thoni  and  A.  C.  Thatsen  (Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  77 
{1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S08-S19). — ^The  authors  were  unable  to  confirm  the  findings 
of  earlier  investigators  that  so  small  a  number  as  from  10  to  20  bacilli  were 
sufficient  to  initiate  the  disease  in  the  guinea  pig.  In  one  test  series  of  19 
unimnia  in  which  a  highly  virulent  culture  In  doses  of  from  10  to  76  bacilli 
was  used  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  infection  in  only  one  animal 
after  a  period  of  41  days.  In  a  second  series  of  22  animals  inoculated  with 
doses  of  from  99  to  343  bacilli  the  results  were  entirely  negative. 

The  technique  for  counting  the  number  of  micro-organisms  used  was  the 
India-ink  staining  procedure  of  Burri. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  and  arsenic,  Ohabpentieb  {Ann.  'inst.  Pasteur,  29 
{1915),  No.  9,  pp.  443-458). — In  the  investigation  it  was  demonstrated  tliat  an 
active  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  took  place  in  a  bouillon  containing  so- 
dium arsenate  or  atoxyl.  The  growth  was  less  active  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
methyl  arsenate  and  difllcult  in  the  presence  of  sodium  cacodylate.  The  or- 
ganisms absorbed  arsenic  from  solutions  of  sodium  arsenate  and  atoxyl.  The 
virulence  of  the  organisms  was  not  changed  by  such  treatment,  since  they 
produced  an  active  infection  when  injected  into  guinea  pigs.  It  is  indicated 
that  the  presence  of  the  arsenic  in  the  bacilli  probably  increases  their  resist- 
ance to  destructive  agencies.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  organ- 
Tiz,  Aspergillus,  Bacillus  coli,  B.  subtilis,  and  yeasts.    Injections  of  so- 
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dlum  cacodylate  did  not  modify  the  course  of  an  infection  in  guinea  pigs  wWch 
had  been  previously  initiated  by  inoculation  of  virulent  organisms,  althiragh 
the  treatment  was  begun  at  once. 

Clinical  observations  on  coccidiosis  in  cattle  and  carabaos,  G.  H.  Schultz 
(PhUippine  Agr,  Rev.  [English  Ed,},  8  {1915),  No.  «,  pp.  ii5-154).— This  paper 
relates  to  studies  accounts  of  which  have  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
85,  p.  76). 

Contributions  on  ox  warbles  (Mitt,  Au9schu99e$  Bekd/mpf.  Da%9elplage, 
1912,  Nos.  i,  pp.  28;  2,  pp.  16,  pis.  4;  S,  pp.  S7,  figs.  10;  -f,  pp.  26,  fig.  1;  191S,  No. 
5,  pp.  S9,  pis.  4,  /Igs.  2;  1914,  No.  6,  pp.  SI). — ^These  several  contributions  relat- 
ing to  ox  warbles  are  as  follows:  (1)  Ox  Warble  Injury  and  the  Removal  of 
Ox  Warbles,  by  R.  Krause;  (2)  Ox  Warble  Files,  by  H.  Gl&ser;  (3)  Investiga- 
tions of  Hypoderma  Larvae,  by  Peter,  Ox  Warble  Removal,  by  Sch5ttler,  and 
Warble  Flies :  The  Egg  and  Oviposition  of  the  Large  Warble  Fly  {Hypoderma 
hovis),  by  H.  Glftser,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  761) ;  (4)  Warble  Flies: 
Observations  on  the  Life  History  of  the  Large  Warble  Fly  {H.  bovis)  and 
Rearing  Experiments,  by  H.  Glilser,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  761) ; 
(5)  Warble  Flies:  New  Investigations  of  the  Life  History  of  Both  Ox  Warble 
Flies,  by  H.  Gl&ser;  and  (6)  Warble  Removal  Experiments  in  the  Neohaus 
an-der-Oste  District  in  April,  1913  (pp.  3-16),  and  Warble  Removal  in  Olden- 
burg in  1913  (pp.  17-25),  by  Schdttler  and  H.  GlSlser,  and  Experiments  ¥niich 
Show  That  the  Warble  Larvs  Cause  a  Loss  of  Flesh  of  Cattle,  by  H.  Glftser 
(pp.  26-31). 

Bacteria  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  calves,  H.  KthrHB  {Centhl.  Bakt.  letc], 
1.  Abt.,  Orig.y  76  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  409--4S4,  figs.  10;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome\,  Mo.  Bid.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  11,  pp.  1500, 
1501). — ^The  author  finds  three  forms  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  suckling  calves,  namely,  BacHlus  acidophilus  polymorphus,  B.  coU,  and 
B.  mesentericus. 

An  extensive  bibliography  relating  to  the  subject  is  included. 

Hog  cholera  and  its  prevention,  R.  R.  Bibch  {Cornell  Vet,  6  {1916),  No.  2, 
pp.  90-111,  pis.  11). — This  article  discusses  the  subject  of  hog  cholera  in  gen- 
eral, the  preparation  of  serum  at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Coll^;e,  serum 
treatment,  and  the  use  of  serum  in  the  field. 

Hog  cholera  in  Cuba,  B.  M.  Bolton  {Estac.  Expt.  Agron.  Cuba  Bol.  26  {1915), 
pp.  22). — A  general  account  of  "PlntadiUa"  or  hog  cholera  and  preventive 
measures. 

Poisoning  by  Lathyrus  sativus,  Szczepanski  {Abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  27  {1915), 
No.  1592,  p.  478). — ^A  report  upon  the  poisoning  of  two  horses  by  L.  siUivus 
present  in  oats  and  peas  with  which  they  were  fed.  The  feeding  of  the  peas 
was  stopped  at  once  upon  discovery  of  the  cause  but  nevertheless  two  weeks 
later  all  the  other  horses  in  the  stable,  of  which  there  were  ten,  developed  toxic 
symptoms.    Two  horses  are  said  to  have  died  from  the  poisoning. 

Contagious  abortion  in  mares,  G.  Somenzi  {Clin.  Vet.  {Milan},  Ross.  Pol. 
Sanit.  e  Ig.,  58  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  206,  207;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  {1915),  No.  1399, 
p.  565). — A  report  of  two  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  which  a  bacillus  belonging 
to  the  paratyphoid  B  group  was  isolated  at  the  Milan  Station  for  Infectious 
Diseases. 

Arsenical  preparations  in  the  treatment  of  equine  pectoral  influensa, 
Reimebs  {Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  SI  {1915),  No.  57,  pp.  45S'-4S6;  abs.  in 
CUn.  Vet.  [MiUrn],  Ross.  Pol.  Sanit.  e  Ig.,  S9  {1916),  No.  1,  p.  14;  Vet.  Rec,  28 
{1916),  No.  1449,  p.  4OO). — Of  83  cases  treated  with  neosalvarsan,  some  of  which 
were  seriously  affected,  but  one  succumbed  during  treatment  and  In  this  case 
the  treatment  was  commenced  too  late.    The  neosalvarsan  was  used  in  doses 
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of  4.5  and  of  3  gm.,  which  were  mixed  respectively  with  120  gm.  and  with  100 
gm.  of  a  sterile  0.4  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorld  and  administered  by  In- 
traveneous  injection.  No  abnormal  lesions  were  observed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  injection.  Other  similar  preparations,  Including  atoxyl,  plasmarsln,  and 
arsinosolvin,  did  not  give  as  good  results.  It  is  concluded  that  neosalvarsan 
\s  the  best  remedy  for  pectoral  influenza  and  that  it  gives  100  per  cent  of 
recoveries  when  used  in  time. 

Bplthellosls  infectiosa  avium.  Contagrious  epithelioma.  Chicken  pox. 
Biptheria.  Roup.  Canker,  O.  V.  Bsumley  and  J.  H.  Snook  (Vet  Alumni 
Quart.  [Ohio  State  Univ,h  S  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  81-98).— The  authors'  bacterio- 
logical  experiments  and  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  vaccination  led 
them  to  conclude  that  they  have  been  dealing  with  a  single  disease.  The  con- 
fusion in  names  has  led  them  to  designate  the  affection  as  infectious  epitheliosiB 
of  birds  (epitheliosis  infectiosa  avium). 

*'  Work  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years  convinces  us  that  typical  infec- 
tious epitheliosiB  is  due  to  a  combination  of  two  factors :  (a)  A  filterable  virus; 
(b)  secondary  Invading  organisms  which  vary  in  kind  but  of  which  the  so-called 
Badllut  diphtheria  coUitnbarum  of  Loeffler  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
The  filterable  virus  is  the  necessary  primary  invader  which  lowers  the  bird's 
resistance  and  thus  prepares  the  tissues  for  the  invasion  by  the  secondary  ergan- 
isms.    Neither  factor  alone  will  cause  the  typical  disease. 

"  The  excellent  results  derived  from  the  use  of  a  vaccine  made  from  the  sec- 
ondary organisms,  both  in  prevention  and  treatment,  are  due  to  controlling  the 
secondary  infections  which  cause  the  serious  complications.  If  these  are  con- 
trolled Infection  due  to  the  primary  virus  is  mild  and  soon  disappears.  (There 
is  a  remote  possibility  that  the  flltarable  virus  is  contained  in  the  vaccine.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  this  is  or  is  not  the  case.  The  presence  of  the  virus 
in  the  vaccine  would  indicate  its  growth  with  the  other  organisms  on  the  cul- 
tures. This  would  be  contrary  to  our  present  knowledge  of  filterable  viruses. 
This  point  win  be  investigated.) 

"The  therapeutic  dose,  as  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  birds  treated, 
is  1  cc  for  the  average  adult  bird.  Younger  and  smaller  birds  receive  a  lesser 
amount.  The  immunizing  dose  found  most  satisfactory  is  1  cc.  No  bad  results 
have  followed  when  larger  doses  have  been  administered.  Reports  received  to 
date  Indicate  that  vaccination  Is  equally  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  infec- 
tious epitheliosis  in  turkeys." 

Spontaneous  and  experimental  leukemia  of  the  fowl,  H.  C.  Schickibbeb 
{Jowr.  Expt.  Med.,  «  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  820-838). — "  The  spontaneous  occurrence 
of  myeloid  leukemia  of  the  fowl  is  confirmed.  Myeloid  leukemia  of  the  fowl  is 
transmissible  by  intravenous  or  intraperitoneal  injection  of  an  organic  emulsion. 

A  report  aiK>n  an  outbreak  of  fowl  typhoid,  W.  J.  Tatlob  (Jour.  Amer.  Vet. 
Med.  AiMoc,  49  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  55^).— This  Ls  a  report  of  investigations  of 
fowl  typhoid  during  the  course  of  an  outbreak  in  California  which  led  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

**  Fowl  typhoid  is  a  specific  disease  of  fowls  caused  by  Bacterium  sanffuinarium 
occurring  sporadically  and  causing  heavy  losses  among  affected  flocks,  and 
unless  properly  investigated  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  fowl  cholera  because 
of  its  high  mortality.  The  specific  morbid  conditions  consist  of  an  enlarged 
liver  containing  necrotic  areas,  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  a  general  anemic  condi- 
tion of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  together  with  a  marked  increase  in 
leucocytes  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  red  cell  content  of  the  blood. 
The  increase  in  leucocytes  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  polymorphonuclear  va- 
riety. Fat,  well-conditioned  adult  fowls  are  more  susceptible  than  young,  nearly 
mature  growing  birds. 
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"  Birds  may  contract  the  disease  by  the  Ingestion  of  pure  caltures  of  B. 
guinarium.  Birds  fed  upon  the  offal  of  other  birds  dead  of  this  disease  show 
a  mild  nonfatal  form  of  the  disease  tending  to  recovery.  There  is  evidence  that 
recovery  from  this  mild  form  produces  more  or  less  of  an  immunity.  Further 
Investigation  upon  this  point  is  needed. 

*'  The  power  of  some  of  the  red  coipuscles  of  the  affected  fowls  to  take  the 
violet  stain  when  the  blood  is  diluted  in  Toisson*s  fluid  is  especially  noticeable 
in  this  disease.  While  the  lesions  produced  in  fowls  which  are  infected  with 
B,  sanguinarium  resemble  in  many  respects  those  produced  by  B,  puUorum,  and 
although  there  is  a  still  closer  resemblance  in  the  biological  characters  of  the 
two  organisms,  there  is  enough  difference  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  distinctly  different  diseases." 

The  rearing:  of  turkeys  with  special  reference  to  the  blackhead  disease, 
P.  B.  Hadletst  (R.  L  State  Col.  Ext.  BuL  2,  n.  ser.  (1916),  pp.  20,  figs.  2).— A 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  importance  of  con- 
trolling by  suitable  methods  of  feeding  the  development  of  parasites  in  the 
intestinal  canal  and  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  the  tissues. 

Diseases  of  i)oaltry,  W.  Chenevard  (Maladies  des  VolaiUes,  Paris:  J.  B. 
BaiUidre  d  Sons,  1916,  pp.  90,  figs.  27). — A  small  handbook. 

STJBAL  ENODTEEBIirO. 

Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bedamation  Service,  1914-15  (U,  8. 
House  Representatives,  64th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Doc.  S8,  pp.  VII -{-521 ) . — This  report 
relates  in  particular  to  work  completed  and  in  progress  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1915,  but  contains  also  information  in  regard  to  previous  opera- 
tions to  show  the  methods,  progress,  and  results  of  reclamation  work. 

Classification  of  expenditures  for  irrieration  work,  F.  H.  Newell  (Engin. 
and  Contract.,  45  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  201-204). — ^Expenditures  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation  systems  are  classified  and  discussed  under  five  general 
heads,  as,  (1)  development,  (2)  carriage,  (3)  distribution,  (4)  drainage  and 
flood  protection,  and  (5)  structure  depreciation.  Ways  of  obtaining  efficiency 
and  economy  in  recording  and  classifying  expenditures  on  such  a  basis  are 
pointed  out 

Irrigation  districts  in  California,  1887-1915,  F.  Adams  {Cat.  Dept.  Engin. 
Bid.  2  {1916),  pp.  151,  pis.  15). — This  report  is  based  on  data  gathered  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  15  years  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Its  main  divisions  deal  with  the  original  Wright  Act  of  1887, 
the  irrigation  district  act  of  1897,  irrigation  district  legislation  since  the  act 
of  1897,  the  status  of  California  districts  July  1,  1915,  and  court  decisions 
affecting  California  irrigation  districts.  Appendixes  are  included  giving  (1)  a 
statistical  list  of  California  irrigation  districts  organized  under  the  Wright 
Act,  (2)  a  list  of  irrigation  districts  proposed  under  that  act  for  which  organi- 
zation was  not  completed,  (3)  a  list  of  irrigation  district  cases  affecting  Cali- 
fornia irrigation  districts  and  subjects  dealt  with  In  decisions,  and  (4)  an  out- 
line of  the  California  irrigation  district  act  of  1897  as  amended  to  1915. 

Water  resources  of  Illinois,  A.  H.  Hobton  {Springfield,  III.:  Rivers  and 
Lakes  Com.,  1914,  PP-  VIII -{-400,  pis.  20,  fig.  i).— This  report,  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  (Geological  Survey,  contains  data  on  stream  flow,  pre- 
cipitation, evaporation,  drainage,  and  undeveloped  waiter  power  and  water 
storage  in  Illinois.  It  includes  stream  profiles,  rainfall  records,  and  maps  pre- 
pared by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  a  gazet- 
teer of  Illinois  streams;  and  an  appendix,  by  G.  B.  Hills,  on  developed  water 
power  and  drainage  districts  of  Illinois. 
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Seport  on  Pit  Blver  basin,  E.  G.  Hopson  and  O.  W.  Pstebson  (Oak  Cooper. 
Work,  Dept.  In$,  U.  8.  Bedlafnation  8erv.,  1915,  Apr.,  pp.  HO,  pU.  IP).— This  re- 
port deals  with  inyestigatlons  made  In  1914  and  1915  by  the  U.  S.  Bedamation 
Scrvtce  and  the  State  of  Oalifomia,  acting  in  cooperation,  of  run-off,  storage 
possibilities,  lands,  irrigable  areas,  present  uses  of  water,  and  power  develop- 
ment possibilities  of  an  area  including  6,000  square  miles  in  northeastern  Cali- 
fornia which  consists  of  both  mountainous  and  plateau  country. 

Among  the  conclusions  from  this  investigation  are  that  in  the  Pit  River  basin 
there  are  about  180,000  acres  of  potentially  fertile.  Irrigable  land,  of  which 
about  40  per  cent  is  now  fully  or  partially  irrigated.  Of  the  areas  now  Irrigated 
only  an  Insignificant  proportion  is  well  developed  agriculturally,  due  in  large 
part  to  unregulated  water  supplies  and  to  unsatisfactory  drainage  conditions. 
Lands  in  Fall  River  Valley  can  be  advantageously  irrigated  by  pumping,  the 
sapply  being  practically  inexhaustible,  while  lands  adjacent  to  and  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Hat  Greek,  that  are  not  yet  Irrigated,  can  be  readily  irrigated  by 
direct  diversion  without  storage.  Irrigation  development  in  the  Pit  River 
basin  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  future  power  development  in  or  below 
the  basin,  or  with  the  navigability  of  the  river.  Floods  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
can  not  be  controlled  by  storage  In  the  Pit  River  basin. 

£HIver  Lake  project:  Irrigation  and  drainage,  J.  T.  Whistexb  and  J.  H. 
Lewis  (Oreg.  Cooper.  Work,  Dept,  Int,  U,  8.  Reclamation  Berv.,  1915,  Oct.,  pp. 
179,  piU.  S7). — ^Thls  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Oregon, 
deals  with  the  irrigation  and  water-power  possibilities  of  the  Silver  Lake 
region.  Lake  Oounty,  Oreg.,  together  with  the  reclamation  of  Silver  Lake  and 
Paulina  Marsh  by  drainage  and  pumping. 

"The  features  to  which  this  report  has  special  reference  are:  (1)  The  irri- 
gation of  lands  about  Silver  Lake  and  Fort  Rock  by  storage  of  about  60,000 
acre-feet  of  water  at  Thompson  Valley,  into  which  diversion  canals  from  Sycan 
River  and  Long  and  Coyote  creeks  will  divert  the  spring  run-off  from  these 
streams.  ...  (2)  The  reclamation  and  Irrigation  of  about  9,000  acres  of 
Paulina  Marsh  by  storage  on  lower  Buck  Greek  at  the  Emory  reservoir  site 
and  a  drainage  canal  through  the  marsh  to  Silver  Lake  ...  (8)  The  pos- 
sible development  of  summer  power  on  Silver  Greek  from  Thompson  Valley 
storage  for  use  in  pumping  to  reclaim  part  of  Silver  Lake  bed;  in  pump- 
ing from  ground  water  to  supply  additional  lands  in  Fort  Rock  Valley ;  and  in 
pumping  from  Ana  River  Springs  for  the  irrigation  of  about  20,000  acres  of 
land  in  Summer  Lake  Valley.  .  .  . 

"  Conditions  for  the  development  of  the  proposed  project  to  irrigate  48,000 
acres  are  exceptionally  favorable  to  development  by  stages.  .  .  . 

**  Considerations  of  available  water  supply,  extent  of  irrigable  lands,  and 
possibilities  of  irrigation  by  economic  use  of  water,  together  with  careful  culti- 
vation of  land  and  distribution  by  rotation,  have  led  to  adopting  for  the  pro- 
posed project  a  water  duty  of  1  acre-foot  delivered  per  acre  of  irrigable  land. 

"^The  soils  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  project  appear  to  be  those  of  old 
lake  beds  and  terraces.  They  are  generally  free  working  loams  that  readily 
mulch,  yet  with  fine  enough  material  in  the  subsoils  to  have  good  water  retain- 
ing capacities.  Chemical  analyses  show  them  to  be  reasonably  fertile  in  phos- 
phorus and  potash  and  to  have  medium  nitrogen  content  The  alkali  content 
Is  comparatively  small." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mean  run-off  for  lower  Silver  Greek  for  the  past  12 
years  Is  40,400  acre-feet 

Irrigation  experiments,  G.  K.  E[elkab  (Dept.  Agr.  Bombay,  Awn,  Rpt.  Expt. 
Work  Burai  Agr.  Bta.,  1919--H,  pp.  56-^8). —In  irrigation  experiments  with 
54590''— No.  8—10 1 
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cotton,  sorghum,  and  tor  (pigeon  peas),  the  irrigated  plats  showed  superiority 
in  yield  over  nonirrigHted  plats  in  a  dry  year,  but  the  irrigation  did  not  **  finan- 
cially show  any  benefit  from  the  economic  standpoint" 

Venturi  meter  developed  for  accurate  measurement  of  irriifation  water, 

A.  A.  Wood  (Engin.  Rec.,  7S  (1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  ill-ilS,  figs.  5).— A  recording 
device,  applying  the  Venturi  meter  principle,  is  described  which  is  designed  to 
establish  rates  on  an  equitable  basis  for  water  users.  It  is  thought  that  by 
its  use  the  flat-rate  system  of  charges  may  be  eliminated. 

Swamp-land  drainage  with  special  reference  to  Minnesota,  B.  Pai^mse 
(Unit?.  Minn.,  Studies  8oc.  Sci.,  No,  5  (1915),  pp.  1S8). — ^Thls  report  contains 
a  brief  statement  relative  to  the  drainage  work  in  foreign  countries,  the  extent 
of  land  needing  drainage  in  the  United  States,  drainage  laws  and  development 
of  drainage  legislation  in  Minnesota,  drainage  procedure,  and  the  extent  of 
swamp-land  reclamation  in  Minnesota.  As  an  appendix  is  given  the  drainage 
statutes  of  various  States  and  references  to  drainage  cases  in  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Ck>urt.  A  statistical  table  showing  the  land  in  need  of  drainage,  the 
area  drained,  and  the  cost  and  average  net  profit  per  acre  as  result  of  drainage, 
together  with  a  brief  bibliography,  is  included. 

Land  bedding  as  a  method  of  drainage  in  the  Gulf  coast  region  of  Texas, 

B.  W.  Gbtjss  (Agr,  and  Mech.  Col.  Tex.  Ext.  8erv.  Bui.  B-11  {1916),  pp.  6). — 
This  method  is  briefly  described. 

Tile  drainage  by  day  labor  and  by  the  rod  {Engin.  News,  75  {1916),  No.  10, 
pp.  450-452,  figs,  5). — ^This  arti<:le  describes  a  land  drainage  system  on  the 
Mississippi  River  built  for  three  landowners  Jointly,  the  work  being  done  by  day 
labor  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer. 

Experiments  with  the  automatic  water  finder  in  the  trap  region  of  western 
India,  H.  H.  Mann  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  72  {1915),  pp.  17,  pis.  5).*— The 
results  of  the  experience  of  others  along  this  line  are  noted  and  tests  are 
reported  of  a  so-called  automatic  water  finder. 

This  finder  consists  of  a  wooden  case  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  lower 
containing  coUs  of  wire  wound  on  a  bobbin,  and  the  upper,  at  the  center,  a 
pivot  on  which  rests  a  light  magnetic  needle,  which,  by  its  movements,  ia  sup- 
posed to  detect  underground  streams.  With  the  instrumeit  are  provided  a 
tripod  stand  and  a  table  on  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  while  taking 
an  observation.  On  the  table  there  is  a  white  line  which  is  always  to  be 
directed  toward  the  magnetic  north  while  using  the  instrument  "  It  is  obvious 
that  what  the  instrument  detects  is  not  the  stream  of  water,  but  some  electric 
condition  which  accompanies  that  stream." 

The  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  at  different  places  indicated  that 
**  where  a  stream  of  water  is  known  to  exist  the  indications  of  the  instrument 
are  by  no  means  constant  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  may  vary  in  direction 
as  well  as  in  amount" 

...  It  would  seem,  however,  sufficiently  proved  that  under  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  trap  areas  of  western  India,  where  underground  vrater 
occurs  in  well-defined  streams  flowing  in  rock  flssures,  sometimes  under  little 
or  no  pressure  and  sometimes  under  considerable  pressure,  the  automatic  water 
finder  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  locating  streams  of  water  which  can  be 
tapped  either  by  well  digging  or  by  boring." 

The  conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  its  use  are  explained. 

Investigation  of  the  pollution  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Potomac 
watershed,  H.  S.  Gumming  et  al.  {Puh.  Health  8erv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  104 
{1916),  pp.  2S1,  pis.  50). — This  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries  begun  June  2,  1913,  and 
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rontiiiiied  until  May  81,  1914.  The  investigation  included  a  sanitary  surrey 
at  tbe  Potomac  River  watershed  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  water,  mud, 
plankton,  and  shellfish.  The  sanitary  survey  included  investigations  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  watershed,  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  water  supplies,  sewage-disposal  systems,  and  character  and  amounts 
ot  trade  wastes. 

It  was  found  "that  at  no  point  above  Washington  is  the  water  of  the 
Potomac  Blver  safe  for  use  as  a  public  water  supply  without  reasonable  treat- 
ment ...  At  no  time  was  the  condition  over  and  about  the  Washington  eewet 
outlet  such  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance.  Bven  during  the  period  of  lowest 
stream  flow  and  highest  temperature  the  river  in  the  area  of  heaviest  pollu- 
tion .  .  .  has  at  all  times  sufficient  oxygen  available  for  the  sewage  now  dis- 
charged into  the  river  and  enough  to  take  care  of  the  sewage  which  will 
protMbly  be  added  for  several  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  the  dissolved 
oxygen  contained  in  the  water  of  the  river  as  it  flows  from  the  Great  Falls, 
Uie  great  areas  of  flats  on  each  side  of  the  river  for  many  miles  act  as  oxygen 
generators.  The  amount  of  oxygen  given  off,  depending  in  part  upon  the  con- 
dition of  plant  life,  turbidity,  and  sunshine,  is,  therefore,  greatest  during  the 
rammer  when  there  is  the  most  need  for  it  In  addition  to  releasing  enormous 
volumes  of  oxygen  these  flats  are  breeding  places  for  plankton  forms,  which 
ttftemselves  materially  assist  by  biological  processes  in  the  breaking  down  of 
sewage  and  the  consequent  purification  of  the  river.  .  .  .  Few  intestinal  organ- 
isms from  above  reach  Maryland  Point,  and  these  disappear  in  the  stretch  of  10 
miles  between  that  point  and  Popes  Creek,  at  which  section  evidence  of  pollution 
from  the  upper  river  has  disappeared. 

'*  In  an  examination  of  oysters  from  all  the  beds  in  the  whole  river  and  its 
trfbntaries,  extending  over  an  entire  season,  no  dangerously  polluted  oysters 
were  found  in  the  Potomac  River  proper.  .  .  .  Analysis  of  the  results  obtained 
dnrins  the  year  in  the  examination  of  shellfish  and  of  water  taken  from  over 
tlie  oyster  beds  shows  that  the  periods  of  highest  BaciUuB  ooli  count  in  the  two 
were  not  coincident.*'  .  .  . 

Tests  of  bacteriological  methods  are  also  reported  in  some  detail.  As  a 
result  of  these  studies  it  is  recommended  that  the  lactose  bile  presumptive  test 
be  not  used,  because  of  the  unreliable  results  obtained  therefrom;  and  that 
the  use  of  lactose  broth  fermentation  tubes,  with  confirmation  on  endo  medium, 
be  adopted  as  a  routine  procedure  in  the  examination  of  water  and  shellfish 
fcfr  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  B,  coli. 

Analyses  of  waters,  J.  O.  Bbunnich  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock 
[QueeiMland],  1914-15,  pp.  50--62), — ^Analyses  of  65  samples  of  Queensland 
waters  are  reported  and  discussed  with  reference  to  their  use  for  domestic, 
stock-watering,  and  irrigation  purposes. 

Besnlts  of  first  year's  experiments  with  small  sewa^  treatment  plants  by- 
XT.  a.  Public  Health  Service,  L.  O.  Frank  iBngin,  and  Contract,  |5  (1916),  No, 
18,  pp.  420-422), —^The  results  of  experiments  with  the  Imhoif  tank  and  sand  bed 
combination  for  use  on  a  small  scale  are  reported,  from  which  the  following 
ecfo^wAons  are  drawn : 

**  It  is  possible  by  means  of  a  five-hour  mean  detention  period  in  a  properly 
designed  Imhoff  tank  to  remove  from  the  raw  sewage  of  small  communities  88 
per  cent  of  the  settleable  solids  without  producing  a  nuisance.  A  mean  deten- 
tion period  of  six  hours,  based  on  the  average  daily  fiow,  will  not  cause  the 
sewage  to  become  septic  or  foul  smelling  if  it  is  fresh  when  it  enters  the  tank. 
Ttie  accumulation  of  a  disagreeable  mass  of  grease  and  fecal  matters  in  the  first 
compartment  of  the  settling  chamber  may  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of 
a  h<wisontal  coarse  mesh  screen  at  the  water  level  of  this  chamber.    The  screen 
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keeps  the  floating  matters  submerged  and  apparently  results  In  all  fecal  matter 
sooner  or  later  becoming  water-logged  and  sinking  through  the  slot  into  the 
sludge  chamber.  It  is  too  soon  to  state  with  conviction  the  amount  of  digested 
sludge  that  may  be  expected  from  small-scale  tanks,  but  <Hie  tank  indicates  an 
apparent  accumulation  of  2.6  cu.  ft  per  year  per  person  and  another  tank 
4  cu.  ft  The  only  period  during  which  the  Imhoff  tanks  required  daily  atten- 
tion was  the  foaming  period,  which  lasted  about  ten  days,  and  during  which 
time  some  of  the  foam  had  to  be  removed  and  burled.  At  all  other  times  atten- 
tion once  a  month  at  the  most  was  ample.  Since  the  foaming  period  has  been 
passed  the  scum  formation  has  been  slight 

"  The  decomposed  sludge  obtained  from  the  small-scale  Imhoff  tanks  resem- 
bled that  obtained  in  large  tanks  except  that  it  had  a  much  higher  moisture 
content  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  shallowness  of  the  sludge  layer. 
A  15-ln.  sand  bed  dosed  with  settled  sewage  at  a  net  rate  of  190,000  gat  per 
acre  per  day  during  the  second  summer  reduced  an  average  oxygen  demand  of 
63  parts  per  miUion  to  12  parts  per  million  (24  hours,  20''  C).  This  is  probably 
ample  purification  for  many  cases,  but  insufiicient  for  others.  The  sand  bed 
required  very  little  attention  during  the  summer  months,  but  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  prohibitive  amount  of  attention  during  the  winter  months,  even  though 
covered  with  a  tongue-and-groove  wooden  cover.  No  nuisance  was  produced 
during  the  summer  months  by  the  dosing  of  the  uncovered  sand  bed  with  the 
Imhoff  tank  effluent.  The  growth  of  weeds  on  the  sand  surface  did  not  seem 
to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  sand  bed." 

A  practical  process  for  the  sterilization  and  utilization  of  polluted  water 
in  the  field,  Holland  {Jour,  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  7.  «er.,  12  (1915),  No.  6,  pp.  179- 
182,  fig,  1;  abs,  in  Chem,  Abs.,  10  (1916),  No.  2,  p.  W6).— Water  in  a  barrel  is 
treated  with  a  sufiicient  excess  of  calcium  hypochlorite  of  known  strength  to 
Impart  a  distinct  chlorln  taste.  It  is  next  passed  Into  a  large  funnel  contain- 
ing absorbent  cotton,  and  then  upon  a  perforated  disk  with  alternate  layers  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal,  fine  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  coarse  sand,  wood 
charcoal,  crushed  stone,  and  straw  to  distribute  the  water. 

Dams  and  weirs,  W.  G.  Blioh  {Chicago:  Amer.  Tech.  Soc.,  1915,  pp.  [¥///]  + 
206,  /Igs.  124). — '^^  is  ^^  analytical  and  practical  treatise  on  gravity  dams  and 
weirs,  arch  and  buttress  dams,  and  submerged  weirs  and  barrages.  It  con- 
tains the  following  chapters:  Gravity  dams,  design  of  dams,  unusually  high 
dams,  notable  existing  dams,  special  foundations,  gravity  overfall  dams  or 
weirs,  arched  dams,  multiple  arch  or  hollow  arch  buttress  dams,  hollow  slab 
buttress  dams,  submerged  weirs  founded  on  sand,  and  open  dams  or  barrages. 

Good  roads  of  Monroe  County,  New  York,  1915,  J.  Y.  McCuntock  {Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.:  Co.  8upt.  Highways,  1915,  pp.  48,  pi.  1,  fig:  86).— This  Is  a  report 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  highways  for  1015,  giving  tabulated  state- 
ments of  expenditures  for  highway  purposes  during  the  year  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  more  Important  features  of  the  work. 

Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  state  board  of  public  roads  of  the  State 
of  Bhode  Island  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Pub.  Roads  R.  /.,  14  {1916),  pp.  60).— This  is 
a  report  of  expenditures  on  road  and  bridge  work  in  the  State  for  1915. 

Surface  oiling  of  earth  roads,  B.  H.  PiBa^MSiBB  {lU.  Highvoay  Dept.  BuL  11 
{1915),  pp.  28,  figs.  26;  8oi.  Amer,  8up.,  81  {1916),  No.  2102,  pp.  250,  251).—"  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  present  as  many  facts  concerning  the  use  of 
oil  SB  it  is  possible  to  secure  at  this  time,  also  to  describe  what  is  shown  by 
experience  to  be  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  road  and  applying  the  oU» 
together  with  a  few  suggestions  that  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  con> 
tractor  or  individual  who  has  such  work  under  consideration. 
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''Roads  should  not  be  oiled  until  they  have  a  permanently  established 
grade.  .  .  .  Low,  flat,  nndrained  roads  should  not  be  oiled  until  proper  drain- 
age has  been  attended  to.  .  .  .  Roads  that  have  a  preponderance  of  heavy 
hauling  should  not  be  selected  for  oiling.  .  .  .  The  main  purpose  of  oiling  earth 
roads  is  to  suppress  the  dust  and  aid  in  maintaining  a  smooth  and  waterproof 
surface.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  very  important  that  the  road  surface  be  oiled  when  it  is  smooth,  free 
from  dust,  and  in  a  condition  to  absorb  the  oil.  .  .  .  Best  results  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  road  is  reasonably  dry  for  about  2  in.  on  the  surface.  .  . .  The 
oil  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  i  to  i  gal.  per  square  yard  of  surface. 
If  the  road  has  never  been  oiled,  or  if  more  than  a  season  has  elapsed  since 
a  previous  oiling  .  .  .  about  i  gaL  per  square  yard  will  be  required.  If  the 
road  or  street  has  been  oiled  regularly,  from  i  to  |  gal.  per  square  yard  will 
usually  be  satisfactory.  .  .  .  After  a  road  has  been  oiled  for  several  years, 
one  light  application  each  year  may  be  sufficient,  or  at  least  equal  in  results 
to  two  applications  per  year  on  a  new  oiled  road.  .  .  . 

''The  uniform  distribution  of  the  material  is  one  of  the  essential  require- 
ments for  success.  .  .  .  Better  results  can  be  secured  from  sanding  the  road 
slightly  after  either  hot  or  cold  oil  has  been  applied.  ...  A  hot  oil  applica- 
tloQ  should  be  followed  with  a  light  dressing  of  sand  ...  at  a  rate  of  1  cu.  yd. 
to  each  100  to  150  sq.  yds.  of  road  surface.  ...  It  seems  essential  that  careful 
analysis  be  made  of  ail  road  oils  before  using  and  that  preference  be  given 
to  the  natural  and  semiasphaltic  products  over  the  paraffin  oils." 

Other  general  information  regarding  the  oiling  of  sand  and  gravel  and 
macadam  roads  is  given. 

Popular  handbook  for  cement  and  concrete  users,  M.  H.  Lewis  and  A.  H. 
GBAifDLEB  {New  York:  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Puhlishino  Co.,  1911,  pp. 
JX'\'4S0,  flfft,  126), — ^Thls  is  a  comprehensive  and  popular  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
modern  concrete  work,  covering  both  plain  and  reinforced  concrete. 

It  contains  the  following  chapters:  Kinds  of  cement  and  how  they  are 
made;  pn^rties,  testing,  and  requirements  of  hydraulic  cements;  concrete 
and  Its  properties;  sand,  broken  stone,  and  gravel  for  concrete;  how  to  pro- 
portion the  materials;  how  to  mix  and  place  concrete;  forms  for  concrete  con- 
struction ;  the  architectural  and  artistic  possibilities  of  concrete ;  concrete  resi- 
dences; mortars,  plasters,  and  stuccos  and  how  to  use  them;  the  artistic 
treatment  of  concrete  surfaces ;  concrete  building  blocks ;  the  making  of  oma- 
mental  concrete;  concrete  pipes,  fence  posts,  etc.;  essential  features  and  ad- 
vantages of  reinforced  concrete;  how  to  design  reinforced  concrete  beams, 
slabs,  and  columns ;  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  design  of  reinforced  con- 
crete beams  and  slabs;  systems  of  reinforcement  employed;  reinforced  con- 
crete in  factory  and  general  building  construction;  concrete  in  foundation 
work;  concrete  retaining  walls,  abutments,  and  bulkheads;  concrete  arches 
and  arched  bridges;  concrete  beam  and  girder  bridges;  concrete  in  sewerage 
and  drainage  works;  concrete  tanks,  dams,  and  reservoirs;  concrete  side- 
walks, curbs,  and  pavemients;  concrete  in  railroad  construction;  the  utility  of 
concrete  on  the  farm;  the  waterproofing  of  concrete  structures;  grout  or 
"liquid  concrete"  and  its  uses;  inspection  of  concrete  work,  a  summary  of 
essential  rules  and  principles  of  construction  for  securing  good  concrete  work ; 
and  cost  of  concrete  work. 

Concrete  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  H.  G.  Campbell  (New  York:  The 
Norman  W.  Henley  PubUshing  Co.,  1916,  pp.  HB,  figs,  61). —This  is  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  concrete  construction  with  particu- 
lar ref^ence  to  farm  structures.  It  contains  the  following  chapters:  Gen- 
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eral  summary  of  concrete  principles;  aggr^^tes;  principles  of  proportioning; 
mixing  concrete;  placing  concrete;  protection  after  placing;  cold  weather 
concreting;  recommended  mixtures;  forms;  concreting  tools;  foundations; 
principles  of  reinforcing;  materials  for  reinforcing;  vails  and  fences;  posts; 
rubble  concrete;  tanks  and  troughs;  cisterns;  form  removal;  hog  wallow; 
manure  pit;  repairs  of  leaics  in  tanks,  etc.;  hotbeds;  roofs  for  small  build- 
ings; pavements,  feeding  floors,  and  walks;  steps;  and  well  curbs  and  plat- 
forms. 

Tests  of  three  large-sised  reinforeed-concrete  slabs  under  concentrated 
loading,  A.  T.  Goldbeck  and  E.  B.  Smith  (U.  8,  DepL  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Re- 
search, 6  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  205-2S4,  pi.  I,  fifft.  «8).— -Tests  of  three  large  rein- 
forced-concrete  slabs  to  determine  their  effective  widths  under  concentrated 
loading,  as  defined  by  McCk>rmick  (B.  S.  R.,  S3,  p.  487),  and  "to  demonstrate 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  narrow  rectangular  beams  to  the  design  of  wide 
slabs  supported  at  two  ends  and  subjected  to  concentrated  loads,"  are  repeated 
All  three  slabs  were  32  ft.  wide,  of  16  ft  span,  and  reinforced  but  not  trans- 
versely, made  of  machine-mixed  1:2:4  concrete.  A  complete  description  of  the 
slabs  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Description  of  rdnforced-concrete  slabs  used  in  tests. 


Thickness. 

Reinforcing. 

Modnlnsof 
elasticitr. 
of  concrete. 

Central 
breaking 

load 
of  slab. 

Total. 

Effective. 

SlM. 

Spacing. 

Percent. 

ImAet. 
13 

10 

7 

Inehet. 
lOH 

6 

Tncha. 
« (plain 
square). 
« (plain 
square). 
U  (plain 
square). 

IndM. 

las 

8.87 
5.56 

a75 
.76 
.75 

3,900,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 

Pounds. 
119,000 

80,000 

«,000 

The  data  of  results  are  graphically  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  with  an  increase  in  load  the  effective  width  seems  te  in- 
crease Slightly.  Values  for  effective  width  were  obtained  from  the  sted  de- 
formations as  well  as  from  the  concrete  deformations,  but  .  .  .  the  concrete 
deformations  gave  the  most  conservative  widths.  ...  As  the  thickness  in- 
creases the  effective  width  decreases,  varying  from  100  per  cent  of  the  span 
length  for  a  6-in.  slab  to  75  per  cent  of  the  span  for  a  10.5-in.  slab.  The  least 
value  for  effective  width  shown  by  these  tests  is  roui^ily,  then,  about  0.7  of 
the  span  length.  ...  It  would  seem  that  under  extremely  heavy  loads,  requir- 
ing very  thick  slabs,  the  effective  width  might  be  decreased  as  low,  possibly, 
as  0.6  of  the  span  length.  However,  0.7  of  the  span  will  always  be  safe,  and  in 
general  is  a  sufficiently  conservative  figure  to  use." 

The  effective  widths  of  the  spans  tested  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Effective  widths  of  reinforced-concrete  slabs,  IS-ft  span  by  S2  ft  wide,  for 

center  loading. 


Center  load. 


Slab  (lOH  In.  effective  thick- 
ness). 


Slab  (BH  in.  effective  thick- 
ness). 


Slab  (6  in.  effective  thick- 
ness). 


11.0  ft.- 73.3  per  cent  of  span. , 
1 1.5  ft.— 71.0  per  cent  of  span. , 
12.1ft.— 75.7  per  cent  of  span. , 


13.7  ft.— 70.5  per  cent  of  span. 
17.5  ft.— 109.8  per  cent  of  span. 


Poundi. 
15,000 
90,000 
36,000 
83,600 
86,000 

Safeload...  13.1  ft.-75.7  per  cent  of  span..  13.9ft.-81.1  percent  of  span.   17.6  ft. -100.8  per  cent  of  span, 


11.4  ft.— 71.6  per  cent  of  span. 
18.0  ft.— 81.2  per  cent  of  span. 
13.9  ft.— 81.1  per  cent  of  span . 


14.6  ft. —90.7  per  cent  of  span . 
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**  The  mmal  rectangular-beam  design  f ormnlas  may  be  applied  to  the  design 
of  slabs  by  merely  sabstltntlng  for  6  Its  value  as  determined  by  these  Investl- 
gadons,  (=0.7£r.    The  corresponding  formulas  then  become — 

For  slaljs  nndw  06ntnl 
For  reeUmgular  b«ains.  oonotntnted  loada. 


(2)  M^^pfJbdK  M.^pfJ  LLd\ 


"10 

1_ 

10 

(4)   ©a- ^         ■■.  «» J^ 

(6)  i««V2pn+(pn)*-j>fi.  i=V2pn+(jm)«-jm. 

**  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  substituting  for  M^  and  M,  in  formulas  1  and  2 
their  value  -j-  the  Vs  cancel,  showing  that  the  safe  load-carrying  capacity  of  the 
slab  is  independent  of  the  span ;  thus— 

1  becomes  ^=HA*7^W>  or  P^\fJ^jd\ 

2  becomes  ^«p/.j^lx?  or  P=.p]^/JtP, 

"The  above  investigations  were  made  on  slabs  the  width  of  which  was 
twice  the  span  length,  so  that  the  stress  at  the  extreme  edges  was  very  small. 
The  conclusions  must  therefore  be  applied  to  such  cases  only.  When  the 
ratio  of  width  of  slab  to  span  length  is  less  than  2,  these  couclusions  may  or 
may  not  apply,  and  additional  investigations  are  now  being  made  to  determine 
the  proper  value  of  effective  width  to  use  under  such  conditions." 

The  action  of  Portland  cement  mortar  in  different  salt  solutions,  V.  Rodt 
{Mitt,  jr.  Uaterialprufungsamt  BerlinrlAchterfelde  West,  3S  {1915),  No,  3-4, 
pp.  ti9-240). — ^Tests  to  determine  the  influence  of  solutions  of  sodium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  chlorids  and  sulphates  in  concentrations  of  0.1,  1,  and  10  per 
cent  on  Portland  cement  mixtures  with  sand,  1 : 3  and  1 : 6,  when  immersed  in 
the  solutions  for  periods  as  long  as  six  months,  showed  that  none  of  the  solu- 
tions except  that  of  calcium  sulphate  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  1 : 8  mix- 
ture. Calcium  sulphate,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  evidences  of  a  destructive 
influence.  With  the  1 : 6  mixture  only  the  sulphate  solutions  had  a  destructive 
effect,  but  this  was,  however,  very  marked.  The  action  was  very  arbitrary  and 
irregular.  The  chlorids  of  calcium  and  magnesium  produced  an  increase  in 
the  leaching  out  of  lime  from  the  cement,  especially  when  the  salt  solutions 
were  concentrated  and  the  cement  mixture  lean. 

Further  studies  are  in  progress  on  the  effect  of  leaching  solutions. 

Some  tests  on  hydrated  lime  addition  to  concrete  for  road  work,  £2.  Ashton 
{Engin.  and  Contract,  45  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  206,  i&07).— Tests  are  briefly  reported 
In  which  5,  10,  and  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  was  added  to 
concrete. 

The  results  showed  that  "  no  greater  freedom  of  movement  of  the  mass  was 
noticed.  As  the  lime  was  increased  more  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  material  into  the  test  forms.  .  .  .  With  same  angle  and  same  percentage 
of  water  concrete  did  not  flow  more  readily  by  the  addition  of  hydrate  of  lime. 
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and  as  the  percentage  of  hydrate  of  lime  was  increased  the  mass  became  more 
sticky  and  did  not  flow  so  readily.  By  far  the  most  important  observation  made 
was  that  the  addition  of  hydrate  of  lime  did  prevent  segregation,  and  so  mudi 
BO  as  to  make  this  the  biggest  gain  that  can  be  gotten  from  the  use  of  hydrate 
of  lime." 

Experiments  on  wire  rope,  M.  Rudeloft  (MUt.  K,  Materialprufwigiamt 
Berltn-IAchterfelde  Wett,  SS  {1915),  No,  5-^  pp.  19B-209,  fig*.  iO).— Experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  four  wire  ropes  gave  incondosive  results.  Experi- 
ments on  the  durability  of  three  wire  ropes  containing,  respectively,  294,  210, 
and  294  wires  of  0.7,  0.68,  and  0.59  sq.  mm.  cross  section  and  having  respective 
total  wire  cross  sections  of  113.1,  76.3,  and  80.4  sq.  mm.  and  total  diameters  of 
20,  17,  and  17  mm.,  are  also  reported.  The  second  rope  was  found  to  be  the 
most  resistant  and  the  third  the  least  resistant 

Consideration  on  hauling  by  animal  and  mechanical  power,  F.  Acnnxis 
{Wohnschr.  Brau.,  S2  {1915),  No9.  7,  pp.  49^S,  fig:  6;  8,  pp.  52-5^  figs,  t;  9, 
pp.  88-90,  figs.  2). — ^The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  factors  affecting  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  hauling  loads  by  animal  power  and  by  motor  tni<^ 
are  reported  in  both  tabular  and  graphic  form  and  analyzed  to  determine  tbe 
limits  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  two  types  of  power  under  different 
conditions. 

A  final  graphic  comparison  of  the  cost  of  hauling  by  the  two  kinds  of  power 
is  made  which  is  based  on  the  cost  per  ton  kilometer  and  the  daily  accom- 
plishment in  ton  kilometers.  This  comparison  shows  that  up  to  a  daily  ac- 
complishment of  about  200-ton  kilometers  animal  power  hauling  one  wagon 
for  100-ton  kilometers  per  day  and  two  wagons  for  from  100  to  about  200  ton 
kilometers  per  day  is  more  economical  than  one  motor  truck  of  2  tons  capacity. 
With  a  daily  accomplishment  of  from  200  to  700  ton  kilometers  it  is  shown 
that  the  motor  trtuck  alone  in  varying  capacities  or  a  train  of  motor  trucks  is 
more  economical  than  a  train  of  from  three  to  eight  wagons  drawn  by  animal 
power. 

An  economic  study  of  the  farm  tractor  in  the  com  belt,  A.  P.  Yebkss  and 
L.  M.  Ghubch  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers'  BuL  719  {1916),  pp.  £4,  fig.  1).— TWa 
bulletin  reports  and  discusses  data  from  selected  reports  from  over  200  tractor 
owners  in  Illinois  whose  farms  are  typical  of  corn-belt  conditions,  the  data  be- 
ing considered  correct  for  conditions  existing  in  the  com  belt  in  the  qiring 
of  1916. 

The  principal  points  brought  out  by  the  experience  of  these  owners  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

*'  The  chief  advantages  of  the  tractor  for  farm  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  op- 
erators, are  (1)  its  ability  to  do  the  heavy  work  and  do  it  rapidly,  thus  covering 
the  desired  acreage  within  the  proper  season;  (2)  the  saving  of  man  labor,  and 
the  consequent  doing  away  with  some  hired  help;  and  (3)  the  ability  to  plow 
to  a  good  depth,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  chief  disadvantages  are  diffi- 
culties of  efficient  operation  and  the  packing  of  the  soil  when  damp. 

**  The  purchase  of  a  tractor  seldom  lowers  the  actual  cost  of  operating  a  fiurm, 
and  its  purchase  must  usually  be  Justified  by  increased  returns. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor  is  to  obtain  one  of  suitable  size  for  the  farm  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
In  this  connection  experienced  tractor  owners  in  niinois  make  the  following 
reconmiendations : 

"  For  farms  of  200  crop  acres  or  less,  the  S-plow  tractor ;  for  farms  of  from  201 
to  450  crop  acres,  the  4-plow  tractor,  with  the  S-plow  outfit  second  choice;  for 
farms  of  from  451  to  750  crop  acres,  the  4-plow  tractor,  with  the  5-  and  8-plow 
outfits  tied  for  second  choice ;  a  farm  of  140  acres  is  the  smallest  upon  which  the 
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smallest  tractor  in  common  nse,  the  ^plow  outfit,  may  be  eiperted  to  prove 
profitable. 

**  Medium-priced  tractors  appear  to  have  proved  a  profit  Ale  investment  in  a 
higber  percentage  of  cases  than  any  others. 

"  The  life  of  tractors,  as  estimated  by  their  owners,  varies  fhHn  6  seasons  for 
tbe  two-plow  to  1(4  seasons  for  the  6-plow  outfits.  The  number  of  days  a  tractor 
is  used  each  season  varies  from  49  for  the  ^plow  to  70  for  the  6-plow  maMiinfi^t 
No  definite  figures  on  the  repair  charges  for  late  model  tractors  can  be  given ; 
it  would  not  seem  safe,  however,  to  count  upon  less  than  4  per  cent  of  tbe  first 
cost  amiually  (this  r^resenting  the  ayerage  for  farm  machinery  in  general). 

**  Under  f ayorable  conditions  a  14-inch  plow  drawn  by  a  tractor  covers  about 
3  acres  in  an  ordinary  working  day.  Under  unfavorable  conditions  large  gang 
plows  wUl  coyer  less  ground  per  day  per  plow  pulled  than  wUl  the  small  ones. 
Two  and  one-half  gal.  of  gasoline  and  0.2  gaL  of  lubricating  oil  are  ordinarily 
required  in  actual  practice  to  plow  1  acre  of  ground  7  in.  de^  The  sise  of 
the  tractor  has  little  influence  on  these  quantities. 

"  Flows  drawn  by  tractors  do  somewhat  better  work,  on  the  whole,  than  Imse- 
drawn  plows.  In  Illinois  the  depth  plowed  by  tractors  averages  about  L5  in. 
greater  than  where  horses  are  used.  Bfilcient  operation  is  essential  to  success 
with  a  tractor,  and  proficiency  usually  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  and  easily 
by  previous  study  and  training  than  by  experimenting  with  one's  own  tractor. 
With  a  proficient  operator  the  tractor  is  a  yery  reliable  source  of  power. 

**  The  use  of  the  tractor  for  custom  work  Is  usually  an  indlcati<Hi  that  the  home 
farm  Is  not  large  enough  to  utilize  it  economically.  The  doing  of  custom  work 
with  the  tractor,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  a  questionable  practice,  attiMmgh 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  machines  are  used  for  such  work  to  some  extent. 

**A  tractor  displaces  on  an  average  about  one-fourth  of  the  horses  on  the  term 
where  it  Is  used.  On  a  large  number  of  Illinois  forms  brood  mares  constituted 
SS  per  cent  of  tbe  work  stock  before  the  purchase  of  the  tractor.  The  use  of 
the  tractor  increased  this  proportion  only  8  per  cent  .  .  .  Both  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  crop  yields  are  reported  from  the  use  of  the  tractor,  althon^ 
&vorable  efl^ects  are  more  conunon  than  unfavorable.  However,  increases  are 
BOt  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  a  farmer  placing  much  dependence  on  the 
tractor  in  this  respect'* 

The  economics  of  the  farm  tractor,  B.  B.  Wiogiks  (Power  Farmini^,  t5 
UW«,  Vo,  t,  pp.  IB,  4Sf  48,  fig.  1;  Farm  ImplemefUs,  $0  {1916),  UTo.  2,  pp.  58, 
69,  €B,\SBA). — The  results  of  an  investigation  conducted  in  Nebraska  on  tractor 
oostB  are  reported  in  detail,  three  systems  of  tractor  farm  management  being 
ooDsidered,  namely,  (1)  private  ownership,  (2)  cooperative  managemoit  and 
(3)  custom  operation. 

It  Is  concluded  that  a  study  of  costs  of  tractor  operation  does  not  entirely 
taidicate  the  advantages  of  tractor  over  horse  farming  since,  while  there  is  a 
saving  in  favor  of  the  tractor,  the  added  investment  necessary  must  be  consid- 
ered. *'The  advantage,  however,  comes  ...  In  the  added  work  that  can  be 
done  wiht  the  tractor,  at  the  same  cost,  and  besides  all  this,  tbe  tractor  does 
not  uae  materials  that  man  can  use  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living." 

The  proper  bearings  for  farm  tractor  uses,  G.  M.  Bason  (Farm  Machinery, 
iVfli  im  {1916),  pp.  ««,  «7,  fig,  i).— This  article  deals  writh  different  types  of 
antifriction  bearings,  bearing  loads,  bearings  for  radial  loads  only,  rollers  v, 
balls,  and  size  and  capacity  of  bearing.    Roller  bearings  are  favored  for  tractors. 

Indigenous  implements  of  the  Bombay  Presideney,  O.  K  Kct.ita^  {Dept. 
Apr.  Bombay  Btrf.  66  {1914) f  PP.  VI +100,  fiU.  t6).—Thi3  is  a  general  survey  of 
the  indigenous  implements  of  the  Presidency  proper  which  include  plows,  har- 
rows, dod  crushers,  seed  drills,  interculturing  and  weeding  implements,  harvest- 
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Ing  Implements,  threshing  appliances,  winnowing  and  cleaning  appliances, 
appliances  in  the  preparation  of  crops  for  the  market,  appliances  for  transport 
of  agricultural  products,  implements  used  in  improvement  of  land,  Konkan 
implements,  mallad  (a  heavy  rainfall  tract  of  Kam&tak)  implements,  band 
tools,  water  lifts,  and  yokes  and  hitching.  Appendixes  are  included  giving  a 
glossary  of  vernacular  words  of  crops,  the  kinds  of  wood  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements  with  their  scientific  names,  and  vernacular  names  of  different 
parts  of  Implements  with  their  English  equivalents. 

Directory  and  spedfieations  of  plows  for  tractor  use  {Farm  MwMnery^ 
No.  1271  {1916),  pp.  22,  23). — ^This  list  includes  91  of  the  types  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

Proper  use  of  rams  for  farm  water  supplies,  W.  G.  Kibchofisb  {Engiii, 
Net€8,  75  {1916),  No.  10,  pp.  457,  458,  fio9.  2).— The  hydraulics  involved  in  the 
design  of  a  hydraulic  ram  system  of  water  supply  are  briefly  presented^  to- 
gether with  a  specific  example. 

Concrete  silos,  E.  S.  Hanson  (C^^toa^o:  The  Cement  Era  PublUMng  Co.,  1916, 
pp.  174,  Aff*'  78;  rev.  in  West.  Enifin.,  7  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  78,  79;  Bngm.  News. 
75  {1916),  No.  7,  p.  ^19).-— This  book  represents  an  attempt  to  compile  and 
summarize  the  present  available  knowledge  of  concrete  silo  construction.  It 
contains  the  following  chapters:  Why  build  a  silo?  what  a  good  silo  should  be ; 
how  concrete  meets  the  requirements;  advantage  over  other  kinds  of  silos; 
size  and  shape  of  a  silo ;  the  different  types  of  concrete  silos ;  the  foundation 
of  the  silo ;  the  monolithic  silo ;  the  Polk  system ;  the  Monaco  system ;  the  Beicherc 
system ;  other  monolithic  systems ;  the  pit  silo ;  the  metal  lath  silo ;  the  omcrete 
stave  silo ;  the  concrete  block  silo ;  doorways,  doors,  roofis,  etc. ;  and  how  to  in- 
crease the  silo  business.  It  is  stated  that  part  of  the  material  was  drawn  from 
bulletins  of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

BTTSAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  agricultural  element  in  the  population,  E.  MsBBrrr  {Quart.  Pubs. 
Amer.  Statia.  Assoc.,  n.  ser.,  15  {1916),  No.  US,  pp.  50-65). — ^Among  the  con- 
clusions brought  out  in  this  paper,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1915,  are 
that  the  principal  reasons  for  the  decreasing  percentage  of  the  total  workers 
employed  in  agriculture  are  that  the  agricultural  element  in  the  population  is 
becoming  more  efficient,  and  that  in  the  readjustment  or  changes  in  the  metliods 
of  producing  and  distributing  agricultural  products  agricultural  people  now 
perform  a  smaller  part  of  the  complete  operations  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
As  evidence  of  the  Increased  efiicieucy  are  the  facts  that  the  agricultural 
workers  are  producing  more  crops  per  capita  and  use  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total  population  for  the  purpose  than  formerly. 

Another  indication  of  the  increased  efilciency  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  acres  of  crops  cultivated  per  agricultural  worker  is  increasing  and 
is  accompanied  by  an  increased  number  of  horses  on  farms  per  agricultural 
worker  and  by  an  increase  in  the  average  yields  per  acre. 

The  decrease  in  the  agricultural  and  rural  population  in  the  north  Central 
States  is  due  to  a  decreased  number  of  farms  and  to  smaller  farm  families. 

The  author  states  that  anything  that  tends  to  upset  the  relationship  between 
the  supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  one  field  of  endeavor  sets  in  motion  a 
migration  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  or  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  that  the  relationships  between  the  rural  and  urban  population 
are  rendered  unstable  owing  to  differences  in  death  rate,  birth  rate,  and 
migration. 
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Although  the  fecundity  of  married  womea  in  rural  districts  is  greater  than 
those  of  the  same  nativity  in  urban  districts,  the  presence  of  a  larger  number 
of  foreign  bom  in  cities  causes  the  relative  birth  rates  to  appear  about  equal. 
When  the  death  rate  is  compared,  age  for  age,  it.  is  found  to  be  higher  In  the 
urban  than  in  the  rural  districts,  the  difference  being  greatest  at  those  ages 
at  which  the  largest  number  of  deaths  occur.  Even  if  the  birth  rate  for  rural 
and  urban  districts  were  the  same,  the  greater  death  rate  in  cities  results  in 
a  smaller  percentage  of  those  bom  in  cities  reaching  the  productive  age  periods. 
Migration  from  rural  districts  apparently  begins  with  those  10  to  15  years  of 
age,  and  practically  ceases  at  35  years  of  age.  The  higher  death  rate  in  cities 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  in  rural  districts  survive. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  white  females  are  migrating  from  rural  districts 
in  greater  numbers  than  males,  and  that  their  migration  begins  at  an  earlier 
age.  The  extensive  use  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  United  States  is 
probably  the  cause  of  this  migration  from  rural  districts.  As  long  as  the 
women  are  employed  in  the  fields  they  contribute  to  the  farm  income.  When 
an  agricultural  machine  is  introduced  it  not  only  takes  away  the  field  work  of 
the  farm  women  so  that  they  become  of  leas  economic  value  on  the  farm,  but  it 
also  makes  them  seek  remunerative  employment  elsewhere. 

Inforxnation  for  prospective  settlers  in  Alaska,  0.  C.  Gbobgeson  (AUuka 
8ta9,  Ctrc  1  {1916),  pp.  SO,  pU.  5).— This  circular  is  based  largely  on  the 
results  of  the  station's  work.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  whole  Territory  there 
are  about  100,000  square  miles  which  can  be  made  available  for  tilling  and  for 
grazing  purposes,  but  about  one-half  of  this  area  has  little  value  except  for 
the  latter  purpose.  General  information  is  given  concerning  the  climate,  agri- 
cultural conditions,  how  to  obtain  a  farm,  chances  for  work  and  wages  paid, 
transportation  facilities,  cost  of  living,  crops  and  live  stock,  population,  means  of 
oonmiunication,  etc. 

An  article  by  M.  D.  Snodgrass  is  included  pointing  out  some  of  the  problems 
eoofronting  early  settlers  in  the  Matanuska  Valley.  Methods  of  clearing  the 
land  at  present  are  various  and  crude,  including  grubbing  with  mattock  and 
shovel,  cutting  some  of  the  roots  and  lining  with  rope  through  a  lead  block, 
pulling  stumps  with  homemade  stump  pullers,  and  burning  during  the  dry 
seasons.  The  principal  crops  in  this  area  are  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  rutabagas,  carrots,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  beets,  and  most  of 
the  common  garden  vegetables.  Wild  fruits  are  abundant  in  this  region,  con- 
sisting of  currants,  blueberries,  salmonberrles,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cran- 
berries, and  a  number  of  other  edible  sorts.  The  strawberries  so  common  on 
the  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  not  found  in  the  Matanuska  country,  but 
wherever  planted  they  grow  well. 

Under  the  present  homestead  laws  any  person  who  has  not  used  his  home- 
stead rights  may  take  up  320  acres  of  land  (160  acres  in  the  National  Forests) 
and  acquire  patent  thereto  by  establishing  his  residence  on  the  land  and 
putting  one-eighth  of  it  under  cultivation  within  three  years  after  taking  up 
the  land.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  land  allowed  is  deemed  more  than  the 
ordinary  man  can  handle  and  comply  with  the  laws ;  100  acres  being  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  the  average  person. 

Statistics  of  the  food  supply  in  Germany,  R.  M.  Woodbubt  {Quart.  Pubs, 
Amer.  8tati$.  Assoc.,  «.  «er.,  15  {1916),  No.  US,  pp.  99-109)  .—This  paper,  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Washington, 
D.  G.,  December  29,  1915,  is  a  review  of  discussions  by  various  authors  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  decision  of  the  European  War  being  brought  about  by 
the  starvation  of  Germany.  After  reviewing  the  literature  the  author  con- 
dndes: 
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'*  There  Is  little  possibility  that  Oermany  can  be  starved.  Her  supplies  are 
probably  sufQcient  to  cover  the  minimum  practical  requirement  Her  food 
supply  falls  considerably  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  consumption  in  1912-13, 
and  it  must  be  conserved  and  carefully  distributed  to  insure  a  sufficiency  in  the 
last  months  before  the  new  harvests  are  available.  There  are  distlnctty  less 
meat  and  animal  products  available  than  In  normal  times.  The  serious  danger, 
it  seems  to  me,  \s  that  disaffection  may  be  spread  among  the  working  classes 
by  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs,  and  above  all  by  the  increase 
in  prices,  which  may  seem  to  them  entirely  unnecessary  if,  as  the  governm^it 
has  announced,  there  is  really  enough  food  for  all." 

Settlement  or  emplo3rment  on  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  of  dla- 
charged  sailors  and  soldiers  (Final  Rpt,  Dept,  Com.  Land  Settlement  SoUotm 
and  Soldiers,  1915,  pt,  1,  pp.  SO,  pi.  i). — ^In  this  report  are  considered  methods 
of  settlement,  advisability  of  ownership  and  tenancy,  selection  and  trainUig  of 
settlers,  and  provision  for  expert  guidance  and  working  capital. 

The  use  of  agricultural  motors  and  machinery,  D.  H.  QoBstA  (If em.  R, 
Acad.  Cien  y  Aries  Barcelona,  S.  $er.,  12  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  27). — ^The  author  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  machinery  in  the  agricultural  systems  of  various  coun- 
tries, its  influence  upon  the  relation  of  food  supply  to  the  population,  and  the 
relation  of  the  use  of  machinery  to  the  development  of  Spanish  agriculture. 

A  farm  management  demonstration  on  161  Chautauqua  County  farms  for 
the  year  1914,  H.  B.  Rogxbs  (Chautauqua  Co.  IN.  Y.]  Farm  Imp.  and  Inform. 
Bur.  Bid.  1  (1916),  pp.  14,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  in  a  f&rm  management  survey  of  161  Chautauqua  (bounty  farms 
made  in  connection  with  the  extension  work  of  the  county  agricultural  agent 
in  1914. 

Marketing  and  farm  credits  (MadiBon,  Wis.:  Nat  Conf.  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits,  1916,  pp.  /X +5^1). —This  report  consists  of  papers  read  at  tiie 
third  annual  session  of  The  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits  in  Joint  program  with  The  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Associations,  in  Chicago,  November  29  to  December  2,  1915.  It  deals  with  the 
following  subjects:  Organizing  agricultural  cooperation,  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts, standardization  of  farm  products,  warehousing  and  standardissation  of 
farm  products,  local  and  terminal  elevators,  rural  credit  aids  to  land  pur^ 
chase,  present  facilities  for  land  purchase  and  need  of  legislation,  and  financing 
the  farm  business. 

Farmers'  market  bulletin  (North  Carolina  8ta„  Farmer^  Market  Bvl^  S 
(1916),  No.  16,  pp.  S2,  fig.  1). — This  includes  the  usual  list  of  farm  products  for 
sale,  and  brief  discussions  of  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  cotton  farmers 
through  organization  in  improving  their  products,  establishing  uniform  grades 
of  cotton,  warehousing,  and  securing  credit  and  better  prices  for  their  products. 
The  text  of  an  act  passed  in  1915  relating  to  the  incorporation,  maintenance, 
and  supervision  of  credit  unions  and  cooperative  associations  in  North  Carolina 
is  also  given. 

Live  stock  shipping  associations  (WaUace^  Farmer,  41  (1916),  No.  10,  p. 
^25).— This  article  gives  a  brief  description  of  a  live  stock  shipping  association 
formed  at  Farmlngton,  Minn.,  together  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

A  system  of  accounts  for  primary  grain  elevators,  J.  R.  Humphbey  and 
W.  H.  Kerb  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  S62  (1916),  pp.  SO,  pis.  5).— Fifteen  forms 
are  given,  with  a  description  of  their  use  for  a  system  of  accounts  with  an  idea 
of  establishing  a  uniform  system  for  primary  grain  elevators.  These  forms  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Cash,  Journal,  purchase,  and  sales  record;  (2)  record  of  grain 
receipts;  (8)  record  of  grain  purchases;  (4)  record  of  grain  shipments  and 
sales;  (5)  record  of  hedges;  (6)  record  of  sales  to  arrive;  (7)  patronage  ledger 
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(for  cooperative  elevators);  (8)  grain  and  merchandise  report;  (9)  man- 
ager's report;  (10)  grain  check;  (11)  scale  ticket;  (12)  storage  ticket;  (13) 
sales  ticket;  (14)  cash  receipt;  and  (16)  cost  analysis. 

Acrricnltaral  statistics  of  Saxony,  WfJuzBUBOEB  (Statia,  Jahrb.  KatUgr. 
SaehMen,  42  {1914-15),  pp.  i0|-i29).— This  continues  information  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  IL,  ai«  p.  96)  adding  data  for  1913-14. 

AOBICTTLTirSAL  EDTTCATIOH. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agrieoltaral  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  of  the  fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  Land-Orant  College  Engineering  Association, 
edited  by  J.  L.  Hiixs  {Proc,  A$$oo,  Amer.  Agr,  CoU  and  Expt.  Staa.  and  Land- 
Grant  Col.  Bngin.  A9900.,  1915,  pp.  S04).—ThiB  Is  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  the  papers  submitted,  of  these  two  conventions  held  at 
Berkeley.  Cal.*  August  11-13,  1916  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  301). 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  Include  the  Report  of  the  Bibliographer,  A.  G. 
True,  submitting  a  list  of  documents  that  record  the  history  of  agricultural  ex- 
t^islon  legislation,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  factors  In  bring- 
ing it  about  (pp.  32-^14) ;  report  of  the  committee  on  Instruction  in  agriculture 
on  CJollege  €k>ur8es  for  the  Preparation  of  Extension  Workers  (pp.  45-70) ; 
report  of  the  committee  on  college  organization  and  policy  including  a  discus- 
sion of  the  forms  of  organization  in  various  land-grant  agricultural  institutions, 
tentative  outlines  of  a  plan  for  study  of  college  organization  and  policy,  and  a 
bibliography  of  college  organization  and  administration  (pp.  104-123) ;  report 
of  the  committee  on  experiment  station  organization  and  policy  dealing  with  the 
functions  of  the  stations  in  relation  to  various  forms  of  regulatory  activity  (pp. 
123-125) ;  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy  offering 
suggestions  toward  standardization  of  methods  of  administration  (pp.  125-129) ; 
and  the  following  addresses: 

Address  of  Welcome,  B.  I.  Wheeler  (pp.  19,  20) ;  The  Presidential  Address, 
on  A  National  System  of  Education,  E.  A.  Bryan  (pp.  72-82) ;  An  Account  of  the 
Methods  of  Work  of  the  Agricultural  Institutions  in  California,  T.  F.  Hunt  (pp. 
83-90) ;  The  Exhibit  in  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  A.  G.  True  (pp.  91-94)  ;  Economic  Science  in  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Ck>lleges,  G.  A.  Dunlway  (pp.  94-96) ;  The  Preparation  of 
Teachers  as  Ck>ntemplated  in  the  Nelson  Amendment,  A.  R.  Hill  (pp.  96-100) ; 
Exchange  of  Instructors  in  Agricultural  Ck>llege  Work,  H.  L.  Russell  (pp.  102- 
104) ;  The  Correlation  of  the  CJollege  of  Agriculture  with  the  Other  Colleges  of 
the  State,  A.  Vivian  (pp.  130-134) ;  The  Place  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Land-grant 
Institutions,  R.  A.  Pearson  (pp.  135-140) ;  The  Relation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Bkiucation  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  S.  P.  Capen  (pp.  140-146) ;  Federal 
Aid  to  Engineering  Experiment  Stations,  F.  G.  Newlands  (pp.  146-150) ;  The 
Pr^Miration  Required  for  the  Ck>llege  Teacher  in  Agriculture,  R.  A.  Pearson  (pp. 
156-159) ;  The  Preparation  Required  for  Research  Work  in  Agriculture,  T.  F. 
Hunt  (pp.  159-161) ;  The  Preparation  Required  for  Extension  Work  in  Agri- 
culture, A.  C.  True  (pp.  161-165) ;  The  Administration  of  Engineering  Divi- 
sions of  Land-grant  CJoUeges,  H.  J.  Waters  (pp.  168-171) ;  Duplication  in  En- 
gineering Between  Land-grant  Institutions  and  State  Universities,  A.  Marston 
(pp.  171-177)  ;  The  Annual  Report,  R.  H.  Forbes  (pp.  179-182) ;  Bulletins, 
H.  G.  Knight  (pp.  182-185) ;  The  Publication  of  the  Results  of  Investigations 
Made  in  Experiment  Stations  in  Technical  Scientific  Journals,  Including  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  R.  Pearl  (pp.  186-191)  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  401) ;  Effective  €k>rrelation  of  Station  and  ExtensioirJWorkera, 
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viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  extension  director,  Bradford  Knapp  (pp.  190, 
200) ;  Hie  BffectiTe  Correlation  of  Station  and  Extension  Workers  from  tbe 
Standpoint  of  Station  Work,  G.  E.  Thome  (pp.  200-202) ;  The  Best  Means  of 
Securing  Proper  Recognition  and  Credit  for  Station  Work  in  Extension  Work, 
H.  L.  Rnasell  (pp.  202,  203) ;  What  Clan  tlie  Stations  do  to  Encourage  More 
Men  to  Fit  TtiemselTes  for  Advanced  Research?  G.  D.  Woods  (p.  206) ;  Hie 
Place  Which  Demonstration  Should  Have  in  Extension  Work,  Bradford  Knapp 
(pp.  200-213) ;  County  Organization  of  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  G.  A.  Keffer  (pp.  214-219) ;  The  Organization  of  (JooperatiTe 
Extension  Work,  Blachinery  and  Method  (in  the  State),  B.  T.  Galloway  (ppi 
220-224) ;  The  Organization  of  Owperative  Extension  Work,  Madiinery  and 
Method  (In  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture),  A.  G.  True  (pp.  228-231) ; 
Shall  Extension  Service  Include  the  Social,  Recreational  and  Educational  Im- 
provement of  Rural  and  Urban  Districts?  W.  D.  Hurd  (pp.  232-241)  ;  Organiza- 
tion and  Methods  of  Home  Economics  Extension,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin  (pp.  241- 
246) ;  and  Home  Demonstrations,  Miss  Mary  E.  Greswell  (pp.  247-252). 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering 
Association  include  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  fees  for  professional 
(engineering)  services  in  land-grant  colleges  (pp.  250-265) ;  report  of  tbe 
committee  on  extension  texts  (pp.  271-274) ;  and  the  following  addresses :  Preai- 
dcntial  Address,  H.  W.  Tyler  (pp.  257,  258)  ;  Adaptation  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion to  Local  Needs.  A.  W.  Richter  (pp.  274-277) ;  Correlation  of  Courses  of 
Study  in  Engineering,  G.  A.  Ck)vell  (pp.  277-281) ;  Bill  for  the  Establishment 
of  Mechanic  Arts  Experiment  Stations,  O.  L.  Waller  (p.  281) ;  The  Adaptation 
of  Engineering  Experiment  Stations  to  Local  Needs,  F.  £.  Turneaure  (pp.  281- 
283) ;  The  Relation  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  to  the  Cvollege  of 
Engineering,  C.  S.  Nichols  (pp.  284,  285) ;  and  Lessons  to  be  Drawn  from  the 
Experience  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  O.  V.  P.  Stout  (pp.  286- 
294). 

The  progress  of  productive  pedagogy,  S.  G.  Rubinow  {School  and  Society, 
2  (1915),  No.  51,  pp.  879-884). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
agricultural  instruction,  beginning  with  the  organization  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  1785. 

The  home  project  as  the  center  v.  the  home  project  as  the  outgrowth  of 
agricultural  instruction,  C.  G.  Selvio  {School  Ed,,  85  {1916),  No,  6,  pp.  4,  5).— 
The  author  holds  that  home  project  work  may  more  profiitlbly  be  organized  as 
an  outgrowth  than  as  the  center  of  agricultural  instruction.  Students  Meet- 
ing agriculture  should  have  a  complete  course  as  organized  for  their  com- 
munity, embracing  definite  class,  laboratory,  and  home  work.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  effort  to  treat  each  individual  separately  through  his  separate  and 
distinct  project  in  home  work,  as  the  most  important  general  principles,  which 
are  of  Importance  to  all,  can  better  be  taught  in  the  regular  classes.  Further, 
while  the  requirement  of  some  home  project  will  Increase  the  student's  gra^ 
of  all  phases  of  instruction  Involved  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to  embody  all  princi- 
ples In  any  such  project,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  considered  somewhat  in- 
cidental in  the  course.  Hence  home  project  work  should  not  be  substituted  for 
class  work,  but  should  be  organized  into  a  closer  relationship  with  theory  and 
practice.  The  author  considers  the  productive  home  project,  excepting  perhaps 
a  garden  or  poultry  project,  of  no  interest  to  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Minne- 
sota high-school  classes  in  agriculture.  Out  of  104  of  these  schools  reporting, 
66  report  some  form  of  home  project  work,  and  15  will  require  such  work  this 
year. 

Problems  in  farm  woodwork,  S.  A.  Blackbubn  {Peoria,  III.:  The  Manual 
irts  Press,  1915,  pp.  129,  fig.  00).— This  book  alms  to  present  the  forms,  dlmen- 
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sioDs,  and  other  construction  data  for  objects  that  can  be  correlated  with  work 
in  agriculture  in  agricultural,  high,  industrial,  and  country  schools.  It  in- 
cludes problems  dealing  with  the  shop,  poultry  raising,  seed-corn  storage,  the 
yard,  house,  and  garden,  stock  raising,  the  barnyard,  beekeeping,  concrete 
forms,  etc 

Ohio  Agricultural  Day  iOolunibus,  Ohio:  Bd,  Affr,,  1915,  pp.  31,  fig;  5). — 
This  manual  contains  program  material  and  suggestions  for  the  observation  of 
Agricultural  Day  in  Ohio,  on  November  12,  1015,  by  the  schools,  churches, 
granges,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organizations. 

lOSCELLANEOTTS. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  on  work  done 
under  the  local  experiment  law  in  1915,  J.  F.  Dugqab  {Alabama  Col.  Sta, 
Ore.  94  (1916),  pp.  SI). — ^This  includes  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  progress 
of  the  work  under  this  law  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  400),  a  financial  statement  for  the 
year,  and  reports  from  heads  of  departments,  including  detailed  reports  of 
Njys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

Abstracts  of  papers  not  indnded  in  bulletins,  finances,  meteorology,  index 
{Maine  8ta,  Bui.  245  {1915),  pp.  289-^34+XVI,  fig.  i).— This  contains  the 
organization  list  of  the  station ;  abstracts  of  14  papers  published  elsewhere  and 
previously  noted,  and  an  abstract  of  the  paper  noted  on  page  270  of  this  issue ; 
meteorological  observations  noted  on  page  209;  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915;  an  index  to  Bulletins  235  to  245,  inclusive, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  station;  an 
index  to  the  reports  from  1911  to  1915;  and  announcements  as  to  the  work, 
personnd,  publications,  and  equipment  of  the  station. 

Pourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Beports  of  the  Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  Sub- 
station, 1911  and  1912  {North  Dakota  Sta.  RptB.  Dickinson  Suhsta.,  1911,  pp. 
Ih;  191t,  pp.  17). — These  reports  contain  the  organization  list  and  an  adminis- 
trative report  on  the  work  of  the  substation  during  the  years  1911  and  1012. 
respectively.  Including  meteorological  data  noted  on  page  209  of  this  issue. 

Slsth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  Substation,  1913 
(North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Dickinson  Suhsta.,  1913,  pp.  40,  figs,  ii).— -This  con- 
tains the  organization  list  and  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  substation  during 
1913.  The  experimental  work  recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Beport  of  the  Hood  Biver,  Oregon,  Branch  Experiment  Station,  1913-14 
(Oregon  Bta.,  Bien.  Rpt.  Hood  River  Sta.,  1913-14,  pp.  50,  fig.  i).— This  con- 
tains reports  of  the  director  of  the  Oregon  Station  and  heads  of  departments  on 
t!ie  work  of  this  substation,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  for  the 
most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  an  article  on  The  Farm  Vege> 
table  Qarden  noted  on  page  234. 

Beport  of  the  Umatilla,  Oregon,  Branch  Experiment  Station,  1914,  R.  W. 
Allek  {Oregon  8ta.,  Rpt.  UmatiUa  Sta.,  1914,  PP-  Ih  fig*.  2). — This  contains  a 
description  of  the  substation,  its  resources  and  purposes,  soil,  climatic,  and  other 
conditions,  and  types  of  experimental  work,  and  discusses  the  value  of  the  sub- 
^tioa   See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  441). 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  Bhode  Island  Station,  1915  {Bui.  R.  J. 
State  Col.,  11  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  23-29,  37-39) .—These  pages  Include  a  report 
of  the  director  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  81, 
1915.  The  experimental  work  reported  with  field  crops  is  abstracted  on  page 
229  of  this  issue. 

Index  to  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  1-600,  prepared  by  0.  H.  Gbeathouse 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Index  Farmers'  Buls.  1-500,  pp.  452). 
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Oonneotlont  State  Statton.— O. .  L.  Dayls,  assistant  diemlst  slnoe  1018,  tennl- 
nated  his  work  at  this  station  in  June. 

Iowa  College. — George  W.  Iverson,  instructor  In  agricultural  engineering,  has 
resigned  to  become  farm-engineering  editor  of  a  cbain  of  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

Kansas  College  and  Station.— The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  bestowed 
upon  President  EL  J.  Waters  by  the  University  of  Missouri  at  its  recent  com* 
mencement. 

Dr.  C.  M.  BrinlE,  professor  of  English  literature  and  dean  emeritus  of  the 
college,  died  June  29.  He  had  been  with  the  institution  since  1902  and  served 
as  dean  of  the  collie  from  1909  until  his  recent  retirement 

W.  A.  Lippincott,  poultry  husbandman,  has  been  given  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  for  graduate  work  in  genetics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  extension  division,  Miss  Minnie  Sequist  has  been  appointed  Eq;)ecialist 
in  home  economics  and  Miss  Mary  Wright  specialist  in  domestic  arts,  both 
appointments  beginning  September  1«  R.  P.  Schnacke  and  F.  B.  Williams  have 
been  appointed  county  agents  for  Pawnee  and  Marshall  counties,  reqpectiv^» 
and  have  entered  upon  their  duties.  Including  the  16  county  agents  and  5 
district  agents  at  work  in  the  State,  there  are  now  42  men  and  6  women 
devoting  full  time  to  the  extension  work  of  the  college.  A  conference  of  the 
members  of  the  division  of  extension  was  held  at  the  college  June  12-17 
for  the  discussion  of  organization,  policies,  and  relationship  between  county 
and  district  agents,  extension  specialists,  and  specialists  of  the  division  of 
agriculture. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — ^Dr.  R.  A.  Qortner,  associate  professor  of 
soil  chemistry,  has  been  transferred  to  the  division  of  agricultural  biochem- 
istry with  the  title  of  associate  professor  of  agricultural  biochemistry  and  in 
charge  of  the  section  of  biochemical  research. 

Missouri  Station. — ^Henry  Cohn  has  succeeded  O.  E.  Deardorff,  resigned,  as 
assistant  in  the  soil  survey.  A.  F.  Ridgway  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
veterinary  science. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — ^Dr.  Raymond  J.  Pool  has  been  appointed 
permanent  head  of  the  department  of  botany.  G.  A.  Helm,  instructor  and 
assistant  in  experimental  agronomy,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  profes- 
sor of  agronomy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  William  Rabak  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  assistant  in  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  station. 

New  Jersey  Stations. — Samuel  U.  Hoddeson  and  Joseph  J.  Williams  have 
resigned  as  assistant  chemists.  Louis  J.  Kleinfeld  and  D.  James  Kay  have 
been  appointed  assistant  chemists ;  H.  C.  Haines,  assistant  extension  specialist 
in  fruit  growing;  Miss  E.  P.  Leeds,  assistant  State  leader  of  girl's  club  work; 
and  David  Schmidt,  field  assistant  in  horticulture, 
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As  the  years  go  by,  the  annual  acts  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  are  coming 
to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  of  wide  public  interest.  They 
serve  to  epitomize  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Department 
and  to  emphasize  its  intimate  relations  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
whole  American  people.  They  constitute  the  medium  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  from  time  to  time  for  new  and  enlarged  activities, 
as  in  the  development  of  demonstration  work  and  the  prosecution 
of  marketing  studies.  Quite  frequently  they  embody  important 
pieces  of  legislation,  as  in  the  meat-inspection  amendment  of  1906, 
the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907  increasing  the  appropriations  to  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  virus-serum-tozin  and  the  migratory- 
bird  provisions  of  the  act  of  1913. 

The  latest  of  these  acts,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  is  fully  as  important  and  interesting  in  these  respects  as  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  considerably  extends  and  enlarges  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  Department  and  establishes  a  new  high-water 
mark  in  the  appropriations  for  its  maintenance.  Among  other  pro- 
visions it  materially  increases  the  funds  available  for  marketing 
studies,  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  in  the  South,  the  combating 
of  rabies  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  States,  and  the  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  outside  the  cotton  belt,  as  well  as  for  most  of 
the  regulatory  services  of  the  Department.  It  inaugurates  a  market 
news  service  and  includes,  as  a  new  item,  studies  and  demonstrations 
of  methods  for  obtaining  potash  on  a  commercial  scale.  It  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  for  additional  purchases  of  lands 
in  the  White  Mountains  and  the  southern  Appalachian  system  for 
development  as  National  Forests.  It  repeals  the  United  States 
Cotton-Futures  Act  of  1914  and  substitutes  a  modification  of  that 
measure,  and  it  embodies,  among  other  new  legislation,  provisions 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Grain-Standards  Act  and  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

The  new  law  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
March  4,  following  hearings  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  six 
weeks.    As  usual,  many  of  its  provisicms  received  detailed  considera- 
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tion  from  Congress,  and  it  did  not  fiiutlly  become  law  until  August 
11.  During  the  interval  which  followed  the  termination  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  on  June  30  the  maintenance  of  the  Department 
was  provided  for  by  the  passage  of  special  acts  extending  the  ap- 
propriation]^, under  certain  restricticms,  on  the  basis  of  the  act  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  appropriations  carried  in  the  new  act  aggregate  $26,948,852. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2,349,763  over  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Department  and  an  increase  of  $3,977,070  over  the  amount  carried 
in  the  act  for  the  previous  year.  If  comparison  between  the  two 
fiscal  years  1916  and  1917  is  attempted,  however,  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  appropriations  for  the  former  year  of  deficiency 
items  aggregating  $395,000,  and  a  deduction  of  $2,000,000  made  from 
those  carried  by  the  new  act,  since  this  sum,  provided  for  forest 
reserve  purchases,  is  not  available  until  the  following  year.  On  this 
basis  the  increase  becomes  $1,582,070. 

Considering  the  allotments  to  the  various  Bureaus,  the  Weather 
Bureau  receives  $1,747,260.  This  is  an  increase  of  $81,210,  of  which 
$40,000  is  for  the  extension  of  the  weather  service  to  the  Carribean 
Sea  region,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Alaska.  It  also  includes 
$10,000  for  an  extension  of  the  frost- warning  and  river  and  flood 
control  work  and  $22,500  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at  Cape 
Henry,  Virginia. 

The  appropriations  directly  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry aggregate  $3,020,746,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  extensive 
funds  provided  elsewhere.  The  total  corresponding  allotments  for 
the  previous  year  were  $2,585,336,  so  that  the  increase  granted  is 
considerable. 

The  inspection  and  quarantine  work  of  the  Bureau  against  animal 
diseases  receives  $532,780,  a  decrease  of  $75,000,  due  to  the  reduced 
area  under  quarantine  for  sheep  and  cattle  scabies.  For  pathologi- 
cal studies  of  animal  diseases  $138,020  is  granted,  of  which  $50,000 
is  a  new  item  authorizing  work  on  contagious  abortion. 

For  the  tick-eradication  campaign  an  appropriation  of  $632,400  is 
given,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  supplemented  by  State 
and  county  funds  sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  $50,000  may  again  be  used  for  live-stock  and  dairy  dem- 
onstration work  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service  in 
areas  freed  of  ticks.  During  the  past  year  49,629  square  miles  of 
territory  were  freed  from  infestation,  reducing  the  area  under  quar- 
antine to  453,761  square  miles.  It  is  now  believed  that  complete 
eradication  is  entirely  feasible. 

The  act  carries  $360,000  to  continue  the  hog-cholera  work,  of  which 
$175,000  may  be  used  for  the  enforcement  of  the  virus-serum-toxin 
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act  and  $86,000  for  research.  An  allotment  of  $75,000  is  also  made 
for  the  investigation,  treatment,  and  eradication  of  dourine. 

The  eradication  of  f oot-iand-mouth  disease  is  followed  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  emergency  appropriation  for  this  and  similar  diseases 
from  $2,500,000  to  $1,250,000,  plus  the  unexpended  balance  of  $655,- 
790.98  from  the  previous  year.  This  amount  is  available  not  only 
for  the  actual  combating  of  the  diseases  but  for  the  payment  of 
claims  in  connection  with  outbreaks.  It  is  provided  that  payments 
may  be  made  for  animals  hereafter  purchased  on  an  appraisement 
based  on  their  meat,  dairy,  or  breeding  value,  but  in  case  of  appraise- 
ment on  the  basis  of  breeding  value  it  can  not  exceed  three  times  the 
meat  or  dairy  value  of  the  animals,  and  except  in  extraordinary 
emergency  Federal  payments  can  not  exceed  one-half  the  appraise- 
ment. 

The  meat-inspection  work  is  continued  much  as  at  present,  a  per- 
manent appropriation  of  $3,000,000  per  annum  being  augmented  by 
a  supplementary  allotment  of  $844,500. 

A  net  increase  of  $27,620  is  provided  for  the  encouragement  of 
dairying  and  one  of  $19,260  for  that  of  animal  husbandry,  making 
$277,470  and  $208,320,  respectively,  available  for  these  purposea  It 
is  planned  to  extend  especially  the  studies  in  dairy  farming,  dairy 
research,  the  milk  and  cheese  investigations  and  demonstrations,  and 
the  studies  of  pork  production,  Shorthorn  cattle  breeding,  poultry 
breeding,  range  sheep  breeding  and  management,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  wool& 

A  special  appropriation  of  $60,000  is  continued  for  the  work  in 
live-stock  production  in  the  cane-sugar  and  cotton  districts,  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  dose  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This 
State  has  deeded  to  the  Department  a  farm  of  about  500  acres  at 
New  Iberia,  and  this  farm  has  been  divided  into  four  tracts  for  work 
with  horses  and  mules,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and  hogs,  and  hogs 
almie.  A  large  number  of  demonstrations  and  other  extension  work 
in  animal  production  and  dairying  are  also  under  way.  Somewhat 
fflmilar  work  is  contemplated  under  a  new  appropriation  of  $40,000 
for  experiments  in  dairying  and  live-stock  production  in  semiarid 
and  irrigated  districts  of  the  Western  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  receives  an  increase  from  $2,139,150 
to  $2,587,120,  its  appropriations  being  divided  as  usual  among  a  large 
number  of  projects.  Among  the  most  important  new  items  is  that 
allotting  $250,000  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  about  $85,000  from 
a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $300,000  from  the  previous  year  for 
continuing  the  campaign  against  the  highly  infectious  disease  known 
as  citrus  canker.  Another  large  increase  is  that  of  $80,000  for  studies 
of  white-pine  blister  rust  and  other  epidemic  tree  diseases. 
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Other  eztensioiis  of  work  provided  for  indude  $69500  for  fltadies 
of  tobacco  diseases,  $6,000  for  citrus  and  subtropical  fruit  diseases 
and  a  like  amount  for  breeding  disease-resistant  citrus  varieties, 
$2,500  for  carrying  on  soil  studies  in  connection  with  the  powdery 
scab  of  potato,  $5,000  for  extension  work  in  cotton  growing  and 
$3,000  for  cotton  diseases,  $5,000  for  the  development  of  work  on 
plant-infesting  nematodes,  $8,850  for  establishing  a  new  grain* 
standardization  laboratory  in  Minnesota,  $7,500  for  studies  on  the 
handling,  grading,  and  transportation  of  the  grain  sorghums,  $7,500 
for  studies  of  the  water  requirements  of  crops  in  the  irrigated  re- 
gions, $22,500  for  investigations  of  black  rust  and  stripe  rust  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  other  cereal  diseases,  $10,000  for  the 
development  of  an  American  sugar-beet  seed  industry,  and  $21,000 
to  extend  and  develop  the  forage-crop  investigations  and  provide  for 
the  more  effective  distribution  of  new  and  rare  varieties  of  seeds. 
The  seed-importation  act  of  1912  is  extended  to  include  vetch  and  rye 
grass,  and  the  importation  of  seed  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Canada 
bluegrass  is  prohibited  unless  containing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  live 
pure  seed,  while  the  importation  of  all  other  seed  subject  to  the  act 
is  prohibited  unless  it  contains  65  per  cent  of  live  pure  seed.  The 
congressional  seed  distribution  is  continued  on  the  usual  basis  with 
an  allotment  of  $252,540. 

The  allotments  for  the  Forest  Service,  as  usual,  far  exceed  those 
for  any  other  bureau.  The  aggregate  is  $8,549,735,  but,  as  previously 
explained,  $3,000,000  of  this  sum  is  for  additional  purchases  under 
the  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve  Act,  $2,000,000  of  which  is  not 
available  until  July  1,  1917.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  also 
continued  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  fire  protection  work 
under  the  same  act-  Authority  is  granted  for  the  prospecting,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  the  mineral  resources  of  these  lands  and 
for  the  President  to  set  aside  suitable  areas  thereon  for  the  protection 
of  game  animals,  birds,  and  fish.  In  each  case  regulations  are  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  An  arrangement  is 
made  whereby  timber  purchasers  may  henceforth  advance  the  cost 
of  brush  disposal  on  their  cuttings  on  National  Forests,  in  which 
case  the  Department  itself  will  carry  on  this  work  at  safe  and  oppor- 
tune times.  The  remaining  work  of  the  Service  is  provided  for 
without  substantial  change,  jprovision  being  made  for  the  continued 
administration,  protection,  and  development  of  the  National  Forests, 
and  for  the  varied  investigations  relating  to  the  practice  of  forestry 
and  the  utilization  of  forest  products. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  aggregates 
$1,153,801,  of  which  over  half  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  The  purchase  and  equipment  of  a  traveling  labora- 
tory at  a  cost  of  $7,500  is  authorized.    The  various  lines  of  work 
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under  way  are  continued  without  change,  and  $50,000  is  added  for 
studies  of  the  utilization  for  coloring  purposes  of  raw  domestic 
materials.  The  Bureau  has  been  studying  dyestuffs,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  their  use  in  food  products,  for  over  ten  years, 
and  it  is  planned  to  continue  this  work,  extending  it  to  methods  of 
manufacture  of  dyes  from  domestic  products.  The  studies  of  naval 
stores  were  also  definitely  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
$5,000  additional  was  granted  to  carry  on  demonstrations  of  im- 
proved methods  for  preparing  these  commodities. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  granted  $175,000  for  experiments  and 
demonstrations  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  potash 
on  a  commercial  scale.  The  remaining  lines  of  work  of  the  Bureau 
are  continued  unchanged,  the  total  appropriation  being  $508,735. 

An  increase  of  $38,980  is  accorded  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
This  is  divided  among  a  number  of  projects,  including  extension 
work  in  bee  culture,  and  studies  of  the  grape-berry  moth,  clover 
seed  midge,  clover  root  borer,  tobacco  homworm,  insects  instrumental 
in  the  carriage  of  cucumber  diseases,  and  biting  flies  and  other  insects 
affecting  the  health  of  domestic  animals.  The  gipsy  and  brown-tail 
moth  campaign  is  allotted  $305,050  and  the  Bureau  as  a  whole 
$868,880. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  is  granted  $578,230.  The  prin- 
cipal change  is  an  increase  of  $125,000  to  be  used  on  the  public  lands, 
National  Forests,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
States  to  combat  the  Efpread  of  rabies  by  destroying  wolves,  coyotes, 
and  other  predatory  wild  animals.  This  appropriation  followed  a 
serious  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  these  States,  in  which  serious  losses 
to  live  stock  and  even  human  cases  of  the  disease  resulted  from  an 
epidemic  among  coyotes,  and  continues  work  begun  earlier  in  the 
year  under  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $75,000. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  States  Relations  Service  is 
$2,969,680,  as  compared  with  $2,821,840  for  the  previous  year.  The 
main  item  of  increase  is  one  of  $100,000  for  the  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  outside  the  cotton  belt.  This  will  permit  of  con- 
siderable further  extension  of  that  work  and  of  initiating  in  a  small 
way  extension  work  by  women  county  agents.  There  is  also  an 
increase  of  $23,000  for  the  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Porto  Bico.  Most  of  this  increase  is  in  lieu  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  farm  products  which  were  formerly  available  to  the 
insular  stations  for  carrying  on  their  work,  but  which,  since  June 
80,  1915,  have  been  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  and  are  not  avail- 
able for  station  use.  Additional  funds  are  likewise  provided  for  the 
administrative  and  general  expenses  of  the  Service  by  reason  of  its 
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increased  activities.  The  other  lines  of  work,  including  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  State  experiment  stations,  the  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  in  the  cotton  belt,  the  study  of  farmers'  institutes 
and  agricultural  schools,  and  the  investigations  in  home  economics 
are  continued  on  the  existing  basis. 

The  funds  allotted  to  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization 
are  nearly  doubled,  the  total  of  $872,590  allowing  for  a  considerable 
expansion  in  its  work.  During  the  crop  season  of  1915  an  experi- 
mental news  service  was  conducted,  giving  timely  information  on 
the  movements  and  prices  of  the  strawberry,  tomato,  cantaloup,  and 
peach  crops,  with  such  successful  results  that  $136,600  is  now  pro- 
vided for  systematic  service  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
market  news  by  telegraph  for  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
by  mail  for  other  farm  products.  Other  new  items  are  $65,000  for 
the  gathering  of  information  pertaining  to  the  marketing  of  live 
stock  and  its  products  and  $35,000  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  marketing  studies.  An  increase  from  $238,000  to  $285,000  is 
granted  for  other  marketing  and  distribution  studies,  notably  for 
additional  attention  to  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing,  mar- 
ket grades  and  standards,  marketing  business  practice,  and  the 
marketing  of  live  stock,  meats,  animal  by-products,  dairy  products, 
grain,  seeds,  and  hay.  The  Office  also  receives  $48,000  to  continue 
the  cotton-standardization  work  and  $32,860  for  its  studies  in  rural 
organization. 

An  increase  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  is  provided  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  plant-quarantine  act  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 
Of  this  sum  $15,000  is  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
pink  boUworm,  one  of  the  most  serious  cotton  pests  known,  and 
$10,000  for  the  inspection  of  imported  potatoes  to  guard  against  po- 
tato wart  and  other  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

The  work  of  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Department  is  con- 
tinued on  substantially  the  present  basis,  both  as  to  funds  and  lines 
of  work.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  receives  $316,436,  an  increase 
of  $32,956,  mainly  for  the  employment  of  additional  field  agents  and. 
specialists,  notably  in  truck  and  fruit  crops.  The  Office  of  Public 
Koads  and  Kural  Engineering  is  granted  $599,200,  an  increase  of 
$12,735;  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  $688,160,  of  which  $285,810  is  for 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management ;  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Dis- 
bursements, $44,920;  the  Division  of  Publications,  $197,650;  and  the 
Library,  $49,520.  The  Department  is  again  allotted  $105,000  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act,  $40,000  to  continue  demonstra- 
tion work  on  reclamation  projects,  and  $123,689  for  rent  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  receives  $122,500  for  miscellaneous 
expenses. 
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Exhibits  by  the  Department  are  provided  for  at  the  International 
Soil  Products  Exposition  to  be  held  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  October  17-26, 
and  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 12-21,  with  appropriations  of  $20,000  and  $15,000,  respectively. 
The  former  exhibit  is  to  be  illustrative  of  farming  methods  in  the 
subhumid,  arid,  and  semiarid  regions  of  the  country,  and  the  latter 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  other  features  of  the  extension 
work  carried  on  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  extend  invitations  to  other  nations  to  participate  in  the 
International  Farm  Congress  and  the  International  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, both  of  which  are  to  be  held  at  El  Paso. 

Bef  erence  has  already  been  made  to  the  trio  of  noteworthy  measures 
appended  to  the  main  portion  of  the  act  and  designated  respectively 
as  the  United  States  Cotton-Futures  Act,  the  United  States  Grain- 
Standards  Act,  and  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act.  These  meas- 
ures are  aU  designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
frequently  confronted  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  the  staple  agri- 
cultural crops. 

The  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act,  as  reenacted,  follows  sub- 
stantially the  text  of  the.act  passed  in  1914.  That  measure,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  a  taxing  statute  designed  to  regulate  future  trading 
in  cotton  so  that  it  would  be  fairly  conducted  and  truly  reflect  the 
values  of  spot  cotton.  It  imposed  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 
pound  on  all  contracts  of  sale  of  cotton  for  future  delivery  entered 
into  on  exchanges  and  like  institutions,  unless  such  'contracts  com- 
plied with  certain  conditions  which  were  calculated  to  eliminate 
certain  recognized  evils  in  future  dealings.  Among  the  conditions 
necessary  to  be  met  in  order  to  exempt  a  contract  from  the  tax  were 
the  use  of  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lidied  under  the  act,  and  of  actual  commercial  differences  in  the 
settlement  of  such  contracts  as  ascertained  from  actual  sales  of  cot- 
ton in  bona  fide  spot  markets.  The  act  also  taxed  orders  sent  from 
the  United  States  for  the  making  of  future  contracts  on  exchanges 
in  foreign  countries,  unless  the  contracts  made  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes complied  with  certain  conditions.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  given  authority  to  establish  the  official  stsoidards,  to 
designate  the  bona  fide  spot  markets,  and  to  determine  disputes  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  parties  to  future  contracts  involving  the  grade, 
length  of  staple,  or  quality  of  cotton  offered  for  delivery  there- 
under. The  most  important  changes  made  in  the  new  act  are  the 
omission  of  the  tax  on  orders  sent  abroad  for  the  making  of  future 
contracts  and  the  addition  of  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  settling  disputes  to  include  in  his  findings  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  the  cotton  involved.    The  new  act  became  effective  Sep- 
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tember  1,  an  appropriation  of  $120,760  and  the  unexpended  balances 
from  appropriations  for  the  preyiouB  measure  being  available  for  its 
enforcement 

The  United  States  Grain-Standards  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  handling  and  grading  of  grain, 
establish  official  standards,  license  grain  inspectors,  and  otherwise 
administer  its  provisions.  After  the  standards  for  a  grain  have 
l>ecome  effective,  all  shipments  by  grade  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce must  either  be  inspected  by  a  licensed  inspector  at  the  point 
of  shipment,  during  transit,  or  at  the  point  of  delivery,  or,  if  there 
are  no  inspection  facilities  available,  may  be  marketed  uninspected 
but  subject  to  the  right  of  either  party  to  the  transaction  to  refer 
any  dispute  as  to  the  grade  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his 
determination.  An  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may  also  be  taken  as  to 
the  true  grade  of  grain  which  has  been  inspected.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  in  cases  of  dispute  and  appeals  are  made  prima  facie 
evidence  in  court  proceedings. 

The  certifying  of  an  official  grade  on  shipments  subject  to  Federal 
supervision  is  restricted  to  inspectors  holding  Federal  licenses.  These 
licenses  are  to  be  issued  to  persons  authorized  to  inspect  and  grade 
grain  under  State  laws,  or  may  be  issued  to  any  competent  and  disin- 
terested person,  and  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  for  cause.  A 
complete  system  of  records  and  reports  is  required  of  inspectors,  and 
][>enalties  are  provided  for  false  grading,  interference  with  officials, 
and  other  violations  of  the  act. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  more  uniform 
grades  in  handling  grain,  thus  simplifying  the  relations  between 
the  producer,  dealer,  and  consumer.  Since  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
grade  of  a  shipment  rests  with  the  Department,  it  is  also  expected  that 
the  grower  may  more  readily  obtain  higher  returns  for  a  product  of 
superior  merit,  thus  supplying  him  with  a  financial  incentive  to  im- 
prove its  quality.  An  appropriation  of  $250,000,  available  until 
expended,  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act 

The  central  purpose  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  is  to 
establish  a  form  of  warehouse  receipt  for  cotton,  grain,  wool,  tobacco, 
and  flaxseed  which  will  make  these  receipts  easily  and  widely  nego- 
tiable as  delivery  orders  or  as  collateral  for  loans,  and  therefore  of 
definite  assistance  in  financing  crops.  This  purpose  the  act  aims 
to  attain  by  authorizing  the  licensing  of  bonded  warehouses  under 
conditions  which  will  insure  the  integrity  of  their  receipts  and  make 
these  receipts  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  condition,  quality,  quantity, 
and  ownership  of  the  products  for  which  they  are  issued. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  authority  to  inspect,  classify, 
and  license  warehouses  when  found  suitable  for  the  storage  of  these 
commodities,  as  well  as  to  establish  official  standards  for  them,  to 
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issue  licenses  to  competent  persons  to  classify  and  weigh  the  products 
to  bo  stored  in  the  warehouses,  and  to  conduct  warehouse  investiga- 
tions. The  system  of  licensing  is  entirely  voluntary,  but  provides 
for  Federal  licenses,  when  desired,  for  waiehouses  in  which  cotton, 
grain,  wool,  tobacco,  and  flax  may  be  stored  for  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  located  in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or  owned,  operated,  or  leased  by  any  State.  Ap- 
plicants must  agree  to  comply  with  the  act  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  it  and  give  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of 
their  obligations.  The  form  of  receipt  and  manner  of  delivery  of 
products  are  prescribed  in  detail,  and  records  and  reports  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  Department.  All  grain,  flaxseed,  or  other 
fungible  products  stored  in  these  warehouses  for  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  must  also  be  inspected  and  graded  by  persons  licensed  for 
the  purpose.  The  licenses  may  be  revoked  for  cause,  and  penalties 
are  provided  for  fraudulent  transactions.  The  Warehouse  Act  be- 
came effective  at  once  and  carries  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  its  enforcement. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  appropriation  act  as  a  medium  for  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reference  should  also  be 
made  to  the  funds  administered  by  it  but  appropriated  in  other 
waya  For  the  fiscal  year  under  discussion,  what  are  termed  the 
permanent  appropriations  under  the  Department  will  aggregate 
$10,604,000,  the  largest  items  being  those  of  $5,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  rural  post  roads  under  the  law  recently  described  (E.  S. 
R.,  35,  p.  200),  of  which  not  to  exceed  $150,000  may  be  used  by 
the  Department  for  administering  the  act;  $3,000,000  for  meat  in- 
specti<m;  and  $1,580,000  under  the  Smith-Ijever  Extension  Act;  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  for  payments  to  the  States  as  their  quota  of  the 
receipts  from  the  National  Forests.  There  is  also  the  appropriation 
for  the  Department  printing  and  binding,  carried  as  usual  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  sundry  civil  expenses.  This  appropriation  has 
been  increased  from  $500,000  to  $600,000,  of  which  $47,000  is  for 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  $177,500,  an  increase  of  $40,000,  for  use 
in  the  publication  of  Farmers'  Bulletins. 

Nor  are  the  Federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  purposes  con- 
fined to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  usual  large  appropria- 
tions will  be  available  for  agricultural  education  in  the  land-grant 
eMeges  under  the  Morrill  and  Nelson  Acts,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
grants  for  the  rural  education  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
demonstration  work  among  the  Indians,  and  the  payment  of  the 
country's  quota  toward  the  support  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture.    The  aid  granted  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
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has  been  already  discussed  (E.  S.  R,  35,  p.  101).  A  provision  is  also 
'  carried  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  8, 1916,  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  means  for  the  production  of  nitrates  and  other  products  for 
munitions  of  war  and  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  and 
for  the  construction  and  operation  by  the  Government  of  a  plant  or 
plants  to  manufacture  these  products.  This  enterprise  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000. 

The  substantial  aid  tendered  to  agriculture  in  these  various  ways 
indicates  anew  the  increasing  popular  realization  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
basic  industry.  The  program  of  work  outlined  for  the  coming 
months  is  imusually  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  extends  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  in  a  number  of  new  and  important  direc- 
tions. It  augments  especially  its  administrative  and  r^ulatory 
powers,  but  it  also  provides  more  liberally  than  ever  before  for  the 
development  of  scientific  research  and  the  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  There  will  be  general  concurrence  in  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  President  Wilson,  after  signing  the  appropriation  act, 
that  it  will  tend  to  ^  result  in  making  agriculture  more  profitable  and 
country  life  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  and  therefore  insure 
the  retention  in  rural  districts  of  an  efficient  and  contented  rural 
population." 
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AOBICTJLTIJSAL  CEEMISTBT— AOBOTECHNT. 

Practical  physiological  chemistiy,  P.  B.  Hawx  {Philadelphia:  P.  BlahiiUmU 
San  <£  Co,,  1916,  5.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XiT+M8,  pl».  6,  ftg:  i7«).— Thifl  is  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  volume  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  68).  The  chapters 
on  nucleic  acids  and  nucleoproteins,  gastric  analysis,  intestinal  digestion,  blood 
analysis,  and  metabolism  are  new  and  liave  been  inserted  to  Increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  volume  and  to  keep  thoroughly  abreast  with  recent  developments 
in  physiological  chemistry.  The  latest  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  have 
also  been  introduced  tluroughout  the  volume.  Thirty-five  new  illustrations 
have  been  incorporated. 

Yearly  report  in  regard  to  the  progress  made  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
edited  by  T.  Duttbich  and  F.  Mach  (Jahreaber.  Agr.  Chem.,  S.  ser.,  17  {19H), 
pp.  XXIX +56S). — ^A  report  of  the  work  of  1914  in  continuation  of  that  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  311). 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  editing  methods  of  analysis  {Jour.  Assoc.  Off. 
Agr.  Chem.,  1  {1916),  No.  4,  pt.  2,  pp.  57,  ftgs.  ^).— This  report  contains  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on  editing  methods  for  official  and  tentative 
metliods  of  analysis  of  fertilizers,  soils,  inorganic  plant  constituents,  waters, 
and  tanning  materials,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Qfllcial  Agricultural  Chemists,  November  1^17,  1015. 

On  the  origin  of  the  humin  formed  by  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  proteins, 
R.  A.  QoBTNSB  and  M.  J.  Bush  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  S7  {1915),  No.  6,  pp. 
1690-1696;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Romel,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  6  (1915),  No.  8,  p.  1026).— -It  has  been  demonstrated  that  "in  all 
probability  the  humin  nitrogen  of  protein  hydrolysis  has  its  origin  in  the 
tryptophan  nucleus."  When  tryptophan  is  boiled  alone  with  mineral  acids  no 
humin  is  formed;  when  protein  or  carbohydrate  is  present,  however,  an 
abundance  is  formed.  With  large  amounts  of  carbohydrate  present  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  tryptophan  nitrogen  remains  in  the  humin  fraction.  Histidin 
causes  no  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  humin  fraction  and  can  be  quantita- 
tively recovered  in  the  bases.  The  humin  is  probably  formed  by  condensation 
of  an  aldehyde  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  carbohydrate)  with  the 
MH  group  of  the  tryptophan  nucleus.  It  is  indicated  that  a  distinct  value 
can  thus  be  assigned  to  the  humin  nitrogen  determinations. 

Fractionation  of  the  phosphotungstio-acid  precipitate  with  acetone  as  a 
useful  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  vitamin  fraction  from  yeast,  G. 
FuifK  {Biochem.  Bui.,  5  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  1-1(5).— The  author  has  demon- 
strated that  "  the  phosphotungstate  precipitate  from  alcohol  extract  of  yeast 
can  be  divided,  by  means  of  acetone,  into  two  fractions:  A  small  insoluble 
fraction  which  contains  the  bulk  of  vitamin,  and  a  large  soluble  one  which  is 
totally  inactive."  Lead  acetate  was  used  to  decompose  the  phosphotungstates 
taistead  of  baryta,  as  this  procedure  offered  tbe  advantage  of  yielding  clear 
solutions  which  facilitated  further  purification  and  avoided  the  use  of  alkali. 
From  autolyzed  yeast  an  insoluble  fraction  could  be  obtained  by  the  acetone 
metliod  which  represented  84  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphotungstate  precipitate. 
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The  molecular  weiffhts  of  certain  veffetable  oila»  H.  J.  Backb  {Ohem, 
Weekbl.,  1$  {1915),  No,  47,  pp.  1094-1040;  dbs.  in  AnalyH,  41  {1916),  No.  479, 
p.  ^7). — The  average  molecular  weights  of  a  number  of  vegetable  oils,  calculated 
from  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point,  are  submitted,  as  follows :  Ooconut  oil 
613,  cohune  nut  oil  625,  arachis  oil  803,  cato  &eed  oil  803,  cato  seed  oil  (hydro- 
genated)  884,  linseed  oil  796,  maize  oU  796,  mustard  seed  oil  928,  olive  oil  803, 
palm  kernel  oil  644,  rape  oil  892,  castor  oils  844  and  1,031,  sesame  oil  800,  and 
soy-bean  oil  783.  A  conunercial  sample  of  blown  rape  oil  showed  a  molecolar 
weight  of  1,335. 

Other  physical  constants  of  these  oils  are  also  given. 

Philippine  oil-bearing  seeds  and  their  propertiea,  H.  O.  Banx  and  F. 
Aqcaoili  {PhUippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  A,  10  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  106-121,  fla*-  t; 
db9.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem,,  29  {1916),  No.  18,  ReferaietUcU,  p.  i^T^).— The 
percentage  yields,  chemical  constants,  physiological  properties,  and  commercial 
possibilities  of  several  Philippine  oils  have  been  studied  and  the  results  reported 
in  detail. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  oil  from  the  lumbang  bato  {Aleurite*  moliio- 
cana)  and  lumbang  banucalag  (A.  trisperma)  are  drying  oils  of  hi|^  quality, 
comparing  favorably  with  linseed  and  Chinese  wood  oils,  whUe  the  oU  from 
the  nuts  of  the  calumpang,  cato  {ChisochiUm  cuminffianu9)  kapok,  pill,  palo 
maria  de  la  playa  {CalophyUum  inophyllum),  and  palo  maria  del  monte  {C.  tool- 
Uchiawum)  have  no  appreciable  drying  qualities. 

On  the  heatingr  of  hay  during  the  curiner  process,  F.  W.  J.  BoEKHOTrr  and 
J.  J.  O.  DE  Ybies  {Verslag.  Landboutok.  Onderzaek.  Rijkslandbouwproefitat. 
{Netherlandal,  No.  19  {1916),  pp.  61-80,  fig.  1). — ^Analytical  data  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  gas  obtained  in  the  curing  of  hay  are  submitted  in  detail. 

The  heating  in  the  process  of  curing  is  largely  attributed  to  a  purely  chemical 
action  in  which  iron  acts  as  a  catalyzer.  Bacteria  and  enzyms  also  play  an 
important  rOle  in  the  process.  Attempts  to  sterilize  the  hay  with  a  2  per  coit 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  were  unsuccessful,  since  the  growth  of  yeasts  and 
molds  could  not  be  controlled  by  this  treatment  The  production  of  furfnrol 
in  the  curing  of  hay,  as  noted  by  earlier  investigators,  was  confirmed. 

[The  nature  of  the  colorinsr  matter  of  suffar  cane],  IL  A.  Schneujeb 
{LouiHana  Stas.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  IS,  14). — Preliminary  results  indicate  that  "  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  polyphenols  are  present  in  cane,  especially  the  eyea 
and  tops,  and  cause  in  connection  with  iron  the  dark  color  of  juice  and  sirup. 
The  action  of  boiling  temperatures  and  sulphur  dioxid  in  the  sugar  houses  re- 
sults only  in  a  temporary  decomposition  and  recfuction  of  the  polyphenol  hnm 
compound  and  decolorization  of  the  products.  The  darkening  of  plantation  white 
sugars  in  storage  must  be  sought  in  reoxidation  of  adhering  or  occluded  traces 
of  the  iron  polyphenol.  Decomposition  products  of  a  similar  natxure  (gludnic 
acid)  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  lime  at  alkaline  reaction  on  glucose. 
Alkalinity  is,  however,  avoided  in  the  white  sugar  manufacturing  in  this 
State.  A  means  of  elimination  of  the  polyphenols  could  be  found  in  the  bone- 
black  process,  generally  discarded  as  too  costly.  Elimination  of  iron  by  second- 
ary carbonation,  or  a  similar  process,  has  the  same  result,  but  would  be  suc- 
cessful only  if  further  contact  of  the  liquors  with  iron  were  completely  avoided. 
Lining  of  the  iron  equipment  with  rust-proof  enamel  might  lead  to  a  distinct 
improvement 

"  The  incrusting  coloring  matter  of  cane  fiber,  although  perhaps  the  physio- 
logical product  of  the  above-mentioned  polyphenols  and  of  a  similar  chemical 
composition  (coniferin  or  a  derivative),  does  not  yield  dark-colored  iron  oom- 
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pounds  and  owing  to  Its  firm  combination  with  the  lignin  of  the  cell  walls  is 
only  separated  with  difflculty  and  woold  not  easily  pass  into  the  juice." 

Studies  on  tbe  relation  of  cement  dust  to  citms  vegetation. — ^I,  The  effect 
on  photosyntbesis,  H.  D.  Yotmo  {Biochem.  Bui.,  6  (1916),  No.  18-19,  pp.  95- 
10$). — ^The  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  coating  of  dust  on  orange  leaves 
adjacent  to  cement  plants  amounted  in  many  cases  to  as  much  as  0.0034  gm. 
pv  square  centimeter  and  corresponded  in  composition  very  closely  to  the 
**  raw  mixture  "  from  which  the  cement  was  made.  The  amount  of  dust  found 
on  such  leaves  may  shut  out  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  light  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf.  This  exclusion  of  light,  hovi^ver,  does  not  interfere  with 
tiie  carlM>hydrate  synthesis.  The  metabolic  activity  of  new  leaves  was  only 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  old  leaves. 

Besemrches  on  arginase;  concerning  the  action  of  arginase  on  creatin, 
A.  GLB3CENTI  {Atti  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser., 
24  {1915),  /»  No.  5,  pp.  48S-4S9).—-lt  has  been  demonstrated  that  creatin  is  not 
hydrolyzed  into  urea  and  sarcosin  by  arginase,  thus  confirming  the  previous 
finding  of  Dakin.*  Arginase  is  not  a  ferment  capable  of  detaching  the  guanidin 
nucleus  from  any  compound  to  which  it  may  be  bound,  as  would  be  indicated 
fgj  the  name  "  deguanidase,"  which  has  recently  been  proposed.  The  inability 
of  arginase  to  hydrolyze  creatin  supports  the  contention  of  the  specificity  of 
tbe  enxym. 

Adsorption  of  Invertase,  J.  M.  Nelson  and  E.  C.  GaiFrm  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
8oe.^  S8  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  1109-1115).— From  the  investigation  it  is  concluded 
**  that  inyertase  is  colloidal  in  nature,  and  the  reaction  between  the  enzym  and 
cane-sugar  solution  depends  on  the  contact  of  two  phases.  The  activity  of 
invertaae  ...  is  not  affected  whether  or  not  the  enzym  is  adsorbed  to  a  solid 
like  charcoal,  or  to  a  colloid  like  saponin,  serum,  or  egg  albumin,  distributed 
uniformly  throughout  the  solution  of  the  substrate.  Displacing  the  adsorbed 
Invertase  by  a  second  colloid  is  without  effect  on  the  activity,  contrary  to  the 
views  held  by  many.  Invertase  can  be  removed  from  an  aqueous  solution  by 
adsorption  to  a  solid,  and  again  brought  into  solution  by  a  second  colloid  sus- 
pended nniformly  throughout  the  solution.  Eriksson's  proof  that  cane  sugar 
can  liberate  invertase  adsorbed  to  charcoal  is  not  valid." 

The  experimental  methods  used  were  those  described  in  the  communication 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  d4,  p.  803). 

The  occurrence  of  urease  in  higher  plants,  M.  W.  Beijebinck  {Ohem. 
WeekbL^  IS  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  JUS,  444).— The  author  has  found  urease  in  the 
cortex  of  the  twigs  and  In  the  buds  of  Olpcine  sinenaU  and  Cytisua  laburnum. 
The  seeds  of  the  latter  were  especially  rich  in  urease,  although  considerably 
less  was  found  than  is  present  in  the  soy  bean.  Its  presence  was  also  demon- 
strated in  the  bark  of  the  ordinary  acacia,  Robinia  pseudacaoia,  in  the  seeds 
of  the  indigo  plant,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  various  herbaceous  Papilionaces. 
Its  presence  could  not  be  determined  in  peas,  beans,  fiaxseed,  almonds,  and 
Tarlous  other  plants  examined. 

A  siniple  de-vice  for  regulating  the  pump  used  in  exhausting  a  vacuum 
oren,  G.  P.  Plaisancb  and  D.  V.  Moses  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  58  (1916), 
Vq.  5,  pp.  1065-1065,  fig,  i).— The  authors  describe  in  detail  a  simple  automatic 
device  for  maintaining  any  desired  pressure  in  a  Freas  electrically  heated 
vacuum  oven.  The  apparatus  is  easily  assembled  and  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction. 

A  new  form  of  gas  burette,  Hamusbmann  {Chem.  Ztg.,  40  {1916),  No.  10-11, 
p.  &f»  fiO-  i).—An  apparatus  to  measure  gases  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  in 

•Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  (1007),  No.  5.  pp.  485-441. 
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which  the  burette  and  leyeling  bnlb  are  mounted  together  on  a  Woulfl  bottle, 
and  its  manipulation  are  described  In  detail. 

A  simple,  efficient,  and  economic  filter,  S.  L.  Jodidi  and  E.  H.  Kkllooo 
(Biochem.  BuL,  5  {1916),  No.  18-19,  pp.  87-$i) .—-The  authors  describe  In  detaU 
the  preparation  and  use  of  the  paper  pulp  filter  and  demonstrate  its  eflldency 
by  submitting  analytical  data.  Its  application  to  the  filtration  of  the  ammonium- 
phosphomolybdate  precipitate  in  phosphorus  determinations  is  especially  indi- 
cated. 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  712 ;  36,  p.  204). 

A  modification  of  the  Lunge  nitrometer,  W.  Sbuvten  (CAem.  Ely.,  40  {1916)^ 
No.  4-n5,  pp.  S9,  40,  figs.  2). — A  modified  apparatus,  which  shortens  the  time  for 
making  determinations  by  insuring  the  complete  solution  of  the  sample,  and  its 
manipulation  are  described  in  detail.  A  new  gas  burette  for  use  in  oonnecti<Mi 
with  the  apparatus  is  also  described. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  silica,  Y.  Lenhkb  and  E.  Tbuoo  (Jawr. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  98  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  1050-lOSS)  .—After  preliminary  experi- 
ments on  the  various  factors  which  Influence  the  solubility  of  silica  the  follow- 
ing procedure  was  adopted : 

A  0.5  to  1  gm.  sample  Is  intimately  mixed  with  5  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  cold  fusion  is  treated  with  60  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.07).  After  all  carbonates  are  decomposed 
the  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  until  the  residue  begins  to  crumble. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  15  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.1), 
covered,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  for  ten  minutes.  After  diluting  with 
10  cc.  of  water  It  is  filtered  and  the  silica  washed  with  a  hot  solution  consisting 
of  5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.2)  to  95  cc.  of  water.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dehydrated  at  110*  O.  for  two 
hours,  taken  up  with  8  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.1),  covered 
and  heated  on  the  water  bath  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  diluted  to  50  cc,  and 
filtered  immediately,  washing  with  cold  water  containing  1  cc  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  to  99  cc  of  water.  The  two  portions  of  silica  thus  obtained 
are  carefully  ignited  to  constant  weight  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  the  silica 
determined  by  volatilization  with  hydrofluoric  acid  after  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  indicated  that  in  the  sodium-carbonate  fusion  methods  for  silicates  there 
is  always  a  nonvolatile  residue  which  contains  the  various  bases  and  which 
should  be  fused  again  with  sodium  carbonate  and  added  to  the  flltrate  from 
the  silica  when  the  bases  are  to  be  determined. 

Dehydrated  silica  is  appreciably  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  of  all  strengtha 
This  error  is,  however,  negligible  when  dilute  add  Is  used.  The  dehydration 
temperature  should  be  kept  below  110*.  Excessive  amounts  of  sodium  car- 
bonate should  be  avoided  in  the  fusion,  since  the  subsequently  formed  sodium 
chlorid  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  the  silica. 

Comparative  tests  of  certain  methods  for  the  determination  of  copper  in 
copper  sulphate,  von  Wissell  and  F.  KttsPEBT  {Landw.  Vera.  Stat,  86  (1915), 
No.  9-4 f  pp.  277-^86). — ^As  a  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  various  methods 
used  for  the  determination  of  copper  in  fungicidal  materials  in  the  presence 
of  iron  the  thiocyanate  procedure  was  found  to  yield  reliable  results  and  to 
be  the  simplest  and  most  economical  of  all  the  methods  tried,  especially  where 
only  occasional  determinations  are  necessary. 

The  Grete^  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  ferti- 
lizers, G.  IROW  iKi84rlet.  Kdzlem.,  18  {1915),  No.  5-6,  pp.  797-809) .—From  a 
critical  extnftt&tlon  of  the  method  the  author  has  found  that  the  proper  pr^h 
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aration  of  the  reagent  used  In  this  method  is  very  important,  particularly  the 
imparation  of  the  glue  solutioD.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  large 
amounts  of  iron,  and,  especially,  organic  substances  influence  the  correctness 
of  the  titration.  The  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  and 
that  obtained  from  Thomas  slag  by  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid  can  be  deter- 
mined directly  after  neutralizing  the  solution.  The  procedure  is  applicable  to 
routine  analyses,  but  is  not  reconmiended  on  account  of  the  care  and  patience 
required  in  its  manipulation.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  is  indicated  by  sub- 
mitted experimental  data. 

The  ▼olumetrie  determination  of  potassiam  and  its  application  in  the 
analjsls  of  fertUiEers,  O.  Ajon  (Ann.  R,  Stag.  Sper.  Agrum,  e  Pruttiool.  Aoireale, 
S  U915),  pp.  91-104). — ^The  procedure  described  by  the  author  is  as  follows: 

About  25  cc  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  chlorid  or  potassium  sul- 
phate, or  an  amount  equivalent  to  from  1.08  to  1.26  per  cent  of  potassium  ozid, 
is  transferred  to  a  150-200  cc.  Brienmeyer  flask,  50  cc.  twice-normal  tartaric 
acid  added,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  shaken.  Twenty-flve  cc.  of  half-normal 
sodium  hydroxid  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  again  strongly  agitated  for 
flye  minutes.  To  this  25  cc  of  96  per  cent  alcohol  are  added  and  the  flask  and 
contents  allowed  to  stand  for  from  six  to  eight  hours.  The  precipitate  thus 
formed  is  washed  by  decantation  several  times  and  finally  transferred  to  the 
filter,  where  it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  neutral  96  per  cent  alcohol.  It  is 
then  treated  with  tenth-normal  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxid  until  strongly  alka- 
line to  phenolphthalein,  and  allowed  to  set  for  about  five  minutes  with  occa- 
sional shaking.  When  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved  the  amount  of 
tenth-normal  hydroxid  used  is  determined  by  titration  with  standard  hydro- 
chloric add. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxid  used  to 
dissolve  the  bitartrate,  multiplied  by  0.00471,  gives  the  amount  of  KiO  present 
in  the  original  solution.  Analytical  data  submitted  indicate  the  accuracy  of 
the  method. 

The  use  of  ensyms  and  special  yeasts  in  carbohydrate  analysis,  W.  A. 
Davis  ilfUemai.  Sugar  Jour.,  18  {1916),  No.  208,  pp.  16^171)  .—This  material 
has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  200). 

The  possibility  of  titrating  the  monosubstituted  amino  group  of  amino 
adds  with  formol,  A.  CLEMXirn  (Atti  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Pis.,  Mat.  e 
Nat.,  5.  ser.f  $4  (1915),  I,  No.  4,  pp.  S5Z-^59;  Arch.  Farmacol.  Sper.  e  Soi.  Aff., 
tl  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  215-m;  t^s.  in  Chem.  Aba.,  9  {1915),  No  11,  p.  2S94).— 
The  SOrensen  formol  titration  method  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  amino  groups  in  amino  adds  has  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  amino  acids  in 
which  the  amino  group  is  partly  or  completely  substituted.  The  author  has 
performed  experiments  of  this  kind  with  sarcosin,  and  shows  that  the  amino 
group,  even  if  monosulistituted,  reacts  with  formaldehyde.  In  titrating  mono- 
Bobstltuted  amino  adds  according  to  S5rensen's  method  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  titrate  to  the  intense  coloration  of  phenolphthalein,  as  otherwise  the  results 
will  be  slightly  too  low. 

Conceminir  the  protein  content  of  meat,  N.  W.  Jannet  {Proc.  Soo.  Expt. 
BM.  and  Med.,  IS  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  8S,  84).— The  author  indicates  the  error 
Infaeroit  in  the  protein  determinations  in  meat  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
noniMt^in  nitrogen  present.  The  average  nitrogen  content  of  meat  proteins  lies 
between  16.2  and  16.7  per  cent,  and  is  not  16  as  the  factor  6.25  commonly  used 
Indicates.  The  prindple  involved  in  a  modified  procedure  for  the  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  proteins  in  muscle  is  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  in  alcohol 
and  the  removal  of  nonprotein  material  by  extraction.    With  proper  precau- 
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tions  It  is  poflsible  to  aeimrate  completely  tlie  fatty  and  otber  nonprotelii  ma- 
terial from  the  proteina  so  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  a  high  state  of  purity. 

Analytical  data  of  the  protein  content  of  dog,  rabbit,  chicken,  and  fish  (ball- 
but)  mnsde  are  in<daded. 

The  rapid  analysis  of  milk,  G.  PAousm  (Aim.  OMm.  Analyi^  tl  {1916), 
No,  4,  pp.  70-7S,  fig.  1). — The  author  describes  rapid  procedures  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  specific  graTity,  fat,  and  lactose,  to  be  used  in  the  field  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  and  food  value  of  milk.  The  specific  gravity  is  determined 
in  the  usual  manna: ;  the  fat  in  an  ordinary  or  a  specially  graduated  test  tube, 
by  extraction  with  an  alcohol-ether  mixture  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  aUcali;  and  the  lactose  by  Fehllng's  solution,  after  lureclpitation  of  tiie 
protein  with  a  reagent  composed  of  i^ienol  and  acetic  and  citric  adds  in  95 
per  cent  alcohol. 

Kote  on  human  milk,  G.  D.  Blsdon  (Analyst,  4t  {1916),  No.  460,  p.  74).— 
The  following  figures,  obtained  frmn  67  complete  analyses  r^res^iting  tiie 
average  percentage  con^Kisltion  of  human  milk,  are  submitted:  Total  solids 
11.7,  protein  1.19,  fat  8.11,  ash  0J21,  soUds-not-fat  &59,  and  lactose  7.18  per  cent 
In  79  other  samples  the  total  solids  avenged  11.78,  fat  3.28,  and  solids-not-fat 
8.5  per  cent 

[Kethods  of  direct  sacrose  determinations  in  the  presence  of  jtdxuiag 
sugars],  M.  A.  Schmxixeb  {Louisiana  Stas.  Rpt,  1915,  p.  14) » — ^In  the  mettiods 
based  on  the  action  of  small  amounts  of  alkali  on  the  rotary  power  of  the 
reducing  sugars  several  sources  of  error  were  found  to  be  inherent,  which  are 
summarized  as  follows:  "(1)  The  residuary  levorotation  Introduces  a  con- 
siderable error,  especially  with  material  hl|^  in  reducing  sugar  and  witli 
methods  using  a  weak  concentration  of  aUcalL  (2)  Stronger  concentrations  of 
alkali  reduce  this  levorotation  but  introduce  a  second  serious  enot  due  to  the 
decrease  of  sucrose  rotation  by  the  neutralized  alkalL  (8)  The  incidental  use 
of  oxidants  (as  hydrogen  peroxid)  also  causes  a  destruction  of  sucrose.  Ap- 
parently correct  results  are  possible  by  compensation  of  errors  due  to  (1) 
and  (8)." 

Studies  on  the  analysis  and  analytical  products  of  glucose,  T.  van  vks 
LiKDEN  {Areh.  SuikerinduB.  Nederland.  Indie,  2S  {1915),  No.  59,  pp.  1979-1994; 
Meded.  Proefstat.  JavorSuikerindus.,  5  {1915),  No.  JS9,  pp.  609^94).— Ith  the 
analysis  of  invert  sugar  by  barium  or  calcium  hydroxids  at  80*  d  the  authcHr 
has  obtained  appreciable  amounts  of  saccharic  and  gluconic  add,  together  with 
a  small  amount  of  oxalic  add.  Formic  add  was  also  formed,  but  the  presoice 
of  lactic  add  could  not  be  determined.  The  adds  were  isolated  in  a  pure  form 
by  predpitation  with  neutral,  basic  or  ammoniacal  lead  acetate.  The  experi- 
mental procedures  used  in  the  work  are  described  in  detalL 

The  American  Iieather  Chemists  Association,  1916  {Amer.  Leather  Ohem. 
Assoc  iBy4atDS,  etc.},  1916,  pp.  57).— This  pamphlet  outlines  in  detail  the 
offidal  methods  for  the  analysis  of  vegetable  materials  containing  tannin,  for 
sampling  tanning  materlais,  and  for  leather  analysis.  Provisional  methods  foit 
the  analysis  of  sulphonated  oils,  moellons,  and  hard  greases  are  also  induded. 

[Beport  of  the]  bacteriological  department,  W.  L.  Owxiv  {Louisiana  8tas. 
Rpt.  1915,  pp.  II-IS). — ^From  results  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  deterioration 
of  sugars,  and  the  principal  factors  afPecting  it,  *'  it  appears  that  neither  the 
moisture  alone,  nor  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  factor  of  safety,  fur- 
nishes a  reliable  criterion  of  the  keeping  quality  <^  a  sugar,  but  that  Its  degree 
of  infection  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration." 

In  a  study  of  the  species  of  micro-organisms  causing  deterioration  of  sugar, 
18  cultures  of  bacteria  and  20  cultures  of  yeast  were  obtained  from  sugar. 
*'  There  appears  to  be  considerable  variation  in  the  deteriorative  power  of  the 
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different  Q)ecle8,  which  Is  not  altogether  obliterated  by  repeated  caltivations. 
Sugars  from  widely  distant  countries  show  no  greater  yariation  in  this  respect 
than  sugar  from  adjoining  plantations.  ...  It  was  obaerred  that  the  micro- 
organisms  found  in  sugars  do  not  predominate  either  in  the  mill  Juice  or  on  the 
cane  leaves.  Analyses  showed  these  sugar  deteriorative  forms  to  occur  only  to 
the  extent  of  10.5  per  cent  In  the  fresh  Juice.  From  this  point  they  increase  to 
46  per  cent  and  01.5  per  cent  in  the  sulphured  and  defecated  Juice,  respectively. 
The  filter  press  appears  to  be  the  vital  point  in  deto'mlning  the  infection  of  the 
finished  sugars.** 

A  distinct  and  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  bacteria,  commonly  occurring 
in  the  interior  of  borer-infested  cane,  was  isolated  and  named  Bacterium  sao- 
ehantm  o^Mnarutn.  "  Inoculation  experiments  upon  cane  showed  .  .  .  that  it 
is  not  a  great  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  the  Juice  of  the  growing  cane,  hence 
its  presence  there  does  not  apparently  aggravate  the  deterioration  following 
borer  infestation." 

The  products  of  the  farm  sUughterhouse,  sausage  kitchen,  and  smoke 
house,  A.  Habino  and  W.  Hislop  (SUite  Col.  Wash,,  Dept  Bxt,  Bui  10  {1916), 
pp.  25,  fg9,  6).— This  pamphlet  discusses  the  slaughtering  of  beef  cattle,  veal, 
sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  and  outlines  the  methods  in  use  for  the  curing  and 
smoking  of  meats.  Directions  for  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  sausage, 
lard,  soap  grease,  and  tripe,  together  with  a  list  of  tools  for  the  farm  slaughter- 
house, are  included. 

Vorest  chemistry,  Pukan  Singh  {Ann,  Rpt,  Bd.  Soi.  Advice  India,  19H-t5, 
pp.  10^1), — ^These  pages  contain  brief  comments  on  minor  products  distilled 
from  the  deodar  and  their  value  and  uses,  the  optical  rotation  of  steam-distilled 
deodar  oil,  the  dry  distillation  of  deodar,  the  best  season  for  collecting  myroba- 
lans  as  a  tannin  material,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  harsh- 
ness of  tan  barks,  the  manufacture  of  products  from  Bo9u>ettia  serrata  and  their 
chemical  composition,  Indian  sumac,  use  of  nickel  hydroxld  in  tannin  estimation, 
camphor  in  dried  camphor  leaves,  the  camphor  content  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
camphor  tree,  and  the  determination  of  moisture  in  fresh  camphor. 

The  conifer  leaf  oil  industry,  A.  W.  Schoboeb  {Metiaiurg.  and  Ohem,  Engin,, 
U  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  S15^18,  fig%.  4).— This  article  discusses  the  conifer  leaf 
oil  industry  and  describes  the  still  and  its  operation.  Certain  factors  which 
influence  the  yield  of  oil  are  indicated. 

K  table  giving  the  yield  of  oil,  specific  gravity,  and  principal  constituents  of  a 
number  of  the  conifer  leaf  oils  is  submitted. 

HETEOBOLOOT. 

niusions  of  the  upper  air,  N.  Shaw  {Jfature  [Lwidonl,  97  {1916),  Nos.  2426, 
pp.  191-194;  2427,  pp.  216-214,  flff*-  5).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  progress  in 
meteorological  theory  in  England  since  1866,  showing  how  the  development  of 
upper  air  research  has  modified  commonly  accepted  views  regarding  the 
atmosphere  in  general,  especially  the  conception  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones, 
the  convection  theory,  and  the  general  structure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
stated  that  the  principal  result  of  this  study  of  the  upper  air  "  is  the  division 
of  the  atmosphere  into  two  layers:  A  lower  layer  about  10  km.  thick,  the 
tropoiphere,  the  region  of  convection;  and  an  upper  layer,  the  stratosphere, 
in  which  there  is  no  convection.  We  can  use  the  information  to  test  some 
of  the  generally  accepted  ideas  about  cyclones  and  anticyclones  by  comparing 
the  results  of  speculation  with  the  new  facts.  Many  of  the  pictures  which  we 
imagined  now  appear  to  have  been  illusions.  Those  of  us,  for  example,  who 
thought  that  because  the  ahr  was  warmed  from  the  bottom,  the  upper  part 
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would  be  free  from  sudden  changes  of  temperatore  sndi  as  we  get  at  the 
BHTface  were  rapidly  and  mdely  disi^ypointed.  Slnq^lidty  Is  not  apparently 
the  characteristic  of  the  upper  air." 

Night  ooolinir  and  the  importance  of  the  dtm  and  frost  points,  J.  ScHUBgar 
(Met.  Ztschr.,  S2  {191S),  No.  8,  pp.  34S-S60,  fio9.  5).— The  observations  of  yari- 
ous  investigators  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  overlying  air,  and  of  the  pressure  and  humidity  of  the  air, 
to  the  formation  of  dew  and  frost  are  critically  reviewed  and  discussed  in  this 
article. 

The  following  are  among  the  conclusions  reached  from  tlie  data  dted: 

With  a  given  pressure,  the  frost-point  is  higher  than  the  dew-point  The 
frost-point  Te  may  be  calculated  from  the  dew-point  T  within  0.1**  by  tlie 
formula  Te=0.9T.  For  more  accurate  reckoning  fbr  temperatures  from 
0  to  —14'*  the  factor  0.89  should  be  used.  The  dew-point  runs  parallel  with 
the  air  temperature  from  midnight  to  6  a.  m.  Tlie  surface  temperature  falls 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  overlying  air  and  may  be  below  the  dew-point 
while  the  overlying  air  is  still  above.  Dew  begins  to  form  with  a  humidity 
of  90  per  cent,  is  greater  at  95  per  cent,  and  turns  to  fog  at  99  par  cent  The 
formation  of  dew  results  in  a  distinct  lowering  of  pressure.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  night  the  fall  of  temperature  is  relatively  less  with  formation  of 
dew  and  frost  than  with  dry  air,  due  to  heat  set  free  by  condensation. 

Frost  protection  for  fruit  and  vegretables  in  the  United  States  (Abs.  in 
Intemat.  Inat.  Agr.  [Rome},  Intemai.  Rev.  SoL  and  Prac^.  Agr.,  7  il91S),  No  i, 
pp.  S6-42). — ^Thls  is  a  summary  of  a  number  of  papers  on  this  subject,  most  of 
which  have  been  separately  noted  in  tlie  Record. 

The  weather  of  1916,  J.  A.  Muxrat  {Rpt.  Agr.  New  BrunHoiek,  1915,  pp. 
161-169). — Observations  on  temperatxure,  precipitation,  and  sunshine  at  Fred- 
erlcton,  N.  B.,  and  on  temperature  at  various  other  places  in  the  Province  are 
tabulated  and  briefly  discussed.  The  season  of  1915  was  unusual  and  un- 
favorable for  farming  mainly  on  account  of  excessive  precipitation  and  di- 
minished sunshine. 

The  weather  of  the  past  agricultural  year,  F.  J.  Bbodie  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
8oc.  England,  76  {1915),  pp.  171-180) .—The  weather  conditions  throughout  the 
British  Isles  during  1915  are  summarized  as  usual  and  comparisons  made  with 
the  weather  of  previous  years.  It  is  stated  that  as  a  result  of  a  succession  of 
adverse  weather  influences  the  yield  of  crops  during  the  year  was  generally 
below  the  average. 

Hailstorms  and  hail  prevention  during  1915  in  the  departments  of  Qironde 
and  Dordogne,  France,  A.  Aitgot  {Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Agr.  France,  t  {1916), 
No.  20,  p.  558). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  note  on  a  more  detailed  r^K>rt  by  F.  Oourty  in 
a  bulletin  of  the  Meteorological  Oommlsslon,  the  principal  conclusion  of  which 
is  that  hailstorms  are  always  Irregular  in  occurrence  and  distribution,  and 
that  the  electric  tower  method  of  prevention  apparently  exerts  no  practical 
Influence  on  their  course  or  intensity. 

Annual  distribution  of  cloudiness  in  France,  O.  Bigottbdan  {Oompt.  Rend. 
Acad.  ScL  [Parish  162  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  620-625,  figs.  IS;  abs.  in  Rev.  8oL 
{Parisl,  54  {1916),  I,  No.  9,  p.  285). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  a  complete  study  for 
France  similar  to  that  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Telsserenc  de  Bort  for 
the  whole  world.  Curves,  isondph,  connecting  points  of  equal  mean  monthly 
cloudiness  are  given  and  discussed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  need  for  this 
purpose  of  longer  series  of  observations  at  a  greater  number  of  places. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  F — Meteorology  {Intemat. 
Oat.  8oL  Lit.,  12  {1915),  pp.  y///-|-iP-»).— "The  literature  Indexed  is  mainly 
that  of  1912,  but  includes  those  portions  of  the  literature  of  1901-1911  in  r^;ard 
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to  Which  the  Index  slips  were  leceiyed  by  the  Central  Bureau  too  late  for 
inclosion  in  the  previous  volumes.  There  are  also  entries  dated  1918/*  The 
section  on  the  relation  of  climate  to  agriculture  contains  18  references,  that  on 
phenology  8. 

SOILS— FEBTIIiIZESS. 

ik>ils  courses  at  the  Iowa  State  CJoUege,  P.  B.  Bbown  {Jour.  Amer.  Soe. 
Agron.,  8  {1916),  No,  1,  pp,  ^iS-^T).— The  soils  courses  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
are  briefly  outlined  and  discussed,  the  five  distinct  groups  now  recognized 
being  soil  physics,  soil  fertility,  soil  bacteriology,  soil  surveying,  and  soil 
management. 

Mechanical  study  of  soil,  D.  J.  HissiinL  {Iniiiohe  Merowur,  S8  {1915),  No. 
47,  pp.  975-977). — This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  present  status  of  the 
mechanical  classification  of  soUs. 

The  colloids  of  clay  and  humus  soils,  P.  Robxand  {Naturto.  Ztschr.  Forst 
u.  Landw.f  IS  {1915),  No.  8-9,  pp.  960^67 ).—Th\a  is  a  second  brief  contribution 
to  the  subject  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  318). 

Experiments  on  water  holding  in  vegetation  pots,  P.  Bhbenbeeg,  F.  Bahb, 
and  O.  NoLTE  {Jour.  Landw.,  65  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  199-225) .—Fot  culture  experi- 
ments with  corn  in  sand  to  test  the  relative  values  of  various  substances  for 
increasing  the  water-holding  capacity  of  sand  in  pot  culture  experiments  are 
reported.  The  pots  contained  about  15  kg.  of  sand;  and  emery,  pulverized 
glass,  and  barium  sulphate  w^e  added  in  1  kg.  amounts;  kieselguhr,  artificial 
zeolite,  and  clay  in  amounts  of  }  kg. ;  and  peat  dust  i  kg. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  of  the  materials  tested  barium  sulphate 
may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  increasing  the  water-holding  power  of 
sand  in  sand  cultures.  Under  certain  conditions  kieselguhr  may  be  used,  but 
emery  only  in  special  cases.  Powdered  glass,  artificial  glass,  clay,  and  peat 
are  considered  unsuited  for  general  use  for  this  purpose. 

Miscellaneous  samples,  soils,  L.  Hsimbubgeb  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Dept.  Agr., 
26  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  i67-i74).~This  section  of  the  report  contains  the  results 
of  analyses  of  21  samples  of  Florida  muck,  rock,  and  calcareous,  sandy,  forest, 
and  humus  soils. 

Sou  survey  of  Elkhart  County,  Indiana.  O.  B.  Jonxs  and  B.  S.  Hbslbb 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  BheetM  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUs,  1914,  pp.  28, 
fig.  1,  map  i). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Geology  and  issued  May  25,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  295,680 
acres  in  northern  Indiana,  the  topography  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
glaciated  region  and  varies  from  flat  to  hilly.  The  soils  are  of  glacial  origin 
and  are  grouped  as  upland  and  sand-plains  soils.  Bxdusive  of  muck,  peat,  and 
meadow,  eleven  soil  types  of  four  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Miami  loam, 
Plainfield  sandy  loam,  and  Miami  sandy  loam  cover  87,  27,  and  12.5  per  cent  of 
the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Lafayette  Parish,  Louisiana,  A«  H.  Mktkb  and  N.  M  Kssk 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1915,  pp.  32, 
fig.  1,  map  i).— This  survey  was  issued  May  22,  1916,  and  deals  with  the  soils 
of  an  area  of  176,640  acres  in  southern  Louisiana  which  lies  mostly  in  the 
coastal  prairie  r^on  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  province.  "  By  far  the  greater 
portion  consists  of  the  uplands,  or  terrace,  the  surface  of  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  practically  leveL"    In  general  the  drainage  is  fairly  good. 

The  soils  are  grouped  as  upland  and  first  bottom.  Bxcluding  muck  and 
swamp,  ten  soil  types  of  nine  series  are  mapped  of  which  the  Oliver,  Lintonia, 
and  Crowley  silt  loams  cover  38.6,  25.6»  and  11  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 
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Soil  soryej  of  B»maey  County,  XfauMsote,  W.  O.  Smith  and  N.  IC  Kax 
(U.  £f.  Dept  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operatiom  Bur,  fifoOt,  1914,  PP-  ^t 
figs.  2,  map  1), — ^This  surrey.  Issued  May  17,  1916,  deals  with  tlie  soils  of  an 
area  of  103,040  acres  in  east-central  Biinnesota,  the  surface  of  which  is  hilly 
with  intervening  areas  of  level  to  rolling  lands.  Drainage  is  incompletely  estab- 
lished over  a  large  part  of  the  county. 

The  soils  are  directly  or  indirectly  of  glacial  iNigin  and  are  predominantly 
loams.  Including  marsh  and  rock  outcrop,  18  soil  types  of  10  series  are  mapped, 
of  which  the  Gloucester  loam,  Merrimac  loamy  fine  sand,  Miami  loam,  Merrimac 
loam,  and  marsh  cover,  respectively,  16.1,  1S.7,  lU,  11.2,  and  10.6  per  cent  of 
the  area. 

Beport  on  the  soils  of  Fiji,  I,  O.  H.  Wbioht  (Dept.  Agr.  Fiji  Bvl.  9  (19/6), 
pp.  22) . — ^Analyses  of  two  samples  of  banana  soil  from  Naalnu,  three  samples  of 
coconut  soil  from  Laucala,  two  samples  of  red  and  two  samples  of  black  **  soap- 
stone  "  soil  from  Suva,  four  samples  of  alluvial  soil  from  Navua,  and  one  sample 
of  banana  soil  from  Galea  and  one  sample  of  swamp  soil  from  Qaraniqio  are 
reported,  together  with  appendixes  giving  instructions  for  taking  official  and 
private  samples  of  soil  for  analysis  and  instructions  for  mechanical  analysis. 

Some  Johore  coils,  J.  Grantham  (Agr.  Bvl.  Fed.  Malay  SUitei,  4  (1916),  No. 
4,  pp.  114-121). — ^Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  five  samples  of  rubber 
soils  from  Johore  Bharu,  11  samples  of  rubber  and  three  samples  of  coconut 
soils  from  Muar,  and  seven  samples  of  rubber  soils  from  Batu  Anam,  in  Johore, 
Federated  Malay  States,  are  reported. 
4^'^  Studies  on  nitrogen  fixation  and  Azotobacter  forms  in  soils  of  foreign 
^countries,  C.  B.  Lipman  and  P.  S.  Bubobss  (Cen;M.  Bakt.  {etch  2.  Abt.,  44 
(1915),  No.  17-2S,  pp.  481^11,  pi.  i).— Studies  of  the  nonsymbiotic  nitrogen- 
fixing  flora,  especially  those  of  the  Asotobacter  group,  and  of  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  powers  of  the  mixed  soil  flora  of  46  soils  from  Egypt,  India,  Japan, 
Ohina,  Syria,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guatemala,  Gosta  Rica,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia, 
Mexico,  Asia  Minor,  Canada,  Unalaska,  Samoa,  Australia,  Tahiti,  Belgium, 
Queensland,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  are  reported. 

The  plan  of  experiment  "  consisted  in  studying  the  appearance  of  the  cultures 
obtained  from  soil  inoculation  into  [Lipman's  mannite  solution],  making  a  mi- 
croscopic study  of  the  mixed  flora,  isolating  pure  cultures  from  the  mixed  flora 
plated  out  on  mannite  agar,  studying  the  morphology  of  these,  and  determining 
the  nitrogen-flxing  powers  in  both  solutions  and  soils  of  those  forms  which, 
selected  from  the  large  number  of  pure  cultures,  were  distinctly  dilFerent  from 
one  another." 

I  It  was  found  in  the  mixed  culture  experiments  that  only  about  one-third  of 
the  soils  tested  contained  Azotobacter.  '^A  fixation  of  5  mg.  of  nitrogen  per 
gram  of  mannite  or  over  occurred  in  only  20  out  of  40  soils.  In  16  of  these 
\  20  soils  Azotobacter  organisms  were  found.  .  .  .  Soils  from  the  Mediterranean 
r^ion  when  compared  with  soUs  from  all  parts  of  the  world  manifest  very 
high  nitrogen-fixing  powers  in  mannite  solution  and  bear  a  vigorous  Aaoto- 
bacter  fiora.  Many  of  the  soils  studied  had  been  previously  dried  in  stoppered 
museum  bottles  for  periods  varying  from  5  to  20  years,  but  still  manifested 
vigorous  powers  at  nitrogen  fixation.  The  latter  was  in  many  cases  as  hi^ 
as  and  in  some  much  higher  than  that  of  many  freshly  collected  soils  known 
to  possess  notable  powers  in  that  direction." 

Usually  a  high  nitrogen  content  seemed  to  be  unfavorable  to  vigorous  nitrogen 
fixation,  although  the  highest  nitrogen  fixation  of  the  46  soils  tested  was  ob- 
tained with  a  soil  containing  about  0.8  per  cent  nitrogen.  "  It  is  more  generally 
true  that  high  fixations  of  nitrogen  are  accomplished  by  soils  in  mannite  solu- 
tions only  when  Azotobacter  organisms  form  a  part  of  the  same  flora.  .  .  • 
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"  Many  different  forms  of  Axotobacter  were  obserred  in  tfaoee  soils  possessing 
Uiat  group  of  organisms.  Very  frequently  one  soil  showed  the  presence  of  two 
or  tliree  different  species  of  Azotobacter.  A.  ohrooooooum,  however,  was  tlie 
moet  prominent  of  all  the  species  and  was  found  most  widely  distributed  in 
the  several  soils. 

"  In  a  number  of  cases  the  amount  of  pigment  produced  by  the  Axotobacter 
forms  was  most  marked.  The  organism  surpassing  all  others  studied  in  this 
reqiect  was  a  form  of  A,  ehrooooooum  in  the  poor  soil  from  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

**  Only  about  half  the  soils  tested  showed  notable  or  vigorous  gas  formation 
in  mannite  solution.  Only  three  of  these  contained  Axotobacter  organisms. 
Sixteen  of  them  were  the  highly  ferruginous  and  humus  soils  obtained  from 
various  portions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Oas  formation  in  mannite  solutions 
inoculated  with  soil  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  largely  accomplished  by 
Clostridium  and  other  rod  forms  and  not  by  Azotobacter.  .  .  . 

**  Pigment  production  by  cultures  ran  almost  entirely  parallel  with  Azoto- 
bacter development  in  them.  Thus  the  total  number  of  cultures  producing  pig- 
ment was  20,  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  showing  Azotobacter 
organisms.  Of  these  20  all  but  two  gave  a  brown  to  black  pigment  The  other 
two  gave  a  yellow  to  orange  pigment  Twenty-five  of  the  mixed  cultures  ex- 
hibited more  or  less  membrane  formation.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  presence 
of  membranes  was  due  to  Azotobacter  development** 

In  pure  culture  studies  in  mannite  solution  and  sandy  soil  it  was  found  that 
on  the  whole  the  sandy  soil  was  far  superior  to  the  solution  as  a  medium 
for  nitrogen  fixation  by  the  several  forms  of  Azotobacter  studied,  since  17  out 
of  20  organisms  added  to  the  soil  in  every  case  more  than  8  mg.  of  nitrogen. 
The  latter  was  accomplished  by  only  11  organisms  in  the  case  of  the  mannite 
solutions.  Sixteen  out  of  20  organisms  fixed  in  every  case  more  than  5  mg. 
of  nitrogen  per  gram  of  mannite  in  the  soil  as  a  medium,  whereas  there  were 
bat  f6ur  such  in  the  case  of  the  mannite  solution  cultures.  There  were  nearly 
five  times  as  many  of  the  same  organisms  which  fix  6  mg.  or  more  of  nitrogen 
In  the  soil  culture  as  there  were  in  the  case  of  the  solution  cultures. 

Studies  of  the  relation  of  soil  type  to  nitrogen  fixation  by  pure  cultures  of 
two  types  of  Azotobacter  showed  that  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  the  two 
organisms  tested  was  notably  smaller  in  the  soils  which  were  their  natural 
habitat  than  in  a  totally  different  type  of  soil.  It  Is  concluded  "  that  the  soil 
type  ...  is  the  determinant  above  all  other  factors  of  an  organism*s  power  to 
fix  atmospheric  nitrogen.** 

It  was  further  found  that  considerable  difference  existed  between  the  powers 
of  different  organisms  to  use  certain  carbon  compounds  in  nitrogen  fixation. 

A  final  study  with  56  soils  showed  the  absenee  of  any  general  law  regulating 
the  ratio  of  nitrogen  present  in  soils  to  nitrogen  fixation  by  those  soils,     ^^y 

Vitriilcation  and  total  nitrogen  as  affected  by  crops,  f ertUisers,  and  copper 
sulpliate,  G.  A.  Jbnsbn  {Jour.  Amer.  Sac,  Agrcn,,  8  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  10-tft;  ' 
abs.  in  Chem.  Ab9.,  10  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  795,  796). — Studies  on  the  changes  in 
nitrification  and  total  nitrogen  content  of  soils  under  field  conditions  at  Bocky 
Ford,  Golo.,  during  the  summers  of  1911  and  1912,  and  on  the  infiuence  of 
different  cropping  and  fertilizer  treatments  on  excessive  nitrate  accumulation 
In  these  soils,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  the  accumulation  of  nitrates  in  the  soils  in  the  Arkansas 
Blver  Valley  in  Colorado  ...  in  1910  and  1911  .  .  .  became  less  in  1912  and 
lj91IL  In  the  work  in  1911  mustard  appeared  to  have  some  effect  in  checking 
the  accumulation  of  nitrate  in  the  field.  Oopper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  100 
Urn.  per  acre  on  fUlow  was  also  effective  in  checking  nitrification,  reducing  the 
aTeraffs  seasonal  accumulation  to  about  00  per  cent  of  the  amount  found  in 
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the  check  plat  Molasses  on  fallow  decreased  nltrificatioii  about  26  per  cent 
.  .  .  hut  the  molasses-treated  plat  showed  a  little  more  nitrates  than  the  plats 
cropped  to  cane  and  oats.  Manure  on  fallow  gave  a  sll^tly  hl^er  accumula- 
tion of  nitrates  than  the  fftllow  check.  Waste  lime  on  fallow  caused  strong 
nitrate  accumulation,  being  more  effective  In  this  regard  than  any  other  treat- 
ment In  general,  actlye  nitrification  did  not  set  In  until  the  first  part  of  June. 
From  then  until  the  middle  of  July  it  was  strongest,  and  then  suddenly 
decreased  and  became  very  feeble  until  the  end  of  the  experiment  August  17, 
regardless  of  the  field  treatments.  .  .  . 

"The  mustard  plat  contained  less  total  nitrogen  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  fallow  plats  receiylng  copper  sulphate  and  molasses  contained  less  total 
nitrogen  than  the  other  fallow  plats.  The  fallow  plats  with  waste  lime  and 
manure  each  contained  less  total  nitrogen  than  the  plat  ftdlowed  with  nothing 
added.  The  reverse  was  true  as  regards  nitrates.  In  general,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  Inverse  relation  between  the  amounts  of  nitrates  and  amounts  of  total 
nitrogen.  In  the  work  in  1912,  in  the  presence  of  a  vigorously  growing  beet 
crop,  the  only  treatments  which  showed  decided  increases  in  nitrification  were 
cyanamid  and  manure  plus  ammonium  sulphate.  Aside  from  considerable 
weekly  variations,  there  was  not  much  change  in  nitrification  trcm  the  middle 
of  May  till  the  latter  part  of  July,  after  which  the  nitrifying  activity  was  very 
low  and  remained  so  until  the  end  of  the  experiment,  August  26. 

"Bone  meal,  superphosphate,  waste  lime,  and  dry  yard  manure  decreased 
the  nitrifying  activity.  Composted  manure  produced  a  slightly  higher  nitril^iiig 
activity  than  did  the  dry  yard  manure,  but  both  these  plats  showed  slightly 
less  nitrates  than  the  checks.  The  total  organic  nitrogen  in  the  first  foot 
showed  a  general  decrease  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  latter  part  of 
August  .  .  .  This  decrease  was  least  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  July.  There  was  also  a  slight  loss  of  organic  nitrogen  from  the  second  foot 
during  the  same  period.  It  is  shown  that  the  seasons!  loss  of  organic  nitrogen 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  amounts  removed  in  the  crop.*^  No  correlation 
could  be  established  between  the  nitrate  content  and  the  total  nitrogen.  Taking 
into  account  the  nitrogen  applied  in  the  manures  and  lime,  the  manured  plata 
lost  the  most  nitrogen,  especially  those  to  which  ammonium  sulphate  was 
added,  while  the  limed  plats  showed  a  gain  in  total  nitrogen.  The  plats 
receiving  cyanamid,  phosphatic  fertilizers,  and  nitrate  showed  a  slight  gain 
in  total  nitrogen  over  the  checks.  The  total  nitrogen  content  in  the  second 
foot  was  unaffected  by  the  fertilizers  applied  in  the  first  foot  The  nitrifying 
activity  in  the  second  foot  was  very  low." 

The  use  of  nodule  bacteria  for  legumes,  G.  K5ck  {Die  Venoendung  von 
Knollchenbakterien  gu  Ijeguminosen.  Vienna:  Mitt.  Pfianzefuchuisf  8tat», 
I1915'\,  pp.  4,  fig.  1), — Several  different  experiments  on  the  inoculation  of  aerra- 
della  and  lupine  crops  with  nodule  bacteria  are  briefly  reviewed,  the  results  of 
which  indicated  that  the  serradella  usually  responded  more  markedly  to  treat- 
ment than  did  lupines.  The  existence  of  an  after-effect  of  inoculation  of  the 
soil  was  not  established.  Differences  were  observed  in  the  results  obtained 
with  different  types  of  bacterial  culture.  It  is  thou^t  that  inoculation  is  of 
great  importance  for  certain  legumes  under  German  conditions,  but  that  much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  other  environmental  factors,  thus 
making  tests  of  the  process  by  each  farmer  advisable  to  establish  its  value  in 
a  locality. 

Becent  investigationB  on  the  production  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  I,  B.  J. 
RtJSSEEL  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  8oc.,  +1  {1915),  No.  «,  pp.  17S-187,  fig9.  «).— This 
lecture  deals  with  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  processes  involved  in 
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tlifi  formatloix  of  substances  which  the  plant  takes  from  the  soil  and  utilizes  in 
building  up  its  tissue. 

Xanurlal  experiments,  6.  K.  Kelkab  (Depi.  Apr.  Bombay,  Afm,  Rpi.  Bmpi. 
Work  Surai  Agr,  Sta,,  1919-H,  pp,  29-^1). — Six  years*  fertilizer  experiments 
with  cotton  and  sorghum  are  summarized,  the  results  of  which  are  taken  to 
Indicate  that  barnyard  manure  may  well  be  replaced  by  rotted  cactus,  poudrette, 
tank  mud,  town  sweepings,  and  mowra  refuse. 

Experiments  with  cotton  and  sorghum  on  the  residual  effect  of  night  soil 
showed  that  ten  years  after  application  superior  results  were  still  obtained. 
Bxperiments  conducted  since  1911  comparing  the  fertilizing  value  of  night  soil 
and  poudrette  for  cotton  and  sorghum  gave  results  generally  in  favor  of  the 
night  SOIL  Experiments  conducted  since  1908  to  compare  the  fertilizing  values 
of  sodium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  calcium  cyanamid,  and 
barnyard  manure,  when  applied  to  cotton  and  sorghum  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  showed  that  for  cotton  sodium  nitrate  and  calcium  nitrate 
gave  the  best  results,  while  for  sorghum  ammonium  sulphate  and  the  other 
artificial  fertilizers  gave  as  good  results  as  sodium  nitrate. 

Experiments  with  cotton  comparing  the  fertilizing  value  of  a  combination  of 
80  Ibe.  of  calcium  nitrate  and  160  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  with  and 
without  2.4  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre,  and  with  barnyard  manure 
alone  ai^lied  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre,  showed  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  the  combination  of  artificial  fertilizers  without  manure.  The 
results  with  manure  alone  and  with  manure  and  the  artificial  mixture  were 
approximately  equal. 

Experiments  with  cotton  and  sorghum  showed  that  neither  of  these  crops 
responded  to  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  or  potash  fertilization  on  black  cotton 
BoiL  Experiments  with  cotton  and  sorghum  comparing  barnyard  manure  alone, 
used  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre,  and  a  combination  of  00  lbs.  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  224  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  1.5  tons  of  manure  per  acre  with  and 
without  80  lbs.  of  potassium  chlorid  per  acre,  showed  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  cotton  with  the  mixture  without  potash.  The  difference  in 
results  obtained  with  the  mixture  with  potash  and  with  manure  alone  was 
Blight 

Beport  on  field  fertilizer  experiments  at  the  Bemau  moor  cultivation  sta^ 
tlon,  A.  Baumann  and  H.  Paitl  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Geaell.,  SO  (1916),  No:  42, 
pp.  ett-eSO;  43,  pp.  661-^59;  45,  pp.  686-^88) .—^The  classified  results  of  four 
years'  experiments  with  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potash  fertilizers,  stable 
manure,  green  manure,  and  lime  on  an  upland  moor  soil  deficient  in  both 
nutritive  constituents  and  lime  are  reported.  The  cropping  system  consisted  of 
potatoes,  followed  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  by  rye,  which  was  then  followed 
by  meadow  or  pasture. 

A  half-and-half  mixture  of  40  per  cent  potash  salt  and  potassium-magnesium 
sulphate  was  the  best  potash  fertilizer  used,  giving  even  better  resutls  than  the 
40  per  cent  potash  salt  alone.  Phonollte  meal  was  unsuitable  as  a  potash  fer- 
tilizer for  this  soil.  Wolters  sodium  phosphate  gave  on  the  average  the  best 
results  of  the  phosphates  used,  being  better  than  bone  precipitate.  Of  the 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  used,  sodium  nitrate  gave  the  best  results,  followed  in 
order  by  calcium  nitrate,  lime  nitrogen,  and  ammonium  sulphate.  Of  these, 
ammonium  sulphate  produced  the  greatest  increase  in  the  starch  content  of 
potatoes.    ' 

Stable  manure  used  at  rates  of  800  and  400  kg.  per  hectare  (287  and  866  lbs. 
per  acre)  produced  greater  crop  Increases  than  smaller  applications  of  200  to 
800  kg.  per  hectare.    The  increases  were  small,  however,  as  compared  to  those 
56493''— 16 8 
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by  sodium  nitrate,  and  the  influence  on  starch  content  was  not  very  marked.  In 
the  green  manuring  experiments  the  best  recruits  were  obtained  when  tlie  green 
matter  and  roots  were  used  together  with  sodium  nitrate.  Better  results  were 
obtained  with  green  matter  and  roots  together  than  with  green  matter  or  roots 
used  with  sodium  nitrate.  Liming  produced  generally  favorable  results  in  these 
soils,  although  nitrogen  assimilation  and  the  starch  content  of  crops  were  not 
markedly  influenced.  The  starch  content  of  potatoes  was  higher  when  lime 
was  used  alone  than  when  used  with  a  basal  fertilizer. 

Pot  culture  experiments,  1914,  J.  A.  Yoklckeb  {Jour.  Roy,  Agr.  8oc  England^ 
15  (19H),  pp,  306-^22,  pU.  6;  Wolnim  Expt,  Sta.  Rpt.  19U,  pp.  29-^,  pU.  6; 
aba.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  22  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  S5S,  55^).— Experiments 
on  the  influence  of  sulphate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  ars^iite  of  cop- 
per on  wheat  in  a  relatively  rich  soil  are  reported.  The  results  are  taken  to 
indicate  that  sulphate  of  copper  has  an  injurious  effect  when  used  in  a  quantity 
supplying  0.05  per  cent  of  copper  or  more,  but  that  0.02  per  cent  of  copper  or  less 
can  safely  be  used  in  this  form  and  has  a  slightly  stimulating  effect  Phosphate 
of  copper  has  a  generally  stimulating  influence  and  can  be  used  in  quantities 
supplying  up  to  0.1  per  cent  of  copper  without  producing  any  toxic  effect  on 
the  plant.  Carbonate  of  copper  is  nearly  as  harmful  as  sulphate  of  copper 
when  used  in  quantities  approaching  0.1  per  cent  of  copper.  With  0.05  per  cent 
the  effect  is  doubtful,  but  0.02  per  cent  or  less  has,  when  used  in  the  form  of 
carbonate,  a  stimulating  influence.  Nitrate  of  copper  when  supplying  0.02  per 
cent  of  copper  or  more  is  distinctly  harmful,  but  when  used  in  less  amounts  has 
a  stimulating  influence.  Arsenite  of  copper  is  very  harmful,  and  even  so  small 
a  quantity  as  0.05  per  cent  of  copper  in  this  form  may  be  toxic  in  its  effects. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  phosphate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  sulphate, 
and  chlorid  of  lead  on  wheat  showed  that  "  in  no  case  was  there  any  sign  of 
injury,  although  lead  had  been  used  up  to  0.1  per  cent  The  general  result  was 
to  point,  on  the  whole,  to  a  stimulating  effect  rather  than  the  reverse.  This 
was  especially  marked  with  the  phosphate  series  and  the  nitrate  one.  With 
the  carbonate  and  sulphate  the  results  were  very  similar  to  the  untreated  and 
with  the  chlorid  the  straw  seemed  to  be  somewhat  reduced.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
lead  can  be  used  with  impunity  up  to  0.1  per  cent  with  any  of  the  salts 
employed." 

Experiments  on  the  effects  of  adding  lime  to  a  soil  rich  in  magnesia  showed 
**  that  addition  of  lime  to  a  soil  rich  in  magnesia  is  beneficial  and  can  be  ap- 
plied without  detriment  even  to  an  extent  where  the  lime  is  double  the  amount 
of  magnesia  present  in  the  soil." 

Soil-acidity  experiments  on  soil  continuously  cropped  to  barley  led  to  the 
conclusion  "  that  where  soil  acidity  has  gone  to  the  extent  that  a  crop  can  not 
be  produced,  lime  as  carbonate  of  lime  may  advantageously  be  added  to  an 
extent  exceeding  that  required  to  neutralize  the  acidity  present,  but  that  where 
acidity  may  be  indicated  but  a  fair  crop  be  still  produced,  there  is  no  advan- 
tage from  adding  lime  as  carbonate  of  lime  even  to  the  neutralizing  point 
Lastly,  when  no  acidity  is  shown,  further  liming  is  thrown  away.'*  In  no  case 
did  the  use  of  calcium  carbonate  produce  the  harmful  effects  produced  by 
caustic  lime. 

Experiments  with  mustard,  barley,  peas,  and  tomatoes  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  inoculating  soil  with  Bottomley*s  peat  preparation  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  peat  preparation  exercised  a  distinct  influence  upon  the 
vegetation.  The  results  with  barley,  peas,  and  mustard,  coupled  with  those  on 
the  vegetative  growth  of  the  tomatoes,  clearly  show  that  there  is  something 
effected  by  the  peat  and  that  this  is  due  not  to  the  chemical  composition  alone." 
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The  Ullnois  lystem  of  soil  fertility  from  tbe  standpoiiit  of  fhe  practical 
farmer,  Bbothxb  Led  iIUinoi$  8ta.  Cire.  186  {1916),  pp.  5-^).— This  is  an 
address  before  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  at  Decatnr,  February  22,  1016, 
in  which  a  popular  discossion  of  the  well-known  Illinois  system  of  soil  fertility 
is  given  together  with  an  account  of  the  successful  use  of  this  system  on  the 
farm  of  the  Unlyersity  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  use  of  fertilisers  in  1016,  W.  P.  Bbooks  {Ma»Bachu9ett9  Bta.  Oire,  59 
{1915),  pp.  8). —This  circular  gives  the  substance  of  the  points  agreed  upon  at  a 
conference  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England 
stations,  with  the  addition  in  a  few  cases  of  conclusions  based  chiefly  upon 
results  of  experimental  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Station. 

Growing  crops  without  potash  in  1916,  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  8ta,  Doe,  5ft0 
{1915),  pp.  15). — ^This  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Maine  Seed  Improve- 
ment Association,  December  8, 1015,  which  is  based  in  part  upon  the  conclusions 
reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  stations  and  in  part  on  special  studies  made  by  the  Maine  Station. 

The  action  of  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  Geblach  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landto. 
GeaelL,  SI  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  90^5). — ^Pot  experiments  with  oats  and  white  mus- 
tard on  weak  humus  loamy  sand  and  loamy  sand,  plat  experiments  with  oats, 
rye,  and  wheat  on  loamy  sand,  and  field  experiments  with  beets,  barley,  and 
rye  on  loamy  sand  and  light  loamy  sand  soil  are  reported,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  determine  the  relative  fertilizing  action  of  sodium  nitrate,  lime 
nitrogen,  urea,  urea  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  ammonium  chlorid,  ammonium 
bicarbonate,  ammonium  sodium  sulphate,  and  an  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

It  was  found  that  under  the  favorable  conditions  existing  in  the  pot  experi- 
ments, lime  nitrogen  and  urea  showed  a  fertilizing  action  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  ammonium  and  nitrate  fertilizers.  In  the  field  experiments, 
and  especially  on  light  soils,  the  opposite  was  frequently  the  case.  Urea 
usually  gave  better  results  than  lime  nitrogen.  The  lime  nitrogen  gave,  in 
general,  relatively  unfavorable  results  and  it  is  thought  that  field  experiments 
of  long  duration  with  it  and  urea  are  necessary  to  determine  the  conditions  for 
their  best  utilization.  Urea  nitrate,  while  not  generally  giving  the  same 
results  as  urea,  is  considered  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Ammonium  chlorid  and 
ammonium  sodium  sulphate  gave  as  good  results  in  pot  cultures  as  ammonium 
sulphate,  but  the  results  of  field  experiments  with  these  two  fertilizers  were 
unfavorable.  Ammonium  bicarbonate  did  not  give  as  good  results  as  the 
other  fertilizer  salts,  especially  on  sand  soils.  The  least  favorable  results 
were  obtained  from  the  organic  fertilizer.  No  injurious  action  by  any  of  the 
fertilizers  was  observed. 

Phosphates  and  honesty,  0.  G.  Hopkins  {lUinois  8ta.  Ciro.  186  {1916),  pp. 
9-^1). — ^This  is  an  address  before  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  at  Decatur, 
Fd>ruary  22,  1016,  consisting  of  a  summary  of  results  of  experiments  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  on  the  use  of  phosphatlc  ferti- 
lizers from  which  it  is  concluded  "  that  where  phosphorus  is  deficient  in  the  soil 
it  must  be  applied  in  order  to  increase  and  permanently  maintain  fertility  or 
productive  power.  At  moderate  prices  either  bone  meal,  acid  phosphate,  basic 
slag  phosphate,  or  fine-ground  natural  rock  phosphate  may  be  used  with  profit 
When  prices  are  sufficientiy  low,  the  more  readily  available  phosphates  are 
probably  best,  especially  for  garden  crops  or  on  soils  which  are  deficient  in 
decaying  organic  matter,  or  when  the  cost  of  raw  phosphate  is  prohibitive; 
but  even  for  garden  crops,  and  also  in  beginning  soil  improvements  for  general 
farm  crops  even  before  adequate  supplies  of  organic  matter  can  be  provided, 
liberal  applications  of  raw  phosphate  may  well  be  used  when  exhorbitant 
prices  are  charged  for  other  phosphates.**  r->  i 
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Certain  factors  which  influence  the  fertilising  action  of  the  nhghtiT 
■olnble  phosphates,  H.  O.  SdNESBAUic  (K.  LamOtbr,  Akad.  HandL  och  Tidstr^ 
64  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  44^477,  flff9.  7;  Meddel.  CetUralaML  Fdr9dk9V.  Jardffruh- 
somrddet.  No.  112  {1915),  pp.  S5,  ftga.  7;  ab9.  in  Chem.  Ab9„  9  {1915),  No.  2S, 
p.  S319), — ^Pot  culture  experiments  with  oats,  barley,  rye.  and  wheat  on  soils 
deficient  in  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  add  to  determine  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  carlwnate  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  organic  nitrogen  on  the  fertilizing  action  of  superphosphate,  Thomas  sins* 
dicaldum  phosphate,  trlcalcium  phosphate,  bone  meal,  Algerian  phosphate, 
and  apatite  are  reported. 

Previous  experiments  on  the  influence  of  lime  on  the  sli^tly  soluble  phos- 
phates are  reviewed,  wliich  showed  th^t  while  the  addition  of  lime  to  the 
readily  soluble  phosphates  had  no  marked  influence  upon  their  fertHhelng 
action,  that  of  the  less  soluble  phosphates  was  Inhibited.  With  a  low  lime 
content  in  the  soil  either  type  of  phosphate  was  used  to  advantage,  but  with  a 
high  lime  content  the  insoluble  phosphates  gave  no  favorable  results. 

In  the  present  experiments  it  was  found  that  when  using  superphosphate  a 
larger  crop  yield  was  obtained  with  ammonium  sulphate  than  with  sodium 
nitrate,  but  when  using  trlcalcium  phosphate  the  opposite  was  true.  The 
results  varied  with  the  crops,  wheat  being  more  sensitive  than  the  others. 
When  using  dicaldum  phosphate  little  difference  was  observed  in  the  action 
of  the  two  nitrogen  compounds  With  the  less  soluble  phosphates  ammonium 
sulphate  and  organic  nitrogen  proved  superior  to  sodium  nitrate,  except  with 
barley,  with  which  ammonium  sulphate  and  organic  nitrogen  always  gave  a 
poorer  crop  than  sodium  nitrate,  regardless  of  the  type  of  phospliate  used. 
When  magnesium  sulphate  was  used  with  the  readily  soluble  phosphates, 
little  influence  was  observed  on  crop  growth,  regardless  of  the  form  of  nitrogen 
used,  but  when  magnesium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulphate  were  used  with 
readily  soluble  phosphates  a  distinctly  Increased  yield  was  obtained.  With  the 
less  soluble  phosphates,  magnesium  sulphate  gave  slight  and  conflicting  results, 
and  the  results  obtained  with  magnesium  carbonate  varied  with  the  plant,  the 
yield  of  rye  and  wheat  being  increased  and  that  of  barley  and  oats  slightly 
decreased. 

Displacement  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric-acid  contents  of  certain  rocks 
by  some  fertiliaers,  Q.  Amvat  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paris},  162  {1916), 
No.  S,  pp.  1SS'-1S6;  abs.  in  Rev.  ScL  {Parisl,  54  {1916),  I,  No.  S,  p.  9-*).— Kxperi- 
ments  conducted  along  lines  similar  to  those  with  feldspar,  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  126),  are  reported  in  which  glauconite  containing  7.08  per  cent 
potash  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  calcium  carbonate,  sodium  chlorld, 
sodium  carbonate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  calcium  sulphate  in  the  presence 
of  water,  using  1  gm.  of  the  salts  to  10  gm.  of  glauconite.  It  was  found  that 
the  salts  in  the  order  mentioned  dissolved  3.24,  5.67,  5.62,  7.17,  9.97,  and  5.56 
per  cent  of  the  total  potash  content  of  the  glauconite.  These  results  are  said 
to  be  greater  than  those  obtained  with  feldspar. 

In  further  experiments  with  apatite,  using  ammonium  carbonate,  sodium 
nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  potassium  carbonate,  it  was  found  that  ammo- 
nium carbonate  and  the  nitrates  failed  to  displace  any  appreciable  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Potassium  carbonate  displaced  about  0.85  per  cent  of  the 
phosphoric-acid  content  of  the  apatite. 

Feldspar  as  a  possible  source  of  American  potash,  A.  S.  Cushmait  and 
O.  W.  OoGQBSHALL  {Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Chem.  Bnffin.,  7  {1914),  pp.  184-202). — 
In  a  second  contribution  to  the  subject  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  724),  the  authors  report 
additional  Investigations  which  were  conducted  with  the  idea  of  separating  and 
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concentrating  the  soluble  potash  salts  made  available  by  the  process  previously 
noted.  The  process  developed  has  been  previously  described  by  Goggeshall 
(B.  S,  R,  34.  p.  27). 

The  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  product  with  imported  Cterman  muriates 
are  taken  to  indicate  that  "without  any  attempt  at  fractional  separation, 
muriate  of  potash  may  be  made  from  American  feldspars  equal  in  character  to 
the  usual  imported  muriates,  and  that  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  be  used 
in  commercial  mixed  fertilizers  as  those  imported."  After  a  further  comparison 
and  discussion  of  costs  of  plant  and  operation,  it  is  stated  that  '*  if  80  per  cent 
muriate  of  potash  has  been  heretofore  used  at  a  cost  in  this  country  of  $87.50 
per  ton,  there  is  shown  a  saving  by  the  above  process  of  over  $6  per  ton,  or  20 
per  cent  profit  on  the  manufacturing  cost." 

Potash  from  flr  wood  mill  waste,  H.  F.  Zolleb  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Bnffifn. 
Chenu,  8  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  105-108). — ^Analyses  of  Douglas  fir  and  cedar  ashes 
are  reported,  the  results  of  which,  together  with  other  general  considerations, 
are  taken  to  indicate  "  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  potash,  calculated  as  KtO, 
from  Douglas  fir  mill  waste  incinerators  in  the  amounts  of  from  10  to  20  lbs. 
per  ton  of  'ash*  employed.  Furthermore,  that  this  potash  may  be  obtained, 
along  with  other  extractable  matter,  by  merely  leaching  the  ash  in  suitable 
Tats  with  hot  water  for  a  24-hour  period  and  in  all  probability  a  12-hour  period 
would  be  as  efficient." 

Potash  from  kelp:  A  record  of  handling  kelp  in  commercial  large-scale 
operation,  I.  F.  Laucks  {Metallurg.  and  Chem.  Enffin.,  14  {1916),  No.  6,  pp. 
SOk-^08,  flffs.  6). — This  is  a  record  of  a  trial  of  large  scale  kelp  handling  opera- 
tions, confined  entirely  to  the  species  Nereocpatis  luetkeana  of  Puget  Sound, 
Including  methods  and  cost  of  harvesting,  transporting,  and  drying. 

It  is  stated  that  this  type  of  kelp  contains  an  average  of  between  d2  and 
93  per  cent  water.  •*The  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  type  of  conveyor  is 
the  chain  conveyor  with  wooden  flights  and  either  double  or  single  chain. 
.  .  .    The  direct-heat  rotary  drier  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  type." 

The  composition  and  use  of  certain  seaweeds,  J.  Hendbick  {Jour.  Bd.  Affr. 
{London},  t2  {1916),  No.  11,  pp.  1095-1107). — ^A  summary  of  analyses  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  the  common  seaweeds  and  their  ash  collected  from  differ- 
ent points  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  is  given.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentages  of  ash  and  of  potash  in  the  ash  of  the  different  seaweeds : 

Ash  and  potash  of  seaweed. 


KlndoCawwoed. 

Ash  in  WMd  as  received. 

Potash  in  ash. 

Maximum. 

aw  illlTIHini , 

Average. 

Maximnm. 

iftjulmiim. 

Average. 

Lgminarlad^gUttta: 

Btaos 

Percent. 
8.19 
10.46 

6.15 
5.22 
9.06 
8.02 
6.64 

Percent. 
4.78 
8.75 

6.66 
4.31 
4.66 
6.52 
4.88 

Percent. 
6.82 
5.66 

6.78 
4.66 
6.68 
6.35 
6.49 

Percent. 
35.62 
26.35 

38.21 
22.03 
20.82 
14.88 
20.76 

Percent. 
20.10 
16.80 

27.07 
17.47 
12.36 
9.47 
16.71 

Percent. 
28.71 

ProDds 

20.99 

''"sss!^: 

Fronds 

38.00 
20.21 
16.29 

P  iKfdoeus..  M 

12.22 

F  mrrohu      a................. 

18.60 

The  fertilizing  action  of  sodium  chlorld,  B.  Schulze  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,\y 
86  {1915),  No.  5-6,  pp.  S2SSS0;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1915,  II,  No.  5,  p.  2S9; 
Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  28  {1915),  No.  65,  Referatenieil,  p.  42I;  Jour.  Chem.  8oe. 
ILondonh  108  {1915),  No.  6S4,  I,  p.  764). — Pot  experiments  with  mustard  on  a 
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soil  poor  in  potash  and  on  a  mixture  of  loam  soil  and  sand  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  action  of  common  salt  in  setting  free  the  potash  from  an  artificial 
potassium  zeolite  are  reported.  The  results  are  talcen  to  indicate  that  common 
salt  solution  does  not  have  a  solvent  effect  on  potassium  zeolites,  and  that  if  an 
increase  in  crop  is  obtained  by  fertilizing  with  common  salt  it  can  not  be 
attributed  to  the  indirect  effect  of  the  salt  in  setting  free  the  potash  of  potas- 
sium zeolites  in  the  soil.  It  is  further  concluded  that  sodium  may  act  directly 
as  a  nutritive  element  for  some  plants. 

Bat  fertilizers,  C.  N.  Aoipton  {Estac.  Bwpt,  Agrtm.  [Cuba],  Informe  An.y  S 
{1909-1914),  pp.  92-97). — ^Analyses  of  37  samples  of  bat  guano  from  Cuba  are 
reported  and  discussed. 

Notes  on  the  chemical  composition  of  Karroo  ash,  G.  F.  Juairz  (So.  African 
Jour,  8cL,  12  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  lSS-142). — ^A  number  of  miscellaneous  analyses 
of  kraal  manure  and  the  burned  manure  ash  from  stoclc-raising  districts  of 
South  Africa  are  reported.  A  summary  of  analyses  of  29  samples  of  the  ash 
showed  average  contents  of  potash  9.85,  lime  21.81,  and  phosphoric  acid  2.88 
per  cent 

Fertilizer  analyses,  A.  J.  Pattbn,  O.  B.  Winter,  O.  F.  Jensen,  and  E.  F. 
Berqeb  {Michigan  Sta.  BuL  275  {1915),  pp.  5-25). — ^This  bulletin  contains  the 
results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  358  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fer- 
tilizing materials  representing  300  brands  offered  for  sale  in  Michigan  during 
1915.  Of  these  21  were  below  guaranty  in  nitrogen,  19  in  available  phosphoric 
acid,  5  in  total  phosphoric  acid,  and  33  in  potaslL 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  J.  W. 
Sample  {Tenn.  Dept  Agr.  Fert.  Bid.  1915,  pp.  61). — ^This  bulletin  contains  the 
results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  376  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fer- 
tilizing materials  collected  for  Inspection  in  Tennessee  during  1915,  together 
with  general  information  for  farmers  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  text  of 
the  state  fertilizer  inspection  law. 

Conunercial  fertilizers,  inspection  1915,  B.  H.  Hnx  and  F.  B.  Eunst  {West 
Virginia  Sta.  Imip.  Bui.  4  {1916),  pp.  69).— This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of 
actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  332  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing 
materials  collected  for  inspection  in  West  Virginia  during  1915,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  fertilizer  situation,  inspection  work,  etc. 

AGBICTTITTTEAI  BOTANT. 

Agricultural  bacteriology,  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G.  Hastings  {Madison, 
Wis.:  H.  L.  RusseU,  1915,  pp.  F/+50^,  figs.  -*8).— The  present  edition  (B.  S.  R., 
22,  p.  723)  treats  of  the  properties  of  micro-organisms,  soil  bacteriology,  the 
relation  of  micro-organisms  to  foods,  and  transmissible  diseases.  One  chapter 
deals  with  bacterial  diseases  of  plants. 

Determining  types  of  genera,  O.  F.  Cook  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  6  {1916), 
No.  6,  pp.  157-140). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  stable  taxonomy  in 
both  branches  of  biological  science  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  working 
out  a  practicable  system. 

Physiological  temperature  Indices  for  the  study  of  plant  growth  in  rela- 
tion to  climatic  conditions,  B.  E.  Livingston  {Physiol.  Researches,  1  {1916), 
No.  8,  pp.  S99-420,  figs.  4;  ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  43  {1916),  No.  1106,  p.  S62).— 
This  publication  deals  with  the  derivation  and  use  of  a  series  of  physiological 
indices  of  temperature  efficiency  for  plant  growth,  these  indices  being  derived 
from  data  obtained  by  Lehenbauer  in  a  study  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to 
the  elongation  rate  in  seedling  maize  shoots  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  334).    The  system 
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is  said  to  differ  from  others  In  that  It  Is  based  on  actual  physiological  experi- 
mentation, It  takes  account  of  the  general  principle  of  temperature  minima,  op- 
tima, and  maxima,  and  It  shows  a  much  greater  rate  of  increase  for  the  index 
value  with  rising  temperature  between  85.6  and  89.6*"  F.  (2  to  82*  C.)  than  does 
eitlier  of  the  other  systems  to  which,  on  whole,  It  Is  considered  preferable. 

By  the  use  of  these  new  indices,  physiological  summation  indices  of  tempera- 
ture efficiency  for  plant  growth  have  been  obtained  for  many  stations  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  have  been  charted  to  give  a  new  tenqperature  zone 
map  of  the  country.  It  Is  thought  that  the  physiological  system  of  Indices  gives 
the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  a  true  expression  of  the  relation  of  tempera- 
ture to  plant  growth. 

Acacia  seedlings,  R.  H.  Caicbagb  {Jour,  and  Proo.  Roy,  8oe,  N,  8.  Wales,  49 
{1915),  pi.  1,  PP*  Bl-ltl,  pis.  5,  figs.  5).— The  author  gives  details  obtained  by 
him  in  the  study  of  species  of  Acacia  as  met  with  in  Australia,  where  mem- 
bers of  this  genus  show  various  forms  and  degrees  of  variation  of  the  sev- 
eral parts,  presumably  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  conditions  there 
prevailing. 

Xoltiple  leaves  in  clover,  J.  Pkbbisaz  {Bui.  800.  Vaud.  8oi.  Nat.,  5.  ser., 
50  {1914),  Vo,  182,  pp.  15-S2,  fig.  i).— The  author  concludes  a  discussion  of  his 
observations  by  stating  that  the  appearance  of  supplementary  leaflets  in  the 
different  species  of  clover  is  due  to  heredity  or  to  nutritive  factors.  These 
may  be  distinguished,  as  the  latter  appear  on  the  same  plan  as  the  normal 
growth  while  the  former  appear  on  a  different  plan. 

Variations  in  flowers  of  Iris,  R.  Pibotta  {AUi  R.  Acoad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI. 
8cL  Pis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  24  {1915),  I,  No.  9,  pp.  897,  898).— Discussing 
the  appearance  in  Iris  flowers  of  flecks,  spots,  or  lines,  which  in  some  cases 
were  even  showy,  varying  in  form,  size,  number,  and  position,  or  sometimes 
lacking  in  successive  seasons,  the  author  mentions  his  more  recent  observations 
of  other  variations,  which  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

On  the  Inheritance  of  tlie  flowering  time  in  peas  and  rioe,  Y.  Hoshino 
{Jour.  Col.  AffT'  ToJioku  Imp.  UfUv.,  6  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  229-288,  pis.  5).— Since 
1907  the  author  has  carried  on  genetical  studies  with  rice  and  peas,  his  work 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  a  multiple  factor. 

It  is  claimed  that  his  experimentation  has  demonstrated  the  flxity  of  the 
character  of  flowering  time  in  the  original  varieties  of  peas  and  the  presence 
of  two  pure  lines  in  the  population  of  one  variety.  Flowering  time  in  the  Ft 
generation  inclines  toward  the  late  parent  in  peas,  toward  the  early  one  in 
rice.  The  variation  range  of  Ft  families  covers  the  combined  range  of  both 
parent  varieties,  but  their  variation  type  Is  not  the  ordinary  one.  The  inher- 
itance of  flowering  time  follows  the  Mendellan  law  in  the  F«  and  F4  generations. 
As  an  explanation  of  the  inheritance  of  flowering  time  in  peas,  the  author  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  two  Mendellan  factors  which  differ  in  their  effects,  and 
gametic  contamination  caused  by  hybridization  whose  nature  is  not  yet  ex- 
plainable From  a  study  of  the  variation  types  in  peas,  it  is  thought  that  the 
hereditary  difference  of  the  two  pure  lines  Is  qualitative  and  not  quantitative.  A 
correlation  is  noted  between  flowering  time  and  flower  color  in  peas,  which  is 
thought  to  be  explainable  by  assuming  gametic  coupling  between  the  color 
factor  and  one  of  the  two  factors  for  flowering  time. 

A  bad  variation  of  the  scarlet  runner,  J.  REmnx  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeseU., 
SS  {1915),  No.  7,  pp.  82^48).-— An  account  with  discussion  Is  given  of  the 
appearance  in  1913  of  a  strain  of  Phaseolus  multiflorus,  some  of  the  upper 
inflorescences  of  which  bore  white  corollas,  also  further  observations  upon 
phases  of  development  and  heredity  in  the  progeny. 
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AmphieUnooB  hybrids,  H.  db  Yvaa  (Ber.  Deui,  BoU  ChtOl,,  8S  {191$)^  N&. 
Bf  pp.  461-468).— The  author  has  found  that  the  croaiBAng  of  (Bnoihera  Utmarch- 
iana  with  OB.  UimarcMana  nameUa  gives,  according  to  cnltorai  conditions,  from 
0  to  90  pa*  cent  of  dwarfs  in  the  progeny.  The  percentage  is  nsnally  below  50 
per  cent  in  the  progeny  of  the  first  year,  but  above  that  figure  in  tliat  of  tiie 
second.  These  figures  may  be  raised  by  early  planting  or  abundant  wato* 
supply  during  the  period  of  root  formation.  The  percentage  of  dwarfs  in  the 
progeny  is  thus  not  constant,  depending  greatly  upon  cultural  conditions. 

Becent  mutations  of  Bolanum  commersonii,  Labkboeeie  {Ren.  ViL,  46 
(1916),  No.  1117,  pp.  406,  4^). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  the  sudden  appearance 
in  1914  of  two  mutants,  which  are  described,  In  the  progeny  of  two  plants  of 
S.  oommenonH  grown  for  several  years  in  contact  with  a  domestic  variety  of 
potato.  The  phenomena  noted  are  compared  with  those  r^wrted  by  Plandum 
(B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  130)  and  Heckel  (B.  S.  R.,  SS,  p.  222).  It  is  suggested  that 
solar  illumination  may  be  a  factor  in  such  cases. 

A  case  of  leaf  etiolation  due  to  cold,  O.  Oabsnkb  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot,  OetHL^ 
SS  {1915),  No,  8,  pp.  478-486,  pi.  1). — Studies  previously  reported  by  the  author, 
partly  in  connection  with  Appel  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  345),  have  been  followed  up 
with  tests  of  the  aftereffects  of  low  temperatures  on  germinating  oats.  Plants 
germinated  at  from  1  to  2^  C,  as  compared  with  those  sprouted  at  5  to  6**  or 
20*,  remained  pale  and  backward  in  growth  under  favorable  conditions  of  heat 
and  light 

Szperimental  production  of  tuberous  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  root 
in  potato,  M.  Moixiasd  {Compt  Rend,  Acad.  Sci,  [Paris],  161  {1915),  No,  18, 
pp.  551,  532), — ^The  author  produced  in  potato  seedlings  grown  in  tightly  closed 
tubes  tuberous  development  containing  starch  on  the  lower  part  of  the  st^n, 
apparently  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the  plant  These  conditions 
showed  marked  contrast  with  those  in  plants  similarly  kept  except  that  air  was 
freely  admitted. 

The  question  of  a  physiological  unity  constituted  by  a  leaf  with  its  inter- 
node,  J.  KXTIJPEB  (Kuyfeb)  {Arch.  Suikerindus,  Nederland,  Indie,  tS  {1915), 
No,  54,  pp.  1285-1295,  fig.  1), — ^The  question  regarding  a  possible  physiological 
unity  constituted  by  the  leaf  blade,  the  leaf  sheath,  and  the  Internode  having 
arisen  in  the  course  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  627),  the  author  has 
investigated  different  varieties  of  sugar  cane.  From  this  work  he  has  concluded 
that  the  view  of  a  purely  local  physiological  influence  in  case  of  a  given  leaf  is 
not  supported  by  the  evidence  obtained. 

Contributions  to  the  physiology  of  stomata  in  Saccharum  offidnarum,  J. 
KxTiJFEB  (KuYPEB)  {Avch,  Suikeriudus.  Nederland.  Indie,  25  {1915),  No.  -W,  pp. 
1675-1700,  pi.  1). — Studies  previously  noted  regarding  stomatal  structure  in 
sugar  cane  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  628)  have  been  followed  up  with  investigations 
of  the  influence  on  stomatal  behavior  of  light,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

It  is  stated  that  while  direct  sunshine  is  very  effective  in  causing  the  stomata 
to  open,  darkness  causes  them  to  close,  although  in  prolonged  darkness 
the  stomata  sometimes  open  to  a  very  small  but  constant  degree.  In  moderate 
illumination  from  a  clouded  sky,  the  stomata  open  slowly  and  slightly  as  com- 
pared with  the  behavior  in  strong  sunshine,  sunny  mornings  appearing  to  be 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  cane  culture.  When  temperatures  of  from  43 
to  45**  O.  (109.4  to  US'*  F.)  were  produced  by  the  absorption  of  sunshine  by 
the  dark  cloth  covers  the  stomata  were  opened  by  the  heat,  but  when  a  shelter 
was  provided  the  stomata  closed  normally  as  in  darkness.  So  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  air  humidity  free  from  complication  by 
other  factors,  a  high  humidity  of  the  air  appears  to  increase  stomatal  opening. 
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The  morning  rate  of  penetration  is  greater  than  tbe  afternoon  rate  in  every 
▼arlety,  bnt  the  hour  of  closing  and  the  difference  between  maximnm  and 
minimum  opening  differ  with  the  variety.  Tlie  author  thinks  that  early  closing 
may  be  a  profitable  feature  for  the  plant  on  account  of  a  more  economical 
water  balance. 

It  is  thought  that,  while  many  facts  referred  to  periodicity  may  be  explained 
by  the  Influence  of  light,  temperature,  and  water  content,  there  are  still  some 
Indications  that  after  a  prolonged  period  of  darkness,  the  stomata  tend  to 
open  between  8  and  10  a.  m.,  suggesting  a  tendency  to  periodicity. 

Observations  on  transpiration  in  sugar  cane,  J.  Kuijfbb  (KtrmsB)  {Arch, 
Suikerindus.  Nederland,  Indie,  BS  (1916),  No.  45,  pp,  ItlS-lTSS,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).— 
The  work  above  reported  was  followed  up  with  experiments  on  transpiration 
In  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  stomata  and  accompanying  water  loss 
in  sugar  cane.  Fresh  stalks  from  six  to  nine  months  old  were  cut  in  the  early 
morning  and  placed  in  large  bottles  of  water  the  surface  of  which  was  protected 
from  evaporation  by  a  layer  of  oil. 

Abundant  watering  of  the  plants  approximately  doubled  the  amount  of  water 
<M^inarfly  transpired.  The  daily  course  of  transpiration  in  different  varieties 
permits  their  arrangement  into  three  groups,  two  of  these  attaining  their 
maxima  respectively  in  early  morning  and  at  11  o'clock,  while  those  of  the 
third  group  show  very  small  differences  during  the  whole  day.  These  differ- 
ences in  the  utilization  of  available  water  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  dif- 
ferences in  production  and  in  resistance  to  drought 

The  daily  loss  of  weight  in  one  variety  may  double  that  in  another.  No 
connection  was  established  between  transpiration  rate  and  stomatal  count  of 
leaf  area.  The  maximum  transpiration  rate  may  be  reached  after  the  stomata 
have  begun  to  dose,  the  rate  of  transpiration  being  in  a  measure  independent  of 
stomatal  behavior.  Decrease  or  deprivation  of  light  decreases  transpiration. 
The  varietal  differences  in  transpiration  rate  are  thought  to  be  important  as 
giving  a  new  basis  for  the  selection  of  canes  for  certain  conditions  of  soil  and 
dimate. 

Sap  ascent,  A.  Maiixjefeb  (BiU.  8oc.  Vaud.  Sd.  Vat.,  S.  aer.,  60  {1914),  No. 
JS2,  pp.  £S-SO). — It  is  thought  that  the  amount  of  energy  due  to  transpiration 
of  water  evaporated,  16.1  kilogrammeters  per  kilogram,  is  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  observed  facts  of  sap  ascent,  and  that  the  living  cells  of  the 
wood  must  also  play  a  part. 

A  new  theory  of  gum  flow,  P.  SoRAtnEB  {Ztsohr.  Pflamenkrank.,  26  (1916) t 
Nos.  t,  pp.  71-84;  S,  pp.  1S4-154>  Aff9.  6).—Ab  a  result  of  later  studies  (B.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  851)  on  the  characters  and  behavior  of  cells  and  tissues  in  plants  showing 
gum  flow,  the  author  states  that  cultivated  cherry  trees  belong  to  one  of  those 
families  which  show  considerable  tendency  to  liquidation  of  certain  portions  of 
their  cell  membranes  due  to  reactions  in  various  stored  substances.  This 
tendency  may  often  be  noted  in  very  young  branch  tips  which  may  show  cell 
deterioration  or  gummosis.  The  conditions  for  gummosis  here  existing  do  not 
necessarily  result  in  its  appearance,  often  having  only  symptomatic  significance 
and  showing  on  examination  merely  more  or  less  predisposition  thereto. 

It  appears  that  gummosis  is  primarily  a  condition  of  local  plethora  or  a 
storing  of  material  which,  on  account  of  its  richness  in  hydrolyzing  enzyms, 
can  not  develop  into  normal  cell  tissue.  This  condition  manifests  itself  through 
the  coloration  of  certain  cells  and  may  be  related  in  its  development  to  weather 
and  nutritive  conditions. 

The  artificial  absorption  of  liquids  by  aerial  parts  of  plants,  O.  Aoqua 
{Atti  R.  Aecad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Soi.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  6.  aer.,  tS  {1914),  II, 
IFe.  5,  pp.  78-&f). — ^Experiments  are  described  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
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plants  can  easily  take  up  substancea  in  aolntion,  either  hy  means  of  tbeir  leaf 
surfaces  or  through  cut  ends  of  branches,  the  latter  method  entailing  compara- 
tively slight  Injury.  While  some  plants  are  said  to  resist  for  a  longer  tinae 
seasonal  or  abnormal  tendencies  under  the  influence  of  absorbed  solutes,  it  is 
thought  that  no  very  important  alterations  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
plants  can  be  produced  in  this  way  at  the  present  time.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  these  methods  may  be  employed  in  the  study  of  some  important  agri- 
cultural problems. 

Albuminous  bodies  in  cells  as  ergastic  substances,  A.  Msmt  (Ber.  DemL 
Bot.  OeseU.,  SS  {1915),  No,  7,  pp.  S7S-S79).—Thia  Is  a  preliminary  discussion 
of  the  author's  conception  of  dissolved  or  ultramicroscopic  substances  or  bodies 
as  a  reserve  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  portions  of  the  cells. 

The  physiolosrical  theory  of  chlorophyll,  E.  G.  Pbinosheim  {Ber,  Deut,  Bot, 
Oesell,  SS  {1915),  No,  7,  pp.  S79-S85)  .—This  is  largely  a  discussion  of  the 
contributions  by  Iwanowski  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  824)  on  a  physiological  theory  of 
chlorophyll. 

Artificial  hastening  by  pressure  of  water  absorption  by  seeds,  H.  dk  Vms 
{Biol,  Centbl,,  S5  {1915),  No,  4,  pp.  161-176),— -On  account  of  the  slow  and  par- 
tial germination  of  the  seeds  in  testing  for  mutation.  Involving  the  danger  of 
loss  of  possible  forms,  the  author  attempted  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  sub- 
jecting the  seeds  to  pressures  of  from  6  to  8  atmospheres  for  2  or  3  days. 

It  was  found  that  the  rate  of  germination  was  largely  increased,  approaching, 
or  in  some  cases  reaching,  100  per  cent.  It  is  thought  that  the  effect  of  pres- 
sure is  to  force  the  water  into  the  interstices  from  which  It  is  ordinarily 
excluded  by  air  spaces  or  bubbles. 

The  action  of  hydrogren  ions  and  some  anions  on  the  grerminative  period  of 
Avena  sativa,  F.  Plate  {Atti  R,  Accad.  Lined,  Rend,  CI.  8ci.  Fi9.,  Mat,  e  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  2S  {1914),  II,  No,  6,  pp,  16^171). —Reporting  studies  related  to  those 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  727),  and  testing  the  influences  of  common 
acids  on  the  growth  of  A,  aativa,  the  author  states  that  both  cations  and  anions 
exert  influences  which  are  chemically  and  biologically  distinct  The  hydrogen 
ion  is  localized  and  exerts  its  influence  mainly  in  the  roots,  and  the  anion  is 
localized  and  exerts  its  influence  in  the  region  of  the  growing  points. 

Studies  on  the  Influence  of  the  chlorids  on  the  germinatiTe  period  of 
Avena  sativa,  F.  Pijlte  {Atti  R,  Accad,  Lincei,  Rend.  CI,  8ci.  Fis,,  Mat.  e  Nat., 
5,  Ber.,  2S  {1914),  H,  ^o,  6,  pp.  BS4-238).—ln  continuance  of  the  studies  reported 
above,  but  employing  chlorids  in  solutions  of  different  strengths,  the  author 
details  the  effects  thereby  produced  on  growth.  An  arrangement  is  made  of 
alkaline  nitrates  and  chlorids  in  two  series  according  to  their  observed  effects 
on  the  total  weight  of  the  plant,  growth  of  root,  growth  of  shoot,  correlation  of 
development,  and  atomic  weights  of  the  positive  elements  employed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  kind  of  anion  present  has  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
action  of  the  cation  employed  when  the  action  of  the  latter  is  not  toxic  to  the 
plant  If  the  cation  is  decidedly  toxic,  this  toxicity  is  maintained  whatever 
anion  may  be  employed. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  formation  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  m,  IV,  C. 
Ravsnna  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei.  Rend,  CI,  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,,  5.  9er,,  2S 
{1914),  II,  No,  6,  pp.  ft2%-fSft6;  7,  pp,  S02S06).—ln  pursuance  of  reports  on 
studies  carried  out  in  connection  with  others  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  584;  27,  p.  132), 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained 
in  a  study  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  germinating  seeds  of  Phaseolus  lunatus.  An 
augmentation  of  that  component  was  noted  in  the  early  period  of  germination, 
but  this  was  followed  by  a  diminution. 
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SEperiments  on  the  physiology  of  indigro-yielding  grlucoaida,  F.  R.  Pab- 
NELL  (Mem,  Dept.  Agr,  India,  Bot.  Ser.,  7  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  195-212) .--Giying 
details  of  a  study  on  parts  of  several  plants,  the  author  states  that  an  indigo- 
yielding  glucosid  is  present  in  the  roots  and  seeds  of  Wrightia  tinctoria  and  of 
W.  tomentosa,  hut  not  in  the  leaves  of  the  latter.  The  glucosid  and  its  enzym 
in  W.  tinctoria  are  distinct  from  those  of  Indigofera  arrecta  and  /.  sumatrana. 
The  glucosid  content  in  TF.  tinctoria  seed  germinated  and  grown  without 
nitrogen  supply  increases  to  ahout  300  per  cent  in  about  40  days,  but  it 
decreases  considerably  as  nitrogen  starvation  progresses.  TF.  tomentota  seed- 
lings show  no  appreciable  increase  of  glucosid  under  like  conditions.  In  cut- 
tings of  Polygonum  tinctorium  and  StrobUanthes  flaccidifolitu  grown  without 
nitrogen  part  of  the  glucosid  disappears,  presumably  being  used  up  as  a  nitroge- 
nous reserve.  In  W.  tinctoria  and  /.  arrecta  the  maximum  percentage  content 
occurs  very  early  in  the  leaf  development,  the  actual  amount  in  any  leaf 
increasing  during  growth  to  maturity  and  then  remaining  constant  until  after 
the  leaves  fall. 

Indican  is  produced  in  the  dark  by  etiolated  shoots  of  /.  arrecta.  There  is 
no  variation  in  indican  content  between  night  and  day  in  /.  arrecta  and  /.  suma^ 
trana,  and  no  marked  change  is  observable  after  keeping  /.  tumatrana  in  the 
dark  for  36  hours. 

No  definite  function  is  assigned  to  indigo-yielding  glucoslds  in  general  or  to 
those  of  any  particular  species. 

Cytological  observations  on  the  mode  of  formation  of  anthocyanin  pig- 
ments in  flowers,  A.  Gtjilliebmond  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  161 
{1915),  No.  17,  pp.  494-497).— Referring  to  the  recent  work  of  Moreau  (E.  S.  K., 
33,  p.  523)  as  confirmatory  of  his  own  views  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30, 
p.  720),  the  author  gives  a  rteum^  of  the  results  of  his  own  studies  during  1914 
and  1015. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  flower  of  canna,  the  formation  of  anthocyanin  involves 
a  process  identical  with  that  observed  in  leaflets  of  rose.  Observations  on 
Pelargonium  zonale  and  Iris  germanica  are  also  described.  In  the  latter  the 
formation  of  anthocyanin  presents  two  phases  which  are  discussed.  These 
studies  are  held  to  confirm  the  conclusion  previously  reached  by  the  author 
and  by  Moreau  that  anthocyanin  is  formed  in  flowers  exactly  as  it  is  in  leaves. 

The  coloring  matters  of  chromatophores,  H.  Etun  {Naturto.  Wchnschr.^ 
SI  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  97-lOS,  figs.  8).— Noting  results  of  studies  on  the  color 
constituents  in  higher  plants  and  algse,  the  author  discusses  their  properties 
and  their  probable  slgniflcance  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  plants. 

Alkaloid  formation  in  plants. — I,  Studies  on  protein  and  nlcotin  content 
during  growth,  H.  B.  Rasmussen  {BiocJiem.  Ztschr.,  69  {1915),  No.  5-6,  pp. 
461-466). — ^These  studies,  carried  out  with  Nicotiana  rustica  and  with  Hun- 
garian and  Virginia  varieties  of  tobacco,  show  no  clear  and  constant  relation 
between  the  richness  of  the  fertilizers  used  and  the  nlcotin  content  of  the 
resulting  plants,  but  they  do  show  an  increase  of  nlcotin  with  the  age  and 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  total  nitrogen  varied  during  growth  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  plant  and  the  situation  of  the  leaves  tested.  In  the  less 
strongly  manured  plants,  the  total  protein  nitrogen  decreased  with  their  age. 
In  the  more  heavily  manured,  the  autunm  content  was  greater  than  that  of 
August. 

The  morning  and  evening  content  of  mulberry  leaves,  L.  Pigorini  {Atti  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  2S  {1914),  II,  No.  9,  pp. 
JtS9-487). — ^Analyses  of  mulberry  leaves  are  said  to  have  shown  that  in  sun- 
llS^t  such  leaves  increase  from  morning  to  evening  their  content  of  organic 
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substances,  including  carbohydrates,  tets,  and  both  proteld  and  nooproteld 
nitrogenous  materials,  furnishing  thus  a  greater  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Plant  enzym& — ^IV,  Invertase  of  potato  leaves,  G.  Dobt  {BioeKem.  Zteo^., 
71  (1915),  No.  6,  pp,  4^5-^500).— Continuing  preyious  work  (B.  S.  IL,  Si,  p.* 428), 
the  author  has  studied  the  activity  of  the  enzyma  obtained  from  comminuted 
potato  leaves  as  found  in  their  expressed  Juices. 

The  activity  of  the  enzyms  contained  in  the  Juices  as  obtained  by  hand 
pressure  diminished  sensibly  after  the  material  had  been  k^t  for  24  hours. 
Those  obtained  by  pressures  of  100  and  800  atmospheres  showed  successively 
lessened  enzym  activity.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  decreased  activity 
is  due  partly  to  a  diminution  of  the  enzyms  in  the  Juices  obtained  at  hi^^ber 
pressure,  but  also  perhaps  to  a  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  enzyms  themselves. 

A  note  on  the  occurrence  of  urease  in  legume  nodules  and  other  plant 
parts,  M.  S.  Benjamin  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  49  (1915),  pt.  1, 
pp.  78-^0). — ^The  author  states  that,  having  detected  the  presence  of  an  encsrm 
capable  of  splitting  urea  in  the  nodules  of  TrifoUum  agrarium,  T.  mliMU,  Pi9um 
arvense,  VMa  dotciacarpus,  V.  tativaj  Glycine  clandeMtina,  Acacia  deourrene, 
A.  falcata,  A.  funiperina,  A.  linearit,  A.  lunata,  A.  punUla,  A.  Muo/veolene, 
Actus  viUosa,  Daviesia  genistifolia,  Lathyrus  laHfolius,  and  CyHsui  proUferue, 
but  not  in  those  of  Medioago  saiiva,  M.  denticulata,  M.  maculata,  or  TrifcUum^ 
repens,  he  has  extended  his  study  to  other  parts  of  plants.  A  reaction  for 
tlie  presence  of  the  enzym  was  given  by  seeds  of  Cuoumis  meio,  Cuourhita 
tnoscTuita,  and  Abrus  precatorius.  Other  plant  parts  giving  a  reaction  for 
urease  were  the  ovules  and  pollen  of  a  Hippeastrum,  the  tubercles,  rootlets, 
and  bulbs  of  Macrozamia  spiralis,  and  the  dried,  immature  leaves  of  a  Wistaria. 
The  reaction  proper  to  the  enzym  was  obtained  from  a  red  and  a  green  alga, 
and  it  was  particularly  pronounced  and  rapid  in  case  of  the  lichens  RamuUna 
yemensis,  Xanthcria  parietina,  and  Usnea  barhata. 

Although  no  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  part  played  by  this  enzym  in 
the  economy  of  plants,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  detected  in  parts  in  which 
symbiosis  occurs  and  in  other  parts  in  which  active  metabolic  changes  are 
doubtless  in  progress,  as  in  pollen,  ovules,  young  leaves,  etc.,  suggests  some 
correlation  between  its  presence  and  the  processes  of  elaboration  and  inter- 
change of  nutritive  material  which  must  be  constantly  occurring  in  the  living 
plant. 

A  new  nitrite-forminc  orgranlsm,  N.  V.  Joshi  (Mem.  Depi.  Agr.  India,  Bad. 
Ser.,  1  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  85-^6,  pis.  2,  fig.  1).— An  account  is  given  of  the  dis- 
covery and  study  of  a  nitrite-forming  organism,  with  an  outline  of  its  reactions 
to  temperature,  chemical  agents,  and  nutrient  preparations. 

The  influence  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  reproductive  cetgtais  of  plants,  L. 
MoNTEMABTiNi  (AtH  Ist.  Bot.  R.  UfUv.  Pavta,  e.  ser.,  9  (1911),  pp.  lS-2S).—In 
these  experiments,  carried  out  with  several  plants  named,  the  author  was  not 
able  to  discover  any  specific  action  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  plants  tested. 

HELD  CBOPS. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  selection,  C.  Fbuwihth  (Ztschr.  Pfiamen' 
zucht,  S  (1915),  Nos.  t,  p.  17S;  4*  PP*  595-451,  figs.  5).— The  experiments 
here  described  were  conducted  with  white  mustard  (Sinapis  alba),  oats,  and 
certain  leguminous  plants. 

The  results  obtained  with  six  Johannsen  lines  of  white  mustard,  producing 
yellow  and  brown  seeds  and  sometimes  both  kinds  on  the  same  plant,  showed 
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that  continuous  selection  of  either  the  yellow  or  the  brown  seeded  forms  failed 
to  establish  pure  transmission  of  the  seed  color.  It  was  further  found  that 
self-pollination  of  mustard  can  take  place  and  that  self-pollination  continued 
several  generations  does  not  reduce  the  yield  of  seed  or  give  rise  to  weak  plants. 
Crossing  a  pure  yellow-seeded  form  with  a  brown-seeded  plant  of  one  of  the 
lines  studied  indicated  that  xenia  in  the  yellow-seeded  mother  plant  may  show 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  browning  of  the  seed  coat  Such  a  cross  also  showed 
a  different  behavior  in  the  Ft  and  a  different  segregation  in  later  generations 
than  the  cross  of  pure  yellow-seeded  with  pure  brown-seeded  mustard. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  oats  to  determine  whether  individual 
Johannsen  lines  may  be  permanently  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  means 
of  the  hairs  and  awns  of  the  outer  or  lower  grains  in  the  spikelets,  the  color 
of  the  glumes  of  these  grains,  or  the  number  of  grains  per  spikelet,  even  when 
selection  in  opposition  to  the  line  characters  is  practiced.  After  the  constancy 
of  the  line  character  had  become  apparent,  a  comparison  of  a  number  of 
morphologically  uniform  lines  was  made  to  establish  whether  the  relative 
heritabllity  of  characters  finds  expression  each  year  or  only  in  the  average 
of  several  years.  Finally,  studies  were  made  to  determine  whether  seasonal 
conditions  had  a  definite  infiuence  on  the  characters  under  observation.  The 
work  was  begun  with  four  plants  grown  from  grains  taken  in  1906  from  seed 
of  Sechsamt  oats. 

The  observations  made  on  a  series  of  external  characters  indicated  without 
exception  that  in  a  Johannsen  line  definitely  directed  selection,  even  if  carried 
through  a  comparatively  large  number  of  generations,  does  not  modify  the  line 
character.  The  different  characters  studied  were  the  varying  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  the  highly  modifiable  coloring  of  the  seed  coat,  the  interchange 
between  two  colors  of  the  seed  coat  as  exhibited  in  subvarieties  of  mustard, 
and  the  variable  development  of  the  very  strongly  modifiable  external  characters 
of  hairiness,  the  presence  of  awns  in  the  outer  grains  of  oats,  and  the  number 
of  grains  produced  per  spikelet  in  oats.  A  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous 
qualitative  variation  which  appeared  after  a  varying  number  of  generations 
had  been  self-pollinated  are  reported. 

From  the  results  of  the  breeding  investigations  it  was  concluded  that  cer- 
tain external  characters,  such  as  those  mentioned  above  as  having  been  the 
subject  of  these  studies,  can  not  be  brought,  even  by  means  of  continued  self- 
pollination  and  selection,  to  a  more  definite,  permanent,  and  stronger  expres- 
sion. It  is  stated  that  the  Johannsen  lines  in  question  belong  to  form  groups 
which  either  show  the  several  characters  with  different  degrees  of  modifica- 
tion or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mustard  lines,  represent  subvarieties.  The  state- 
mmt  is  made  that  seed  production  In  the  field  is  more  difficult  when  the  par- 
ticular form  group  has  such  highly  variable  external  characters  as  some  of  the 
Johannsen  lines  of  legumes  and  oats  here  studied.  It  is  believed  that  the  value 
of  continuing  selection  with  self-pollinated  plants  was  further  brought  out  by 
the  possibility  of  spontaneous  qualitative  variations  as  shown  in  these  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  certain  branches  of  a  Johannsen  line  may 
exhibit  a  difference  in  growth  for  several  years.  Spontaneous  quantitative  va- 
riations were  not  observed  in  any  of  the  lines  under  experiment 

(Work  with  field  crops],  A.  Boss  (Minne$ota  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  S5,  S6).— 
The  activities  of  the  sections  of  farm  crops  and  of  plant  breeding  are  briefiy 
noted. 

Sbqieriments  with  different  grades  of  seed  oats  are  r^wrted  as  showing  that 
the  heavier  seed  gave  the  larger  increased  return  for  the  labor  of  preparation, 
and  that  for  certain  varietleB  of  oats  thick  seeding  seemed  to  be  an  advantage. 
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Minnesota  No.  261,  an  early  variety  selected  from  the  Kheraon,  oatsrielded  the 
medium  early  varieties  of  oats  in  the  season^s  trials.  In  seeding  tests  with 
wheat,  1.75  bo.  of  seed  per  acre  yielded  2.2  bo.  more  than  seeding  1.25  bu.,  the 
common  rate  of  drilling. 

The  results  of  forage  crop  studies  indicated  that  as  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
were  secured  where  nurse  crops  were  used  as  where  the  crop  was  sown  alone. 
July  seeding,  when  no  nurse  crop  was  used,  resulted  in  the  best  stands  and  in 
the  best  yields  the  following  year,  as  compared  with  seeding  in  August  tittar 
potatoes  or  barley.  Inoculation  increased  the  yield  and  gave  a  product  richer 
in  protein.  The  soil  transfer  method  of  inoculating  gave  somewhat  better  re- 
sults than  the  use  of  commercial  cultures,  and  the  application  of  lime  gave  a 
definite  increase  in  yield. 

Sudan  grass  gave  an  average  yield  of  8.36  tons  per  acre,  and  where  cut  for 
seed,  700  lbs.  of  seed  were  secured.  The  best  yield  of  hay  was  obtained  by 
drilling  24  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  on  June  15  and  the  best  yield  of  seed  by  sowing 
40  lbs.  of  seed  with  a  grain  drill  on  May  15. 

Experiments  with  sweet  clover  pointed  out  the  value  of  inoculation  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Inoculation  by  transfer  of  sweet  clover  soil  and  the  addition  of 
lime  gave  a  much  larger  yield  than  inoculation  with  sweet  clover  soil  without 
lime  or  inoculation  with  alfalfa  soil  with  lime.  Where  no  treatment  was  given 
the  yield  was  comparatively  small. 

Data  accumulated  in  the  continued  selection  of  wheat  for  14  years,  with  the 
object  of  shortening  the  stem  between  the  head  and  the  upper  leaf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decreasing  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  rust,  are  reported  as 
showing  no  progressive  effect  The  results  of  corn-breeding  work  during  the 
year  indicated  little  correlation  between  earliness  of  germination  and  time  of 
maturity  and  no  appreciable  correlation  bet\veen  the  rapidity  of  germination  of 
seed  of  the  same  ears  tested  under  different  temperatures. 

[Work  with  field  crops],  W.  G.  Taooast,  A.  P.  Eebb,  J.  B.  Gabrett,  and 
F.  0.  Qttereau  (Louiaiana  8ias.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  8-11,  15-17,  27,  28,  29,  S0-S2).— 
At  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  90  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  gave  an  increase  over  check  plats  fertilized  with 
equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  potash,  of  3.03, 
3.55,  and  1.73  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  acre.  A  comparative  test  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  showed  that  calcium  cyanamid  ranked  close  to  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Calcium  nitrate  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  on  sugar 
cane  as  on  com.  A  mixture  of  500  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  250  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  gave  an  increase  of  2.7  tons  of  sugar  cane,  and  a  mixture 
of  500  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  an  increase  of  8.9 
tons,  as  compared  with  no  fertilizer  treatment.  A  similar  experiment  in 
which  tankage  was  used  as  the  source  of  nitrogen  gave  an  increase  of  1.4  tons 
in  the  first  place  and  8.4  tons  in  the  second.  These  results  represent  the 
average  of  four  years.  The  use  of  1.5  in.  of  water  applied  in  irrigating  sugar 
cane  on  April  28,  May  17,  and  May  26,  produced  an  increase  of  7.6  tons  of  cane 
over  an  unirrigated  check  plat. 

The  propagation  of  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane  showed  that  seedling  L  611 
made  a  good  growth  and  contained  14.9  per  cent  of  sucrose  in  the  juice,  or 
from  4.5  to  5  per  cent  more  than  the  juice  of  cane  grown  generally.  The  next 
seedling  in  order  of  value  was  L  231,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  th^ e  were  six 
others  giving  promising  results. 

The  development  of  a  white  flint  corn  similar  to  Yellow  Creole,  which  was 
found  in  variety  tests  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  local  conditions  as  a  general 
field  crop,  is  reported.    Com  fertilized  before  planting  yielded  49.85  bu«,  whilo 
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corn  receiving  the  fertUizer  application  after  planting  yielded  51.45  bu.  per  acre. 
Velvet  beans  proved  a  little  better  than  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  for  green 
manures.  The  results  of  experiments  with  corn  indicated  that  bagasse  had 
no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Other  fertilizer  experiments  with  corn  indicated 
clearly  the  responsive  power  of  stiff  soils  to  pea-vine  fallow  and  the  use  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Alfalfa  produced  8.6  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Kudzu 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  forage  and  gave  evidence  of  its  value  for  smothering 
out  Johnson  grass. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  at  the  State  Station  points  out  that  a  mixture 
of  corn  and  soy  beans,  among  the  different  crops  tested,  gave  the  best  silage. 
The  results  of  culture  tests  indicated  that  there  was  practically  no  difference 
in  yield  from  the  application  of  all  of  the  fertilizer  before  planting,  all  during 
cultivation,  or  half  before  planting  and  half  during  the  cultivation.  Removing 
suckers  from  com  slightly  increased  the  yield  but  not  sufficiently  to  compensate 
for  the  labor.  A  plat  where  cowpeas  were  planted  with  com  when  laid  by, 
followed  by  a  crop  of  clover  in  the  fall  with  a  light  application  of  stable  manure 
every  three  years,  produced  about  five  times  as  much  corn  as  a  plat  receiving 
the  same  cultivation  without  the  manurial  treatment.  Green  manuring  with 
red  clover  seemed  to  give  as  large  a  yield  of  com  as  green  manuring  and  an 
application  of  phosphate  and  lime  in  addition.  Of  20  varieties  of  corn  tested, 
Calhoun  Red  Gob  and  Yellow  Creole  were  among  those  giving  the  best  results 
in  yield  and  in  keeping  qualities. 

Among  the  forage  crops  tested,  Sudan  grass  proved  promising.  It  was 
found  best  to  sow  this  grass  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  per  acre  about  April  1  in  the 
locality  of  the  station.    The  growth  of  ramie  is  reported  as  very  successful. 

At  the  North  Louisiana  Station  rock  phosphate  and  velvet  beans  have  proved 
slightly  inferior  to  acid  phosphate  in  the  production  of  both  corn  and  cotton. 
The  use  of  315  lbs.  of  equal  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate  as  a 
fotllizer  for  Sudan  grass  trebled  the  yield  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  plats 
receiving  no  fertilizer.  In  a  test  of  18  varieties  of  cowpeas,  Whippoorwill, 
Groit,  New  Era,  and  Brabham,  proved  superior.  The  yields  of  14  varieties  of 
soy  beans  varied  from  a  little  over  8  to  20.5  bu.  per  acre,  Hollybrook  being  the 
leading  variety.  Of  18  croJMB,  the  rank-growing  sorghums,  particularly  Honey 
sorghum,  produced  the  heaviest  tonnage  of  silage  and  soiling  materiaL  The 
maximum  yield  secured  was  a  little  over  34  tons  per  acre  on  good,  red, 
sandy  loam  soil  fertilized  with  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate 
per  acre. 

The  highest  yielding  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  under  test  were  Doody  Yam, 
Jersey  Yellow,  and  Southern  Qneen.  Twelve  fertilizer  experiments  with  sweet 
potatoes  did  not  give  results  with  a  degree  of  uniformity  to  warrant  conclu- 
sions. It  la  reported  that  in  a  sweet  potato  storage  house  sweet  potatoes  were 
kept  in  good  condition  with  very  small  loss. 

In  42  tests  in  thinning  cotton,  uniformly  better  results  have  been  secured 
by  following  the  usual  practices. 

Plats  under  a  2,  3,  and  4  year  rotation  experiment  at  the  Rice  Station  gave 
an  average  jrield  of  17.6  barrels  of  rice  per  acre,  while  the  check  plats  con- 
tinuously in  rice  yielded  2.18  barrels  per  acre  of  pure  red  rice.  Corn  and  oats 
were  included  in  the  rotation,  and  it  is  believed  that  rotations  including  upland 
crops  shonld  be  of  long  duration  and  that  under  such  a  system  several  profitable 
crops  of  nee  may  be  grown  in  succession. 

The  use  of  200  lbs.  add  phosphate  per  acre  has  produced  the  most  profitable 
rice  crops  for  five  years  in  succession.  Potash  salts  have  not  shown  any  ap- 
preciable increase  in  yield.    Readily  available  forms  of  nitrogen  were  inferior 
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to  organic  forms  for  Honduras  rice,  but  for  late  matnrini^  varieties  tbe  diflier- 
ences  were  not  great. 

The  Mungo  bean  appeared  to  make  a  heavier  growth  of  vine  than  any  other 
leguminous  crop  grown  at  the  station.  Garlic  also  seemed  to  do  well  on  rioe 
soils. 

Suggrestions  for  the  use  of  fertiliEers  for  tobacco  and  onions  for  1016, 
H.  D.  Haskins  (Mtusachusetts  8ta.  Ore.  60  (1916),  pp.  4), — A  brief  p<9ular 
discussion  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  tobacco  and  onions,  suggesting  for  each 
crop  two  fertilizer  formulas  and  noting  the  value  of  the  use  of  lime. 

Com  in  Montana,  A.  Atkinson  and  M.  L.  Wilson  (MofUana  Sta.  BuL  IVt 
{1915),  pp.  11-128,  flQB.  ^4).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  economic  importance 
of  corn  for  Montana,  reviews  its  history  from  its  earliest  culture  by  the 
Indians  down  to  the  present  day,  presents  notes  on  the  classification  and  vari- 
etal history  of  corn,  describes  a  list  of  varieties  adapted  to  certain  regions  of 
the  State,  and  points  out  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions  on 
the  production  of  the  crop. 

The  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  1913  and  1914  at  Wibaux,  where  the 
conditions  of  eastern  Montana  are  fairly  well  represented,  are  reported  in  tables 
and  diseussed.  Seven  varieties  of  flint  were  found  to  have  an  average  total  leaf 
area  per  plant  of  1,868.6  sq.  in.,  2  varieties  of  late  flint  of  2,124.4,  8  varieties 
of  semident  of  1,211,  6  varieties  of  early  dent  of  1,119.4,  and  2  varieties  of  late 
dent  2,101.6  and  4,678.2  sq.  in.,  respectively.  The  average  length  of  stalk  was 
47.6  in.  in  the  early  flint,  70.1  in.  in  the  semident,  and  62.6  in.  in  the  early  dent 
varieties.  No  great  variation  was  observed  in  the  lengths  of  the  first  two  or 
three  internodes  of  any  of  the  groups.  Of  the  stalks  studied  the  early  flint 
varieties  had  from  6  to  9  internodes,  the  semident  8  to  11,  and  the  early  dent 
9  to  10.  In  the  early  flint  group  the  internodes  were  also  much  shorter  than  in 
the  other  groups.  The  early  flint,  early  dent,  and  semident  groups  had  about 
the  same  shelling  percentage,  which  varied  from  70  to  80  per  cent  The  propoi^ 
tions  of  coarse  and  fine  stalk,  shelled  com,  and  cob  were  detennined  and  are 
reported  in  a  table.  The  results  of  variety  tests  at  Wibaux  and  at  the  Huntiey 
substation  are  also  tabulated. 

Com:  Varieties,  ear-row,  and  limiting  factor  tests,  W.  L.  Hijtghinson 
i8<mth  Carolina  Sta.  Bid.  186  (1916),  pp.  i^).— The  results  of  variety  and  ear- 
to-row  tests  conducted  at  the  station  and  the  Pee  Dee  substation  are  tabulated. 
Data  secured  in  fertilizer  and  culture  tests  made  at  the  Pee  Dee  substation  in 
1914  and  1915  are  also  reported. 

In  1913  the  yields  of  27  varieties  at  the  station  ranged  from  28.3  to  49  bu. 
per  acre,  Surecropper  being  the  leading  variety,  and  in  1915  the  yields  of  9 
varieties  ranged  from  24.5  to  87.5  bu.,  Ooker  Williamson  being  the  leading  sort 
At  the  Pee  Dee  substation  No.  181,  among  20  varieties,  stood  flrst  in  yield  in 
1914  with  52.7  bu.  per  acre,  and  Chappell  Oarric,  among  17  varieties  in  1915, 
with  52.1  bu. 

Bar-to-row  tests  at  the  station  in  1913  indicated  differences  in  yielding  capacity 
ranging  from  27.7  to  77.7  bu.  per  acre,  and  in  1915  from  5.2  to  59.7  bu.  At  the 
Pee  Dee  substation  in  a  similar  test  in  1914,  the  lowest  producing  ear  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  24.3  and  the  highest  at  the  rate  of  50.3  bu.  per  acre. 

The  results  secured  in  the  fertilizer  tests  led  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrogen 
is  the  element  most  needed  under  the  conditions  of  the  test  The  culture  testa 
indicated  that  the  method  of  planting  com  in  the  water  furrow  betweoi  beds 
and  applying  all  fertilizers  to  the  growing  crop  may  have  some  merit  A  plat 
treated  in  this  way  yielded  at  the  rate  of  48  bu.  per  acre,  or  more  than  any  one 
of  four  otbw  methods  of  culture  under  experiment 
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Vleld  ooiit  In  irwteni  Wasliiiiirton,  B.  B.  Stookkt  (WaMnoUm  8ia^  West. 
Wa9K  8ta.  Mo.  BuL,  4  {1916),  No.  t,  pp.  7-^).— The  possCbUlty  of  growing  com 
in  westan  Washington  is  discoased  and  some  of  the  experimental  work  with 
com  by  the  gobetation  is  briefly  noted.  CSonclusions  based  on  general  obserya- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  restats  of  experiments,  are  presented,  and  Minnesota  No. 
IS.  Rutherford  Dent,  Pearsall  Dent,  Northwestern  Smoky  Dent,  Windos  White 
Dent,  and  King  Phillip  are  described  with  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  region. 

Wilt-reslBtant  Tarleties  of  cotton,  E.  F.  Oattthsn  {Alabama  Col.  8ta.  BuL 
189  {1916) t  pp.  67-^8,  pL  i,  /Iff.  i).— Tests  made  of  wilt-resistant  varieties  of 
cotton  in  cooperation  with  farmers  having  snitable  lands  are  reported,  and 
notes  are  given  on  the  nature  of  cotton  wilt  and  on  methods  of  controlling  the 
disease.  The  wilt-resistant  varieties,  Dillon,  Modella,  Gook,  Wood,  Ck)vington- 
Toole,  Wilt-Resistant,  Tri-Gook.  Gook  807-6,  Dixie,  and  Dix-Aflfl,  used  in  the 
experiment,  are  briefly  described. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  varieties  tested,  based  on  the  value  of  lint  and 
seed  per  acre  as  indicated  by  the  average  results  of  15  experiments,  showed 
the  following  total  values  per  acre :  Gook,  nonresistant  strain,  $26.78 ;  Modella, 
$28.96;  Wood,  $83.09;  Dixie,  $88.22;  Gook  307-6,  $34.17;  Govington-Toole, 
$8142;  and  Tri-Gook,  $40.58  per  acre.  The  range  of  gains  from  resistant 
varieties  extended  from  8.1  per  cent  with  Wood  to  51.3  per  cent  with  Tri-Gook. 
The  average  percentage  of  loss  of  plants  from  wilt  in  these  tests  was  as  follows : 
Cook,  nonresistant  strain,  40.3;  Wood,  15.1;  Modella,  14.7;  Govington-Toole, 
10.5;  Cook  807-6,  9.8;  Dixie,  8.5;  Tri-Gook,  7.8;  and  Dillon,  5.4  per  cent  Dix- 
Aflfi  lost  no  plants  in  the  two  experiments  in  which  it  was  planted. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  wilt-resistant  varieties  differ  slightly  in  their 
relative  earllnees  and  that  they  are  somewhat  later  in  the  time  of  opening  than 
such  standard  varieties  as  Cleveland,  Gook,  and  Triumph.  Among  the  resistant 
varieties  tested  those  ranking  highest  in  total  money  value  of  seed  and  lint 
per  acre  were  the  earliest  and  turned  out  about  40  per  cent  of  lint 

Xethods  and  results  of  breeding  flax,  L.  Althauzbn  (Althauben)  {Zhur. 
Opytn.  Agron.  {Rust.  Jour.  Expi.  Landto.),  15  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  It^S,  fign. 
12). — ^This  article  describes  the  methods  of  flax  breeding  employed  by  the  agri- 
cultural chemical  laboratory  at  St  Petersburg,  together  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  work  is  planned  to  bring  practical  results  in  a  short 
time  and  at  a  low  expenditure  of  cost  and  effort  Some  of  the  more  general 
resolts  are  briefly  noted. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  from  a  single  selection  made  in  1909  there  were  obtained 
from  the  same  variety  seven  different  forms,  among  them  one  presenting  with 
other  characters  an  average  length  of  stem  of  80.6  cm.  (81.4  in.)  up  to  the 
point  of  branching  and  another  with  only  47.9  cm.  as  the  corresponding  figure. 
Selections  made  in  1911  of  24  conmionly  grown  varieties  of  flax  and  propagated 
for  two  generations  showed  that  these  varieties  represented  a  mixture  of  forms. 
The  isolation  of  forms  not  only  exhibited  marked  differences  in  height  of  plant, 
length  of  stem,  and  similar  readily  recognizable  characters,  but  also  variations 
in  the  color  and  size  of  the  blossoms  and  other  minor  or  less  apparent  qualities. 
One  of  the  forms  isolated  had  an  average  blossom  diameter  of  1.95  cm.  as  com- 
pared vrith  1.79  cm.  and  1.67  cm.  for  a  conm[ion  variety  grown  as  a  check  and  a 
small  blofisomed  form,  respectively. 

Hatal  flrrass,  a  southern  perennial  hay  crop,  S.  M.  Tract  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr., 
Farmer^  Bid.  726  {1916),  pp.  16,  fign.  -»).— Historical,  descriptive,  and  cultural 
notes  are  given  on  Natal  grass,  and  its  value  and  uses  are  set  forth.   An  analysis 
of  Natal  grass  hay  is  included. 
56498*--16 4 
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Field  peaa,  N.  S.  Robb  (Idaho  8ta.  Cire.  2  (1916),  pp.  B,  fg.  1).—A  brief 
popular  account  discussing  the  adaptation  of  field  peas  to  climate  and  soil,  tbe 
principal  varieties,  and  the  culture  and  uses  of  tbe  crop. 

Effect  of  dimatic  factors  on  the  hydrocjanic-add  content  of  sorsrliiunf 
J.  J.  WnxjLicAiT  and  R.  M.  West  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr,  Research,  S 
(1916),  No.  7,  pp.  261-272,  figs.  4). — ^The  experiments  here  described  were  in 
continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  234),  and  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  in  1915  to  study  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  on  the  amount  of  glucosid  in  the  sorghum  plant  For  this 
purpose  two  varieties  of  sorghum.  Southern  Gane  and  Early  Amber,  were 
grown  on  plats  in  Minnesota,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  South  Dakota,  under  widely 
different  climatic  and  cultural  conditions.  The  results  are  presented  graphi- 
cally and  in  their  discussion  the  factors  which  might  have  any  bearing  on 
the  cause  of  the  variations  in  cyanid  content  or  throw  any  light  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  glucosid  dhurrin  in  sorghum  are  specially  considered. 

The  amount  of  dhurrin  in  each  plant  was  found  to  vary  considerably.  An 
unhealthy  condition  of  plants,  from  whatever  cause,  was  usually  associated 
with  a  higher  hydrocyanic-acid  content  than  was  found  in  healthy  plants.  It 
is  thought  possible  that  under  such  conditions  the  plant  produces  more  glucosid 
for  the  sake  of  the  stimulating  hormones  in  it  The  apparent  effect  of  humidity 
and  temperature  on  the  amount  of  cyanid  in  sorghum  is  considered  as  probably 
due  to  the  indirect  effect  on  the  rate  of  growth.  Adequate  water  supply  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  low  and  inadequate  by  a  high  cyanic  acid  content 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  need  of  glucosid  stimulation  when 
the  water  supply  becomes  low.  The  character  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
reported  as  affecting  the  distribution  of  dhurrin  between  leaves  and  stalks. 
There  was  found  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  in  the  thick  heavy  stalks 
than  in  the  slender  ones.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  consistent  daily  variation 
in  the  amount  of  dhurrin,  and  that  this  argues  against  the  functioning  of 
this  glucosid  as  a  food  storage.  The  Southern  Cane  in  every  plat  but  one 
had  a  higher  content  of  hydrocyanic  acid  than  the  Early  Amber,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  varietnl  difference  Is  probably  of  more  weight  in  determining 
the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  sorghum  than  are  the  conditions  of  growth. 

Kitrogen  content  of  the  wheat  of  the  Transvolga  region,  N.  TuukiKov 
(TuLAJKOw)  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  15  (1914), 
No.  1,  pp.  1-11) . — Results  of  analyses  made  during  the  four  years  beginning 
with  1910  by  the  experiment  station  at  Besentschuk  showed  that  the  nitrogen 
content  of  hard  and  soft  wheats  from  this  region  was  about  the  same,  and 
that  the  average  nitrogen  content  of  the  hard  and  soft  wheats  grown  in  1911 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  government  of  Ssamara  was  the  same.  The 
grain  of  different  botanical  subvarieties  of  spring  wheat  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  showed  no  differences  in  the  content  of  total 
nitrogen.  It  is  stated  that  variations  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  wheat  of  the 
harvest  of  a  particular  year  and  produced  under  identical  climatic  conditions 
must  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  and  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  soil  solution,  as  botanical  differences  have  no  in^uence  in  this 
connection. 

Further  observations  on  combating  weeds  with  kainit,  T.  REiiv  and 
J.  Vasters  (Laitdw.  Jahrb.,  4S  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  157-169,  pis.  4).— The  effect 
of  applying  kainit,  calcium  cyanamid,  and  iron  sulphate  in  controlling  ragwort, 
cornflower,  wild  poppy,  wild  radish,  coltsfoot,  wild  mustard,  Canada  thistle, 
sour  thistle,  and  colchicum  was  observed  in  field  and  pot  experiments. 

The  results  confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn  from  previous  work,  and  brought 
out  again  the  value  of  kainit  in  the  control  of  weeds,  especiaU^^  wild  mustard. 
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Wild  radish,  and  cornflower.  Kainlt  was  most  effective  when  brought  In  con- 
tact with  the  plants  when  these  were  In  the  Initial  stages  of  development  It 
was  not  found  desirable  to  delay  the  application  beyond  the  appearance  of  the 
first  flower  buds  of  the  weeds  studied.  The  best  results  with  reference  to 
injuring  the  weeds  and  benefiting  the  crop  were  secured  when  application  was 
made  at  the  time  the  grain  plants  began  to  stooL  It  is  pointed  out  that  fer- 
tilizing with  Icalnit  before  seeding  is  frequently  of  greater  benefit  to  the  weeds 
than  to  the  crop,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  rye  fields  infested  with  corn- 
flower. 

The  statement  is  made  that  If  the  use  of  kalnit  is  to  be  satisfactorily  effective 
an  adequate  quantity  must  be  applied  when  the  plants  are  wet  from  dew  or 
rain  and  the  kainit  solution  must  remain  active  on  the  parts  of  the  plants 
above  ground  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Fot  weed  control  the  use  of  about 
1,300  lbs.  of  kainit  per  acre  is  recommended. 

Iron  sulphate  and  calcium  cyanamid  were  generally  less  effective  than 
icalnit.  The  wild  pqppy  proved  most  sensitive  to  calcium  cyanamid,  and  in 
these  tests  a  mixture  of  068  lbs.  of  kainit  and  67  lbs.  of  calcium  cyanamid  per 
acre  proved  more  injurious  to  cornflower  than  double  the  quantity  of  each 
substance  when  applied  alone. 

HOBTICTTLTTTBE. 

The  present  status  of  vegetable  breeding,  E.  von  Tschebmak  (ZUchr. 
PfUmzenzHcM,,  4  {1916),  Vo,  1,  pp.  65-104) .—The  more  Important  results  of 
breeding  investigations  with  different  kinds  of  vegetables  are  reviewed.  A 
bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  included. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  various  vegetables  on  low  moor  land,  Alvzs 
{MUt.  Ver.  Fdrd.  Moorhtdtur  Deut.  Reiche,  S3  {1915),  No.  IS,  pp.  «87-W«).— 
Fertilizer  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  vegetables  conducted  in  1014 
under  the  direction  of  the  German  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Horticulture 
and  the  Association  of  German  Vegetable  Growers  are  reported. 

Vegetable  tests  on  sandy  soil  at  the  TTmatilla  Experiment  Farm,  R.  W. 
Ajluen  {Oreffon  8ta.  Bttl.  1S6  {1916),  pp.  S-S8,  fia$.  9).— This  bulletin  presents 
the  results  of  variety  and  cultural  tests  of  various  vegetables  conducted  during 
the  past  six  years.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  two  general  crop 
divisions,  namely,  important  vegetable  crops  and  minor  truck  crops,  the  latter 
crops  being  poorly  adapted  to  the  district  or  of  only  secondary  commercial 
importance.  Included  in  the  crops  which  are  promising  on  account  of  their 
production  and  marketing  possibilities  are  asparagus,  eggplant,  muskmelons, 
onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  and  watermelons. 

The  vegetable  garden  in  New  Hampshire,  J.  B.  Scherbbb  (V.  H.  Col.  Bwt. 
BiiL  6  {1916),  pp.  J^,  flga.  M).— The  principles  of  vegetable  gardening  are  here 
considered  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  home  garden  and 
the  small  commercial  garden. 

Ve^retable  growing  {Ma9S.  [Btf.]  Agr.  Bui.  5,  B.  ed.,  rev.  {1916),  pp.  185,  plM. 
15,  flffM.  i^).—Some  of  the  articles  In  the  previous  edition  of  this  bulletin 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  589)  have  been  superseded  by  new  ones  and  a  number  of  other 
new  articles  relating  to  vegetable  growing  have  been  added.  The  subject 
matter  as  a  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Specific  chemical  and  structural  Tarlations  caused  by  grafting  the  tomato 
on  the  cabbasre,  L.  Daniel  {Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [PaHsh  162  {1916),  No.  11, 
pp.  397-^99).— The  variations  here  described  consist  of  the  development  of 
granular  cellules  containing  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  cabbage  and  the  occurrence 
in  the  cabbage  throughout  the  region  of  the  union  of  a  well-developed  internal 
medullary  liber  similar  to  that  of  the  tomato,  r^^^^T^ 
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Th«  fmitliiff  relations  of  -vmxloiu  gmrdoi  forms  of 
T.  BoKMXB  iZi9chr.  Pflatufengucht^  4  {1916),  No.  1,  99-  i£^iii).— The  reBOlte 
are  glyen  of  self  and  cross  pollination  ezperimentB  conducted  In  1914  and  1915 
with  kale,  kohl-rabl,  Bmssels  sprouts,  and  cabbage. 

Thinirs  to  be  emphasized  in  present  day  horticulture,  U.  P.  HEmcK  (N.  Y. 
Dept  Affr,  Bid.  74  (1915),  pp.  2489-2501).— A  review  of  some  results  of  ei^ieri- 
ment  station  work.  Among  the  subjecti  considered  are  fertiliser  experiments 
with  apples,  improving  old  varieties  of  fruiti,  cultural  tests  of  Burc^iean 
grapes,  fruits  resistant  to  insects  and  fungi,  fruit  stocks,  methods  of  Improving 
sise,  quality,  and  color  in  aiH^^les,  and  profits  from  an  apple  orchard. 

Fruit  growing  in  Spain,  O.  FkbnXitob  ds  la  Rosa  (BoL  Agr,  T6c.  y  Beom., 
7  {191S),  No$.  80,  pp.  ISS-HB;  81,  pp.  819^&at;  8B-^,  pp.  921-999;  84,  pp.  lOlS^ 
iOSi).— An  economic  study  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Spain  with  reference  to  its 
history,  present  status,  and  factors  influencing  its  future  development. 

The  sorting,  sizing,  packing,  and  storing  of  fruit,  B.  L.  Maskict.t.  (Froiw. 
Penimula  Hort.  Boc.  [Del.},  29  {1916),  pp.  -fl--J7).— A  popular  paper  on  the 
hBp^iHng  and  storing  of  apples  in  which  some  of  the  results  are  given  of  sturage 
investigations  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  act  relating  to  the  standardisation  of  fruit  packing,  G.  P.  Wsldor 
{Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Col.,  5  {1916),  No.  4.  PP.  125-128)  .—The  text  is  given  of 
the  California  fruit-packing  act  which  went  into  effect  August  9,  1915. 

Beoent  developments  in  sulphur  sprays,  J.  P.  Stbwabt  {Tran$.  lU.  HarL 
Boc,  n.  9er.,  49  {1915),  pp.  186-198).— In  this  paper  the  author  gives  fipedal 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  materials  used  in  sulphur  preparations 
intended  for  spraying  purposes. 

Aesults  of  spraying  experiments  for  1915,  Neoga  station,  Cumberland 
County,  O.  S.  Watkins  {Trans.  III.  Hort.  80c.,  n.  aer.,  49  {1915),  pp.  202-^1).—' 
In  continuation  of  previous  experiments  conducted  at  Neoga  (B.  S.  R.,  85. 
p.  89),  experiments  were  conducted  in  two  orchards  in  1915.  The  chief  lines 
of  investigation  Included  tests  of  several  proprietary  sprays  in  comparison 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime-sulphur-arsenate  of  lead,  a  comparative  test 
of  several  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead,  tests  of  the  effect  of  special  sprays 
against  codling  moth  infestation  as  applied  at  various  times  throughout  the 
season,  a  comparison  of  certain  standard  nozzles,  and  a  test  of  a  dusting 
machine  and  dust  sprays.  The  data  secured  are  presented  in  tabular  form 
and  discussed. 

In  view  of  seasonal  conditions  the  results  as  a  whole  were  not  favorable  for 
drawing  definite  conclusions.  The  following  conclusions,  however,  appear  to 
hold  good  in  any  season.  Blackleaf  40  should  not  be  used  with  arsenate  of 
lead  without  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur,  as  it  dwarfs  the  fruit  Niagara 
soluble  sulphur  in  combination  with  arsenate  of  lead  should  not  be  used  on 
apple  trees,  as  the  trees  thus  far  sprayed  with  this  combination  have  been 
seriously  injured. 

Intercropping  the  young  orchard:  From  an  economic  standpoint,  M.  G. 
BiTBBrrr  {N.  T.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  I4  {1915),  pp.  2502-2511,  fig.  i).— A  discussion 
of  the  cost  of  production  in  orcharding,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
intercrops  to  reduce  this  cost  Data  are  given  showing  the  economic  results  of 
intercropping  as  practiced  in  the  author's  orchards. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  A.  O.  Tubnst  {Rpt.  Agr.  New  Brunswick, 
1916,  pp.  100-1 14,  pl9.  2). — ^A  progress  report  on  the  work  of  the  horticultural 
division  for  the  year  1915,  Including  data  on  the  cost  of  operations  and  returns 
secured  in  some  demonstration  apple  orchards. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  apple  scab  in  one  orchard  of  45-yearK>ld  Fameuse 
trees  it  was  decided  to  top-work  the  trees  to  some  other  variety.    Records  were 
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kept  and  are  here  giyen  showing  the  cost  of  top-working,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  fruit  harvested  from  top-worked  trees  as  compared  with  similar  ungrafted 
Fameuse  trees.  The  total  cost  for  one  season  in  top-working  these  trees  to 
another  variety  was  $1,215  per  tree. 

An  experiment  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether  apple  scab  could  be  con- 
trolled to  any  extent  by  removing  and  destroying  the  affected  twigs  before  the 
sporeB  had  a  chance  to  germinate.  The  trees  received  the  usual  spraying.  The 
results,  although  not  conclusive,  indicate  that  the  removal  of  the  twigs  does  aid 
in  checking  the  scab.  In  the  three  previous  years  the  trees  had  been  sprayed 
thoroughly  without  producing  any  marked  improvement,  whereas  in  the  present 
season  they  produced  nearly  all  clean  fruit  in  one  of  the  worst  scab  seasons  for 
years.  A  similar  experiment  in  removing  and  burning  the  fallen  leaves  early 
in  the  spring  indicates  that  this  practice  is  also  successful  in  checking  the  scab. 

The  cherries  of  Japan,  B.  H.  Wilson  {Pubs.  Arnold  Arboretum,  No.  7  {1916), 
pp.  Jr/y+^,  pl9»  8). — ^This  comprises  an  enumeration  and  description  of  the 
Japanese  species  of  cherries.  The  work  is  based  upon  investigations  conducted 
by  the  author  in  Japan,  including  studies  of  collected  material  and  material 
preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  Tokyo. 

Peach  spraying  experiments,  1915,  Walter  White  orchard,  near  Gentralia, 
HL,  O.  S.  Watkins  {Trans.  lU.  Hort.  8oc.,  n.  «er.,  49  {1915),  pp.  198-tM). — 
Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  value  of  different  sprays  used  on  a  two-acre 
peach  orchard  at  Gentralia  in  1915.  The  test  included  a  number  of  brands  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  soluble  sulphur,  copper  ferrocyanid,  commercial  lime-sulphur, 
and  dust  spray. 

The  ffrape  induatry  in  Calif omU  {Cat.  State  Bd.  VU.  Oomrs.  Bui.  6  {1916), 
pp.  15).— A  statistical  review  of  the  grape,  wine,  and  raisin  industry  in  Gali- 
fcnmia  for  the  year  1915,  including  some  comparative  data  for  1914.  A  table 
is  also  given  showing  carload  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits. 

Beport  of  the  National  Consrress  of  Viticulture,  held  at  Pamplona,  Spain, 
July,  1912  (Afem.  Oen.  Ses.  Cong.  Nae.  Vit.,  1912,  pp.  XXXIX+559,  pis.  5,  figs. 
19). — ^This  comprises  a  general  account  of  the  sessions  of  the  National  Ck>n- 
gress  of  Viticulture  at  Pamplona,  Spain,  in  July,  1912,  together  with  the  papers, 
some  50  in  number,  presented  at  the  congress. 

The  more  important  themes  discussed  include  methods  of  combating  various 
insect  pests  and  diseases ;  protection  of  vineyards  from  late  frosts  and  other  cli- 
matic disturbances;  marketing  problems;  the  culture  of  grapes  in  connection 
with  other  crops ;  the  reconstitution  of  phylloxera-infested  vineyards,  including 
observations  on  various  American  stocks;  direct-bearing  grapes  and  hybrid 
direct-bearing  grapes;  adaptation  of  varieties  to  different  types  of  soil;  fer- 
tilizers ;  methods  of  pruning ;  methods  of  preparing  and  conserving  wines ;  and 
methods  of  preventing  the  falsification  of  wines.  Although  the  majority  of  the 
papers  relate  to  Spanish  conditions,  a  number  of  papers  by  French  viticultnrists 
and  viticultural  investigators  were  presented,  together  with  papers  on  the  viti- 
coltural  industries  in  Hungary,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 

Grape  growing  in  the  Naslk  District,  H.  V.  Goub  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  BuL 
71  {1915),  pp.  £5,  pis.  5).— A  practical  treatise  on  grape  growing  in  the  Nasik 
District,  India,  the  subject  matter  being  based  largely  on  the  author's  expe- 
rience in  growing  Vinifera  grapes. 

Beuewlng  old  citrus  trees,  A.  D.  Shamkl  {Col.  Citrogr.,  1  {1916),  No.  7, 
pp.  t,  J,  fig.  i).— ^The  author  cites  the  beneficial  results  secured  as  to  yield  and 
quality  of  fruit  when  old  apple  trees  are  severely  cut  back.  Attention  is  then 
called  to  the  practice  employed  in  Bahia  navel  orange  groves  in  which  the 
trees  after  20  to  25  years  begin  to  lose  their  power  of  producing  profitable 
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crops.  The  old  tops  are  remoYed  at  this  period  and  new  mom  crown.  It  \m 
claimed  by  the  growers  that  the  renewed  trees  prodace  larger  and  better  fmits 
than  the  original  b<N:e  at  any  time.  A  study  of  the  performance  records  of 
the  renewed  trees  appeared  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  growers.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  studying  the  effect  of  renewal  of  old 
navel  trees  in  California  in  conjunction  with  the  maintenance  of  indlTidnal 
tree  records  with  reference  to  the  time  of  pruning,  the  cultural  treatments, 
amount  of  fruit  produced,  etc 

Bibbed  Valenda  sport,  H.  J.  Wbbbb  {Oai.  OUroffr.,  1  (1916),  No.  7,  p.  S, 
fig,  i).— A  descripticm  with  Illustrations  is  given  of  a  variation  of  the  Valencia 
orange  in  which  the  fruit  is  ribbed. 

FreUminary  results  on  buddinir  luid  grafting  eKperlments  witb  cacao, 
H.  VAN  Gent  (Meded.  Cultuurtuin  {Buitenzorffh  No.  5  {1915),  pp.  9,  pte.  5). — 
Budding  and  grafting  experiments  conducted  in  the  Buitenzorg  gardens  are  re- 
ported. 

Method  in  manuxlal  eaqjieriments  witb  trees  {Agr.  News  [Bar&€ido«],  IS 
(1916)  t  No.  S66,  pp.  HS'-Ul). — ^A  brief  description  of  methods  employed  In 
manurial  experiments  with  coconuts  and  cacao  trees  in  the  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana. 

Manurial  eocpeiiments  on  coconuts,  1914-15,  J.  db  Vbbtbuil  (But.  Dept. 
Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  15  {1916),  No,  t,  pp.  5(^^6,  pU,  5).— -This  report 
deals  with  the  fourth  year's  results  of  manurial  experiments  with  coconuts 
being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinidad  Board  of  Agriculture 
(B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  236). 

Coconut  experiments,  G.  H.  Knowlbs  (Dept,  Agr.  Fiji  BuL  8  {1915),  pp.  B, 
pis.  2). — ^An  outline  is  given  of  selection  experiments  with  coconuts  b^ng  con- 
ducted on  Viti  Levu,  Fiji,  including  notes  on  the  methods  used  in  selecting 
seed  nuts  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  varieties  selected. 

Germinating  coconuts,  O.  F.  Oook  and  C.  B.  Dotu  {Jour.  Heredity,  7  {1916), 
No.  4,  pp.  148-157,  flfft.  6). — ^An  illustrated  study  of  the  germinating  coconut 

The  grafting  of  coffee,  W.  M.  van  Heltbn  {Meded.  Cidtuurtuln  {Buitengorg'l^ 
No.  4  {1915),  pp.  11,  pis.  S,  figs.  S). — ^Methods  of  grafting  coffee  are  described, 
and  a  list  is  given  of  the  grafts  of  various  varieties  of  Imported  coffees  in  the 
Buitenzorg  gardens  in  1014-16. 

Growing  melons  on  trees,  J.  B.  Hiogins  (Jour.  Heredity,  7  {1916),  No.  5, 
pp.  t08-220,  figs.  7). — ^An  account  of  the  papaya  with  special  reference  to  irregu- 
larities in  sex  and  methods  of  breeding  desirable  types.  The  subject  matter  is 
based  largely  on  the  work  of  the  author  and  V.  S.  Holt  at  the  Hawaii  Experi- 
ment Station  <E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  841). 

Top-working  pecan  trees,  E.  J.  Ktu  {Agr.  and  Meeh.  Col.  Tew.  Smt.  BuL 
B-tl  {1916),  pp.  7,  figs.  6). — Directions  are  given  for  top-working  pecan  trees 
by  using  different  methods  of  budding. 

Commercial  production  of  thymol  from  borsemint  (Monarda  punctata), 
S.  G.  Hood  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  S7B  {1916),  pp.  12). -^Aa  a  result  of  selection 
experiments  with  horsemint  (if.  punctata),  here  briefly  described,  the  author 
has  been  successful  in  securing  an  improved  form  more  luxuriant  in  growth 
and  with  a  higher  thymol  content  than  in  the  wild  form.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  selection  work  has  been  carried  far  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  this  im- 
proved form  for  the  commercial  production  of  thymol  in  the  United  States. 
Cultural  methods  for  horsemint  are  here  discussed,  together  with  methods  of 
harvesting,  distillation,  and  extraction  of  the  thymol. 

During  the  past  five  years  areas  up  to  one  acre  in  extent  have  been  grown 
on  various  soils.    The  results  show  that  an  average  production  of  20  lbs.  of 
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oil,  or  about  12.86  lbs.  of  pure  thymol,  per  acre  from  first-year  plantiiigs  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  crop.  The  estimated  returns  baaed  on  the  work  done 
thus  Ht  show  that  a  profit  of  about  $16  per  acre  may  be  expected  as  an  average 
for  a  5-year  period,  fience,  it  is  concluded  that  the  production  of  thymol  might 
t>e  profitable  when  grown  in  connection  with  other  oil-yielding  plants  for  which 
a  distilling  apparatus  is  required. 

Beautiful  gardens  In  America,  Louise  Shelton  (New  York:  Charles  ScrUh 
ner'M  Sons,  1915,  pp.  XF/-h[87],  pis,  i55).— An  Illustrated  work  in  which  are 
shown  types  of  American  gardens,  covering  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
aim  has  been  to  show  those  gardens  which  represent  the  development  of  the 
owner's  ideal  rather  than  imitations  of  foreign  types  of  formal  gardens. 

Every  woman's  flower  garden.  Mast  ELamfden  (New  York:  Duffleld  d  Co., 
1915,  pp.  IX-\-S5S,  pis.  5f  figs.  85). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  ornamental  gardening 
with  suggestions  relative  to  garden  design  and  plants  for  different  types  of 
gardens. 

Hotes  on  new  plants  and  plants  not  well  known,  W.  Hunt  (Ann.  Rpt.  HorU 
8ocs.  Ont.,  10  {1915),  pp.  57-64,  figs.  2).— This  comprises  a  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  newer  or  less-known  plants  that  have  been  tested  in  the  flower  borders 
and  grounds  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  CJoUege  during  the  past  flve  years. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  that  have  proved  to  be  most  adapted  for 
the  amateur's  garden. 

Popular  hardy  perennials,  T.  W.  Sanders  (London:  W.  H.  d  L.  CoUingridge, 
[1916],  pp.  [6]+U0,  pis.  17,  figs.  2-^2).— This  work  deals  with  popular  hardy 
perennials  relative  to  their  cultivation  in  beds,  borders,  the  wild  and  woodland 
garden,  and  by  the  water  side.  The  propagation  of  hardy  perennials  is  also 
discussed,  and  descriptions  given  of  the  most  attractive,  useful,  and  easily 
grown  genera,  species,  and  varieties. 

BreedinsT  Nephrolepis  ferns,  S.  Boshnakian  {Jour.  Heredity,  7  (1916),  No. 
5,  pp.  225-236,  figs.  8). — ^An  account  of  the  Nephrolepis  ferns  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  different  types  of  sports  and  methods  of  propagating  and 
disseminating  them. 

The  history,  development,  and  propacration  of  the  lilac,  J.  Dunbas  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Hort,  Socs.  Ont.,  10  (1915),  pp.  75-81). — ^An  address  before  the  Horti- 
cultural Societies  of  Ontario,  1915,  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  history  of 
the  lilac  and  the  development  of  the  present  improved  types.  A  selection  is 
given  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  of  lilacs. 

Preliminary  experiments  in  poppy  breeding,  R.  Ranningeb  (Ztschr.  Pflan- 
zenzucht.,  4  (1916),  Vo.  1,  pp.  |5-«-f).— The  results  are  given  of  some  breeding 
and  selection  experiments  with  poppies,  conducted  in  1914  and  1915. 

The  American  rose  annual,  edited  by  J.  H.  McFakland  (Harrishurg,  Pa,: 
American  Rose  Society,  1916,  pp.  15S,  pis.  10,  figs.  7).— This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  annuals  to  be  published  by  the  American  Rose  Society.  It  discusses 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  society  and  contains  articles  dealing  with 
varieties,  the  adaptation  of  the  rose  to  extended  uses,  rose  breeding,  the  literature 
of  the  rose,  the  enemies  of  the  rose,  rose  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  value  of  local  rose  organizations,  cut  fiower  rose  growing, 
and  the  work  of  the  American  Rose  Society.  A  partial  list  is  given  of  American 
hybridized  roses,  with  parentage  and  date  of  introduction  so  far  as  ascer- 
tainable. 

The  best  hardy  conifers,  E.  H.  Wilson  (Gard.  Mag.  [N,  Y.],  22  (1915),  No. 
5,  pp.  145-150,  figs.  18). — Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  large  number  of  hardy 
oonifers  adapted  for  ornamental  planting. 
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Vorestry  handbook. — I,  Vorest  principles  and  practice,  edited  by  R.  Daz^ 
BTiiPLB  Hat  (Sydney:  Oovt.,  1915,  pp.  87,  pfo.  tl,  /lg9,  45).>-The  present  part 
of  this  handbook  consists  of  a  summary  of  nseful  informajtion  bearing  npon 
the  principles  and  practice  of  forestry  in  New  Sonth  Wales.  The  subject  matter 
is  presented  under  the  following  general  headings :  General  principles  of  forestry, 
climatic  and  protective  influence  of  forests,  afforestation,  reafforestation,  identi- 
fication of  timbers,  measurement  and  mensuration  (weight  of  timber,  forest 
assessment  and  survey,  forest  working  systems,  and  timber  physics),  a  treatiae 
on  timber  tests,  and  a  summary  of  results. 

A  practical  treatise  on  sUviculture,  A.  Joltxt  (TraiU  Pratique  de  Sylvi- 
culture, Paris:  J.  B.  BaUlidre  d  Sons,  1916,  2.  ed„  rev,,  pp.  724,  fi09,  ISO), — 
This  work  comprises  a  completely  revised  edition  of  Traits  Pratique  de  Sylvi- 
culture: Les  Forets,  written  by  L.  Boppe  and  the  author,  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  756).    The  work  has  also  been  considerably  enlarged. 

SUviculture,  E.  Maxsdsn  (Antn,  Rpt,  Bd.  Sci.  Advice  India,  19H-1S,  pp.  iM- 
12S), — A  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in  the  more  important  silvicultnral 
investigations  during  the  year. 

The  selection  strip-felling  and  its  system,  G.  Wagneb  (Der  Blendersaum- 
scMag  und  sein  System,  Tubingen:  H,  Laupp'schen  BuchhandXung,  1915,  t, 
em,  ed„  pp.  XII'\-S8t,  pis,  2,  figs,  75).— The  present  edition  of  this  work  (B.  S. 
B.,  27,  p.  444)  has  been  revised  and  slightly  enlarged. 

The  green  book  {Bingham,  Me.:  Kennebec  VdUey  Protee,  Assoc,  [1916^,  pp. 
52,  figs,  10), — ^A  manual  for  the  use  of  lumbermen,  woodsmen,  and  sportsmen 
containing  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  relating  to  protection  of  the  forests 
from  fire  and  miscellaneous  information  of  value  in  the  woods. 

Bailroad  fire  prevention,  W.  T.  Ck>x  {Miwn.  Forest  Serv,  Bui,  2  (1914),  pp. 
29,  figs,  18).— This  report  takes  up  the  different  sections  of  the  Minnesota  forest 
laws  relating  to  railroads  and  reviews  the  progress  made  in  fire  prev^ition 
under  each  section  of  the  laws. 

The  torrents  of  Savoie,  P.  Movgin  {Les  Torrents  de  la  Savoie,  Cfrenoble: 
Boc.  Hist,  Nat,  Savoie,  1914,  pp.  XI-\-1251,  pis,  «9).— In  part  1  of  this  work  the 
author  discusses  in  detail  the  origin  of  the  torrents  in  Savoie,  consideration 
being  given  to  the  topography  of  the  country,  geology  of  the  soil,  climate, 
deforestation,  and  torrential  legislation.  Part  2  consists  of  monographs  on  the 
principal  torrents  of  Savoie. 

The  importance  of  private  forestry  in  Japan,  O.  Shishido  (Jour,  061,  Agr, 
Tohoku  Imp,  Univ,,  7  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  99).— ^This  paper  gives  an  account  of  the 
past  and  present  development  of  private  forestry  in  Japan,  discusses  the  eco- 
nomic importance  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State  of  the  development  of 
private  forests,  and  suggests  methods  leading  to  the  better  development  and 
utilization  of  these  forests. 

Bxtraets  from  the  bulletin  of  the  7orest  Bzperiment  Station,  Mefforo, 
Tokyo  {Tokyo,  Japan:  Bur.  of  Forestry,  Dept,  Agr,  and  Com,,  1915,  pp.  II +221, 
pis,  54,  figs,  4), — The  extracts  here  listed  are  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Meguro,  Tokyo,  and  are  based  on  investigations  made  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1906  to  1014: 

Investigation  of  Tree  Seeds  in  Relation  to  the  Producing  Districts  of  the 
Mother  Trees  and  Their  Descent,  by  H.  Shirasawa  (pp.  1-14) ;  Experiments  on 
the  Preservation  of  Principal  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  by  H.  Shirasawa  and  M. 
Koyama  (pp.  16-27) ;  Oomposition  of  Fallen  Leaves  of  Forest  Trees  and  Their 
Quantitiee  (pp.  28-88),  and  The  Proper  Season  for  Application  of  Fertilixera 
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to  Siigl  (Ofypknneria  japonica)  and  Hinoki  {OhamwcifparU  obUua)  Seedlings 
and  tbe  Bfficacy  of  Fertilizers  (pp.  86-41),  by  S.  Morlya;  Inyestigation  of  the 
Transverse  Strength  in  Wood  (pp.  42-54),  and  Determination  of  the  Calorific 
Power  of  Wood  (pp.  55-58),  by  K.  Moroto;  Experiment  of  the  Electric  Resist- 
ance in  Wood,  by  J.  Hlmma  (pp.  50-65) ;  CJharcoal  Burning  in  Japan  (pp. 
66-76),  and  Condensation  of  Wood  Vinegar  in  Charcoal  Burning  in  Japan  (pp. 
77-«) ;  by  S.  Mimnra ;  Tapping  of  Lac,  by  M.  Moriya  and  H.  Shirasawa  (pp. 
9&-106);  Notes  on  "Shiitake"  {Cortinellus  shiitake)  Culture  (pp.  109-114), 
Besearches  on  the  Culture  of  **  Matsudake  **  (O.  edodes)  (pp.  115-122),  and  Re- 
searches on  the  "White  Judas*  Ear"  (TremeUa  fuoiformis)  (pp.  12»-126),  by 
S.  Mimura;  Notes  on  the  Analytical  Interpretation  of  Growth  Curves  for  Single 
Tree,  and  Stands  and  on  Application  for  the  (Construction  of  Yield  Table  for 
Sugi  (C.  japofUca)  (pp.  151-202),  and  Investigation  on  Form  Height  Tables 
for  the  Principal  Conifers  and  Some  Broad-Leaved  Trees  in  Japan  and  Bases 
<m  Whidi  They  May  Be  Constructed  (pp.  203-221),  by  W.  Terazaki. 

An  inventory  of  Florida's  forests  and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  R.  M. 
Habfkb  (Flo.  Quart.  BuL  Dept.  Agr.,  t6  (1916),  No,  «,  pp.  5-«-f,  flffi.  IB),— A 
survey  of  the  forests  of  Florida  with  reference  to  the  area  and  density  of  the 
ftnrests,  their  distribution  and  character,  frequency  of  fire  in  different  types, 
a»npoeltion,  prevalence  of  species,  rate  of  growth  and  composition,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  fire  and  agriculture  on  the  permanence  of  forests. 

Biennial  report  of  the  forestry  commission  for  the  years  1918-14,  W.  R. 
BiowN,  J.  B.  ToixES,  and  B.  F.  Obeeb  {Bien,  Rpt.  Forestry  Com,  N,  H,,  191S-14, 
pp.  1X4,  P^'  H)' — A  progress  report  of  operations  conducted  by  the  forestry 
eommlBsion,  prlncipaUy  along  the  lines  of  forest  fire  protection,  reforesting 
waste  and  cut-over  land,  acquisition  and  management  of  state  forest  lands, 
and  educational  work  among  woodland  owners. 

Beport  of  the  director  of  forestry  for  the  year  1915,  R.  H.  Campbell  et  al. 
(Dept  IfU,  Canada,  Rpt,  Di/r,  Forestry,  1915,  pp.  iO«,  figs.  M).— The  report 
Includes  a  review  of  the  several  lines  of  work  carried  on  during  the  year,  and 
detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  the  tree  planting  division  and  on  the  forest 
rcgcrvcB  In  the  separate  Provinces,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Products  LalK>ratorie8  of  Canada. 

Vorest  products  of  Canada,  1914. — Lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  compiled 
by  R.  O.  Lewis  and  W.  O.  H.  Botgb  {Dept,  Int,  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bill. 
56  (1916),  pp.  62,  pi,  1). — A  statistical  report  on  the  production  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles  in  the  various  Provinces  of  Canada  during  1914,  including  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  quantities  of  each  species  of  wood  used. 

Bconomic  forest  products,  C.  E.  C.  Cox  (Ami.  Rpt.  Bd,  Soi.  Advice  India, 
t9H^15,  pp.  124-192). ^A  progress  report  for  the  year  1914-16  relative  to 
investigations  dealing  with  forest  products. 

DISEASES  07  PLANTS. 

Wound  parasitism  and  predisposition,  F.  Heske  (Centbl,  Qesam.  Forstw,,  40 
il914),  2fo.  11-12,  pp.  ^M^-^)*— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  host, 
parasite,  enzym,  etc,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  wound  parasitism  re- 
guires  a  real  predisposition  of  the  host  plant  to  attack,  consisting  in  an  altera- 
tion of  the  natural  state  of  the  host  as  a  primary  or  contributory  condition. 
The  situation  as  regards  the  plant  may  also  be  such  as  to  render  attack  com- 
paratively easy  but  yet  not  inevitable.  This  predisposition  consists  not  only 
in  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant»  but  may  relate  to  influences  acting  upon  the 
infective  bodies  alsa 
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Beport  of  the  department  of  veffet&ble  pathology  and  entomology,  P. 
Cabdin  {E8tac,  Expt.  Agron,  [C«&a],  Informe  An,,  S  {1909-19H),  pp.  9S-17S, 
plM.  5). — This  report,  covering  the  period  from  July,  1909,  to  July,  1914,  con- 
tains an  account  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  parasites,  the  host  plants  being 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  their  native  names  in  Spanish,  with 
references  to  bulletins,  circulars,  etc.,  in  cases  in  which  they  have  been  noted 
previously. 

Smuts  of  grain  and  forage  crops  in  Kansas,  L.  B.  Mblchebs  (JToiwiu  Bta. 
Bui.  210  {1916)9  pp.  S-S8r  figs,  20). — ^After  giving  general  statements  regarding 
the  amount  of  loss  due  to  smuts,  the  author  describes  the  important  smut  dis- 
eases in  Kansas,  grouping  them  under  the  headings  of  com  smut  and  head 
smut  of  the  sorghums;  kernel  smut  of  the  sorghums,  stinking  smut  of  wheat, 
smut  of  oats,  covered  smut  of  barley,  and  smut  of  millet ;  and  the  loose  smuts 
of  wheat  and  barley.  These  different  cereal  diseases  are  described  at  some 
length  and  suggestions  given  for  their  control. 

In  connection  with  the  control  of  loose  smut,  the  author  urges  the  neoeasity 
for  seed  plats  so  Isolated  as  to  prevent  infection. 

Experiments  on  varietal  resistance  to  the  bean  and  cotton  anthraenose  dis- 
eases, G.  W.  Edoebton  and  0.  O.  Mobeland  (Louisiana  8ta8.  Bui.  155  {1916), 
pp.  24,  Jigs.  4). — ^A  report  is  given  of  some  experiments  on  the  varietal  resistance 
of  beans  and  cotton  to  anthraenose  diseases. 

The  experiments  with  beans  were  carried  on  in  both  the  field  and  the  green- 
house in  1914,  in  1915  in  the  field,  and  in  the  winter  of  1914-15  in  the  green- 
house, cultures  of  CoUetotrichum  lindemuthianum  from  different  sections  and 
from  different  varieties  of  beans  being  tested.  As  a  result  of  their  experiments 
the  authors  conclude  that  the  bean  anthraenose  fungus  is  composed  of  different 
strains  which  affect  different  varieties  of  beans  differently.  Some  varieties 
were  susceptible  to  many  different  strains  of  the  fungus,  while  others  were 
resistant  to  some  strains  but  susceptible  to  others.  Some  varieties  of  beans 
were  found  practically  immune  to  some  strains  of  the  fungus.  The  reason 
for  this  behavior  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  bean  anthraenose  fungus 
is  not  variable,  and  is  unable  to  adjust  itself  to  slight  variations  in  the  host 
plant,  and  as  varieties  of  beans  are  said  not  to  cross  readily  there  are  no 
intermediate  forms,  which  would  permit  the  specialization  seen  in  the  different 
strains. 

The  experiments  with  cotton  anthraenose  (C.  gossypii)  were  conducted  in 
the  field,  as  it  was  impossible  to  grow  a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  to  maturity 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  data  secured  were  obtained  by  natural  infections  In 
which  the  varieties  were  grown  between  rows  of  badly  infected  plants,  and 
by  artificial  infections  in  which  the  flowers  were  inoculated  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  anthraenose  fungus.  In  the  case  of  the  experiments  with  cotton,  the 
anthraenose  fungus  was  found  more  variable  and  was  able  to  adjust  itself  to 
variations  in  the  host  plant  more  readily  than  the  bean  anthraenose  fungus. 
CJotton  varieties  were  not  found  to  show  any  marked  variability  in  regard  to 
their  resistance  to  anthraenose.  All  the  varieties  tested  seemed  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease,  and,  although  in  some  cases  slight  differences  were 
noted,  these  are  not  considered  of  importance. 

A  rust  of  Astragalus  sinicus  and  two  fungous  diseases  of  mulberry,  H. 
NoMUBA  {Atti  1st.  Bot.  R.  Univ.  Pavia,  2.  ser.,  9  {1911),  pp.  S7,  58).— Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  supposedly  new  species  of  fungi,  Coryneum  mori  and 
PJioma  niphonia  on  Morus  alba,  and  Tuberculina  nomuriana  on  A.  sinicus. 

A  new  smut  fungus  on  Arrhenatherum  elatius,  H.  G.  Schellenbebo  {Ber. 
Deut.  Bot.  GeseU^  SS  {1915),  No.  7,  pp.  316-^28,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).— A  supposedly 
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new  smut  fungus  Is  described  under  the  name  UstUago  arrhenatheri,  in  con- 
nection with  abnormaiities  produced  thereby  on  the  host,  A.  elatius. 

Studies  on  tbe  dying  out  of  pepper  Tines  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. — ^I, 
Summary  of  previous  investisrations,  A.  A.  L.  Rittoers  {Dcpt  Landb.,  Nijv. 
en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies},  Meded.  Lab.  Plantenzielcten,  No,  18  (1915),  pp. 
Z8). — A  general  survey  is  given  of  pepper  culture  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
more  particularly  of  pepper  diseases  of  economic  importance,  with  special 
mention  of  results  reported  by  some  investigators  in  this  and  neighboring 
regions.  Mention  is  made  of  a  wilt  disease  associated  with  the  presence  of 
a  fungus  in  the  wood  vessels.  In  some  regions  nematodes  have  been  found 
in  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  connection  between  the  above  mentioned  para- 
sites and  the  losses  associated  therewith  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Results 
obtained  from  studies  at  the  government  farm  at  Taliperamba  (Madras) 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  method  of  manuring  and  cultivating  in  con- 
nection with  the  premature  dying  of  pepper  vines. 

Bacterial  rot  of  stored  potato  tubers,  C.  M.  Hutchinson  and  N.  V.  Joshi 
(Mem,  Dept,  Agr,  India,  Bact,  8er„  1  (1915),  No,  5,  pp.  11S-1S5,  pis.  5).— It  is 
stated  that  four  species  of  bacteria  are  found  to  be  concerned  in  the  rotting 
of  potato  tubers  in  India.  One  of  these,  numbered  but  not  named,  is  invariably 
present  in  the  rotting  tubers  examined.  Infection  takes  place  from  without, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  that  due  to  Bacillus  solanacearum.  Preventive 
measures  include  the  avoidance  of  mechanical  injury  in  handling,  storing  i|i 
dry,  coarse  sand  after  immersion  in  2  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution  with 
subsequent  drying  and  periodical  inspection  to  prevent  infection  of  sound  timbers. 

A  patholofirical  and  physiological  study  of  the  black  heart  of  potato  tubers, 
E.  T.  Babtholohew  (CentbL  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt,  4S  (1915),  No.  19-24,  PP-  609- 
639,  pis.  5).— The  author's  preliminary  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  149)  have  been 
followed  up  by  further  studies  of  the  hijury  and  its  causation. 

It  is  stated  that  black  heart  of  potato  is  produced,  not  by  a  parasitic  organ- 
ism but  by  abnormal  physiological  changes.  It  may  be  produced  artificially 
by  subjecting  the  tubers  to  a  temperature  of  from  38  to  48**  G.  (100.4  to  118.4** 
F.),  the  optimum  being  42  to  44*",  and  the  optimum  period  of  time  being  15  to 
20  hours.  All  of  the  16  varieties  experimented  with  proved  to  be  susceptible 
to  this  trouble,  which  may  be  prevented  by  supplying  sufficient  oxygen  during 
Uie  period  of  heating,  for  which  purpose  a  constant  stream  of  air  is  not  suffi- 
cient The  tissues  do  not  blacken  if  the  potatoes  are  kept  in  an  atmosphere 
devoid  of  oxygen  after  removal  from  the  oven.  Affected  tubers,  if  not  cut 
open,  form  after  seven  to  ten  days  an  increasing  hollow  in  the  center  due  to 
the  shrinkage  of  the  tissue.  This  can  not  be  detected  from  an  outside  view. 
Tbe  colors  produced,  which  range  from  light  pink  to  coal  black,  are  thought  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  enzym,  tyrosinase,  and  a  chromogen, 
tyrosin,  which  interact  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  and  are  found  in  both 
normal  and  abnormal  tissues  of  the  potato  tubers.  The  amino  acid  content 
increases  greatly  during  the  period  of  heating.  The  discoloration  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  known  as  melanin  or  humin. 

The  formation  of  black  heart  may  be  prevented  by  proper  ventilation  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  not  above  35". 

Late  potato  blight  in  Iowa,  A.  T.  Eswin  (Iou)a  8ta.  Bui,  163  (1916),  pp. 
286--506,  figs.  8). — ^The  result  is  given  of  an  investigation  of  the  late  blight  of 
potato,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Influence  of  moisture  supply, 
humidity,  and  temperature.  Three  pronounced  outbreaks  of  the  late  blight 
are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Iowa  during  the  past  45  years.  These  were 
in  1885.  1903,  and  1915. 
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In  Btadying  the  meteorological  conditions  in  connection  wltb  outbreaks  of 
this  disease,  the  anthcMr  claims  that  the  climatic  conditions  in  lowm  are  gen- 
erally unfavorable  to  such  outbreaks,  but  that  they  sometimes  cause  sorioos 
loss.  The  dlmatlc  conditions  under  which  late  blight  occurs  in  Iowa  are  a 
high  degree  of  humidity  with  heavy  dews  and  midsummer  temperatures  lower 
than  usual.  An  excess  of  rainfall  and  a  predominance  of  cloudy  weather  are 
predisposing  factors. 

Some  notes  are  given  on  disease-resistant  varieties,  the  spread  of  the  disease 
through  seed  infection,  storage  qualities  of  infected  potatoes,  and  the  effect  of 
time  of  planting  on  the  degree  of  injury.  Diseased  potatoes,  it  is  claimed,  may 
be  held  in  storage  at  a  very  slight  loss  from  dry  rot  if  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  low  and  the  potatoes  are  taken  out  of  storage  only  a  short  time 
before  they  are  used.  Early  planting  and  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are 
considered  effective  measures  for  preventing  late  blight  in  Iowa. 

Straight  head  in  rice,  F.  O.  Quebb^u  {Louitiana  Bias,  Rpt,  1915,  p.  SI), — 
The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  disease  or  condition  in  rice  which  seems 
to  occur  on  soils  containing  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  whether  the  disease  is  due  to  physical  conditions  or  to  some 
specific  organism.  The  only  preventive  treatment  at  present  known  is  to  delay 
the  initial  irrigation  as  long  as  possible,  or,  if  necessary  to  irrigate  because 
of  weeds  or  grass,  to  drain  the  land  about  15  days  after  the  first  flooding, 
allowing  it  to  become  perfectly  dry.  In  a  number  of  cases,  this  treatment  is 
said  to  have  prevented  the  condition  designated  as  straight  head. 

A^disease  of  sugar  beets,  P.  Bebthattlt  {Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n,  «er.,  28  (1915), 
No.  56,  pp.  550,  551,  figs.  2). — It  is  stated  that  In  the  region  around  Paris  and 
northward,  industries  dependent  upon  the  sugar-beet  crop  have  been  consid- 
erably affected  of  late  by  the  development  of  unusual  virulence  in  the  attacks 
of  Cercospora  beticola,  which  has  previously  appeared  in  this  district  but  gen- 
erally in  mild  form.  Changes  in  coloration  and  inf^ior  growth  are  associated 
with  injuries  to  the  leaf  tissue. 

Cercospora  beticola  attacldncr  sugar  beets,  E.  Saillaxd  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
8ci.  {Paris'\,  162  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  47-49). — ^The  author  discusses  the  unusual 
attacks  by  C.  beticola  on  sugar  beets  in  1015  and  the  effects  thereof  on  beet 
products,  some  of  which  were  considerably  altered  in  their  proportions,  as 
shown  by  comparative  tables  for  1915  and  some  earlier  years. 

A  disease  of  sugar  beets,  A.  MoavzLUB  {Jour.  Fabric.  8ucr.,  66  {1915),  No. 
11,  pp.  1,  2). — ^The  author  considers  the  losses  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  in 
1915  as  due  primarily  and  largely  to  insufficient  nutrition. 

Sugar  beet  disease,  P.  BEBTHAm.T  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  29  {1916),  No. 
2,  pp.  S5,  S6). — ^The  author,  discussing  the  above  contributions  by  himself,  Sail- 
lard,  and  Morvillez,  considers  the  attack  by  Cercospora  beticola  and  the  asso- 
ciated abnormal  chlorosis  as  closely  related  phenomena,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably dependent  upon  the  former. 

Intemal  action  of  chemicals  on  resistance  of  tomatoes  to  leaf  diseases^ 
J.  fi.  S.  Norton  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  192  {1916),  pp.  17-60,  fig.  1).— After  re- 
viewing the  literature  describing  the  effect  of  soil  applications,  direct  injection, 
and  the  use  of  serums  and  toxins  for  the  prevention  of  plant  diseases,  the 
author  describes  some  experiments  carried  on  in  1912  and  1918,  in  which 
about  50  chemicals  were  employed  to  determine  their  effect  on  infection  of 
tomatoes  by  Septoria  lycoperaioi  and  Cladoiporium  fulvum. 

The  plants  were  grown  in  paraffin-covered  paper  pots  suspended  in  glass 
tumblers  above  solutions  of  different  proportions  of  the  various  chemicals, 
their  roots  extending  downward  to  the  solution  of  the  chemical,  which  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
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In  a  few  Instances,  tbere  was  some  indication  that  concentrations  lower  than 
those  causing  injury  might  reduce  the  development  of  the  leaf  parasites  to 
some  extent  This  was  true  of  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  acetate,  morphine 
sulphate,  calcium  nitrate,  copper  sulphate,  lime  water,  sodium  tungstate,  and 
potassium  permanganate.  In  some  cases  there  was  less  leaf  disease  developed, 
particularly  in  case  of  8.  lycopertid^  on  the  higher  concentrations  where  these 
were  not  strong  enough  to  cause  injury,  but  in  general  the  results  were  negative. 

Some  orchard  diseases  and  their  treatment,  C.  R.  Obton  (Proc.  State  Hort. 
Amsoc  PenM.,  55  (X9W,  pp.  4S-^6,  pU.  6).— The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
more  destructive  orchard  diseases  prevalent  in  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of 
which  has  greatly  increased  during  recent  years,  naming  their  several  orchard 
and  wild  hosts,  describing  their  ssrmptoms,  and  pointing  out  various  control 
measures.  Those  taken  up  are  fire  blight  (BaoiUus  amylovorug),  bitter  rot 
(QlomereOa  rufomaoulanB),  black  rot  {Sphwrop^is  mtUomm),  apple  rust 
{CtymmoMporangium  juniperi-virffifUanx) ,  orange  rust  of  quince  (O.  fferminale), 
and  brown  rot  of  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  {Sclerotinia  oinerea),  with  mention 
of  others  of  less  importance. 

Xzperiments  with  mst  and  Corynenm  of  fruit  trees,  A.  Gabobbt  and  A. 
Vebuouukb  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Bd,  VEst-Centre),  SB  (1915),  No.  46,  pp.  468- 
471). — ^Discussing  the  characters,  importance,  and  extension  of  these  two  dis- 
eases, also  tests  with  remedial  measures  made  or  reported,  the  authors  conclude 
that  the  hifi^er  concentrations  of  the  sprays  sometimes  used  are  unnecessary,  2 
per  cent  being  considered  as  sufficient  for  Bordeaux  mixture  or  neutral  copper 
acetate.  The  materials  added  to  the  sprays  to  increase  their  capacity  for 
spreading  and  adhesiveness  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  except 
In  case  of  gelatin  added  to  copper  acetate.  Lime  sulphur  sprays  are  said  to 
have  been  very  inferior  in  their  results  to  the  preEMurations  based  on  copper. 

The  development  of  peritheda  in  Venturia  insBqualis,  K.  Kjluan  (Ber. 
D€ut,  Bot.  OetelL,  3S  (1915),  No.  4,  PP*  164-168,  fig%.  2).— The  author  gives  an 
account  of  his  observations,  so  far  as  completed,  on  the  developmental  history. 
In  relation  to  apple  leaves,  of  FusicUMum  dendritioum  (the  conidlal  stage  of  V. 
itugguaHB)  associated  with  apple  and  pear  scab. 

Influences  aitectlng  cherry  culture,  Spbbnqeb  (Cultura,  27  (1915),  No.  325, 
pp.  t91-t95). — ^Among  the  conditions  mentioned  as  influencing  returns  from 
cherry  culture  in  southerly  portions  of  the  Netherlands  are  various  biological, 
physiological,  and  weather  conditions,  and  pathological  fungi,  including  Monilia, 
Ck)ryneum,  YaUa  leuco9toma,  and  ArmUlaria  mellea. 

Common  diseases  of  the  grape,  M.  T.  Omk  (New  Jersey  8ta8.  Circ  55 
{1916),  pp.  S-^,  figs.  2). — Descriptions  are  given  of  some  of  the  more  common 
diseases  of  the  grape  and  suggestions  offered  for  their  controL 

A  brief  report  is  also  presented  of  grape-spraying  experiments  in  1915,  in 
which  an  early  spraying  was  given  certain  plats,  and  the  results  contrasted 
with  those  from  plats  sprayed  as  in  the  general  practice  in  that  vicinity.  The 
plats  receiving  the  extra  spraying  were  given  six  applications,  the  first  early  in 
May,  while  the  others  received  five  applications,  beginning  June  17.  At  har- 
vest, rows  were  selected  for  measurement  from  the  different  plats,  and  those 
which  had  received  the  extra  spraying  in  May  yielded  an  average  of  66.5 
baskets,  or  26  Imskets  per  four  rows  more  than  those  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

A  vine  disease  due  to  a  Hypochnus,  A.  Lbndneb  (Bid.  8oc.  Bot.  Qen^ve,  2. 
ter,  6  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  104-106,  fig.  1). — ^A  fungus  described  as  H.  bumati 
n.  sp.  is  considered  as  secondarily  parasitic  or  saprophytic  on  grapevines.  It 
may  be  related  to  the  lime  content  in  the  soil. 
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[Beports  on  emipe  downy  mildew]  {Rev.  VU.,  4S  (1915),  Ko8.  1096i  pp.  17, 
18;  10S7,  pp.  Sl-^S;  1098,  pp.  48,  49;  1099,  pp.  64-^;  1100,  pp.  7S-88;  liai, 
pp.  98-107;  1102,  pp.  118-120;  1108,  pp.  188-148;  1104.  PP-  158-168;  1105,  pp. 
178-184;  1106,  pp.  206-209;  1107,  p.  229;  1108,  pp.  288-242;  1109,  pp.  258-t60; 
1110,  pp.  278^85;  1111,  pp.  Z96-801;  1112,  pp.  816-822;  1118,  pp.  886-888;  1114. 
pp.  850-856;  1116,  pp.  888-892;  1117,  p.  4^0;  1119,  pp.  447-450;  1120,  p.  465).— 
This  series  of  articles  is  made  ap  of  information  and  suggestions  received  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1915  from  correspondents  at  numerous  points  in  France 
and  some  In  neighboring  countries  regarding  the  appearances,  phenomena,  and 
effects  of  grape  downy  mildew,  and  regarding  such  related  or  unrelated  factors 
as  insects,  black  rot,  weather  conditions,  and  susceptibility,  with  some  discus- 
sion of  experiences  and  observations  during  previous  years. 

Downy  mildew  in  Aude,  F.  Gazenave  (Prog.  Agr.  ei  Vit.  {Bd.  VBst-Cenire}^ 
86  {1915),  No.  84,  pp.  188-190).— The  author  reports  that  10  sprayings  with  Bur- 
gundy mixture  containing  2  per  cent  copper  sulphate  applied  during  the  period 
from  May  12  to  August  12  gave  adequate  protection  against  downy  mildew. 

Downy  mildew  on  direct-bearinsr  grapevines,  S.  OsiEDorr,  J.  Baquebo,  and 
D.  V.  Pehuvawoolou  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Bd.  VBst-Centre),  86  {1915),  Nas. 
80,  pp.  82-88;  81,  p.  117,  figs.  2). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  phases  and  degrees  of 
recent  attack  by  grape  downy  mildew  on  direct  bearers  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  nearly  or  quite  immune  to  such  attack.  Only  a  very  limited  number, 
however,  are  said  to  have  proved  resistant. 

Causes  of  success  or  failure  of  grvpe  downy  mildew,  L.  Ravas  {Prog.  Agr. 
et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  86  {1915),  No.  82,  pp.  125-180)  .—The  author  dis- 
cusses the  employment  of  different  concentrations  and  frequencies  in  the  sprays 
used  against  grape  downy  mildew,  and  the  probability  of  the  development  of 
a  strain  of  this  fungus  more  than  ordinarily  resistant  to  fungicides. 

Treatment  for  downy  mildew  in  rainy  years,  G.  H£bon  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit. 
{Ed.  VEat'Centre),  86  {1915),  No.  84,  pp.  185-188) .—The  author's  observations 
are  said  to  indicate  that  in  years  of  heavy  rainfall  a  solution  of  2  to  8  per  cent 
copper  content  is  preferable  to  the  usual  strengths  used  in  copper  sprays.  Of 
these  sprays  Burgundy  mixture  is  preferred,  especially  in  the  acid  form,  which 
«  is  said  to  maintain  on  leaves  and  fruits  a  certain  amount  of  soluble  copper.  It 
is  thought  prudent  to  apply  after  heavy  rains  a  simple  treatment  consisting  of 
a  0.4  or  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  It  is  suggested  that  cupric 
powders  may  also  be  profitably  employed. 

Copper  fungicidal  powders,  H.  Fonzes-Dtaoon  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Bd.  VBmU 
Centre),  86  {1915),  No.  28,  pp.  87-41). — ^It  is  claimed  that  acid  powders  contain 
copper  soluble  in  water,  which  is  capable  of  exercising  immediate  fungicidal 
action  upon  mildew  spores,  and  also  copper  soluble  in  water  containing  carbon 
dioxid,  which  is  also  capable  of  acting  upon  the  spores,  but  more  slowly.  Too 
high  acidity  may  scorch  both  leaves  and  fruits.  Neutral  powders  contain  copper 
more  or  less  readily  soluble  In  rain  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxid,  giving  a 
slower  fungicidal  effect  The  alkaline  powders  do  not  seem  to  be  effective  in 
this  regard. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  decomposition  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  O. 
Butler  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-CetUre),  86  {1915),  No.  27,  pp.  15-18, 
pi.  1). — ^A  discussion  is  given  of  differences  in  the  properties  and  effects  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  corresponding  to  variations  in  the  composition,  temperature 
during  preparation,  and  age  of  the  mixture. 

Treatment  of  grapevines  with  hot  water  and  hot  sprays,  L.  Sbkichon 
{Rev.  Vit.,  48  {1915),  No.  1096,  pp.  9-12).— This  is  mainly  a  reply  by  the  author 
to  some  criticisms  of  the  claims  regarding  the  real  temperatures  of  hot  water 
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when  used  as  fangldde  or  insecticide  as  previously  dlscossed  (E.  S.  B.,  82,  p. 
447;  84,  pp.  50,  243). 

Treatment  of  vines  and  veiretation  with  hot  water,  L.  Semichon  (Rev,  Vit., 
4S  {191S),  No,  1118,  pp.  413,  414,  fig,  i).— Results  are  presented  in  numerical 
and  graphical  form  of  the  relation  found  to  exist  between  the  distance  from 
the  nozzle  and  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  case  of  sprays  ajqplied  with 
nozzles  of  different  kinds  and  sizes. 

Theory  of  temperature  change  in  hot  sprays,  A.  GHAXTViaint  (Rev,  Vit,,  |5 
(1915),  No.  1118,  pp.  415-^17,  fig,  1).— This  article  reports  a  study  along  Unes 
similar  to  the  above.  It  is  stated  that  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  not 
constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  Jet,  the  maximum  rate  of  temperature 
decrease  being  attained  at  20  cm.  (7.8  in.)  from  the  orifice  of  the  nozzle  in  the 
experiments  reported. 

Theory  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  cooling  of  hot  sprays,  L.  Ssioohon 
(Rev.  Yit.,  4S  (t915).  No,  1118,  pp.  ^17-419).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  above 
notes,  including  supposedly  variable  unknown  factors. 

Brusca  of  olive,  O.  Poixacci  (Atti  lat,  Bot.  R,  Univ.  Pavia,  t,  %er.,  9  (1911), 
pp.  26-28). — Two  fungi  described  as  new  species  on  olive  leaves  are  named 
Coniothyrium  olew  and  Septoria  olew. 

Cacao  and  its  local  diseases,  T.  G.  Ohofulpo  (Philippine  Agr,  and  Forester, 
4  (1916),  No,  8,  pp.  162-172), — Giving  the  results  of  a  study  of  cacao  culture  in 
the  Philippines,  particularly  in  the  region  around  the  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture, 
the  author  discusses  various  cacao  pests  and  diseases.  The  fungi  which  are 
found  to  be  very  commonly  injurious  are  the  Diplodia  or  Lasiodiplodia  form  of 
Thyridaria  tarda,  Phytophthora  omnivora,  Nectria  theobromm,  and  N,  bainii. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  if  applied  thoroughly  and  in  time,  is  said  to  be  very  satis- 
factory for  both  fungus  pests  and  insect  enemies  of  cacao.  Necessary  or  help- 
ful conditions  for  successful  cacao  culture  are  general  sanitation,  seed  selection, 
spacing,  fertilization  of  the  soil,  early  pruning,  and  destruction  of  affected  parts. 

Coconut  hud  rot,  J.  B.  Robeb  (Bui,  Dept,  Agr,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  14 
(1915),  No*  4f  PP'  1^9,  ISO). — In  a  summary  of  a  report  on  the  work  done  to 
date  in  connection  with  bud  rot,  it  is  stated  that  experiments  at  Roxborough, 
Tobago,  and  Toco,  Trinidad,  indicate  that  frequent  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  can  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  serious  attack  by  this  disease  if  the 
crowns  of  the  trees  are  not  over  15  to  18  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  infected  por- 
tions are  chiefly  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  flower  stalks,  the  spathes,  and  the 
whole  of  the  soft  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 

The  daim  that  Bacillus  coli  is  the  cause  of  bud  rot  is  said  to  be  undergoing 
tests. 

A  stady  of  native  coffee  production,  F.  D.  LinsTso  (Philippine  Agr,  and 
Forester,  4  (1915),  No,  8,  pp.  15S-161)  .—This  is  a  discussion  of  coffee  culture 
in  the  Philippines,  including  the  decrease  during  recent  years  in  the  output 
with  its  causes  and  their  possible  remedies,  as  manuring,  pruning,  and  more 
particularly,  spraying. 

It  is  stated  that  experiments  carried  out  in  the  Lipa  and  the  Los  Bafios  dis- 
tricts, where  HemUeia  vaatatrix  is  said  to  be  the  most  destructive  coffee  dis- 
ease, show  that  a  considerable  saving  was  effected  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture.   Pruning  is  said  to  lessen  the  degree  of  infection. 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  coffee  disease  in  Mexico,  R.  Fabneti  (Atti  1st,  Bot.  R.  Univ.  Pavia,  2.  ser., 
9  (1911),  pp.  S6,  57).--A  disease  of  coffee  in  Cuicatlan,  in  the  Mexican  State 
of  Oaxaca,  is  ascribed  to  a  fungus  described  as  Oercospora  herrerana  n.  sp., 
which  is  contrasted  with  C.  ooffeicola. 
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A  new  Cylindrosporlnm,  M.  Tuxooni  (AtH  Iti.  Bot.  R.  UMp.  Pooio,  2.  Mr^ 
9  il911)t  pp.  28-n90). — C.  poUaooi  n.  q>.  Is  the  name  gtven  to  a  fnngius  parasitic 
on  Ilex  furcata. 

The  hydropsy  of  Madake  (Phyllostachys  bambusoides),  S.  Kawamuba 
{Extracti  frxnn  BuL  Forest  Expt.  8ta.,  Tokuo,  1915,  pp.  ItJ-lSO,  Agi,  4)-~- 
Madake  has  recently  been  increasingly  affected  with  a  disease  characterized 
by  accamulations  of  water  in  the  stem,  especially  the  middle  portions,  but  not 
in  the  uppermost  internodes.  The  leaves  gradually  fall  and  the  stem  becomes 
weak  and  unfit  for  use.  The  symptoms  and  their  alterations  are  described  in 
some  detail.    The  cause  of  the  trouble  has  not  been  determined. 

The  red  plague  of  Sugi  (Cryptomeria  Japonica)  seedlings,  S.  Kawakxtba 
(Extracts  from  Bui,  Forest  Expt.  8ta.,  Tokyo,  1915,  pp.  131-lSS,  fig.  1). — ^It  Is 
stated  that  since  the  red  plague  of  Sugi  became  knovm  a  few  years  ago  in 
Japan,  the  trouble  has  spread  until  it  has  now  been  reported  from  yarious 
parts  of  the  country.    The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  described. 

The  author's  investigations  since  1911  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  attacks  only  this  plant  and  is  confined  to  seedlings  under  five  years 
of  age.  Of  the  three  fungi  noted  in  this  connection,  Pestalozzia  appears  to  be 
usually  associated  with  other  fungi,  mostly  on  old,  decayed  leaves,  and  Gerco- 
spora  is  still  under  investigation,  so  that  this  report  is  confined  chiefly  to  a 
discussion  of  Phyllosticta.  The  fungus  attacks  first  the  lower  and  then  the 
higher  leaves,  causing  discoloration,  and  later  the  twigs,  causing  dark  brown 
spots  on  the  surface,  and  eventually  killing  the  leaves,  causing  complete  failure 
of  growth. 

A  disease  of  immortal  trees,  J.  B.  Rom  {Bvl.  Dept,  Agr,  TritMad  and 
Tobago,  U  (1915),  No,  4,  pp.  128, 129),— -Jl  disease  affecting  Erythrina  velutina 
is  described,  in  which  the  leaves  show  first  a  pale  green,  then  a  yellow  color. 
This  is  followed  by  a  dleback,  the  branches  falling  away  gradually  and  the 
bare,  dead  trunk  finally  rotting  and  falling  to  the  ground.  This  occurs  in 
widely  separated  groups  of  from  10  to  20  or  more  trees.  Often,  though  not 
always,  the  cacao  trees  under  the  dying  immortel  trees  are  affected  in  much  the 
same  manner.  The  trouble  may  be  connected  with  insufficient  drainage.  No 
parasites  have  yet  been  shown  to  produce  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  suggest 
root  trouble,  poor  soil  conditions,  or  bad  water  relations.  De^  and  thorough 
drainage  appears  to  be  the  best  means  of  controL 

Hypoderma  deformans,  an  undescrlbed  needle  fungus  of  the  western  yel- 
low pine,  J.  R.  Weib  (17.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Jour,  Agr,  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  8, 
pp.  2T7-288,  pi,  1,  figs.  4). — ^A  technical  description  is  given  of  H.  deformans 
n.  sp.,  which  is  said  to  cause  a  serious  needle  disease  of  the  western  yellow 
pine  {Pinus  ponderosa)  in  parts  of  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Montana. 

The  fungus  is  said  to  be  a  true  parasite,  attacking  the  foliage  of  all  age 
classes.  The  first  sign  of  infection  is  usually  a  slight  browning  of  the  tips  of 
the  needles,  or,  in  regions  of  heavy  infection,  the  entire  needle  may  assume 
a  straw  yellow  color  deepening  to  a  brown  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
apothecia.  The  terminal  shoots  do  not  attain  their  normal  development,  and 
^vitches*  brooms  are  frequently  produced. 

The  author  considers  this  fungus  a  possible  cause  of  disease  in  nurseries, 
although,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  forest  tree 
nursery.  Cutting  out  and  burning  the  infected  parts  or  trees  are  recommended 
as  means  of  controL 
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Animal  guide;  North  American  wild  animals,  O.  K.  Rbed  (Woreesier, 
Mass,:  Author,  1915,  pp.  25$,  figs.  60). —This  small  pocket  guide  includes  descrip- 
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tlons  of  60  North  American  wild  anlmalfi  illustrated  in  color  ftom  original 
paintings  by  H.  P.  Harvey. 

A  list  of  British  birds  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Omitholo- 
ffists'  Union  {London:  BrUish  Ornithologists*  Union,  1915,  2.  rev,  ed,,  pp. 
XXII-i-j^O).— This  is  the  second  revised  edition  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  list,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1883.  Under  each  species  are 
given  the  common  name,  synonymy,  distribution  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
general  distribution.  The  appendixes  include  a  list  of  species  which  have 
been  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  the  British  Islands,  but  on  evidence 
which  the  committee  do  not  regard  as  entirely  satisfactory;  a  list  of  names 
wMch  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  should  be  retained,  together  with  the 
corresponding  names  under  the  Rules  of  Nomenclature  as  drawn  up  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Zoology  at  their  successive  meetings;  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  for  the  change  of  old  names  or  for  the  nonadoptlon  of 
changes  which  have  been  advocated  by  recent  authors,  together  with  the  method 
of  fixation  of  the  types  of  the  various  genera  used  in  the  list 

Birds  of  the  Indian  hills,  D.  Dbwab  {London  and  New  York:  John  Lane, 
1915,  pp.  264). — ^The  several  parts  of  this  popular  work  deal  with  the  birds  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  common  birds  of  the  Nilgiris,  and  the  common  birds  of  the 
Palni  Hills.  The  vernacular  names  of  Himalayan  birds  and  of  Nilgiri  birds 
are  given  in  appendixes  and  a  subject  index  is  included. 

The  entomological  and  ornithological  collector's  handbook,  J.  Sinciaib 
{Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Author,  1915,  pp.  80).— A  handbook  of  information  for 
collectors. 

A^eoltoral  entomology,  H.  Osbobn  {Philadelphia:  Lea  and  PeHger,  1916, 
pp.  IV +11-941,  pi,  1,  figs,  252), — This  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
students,  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  gardeners. 

Insect  pests  of  Lima  beans  In  St.  Vincent,  S.  O.  Habland  {Agr,  News 
{Barbados'^,  14  {1915),  Nos.  352,  pp.  S46,  347;  353,  p.  363),— An  undetermined 
Gryptorhynchus  borer;  the  bean  leaf  roller  {Eudamus  proteus),  held  in  check 
by  parasites;  an  undetermined  leaf  blotch  miner;  and  the  larve  of  an  unde- 
termined moth  are  said  to  be  the  most  important  enemies  of  Lima  beans  in 
St.  Vincent 

Insect  pests  of  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  Idaho  and  their  control,  W.  O. 
Edmukdson  {Idaho  8ta,  But,  87  {1916),  pp.  30,  figs,  12). — A  popular  descriptive 
account   with  control  measures. 

The  insects  Injurious  to  fmlt  trees,  P.  Lesns  {Jour.  Agr,  Prat,  n,  ser.,  28 
{1915),  Nos.  41.  PP'  312-314.  pl  1;  4^,  pp.  327,  328;  53,  pp.  503-506,  pi.  1;  56,  pp. 
555,  556). — ^A  general  account  of  insects  attacking  fruit  trees,  accompanied  by 
colored  plates  of  the  more  important  forms. 

[Citrus  Insects  in  the  Isle  of  Pines],  F.  S.  Eablb  and  J.  M.  Rogers  {San 
Pedro  [Isle  of  Pines}  Citrus  Path.  Lab.  Ann.  Rpt.,  1  {1915),  pp.  11-21,  figs,  2).— 
An  account  of  the  more  important  citrus  insects  and  means  for  their  control. 

The  locust  borer  (Cyllene  roblnla)  and  other  Insect  enemies  of  the  black 
locust,  H.  Gasman  {Bien.  Rpt.  State  Forester  Ky.,  2  {1915),  pp.  32-63,  pis. 
21). — ^The  locust  borer,  an  extended  account  of  which  by  Hopkins  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  169),  is  said  to  occur  throughout  Kentucky,  its 
numbers  being  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  locust  trees.  Biological  ob- 
servations of  this  beetle  and  its  natural  enemies  are  reported. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  since  the  adults  are  dependent  on  goldenrod  pollen  and 

are  abundant  only  where  it  may  be  secured,  the  destruction  of  goldenrod  in 

the  vicinity  of  plantings  or  the  spraying  thereof  with  arsenate  of  lead  about 

the  middle  of  September  are  valuable  means  of  lessening  the  injury.    As  a 
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further  precaation  the  Qpmying  of  the  tronks  of  trees  with  lead  arsenate 
about  the  first  of  September  when  the  beetles  begin  to  emerge  from  the  trees 
Is  suggested  and  the  destruction  of  old  badly-infested  locust  trees  in  ttie  vi- 
cinity of  plantings  is  recommended. 

The  other  insects  mentioned  as  infesting  the  wood  of  the  trees  include  flie 
carpenter  moth  (Prionoxystiu  rohimim),  the  twig  miner  (Eedytolopha  inMi^ 
ciana),  and  AgrUiU  egenu9.  Several  insects  mentioned  as  attaddng  the  yoong 
twigs  and  leaves  include  the  leaf  miners,  CKfUepu^  darMolis,  C.  nervosa,  Chud- 
laria  lespedeztefolieUa,  LiihoooUetet  ostenaackenella,  and  L.  robinieUa;  the 
locust  leaf  skeletonizer  {CMeehia  paeudacacieUa) ;  and  the  locust  skipper 
(Eudamut  tityrus).  Under  the  heading  of  puncturing  insects  several  tree- 
hoppers,  etc,  are  mentioned. 

Twenty-eiirhth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  on  the  nooioas  and  bene- 
ficial insects  of  the  SUte  of  Illinol%  S.  A.  Fobbbs  (Rpt.  State  Ent,  /O.,  28 
(1915) t  pp.  JX'\-106,  pis.  4,  figs.  24).— This  report  consists  of  the  following 
papers:  Recent  nUnois  Work  on  the  Com  Root  Aphis  and  the  Control  of  Its 
Injuries  (pp.  1-62)  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  60),  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the 
San  Jos6  Scale  (pp.  63-70)  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  462),  and  Life  History  and  Habits 
of  the  Northern  Com  Rootworm  (Diabrotica  Umfficomis)  (pp.  8(^86)  by  S.  A. 
Forbes;  and  the  San  Jos6  Scale  (Aspidiotus  pemioiotus),  by  P.  A.  Glenn  (pp. 
87-106)  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  162).  The  paper  on  the  northern  com  rootworm  is 
based  upon  miscellaneous  observations  and  operations  of  several  years. 

Porty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1014 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Ent.  8oc.  Ontario,  45  (1914),  pp.  152,  figs.  f7).— This  annual  r^;>ort 
consists  of  Reports  on  Insects  of  the  Tear,  by  A.  Qibson  (pp.  13-28) ;  Applied 
Entomology  in  Canada:  Its  Rise  and  Progress,  by  C.  O.  Hewitt  (pp.  29-41) ; 
Insects  of  the  Season  in  Ontario,  by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  42-^9) ;  The  Habits  of 
Spiders,  by  J.  H.  Comstock  (pp.  49,  50) ;  Brief  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Injurious 
Insects  of  Quebec,  1914,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  59-61) ;  Insects  Injurious  in 
Southern  Quebec,  1914,  by  C.  E.  Petch  (pp.  70,  71) ;  The  1914  Outbreak  of  the 
Army  Worm  in  Canada,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  72-75),  substantially  noted  (K  S.  R., 
35,  p.  56) ;  The  Army  Worm  in  Ontario  in  1914,  by  A.  W.  Baker  (pp.  75-90) ; 
Experiments  with  Poisoned  Bran  Baits  for  Locust  Control  in  Eastern  Canada, 
by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  97-102),  substantially  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  56) ;  An  Im- 
ported Red  Spider  Attacking  Fruit  Trees,  by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  102-107)  (E.  S.  R., 
33,  p.  659) ;  Cherry  Fruit  Flies,  by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  107-112),  substantially  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  561) ;  The  Control  of  Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Insects  of  the 
Farm,  by  J.  M.  Swaine  (pp.  112-116) ;  etc. 

The  theory  of  wetting,  and  the  determination  of  the  wetting  power  of 
dippiniT  and  spraylnir  fluids  oontaininir  a  soap  basis,  W.  F.  Coofeb  and  W.  H. 
NuTTAix  (Jour.  Agr.  Sd.  iBngland'\,  7  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  219-2S9,  figs.  5).— An 
extended  discussion  of  the  subject,  including  a  review  of  the  literature  and  a 
list  of  20  references. 

Common  spray  materials  and  other  insecticides,  J.  G.  Sandebs  (Wis.  DepU 
Agr.  Bid.  S  (1916),  pp.  22,  figs.  9).— This  is  a  popular  treatise. 

Locusts  or  grasshoppers,  F.  W.  Ubich  (BuL  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tohago, 
H  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  120-128,  pi.  1). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of 
locusts  in  Trinidad  and  methods  of  combating  them,  together  with  an  account 
of  locust  destruction  in  South  Africa. 

Combatinflr  locusts,  Tbabxtt  (Bui.  Agr.  AlgMe,  TunMe,  Maroc,  21  (1915), 
No.  S,  pp.  5S-74,  figs.  16). — ^A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  combating  migratory 
locusts  and  of  their  natural  enemies. 
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Thrips  oryzfB  n.  sp.,  injurious  to  rice  In  India,  G.  B.  Wzluams  {Bui.  Ent, 
Research,  6  {1916),  No.  4*  PP-  S5S^55,  fig.  /).— This  species  is  reported  to  be 
injurious  to  young  rice. 

What  cacao  thrips  sigrnify  in  Grenada,  H.  A.  Ballou  {Agr,  News  [Bar- 
badoe'l,  H  {1915),  No.  950,  pp.  SU,  S15). —The  cacao  thrips  {Heliothrips 
rubrocinctus)  probably  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Grenada,  where  it  was  first 
found  in  1898,  and  may  occur  in  every  cacao  field.  Attacks  occur  year  after 
year  on  the  same  areas,  on  the  same  trees  even,  sometimes  spreading  a  little, 
but  a  thrips  area  one  year  is  liable  or  certain  to  be  a  thrips  area  every  year,  al- 
though it  may  never  increase  in  numbers  sufliciently  to  attract  attention  or 
cause  any  injury. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  cacao  thrips  should  be  considered  a  useful  insect 
since  it  may  indicate  that  the  trees  are  suffering  from  untoward  condition, 
thus  serving  as  an  indicator.  When  thrips  areas  have  been  examined,  it  has 
been  found  that  root  disease  was  present,  the  drainage  was  insufficient,  the 
soil  was  shallow  with  terrace  or  heavy  clay  beneath,  or  there  was  evidently  a 
lack  of  humus  in  the  soil. 

A  new  thrips  damaging  coffee  in  British  East  Africa,  G.  B.  Williams 
{Bui.  EfU.  Research,  6  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  269-272,  fig.  1) .—Diarthrothrips 
coffea  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.  is  said  to  have  caused  serious  damage  to  the  leaves  of 
coffee  In  several  districts  of  British  East  Africa. 

Egg  and  manner  of  oviposition  of  Lyctus  planicollis,  T.  B.  Snydeb  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  ^S-276,  pis.  4). — Species 
of  the  genus  Lyctus  are  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  various 
beetles  which  cause  the  so-called  "powder-post"  injury  to  seasoned  wood 
products  so  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  The  observations  of  L.  pUnU- 
ooUis  here  described  were  made  at  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  Falls  Ghurch,  Va. 

The  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  stage,  general  pupation  occurring  about 
the  first  of  April;  the  pupal  cell  is  excavated  near  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
and  to  this  cell  the  larvse  retreat  after  cutting  a  transverse  burrow  nearly  to 
the  surface  for  the  exit  of  the  adults.  The  general  emergence  of  adults  takes 
place  during  May.  Oviposition  began  a  few  days  after  mating  and  was 
observed  to  take  place  principally  during  the  middle  of  May  in  1915.  On 
May  24  many  beetles  were  observed  on  radial  sections  of  wood  with  their  ovi- 
positors deeply  inserted  Into  the  open  pores  or  large  longitudinal  vessels  in 
the  wood.  The  beetles  seem  to  prefer  to  oviposit  on  those  sections  of  seasoned 
sapwood  where  the  open  ends  of  pores  are  most  numerous.  Recently  hatched 
larvse  were  first  observed  on  June  1,  the  period  of  incubation  being  10  days 
at  most 

It  Is  stated  that  the  injury  by  "  powder-post "  beetles  to  unfinished  seasoned 
wood  products  can  be  prevented  by  simply  adapting  a  system  of  Inspection, 
classification,  and  methods  of  disposal  of  stock  to  facts  in  the  seasonal  history 
of  the  insects,  as  has  been  recommended  by  Hopkins  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  256).  In 
the  caae  of  finished  wood  products  it  may  often  be  practicable  to  treat  the  wood 
with  substances  to  prevent  attack.  Judging  from  the  facts  in  the  seasonal 
history  of  this  species,  preventives  should  be  applied  before  March  1. 

The  mealy  bug  of  the  muscat  grape,  F.  K.  Howabd  {Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort. 
CaL,  5  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  67,  68,  fig.  i).— The  infestation  of  table  and  wine  grapes 
in  the  grape-growing  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  the  mealy  bug, 
probably  Pseudoooccus  hakeri,  first  became  of  economic  importance  in  1914. 
It  was  first  found  on  raisin  grapes  in  an  old  muscat  vineyard  near  Armona, 
Kings  Gounty,  Gal.,  in  September,  1915.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  no  satis- 
factory control  measure  had  been  worked  out 
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Phylloxera  (Dept.  Agr.,  Jndui.,  ei  0am.  [Vaudh  Bap$,  8ta.  Vii.  et  8erv. 
PhylloxMque,  1912, 191S,  and  19U,  pp.  64,  eoc*).— Reports  on  the  reconstltntion 
of  vineyards  and  control  work  with  phyUozera  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 

Notes  on  Samoan  Cocddtt  with  descriptions  of  three  new  species,  R.  W. 
DoANE  and  6.  F.  Febbis  (Btd.  Ent.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  699-402,  figB. 
S). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  occnrrence  of  Goccids  in  Samoa,  together  with 
descriptions  of  three  species  new  to  science. 

On  a  new  coocid  pest  of  cacao  from  Trinidad,  E.  E.  Gbeez7  {Bui.  Ent.  Be- 
nearch,  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S77-S79,  fiff$.  6). — Philephedra  theohromw  n.  sp.,  col- 
lected on  pods  of  Theohroma  cacao  in  Trinidad  and  attended  by  the  ant  Azteoa 
chartifex,  is  described  as  new. 

On  a  coccid  injurious  to  pine  trees  in  the  Himalayas,  E.  E.  Gbebn  {BuL 
Ent.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S95-S97,  pi.  1,  figs.  S).—Ripersia  resinophila, 
which  was  found  to  occupy  gummy  cells  of  growing  shoots  of  Pinus  longifolia 
and  P.  exceUa,  is  described  as  new  to  science. 

'  The  soft  bamboo  scale  (Asterolecanium  bambusse),  B.  O.  Bssia  {Mo.  BvL 
Com.  Hort.  Col.,  5  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  72,  78,  fig.  i).— The  author  records  the  dis- 
covery of  the  establishment  of  this  pest  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time, 
at  Ventura,  Cal.,  in  March,  1914,  and  at  Sierra  Madre  in  1915. 

How  to  control  the  cottony  maple  scale,  J.  G.  Sandebs  {Wis.  Dept.  Agr. 
Circ.  2  {1916),  pp.  4*  fig*-  6). — ^A  brief  popular  account. 

Studies  of  comparative  lepidopterology»  O.  OsEBTHtht  {iStudes  de  LSpidop- 
tSrologie  Compar^e.  Rennes:  Auth^ar,  1918,  Nos.  7,  pp.  679,  pis.  171;  8,  pp.  88, 
pis.  40;  9,  pt.  1,  pp.  44,  pis.  9;  1914,  No.  9,  pt.  2,  pp.  180,  pis.  56,  figs.  6;  1915, 
No.  10,  pp.  459,  pis.  152,  figs.  4^). — ^A  continuation  of  the  work  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.!28,  p.  453). 

Life-histories  of  Indian  insect& — ^V,  Lepldoptera,  O.  G.  Ghosh  {Mem.  Dept. 
Agr.  India,  Ent.  Ser.,  5  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  72,  pis.  9,  fig.  i).— This  part  (E.  S.  R., 
31,  p.  159)  deals  with  the  butterflies. 

A  butterfly  injurious  to  coconut  palms  in  British  Guiana,  L.  D.  Gleabe, 
Jb.  {Bui.  Ent.  Research,  6  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  2178-2178,  pis.  8,  fig.  i).— The  larva 
of  the  coconut  butterfly  {Brassolis  sophorce)  is  reported  to  have  severely  at- 
tacked coconut  palms  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown  during  1914.  All  of  the 
green  parts  of  the  leaves  were  devoured,  only  the  thick  central  midrib  and  the 
fine  lateral  veins  being  left.  Studies  of  its  histology,  natural  enemies,  etc.,  are 
reported. 

The  possibilities  of  seridculture  in  British  colonies  and  dependendes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  rearing  of  wild  and  semiwild  silkworms  {But.  Imp. 
Inst.  {So.  Kensington],  18  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  87-110). — ^An  extended  discussion. 

The  potato  moth  (Fhthorimaaa  operculeUa  [Lita  solanella]). — ^Recent 
spraying  experiments  in  Gippsland,  C.  Fbench,  Jb.,  and  S.  G.  Habbis  {Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  18  {1915),  No.  10,  pp.  614-618,  figs.  «).— This  pest  has  caused 
considerable  loss  to  growers  and  is  deemed  the  worst  potato  pest  in  Victoria. 
Due  to  exceptionally  dry  weather  in  Gippsland  and  elsewhere  during  the  past 
two  seasons,  the  moths  have  been  exceedingly  abundant  and  the  damage  caused 
has  been  very  great  In  some  cases  the  whole  crop  has  been  destroyed  when 
the  plants  were  from  4  to  6  in.  high,  and  in  many  instances  the  growers  had  to 
discard  fully  two-thirds  of  the  tubers  when  bagging,  owing  to  the  depredations 
of  the  caterpillars.  Experimental  applications  of  lead  arsenate  to  the  foliage 
are  said  to  have  given  quite  beneficial  results. 

The  grape  berry  worm  (Polychrosis  viteana),  W.  H.  Goodwin  {Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  298  {1916),  pp.  259-807,  figs.  55).— This  lepldopteran,  described  from  the 
United  States  in  1860  as  P.  viteana,  resembles  the  European  grape  pest  P. 
hotrana  anatomically,  although  the  differences  in  its  life  history  and  habits 
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and  minor  aDatomlcal  differences  have  led  to  its  reoognitlon  bb  a  distinct 
^tecies.  It  has  been  unnsnally  destructive  at  yarlons  times  in  those  sections 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  where  grapes  are  the  predominating 
crop,  and  has  also  been  a  pest  in  other  States. 

The  studies  oi  its  life  history  and  of  control  measures,  here  reported,  have 
extended  over  a  period  of  several  years.  The  pest  was  found  to  be  two- 
brooded,  completing  its  life  cycle  twice  each  year.  Moths  transforming  from 
the  overwintering  pupe  emerge  throughout  a  period  of  from  20  to  80  days  in 
June  and  July,  making  the  periods  during  which  the  eggs  hatch  of  equal 
duration. 

"Earlier  publications  have  recommended  three  sprayings,  one  Just  before 
bloom,  a  second  when  the  grapes  are  about  as  large  as  peas,  and  a  third  about 
July  10  to  15.  The  recent  and  complete  life-history  studies  have  shown  that 
by  following  this  program  the  three  sprayings  for  berry-worm  control  were 
made  before  the  first-brood  larvae  were  grown.  The  third  ^praying  from  July 
10  to  15  was  made  almost  a  month  before  the  eggs  of  the  second  brood  of 
berry  worms  for  the  season  were  hatched,  leaving  small  probability  of  suffi- 
cient poison  adhering  at  this  time  to  kill  many  of  these  newly-hatched  worms. 

"By  timely,  thorough  spraying,  in  accordance  with  the  known  life-history 
development,  the  berry  worms  have  been  controlled,  their  injuries  being  re- 
duced to  an  almost  negligible  amount  These  sprayings  should  be  extremely 
thorough.  Arsenate  of  lead  4  lbs.,  Bordeaux  2 : 3 :  50,  and  2  lbs.  of  dissolved 
soft  soap  should  be  used  for  the  first  spraying  Just  after  the  blooming  of  the 
grapes,  when  the  largest  berries  are  about  0.125  in.  in  diameter.  This  poison 
spray  kills  many  of  the  first-brood  worms. 

**  The  second  spraying  must  be  made  Just  preceding  the  placing  of  the  moth 
^gs  on  the  grape  berries  and  stems  of  the  berries.  In  normal  years  the  time 
of  this  spraying  comes  between  August  3  and  12,  depending  upon  whether 
the  grapes  bloom  earlier  or  later  than  normally,  or  about  seven  weeks  after 
the  grapes  bloom.  This  time  can  also  be  determined  by  placing  a  lot  of  wormy 
grapes  in  a  Jar  about  July  20  with  leaves  on  top  of  the  berries;  tie  a  piece 
of  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  Jar  and  place  it  outdoors  in  the  shade.  Spraying 
for  the  control  of  the  second-brood  worms  must  be  started  about  ten  days 
after  the  first-brood  worms  begin  to  spin  cocoons  on  the  grape  leaves.  Use 
arsenate  of  lead  paste  6  lbs.,  Bordeaux  2:3:50,  and  dissolved  soft  soap  2 
lbs.,  covering  every  bunch  with  spray,  applying  it  preferably  by  hand." 

Life-history  studies  of  this  insect,  by  Johnson  and  Hammar,  have  been  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  453). 

Omix  geminatella,  the  unspotted  tentiform  leaf  miner  of  apple,  L.  Hase- 
MAN  (17.  8,  Dept  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  289-296, 
pi.  i). — ^This  leaf  miner  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  abundant  in  Missouri 
in  recent  years,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  throughout  the 
State.  Its  attack  has  largely  been  confined  to  bearing  apple  orchards,  though 
considerable  injury  has  been  done  to  apple  foliage  in  nurseries.  Its  importance 
is  considerably  lessened  due  to  its  being  most  abundant  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall. 

The  moth  was  first  described  and  figured  by  Packard  in  1868  as  Lithocolletes 
genUnateUa  and  was  reported  by  him  to  be  abundant  in  New  England  on  pear 
and  apple.  It  has  since  been  reported  by  entomologists  as  very  abundant  on 
apple  in  New  York,  as  common  in  Connecticut,  and  as  occurring  In  a  number 
of  other  States. 

In  the  present  paper  the  author  reports  observations  being  made  at  the  Mis- 
souri Bxperimoit  Station  of  its  life  history  and  habits.    The  egg  is  so  small  that 
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the  author  has  failed  to  detect  It  on  foliage.  The  larva  always  seems  to  break 
through  the  part  of  the  shell  which  Is  cemented  to  the  leaf  and  enters  the  leaf 
tissue  at  once.  In  the  course  of  its  development  the  larva  molts  three  times, 
the  first  of  which  takes  place  on  the  third  day  and  the  second  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day,  the  larva!  life  in  the  mine  being  about  two  weeks.  After  vacat- 
ing the  mine  through  a  small  hole  In  Its  floor  the  larva  crawls  about  for  a 
varying  length  of  time  before  making  a  cocoon  In  which  to  pupate.  The 
cocoon  is  almost  Invariably  placed  on  the  upper  surface  along  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  or  at  its  very  tip.  Pupation  takes  place  soon  after  the  cocoon  is  com- 
pleted, the  pupal  period  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  in  midsummer. 
In  the  spring  the  adults  are  abundant  by  the  first  week  in  May.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  typical  tentiform  mines  begin  to  appear,  and  the  adults 
of  the  first  spring  brood  begin  to  emerge  by  the  last  of  May,  the  life  cyde 
being  completed  in  from  four  to  five  weeks.  The  broods  overlap,  but  beginning 
with  May  a  fairly  well-defined  brood  can  be  made  out  for  each  month  until 
November.  The  larvae  of  the  October  brood  pupate  and  live  through  the  winter 
on  fallen  leaves. 

While  this  leaf  miner  is  primarily  a  pest  of  the  foliage  of  the  apple,  the 
small  caterpillars  have  also  been  found  developing  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  leaves  of  the  crab  apple  and  occasionally  in  the  leaves  of  the  haw 
{Cratwgu^  spp.),  plum,  cherry,  and  pear.  Other  authors  report  having  reared 
it  from  mines  in  the  leaves  of  wild  cherry. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  since  the  caterpillar  enters  the  leaf  immediately  on 
hatching  and  remains  in  the  mine  until  mature  and  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon  for 
pupating,  arsenical  and  contact  sprays  are  of  little  value  in  its  control.  Since 
it  passes  the  winter  as  a  pupa  in  cocoons  on  fallen  leaves,  it  can  be  effectively 
controlled  by  destroying  the  leaves  early  in  the  spring,  the  most  practical 
method  being  to  use  a  disk  for  shallow  cultivation  before  the  first  of  March  so 
as  to  work  under  the  leaves  before  the  moths  begin  to  emerge.  The  pest  is 
said  to  be  heavily  parasitized.  The  author  reared  a  number  of  parasites  from 
it,  namely,  Sympiesis  niffrifemora,  S.  ii90herw,  8.  meteori,  Eulophiu  Itneaticoxa^ 
8,  dolichoffOMter  and  others  which  have  not  been  identified. 

Cutworms,  H.  T.  Febnald  {McLsaaohusetts  8ta,  Circ,  61  {1916),  pp.  i). — A 
revision  of  Circular  43,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  349). 

Anopheles  punctipennis,  a  host  of  tertian  malaria,  W.  V.  E:iNa  (Amer. 
Jour.  Trop.  Diseases  and  Prev.  Med.,  S  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  426-4St,  pi.  1). — Sub- 
stantially noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  358). 

In  a  footnote  the  author  states  that  it  has  been  established  that  A,  pvnoti- 
pewUs  is  also  an  efficient  host  of  the  parasite  of  estivo-autumnal  malaria,  Plas- 
modiufn  faUHparum. 

Experiments  on  the  development  of  malaria  parasites  in  three  American 
species  of  Anopheles,  W.  V.  Kino  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  BS  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  705- 
716,  pis.  8). — ^This  Is  a  report  of  further  experiments  (see  above)  with  the  three 
most  prevalent  species  of  the  genus  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

'*  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  Anopheles  punctipermis  is  shown  to  be  an 
efficient  host  of  the  organisms  of  tertian  and  estivo-autumnal  malaria,  A. 
crucians  of  estivo-autumnal  malaria,  at  least,  and  information  has  been  ob- 
tained upon  the  relative  susceptibility  of  these  two  species  and  A.  quadrimacu^ 
latus.  The  latter  species  has  been  known  to  be  an  efficient  host  since  Thayer's 
experiments  in  1900,  and  has  been  considered  to  be  the  principal  species  con- 
cerned in  the  transmission  of  malaria  in  the  United  States. 

**  With  A.  punctipennis,  developmental  forms  of  the  exogenous  or  sporogenic 
cyde  of  Plasmodium  vinaw  were  demonstrated  in  six  (85  per  cent)  of  the 
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aeTen  mosquitoes  dissected,  and  the  development  of  P.  foMparum,  In  four 
(20  per  cent)  of  twenty  specimens.  These  four  infections,  however,  occurred 
in  a  series  of  thirteen  [Eq[)ecimens  fed  on  one  person,  so  tiiat  the  percentage  was 
actually  33. 

"  With  A.  cruoiofw,  oocysts  or  sporoasoites  or  both  oocysts  and  sporozoites  of 
/'.  falcifHirum  were  found  in  nine  (75  per  cent)  of  the  twelve  specimens  dis- 
&<(  ted.    No  tests  were  made  with  this  species  and  P.  vivax. 

**A.  quadrimaculaUu  was  employed  as  a  control  species  in  the  experiments 
and  became  infected  in  the  following  ratio:  Bight  (66  per  cent)  of  twelve  sped- 
niens  with  P.  vl^oax,  and  three  (1j5  per  cent)  of  nineteen  specimens  with 
P.  falciparum. 

**  In  determining  the  relative  susceptibUity  of  the  three  species  only  those  in- 
dividuals which  had  fed  upon  the  same  gamete  carriers  are  considered.  The 
number  of  mosquitoes  from  which  the  percentages  are  computed  is  too  small 
to  make  the  results  entirely  conclusive." 

A  bibliography  of  15  titles  is  appended. 

Anopheles  punctipennis. — ^Its  relation  to  the  transmission  of  malaria; 
report  of  experimental  data  relative  to  sabtertian  malarial  fever,  M.  B. 
MrraMAiw  (Piift.  Health  RpU.  [U.  B.h  81  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  801-807).— '* Two 
hundred  and  nineteen  specimens  of  A.  puncHpenmU  were  dissected  from  8 
to  38  days  after  multiple  bites  on  individuals  whose  blood  contained  varying 
numbers  of  subtertian  gametocytes  (estivo-autumnal  crescents).  No  infection 
was  observed  in  the  dissection  of  stomachs  and  salivary  glands. 

*'Two  healthy  individuals  were  bitten  91  and  180  times  by  qpedmens  of 
A.  punotipetmiiy  4  to  83  days  after  sucking  blood  of  a  subtertian  malarial 
carrier.  In  this  experiment,  and  subsequently  in  the  employment  of  a  healthy 
volunteer  to  feed  22  additional  mosquitoes  of  this  same  species,  A.  puncHpennU 
could  not  be  incriminated  in  the  transmission  of  subtertian  malarial  fever. 
The  negative  results  in  this  experiment  check  only  with  the  negative  findings 
in  the  dissections  of  A.  punoiipenniM,  as  it  is  recognized  that  the  volunteers 
were  not  under  absolute  control;  that  is,  because  of  the  possible  exposure 
to  bites  from  Infected  anophelines  while  living  in  New  Orleans. 

''Ck>ntrol  feedings  with  74  specimens  of  A.  quadtimaoulatui  resulted  in  an 
infection  of  13.8  per  cent,  and  with  three  specimens  of  A.  cntoiant  of  83.3 
per  cent  The  coincidence  in  which  one  person  developed  subtertian  malaria 
11  days  following  the  single  bite  of  an  A.  quadrimaculatut  that  had  become 
infected  (as  shown  by  dissection)  17  days  previously  by  biting  a  heavily 
infected  carrier,  pointed  strongly  to  this  as  the  source  of  infection.  This 
might  be  offered  as  an  additional  check  in  the  experiment,  recognizing,  how- 
ever, the  limitations  that  might  be  placed  on  it  because  of  lack  of  absolute 
control  of  the  volunteer  living  in  New  Orleans.*' 

Observations  on  the  CnlicidtB,  B.  Qajja-Yaubmio  (CerUhl.  Bakt.  [eta],  1. 
Abt.,  Orig.,  76  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  260,  261).— This  note  relates  to  the  hibernation, 
biology,  and  breeding  places  of  OulicidaB  in  Switzerland. 

Observations  on  the  bionomics  of  Stegomyla  fasdata,  J.  W.  S.  Macfis 
{BuL  Eni.  Research,  6  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  e05-IS29).— Notes  on  the  author's 
obso^ations  of  the  yellow  fever  mosquito,  relating  to  length  of  life,  blood  feed- 
ing, ovulation,  intolerance  of  the  larva  to  common  salt,  etc,  much  of  which 
data  is  presented  in  tabular  fonn. 

A  note  on  treatment  of  swamps,  stream  beds,  ponds,  wells,  pools,  and 
other  mosquito  infested  areas  for  the  destruction  of  their  larvfe,  H.  G.  Wilson 
{Madras:  Madras  Fisheries  Bur.,  1914,  pp.  14,  pis.  8).— A  note  on  mosquito  con- 
trol work  in  India. 
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Some  new  neotropical  Simnlida,  F.  Knab  {BuL  Ent,  Research,  6  {1915)^ 
No,  Sj  pp.  279-282), — ^Three  species,  namely,  Simulium  sanguineum  from  Colum- 
bia, 8,  limbatum  from  British  Golona,  and  6.  placidum  from  Trinidad,  are  de- 
scribed as  new  to  science. 

Plies:  A  factor  in,  a  phase  of,  filariasis  in  the  horse,  F.  E.  Place  (Vet, 
Rec.,  28  (1915),  No.  U18,  pp,  120-125) .—The  author  attempts  to  trace  a  direct 
connection  between  the  existence  of  certain  fltes,  notably  Stomoxys  calcitrans, 
Musca  domeatica,  and  M,  vetu9ti8sima,  and  the  presence  of  certain  filaris  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse. 

Chemical  reactions  of  fruit  flies,  F.  M.  Howlett  (Bvl,  Bnt.  Research^  6 
(1915),  No,  5,  pp.  291S05,  pis,  -J).—"  There  are  certain  smells  remarkably  attrac- 
tive to  male  flies  of  the  genus  Dacus  and  by  the  employment  of  these  smells  the 
movements  of  the  flies  can  to  a  great  extent  be  controlled  in  any  given  direc- 
tion. The  reaction  is  strictly  confined  to  the  male  sex,  and  different  species  ex- 
hibit a  variation  as  regards  the  smell  which  is  most  attractive  to  them.  It  Is 
uncertain  whether  the  females  emit  similar  smells ;  on  the  whole  improbable." 

Effect  of  cold  storage  temperatures  upon  the  pupas  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  E.  A.  Back  and  C.  E.  Pembebton  (U,  S.  Dept,  Agr„  Jour.  Agr.  Re- 
$earch,  6  (1916),  No.  7,  pp,  251-260,  figs.  2). — In  the  investigations  here  reported 
the  authors,  assisted  by  H.  F.  Willard,  conducted  extensive  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  various  ranges  of  temperatures  used  in  commercial 
cold  storage  plants  upon  the  pupae  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  The  work  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  that  relating  to  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  eggs 
and  larval  instars,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  554). 

In  the  introducUon  the  authors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
greatest  danger  in  the  spread  of  this  pest  from  one  country  to  another  lies  in 
the  transportation  of  the  larvse  within  fruits,  it  is  possible  that  the  pest  may 
also  be  transported  in  the  pupal  stage  and  arrive  at  its  destination  in  a  condi- 
tion to  produce  infestation.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  all  the  experimental  work 
with  temperatures  lower  than  45*  F.  was  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  modern 
cold  storage  plant 

The  data  presented,  much  of  which  are  given  in  tabular  form  and  Include 
observations  on  173,318  pupae,  indicate  that  none  survive  refrigeration  for 
longer  periods  than  are  necessary  to  cause  the  death  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  in 
host  fruits  held  at  corresponding  temperatures.  "About  50'  is  the  critical 
point  below  which  development  can  not  take  place  and  below  which  death  will 
follow  if  refrigeration  is  continued  sufllciently  long.  At  49  to  51*  only  0  out 
of  39,500  pupse  yielded  adults  in  refrigeration  20  to  47  days  after  the  inward 
date,  while  3  out  of  6  held  at  52  to  56*  yielded  adults  in  refrigeration  88  to  52 
days  after  the  inward  date.  Many  pupae  can  complete  their  entire  development 
in  refrigeration  at  54  to  57*,  while  higher  temperatures,  not  considered  here, 
merely  retard  development  without  causing  noticeable  mortality. 

"Pupae  can  not  withstand  temperatures  below  50*  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time.  Only  3  and  1  pupa  survived  refrigeration  for  8  and  9  days,  respectively, 
at  82*,  while  none  of  4,500  pupae  survived  10  days  at  this  temperature.  Refrig- 
eration at  a  temperature  averaging  34*,  but  ranging  between  33  and  36*, 
proved  fatal  after  the  seventeenth  day;  6,017  pupae  refrigerated  at  this  tem- 
perature for  18  and  25  days  yielded  no  adults,  while  the  number  to  yield  adults 
after  refrigeration  for  14  and  17  days  was  very  small.  No  pupse  survived 
refrigeration  at  28  to  40*,  but  averaging  36*,  for  more  than  10  days.  A  tem- 
perature of  38  to  40*  proved  fatal  after  the  nineteenth  day;  30,731  pupie 
refrigerated  for  from  21  to  35  days  failed  to  yield  adults  on  removal  to  normal 
temperatures.    After  refrigeration  at  40  to  45*  pupae  from  each  of  two  lots 
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removed  after  refrigeration  for  24  and  27  days,  respectively,  yielded  adults; 
300  pupaB  removed  after  refrigeration  for  from  31  to  34  days  proved  to  be  dead. 

"  It  does  not  seem  sale  to  conclude  that  the  age  of  the  pupa  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  its  ability  to  withstand  the  more  ordinary  ranges  of  cold-storage 
temperatures.** 

The  bean  maerfiTot  in  1915,  D.  B.  Whixan  {Michigan  Sta.  Circ,  28  (1916), 
pp.  S,  4). — Serious  damage  was  aone  by  the  bean  or  seed-corn  maggot  in  Huron, 
Sanilac  Tuscola,  Saginaw,  Gratiot,  Eaton,  and  Berrien  counties  in  Michigan 
during  1915,  previous  to  which  year  it  had  appeared  in  scattered  numbers  over 
quite  a  large  area  and  the  damage  had  been  comparatively  slight.  Instances 
are  reported  of  fields  in  which  the  loss  of  plants  varied  from  50  to  80  per  cent 
Examinations  of  a  series  of  bean  fields  beginning  on  July  1  showed  that  the 
maggots  had  been  present  in  the  fresh  manure,  clover  sod,  and  the  rotting 
stems  of  clover,  and  had  transferred  their  attention  to  the  beans.  The  eggs 
are  usually  deposited  on  the  stems  of  the  plants  Just  coming  through  the  soil 
or  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

It  appears  that  cultural  methods  furnish  the  best  means  for  combating  this 
maggot  Land  which  is  in  clover  or  is  covered  with  manure  should  be  plowed 
early  and  prepared,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  in  good  condition  and  the  maggots 
given  time  to  disappear  before  the  beans  are  sowed.  "  Commercial  fertilizers 
may  be  substituted  for  barnyard  manure  when  the  necessity  for  late  fitting 
of  the  soil  demands  it  and  repeated  harrowing  and  perhaps  rolling,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  light  in  texture,  seem  to  aid.'* 

The  adaptative  forms  of  anthomyid  larva;  Anthomyidtt,  the  larva  of 
which  are  candvoroos,  D.  Kxilin  {Bui.  8oc,  Ent.  Frtmce  No,  tO  {19H),  pp. 
496-501,  figs.  S;  a&«.  in  Ent  Mo.  Mag.,  9.  $er„  1  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  242,  24S).— 
In  continuation  of  investigations  of  dipterous  larvae  the  author,  in  dealing  with 
the  Anthomyidft,  refers  to  larvse  with  saprophagoua,  phytophagous,  parasitic, 
and  carnivorous  habits. 

A  catalograe  of  Coleoptera  {Coleopterorum  Oaialogus.  Berlin:  W.  Junk, 
1915,  pt.  56,  pp.  ttS;  1914,  pis.  57,  pp.  289-408;  58,  pp.  65;  59,  pp.  215;  60,  pp.  62; 
61,  pp.  16;  62,  pp.  182;  1915,  pU.  6S,  pp.  84;  64,  pp.  14;  65,  pp.  82).— In  continua- 
tion of  this  work  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  458)  part  56,  by  A.  Grouvelle,  catalogues  the 
BytnridA  and  Nitidulidse;  part  57,  by  M.  Bernhauer  and  K.  Schubert  the 
StaphylinidSB,  IV;  part  58,  by  M.  Pic,  the  DasciUidie,  Helodidse,  and  Eucl- 
netidA;  part  59,  by  H.  Olavareau,  the  subfamily  Eumolpinse  of  the  Ghryso- 
melidfle;  part  60,  by  R.  Jeannel,  the  subfamily  Bathysciinie  of  the  Silphidse; 
part  61,  by  A.  M^uignon,  the  Rhizophagidse ;  part  62,  by  F.  Spaeth,  the  sub- 
family Gassidinae  of  the  Ohrysomelidse ;  part  63,  by  B.  Osikl,  the  Mordellids; 
part  64,  by  S.  Schenkling,  the  Derodontidse,  Lymexylonidae,  and  Micromalthidffi ; 
and  part  65,  by  S.  Schenkling,  the  Oedemerid^. 

White  grabs  in  Iowa,  R.  L.  Websteb  {lovya  Sta.  Ore.  29  {1916),  pp.  4, 
figs.  5).— This  circular  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  white  grubs  in  Iowa 
and  discusses  control  measures. 

An  Insect  pest  of  lucem,  G.  Fbbnch,  Jb.  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  IS  {1915), 
No.  9,  pp.  567-^69,  figs.  5). — ^The  cockchafer  Heterongw  piceus  has  been  found 
to  be  a  source  of  injury  to  alfalfa  at  Werribee,  Victoria,  considerable  loss 
resulting. 

Bod  weevils  and  other  bud-feeding  insects  of  Washington,  M.  A.  Yothkbs 
{WatiMngUm  Sta.  Bui.  124  {1916),  pp.  5-45,  pis.  6,  figs.  5).— This  paper  reports 
observations  made  of  the  biology  and  control  of  weevils  and  other  beetles  which 
have  been  injuring  the  fruit  buds  of  one-  and  two-year-old  fruit  trees  in  Wash- 
ington State.    It  appears  that  several  of  the  weevils  are  native  feeders  on  the 
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sagebrush  {ArtemiHa  tridentata),  the  prindpal  host  plant  in  the  districts  where 
they  are  found,  the  injury  being  brought  about  through  the  clearing  up  of 
such  lands  and  setting  them  to  fruit  trees,  which  then  become  the  only  available 
food  plant 

The  injury  caused  by  the  various  specie^  is  said  to  have  been  considerable; 
at  times  every  bud  is  eaten  out  and  the  trees  die  or  do  not  get  a  start  after 
they  are  planted.  At  other  times  only  a  few  of  the  buds  are  destroyed  and 
the  trees  are  able  to  maintain  themselves.  In  some  orchards  it  was  found  that 
as  many  as  half  of  the  young  trees  were  killed.  Although  this  was  an  unusually 
high  percentage,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  new  plantings  with  losses  of  20 
per  cent. 

The  studies  in  1911  were  made  at  four  localities  and  during  1912  at  as  many 
as  15.  A  list  is  given  of  14  weevils  and  5  other  beetles  studied,  together  with 
tables  showing  the  different  plants  upon  whidi  the  various  species  occur,  the 
remedies  tried,  and  the  results  obtained. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  control  it  is  stated  that  as  the  weevils  are  wingless 
and  can  not  fly  they  can  be  prevented  from  destroying  the  buds  by  the  use  of 
paper-cone  tree  protectors,  here  described,  which  are  the  most  effective  and 
practical  means  of  protecting  the  trees  against  the  weevils.  The  paper  cones 
are  also  effective  against  climbing  cutworms.  With  a  little  care  and  attention 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  cones  they  will  give  protection  throughout  the  first 
season,  which  is  usually  as  long  as  necessary,  as  the  weevils  do  not  often  injure 
older  trees. 

The  weevils  noted  are  Cercof^eus  artemMw,  Cleonus  lohifferinus,  C  quadri' 
lineaiut,  Oeoderces  tnelanothrix,  MelamomphuM  luteua^  M.  nigraoenM,  Mimete$ 
8eiul09U8,  MylacuM  taccatus,  Pansoopu»  cfquaUs,  P.  stUoiroBtriat  8iUma  apacke- 
ana,  Tosastes  cineroMcem,  Trioolepiis  sp.,  and  TychUu  UneeUu9.  The  other 
beetles  noted  are  Cotalpa  ffranicoUis,  Busattus  tnurioatua,  OlyptoiceUs  aUemata^ 
PolyphyUa  decenUineata,  and  Syneta  alhida. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  T.  dneroMoeiM  is  the  most  important  of  tJie 
weevils  discussed  in  this  paper,  being  the  cause  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  losses 
to  orchardists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  arid  region  in  the  State,  if.  tefiilo- 
8U8,  the  most  abundant  weevil,  is  the  second  most  injurious  of  the  bud  weevils 
here  discussed,  having  a  wider  distribution  and  a  larger  number  of  host  plants 
than  any  of  the  other  species.  B.  murioatus  has  been  observed  to  travel  readily 
up  the  trees  and  from  bud  to  bud  and  can  soon  destroy  all  the  buds  on  a  tree. 
On  older  trees  it  feeds  on  the  blossoms  as  well  as  the  buds  and  young  leaves 
and  has  been  known  to  destroy  the  blossoms  in  some  orchards  to  such  an  extent 
as  practically  to  ruin  the  crop. 

The  strawberry  weevil  (Anthonomus  signatas),  T.  X  HiEAnT.KB  {New  Jeney 
8ta8»  Ore.  56  (1916),  pp.  5-^,  fig.  i). — ^Measures  hitherto  recommended  for  the 
control  of  the  strawberry  weevil  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  except  in  a 
limited  way,  the  author  was  led  to  conduct  the  insecticide  experiments  here 
briefly  reported,  assisted  by  E.  Douglass.  While  they  were  conducted  in  only 
one  field  with  but  a  single  variety  of  strawberry  (Heritage),  the  results  indi- 
cate what  may  be  accomplished. 

It  was  found  that  combinations  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  sulphur  maintained 
as  a  dust  coating  throughout  the  two  weeks  when  the  strawberry  is  subjected 
to  the  serious  attack  will  afford  almost  perfect  protection.  While  the  half-and- 
half  mixture  of  lead  and  sulphur  is  the  most  efficient,  a  mixture  composed 
of  one  part  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  five  parts  of  sulphur  is  effective  and  much 
cheaper.  Two  applications  were  in  this  case  sufficient,  the  first  being  applied 
Just  as  the  beetles  began  to  damage  the  buds  and  the  second  as  soon  there- 
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after  as  the  first  treatment  had  disappeared  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
foliage.  The  mixtures  are  readily  applied  with  a  powder  gun  and  should  coat 
thoroughly  aU  parts  of  the  plants,  especially  the  buds.  For  the  1:5  mixture 
the  cost  should  not  exceed  $8  and  for  the  1:1,  $16  an  acre,  and  in  practical 
work  this  charge  will  probably  prove  to  be  materially  less. 

Some  injurious  Indian  weevils  (CurcuUonidtt),  G.  A.  K.  Mabshall  (BuI. 
Ent.  Research,  5  {19X5),  No.  4,  pp,  STTSSO,  fig:  4;  6  {1916),  No.  4,  pp,  S65-S7S, 
figM,  5). — ^The  species  described  in  the  first  paper  as  new  to  science  are  Phyto- 
Mcaphiu  disHmUis,  found  feeding  on  young  tea  shoots,  and  Corigetus  hidentulus, 
a  serious  pest  of  tea,  in  Assam;  and  Rhync?uBnu9  {Orchestes)  mangiferw,  the 
larvae  of  which  bore  in  the  leaves  of  the  mango  tree,  and  Petchytychius  mungonis, 
a  Gowpea  {Phaseolua  mungo)  pest,  in  Madras. 

The  new  species  described  in  the  second  part  are  EmperorrM/Mis  defoliator 
n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  found  to  defoliate  the  alder  tree  {Alnus  niiida)  and  fruit 
trees;  Coniatus  indicus  n.  sp.,  which  attacks  tamarisk  {Tamarix  indica) ; 
CeuihorrhynchuM  portulaaB  n.  sp.,  the  larvae  of  which  mine  the  leaves  of 
purslane  {Portulaoa  oleracea)  cultivated  as  a  vegetable;  Baris  portvlaccB 
n.  sp.y  found  boring  in  the  stems  of  purslane ;  Athe$apeuta  oryz<B  n.  sp.,  a  serious 
pest  of  rice ;  and  Aoythopeus  ciiruUi  n.  sp.,  a  pest  of  watermelona 

[Mouth  parts  of  the  honeybee],  E.  R.  Root  {Jour.  Heredity,  7  {1916),  No. 
if  9P.  4S,  4*^9  fiO'  D' — ^Examinations  of  a  colony  of  bees  that  worked  in  red  clover 
In  full  bloom  showed  that  the  tongues  of  this  particular  colony  measured  0.23 
and  0.24  in.,  whereas  the  tongues  of  normal  bees  measured  only  0.16  and 
0.17  in. 

Natural  swarming  of  bees  and  how  to  prevent  It,  M.  PBrrrr  {Ontario  Dept, 
Agr.  BuL  tS9  {1916),  pp.  15,  figs.  8). — ^Practical  information  for  the  beekeeper. 

A  monograph  of  the  Pormldda  of  South  Africa  (Ponerin«B,  Doryllnas), 
G.  Abnold  {Ann.  So.  African  Mub.,  14  {1915),  pt.  1,  pp.  159,  pi.  1,  figs.  8).— Two 
of  the  five  subfamilies  of  Formicidse  are  here  dealt  with. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  South  Africa  the  Ponerinie  comprise  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  known  ant  fauna,  and  that  since  at  least  80  per  cent  of  their  food 
consists  of  termites  they  constitute  one  of  the  chief  checks  to  these  pests  in 
the  Tropics.  It  is  thought  probable  that  all,  or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the 
qiedes  of  the  subfamily  Dorylinse  are  carnivorous,  although  one  species 
iDorylus  orientalis)  has  been  shown  to  feed  also  upon  tubers  and  the  bark 
of  trees.  Another  species  (D.  fulvus  rhodesiCB)  has  apparently  been  found  to 
attend  membradd  larvae  feeding  on  the  roots  of  maize. 

The  acrobat  ant,  H.  A.  Ballou  {Agr.  News  IBarbados],  14  {1915),  No.  651, 
p.  330). — ^An  account  of  Cremastogaster  sp.,  which  is  abundant  in  different  parts 
of  Grenada  and  may  become  troublesome  in  cacao  fields  in  that  island. 

The  control  of  ants  which  take  away  onion  seed  {Agr.  News  lBarbados'\, 
14  {1915),  No.  654,  p.  378). — ^A  brief  report  of  experiments  conducted  with  a 
view  to  preventing  ants  from  removing  onion  seeds  when  planted  and  from 
biting  holes  in  the  young  shoots,  as  occurs  in  St.  Vincent.  In  experiments  con- 
ducted the  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  through  attracting  the  ants 
to  various  baits  and  then  killing  them. 

Two  new  species  of  Arrhenophagus  with  remarks,  A.  A.  Gibault  {Jour. 
N.  T.  Ent.  Sac.,  23  {1915),  No.  4,  PP-  ^41*  242). 

Hotes  on  two  South  American  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  A.  A.  GiBAtrLT 
{Entomologist,  48  {1916),  No.  628,  pp.  213,  214)r—Baeus  auratioeps  n.  sp.  is 
recorded  as  having  been  reared  in  numbers  from  the  egg  sac  of  a  spider  at 
Anna  Begina,  British  Guiana. 

Three  new  British  chalddoid  Hymenoptera,  with  notes,  A.  A.  Gibault 
{BnUmologist,  48  {1915),  No.  628,  pp.  217,  218).'-Aphidencyrtus  aspidioti  Im^- 
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tanicui  n.  sp.  and  Apterotrig  Umgiclava  n.  sp.  were  reared  from  the  oyster  shell 
scale  at  Manchester,  England. 

Ticks  of  the  Belgian  Kongo  and  the  diweaweti  they  oonv^,  O.  H.  F.  Nuttaix 
and  C.  Wabbubton  {Bta,  EtU.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  -fc  pp.  SIS-^H,  fig:  -W).— 
This  paper,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Belgian  authorities,  includes  a  brief 
r6siun4  of  the  dassiflcation  of  ticks,  with  a  short  illustrated  account  of  the 
species  occurring  in  the  Kongo,  discussions  of  the  general  biology  of  ticks  and 
the  special  biology  of  those  occurring  in  the  Kongo  and  their  relation  to  diaeagei, 
Instructions  for  rearing  ticks,  etc 

The  life  cycle  of  Trypmiosoma  brace!  in  the  rat  and  in  rat  plasma,  R. 
Ebdmann  {Proc,  Nat.  Acad.  BoL,  1  (1915),  No.  10,  pp.  50Jh512,  fig:  7).— The 
author's  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  dimorphic  forms,  latent 
or  round  forms,  and  crithidia-like  forms  in  T.  hruoei  outside  of  the  invertebrate 
host 

FOODS— HVMAH  JIUTJUTIOV. 

A  sanltarj  study  of  condensed  milk,  W.  H.  Pabk,  M.  O.  Sghboedeb,  and 
P.  Babtholow  {N.  7.  Med.  Jour.,  102  {1915),  No.  22,  pp.  lOTS-lOSS,  fig:  10).— 
The  investigation  herein  reported  concerns  the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk 
used  in  preparing  condensed  milk;  the  process  used  in  condensing  milk  with 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  bacteria ;  and  a  bacteriological  and  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  finished  product 

Evaporated  milk  contained  fewer  bacteria  than  condensed  milk,  probably 
owing  to  the  higher  temperature  used  in  its  manufacture.  Sweetened  condensed 
milk  showed  the  following  variations  in  composition :  Cane  sugar,  from  33.15  to 
49.85  per  cent ;  milk  QUgar,  7.57  to  15.34  per  cent ;  and  protein,  0.73  to  13.69  per 
cent 

The  data  of  the  experiments  and  clinical  observations  are  summarized  in 
part  as  follows: 

•<  The  value  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  depends  upon  the  care  and  cleanli- 
ness used  in  manufacture. 

"  There  is  a  want  of  evidence  that  the  bacteria  or  chemical  constituents  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  health.  Only  the  use  of  the  best  quality  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk  is  to  be  conmiended  in  the  feeding  of  infants. 

"  Sweetened  condensed  milk,  when  carefully  prepared  from  whole  milk,  baa 
special  indications  as  an  infant  food.  They  may  be  thus  expressed:  Many 
infants  are  unable  to  digest  the  fat  of  cow's  milk,  even  when  two  or  three  vol- 
umes of  water  are  added.  In  such  cases  the  half  digested  curds  of  casein  are 
vomited.  The  change  in  these  circumstances  to  sweetened  condensed  milk 
allays  the  vomiting.    These  facts  are  well  established  clinically. 

**  Sweetened  condensed  milk  has  generally  a  constipating  effect" 

The  opposite  view  that  it  produces  diarrhea  ^eems  to  be  wanting  in  evidence. 

''Clinical  evidence  .  .  .  [indicates]  that  the  intestinal  irritation  caused 
by  milk  is  an  effect  of  the  action  of  the  liquid  portion,  when  freed  of  fat,  sugar, 
and  protein.*' 

The  water  content  of  meat  products,  B.  Fedbb  {Ohem.  Zig.,  40  (1916),  No. 
21,  pp.  157-160).— A.  controversial  article  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  365). 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  H.  M.  Smith  (U.  8.  Dept.  Com., 
Bur.  Fi$herie9  Doo.  S27  (1915),  pp.  S3). — ^This  report  contains  general  informa- 
tion and  data  regarding  the  quantities  and  values  of  food  fish  products  landed 
at  various  places. 
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Ptomaine  poisoninir  from  "  creamed ''  codflsh,  M.  A.  Blankenhobn,  O.  B. 
Habicon,  and  P.  J.  Hanzuk  {Cleveland  Med.  Jour,,  15  (1916),  No.  t,  pp.  37- 
104;  (^^9.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  66  (1916),  No.  15,  p.  1166). — ^A  nnmber  of 
cases  of  so-called  ptomaine  poisoning,  attributed  to  the  eating  of  creamed 
salted  codfish,  are  reported. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  the  creamed  fish  showed  the  presence  of 
B€unllus  ooU  eommwUs  and  other  saprophytes  and  some  staphylococci,  but  the 
authors  do  not  attribute  the  symptoms  to  infection  by  the  organisms  in  the 
flsh  materiaL  The  same  physiological  reactions  were  given  by  extracts  of  the 
creamed  fish  and  of  the  same  brand  of  salted  codfish  which  was  allowed  to 
putrefy  and  was  then  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  food  which  the 
patients  had  been  eating.  The  purified  active  extract  of  the  creamed  putrefied 
codflsh  contained  a  physiologically  active  base,  whose  chemical  reactions  re- 
sembled those  of  the  group  of  diamins  to  which  putresdn,  cadaverin,  and 
histamin  belong. 

Suitability  of  different  kinds  of  wheat  for  bread  makiniT)  O.  Raicmstedt 
[Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  21  (1915),  Nos.  20,  pp.  $06^12;  21,  pp.  821-829;  22,  pp. 
S37~S45). — ^Analytical  data  and  baking  tests  are  herein  reported  from  which 
the  author  concludes  in  part  as  follows: 

Small  amounts  of  albumin  and  globulin  are  necessary  in  flour  to  give  good 
results  in  baking,  but  too  much  or  too  little  of  these  constituents  acts  unfavor- 
ably. The  ratio  of  gliadin  to  glutenin  influences  the  volume  of  the  loaf,  and  the 
higher  the  total  phosphoric  acid  content  the  greater  the  loaf  volume.  The 
water-soluble  extractives  also  determine  baking  quality,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  relationship  between  the  carbohydrates  soluble  in  water  and  the  volume  of 
the  loaf. 

A  modified  war  bread,  Robsmann  (Chem.  Ztg.,  40  (1916),  No.  18,  p.  185). — 
The  composition  of  this  substance  (called  N-bread)  is  as  follows:  Water  44.81, 
ash  1.81,  fat  0.2,  crude  fiber  0.08,  protein  6.87,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  48.28 
per  cent  The  bread  is  made  by  mixing  217  gm.  of  rye  or  wheat  flour  with  56 
gm.  of  potato  flour  and  adding  to  this  200  cc.  of  water  containing  7  gm.  of  nutri- 
tive yeast,  8  gm.  of  table  salt,  and  from  4  to  6  gm.  of  yeast  as  a  rising  agent 
The  product  contains  more  protein  than  previously  noted  war  breads  and  Is 
recommended  by  the  author  for  general  use  even  after  the  war. 

Fruit  preservation  and  inspection,  T.  Zschokke  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schioeig, 
29  (1915).  No.  5,  pp.  588-590). — ^As  a  part  of  the  report  on  fruit  investigations 
are  included  the  results  of  experiments  on  preserving  plums  and  cucumbers, 
fruit  inspection,  the  testing  of  fruit  kilns,  etc 

Factors  which  influence  the  quality  of  tea,  X  J.  B.  Deuss  (Dept.  Landb. 
Nifv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  Bast  Indies^  Meded.  Proefstat.  Thee,  No.  42  (1915),  pp. 
26,  ph  1). — ^This  bulletin  contains  data  regarding  the  judgment  of  tea,  such 
flACtors  as  the  caffein  content,  the  ash  content,  the  quantities  of  essential  oils, 
and  the  amount  of  stems  present  in  the  tea  being  considered.  Some  of  the 
material  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  166). 

The  dairy  and  pure  food  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  ({Hartford, 
CofMi.]:  Off.  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.,  [1916],  pp.  52).— The  text  of  the  laws  is 
given  as  amended  to  the  close  of  the  legislative  session  of  1915. 

Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Kichiirui  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1915,  J.  W.  Helme  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.  Mich.,  22  (1915),  pp.  405,  pU.  11).— -The  various 
activities  of  the  department  during  the  year  ended  July  1,  1915,  are  recorded. 

The  report  of  the  state  analyst,  F.  L.  Shannon,  contains  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  2,195  samples  of  miscellaneous  foods  and  beverages,  of  which 
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445  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  misbranded,  or  illegally  sold,  and  also  tbe 
analysis  of  278  samples  of  feeding  stufl^  The  report  of  the  drug  analyst, 
A.  R.  Todd,  presents  the  results  of  the  examination  of  658  samples  of  drugs, 
of  which  134  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  The  work  of  the  division  of 
weights  and  measures  is  reported  in  detaiL  The  publication  also  contains 
general  information  relating  to  pure-food  t<^ics  and  gives  results  of  the  in- 
spection of  dairies,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  dty-milk  depots,  etc  A  state- 
ment of  prosecutions  made  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  results  of  court  pro- 
ceedings brought,  and  reprints  of  the  state  food  and  drug  laws  and  court  de- 
cisions relative  thereto  are  included. 

Fifteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Tood  Commis- 
sioner, J.  6.  WiNKJCB  {Bien.  RpL  Minn.  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Comr,,  15 
(19X9-14),  pp.  89,  flg$.  10). — ^Tbe  work  of  the  commission  for  the  biennial  period 
ended  July  31,  1914,  is  reviewed.  The  report  of  the  state  diemist,  X  Hortvet, 
gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  4,181  samples  of  miscellaneous  foods,  bev- 
erages, paints,  oils,  etc.,  of  which  1,885  were  found  to  be  iUegaL 

The  lunch  room,  P.  Richabds  {Chicago:  The  Hotel  Monthly,  191$,  t.  ed^  rep. 
and  erU.,  pp.  2S9,  pi.  1,  figs.  117). — ^This  publication  contains  information  on 
plans,  equipment,  management,  accounting,  food  and  drink  sales,  and  bills  of 
fare,  and  gives  recipes. 

Peeding  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Ckrmany,  Fbiedbich  (Jour,  Boy.  Army  Med. 
Corps,  24  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  587-^9^).— This  article  is  a  translation  of  an  official 
German  order  for  feeding  prisoners  of  war.  Classified  information  is  given 
regarding  the  management  of  camps  and  the  regulation  of  supplies,  including 
standardized  menus  for  feeding  the  men. 

The  biochemical  analysis  of  nutrition,  O.  L.  Alsbebo  (Jour.  Wash.  Acad, 
Bci.,  6  (1916),  No.  10,  pp.  269-280). — ^This  lecture  discusses  some  of  the  recent 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  food  elements 
and  their  fate  in  metabolism,  especially  the  Investigations  of  the  r61e  of  tbe 
amino  acids  in  nutrition. 

Experiments  on  the  effects  of  a  limited  diet,  VH-IX,  S.  Baouoni  (Atti 
R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  5.  ser.,  24  (1915),  I,  No.  11, 
pp.  115&-116S;  11,  Nos.  4,  pp.  215-4^0;  5,  pp.  254-259)  .—Tht^  papers  are 
included,  continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  264). 

Reporting  studies  of  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  wheat  flour,  com 
flour,  and  egg  powder,  feeding  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  (white 
rats)  are  described,  In  which  a  standard  basal  ration  was  supplemented  In 
turn  by  egg  powder,  wheat  flour,  and  corn  flour.  The  rats  receiving  egg  powder 
exhibited  a  marked  increase  In  body  weight,  while  those  receiving  wheat 
or  com  flour  failed  to  show  similar  development 

The  author  concludes  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  protein  in  com  and 
wheat  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  protein  in  egg  powder.  It  is  noted,  however, 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  zein  or  gliadin  alone  is  less  than  that  of  the  whole 
grain  protein. 

In  studies  of  the  modifications  of  the  metabolism  of  guinea  pigs  by  exclusive 
feeding  of  corn,  wheat,  or  green  plants,  feeding  experiments  with  guinea  pigs 
which  received  an  exclusive  diet  of  these  substances,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  are  reported.  In  most  cases  the  animals  died,  though  some  survived 
on  the  ration  of  green  plants  and  water.  Tbe  results  indicate.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  that  the  animals  died  of  acidosis  produced  by  a  lack  of  basic  salts  in 
the  ration. 

The  rectal  and  intravenous  utilization  of  grrape  su^ar,  G.  Bebgmabk 
(Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  32  (1915),  No.  4-6,  pp.  555-404,  figs.  5^).— Bxperimental 
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data  are  reported  which  show  that  dextrose  may  be  utilized  either  by  rectal 
or  IntraTenous  injection.  The  excretion  of  acetone  bodies  was  in  some  cases 
appreciably  diminished  by  this,  treatment 

The  rectal  and  intravenoos  utilization  of  grape  sugar,  F.  Reach  (Skand. 
Arch,  PhyHoLy  53  {1915),  No.  l-S,  pp.  81-84,  fig.  i).— A  comment  on  the  above 
reference. 

The  limit  of  assimilation  of  glucose,  A.  B.  Tatlob  and  Flobence  Hulton 
(Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  26  il916).  No.  1,  pp.  i75-i75).— The  authors  report  feeding 
experiments  with  normal  men  who  received  varying  amounts  of  glucose 
(from  200  to  600  gm.)  from  21  to  3  hours  after  a  light  breakfast  Analyses  of 
the  blood  and  urine  were  made  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  utilization. 

"Apparently  there  Is  in  the  majority  of  healthy  adult  males  no  limit  of 
assimilation  of  glucose ;  glucosuria  does  not  occur  following  the  largest  possible 
ingestions  of  pure  glucose." 

The  influence  of  salicylate  on  metabolism  in  man,  W.  Denis  and  J.  H. 
Means  (Jour.  PJiarmacol.  and  Expt.  Ther.,  8  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  27S-28S). — 
Experimental  data  are  reported  concerning  the  nitrogenous  and  respiratory 
metabolism  of  normal  men  as  affected  by  the  ingestion  of  sodium  salicylate. 
The  results  indicate  an  Increased  excretion  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  uric 
add,  but  no  change  in  the  respiratory  quotient 

Berl-bexl  in  Lebong. — An  account  of  the  steps  taken  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease during  1914,  J.  O.  Kennedy  (Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corp$,  25  (1915), 
No.  9,  pp.  268-^85,  fig:  2). — ^A  clincal  report  of  an  epidemic  among  English 
soldiers,  which  proved  to  be  berl-berl.  The  disease  was  eradicated  by  provid- 
ing an  adequate  diet  and  by  Improving  the  general  health  of  the  soldiers  by 
means  of  hygienic  surroundings  and  physical  exercise. 

Clinical  calorimetry,  VI-XVll  (ArcK  Int.  Med.,  IS  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  882- 
944,  fiO^'  9;  11  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  855-1059,  fig%.  18).— A  continuation  of  previous 
work  (E.  S.  It,  34,  p.  68). 

YL  Note»  on  the  abtorpOon  of  fat  and  protein  in  typhoid  fever,  W.  Coleman 
and  F.  C.  Gephart  (pp.  882-886). — ^Analytical  data  are  reported  showing  the 
metabolism  of  protein  and  fat  for  seven  typhoid  patients  on  the  high-calorie 
diet 

VIL  Calorimetrio  obtervationt  on  the  metaJH>Uim  of  typhoid  patients  toith 
and  without  food,  W.  Ck>leman  and  B.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  887-038).— The  calorl- 
metric  data  herein  reported  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter  in  Bellevue  HospitaL 

TIIL  On  the  diabetic  respiratory  quotient,  G.  Lusk  (pp.  03^-^44). —The  in- 
formation presented  in  this  paper  is  of  value  in  explaining  metabolism  in 
diabetes.  Particular  weight  is  attached  to  the  relationship  between  the  inges- 
tion of  protein  and  the  respiratory  quotient  Both  normal  and  diabetic  respira- 
tory quotients  are  given  for  the  individual  amino  adds. 

IX.  Further  measurements  of  the  surface  area  of  adults  and  children,  Mar- 
garet Sawyer,  R.  H.  Stone,  and  B.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  855-862).— -Measurements  of 
surface  are  reported,  the  results  of  which  are  summarized  as  follows : 

''The  so-called  'linear  formula'  [E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  68]  for  the  estimation  of 
the  surface  area  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  on  four  new  subjects  of  varying 
size  and  shape.  In  addition  partial  measurements  of  two  legless  men  have 
beoi  made.  The  average  error  in  the  formula  when  applied  to  the  four  subjects 
was  1.3  per  cent  Two  of  the  subjects  were  children  and  in  these  cases  the 
error  in  the  formula  was  under  3  per  cent  Since  the  youngest  was  about  two 
years  old,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  use  the  formula  for  babies  under  this 
age  until  the  factors  have  been  tested  by  the  measurements  of  Infants.** 
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X.  A  formula  to  esUmate  the  approwknate  9wrfaoe  area  if  height  and  weight 
he  knoum,  D.  and  B.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  868-^871). — **  The  method  of  calcalatlng  the 
surface  area  from  the  so-called  *  linear  formula  *  Is  glyen  with  a  slight  correc- 
tion In  the  factor  for  the  arms  and  an  altematlye  measurement  for  the  thl^is. 
A  simpler  'heU^t-welght  formula'  has  been  devised  to  estimate  the  surface  of 
subjects  If  only  their  height  and  wel^t  be  known.  This  Is  expressed  In  the 
terms  A—W*'^XB^'^XO,  A  being  the  surface  area  In'square  centimeters,  H 
the  height  In  centimeters,  W  the  weight  In  kilograms,  and  C  the  constant  TL84. 
A  chart  has  been  plotted  from  this  formula  so  that  the  approximate  surface 
area  may  be  determined  at  a  glance." 

"The  errors  In  the  various  formulas  [are  estimated]  as  follows:  *  linear  for- 
mula '  and  '  helght-wels^t  formula '  maximum  :±  5  per  c&at,  average  ±  1.5  per 
cent,  Meeh*8  formula  [JL=W*^XC],  maximum  +  80  per  cent,  average  +  15  per 
cent.  In  general  the  maximum  figures  apply  only  to  those  of  unusual  shape, 
while  with  those  of  average  body  form  the  average  error  will  seldom  be 
exceeded.** 

XI.  A  oomparieon  of  the  metaholiem  of  men  flat  in  bed  and  Httit^g  in  a 
steamer  chair,  Q.  F.  Soderstrom,  A.  L.  Meyer,  and  E.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  872-886). — 
Experimental  data  are  summarized  by  the  authors  as  follows : 

"  The  Sage  calorimeter  In  the  season  of  1914-15  was  fully  as  accurate  as  In 
the  previous  years.  Alcohol  checks  gave  the  following  total  errors :  Heat  +  0.51 
per  cent,  oxygen  —  0.51  per  cent,  carbon  dloxld  —  0.36  per  cent,  water  -h  3.13 
per  cent  The  respiratory  quotient  averaged  0.666,  while  the  theoretical  quotient 
was  0.6667. 

**  Four  normal  men  and  two  cardiac  patients  were  studied  In  the  calorimeter 
lying  flat  In  bed  and  In  the  semlrecllnlng  position  propped  up  with  a  back  rest, 
or  else  In  a  comfortable  steamer  chair.  A  total  of  21  experiments  showed  that 
the  metabolism  averaged  3  per  cent  lower  in  the  semlrecllnlng  posture.  One  of 
the  cardiacs,  and  possibly  one  of  the  normal  controls,  showed  a  slightly  higher 
metabolism  when  propped  up  In  bed. 

"  The  difference  between  the  results  is  so  small  that  in  the  study  of  pathologic 
cases  .  .  .  the  same  figures  [can  be  used]  for  the  average  normal  metabolism  In 
both  postures.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  energy  requirement  Is 
lower  in  the  orthopneic  position." 

XII.  The  m^taboliwi  of  hoys  12  and  IS  years  old  compared  with  the  metaholietn 
at  other  ages,  E.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  887-001). — "Eight  normal  boys,  12  or  13  years 
old,  were  studied  in  the  respiration  calorimeter  four  to  six  hours  after  a  small 
breakfast.  They  were  allowed  to  read  for  one  of  the  two  experimental  hours, 
but  were  very  quiet  The  methods  of  direct  and  indirect  calorimetry  agreed 
within  0.04  per  cent  Their  heat  production  per  unit  of  surface  area  was  82 
per  cent  higher  than  the  adult  level  according  to  Meeh's  formula,  or  25  per 
cent  higher  according  to  the  more  accurate  *  linear  formula.* 

"  In  studying  the  effect  of  growth  on  metabolism,  interpretation  of  the  results 
obtained  on  infants  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  babies  differ  greatly  from 
adults  in  the  proportions  of  the  body  and  the  relative  size  of  the  viscera,  notably 
the  liver  and  thyroid.  Boys  Just  before  the  onset  of  puberty  have  almost  adult 
proportions.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  accelerated  growth.  The  fact 
that  the  metabolism  is  high  points  to  a  specific  Increase  in  the  metabolism  of 
the  growing  organism." 

XIII.  The  hasal  metabolism  of  normal  adults  u>ith  special  reference  to  ««r- 
face  area,  F.  G.  Gephart  and  E.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  902-914).— "The  basal  metabo- 
lism of  four  normal  men  and  one  woman  has  been  determined,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  specific  action  of  protein  and  glucose. 
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**  ▲  stady  of  tbe  new  controls,  together  with  thoee  reported  in  the  literature 
slnoe  .  .  .  [the]  last  pnbUcation  [E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  68],  supports  the  views  pre- 
▼fonsly  expressed.  There  is  no  reason  to  change  the  statement  made  in  .  .  . 
[the]  previous  paper,  that  if  a  given  subject's  basal  metabolism  is  more  than  10 
per  cent  from  the  average,  it  may  be.  regarded  as  abnormal,  but  can  not  be 
proved  abnormal  unless  the  departure  from  the  average  is  at  least  15  per  cent 
The  average  basal  metabolism  of  normal  men  is  84.7  calories  per  square  meter 
per  hour  as  determined  by  Meeh*s  formula.  On  account  of  the  average  plus 
error  of  about  15  per  cent  in  Meeh*s  formula  the  average  figure  is  89.7  calories, 
or  in  round  numbers  40  calories,  when  the  more  exact  *  linear  formula '  or  the 
new  '  height-weight  formula '  is  used  to  determine  surface  area. 

"  The  average  metabolism  of  fat  and  thin  subjects  is  the  same  according  to 
surface  area  when  the  surface  area  is  correctly  measured.  The  metabolism  of 
women  averages  87  calories,  or  6.8  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  men.  A  group 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  gave  figures  4.8  per  cent 
below,  and  a  group  60  to  60  years  old  11.8  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the 
larger  group  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50. 

**  Under  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  calorimeter  experiments  the  aver- 
age water  elimination  by  normal  men  through  skin  and  lungs  is  28.4  gm. 
an  hour.  About  24  per  cent  of  the  heat  produced  is  dissipated  in  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  water. 

^  The  fiigures  for  the  specific  dynamic  action  of  protein  and  glucose  previously 
obtained  are  confirmed.   A  table  of  normal  standards  is  given." 

XIT.  MetaboU9m  in  emophthalmio  ffoiter,  B.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  915-964).— By 
means  of  the  respiration  calorimeter,  87  observations  were  made  on  11  patients 
suffering  from  exophthalmic  goiter. 

XY.  The  boBol  metaboli9m  in  pembiaus  anemia,  A.  L.  Meyer  and  E.  F.  Du- 
bois (pp.  965-979). — ^A  report  of  calorimetric  observations  of  basal  metabolism 
in  six  cases  of  anemia. 

XVI.  The  iKMol  tnetahoUtm  of  patienU  v)ith  oardiao  and  renal  disease,  F.  W. 
Peabody,  A.  L.  Meyer,  and  B.  F.  Dubois  (pp.  980-1009). —Clinical  observations 
and  calorimeter  experiments  are  reported. 

XVIL  MeiahoUmn  and  treatment  in  diabetes,  F.  M.  Allen  and  E.  F.  Dubois 
(pp.  1010-1059). — ^The  data  of  clinical  observations  and  respiration  calorimeter 
experiments  during  the  treatment  of  six  cases  of  diabetes  are  reported  in 


The  basal  energy  requirement  of  man,  E.  F.  Dxtbois  {Jour,  Wash.  Acad.  Soi., 
S  {1916),  Ve.  11,  Pf-  547-557,  ftg.  i). — In  this  lecture  the  author  considers  the 
definition  of  the  term  basal  energy  requirement,  the  manner  in  which  metabo- 
lism is  studied,  and  the  factors  by  which  it  is  infiuenced  in  health  and  disease. 
Altliough  muscular  work  affects  metabolism  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other 
factors  combined,  attention  is  called  to  the  very  important  part  that  diet  plays 
in  such  ilif>aaA«  as  typhoid  fever,  exophthalmic  goiter,  and  diabetes. 
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Vlffor  and  heredity,  J.  L.  Bonhots  (London:  West,  Netoman  d  Co.,  1915, 

Pf.  Xll+teS,  pis.  11,  figs,  4)  •—This  book  treats  of  the  inadequacy  of  present 

theories  of  heredity,  prQN>tency,  inbreeding,  coloration  as  an  index  of  vigor, 

and  other  related  subjects. 

The  formation  of  protein  in  the  animal  body  from  the  nonprotein  sub- 

A.  Stutzsb  {FHhiimifs  Landio.  Ztg.,  64  (1915),  No.  11-12,  pp.  281- 
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295). — ^The  aathor  summarizes  the  results  of  previous  Investigators  In  feeding 
ammonium  salts,  urea,  asparagln,  and  other  proteln-rldi  suhstanoes,  to  caml- 
Tora,  herblvora,  and  omnlvora. 

A  list  of  cited  literature  Is  Included. 

Studies  In  the  blood  relattonship  of  animals  as  dteplayed  In  the  eompocd- 
tions  of  the  serum  proteins. — ^V,  The  percentacre  of  nonproteins  In  the  sera 
of  certain  AwiTti^ia  and  birds,  R.  M.  Jkwstt  {Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  tS  {191S), 
No.  i,  pp.  Zlf  22). — ^In  former  articles  of  this  series  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  861)  it  was 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  nonproteins  in  the  blood  sera  of  all  animals  was 
about  the  same,  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this  assumption  la  not 
accurate.  The  present  work  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  non- 
protein in  the  blood  of  each  kind  of  animal  formerly  studied  and  to  correct 
the  figures  which  are  affected  by  the  revised  estimation  of  the  nonproteins. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  refractive  indexes  obtained,  the  percentages 
of  albumin,  globulin,  and  total  protein  determined  by  previous  investigators, 
and  the  figures  as  corrected  by  the  present  investigation,  for  the  horse,  ox,  rat, 
hog,  sheep,  goat,  cat,  dog,  guinea  pig,  hen,  and  duck. 

The  valuation  of  feeding  stuffs,  E.  Lattb  (F^Mini^s  Landw.  Ztg.,  €4  (1915), 
No.  15-16,  pp.  Sn-iOrt;  aba.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  {Romel,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  JnteL 
and  Plant  DUeases,  6  {1915),  No.  12,  pp.  169 Jhl697).— On  the  basis  of  the 
researches  of  Pfelffer,  Neubauer,  and  Mach  on  the  estimation  of  the  cash  value 
of  feeding  stuffs,  the  German  Federation  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
adopted  In  September,  1913,  certain  resolutions.  The  author  subjects  all  these 
conclusions  to  criticism  and  endeavors  to  establish  the  principles  for  a  Just 
valuation  of  feeding  stuffs. 

Comparative  feeding  value  of  green  gnsa  and  hay  (Mark  Lane  Express, 
114  {1915),  No.  4S75,  p.  145). — ^Experiments  were  conducted  on  the  comparative 
feeding  value  of  fresh  grass  and  hay,  the  latter  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  also  dried  in  hot-air  chambers. 

The  effect  of  these  fodders  on  milk  yield  was  tested  with  three  ewes  and  a 
goat,  and  the  digestibility  with  the  same  three  ewes  later  in  the  summer. 
The  milk  yield  showed  no  constant  difference  in  quantity  or  in  composition 
between  the  green  and  dried  grass,  but  the  digestibility  of  fresh  grass  was 
constantly,  though  slightly,  greater. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  process  of  drying  has  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
nutritive  value.  In  ordinary  haymaking  there  is  considerable  loss  from 
oxidation.  This  may  be  avoided  by  a  rapid  drying  In  which  the  Initial  tempera- 
ture is  high  but  does  not  exceed  100*"  G.  The  changes  in  digestibility  seem 
to  be  due  rather  to  changes  of  a  physical  nature  than  to  chemical  decomposition. 
They  are  sometimes  so  small  as  hardly  to  alter  the  proportion  of  starch. 

The  feeding  of  grain  sorghums  to  live  stock,  O.  A.  Scott  {U.  6.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Farmers*  Bui.  724  (1916),  pp.  14,  figs.  5). — ^Thls  treats  of  the  composition  and 
feeding  value  of  the  various  grain  sorghums,  including  analyses,  and  data  as  to 
methods  of  feeding  and  the  value  of  the  sorghums  as  forage,  together  with 
a  number  of  suggested  rations  for  various  kinds  of  live  stock. 

In  tests  conducted  by  the  Department  on  Texas  farms  grain  sorghums  were 
fed  to  beef  cattle.  The  results  obtained  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  grain- 
sorghum  feeds  In  the  form  of  chop,  head  chop,  silage,  fodder,  or  stover,  both 
in  wintering  cattle  and  In  finishing  them  for  the  block.  Silage  of  the  grain  sor- 
ghums was  found  to  be  very  beneficial  for  increasing  the  appetites  of  feeders, 
keeping  them  In  fine  condition,  and  adding  a  high  finish. 
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The  following  table  sonunarlzes  the  results  of  the  work : 

BesulU  of  use  of  grain  $orghum$  in  feeding  tests  on  Texas  farms. 
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A^  of  cattle. 


27ean. 
3  yean. 

37«aii. 


37«aii 

20  months.  •• 

8t«0rcalv«s. 

Do 


Number 
fed. 


127 
200 

82 

88 
00 


Period  of  feeding. 


Oct.  28  to  Feb.  2. 
Jan.  1  to  May  1... 


HeitecalTee. 
Do 


CUvw. 


88 
118 
128 


Jan.  17  to  July  3... 
Nov.  1  to  Feb.  12.. 
Dec.  1  to  April  18. 
Oct.81toJane4.. 


Oct.81  toHayl. 
Winter 


December-March,  wintered 
only. 


Daily  ration  per  head  on 
fulHeed. 


Cotton-seed  meal;*  Eaflr- 
com  chops,^  silage. 

Bors^um  loader,**  cotton- 
seed meal,  8  pounds;  Kaflr- 
oom  chops,  8  pounds;  si- 
lage 40  pounds. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  4  pounds: 
milo-maUe  chops,  18 
pounds;  silage,  40  pounds; 
sorghum  butts.^ 

Cotton-seed  meal.  8  pounds: 
sflace,  80  pounds;  bundled 
Kafir  com,  8pound8. 

Cotton-seed  meal,4.6  pounds; 
silage,  80  iKxinds;  wheat 
straw.b 

Cotton-eeed  meal,  3  pounds; 
Eaflr-com  chops,5  pounds; 
silage,  20pounds;  straw.b 

Cotton-seea  meal,  2.6  pounds: 
milo-maise  chops,  10 
pounds;  silage  20  pounds; 

Cotton-seed  meal,  2  pounds: 
milo -malie  chops,  I 
pounds;  silage,  26  pounds; 
wheat  stnw.6 

Cotton-eeed  meal,1.6  pounds; 
mUo-maise  chops,  6 
pounds;  silage,  26  pounds; 
straw.6 

Cotton-seed  meal,*  silage,** 
straw.* 


Average 
daUy 
gain 
per 
head. 


PottNdf. 

2.89 
1.8i 

1.76 

1.76 
2.08 
1.78 
1.86 

1.88 

1.88 

1.42 


*Amount8  not  given. 


*Were  given  all  they  would  eat. 


The  influence  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  on  protein,  A.  STtrnam  {Bioohem, 
Ztschr,,  10  {1915),  No,  9-4,  PP-  t99^05),— It  has  been  fonnd  that  the  best  fer- 
mentation in  silos  is  obtained  by  using  lactic  acid  bacteria,  preferably  those 
growing  at  a  low  temperature,  as  BaoiUus  oucumeris  fermentati.  In  tests 
made  by  the  author  hay  was  subjected,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
to  the  action  of  these  bacteria,  but  the  experiment  showed  that  these  bacteria 
are  incapable  of  decomposing  the  protein  present  in  hay.  Experiments  con- 
dncted  to  determine  whether  B.  oucumeris  fermentati  has  the  power  of  forming 
protein  synthetically  by  means  of  asparagin,  urea,  or  ammonium  acetate  indi- 
cated that  this  is  not  possible. 

The  feeding  Talne  of  apple  pomace,  J.  B.  Lindset  (Mass<ichusetts  8ta,  Giro. 
68  {1915),  pp.  4). — ^A  revision  of  Circular  47,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  82, 
p.  863). 

Beet  residues  for  farm  stock,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {Massachusetts  Bta,  Giro,  €2 
{191S),  pp.  7).— A  revision  of  Circular  48,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88, 
p.  267). 

Analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  B.  B.  Cubbt  and  T.  O.  Smith  {New  Hampshire 
Sta.  Bui.  Its  {1916),  pp.  i(»)  .^Analyses  are  given  of  the  following  feeding 
stoflis:  Wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  shredded  wheat  waste,  red  dog  flour, 
rye  middlings,  cotton-seed  meal,  hominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  alfalfa  meal,  dried 
beet  pulp,  brewers'  dried  grains,  distillers'  dried  grains,  cracked  bone,  bone 
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meal,  meat  Bcrvp,  fish  scrap,  f^uten  feed*  Unseed  oil  meal,  iH^vender.  oat  hulls, 
and  ▼aiious  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 

Analyses  of  commercial  f eedlnsr  stoiEs,  P.  H.  Wsbsbls  and  F.  O.  Fnrs 
(Rliode  Island  8ta.  Inap,  BuL,  191S,  May,  pp.  ijB).— Analyses  are  given  of  the 
following  feeding  stnlCs :  Fish  scrap,  meat  scrap,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal, 
gluten  feed,  dried  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  wheat  middlings,  bran,  prov- 
ender, hominy  feed,  ground  oats,  sugar-beet  meal,  oat  hulls,  dried  beet  pulp, 
and  alfalfa  meal,  and  yarlous  proprietary  and  mixed  feeds. 

Stock  raisinsr  (V.  8.  Dept.  int.,  Rpt.  Comr.  Indian  Aff.,  1915,  pp.  t8,  29). —A 
general  account  of  the  status  of  stock  raising  on  the  various  Indian  reserva- 
tions. It  is  stated  that  Indian  stock  has  been  so  successfully  managed  since 
the  policy  of  increasing  stock  raising  among  the  Indians  was  inaugurated 
some  two  years  ago  as  to  justify  the  undertaking  fully.  Inspections  and  reports 
show  the  tribal  herds  and  individually  owned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  to  be 
rapidly  improving  In  breed,  increasing  in  number,  and  showing  a  gratifying 
profit  on  the  investment  It  is  predicted  that  the  Indian-owned  stock  will 
soon  become  a  substantial  factor  In  the  world's  supply. 

Cattle-feeding  experiment,  1914-15,  W.  Bxuck  (Bdinb.  and  Bast  of  Scot. 
Col.  Agr.  Rpt.  Leaflet,  Ser.  C,  No.  1  (191S),  pp.  4).— In  cattle-feeding  experi- 
ments comparing  the  value  of  various  rations  (palm-nut  cake,  dried  dis- 
tillers' grains,  chaffed  hay  and  Bombay  cotton  cake,  and  Bombay  cotton  cake) 
the  dried  distillers'  grains  proved  a  cheaper  feeding  stuff  than  Bombay  cotton 
cake.  The  results  indicate  that  palm-nut  cake  (palm-kernel  cake)  is  a  useful 
feeding  stuff  and  that  apparently  It  Is  practically  equal  in  value  to  the  best 
class  of  dried  distillers'  grains,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  In  composition. 
It  Is  stated  that  cattle  do  not  eat  this  cake  when  it  is  first  put  before  them, 
but  that  In  a  few  days  they  take  it  quite  readily,  and  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  practical  difficulty  in  feeding  it  to  fattening  steers  when  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  It  from  the  beginning  of  the  fattening  period. 

Report  on  cattle-feeding  experiments  conducted  at  Cxlchton  Varm,  Dum- 
fries, 101 1-1015,  W.  G.  R.  Patebsor  (West  of  Soot.  Agr.  Col.  Bid.  $7  {1915}^ 
pp.  4^f  pi'  1)' — In  three  series  of  cattie-feedlng  experiments,  comparing  the 
value  of  decorticated  and  undecorticated  cotton  cakes,  soy-bean  cake,  and  lin- 
seed cake,  decorticated  cotton  cake  and  soy-bean  cake  each  proved  superior 
to  a  mixture  of  linseed  cake  and  undecorticated  cotton  cake,  even  when  1  lb. 
additional  of  the  mixture  was  fed.  The  difference  between  decorticated  cotton 
cake  and  soy-bean  cake  was  not  very  great  but  the  balance  was  in  favor  of 
the  former.  The  return  for  every  ton  of  oats,  hay,  straw,  and  turnips  was 
very  much  greater  when  fed  with  decorticated  cotton  cake  than  when  fed  with 
a  mixture  of  linseed  cake  and  undecorticated  cotton  cake. 

Palm-nut  cake  proved  to  be  Inf^lor  to  a  mixture  of  decorticated  cotton  cake 
and  crushed  oats. 

'<BuUdog"  cattle  {Jour.  Heredity,  7  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  269-265,  figs.  2).— 
An  account  of  the  Niata  breed  of  cattie,  described  by  Darv^L  This  breed  Is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  but  is  now  be- 
coming extinct.  The  extraordinary  jaw  and  face  are  thought  to  be  due  to  muta- 
tion. 

Mathematical  selection  of  Swiss  cattle  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  69  {1916),  No.  18, 
p.  958,  figs.  S). — ^A  method  of  appraising  cattie  by  means  of  a  rational  mathe- 
matical system  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Swiss  Government  The  pur- 
pose of  the  method  is  to  determine  and  express  In  decimals  the  correlations 
which  exist  between  the  conformation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  and  its  fitness.    The  Instrument  deemed  most  practical  for  this  Is  the 
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measuring  cane  invented  by  A.  Deriaz  of  Lausanne.  This  Is  composed  of  a 
simple  rod,  grooved  and  graduated,  and  provided  witli  two  perpendicular  arms, 
one  of  wliich  is  iixed  permanently  at  one  end  and  the  other  can  slide  along  the 
rod  and  be  stopped  at  any  desired  point 

The  measurements  taken  on  the  animal  with  this  instrument  are  as  follows : 
(1)  Measurements  of  the  length  of  the  body,  chest,  loins,  and  quarters;  (2) 
measurements  of  the  height  at  the  withers  (firom  the  ground  to  the  highest  point 
on  the  animal),  of  the  knee  (from  the  ground  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  Joint), 
of  the  loin,  and  of  the  tail-head;  (8)  measurements  of  the  width,  by  means 
of  the  two  arms  of  the  instrument,  of  the  hooks,  pin  bones,  and  thighs;  and 
(4)  measurements  of  the  head,  prindpally  its  length,  its  width  between  the 
base  of  the  horns,  and  the  width  of  face. 

The  Yunnan  breed  of  sheep,  A.  Hallot  (Bill.  jSoofk  IndooMne,  n,  «er.,  18 
il915),  Jfo,  lit,  pp.  165-181;  ahs.  in  Iniemat  Ingt.  Apr.  [JBom^],  Mo.  But,  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1915),  No,  11,  pp.  1519-1514). —An  account  of  the 
breed  characteristics  and  utility  value  of  the  sheep  of  Yunnan,  China. 

The  fleece  is  white,  black  or  white  with  spots  of  fawn,  red,  or  black.  With 
the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  long  hair  hanging  over  the  forehead,  the  fleece  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  neck  to  the  knees  and  above  the  hocks.  No  wool  occurs 
on  the  belly,  but  hair  often  occurs  under  the  chest,  extending  toward  the  withers. 
With  certain  rare  exceptions  the  wool  is  mixed  with  kemp  in  variable  quantity. 
In  the  tallest  animals  the  base  of  the  fleece  consists  of  long  stiff  hairs. 

The  wool  fiber  and  certain  phases  of  scouring  and  loose  wool  dyeing, 
li.  J.  MAtos  (Bui.  Nat.  Assoc.  Wool  Manfra.  45  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  146-171,  flff$. 
10). — ^Methods  of  scouring  and  dyeing  wool  are  described. 

Fattening  lambs,  J.  M.  Jones  (Tewas  8ta.  BtU.  186  (1916),  pp.  5-15,  figs.  4). — 
Two  lots  of  about  250  47-lb.  range-bred  lambs  were  fed  119  days  as  follows: 
Lot  1,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  feterita  and  sorghum  silage; 
lot  2,  cotton-seed  meal  and  feterita  and  SM'ghum  silage.  After  60  days  of  the 
test  feterita  and  milo-malze  chops  were  added  to  the  ration  of  lot  2;  and 
after  102  dasrs  the  ration  of  lot  1  was  supplemented  by  the  same  concentrate. 

The  results  Indicate  that  good  silage  can  be  fed  to  fattening  lambs  without 
injury  to  them.  During  the  first  50  days  the  lambs  in  lot  2  consumed  an 
average  of  3.78  lbs.  of  silage  per  head  daily  and  their  average  daily  gain  was 
0.285  lb.  per  head. 

"While  silage  seems  to  have  a  place  in  the  ration  of  a  fattening  sheep  it 
should  not  constitute  the  (mly  roughage.  Owing  to  the  succulent  nature  of 
silage,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  lambs  to  consume  enough  of  this  feed  to  get 
the  necessary  amount  of  dry  matter  that  is  required  by  the  animal  body. 
liambs  receiving  silage  as  the  sole  roughage  are  inclined  to  go  *  off  feed.'  The 
lambs  in  lot  1  received  cotton-seed  hulls  in  addition  to  the  silage,  and  through- 
out the  entire  feeding  period  all  the  lambs  remained  continually  *on  feed.* 
No  moldy  silage  was  fed  to  the  lambs  and  no  losses  directly  attributed  to 
the  feeding  of  inferior  silage  resulted." 

The  lambs  in  lot  1  made  a  good  economical  gain  during  the  early  part  of 
the  feeding  period,  but  after  about  100  days  they  apparently  became  "  burned 
out,'*  the  average  dally  gain  per  head  during  the  final  17  days  of  the  test  being 
only  0.068  lb. 

During  the  first  6  days  after  the  feterita  and  milo  maise  had  been  supplied 
in  the  ration  of  lot  2  at  the  end  of  the  first  50-day  period,  the  average  gain 
per  bead  was  increased  from  0.24  to  0.42  lb.  daily.  After  ground  feterita 
and  milo  maize  had  been  supplemented  in  the  ration  received  by  lot  2  tho 
lambs  did  not  go  "off  feed"  as  readily  as  when  on  the  ration  composed 
wholly  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  silage. 
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The  lambs  of  lot  1  returned  a  profit  of  $1.03  per  bead,  and  those  of  lot  2 
82  cts.  por  head. 

The  influence  of  domestication  on  the  mechanical  qoalltles  of  the  pars 
compacta  of  Sos  scrofa  domestica,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  the  functional  adaptation  of  the  skeleton,  A.  Schmidt  (Arch.  Bntwicld. 
Mech,  OrgauL,  41  {1915),  No8.  5,  pp.  472-554,  pte.  f,  figs.  S;  4,  pp.  eOS-ertl,  figs. 
8). — Data  are  giyen  on  the  moduli  of  strength  of  the  compact  bone  substance 
of  wild  and  dmnestic  swine. 

In  goieral,  grazing  animals  show  a  hii^ier  modulus  of  elasticity  and  a 
greater  firmness  than  those  of  the  same  age  not  on  pasture.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  compacta  of  B.  sorofa  domeatica  undergoes  various  change&  In 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  young  and  the  tibial  and  metatarsal  of  older  wild 
swine  it  is  much  hi^^er  than  for  domestic  swine  of  the  same  age.  The  specific 
gravity  of  tlie  compacta  of  Sus  and  Oervus  is  lower  in  the  metatarsus  than 
in  the  tibia. 

A  bibliography  of  references  is  included. 

Physiology  and  bacon  curing,  K.  J.  J.  BfACKBNZis  and  F.  H.  A.  Mabshjjx 
(Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc,  England,  76  (1915),  pp.  1-lS),— It  is  stated  that  the 
black  pigment  so  often  found  in  the  mammary  area  of  sows  belonging  to 
colored  breeds  is  in  no  way  related  to  sexual  changes  occurring  during  the 
period  of  heat  or  oestrus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  closely  similar  to,  or  identical 
with,  the  pigment  of  the  hair,  and  is  consequently  harmless.  It  follows  that 
the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  bacon  manufacturers  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  pigment  have  been  incurred  unnecessarily. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  results  of  ovariotomy  are  such  as  to 
Justify  the  operation  being  carried  out  for  commercial  purposes,  since  spayed 
sows  tend  to  f^ed  better  and  fatten  faster  than  open  or  un(^>erated  ones. 
Those  cases  in  which  sows  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  spayed  have 
behaved  as  though  they  were  open  are  the  result  of  faulty  operating. 

The  breeding  and  feeding  of  pigs  for  bacon  factory  purposes,  R.  G.  Snc- 
ICONS  (RhodeHa  Agr.  Jour.,  IS  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  187-214,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).--A 
general  discussion  of  the  type  of  pig  required  for  bacon  production,  and  of 
methods  of  feeding,  care,  and  management,  together  with  a  number  of  suggested 
rations. 

Feeding  potatoes  to  fattening  swine,  W.  V&ltz  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  42 
(1916),  No.  91,  pp.  77i-775,  figs.  8). — It  was  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  feed  potatoes  alone  to  growing  and  fattening  swine,  a  protein  supplement 
being  essential  to  satisfactory  development. 

Feeding  experiments  with  straw  meal  and  cellulose  material,  Schneide- 
wiND  (Landw.  Wchnschr.  Bachsen,  18  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  57-59).— The  addition  of 
a  cellulose  feed,  composed  of  65  per  cent  of  straw  material,  20  per  cent  of  dried 
potatoes,  and  15  per  cent  of  molasses,  to  the  ordinary  grain  ration  for  swine 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  supplement,  materially  increasing  the  gain  over  a  grain 
ration  alone. 

Feeding  pigs  on  the  subcutaneous  matter  of  hides  intended  for  tanning, 
W.  Bllbnbeboeb  and  W.  Gkiicmeb  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  5i  (1915), 
No.  S2,  pp.  S7S-S78). — ^The  authors  conducted  experiments  in  feeding  the  sub- 
cutaneous matter  of  hides  to  swine.  This  feed  was  well  liked  by  the  pigs  and 
produced  normal  development  It  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  concentrated 
feed,  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  a  mixture  of  crushed  beans  and  vetches.  The 
digestability  of  the  protein  was  21  per  cent  and  the  starch  equivalent  76.4  per 
cent  The  fiesh  of  the  swine  was  found  to  be  normal  in  composition.  The 
meat  when  cooked  had  an  excellent  flavor  and  in  no  case  was  any  disagreeable 
taste  detected,  whether  raw  or  cooked. 
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Tbe  composition  of  the  subcutaneous  matter  is  given  as  water  13.2  per  cent, 
protein  55,  fat  26.5,  and  asli  5.2. 

Ck>lor  In  horses,  J.  W.  Thompson  (Breeder's  Qaz.,  69  {1916),  No.  19,  pp.  1020, 
1021). — The  author  presents  data  tending  to  show  that  English  racing  records 
demonstrate  that  bay  is  predominantly  a  color  of  speed  and  bottom. 

Licensed  stallions  In  XTtah  dorinff  the  season  of  1015,  W.  K.  Gabboix 
iUMi  Sta,  Otrc.  19  {1916),  pp.  d-£0).— Tables  showing  the  distribution  of 
licensed  stallions  by  counties  and  breeds  for  the  State  of  Utah  are  given. 

Capsule  method  of  breedinfir  mares,  W.  B.  Cabboll  and  H.  J.  Fbedebick 
{Utah  8ta.  Ciro.  20  {1916),  pp.  S^,  fig.  i).--This  circular  treats  of  the  advan- 
tages and  methods  of  capsule  breeding  of  mares. 

Better  horses  for  XTtah,  W.  B.  Gabboix  {UtaK  8ta.  Ciro.  18  {1916),  pp.  6-10, 
fig.  1). — ^This  circular  treats  of  the  number  and  prices  of  horses  in  the  United 
States,  the  type  of  horse  most  in  demand,  the  need  of  improvement,  and  the 
Utah  stallion  license  law  as  a  factor  in  the  improvement  of  horses. 

Some  fertility  experiments,  B.  F.  Kaufp  {Twatry  Item,  18  {1915),  No.  2, 
pp.  6,  7,  86-^0,  fig.  1). ^Extensive  data  collected  at  the  North  OaroUna  Experi- 
ment Station  indicate  that  under  ordinary  conditions  a  fertility  of  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  should  be  obtained  and  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fertile 
eggs  should  hatch.  Fertility  rapidly  declines  after  the  removal  of  the  cocks. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  save  eggs  for  hatching  after  the  male  birds  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  pen  for  five  days.  If  the  hens  mated  have  been  running  with 
mongrel  cocks  all  spermatozoa  in  the  oviducts  of  the  hens  should  be  dead  by  the 
eighteenth  day,  thus  making  it  safe  to  save  the  eggs  after  that  time. 

[Poultry  husbandry]  {Minnesota  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  41,  ^).— It  has  been 
found  that  the  labor  cost  per  pound  of  raising  chicks  is  greater  before  they 
are  placed  on  range  than  afterward,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  the 
food  cost  per  pound  is  greater  with  the  larger  chicks.  Ghicks  artificially 
hatched  and  reared  were  fed  at  less  cost  than  when  reared  by  the  natural 
process,  that  is,  when  the  cost  of  feeding  the  mother  hens  was  reckoned  with 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  chicks.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  skim  or  sour  milk 
the  feed  cost  per  poimd  of  chicks  five  weeks  old  or  less  varied  from  a  little  over 
4  cts.  to  a  little  over  6  cts. 

Results  of  experiments  indicate  that  a  confined  area  for  breeding  fiocks  re- 
sults in  an  excess  of  infertile  eggs  and  chicks  of  less  vitality.  Several  trials 
with  eggs  from  flocks  confined  to  small  yards  compared  with  those  from  flocks 
that  had  free  range,  at  least  half  the  time,  showed  more  than  twice  the  percent- 
age of  infertile  eggs  from  the  flocks  in  the  small  yards. 

Teaching  the  young  stock  to  roost,  Mb.  and  Mbs.  G.  R.  Shoxtp  {Washington 
Sta.,  West  Wash.  8ta.  Mo.  Bui.,  4  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  10-14,  fi^B-  5).— The  use  of 
a  modified  King  ventilating  system  and  a  forced  roost  apparatus  is  described, 
and  plans  for  their  construction  are  given. 

Beport  on  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  poultry  and  on  the  feeding  of 
chickens  and  ducklings  conducted  during  1013-14,  Aones  Kinboss  {West  of 
Scot.  Agr.  Col.  But.  66  [1915],  pp.  ftB).— Data  are  given  on  the  cost  of  keeping 
poultry,  the  feeding  of  chickens  from  birth  to  a  laying  age,  the  feeding  of  table 
chickens  from  birth  to  a  marketable  age,  and  the  feeding  of  table  ducklings. 

Buttermilk  cheese  versus  meat  meal  in  broiler  duck  raising,  B.  F.  Kaupp 
{Poultry  Item,  18  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  8-10).— Three  lots  of  ducks  were  fed  the 
following  rations :  Lot  1,  wheat  bran,  corn  meal,  and  buttermilk  cheese,  2:4:2; 
lot  2,  wheat  bran,  corn  meal,  and  beef  scrap,  2:4:1;  and  lot  3,  wheat  bran, 
corn  meal,  and  buttermilk  cheese,  2:4:3. 

The  buttermilk  cheese  was  made  as  follows:  The  fine-grained  curd  result- 
ing from  pasteurizing  sour  cream  was  brought  into  solution  by  a  small  quan- 
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tity  of  sodimn  bydrozld.  The  bottermUk  was  tben  curdled  bf  addUjring  witli 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  vat  of  milk  waa  heated  to  froon  ISO  to  140*  F.  and 
held  at  this  temperature  for  from  80  minntea  to  one  boor.  Hie  cord  was  then 
drained,  salted,  and  packed.  Hie  yield  of  flnialied  chcoao  waa  about  12  per 
cent,  and  contained  20  per  cent  of  protein. 

At  10  weeks  of  age  the  average  weight  of  lot  1  waa  4J1  Iba.  per  head;  of  lot 
2,  5.25  lbs.,  and  of  lot  3  4.62  lbs.,  ao  that  the  buttermilk  cheese  apparently  did 
not  take  the  place  of  the  meat  scrap.  In  the  10  we^s  lot  1  oonsumed  81  lbs. 
of  mash  which  cost  $8.78,  and  lot  2  101  lbs.  of  umA  which  cost  $2414.  Hie 
average  weight  of  lot  8  at  the  end  of  11  wedn  was  S.41  lbs.  Dsrlnff  this 
time  there  was  consumed  429  lbs.  of  mash  which  cost  $18.2L 

The  high  cost  of  the  buttermilk  cheese  was  one  cause  of  the  hl^  cost  In  lots  1 
and  3.  If  the  cheese  could  be  produced  Oi.  the  farm  from  nonsalable  battemllkt 
that  is,  buttermilk  for  which  there  la  no  inunedlate  market,  tiie  cost  woold 
be  merely  that  of  converting  this  animal  protein  Into  a  salahls  prodnct,  as  In 
chick  feeding. 

How  to  start  a  mink  ranch,  R.  Ijewxs  (MedictU  Lake,  Wtuh.:  Author  [191€1, 
pp.  6)  .—This  pamplet  deals  with  the  principies  of  starting  a  for  tarm  for  raising 
mink. 

SAntT  FABMnrCh— SADtTIVG. 

Manual  of  the  dairy  industry,  B.  db  Vstkt  (Lausanne:  8oe.  LaU,  de  la 
Suisse  Romande,  1916,  f.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  $40,  pU.  5,  fig$.  lid).— This  book  treats  of 
the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  commercial  purposes. 

Balanced  rations  for  dairy  stock,  J.  B.  Lindset  (MasaaehusetU  8ta,  Ore, 
€S  (1916),  pp.  8).— A  revision  of  Circular  50,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88, 
p.  275). 

Studies  on  aerobic  spore-bearing:  nonpathogenic  bacteria,  J.  S.  Lawsengb 
and  W.  W.  Ford  {Jour.  BacU,  1  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  278^19,  pU.  W).— This  reports 
a  morphological  study  made  of  the  following  spore-bearing  bacteria  in  milk: 
Bacillus  cereus,  B.  subtilis,  B.  albolaotus,  B.  vulgatus,  B.  mesenteriouM,  B.  fuH- 
formiSf  B.  petasites,  B.  cohcerenSf  and  B.  terminalis. 

Electrical  treatment  of  milk  for  infant  feeding:  and  the  destruction  of 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  J.  M.  Beattix  and  F.  C.  Lewis  {Jour.  State  Med.,  24 
{1916),  No.  6,  pp.  174-177). — In  experiments  with  tuberculous  milk  it  was  found 
that  electrical  conditions  which  give  at  the  outlet  of  the  lethal  tube  a  constant 
temperature  of  from  63  to  64*  C.  are  satisfactory  for  the  destruction  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  even  when  these  are  present  in  such  abnormal  numbers  as 
in  the  special  sample  on  which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  electrical  method  can  be  used  successfully,  but  that 
there  must  be  a  strict  adherence  to  certain  definite  conditions  of  measurement, 
rate  of  flow,  current,  density,  etc. 

Pasteurization  in  the  dairy  industry,  O.  F.  Huwzikeb  (Cream,  Jour.,  07 
(1916),  No.  9,  pp.  18,  19,  22,  29;  MUk  Dealer,  5  (1916),  Noa.  9,  pp.  +-8;  10,  pp. 
16^20;  Cream,  and  Milk  Plant  Mo.,  4  (1916),  No.  10,  pp.  ii-i7).— This  article 
deals  with  the  commercial  value  of  pasteurization,  its  germ-kiUlng  efficiency, 
and  Its  effect  upon  flavor. 

Standardizing  cream  (MUk  Dealer,  5  (1916),  No.  9,  p.  22). —An  accurate  and 
simple  method  of  standardizing  cream,  devised  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  described. 

Why  the  fat  standard  should  be  used,  Hepburn  (Cream.  Jour.,  27  (1916), 
No.  10,  pp.  12,  IS,  15).— The  author  urges  the  substitution  of  the  fat  for  the 
moisture  standard  in  determining  the  market  value  of  butter.    It  is  stated 
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that  a  fat  standard  would  standardize  all  manuf actore,  as  far  as  composition 
is  oonoeraed,  and  put  purchasing  and  selling  on  a  similar  basis.  The  fat 
standard  would  practically  regulate  other  constituents  In  butter  and,  by 
resulting  In  a  decrease  of  the  percentage  of  salt,  would  operate  In  such  a 
way  as  to  furnish  the  consumer  with  a  milder  piece  of  goods.  This,  It  Is 
thought,  would  Increase  the  consumption  of  butter,  as  more  butter  would  be 
consumed  If  of  mild  flavor. 

Methods  for  testing  butter  fbt  are  given. 

Butter  profits  and  losses  (WaUace^  Parmer,  U  (1916),  No.  19,  p.  7^,  fig, 
1). — ^A.  chart  Is  given  showing  the  estimated  profits  and  losses  for  the  past  ten 
years  of  the  dairyman  who  makes  butter  or  sells  cream  to  the  creamery. 
The  butter  profit  and  loss  areas  follow  very  doeely  the  business  profit  and 
loss  area  as  devised  by  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  as  do  also  the 
accompanying  profit  and  loss  areas  In  hogs  and  cattle. 

Ameriean  cheese  In  England,  J.  O.  Fosteb,  B.  B.  Yoimo,  and  W.  H.  Bradley 
(17.  8.  Dept,  Com,,  Cam.  BpU.,  No.  It9  {1916),  pp.  836-^8).— A  review  of  some 
of  the  criticisms  voiced  by  British  Importers  of  American  cheese. 

Beport  on  the  work  done  during  1913  at  the  Atvldaberg  Dairy  Bacterio- 
loflTlcal  Institution  (Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  SI  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  28,  29).— In 
experiments  at  this  establishment  it  was  found  that  with  Bacterium  glycerini 
only  4  cheeses  out  of  25  gave  better  results  than  the  control  cheese,  the  rest 
being  similar  or  poorer.  Cheese  In  which  albumln-dlssolvlng  cocci  were  Intro- 
duced had  excellent  consistency.  Using  B.  curvatum  In  Herrgftrd  cheese  gave 
a  better  taste  and  consistency  than  In  the  control  cheeses.  With  B.  glycerini 
in  household  cheese  no  effect  was  noticed. 

VETEBIHABT  XEDICINE. 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  poultry,  their  cause,  symptoms,  and 
treatment,  O.  J.  and  A.  W.  Koannoc  (Portland,  Oreg.:  Korinek  Remedy  Co., 
[1915],  pp.  192,  fig$,  24). ^A  popular  work. 

Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene. — ^11,  Diseases  due  to  the  metazoa,  O.  W. 
DANnsjB  (London:  John  Bale,  8on$  d  Daniel9on,  Ltd.,  1914,  pt.  2,  2.  ed.,  pp. 
Till ^278,  pi.  1,  flg$.  i(?7).— A  revised  edition  of  part  2,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  479),  including  a  chapter  on  snakes,  by  A.  Alcock  (pp.  219-269). 

Veterinary  handbook  and  visiting  Ust,  T.  B.  Roobbs  (Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Uppineott  Co.,  1916,  pp.  119+[961) .—^Thin  pocket  handbook  Is 
planned  to  bring  together  the  Information  needed  for  ready  reference  by  the 
practicing  veterinarian  (pp.  1-119).  Nlnety-slx  blank  pages  ruled  for  a  visiting 
Umt  are  attached. 

Beport  of  the  director  of  the  Teterlnary  institute,  Sohks  (Jaarb.  Dept. 
LandK  Niiv.  en  BcmdA  Nederiand.  IndiS,  1914,  pp.  25^-079).— ^Thls  report  con- 
tains a  tabulated  summary  of  the  malleln  and  tuberculin  distribution,  together 
vrith  conunents  on  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases. 

The  occurrence  and  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  anthrax,  swine 
fever,  trypanosomiasis,  plroplasmosls,  and  tetanus  are  briefly  described.  A 
short  review  of  the  veterinary  course  offered  at  the  Institute  Is  Included. 

Beports  of  Drs.  Veranos  A.  ICoore,  M as^ek  P.  Bavenel,  and  William  T. 
Sedjpwiek  upon  the  federal  meat  inspection  ( 17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ. 
58  (1916),  pp.  10).— This  conslstB  of  reports  submitted  by  experts  outside  of 
this  Department,  who  were  requested  by  the  Secretary  in  July,  1918,  to  inves- 
tigate the  meat  inspection  work.    Becommendatlons  suggested  are  included. 

Anesthesia  and  narcosis  of  animals  and  birds,  F.  T.  O.  Hobdat  (London: 
BaOMre,  TindaU  d  Cox,  1915,  pp.  X/+8tf).— Particular  aftentlon  is  given  to 
anesthesia  of  the  horse  and  dog. 
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The  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  factors  of  coaerolation,  G.  R.  Mnvor  (Amer. 
Jour.  PhysioL,  99  {1915),  No.  t,  pp.  I^i<-i58).— "  Antithrombin  is  rendered  in- 
active by  chloroform  and  ether,  thus  allowing  free  thrombin  if  present  in  an 
oxalated  plasma  to  clot  fibrinogen.  Prothrombin  is  not  converted  to  thrombin 
by  chloroform.  Chloroform  can  precipitate  both  fibrinogen  and  prothrombin 
from  an  oxalated  plasma.  Chloroform  does  not  weaken  the  action  of  a  solutiCHi 
of  pure  thrombin.  Bther  does  slightly.  Antithrombin  could  not  be  recovered 
from  chloroform  or  ether  extracts  of  serum  or  plasma,  unheated  or  heated  to 
60"*  C,  and  is  not  exactly  identical  to  antitrypsin  or  to  Doyon's  antithrombin. 
In  one  chloroform-poisoned  rabbit  the  antithrombin  of  the  blood  was  decreased 
below  normal." 

The  antiseptic  action  of  sabstanoes  of  the  chloramin  ^onp,  H.  D.  DAKiif , 
J.  B.  Cohen,  M.  Dattfbesne,  and  J.  Kknton  {Proc  Roy.  Soc,  iLondon],  Ber.  B, 
89  {1916),  No.  B  614,  PP-  2Sf^251;  abs.  in  BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  $880  {1916), 
p.  S88). — ^The  results  of  investigations  have  led  to  the  following  deductions: 

** Almost  all  of  the  substances  examined  containing  the  NCI  group  possess  very 
strong  germicidal  action.  The  presence  in  the  molecule  of  more  than  one  NGl 
group  does  not  confer  any  marked  increase  in  germicidal  power.  .  .  .  Ttie 
germicidal  action  of  many  of  these  chloramin  compounds  is  molecule  for 
molecule  greater  than  that  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  Thus  p-toluene  sodium 
sulphochloramid  with  a  molecular  weight  for  the  crystallized  salt  of  261.5  is 
as  active  as  sodium  hypochlorite  with  a  molecular  weight  of  74.  Sul)stitution 
in  the  nucleus  of  aromatic  chloramlns  by  CI,  Br,  I,  CHi,  CiHs,  or  NOi  groups 
does  not  lead  to  any  very  great  increase  in  germicidal  activity.  More  commonly 
there  is  a  moderate  diminution. 

"The  chloramin  derivatives  of  naphthalene  and  other  dicyclic  compounds  of 
the  sulphochloramid  type  closely  resemble  the  simpler  aromatic  chloramins  in 
germicidal  action.  The  few  bromamins  examined  show  a  slightly  lower  germi- 
cidal action  than  the  corresponding  chloramins,  but  the  sodium  sulpho- 
bromamids  are  much  more  active  than  sodium  hypobromite.  It  is  significant  that 
they  react  much  more  readily  with  amino  acids  and  proteins  than  does  sodium 
hypobromite.  Derivatives  of  proteins  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite and  containing  NCI  groups  are  strongly  germicidal.  Blood  serum 
Inhibits  their  germicidal  action  to  much  the  same  extent  as  it  does  with  sodium 
hypochlorite  or  the  aromatic  chloramins." 

Chloramin,  its  preparation,  properties,  and  use,  H.  D.  Dakin,  J.  B.  Cohen, 
and  J.  Eenyon  {BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  2874  {1916),  pp.  i60-i^).— This  paper 
deals  with  the  properties,  practical  uses,  preparation  and  cost,  and  mode  of 
action  of  chloramin. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  immunity,  F.  d'Hkbxllb  {Compt.  Rend.  Aoad, 
8ci.  [Paris],  16t  {1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  570^7^).— Experimental  data  submitted 
indicate  that  micro-organisms  killed  by  certain  essential  oils,  especially  oil  of 
mustard,  constitute  a  reliable  vaccine  capable  of  producing  an  immunity  in  an 
animal  against  a  disease  to  which  it  is  naturally  susceptible.  The  organism 
used  In  the  experiment  reported  was  BaciUut  typhi  murium.  A  single  injecticm 
of  the  vaccine  was  sufficient  to  confer  an  immunity  which  enabled  the  animal 
to  resist  an  inoculation  of  many  times  the  lethal  dose  of  the  virulent  organism. 

A  vaccine  was  also  prepared  by  killing  the  micro-organism  with  quinin  hydro- 
chlorid,  but  its  power  to  confer  immunity  was  only  relative. 

Quantitative  tests  on  the  persistence  of  chemotherapeutic  substances  in 
the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  B.  Boeckeb  {ZUchr.  ImmuniUUtf.  u.  Expt. 
Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  24  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  148-166).— la  the  blood  of  men,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  and  horses,  previously  injected  with  salvarsan,  a  large  part  of  the 
therapeutic  agent  was  still  present  after  one  to  two  hours,  and  in  the  rabbit 
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very  often  after  24  hours.  Optochin  disappeared  much  more  rapidly,  but  was 
BtiU  present  in  the  guinea-pig  serum  two  hours  after  an  injection.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  the  cellular  blood  elements  may  fix  optochin  to  a  certain  degree  and 
later  release  it  Formaldehyde  and  '*  rhodaf orm  *'  could  not  be  determined  in 
the  blood  shortly  after  Injection,  nor  could  the  latter  be  found  in  the  bile.  It  is 
concluded  that  such  experimental  results  indicate  the  best  methods  of  adminis- 
tering therapeutic  agents  and  the  varied  action  of  such  substances  in  different 
animal  species. 

Farther  observatioBS  on  the  action  of  chemotherapeutic  substances  in 
vltzo,  O.  ScHiEHAinv  (Zisohr.  Immuniti^Uf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  24  {19X5), 
No.  2,  pp.  167-187). — SSalvarsan  and  optochin  were  found  to  be  active  in  bouillon 
as  well  as  in  the  serum  and  blood  of  different  animals,  not  only  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  organisms  but  also  as  bactericidal  agents.  The  inhibition  of 
growth,  however,  was  found  to  be  more  regular  and  to  be  valuable  In  deter- 
mining the  selective  action  of  such  substances  on  various  organisms.  The  use 
of  serum  and  blood  of  various  species  often  yielded  widely  different  results. 

Glanders  bacilli  were  markedly  influenced  by  salvarsan  in  in  vitro  experi- 
m^its. 

The  curative  doses  in  animal  experiments  which  alone  influenced  infections 
were  such  as  not  only  prevented  growth  but  were  also  sufficient  for  killing  the 
micro-organisms.  This  difference  of  rapidity  of  action  in  vivo  and  in  Tltro  is 
attributed  to  the  slow  action  of  the  therapeutic  substance  and  to  its  greatly 
diminished  concentration  in  the  blood  stream.  The  results  of  treatment  of 
chicken  cholera  infection  with  quinin  as  described  by  Hallenberger  (E.  S.  R., 
80,  p.  286)  could  not  be  corroborated  in  experiments  with  chickens  and  rabbits. 

Studies  on  antileucocytic  animals,  Lippmann  {Ztschr.  Immunitdtaf.  u.  Expt. 
Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  24  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  107-122). — ^Two  papers  are  presented. 

I.  The  mode  of  action  of  antib<icteridl  sera  and  chemotherapeutic  stth- 
Hances. — ^The  exi>erimental  data  have  shown  that  the  intravenous  injection  of 
a  bacteriotropic  serum  (Neufeld*s  pneumococcus  serum)  may  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  disturbing  organism  into  the  blood  stream  of  healthy  animals. 
Antfimia  treated  with  thorium  X,  however,  develop  a  bacteriemia  within  eight 
hours.  The  pneumococcus  serum,  therefore,  only  prevents  a  pneumococcus 
sepsis  in  the  presence  of  leucocytes. 

Bacteriolytic  sera  (cholera)  show  in  leucocyte-free  animals  in  the  presence 
of  complement  the  same  bacteriolytic  action  (vibriolysis)  in  Pfeiffer*s  exi)erl- 
ment  as  normal  animals.  For  bacteriolysis  the  leucocytes  are  apparently  of 
no  particular  importance.  Protozoa  are  also  destroyed  by  chemotherapeutic 
agents  (salvarsan)  the  same  as  in  normal  animals. 

(Contrary  to  these  results  optochin  (ethylhydrocuprein)  was  found  not  to 
prevent  a  bacteriemia  in  animals  treated  with  thorium.  Optochin  thus  appears 
to  require  the  assistance  of  the  entire  organism  for  its  effective  action. 

IL  Contribution  to  the  recognition  of  natural  immunitg  agaimt  stdne  ery- 
eipeias. — In  guinea  pigs  injected  with  swine  erysipelas  whose  leucocytes  had 
been  destroyed  by  thorium  X  the  pathogenic  organisms  could  not  be  estab- 
lished bacteriologically,  while  all  the  normal  animals  died  from  a  severe 
bacteriemia. 

It  is  suggested  that  such  curative  action  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  bacteri- 
cidal substances  (leukins)  from  the  dissolved  leucocytes,  Just  as  the  cholera 
vibriolysis  in  Pfeiffer's  experiment  is  accelerated  through  the  liberation  of 
leucocyte  substance  by  treatment  with  thorium. 

The  biological  signifloanoe  of  unsaturated  fatty  adds,  J.  W.  Joblino  and 
W.  F.  Pktebssn  {Ztschr,  Immunitdtef.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  24  {1915),  No.' 9, 
pp.  292-^10)  •— It  is  shown  that  through  the  removal  of  the  antiferment  of  the 
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antigen  a  greater  toxicity  is  bestowed  on  the  antigen,  and  tbat  an  increase  of 
the  antlferment  titer  in  sensitised  animals  is  associated  with  an  increased  re- 
sistance against  anaphylactic  shock. 

Bacterial  antiferments  are  thought  to  consist  of  nnsatorated  lipoids  of  the 
organisms,  and  the  absolute  resistance  of  intact  organisms  probably  depends 
on  a  potential  lipoid  envelopment  Microchemical  analysis  reyealed  no  increase 
of  nonpreclpitatable  substances  during  bacteriolysis. 

Complement  and  serum  protease  are  not  deemed  identicaL 

The  presence  of  protease  was  established  in  the  serum  of  the  guinea  pig 
and  rabbit  It  was  active  in  weakly  acid  and  In  alkaline  solutions.  Its  action 
was  markedly  retarded  at  56**  G.  and  completely  inhibited  at  70**,  was  retarded 
by  unsaturated  soaps,  and  was  nonspecific. 

It  is  indicated  that  the  Abderhalden  reaction  Is  accon^MUiied  by  an  adsorption 
of  serum  and  a  ferment  Specific  tissue  is  not  cleaved  in  tlie  reaction,  but  the 
cleavage  products  originate  from  the  serum  proteins. 

In  the  treatment  of  pathological  cases  with  potassium  iodid  there  Is  a 
constant  lowering  of  the  antitryptic  titttr  by  which  the  proteolytic  ferments  of 
the  organism  become  more  active.  It  is  deemed  possible  that  the  therapeutic 
action  of  potassium  iodid  depends  on  this  lowering  of  antlferment  content 

On  the  serological  action  of  boiled  and  unboiled  milk  and  milk  proteina, 
A.  Vebssll  {ZUchr.  Ifnmunitdtaf,  u.  ExpU  Ther,,  I,  Orig^  t4  (1915),  No.  S, 
pp.  267-291), — Ck)mplement-fixation  tests  with  human,  cow's,  and  goat's  mUk 
have  shown  that  human  milk  antisera  react  with  cow's  milk  and,  to  a  slight 
extent,  with  goat's  milk.  Cow's  milk  antisera  also  react  with  human  milk. 
In  a  similar  manner  cow's  milk  casein  antisera  and  heated  cows*  milk  antisera 
react  with  human  milk  casein  and  boiled  human  milk.  Contrary  to  this,  there 
is  no  reaction  between  human  serum  antisera  and  cow  or  goat  serum,  or 
between  cow  serum  antisera  and  human  serum.  The  antisera  obtained  by  the 
injection  of  milk  serum  and  the  casein  react  much  strongs  with  the  whole 
milk  than  with  the  respective  constituents  used  for  immunization.  Whole  milk 
and  milk  serum  antisera,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  cause  complement  devia- 
tion with  the  blood  serum  of  homologous  animals.  The  casein  and  heated 
milk  antisera  do  not  cause  this  deviation.  Antisera  obtained  by  the  injection 
of  boiled  milk  and  the  constituents  of  boiled  milk  showed,  in  general,  a  weaker 
reaction  than  those  obtained  by  the  injection  of  the  raw  milk  and  its  con- 
stituents. 

Of  the  individual  constituents  of  milk,  the  milk  serum  shows  specific  charac^ 
teristics  as  does  blood  serum.  The  animal  specificity  of  the  casein  is  not  so 
regular. 

It  is  indicated  from  the  experiments  that  a  specificity  of  milk  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sense  of  "organ  specificity,"  which  is  principally  attributable 
to  the  casein  content 

The  formation  of  specific  proteoclastic  ferments  in  response  to  Introduc- 
tion of  placenta,  Fijobence  Hultoiv  {Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  25  (1916),  No,  2,  pp. 
227-230). — "  Placental  protein  is  not  digested  to  any  greater  degree  by  the  serum 
of  an  animal  sensitized  to  placenta  than  by  the  normal  serum.  The  digestive 
power  of  the  serum  of  an  animal  sensitized  to  placenta  is  not  increased  for 
casein,  Bence-Jones  protein,  phaseolin,  edestin,  soy-bean  globulin,  or  milk 
albumin.  Casein  is  digested  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  normal  serum,  and  in 
most  cases  the  normal  serum  possesses  the  more  marked  activity.  Protamin  is 
digested  to  a  marked  degree  in  both  cases,  the  injected  animal  showing  in- 
creased activity.  Qliadin  is  not  digested  to  any  great  extent  by  the  normal 
serum,  but  is  by  the  serum  of  the  injected  animal.    In  general,  it  may  be  said 
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that  tbe  Injection  of  placenta  does  not  increase  the  general  or  call  forth  the 
spedflc  proteodastic  ferment  of  the  blood." 

See  also  a  previoiia  note  (EL  S.  B^  85,  p.  179). 

The  Waasennann  reaction  in  rabbits  after  injection  with  luetic  liver 
eatracta,  H.  Eixxn  {Zt9ohr.  Immunmuf.  u,  Bwpt  Ther^  I,  Orig.,  24  {1916), 
No.  2,  pp.  188-198), — ^The  injection  of  aqneons  extracte  or  emnlsions  of  luetic 
liver  into  rabbits  yielded  positive  Wassermann  reactions  80<Hier  or  later,  depend- 
ing on  the  individuality  of  the  extract  Tbe  reaction,  in  general,  disappeared 
rather  rapidly,  but  could  often  be  obtained  months  after  the  injection.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  by  using  an  alcoholic  extract  of  an  aqneons  extract  of 
luetic  liver.    These  results  confirm  the  findings  of  earlier  investigators. 

A  positive  Wassermann  reaction  could  not  be  obtained,  however,  by  the  in- 
jection of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  human  heart  or  an  aqueous  extract  of  the 
liver  of  nonsyphilitic  children. 

If  the  aqueous  extracts  were  passed  through  a  Chamberland  filter  their 
antigenic  value  was  greatly  reduced. 

Some  poisonous  plants  of  Idaho  {Idaho  8ta,  Bui.  86  {1916),  pp.  16,  flg$.  7). — 
Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  some  of  the  more  important  poisonous  plants 
of  Idaho  by  F.  W.  Gall  and  some  suggested  remedies  by  A.  R.  Hahner. 

Prevention  of  losses  of  live  stock  froni  plant  poisoning,  O.  D.  Massh 
(C7.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Farmen^  BiU.  ttO  {1916),  pp.  i0).— This  supersedes  Farmers' 
Bulletin  686,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  280).  It  is  pointed  out  that 
while  something  may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  medical  remedies 
to  sick  animals  the  main  reliance  In  reducing  losses  must  be  upon  careful  man- 
agement of  the  range  and  the  animals  upon  it.  Such  "  management  should  be 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  poisonous  plants  in  some  cases ;  the  use  of 
the  range  when  the  plants  are  not  poisonous  in  other  cases ;  the  allotment  of 
some  ranges  to  animals  not  affected  by  the  plants ;  care  in  driving  live  stock 
and  bedding  places  for  sheep ;  the  elimination  of  fixed  driveways ;  and  to  '  rota- 
tion '  in  the  use  of  the  range." 

AddoaiB  and  cotton-seed  meal  injury,  O.  A.  Wells  and  P.  T.  Ewnro  {Georgia 
8ta.  Bui.  119  {1916),  pp.  S5-64,  ftg$.  f ). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  performance 
and  results  of  an  investigation  conducted  at  the  station  during  1914  and  1915, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the  excess  of  acid-forming  over  base- 
forming  elements  in  cotton-seed  meal,  and  whether  such  excess  causes  the 
injury  of  pigs  which  have  eaten  large  quantities  of  the  meal. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  first  reviewed,  in  connection  with 
which  is  given  a  bibliography  of  215  titles.  The  investigation,  which  is  reported 
in  detail  and  includes  much  tabular  data,  Is  summarized  as  follows : 

"  One  hundred  guL  of  cotton-seed  meal  contained  an  excess  of  acid-forming 
over  base-forming  elements  equivalent  to  8.21  cc.  normal  acid.  A  30  to  40 
day  lethal  dose  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  found  to  be  25  gm.  of  meal  per 
kilogram  live  weight  daily  for  6-weeks-old  pigs,  weighing  6  to  10  kg.  each,  in 
the  type  of  ration  here  fed.  In  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  ascertain  Its  degree 
of  injury,  it  seemed  necessary  to  balance  the  ration,  not  so  much  as  regards 
tbe  nutritive  ratio,  but  rather  as  to  the  necessary  food  factory,  with  some  such 
substance  as  skim  milk.  The  injury  was  manifested  before  death  by  rather 
constant  abnormal  physical  and  metabolic  processes.  As  much  as  twice  the 
mineral  acid  represented  by  the  excess  acid  in  a  provisional  lethal  dose  of  cot- 
ton-seed meal  did  not  injure  the  pigs,  though  it  produced  the  metabolic  changes 
characteristic  of  acidosis. 

'^  Under  the  influence  of  cotton-seed  meal  injury  the  pigs  did  not  deflect 
ammonia  from  urea  formation  to  neutralise  any  excess  acid  in  the  food.  The 
feeding  of  sodium  bicarbonate  did  not  prevent  the  injury.    Addition  of  ferrous 
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sulphate  retarded  the  inJniT.  It  to  concluded  that  addosla  played  only  a  amall 
part,  if  any,  In  the  injury  produced. 

In  a  restricted  ration,  such  as  naed  in  one  series,  pigs  were  seriously  in- 
jured or  killed  within  four  to  six  weeks  by  eating  digester  tankage  in  amounts 
of  nitrogen  equivalent  to  that  in  a  provisional  lethal  dose  of  cotton-seed  meal« 
which  was  approximately  15  gm.  nitrogen  daily  for  each  pig.  This  would 
indicate  that,  if  cotton-seed  meal  l8  fed  in  a  restricted  ration  and  in  large 
quantities,  the  ration  may  injure  and  kill  pigs,  even  though  it  should  contaia 
no  specific  toxic  substance.*' 

On  the  intermediate  host  of  the  lung:  dlstome,  Para^onimns  westermanl, 
S.  YosHiDA  (Jour.  Parctsitology,  2  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  111-118,  pi,  i).— "In  For- 
mosa Nakagawa  found  the  encysted  larve  in  two  fresh-water  crabs  and  ex- 
perimentally proved  that  they  grew  up  to  the  lung  distomes.  The  two  crabs 
were  identified  by  A.  Terao  as  follows:  Potamon  {Cfeothelphusa)  ohtu9ipe$  {P. 
{OeotJielphusa)  dehaanii},  Nakagawa  added  that  a  firesh-water  crab  (Brio- 
cheir  japonious)  will  also  probably  prove  to  be  the  intermediate  host. 

"I  have  experimentally  proved  that  the  encysted  larvs  of  this  worm  are 
found  In  three  species  of  fresh-water  crabs  from  various  districts  of  Japan 
proper.  They  are  identified  as  follows:  P.  dehaanU,  Besarma  dehaanU,  and 
E.  japonicM," 

Are  sarcosporidla  aberrant  forms  of  cnidosporidia  of  inTertebratesP  B. 
Oaixi-Valesio  {Jour.  Parasitology,  f  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  126-lt8).—** The  obser- 
vations of  Plana  and  Galli-Valerlo  to  the  effect  that  spores  of  sarcosporidla 
produce  amebic  bodies  in  cultures  more  closely  relate  the  sarcosporidla  to  the 
cnidosporidia.  If  true  that  sarcosporidla  are  only  aberrant  forms  of  neo- 
sporidia  of  invertebrates,  then  the  hypothesis  of  Darling  becomes  more  prob- 
able." 

The  preparation  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  B.  H.  Rxtedigeb  {Philippine  Jour.  8ci., 
Sect.  B,  10  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  S1-6S,  flgs.  85).— From  the  results  obtained,  the 
authors  conclude  that  "  a  suitable  strain  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  will  usually 
produce  potent  toxin  when  grown  in  nearly  neutral  glucose  broth  under 
liydrogen.  The  acidity  of  the  broth  will  rise  to  more  than  two  per  cent 
normal  acid,  and  it  should  be  neutralized  with  sodium  hydrate  before  it  is 
injected  into  the  horse.  Potent  tetanus  toxin  was  obtained  by  the  method 
described  by  Ivan  Hall.*  By  this  method  the  acid  is  continuously  neutralized 
by  the  magnesium  carbonate  present. 

"Horses  differ  greatly  in  the  power  of  producing  tetanus  antitoxin."  Of 
eight  horses  reported  on,  one  produced  150  units,  two  900  units,  one  350  units, 
one  400  units,  and  three  500  or  more  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  serum.  The  antitoxin  curve  reached  its  highest  mark  in  from 
six  to  nine  months  after  the  beginning  of  immunization. 

'*  The  injection  of  large  doses  of  toxin  is  not  indicated.  The  dosage  should 
be  such  that  the  horse  does  not  appreciably  lose  In  weight" 

The  conjunctival  tuberculin  reaction,  BssNorr  and  GuillA  {Rev.  O^.  Mid. 
V^t,  ftS  {1916),  No.  B89,  pp.  9-17,  fig.  i).— The  authors  have  found  the  con- 
junctival tuberculin  reaction  for  the  detection  of  bovine  tuberculosis  of  great 
diagnostic  value  and  equal  to  the  classical  subcutaneous  reaction.  The  tech- 
nique is  simple  and  rapid  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  causing  great  rises 
in  temperature.  The  possibilities  of  diagnostic  error  are  considerably  reduced. 
The  procedure  is  valuable  both  in  investigational  and  in  practical  routine  work. 
The  authors  believe  that  it  should  be  substituted  for  the  subcutaneous  method, 
the  latter  being  reserved  exclusively  for  the  control  of  uncertain  cases. 

•  Uniy.  CaL  Pubis.,  Patk.,  1918,  No.  2,  p.  98. 
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Kote  on.  the  stage  of  Firoplaama  bigemlnum  which  occurs  in  the  cattle 
tick,  Hargaropus  annulatus,  H,  Cbawuct  {Jour.  Parasitology,  ft  {1915),  No.  2, 
pp.  87-9t,  fig.  i). — "A  parasitic  protozoan  was  found  in  smears  made  from 
female  cattle  ticks  {M,  anwidatus)  and  from  crushed  eggs  which  they  had 
deposited.  The  parasite  hajs  the  form  of  a  minute  polycystid  gregarine,  and 
is  believed  to  represent  the  stage  of  P.  higeminum  occurring  in  the  tick.  It  is 
eflsentially  like  the  form  figured  and  described  by  Koch  as  present  in  en- 
gorged female  ticks  and  their  eggs,  and  also  like  the  form  of  P.  canit  found 
by  Christophers  in  RhipicepTuUut  sanguineus.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  female  ticks  in  which  the  parajsites  were  found 
showed  an  unusual  mortality,  suggesting  that  the  parasite  is  pathogenic  for 
the  tick  as  well  as  for  the  cow.  In  addition  to  the  gregarinold  parasite  a 
spirochete  was  found  in  the  ticks.  This  parasite,  not  heretofore  reported 
from  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  form  known  as  Spiroehwta 
theileri:' 

BoandwonuB  in  poultry,  life  history  and  control,  W.  B.  Hsems  and  J.  R. 
Bkach  {OdUfomia  8ta.  Ciro,  150  {1916),  pp.  7,  figs.  5).— A  series  of  control 
experiments  with  Asoaris  infiewa  was  conducted  by  the  junior  author  in 
order  to  test  the  value  of  certain  anthelmintics  and  other  remedies,  such  as 
powdered  areca  nut,  powdered  pomegranate  root  bark,  turpentine,  gasoline, 
iron  sulphate,  and  tobacco.  These  were  given  both  alone  and  in  various 
combinations  in  the  form  of  pills  or  mixed  with  food. 

Tobacco  stems  when  finely  chopped,  steeped  in  water  for  two  hours,  and 
the  stems  and  liquid  mixed  with  the  mash  were  readily  eaten  by  the  fowls 
and  gave  uniformly  good  results.  The  fowls  which  were  very  badly  infested 
with  roundworms  were  in  most  instances  entirely  freed  from  these  parasites 
after  two  doses. 

The  tobacco  treatment,  disinfection  of  yards,  method  of  handling  brooder 
chicks,  and  other  precautions  are  described. 

BUKAL  ENOIHEEBINa. 

State  rivers  and  water  supply  commission,  ninth  annual  report  1913-14 
(Victoria  Rivers  and  Water  Bupply  Com.  Ann.  Rpt,  9  {1914),  pp.  40,  figs.  2). — 
This  reports  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  the  conunlsslon  for  1913-14,  on 
irrigation  works  especially. 

Beport  of  the  Water  Bights  Branch,  Department  of  Lands,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1015,  W.  Yoitno  {Rpt.  Water  Rights  Branch  Dept.  Lands, 
Brit.  Columbia,  1915,  pp.  F  56,  figs.  8).— This  report  for  1915  embodies  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  work  of  the  branch,  Including  matters  touched  on  in  the  re- 
port for  the  preceding  year.  The  report  of  the  board  of  investigation  is  also 
included. 

Accounting  and  business  procedure  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  large 
irrigation  projects,  C.  E.  Bee  {Engin.  and  Contract.,  45  {1916),  No,  12,  pp.  269- 
214,  figs.  £5).-- This  article  "gives  a  more  or  less  complete  description  of  the 
general  business  procedure,  with  the  accompanying  forms,  suitable  to  the  ac- 
counting of  a  large  Irrigation  or  hydro-electric  project.  All  forms  and  reason- 
ings are  the  result  or  outgrowth  of  experience.  The  general  plan  outlined  is 
that  now  in  use  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  on  construction  work." 

Ochoco  project  and  Crooked  Biver  investigations,  J.  T.  Whistler  and  J.  H. 
Lewis  {Oreg.  Cooper.  Work,  Dept.  Int.  U.  8.  Reclamation  8erv.,  1915,  June,  pp. 
98,  pis.  29). — ^Thls  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Oregon, 
deals  with  the  irrigation  and  water  power  possibilities  of  Crooked  River  basin 
and  its  relation  to  the  lower  Deschutes  River  power  development  The  features 
to  which  this  report  has  special  reference  are  as  follows: 
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**(1)  The  Ocfaoco  project,  which  will  provide  irrigfttkm  for  15,000  acres  In 
the  vicinity  of  Prineville,  by  storage  of  40,000  acre-feet  in  a  proposed  resorvoir 
on  Ochoco  Greek,  6  miles  above  PrinevUle,  tiie  spillway  for  which  win  be 
113  feet  above  low  water.  The  estUnated  cost  of  this  project  is  |51M  per 
acre. 

"(2)  The  irrigation  of  part  of  the  north  unit  lands  of  the  Deschntes  project 
by  storage  on  Crooked  River  at  the  Post  Reservoir  site.  Several  alternative 
plans  are  considered,  comprising  a  low-line  development  to  Irrigate  46,000  acres 
near  Haystack  Butte,  and  9,000  across  near  Prineville,  with  60  miles  of  mala 
canal,  and  water  by  storage  through  the  construction  of  a  131-ft  dam  above 
Post  at  a  cost  of  $78  per  acre;  a  high-line  development  for  Haystack  Butte 
lands,  and  all  of  Ochoco  project  lands  at  a  cost  of  |88  per  acre. 

"(3)  A  study  of  the  availability  of  Crooked  River  storage  for  increaslni; 
the  minimum  flow  of  lower  Deschutes  River  for  various  hydro-electric  power 
developments  proposed  in  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Watar-Supply  Paper  844  (B2. 
S.  R.,  82,  p.  279).  A  fall  of  200  to  300  ft  in  lower  Deschutes  River  must  be 
developed  before  Crooked  River  storage  at  its  estimated  cost  iwcomes  f easlUe 
for  this  purpose.  .  .  . 

"  A  duty  for  water  of  1.85  acre-feet  per  acre  of  irrigable  land  is  considered 
reasonable  for  the  Ochoco  project  on  the  assumption  ttiat  at  least  one-third 
of  the  project  will  be  in  grains.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  the  mean  run-ofl 
from  Ochoco  Creek  is  about  48,000  acre-feet,  with  an  extreme  maximum  and 
minimum  of  approximately  84,000  and  22,000  acre-feet  during  the  past  12 
years.  .  .  .  Soil  and  agricultural  surveys  of  irrigable  lands  show  the  soils 
to  be  from  2  to  4  ft  or  more  in  depth,  with  the  physical  character  for  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation  good.  The  plant  food  content  of  the  bench  lands  is  fair 
and  for  the  bottom  lands  excellent  ...  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  period 
1907  to  1915,  inclusive,  the  mean  annual  run-off  of  Crooked  River  at  Post  waa 
approximately  216,000  acre-feet,  with  a  maximum  of  nearly  850,000  acre-feet 
and  a  minimum  of  125,000  acre-f^t** 

Irrigation  pumplngr  by  electric  power,  G.  D.  LoifOKUXB  (Jour,  RlectricUy^ 
S6  {1916),  No.  14,  pp.  259^61),— ThlB  is  a  record  of  electric  irrigation  pump- 
ing in  the  Columbia  River  Valley  giving  comparative  costs  from  r^resentative 
plants  picked  at  random  from  110  plants  with  a  concentrated  load  of  over  700 
horsepower.  It  is  shown  ''that  the  plants  operating  as  one  unit  secured  a 
total  of  83  in.  of  water  for  70  acres  at  a  total  cost  of  $7.35  per  acre  against  the 
individual  operations  of  85  in.  per  acre  at  a  total  combined  cost  of  $11.80." 

Electric  Irrigation  pumpingr  in  Idaho,  W.  T.  Waixacb  {Jour.  EleetrMty, 
S6  {1916),  No8.  It,  pp.  trr-tSO;  IS,  pp.  24^-^4^).— After  tracing  the  recent 
increase  in  irrigation  pumping,  the  author  reviews  the  results  of  recent  surveja 
conducted  by  power  companies,  wherein  it  was  found  that  plant  efficiency  rather 
than  power  rates  was  the  most  important  factor  in  power  costs. 

Test  made  of  model  weir,  B.  D.  Moses  {Bngim,  Bee,  79  {1916),  No.  15,  p. 
487,  figs.  4). — Laboratory  investigations  made  at  the  University  of  California  on 
a  model  reduced  7:1  of  the  so-called  Dolgeville  model  weir  calibrated  at 
Cornell  University  and  described  in  Water  Supply  Paper  200  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  885)  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  above  heads  of  1.4  ft  on  the  Cornell  model  (0.2  ft  on  the 
California  model)  the  curves  for  the  coefficient  c  were  of  the  same  general  type, 
and  that  the  coefficient  for  the  smaller  weir  was  greater  than  that  for  the 
larger.  The  results  of  this  and  further  comparisons  are  thought  to  furnish 
encouragement  as  to  the  reliability  of  deductions  from  small-sized  weirs. 

Durability  of  concrete  draintile,  O.  B.  Winter  and  H.  H.  Mubselman 
{Michigan  8ta,  Spec.  Bui.  76  {1915),  pp.  S-IS,  fig9.  4).— Field  and  laboratory 
tests  of  concrete  tile  are  reported.  /^^^^T^ 
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When  apparently  sound  tile  were  so  placed  for  four  months  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  elements,  to  the  action  of  water  in  a  river  bed  to  determine 
the  effect  a  large  amount  of  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  to 
the  action  of  sewage  by  placing  them  In  the  discharge  waters  at  a  sewer  outlet, 
no  effect  of  the  exposures  was  observed.  When  porous  tile  were  placed  in  soil 
and  water  caused  to  percolate  through  their  walls  no  disintegration  was 
observed,  but  analyses  of  the  water  showed  that  some  of  the  cement  had  been 
dissolved. 

To  show  the  effect  of  soil  water  upon  the  cement  in  concrete  tile  porous  cups 
were  prepared  from  pure  quartz  sand  and  cement  and  different  solutions  caused 
to  pass  through  their  structure.  The  results  obtained  are  taken  to  indicate  that 
"any  solution  percolating  through  concrete  tile  will  dissolve  some  of  the 
cement;  In  other  words,  some  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  tile  structure  intact,  and  point  conclusively  to  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
pervious tile  wall  structure.  Experiments  also  showed  that  solutions  would 
percolate  through  Incompletely  hardened  tile  much  more  rapidly  than  through 
tile  that  had  been  properly  and  completely  hardened;  so  the  action  of  solu- 
tions upon  partially  hardened  concrete  tile  is  greater  than  upon  those  which 
have  been  properly  hardened.  .  .  .  Conclusions  reached  from  these  preliminary 
experiments  seem  to  point  to  the  following  as  the  most  important  factors  for 
consideration  in  manufacturing  concrete  tile  to  fulfill  desired  requirements : 

'*(!)  A  Portland  cement,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  standard  spedfica- 
tiona  for  Portland  cement  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  as 
revised  to  date.  (2)  Olean  and  preferably  siliceous  sand,  graded  in  size  from 
the  finer  particles  to  those  which  will  Just  pass  a  i-in.  mesh  screen,  for  all  tile 
10  in.  and  less  in  diameter.  (3)  Proper  and  accurate  proportioning  of  the 
cement  and  sand.  The  method  of  measuring  materials  should  be  one  which 
will  Insure  separate  and  uniform  proportions  of  each  of  the  materials  at  all 
times.  (4)  Thorough  mixing  of  materials,  prefierably  by  a  power-operated 
batch  mixer,  and  continuing  for  at  least  one  minute  after  all  materials,  in- 
cluding water,  are  in  the  mixer.  (5)  Using  a  machine  that  accomplishes  thor- 
oogh  packing  of  materials  at  proper  consistency.  (6)  All  other  conditions  of 
manufacture  having  been  as  outlined,  hardening  In  a  properly  equipped  and 
operated  steam  room  will  produce  tile  of  the  highest  grade.  When,  however, 
hardening  by  water  vapor  Is  not  possible,  tile  must  be  kept  constantly  wet  on 
the  surface  by  sprinkling  with  water  for  not  less  than  seven  days  under  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  and  longer  during  cold  weather.*' 

Details  of  these  factors  are  discussed  together  with  samples  of  concrete  tile 
received  wlilch  had  failed. 

Ground  water  in  the  Hartford,  Stamford,  Salisbury,  Willimantlc,  and 
Saybrook  areas,  Conneetieat,  H.  B.  Gxbooby  and  A.  J.  Ellis  (17.  8.  Oeol,  Sur- 
vey, Water-Supply  Paper  S74  (1916),  pp.  150,  pl8.  IS,  figa.  iO).— This  is  a  report 
on  the  origin,  occurrence,  distribution,  and  quality  of  the  ground  waters  of  five 
typical  areas  in  CJonnectlcut,  with  ref^ence  to  their  use  for  Irrigation,  farm 
domestic  water  supplies,  and  municipal  water  supplies. 

Surface  water  supply  of  Ohio  Biver  basin,  1914  {U,  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  S8S  (1916),  pp.  ItS-^XXXII,  pU.  «).— This  report,  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Illinois,  presents  the  results 
of  measurements  of  flow  made  on  streams  in  the  Ohio  River  basin  during  1914. 

The  underground  and  surface  water  supplies  of  Wisconsin,  S.  Wbidman 

and  A.  R.  BcBXwn  (Wi8.  GeoL  and  Nat,  Hist.  Survey  Bui.  S5  (1916),  Econ.  Ser. 

XI,  pp.  XXn-\-664,  pis.  5,  figs.  72).— This  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with 

the  V.  S.  Geological  Survey,  deals  with  the  general  conditions  affecting  Wis- 
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conslD  water  supplies  and  their  chemical  quality  and  descrlhes  local  water  sop- 
plies  hy  counties.  The  first  part  covers  the  geography  and  geology,  conditions 
controlling  underground  and  artesian  water,  the  flowing  artesian  w<dls  of  Wis- 
consin, prospecting  for  flowing  wtils,  springs,  and  mineral  waters,  the  general 
composition  and  uses  of  water  supplies,  chonical  quality  and  factors  affecting 
the  mineralization  of  underground  watar  supplies,  and  surface  water  supidles 
and  their  chemical  quality. 

Bacteria  in  commercial  bottled  waters,  ICAxm  M.  Obst  (17.  8,  Dept,  Aar, 
Bui.  S69  {1916),  pp.  15). — ^Bacteriological  eraminations  of  bottied  waters  from 
110  domestic  springs  are  reported  and  discussed. 

From  the  results  obtained  it  is  concluded  that  **  boCtied  water  for  table  use 
should  either  be  actually  sterile  or  should  comply  with  a  strict  standard  as  to 
the  number  of  BacUlfu  coU  tolerated.  No  water  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold 
which  is  contaminated  at  the  source  in  any  manner.  Inq[>ection  of  springs  and 
bottling  establishments,  together  with  the  analysis  of  oflldal  samples,  indicates 
that  ignorance  of  proper  precautions,  carelessness,  and  neglect  are  fully  as 
large  factors  in  the  contaminations  found  as  are  impurities  actually  present  in 
the  springs. 

'*  The  numbers  of  B,  ooU  in  oiBcial  samples  collected  in  the  market  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  less  rather  than  greater  than  the  numbers  in  the  freshly 
bottled  stock.  The  data  .  .  .  show  the  need  of  improvement  in  the  bacterio- 
logical condition  of  many  of  the  brands  of  bottled  watar  to  be  found  in  the 
market  Careful  consideration  of  cases  to  which  special  study  has  been  given 
shows  that  there  are  some  springs  used  for  the  production  of  commercial  bottled 
waters  which  should  not  be  so  used.  It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  serious 
and  unremovable  contamination  should  shut  the  water  of  a  spring  permanently 
from  the  market  .  .  . 

**  The  results  clearly  show  that  bottled  waters  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  drinking  water  furnished 
upon  trains ;  that  is,  that  not  more  than  one  10-cc.  sample  out  of  five  should  show 
the  presence  of  B.  ceU." 

Study  of  the  purification  of  water  by  aluminum  sulphate,  A.  A.  Bado  and 
y.  J.  Bebnaola  {BoL  Ohras  P^6.  Argentina,  IB  {1915),  No.  ^S,  pp.  185-212, 
pis.  4). — ^Experiments  on  the  purification  of  the  La  Plata  River  water  with 
aluminum  sulphate  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formula  A=^2  (p~5)  for  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  aluminum  sulphate  necessary  for  the  purification  of  river 
water  gives  results  which  are  unnecessarily  high.  In  this  formula  ii=the 
necessary  quantity  in  milligrams  of  aluminum  sulphate  and  p=the  milligrams 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  water.  It  is  further  concluded  that  owing  to  the 
complexity  of  the  factors  affecting  the  action  of  the  coagulant  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  aluminum  sulphate  necessary  for  thorough 
purification.  The  necessary  quantity  of  aluminum  sulphate  is  considered  to 
depend  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  water,  the  organic  matter  content,  and  the 
matter  in  suspension.  It  is  also  concluded  that  the  precipitated  aluminum 
hydrate  adsorbs  organic  matter  in  solution. 

The  filtering  action  of  soil  on  water  eontalningr  colloids,  K.  Sack  {Otndhts, 
Ingen.,  S8  {1915),  No8.  46.  pp.  525^28;  41,  pp.  5S8r^4^,  /Iff-  1;  45»  PP.  549^55).— 
Studies  on  the  colloidal  content  of  samples  of  several  types  of  sewage  and 
colloid-holding  waters,  including  domestic  and  industrial  sewage  and  sewo^re 
from  septic  and  settling  tanks,  and  experiments  on  the  filtering  and  purifying 
action  of  a  crystalline  powder  composed  of  the  important  constituents  of  agri- 
cultural soil,  and  of  moor  and  humus  soU  containing  much  organic  matter, 
heavy  and  weak  loam  soils,  and  light  sand  soil,  are  reported.  The  method  of 
Marc  for  colloid  determination  was  used. 
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The  sewage  of  small  cities  was  tonnd  to  contain  the  ma-rim^m  amount  of 
colloids  about  noon,  while  purely  domestic  sewage  contained  more  colloids  in 
the  morning.  The  colloid  content  comprised  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
total  organic  content  An  exchange  of  organic  sewage  colloids  with  inorganic 
colloids  of  the  filtering  material  was  established.  It  was  found  that  the  soils 
were  able  to  adsorb  considerably  wealcer  colloids  than  the  crystalline  powder. 
Colloid  adsorption  by  soils  was  effected  not  only  by  their  crystalline  constitu- 
ents but  also  by  their  amorphus  constituents.  By  washing  out  the  soils  with 
water  the  salts  were  first  removed  and  then  the  colloids.  The  greatest  part  of 
tlie  soil  colloids  was  found  to  be  of  an  inorganic  nature,  even  in  the  moor  and 
bumus  soils. 

The  soils  adsorbed  organic  colloids  before  inorganic  colloids  and  exchanged 
inorganic  soil  colloids  for  the  organic  putrefactive  sewage  colloids,  so  that  con- 
siderably more  organic  colloids  were  fixed  by  the  soil  than  their  theoretical 
adsorptive  powers  indicated.  Freezing  and  drying  of  soils  strongly  increased 
their  peptonizing  powers,  especially  soils  rich  in  humus. 

The  colloids  fixed  on  the  surfaces  of  soil  particles  in  their  turn  adsorbed 
molecularly  dissolved  substances  whereby  a  more  extensive  power  of  adsorp- 
tion of  the  soil  for  colloids  was  reached. 

These  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  colloid  adsorbing  properties  of 
soils  are  the  primary  factors  in  the  purification  of  sewage  by  soils,  and  that 
they  act  in  connection  with  the  secondary  purification  processes  involving 
catalytic  and  bacteriological  infiuences  through  the  agencies  of  which  adsorbed 
organic  colloids  are  decomposed  and  mineralized.  Further  experiments  along 
this  line  are  in  progress. 

Stream  pollution  and  sewage  disposal  in  Illinois  with  reference  to  public 
policy  and  legislation,  L.  K.  Shkbman  (III,  Rivera  and  Lakes  Com,  Bui.  16 
(1915),  pp.  SO). — ^This  report  deals  with  stream  pollution  and  sewage  treatment 
and  reviews  the  laws  governing  stream  pollution  of  Illinois  and  other  States. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  engineer  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Com- 
mission for  the  year  ended  November  80,  1915,  E.  I.  Gaktine  {Ann.  BpL 
Bnffin,  Oreg.  Highway  Com.,  2  {1916),  pp.  90,  pL  1,  figs.  i6).— This  reports  high- 
way construction  and  expenditures  in  Oregon  for  the  year  ended  November  80, 
1915,  as  conducted  by  the  engineer  of  the  state  highway  commission. 

Boad  maintenance  in  the  several  States  {Municipal  Jour.,  40  {1916),  No.  H, 
pp.  465-479,  figs.  S). — ^The  reports  of  20  state  highway  commissioners,  engineers, 
or  other  ofilcials  are  given,  describing  the  methods  most  successfully  employed 
by  each  in  maintaining  the  roads  of  his  State,  together  with  a  statement  of 
opinion  concerning  the  importance  of  road  maintenance. 

Xaintenance  of  Indiana  highways,  O.  B.  Mabtin  {Purdue  Univ.,  Dept. 
Engin.,  Highway  Bui.  1  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  24,  figs.  10).— The  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  is  to  present  the  best  current  practice  in  road  maintenance  operations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  roads  of  Indiana.  It  is  stated  that  part  of  the 
material  was  drawn  from  publications  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Economics  of  highway  engineering,  I*.  I.  Hewes  {Cornell  Civ.  Engin.,  24 
{1916),  No.  6,  pp.  267-^4^)' — ^The  author  discusses  road  administration,  finance, 
cost,  traffic,  and  cost  comparison  for  different  types  of  surfaces,  with  reference 
to  their  bearing  on  highway  engineering  economy. 

Construction  field  books  for  bituminous  macadam  highways,  J.  T.  Cbaw- 
TQKD  {Oood  Roads,  49  {1916),  No.  14,  pp.  164r-166,  figs.  i().— Ck)nstruction  field 
books,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  show  the  highway  as  planned,  staked,  and 
constructed,  are  described  and  illustrated,  including  a  grade  book,  culvert  book, 
stone  course  book,  and  a  bituminous  material  book.    A  book  for  the  engineer 
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In  Charge  contaliuB  Bnmiimrles  of  all  Items  entering  Into  the  ooostmctlmi  of 
the  highway. 

What  the  hiflrhway  engineer  should  know  about  bltominoiiB  materlalB, 
P.  HuBBABD  iOomeU  Civ,  Bn^iir^,  $4  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  £6(Mr78).— In  outlining  In 
a  general  way  what  the  highway  engineer  shonld  know  about  bituminous 
materials,  the  author  deals  with  the  dasslflcatlon  of  bituminous  materials,  re- 
fining processes,  petroleums,  asphalts,  tars,  physical  and  chemical  tests  of 
bituminous  road  and  paving  materials,  and  specifications. 

Boad  and  concrete  materials,  H.  S.  Mattimobe  (ComeU  Civ.  Rngin.,  24 
(1916),  No.  6,  pp.  t80^9S,  flgi.  d).— ^Thls  artlde  deals  with  methods  of  stone, 
gravel,  and  slag  testing;  discusses  the  proportioning  and  Inspection  of  con- 
crete materials;  and  gives  tables  of  tests  of  limestone,  dolomite,  sandstone, 
quartzlte,  syenite,  and  trap  from  different  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  results  of  compression  tests  of  sand  mortars  and  diagrams  showing  the 
effect  of  fine  sand  in  concrete,  the  effect  of  tamiHng  and  moisture  content  on 
void  determination  in  sand,  and  the  Importance  of  screening  sand  are  also 
given. 

Bevised  practice  on  road  building  (Cement  Bra,  H  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  60- 
61). — ^The  principles  adopted  by  the  Second  National  Oonf^ence  on  Concrete 
Road  Building  as  representing  good  practice  In  the  construction  of  concrete 
roads  and  pavements  are  given.  These  include  sections  on  materials,  drain- 
age, grading,  subgrade,  forms,  pavement  section,  joints,  mixing  and  placing 
concrete,  retempering,  protection  and  curing,  opening  to  traffic,  one-course  pave- 
ment, and  Integral  curb. 

Useful  feet-miles  conversion  table  for  highway  engineers  (Ef^^in.  Rec.,  78 
(1916),  No.  16,  p.  482). — ^A  table  of  figures  computed  for  Connecticut  state  high- 
way work  is  given. 

An  unusual  application  of  the  rattler  test  for  paving  bricks,  F.  L.  Roican 
(Bnffin.  and  Contract.,  45  (1916),  No.  14,  p.  329,  figs.  2). — ^Rattler  tests  of  partly 
worn  paving  brick  blocks,  using  angular  and  spherical  shots,  showed  abnor- 
mally high  losses  not  only  in  percentage  but  in  actual  weight  *'  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  blocks  had  a  fairly  hard  exterior  but  a  rather  soft  interior.** 

Brainagre  and  preparation  of  subgrades,  J.  H.  Httbkb  (Cornell  Civ.  Engin., 
24  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  247-254). — ^The  author  reviews  highway  drainage  in  gen- 
eral, taking  up  more  especially  underdrainage,  foundation  courses,  culverts, 
and  pr^aration  of  subgrades.  "  In  the  design  of  the  drainage  system  of  any 
highway,  it  is  necessary  that  a  survey  be  made  by  walking  over  it  on  foot 
and  all  drainage  conditions  noted.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  at  the  thne 
of  the  spring  run-off  and  after  the  new  grade  line  has  been  approximately 
fixed." 

Beinforced-eoncrete  construction. — ^ZH,  Bridges  and  culverts,  G.  A.  Hool 
and  P.  C.  Thiessen  (New  York  and  London:  McCHraw-EiU  Book  Co.,  1916, 
vol.  S,  pp.  XXII-^6SS,  pU.  7,  fiffs.  509).— -This  is  volume  8  of  this  series  (B.  S.  R., 
81,  p.  186)  and  deals  with  bridges  and  culverts.    It  Is  divided  into  eight  parts. 

Part  1,  on  arch  bridges,  contains  the  following  chapters:  General  data,  de- 
flection of  curved  beams,  analysis  of  the  symmetrical  arch  by  the  elastic  theory, 
design  of  an  earth-filled  arch  bridge,  use  of  influence  lines  in  arch  analysis,  un- 
symmetrical  arches,  arches  with  elastic  piers,  arch  analysis  by  the  method  of 
the  ellipse  of  elasticity,  details  of  arch  bridges,  construction  of  arch  bridges, 
three-hinged  arches,  and  patents.  Part  2,  on  slab  and  girder  bridges,  contains 
chapters  on  slab  bridges,  simple  girder  bridges,  continuous  girder  bridges,  canti- 
lever bridges,  and  reinforced  concrete  in  steel  bridge  construction.  Part  8,  on  cul- 
verts, deals  with  factors  in  culvert  design,  pipe  culverts,  box  culverts,  and  arch 
culverts.    Part  4,  by  A.  W.  Ransome,  contains  notes  on  the  construction  plant ; 
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part  5,  by  L.  H.  Allen,  contains  notes. on  estimating ;  part  6*  by  W.  J.  Titos,  deals 
with  the  artistic  design  oi  concrete  bridges ;  part  7,  by  A.  M.  Wolf,  deals  with 
the  construction  In  detail  of  several  types  of  concrete  bridges ;  and  part  8,  by 
P.  Aylett  and  P.  J.  Markmann,  deals  with  European  concrete  bridges. 

How  the  Forest  Service  bridges  the  more  remote  stream  crossings  {Engink 
Rec.,  73  (1916),  No.  15,  pp.  485,  486,  figs.  4).— Methods  of  difflcolt  bnt  inexpen- 
sive construction  as  adopted  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  bridging  mountain  streams  of  the  Northwest  are  briefly  described 
and  illustrated. 

Keeping  the  engine  in  good  running  order,  O.  V.  Huix  (CHu  Power,  IS 
{1916),  No.  9,  pp.  30,  32,  64,  66). — Suggestions  are  given  on  the  care  of  the  valve 
system  and  the  timing  of  valves  on  farm  gas  engines. 

[Bepair  of  gas  engines],  J.  F.  Hobabt  (Oas  Power,  13  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  64, 
66,  58,  fig.  1). — Information  on  the  proper  use  of  set  screws  Is  given. 

Directory  and  speeiflcations  of  gasoline  and  oil  farm  tractors  (Farm 
Machinery^  No.  1277  (1916),  pp.  18-^0,  25).— This  directory  contains  specifica- 
tions for  176  tractors  of  98  different  makes. 

Directory  and  s];>ecifications  of  plows  for  tractor  use  (Farm  Machinery,  No. 
1277  (1916),  pp.  26,  27). —This  directory  contains  specifications  for  82  plows  of 
18  different  makes. 

The  development  and  efficient  utilisation  of  animal,  steam,  electric,  and 
internal-combustion  motor  plows,  A.  Wolff  (BeUr&ge  zur  EntuHcklung  und 
wirtsctiaftUehen  Verwendbarkeit  von  Qespann-,  Dampf-,  Blektro-  und  ExplO' 
sioM-  motorpflUgen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Qiesaen,  1913,  pp.  F///-fd6).— This 
rQ[>ort  deals  with  the  development  of  horse-drawn  plows,  steam,  electrical, 
and  motor  plows,  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  each  is  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  efficiency,  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  mechanical  to  animal  work,  and  of  the 
cost  of  motor  to  steam  plowing.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  deep  plowing 
may  be  more  cheaply  done  with  mechanical  than  with  animal  power;  that  in 
such  work  the  mechanical  power  works  a  great  saving  in  expensive  animal 
power,  and  that  more  actual  work  is  accomplished  per  unit  of  time. 

How  to  plow  a  field  with  a  tractor,  R.  Olney  (Gfa«  Power,  13  (1916),  No.  9, 
pp.  10, 12,  figs,  d).— This  is  an  illustrated  description  of  what  is  considered  the 
best  method  of  laying  out  a  field  for  plowing  with  a  tractor. 

Lighting  farm  buildings,  J.  L.  Mowsy  (Univ.  Minn.,  Dept  Agr.,  Ext.  But. 
58  (1916),  pp.  8,  figs.  7). — ^This  pamphlet  describes  and  diagrammatically  illus- 
trates smaU  oil,  acetylene  gas,  and  electric  lighting  systems  for  farm  buildings. 

A  simple  ice  precoolincr  plant,  Mabt  B.  Pennington  (Proc.  Amer.  Ware- 
7iou9emen'9  Assoc.,  25  (1916),  pp.  266-272,  fig.  1). — ^A  simple  ice  precooling  plant 
designed  and  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  described  and  illustrated. 

**  The  experimental  box  ...  is  22  ft  2  in.  long  by  11  ft.  4  in.  wide  by  8  ft 
10  in.  high.  The  bunker  occupies  3  ft  8  in.,  leaving  the  box  7  ft.  6  in.  wide  in 
the  clear.  The  wire  basket  holding  the  ice  is  80  in.  wide,  inside  measurement 
The  cost  of  such  a  box  is  approximately  $800.  The  interior  of  the  box  was 
painted  and  enameled  to  insure  as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible." 

Test  records  are  also  given. 

BTJSAL  ECONOMICS. 

Psychic  causes  of  rural  migration,  B.  R.  Gbovss  (Amer.  Jour.  Sociol.,  21 
(1916),  No.  5,  pp.  623^27).— The  author  states  that  "the  city  furnishes  force- 
ful, varied  and  artificial  stimuli ;  the  country  affords  nn  environment  of  stimuli 
in  comparison  less  strong  and  more  uniform.    Minds  that  crave  external,  quan- 
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tltatlve  stimuli  for  pleasing  experiences  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  city  and 
repelled  by  the  monotony  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  thoee  who  find 
their  supreme  mental  satisfactions  in  their  interpretation  or  appreciation  of 
the  significant  expression  of  the  beauty  and  lawfulness  of  nature  dlscoyer  what 
may  be  called  an  environment  of  qualitatiye  stimulations.  The  city  appeals, 
therefore,  to  those  who  with  passive  attitude  need  quantitative,  external  ex- 
periences; the  country  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  those  who  are  fitted  to 
create  their  mental  satisfactions  from  the  active  working  over  of  stimuli  that 
appear  commonplace  to  the  uninterpreting  mind.'* 

Suggestion  and  city  drift,  E.  R  Groves  {Rural  Manhood,  7  U916),  No,  t, 
pp.  47^2). — In  this  article  are  discussed  the  psychic  suggestions  received  by 
boys  and  girls  on  farms  from  their  parents,  in  school,  and  from  the  city  itself, 
that  tend  to  draw  the  young  men  and  women  from  the  rural  districts  into  the 
cities  and  towns. 

Government  aid  and  direction  in  land  settlement,  B.  Mead  (Fort  CoUUu: 
Colo,  Agr.  Col,  Ext,  Serv,,  1916,  pp.  14) » — In  this  address,  delivered  at  the  1916 
session  of  the  Colorado  Farmers*  Congress,  the  author  describes  the  methods 
used  In  obtaining  credit  for  land  settlers  in  Australia  and  its  adaptability  to 
conditions  found  in  the  Western  States. 

Bussian  land  reform,  R.  T.  Ely  {Atner,  Econ,  Rev,,  S  (1916),  No.  i,  pp. 
61^68), — ^This  article  consists  of  a  brief  description  of  the  significance  of  the 
Russian  land  reform  movement  and  comments  by  various  authors  regarding 
this  movement 

A  system  of  rural  credits  adapted  to  federal  reclamation  projects,  F.  H. 
Seabs  (FaUon,  Nev.:  Author  [1916],  pp.  SI). — ^This  pamphlet  contains  a  brief 
description  of  the  Water  Users'  Associations  connected  with  reclamation  proj- 
ects, and  of  methods  that  may  be  used  to  adapt  the  Landschaft  and  Credit 
Fonder  systems  to  the  needs  of  farmers  on  these  projects.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  some  system  of  credit  is  needed  if  the  reclamation  farmers  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  success  of  our  reclamation  work  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  farmers. 

Farmers'  need  for  productive  credits  amply  cared  for  by  present  facilities, 
P.  W.  GoEBEL  (J^con.  World,  n.  ser.,  11  (1916),  No.  15,  pp.  466-469) .—The  author 
has  outlined  his  scheme  for  providing  credit  for  Kansas  farmers,  proposing 
the  passage  by  the  state  legislature  of  an  enabling  act  for  the  organization 
of  one  land  bank  with  a  capital  stock  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  bank  would 
be  located  at  the  state  capitol,  and  confine  its  business  to  the  making  of 
loans  on  farms  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  owners,  either  on  straight  pay- 
ment or  upon  the  amortization  plan. 

Management  of  sandy-land  farms  in  northern  Indiana  and  southern 
Michigan,  J.  A.  Drake  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  716  (1916) .  pp.  29, 
figs.  S). — ^This  deals  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  farms  on  the  sandy-land  areas  which  occur  ^^  different  parts  of 
northern  Indiana,  southern  Michigan,  and  in  a  part  of  northwestern  Ohio. 
It  outlines  a  plan  whereby  a  man  with  limited  means,  by  beginning  with  suit- 
able cash  crops,  may  build  up  one  of  these  farms  and  at  the  same  time  derive 
some  revenue  from  it,  finally  developing  a  well-balanced  farm  system. 

The  normal  stages  of  development  suggested  for  the  average  sandy-land 
farm  are  as  follows:  (1)  Growing  and  selling  cash  crops,  among  which  soy 
beans  or  cowpeas  for  seed  should  have  a  prominent  place;  (2)  a  transition 
stage,  In  which  live  stock  should  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  fences  can  be 
purchased  and  built,  and  as  the  farm  can  be  made  to  produce  the  necessary  feed 
and  pasture;  and  (3)  a  general  and  well-diversified  farm  system,  with  the 
proper  balance  between  cash  crops  and  live  stock  which  will  afford  profitable 
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employment  for  the  entire  year,  maintain  crop  production  in  a  reasonably  high 
state  and  yield  a  suitable  labor  income. 

Farm  management  for  boll-weevil  conditions,  J.  R.  Fain  (Oa,  State  Col. 
Agr-  Bui,  98  (1915),  pp.  15,  ftgM.  4). --The  author  outlines  two  systems  of  man- 
agement, one  for  diversified  farming  before  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil, 
the  other  for  a  modification  of  the  plan  under  boll-weevil  conditions. 

The  farm  first  outlined  is  to  consist  of  200  acres,  of  which  50  are  in  pasture, 
100  in  a  d-year  rotation  of  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  followed  by  cowpeas,  and 
the  remainder  used  for  raising  corn  for  silage,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts,  grazing 
crops  for  hogs,  a  garden,  and  a  small  grass  plat 

Under  boll-weevil  conditions,  8  of  the  881  acres  previously  devoted  to  cotton 
remain  in  cotton,  the  remainder  being  used  either  for  corn  and  velvet  beans 
for  cattle,  peanuts  and  soy  beans  for  hogs,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  vetch 
and  oats  for  hay.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  is  to  be  operated  as  in  the 
first  instance. 

The  author  has  also  outlined  a  plan  for  a  smaller  farm  with  the  same  system 
of  management 

Terminal  market  problems,  J.  B.  Boyub  {Reprint  from  Quart,  Jour,  Univ, 
N.  Dak,^  6  {1916),  No.  t,  pp.  i59~i67).— This  pamphlet  consists  principally  of 
excerpts  from  government  documents  regarding  terminal  elevators,  produce 
exchanges,  hedging  and  speculation,  grading  and  dockage,  and  storing  and  mix- 
ing.   A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Patronaere  dividends  in  cooperative  grain  companies,  J.  R.  Humphbey  and 
W.  H.  Kebx  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  But.  S71  {1916),  pp.  ii).— The  authors  divide  the 
cooperative  grain  companies  into  5  classes:  (1)  Regularly  incorporated  com- 
panies; (2)  single  elevators  organized  under  cooperative  law;  (8)  the  county 
unit  plan,  a  number  of  elevators  belonging  to  one  cooperative  association; 
(4)  a  similar  plan  but  on  a  larger  scale;  and  (5)  similar  to  (4)  but  organized 
as  separate  county  organizations  to  secure  the  benefits  of  trading  on  boards 
of  trade. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  dividends  may  be  distributed  on  the  money 
A-alue  of  the  individual  transactions  or  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  grain 
contributed  by  the  individual  members. 

Methods  of  handling  patronage  dividends  under  the  various  conditions  men- 
tioned above  are  outlined. 

Monthly  crop  report  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Crop  Rpt.,  t  {1916),  No.  5,  pp. 
41-48) . — ^This  number  gives  the  usual  monthly  estimates  of  the  farm  value  of 
the  more  important  agricultural  products,  and  the  range  of  prices  at  important 
markets,  with  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  condition  on  May  1  of  winter 
wheat,  rye,  hay,  spring  pasture,  spring  plowing,  and  spring  planting. 

Special  reports  are  included  on  the  strawberry  acreage  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  harvested  each  month,  apiary  conditions,  maple  sugar  and  sirup  pro- 
duction and  prices,  the  Texas  Bermuda  onion  crop,  prices  of  meat  animals, 
stocks  of  hay  on  farms  May  1,  and  yearly  summaries  of  the  world's  production 
of  important  crops. 

Statistics  of  the  production  of  cereals  and  legumes  {Estctdistica  de  la  Pro- 
duccion  de  Cereales  y  LegunUnosas.  Madrid:  Junta  Consult.  Agron.,  1914,  pp. 
80;  1915,  pp.  81). — ^These  reports  continue  data  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  80, 
p.  791). 

Proeeedings  of  the  conference  relative  to  the  marketing  of  live  stock, 
distribution  of  meats,  and  related  matters  ( XJ.  8.  House  Representatives,  64. 
Cong.,  1.  8ess.,  Doc.  86S  {1916),  pp.  152,  flg.  i).— ^This  conference,  held  at 
Chicago,  November  15  and  16, 1915,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
at  Agriculture,  was  called  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  essential  facts  and 
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conditions  pertaining  to  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  determining  tlie  feasibility 
of  improving  marketing  methods  and  facilities,  and  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  industry.  The  discus- 
sion covered  the  different  phases  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  live  stock 
and  live-stock  products,  beginning  with  the  live-stock  producers  and  ending 
with  the  retail  trade. 

Statistical  information  relating  to  stocks,  cotton,  grain,  provisionsy  live 
stock,  and  seeds,  1915  (Chicago:  Howard,  BarteU  d  Co.,  1916,  pp.  64). — ^In  this 
report  are  included  Chicago's  grain  inspection  rules  and  the  dally  movement  and 
prices  of  agricultural  products  at  Chicago  for  1916,  together  with  data  showing 
by  comparison  the  monthly  movement  for  earlier  years.  Data  are  also  given 
relative  to  the  crops  and  trade  In  the  principal  foreign  countries. 

Besources  of  Nebraska  {Nebr.  Dept.  Labor  Bvl.  SI  [1916],  pp.  ie7).—Thls 
report  contains  data  showing  the  mortgages  released  and  filed  during  the  year, 
the  surplus  shipments  of  agricultural  produce,  and  brief  topographic  notes  as 
to  soils  by  counties. 

AOBICULTITEAL  EDTTCATION. 

Agricultural  education,  A.  C.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Lank  (RpU.  Comr.  Ed. 
[U.  fif.],  1914f  /.  pp.  tSlSlS;  1915,  I,  pp.  295-916).— K  review  is  given  of  the 
progress  in  agricultural  education  in  1913-14  and  1914-15  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  normal,  secondary,  and  elementary  schools  in  the  United  States, 
agricultural  education  at  meetings  of  the  year,  educational  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  principal  developments  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  other  countries. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  ooUegea  {Rpt.  Comr.  Ed.  {XJ.  8.^,  1914,  IT, 
pp.  2Tt-914). — ^This  is  a  compilation  from  official  sources  of  statistics  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  with  reference  to  faculties,  students,  courses  of  study,  value 
of  funds  and  equipment,  revenues,  additions  to  equipment,  etc.,  together  with  a 
summary  of  statistics  for  the  years  1891-2  to  1913-14  and  a  summary  of  legis- 
lative acts  and  appropriations  in  1914  in  various  States. 

Home  economics,  Henriftta  W.  Calvin  and  Caxrie  A.  Lttobd  {Rpt.  Comr. 
Ed.  [U.  S.],  1915,  I,  pp.  5i7-n5-^5).— Following  a  review  of  the  series  of  four 
bulletins  on  Education  for  the  Home,  by  B.  R.  Andrews  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  897), 
the  authors  report  on  home-economics  instruction  in  state  colleges,  universities, 
normal  schools,  summer  schools,  and  public  and  rural  schools,  state  supervision, 
state  courses  of  study,  textbooks  for  home  economics  teaching,  use  of  apartments 
or  houses  in  public-school  teaching,  cafeterias  as  practice  places  for  home- 
economics  teaching,  rural-school  luncheons  and  lessons  in  food  preparation,  con- 
tinuation schools  and  home  economics  for  adult  women,  home-economics  educa- 
tion for  colored  students,  laws  affecting  home-economics  instruction,  home- 
economics  associations,  and  tendencies  and  developments  in  home  economics. 

Education  for  the  home,  B.  R.  Andbews  {Rpt.  Comr.  Ed.  iU.  S.},  1914,  /« 
pp.  319S44)- — '^^^  report  deals  with  the  subject  matter  and  method  In  educa- 
tion for  the  home,  the  status  and  program  of  education  for  the  home,  including 
fundamental  principles  and  the  various  points  in  our  school  system  and  social 
organizations  in  which  they  find  expression,  and  local  progress  in  education 
for  the  home  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  practical  household  arts  work  In 
public  schools,  vocational  classes,  normal  schools,  and  colleges. 

Education  for  child  nurture  and  home  making  outside  of  schools,  Mas.  F. 
ScHOFT  {Rpt.  Comr.  Ed.  [U.  8.],  1914.  I,  pp.  965-374).— TYds  is  a  review  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  education  for  child  nurture  and  home  making  by 
organizations  Interested  in  this  work,  and  of  home  education  extension  work 
of  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges. 
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A  rural  school  experiment,  S.  S.  Bxttsnbkbg  (Clemion  Agr.  Col.  B.  C,  B»t. 
niv.  [Pub.h  1916,  Jan.,  pp.  $4,  pto.  Sy.—Thia  is  a  report  on  the  first  year's  work 
of  a  plan  undertaken  as  an  experiment  in  Darlington  County,  S.  C,  In  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  agriculture  in  rural  schools  and  solving 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

The  agricultural  instruction  in  five  selected  consolidated  schools  was  placed 
in  charge  of  J.  N.  Napier.  Each  school  had  three  acres  of  land  for  field  crop 
demonstrations  and  one  acre  for  orchard  work.  The  preliminary  work,  weekly 
program,  classroom,  field,  club,  and  demonstration  work,  and  the  effects  of  the 
plan  on  the  pupil,  the  parents,  the  educational  conditions  in  the  county,  and 
the  agriculture  of  the  community  at  large  are  discussed. 

During  the  first  year  the  expenses  were  $2,500,  including  the  salary,  cost  of 
automobile,  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  teaclier.  This  year  three  agricul- 
tural teachers  are  giving  instruction  in  14  schools  and  are  receiving  a  total  of 
$5,700,  including  salaries  of  $2,500,  $1,800,  and  $1,400,  respectively,  and  trav- 
eling expenses.  At  present  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  enrollment  of  boys 
from  the  sixth  grade  upward  are  being  taught  practical  agriculture.  There 
are  now  more  than  700  boys  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and 
under  this  method  it  is  thought  that  five  teachers  can  instruct  all  these  boys 
in  practical  agriculture  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  $12,000.  If  the 
experiment  proves  successful  after  a  two-year  trial  it  is  planned  to  adopt  it 
throughout  the  State. 

Elementary  afrricoltoral  instruction  (Agr,  Oom,  Canada,  S  (1916),  No,  i, 
pp.  60-77,  fifft.  5). — ^This  is  a  review  and  forecast  of  elementary  agricultural 
Instruction  in  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 

Farm  and  home  management  schools  and  agricultural  housekeeping 
schools  (Ztschr.  Landto.  Katntner  SchleHeny  19  (1915),  No».  47,  pp.  1246,  1246; 
SO,  pp.  1611, 1618,  fig.  1;  51,  pp.  16^1^1644^  fig.  i).— An  account  is  given  of  the 
aim  and  instruction  of  farm  and  home  management  schools  and  of  agricul- 
tural housekeeping  schools.  The  former  are  intended  for  the  daughters  of 
large  farm  owners  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  for 
agricultural  housekeeping  schools  and  itinerant  cookery  schools,  while  the 
latter  are  for  the  daughters  of  medium  and  small  farmers.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  former,  especially  to  the  seminar  courses,  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  a  ten-year  course  at  a  higher  girls'  school  or  must  take  a 
special  entrance  examination,  while  the  completion  of  the  common  school  is 
sufficient  for  admission  to  the  housekeeping  schools. 

Beport  of  the  depairtment  of  agrieultore  of  Sweden,  1918  (JT.  Lantln-.  8tyr, 
{Sweden}  UnderddMga  Ber.  1916,  pp.  ilO]^64S,  fig:  £).--This  r^wrt  contains 
the  usual  accounts  of  the  various  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  Swedish  agri- 
culture, including  the  work  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  dairy,  and  house- 
keeping schools  and  dairy,  chemical,  and  seed-control  stations. 

Women's  work  in  agrieulturs  in  peace  and  war  {Jour,  Bd.  Agr.  {London'], 
ft  {1916),  No,  9,  pp.  859^6$).— A  review  is  given  of  the  rej^rt  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Education  Conference  on  Agricultural  Education  for  Women  and  of 
a  circular  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  the  county  war  agricultural  committees 
on  the  employment  and  training  of  women,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  ex- 
perience of  some  farmers  who  have  recently  engaged  women  to  take  the  place 
of  men  who  have  enlisted. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Conference  finds  that  (1)  tlie  instruction  avail- 
able in  England  ioc  women  oonslsts  of  courses  in  men's  institutions  which 
admit  women  students,  and  additional  short  courses  or  classes  for  women 
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which  are  attached  to  institatioDS  for  men;  (2)  that  the  amount  of  instmc- 
tlon  offered  to  rural  women,  or  young  women  of  the  tenant  farmer  or  small- 
holder class,  consisting  of  Itinerant  Instruction  and  In  a  few  counties  of  short 
courses  at  a  farm  school  or  similar  Institution^  Is  totally  Inadequate.  Only 
two  of  the  twelve  Institutions  which  may  be  classed  as  farm  schools  attempt 
to  give  any  practical  Instruction  except  In  dairying.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  the  Itinerant  Instruction  should  take  the  form  of  organised  clnnaeB 
rather  than  lectures,  especially  In  poultry  keeping  and  horticulture. 

The  conference  recommends  that  (1)  the  curriculum  provided  for  girls 
should  Include  Instruction  In  the  care  of  animals,  the  minor  farm  processes, 
and  domestic  economy.  Including  fruit  bottling  and  Jam  making;  (2)  inatruc- 
tion  in  home  management  should  be  provided  tot  women  In  any  grouped  course 
of  agricultural  education,  as  In  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Canada,  where  Instme* 
tlon  In  home  management  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion provided  for  women;  and  (8)  there  is  room  for  the  provision,  at  one 
or  more  of  the  collegiate  institutions,  whether  entir^  devoted  to  women  or 
not,  of  a  systematic  course  in  general  agriculture  comprising  both  the  practical 
and  scientific  side,  for  women  of  the  professional  and  land-owning  classes  and 
the  daughters  of  the  larger  farmers,  whether  they  intend  to  become  teachers 
or  to  take  positions  Involving  management 

[Animal  husbandry  extension  course  for  boys'  and  girls'  dubs],  C  A. 
NoBCBoss  (Agr.  Ext,,  Univ,  Nev,  B«te.,  1916,  Not,  1,  pp.  20,  fig$.  10;  S,  pp.  20, 
figs,  H). — ^These  bulletins  comprise  the  first  six  lessons  of  the  course  and  deal 
with  the  three  general  divisions  of  cattle^  viz,  dairy,  dual-purpose,  and  beef 
cattle,  Including  a  study  of  the  origin  of  cattle,  the  development  by  breeding  of 
the  three  distinct  types,  history  and  characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds  of 
each,  farm  and  range  management,  and  judging  cattla 

Arithmetic  problems  based  upon  agricultural  club  work  (N.  O.  Agr,  Bxt, 
8erv,  Ore,  8  (1916),  pp.  10-15). — ^Thls  is  a  series  of  50  problems  in  arithmetic, 
based  on  corn,  pig,  and  poultry  club  work  and  prepared  for  supplementary  work 
in  rural  schools. 

HISCELLANEOVS. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  Louisiana  Stations,  1915,  W.  R.  DoDSOif 
(L&uiHana  Bta$,  Rpt,  1916,  pp.  52).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a 
report  by  the  director  discussing  the  work  of  the  stations,  an  account  of  their 
progress  Including  brief  departmental  reports,  and  a  financial  statement  as  to 
the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1915,  and  as  to  the  state 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  80,  1915.  The  experimental  work 
reported  Is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Minnesota  Station,  1915  (Minnesota  8ta. 
Rpt,  1916,  pp.  7^).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1915,  and  for  the  state 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1915,  and  a  report  of  the  director  sum- 
marizing the  work  of  the  station  and  its  substations.  The  experimental  work 
recorded  Is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  {WaahingUm  Sta., 
West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui.,  4  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  16,  figs.  12).—Th\a  number  con- 
tains brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  The  Root  Maggot  Pest,  by  E.  B. 
Stookey;  Plant  Good  Potato  Seed,  by  J.  L.  Stahl;  Field  Com  in  Western  Wash- 
ington, by  B.  B.  Stookey  (see  p.  889) ;  Teaching  the  Young  Stock  to  Roost,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  R.  Shoup  (see  p.  877) ;  and  Preserving  Bggs,  by  W.  B.  McBrlde. 
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Alabama  College. — ^A  state  appropriation  of  $100  per  annum  for  the  years  1915 
to  1918,  Inclusive,  Is  now  available  for  each  county  that  raises  a  similar  sum 
to  be  used  for  prizes,  premiums,  and  other  phases  of  boys*  and  girls*  club  work. 
These  funds  are  spent  under  the  Joint  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture and  the  county  authorities,  under  plans  and  rules  submitted  by  the 
professor  of  school  agriculture  of  the  college.  The  dub  work  for  boys  in  each 
county  is  also  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  coimty  farm  demonstration 
agent  and  that  for  girls  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  canning  club  agent 

Alaska  Statioiis. — O.  O.  Georgeson,  agronomist  in  charge,  received  the  degree 
of  D.  Sc.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Michigan  CJoUege,  at  its  recent  commence- 
ment 

Delaware  College. — Gifts  have  been  made  to  the  college  from  an  unannounced 
donor  during  the  past  year  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  and  are  being  utilized 
largely  for  buildings.  In  addition  to  those  previously  noted,  Wolf  Hall,  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Wolf,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
professor  of  chemistry,  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  This  building  is 
intended  primarily  to  house  all  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  department, 
but  for  a  time  will  also  furnish  quarters  for  general  chemistry  and  biology.  It 
will  cost,  partially  equipped,  $280,000.  A  new  dormitory  for  men  will  also 
be  started  shortly  to  accommodate  about  75  students. 

Florida  TTiiivertity  and  Station. — ^Dr.  J.  B.  Turlington,  superintendent  of  the 
Craven  Ck>unty  Farm  Life  School,  of  Yanc^boro,  N.  O.,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  agronomy,  vice  W.  O.  Btheridge  resigned  to  become  professor  of 
farm  crops  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  John  Belling,  assistant  horticulturist 
and  editor  of  the  station,  resigned  July  1. 

Georgia  College. — ^A  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  of  this  Department,  whereby  J.  Y.  Phil- 
lips of  that  Office  will  be  given  headquarters  at  the  college.  M.  D.  Wood  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Severin,  instructor 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

Hawaii  Federal  Station.— O.  W.  Carpenter,  of  the  Office  of  Cotton  and  Truck 
Disease  Investigations  of  this  Department  was  transferred  June  1  to  the 
position  of  plant  pathologist  in  charge  of  the  new  division  of  plant  pathology. 

Kentucky  TTaiversity. — ^Beginning  with  the  new  academic  year,  a  one-year 
course  in  practical  agriculture  is  to  be  offered.  No  entrance  examinations  are 
to  be  required  or  restrictions  made  as  to  age. 

The  boys'  pig  club  work,  begun  in  1915,  has  now  been  extended  to  40  coun- 
ties with  a  membership  of  1,250.  Bankers,  business  men,  and  farmers  have 
cooperated  in  the  enterprise  by  distributing  over  $6,000  worth  of  pure-bred 
pigs  among  the  members. 

XaHaohusetts  College  and  Station.— A  special  commission,  consistlDg  of  the 
state  supervisor  of  administration*  the  state  commissioner  of  education,  and 
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three  additional  members  selected  by  the  Governor,  was  authorized  by  the 
last  legislature  to  investigate  the  general  subject  of  agricultural  educati<m 
at  the  college  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  commission  was  directed  to  study  and  report  before 
January  10,  1917,  on  the  policy  of  the  college,  its  use  of  the  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal, the  advisability  of  further  expenditures  for  buildings,  lands,  etc,  the 
relation  of  the  college  to  other  agricultural  institutions  in  the  State,  and  simi- 
lar questions.  An  appropriation  of  $7,500  was  made  for  holding  hearings  and 
other  expenses.  Governor  McGall  has  subsequently  announced  as  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  commission,  Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  ex-president  of  Smith  College, 
William  F.  Whiting,  a  paper  manufacturer  of  Holyoke,  and  Warren  C.  Jewett, 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  State  Grange. 

The  department  of  botany  has  been  reorganized  with  A.  V.  Osmun  in  charge. 
Beginning  September  1,  Orton  L.  Clark,  assistant  plant  physiologist,  wiU  devote 
part  time  to  instruction  work,  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  associate  professor  of 
botany,  will  give  part  time  to  the  station  as  associate  plant  pathologist 

W.  A.  Allen  and  T.  L.  Harrocks  have  been  appointed  assistant  chemists,  the 
former  in  the  fertilizer  section  and  the  latter  in  the  feed  and  dairy  sections. 
C.  L.  Beals  has  been  assigned  to  chemical  work  in  nutrition.  George  L.  Farley, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Brockton,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  Junior 
extension  work,  this  dealing  with  the  boys'  and  girls*  dubs  and  similar 
activities. 

Hisslsslppi  College  and  Station. — ^W.  C.  Trotter,  of  Winona,  and  J.  S.  Howerton, 
of  Baldwyn,  have  succeeded  B.  M.  Clark  and  T.  W.  Carter,  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

mnnesota  TTnlverBity  and  Station. — R.  W.  Thatdier  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  station. 

The  division  of  agricultural  chemistry  has  been  reorganized  as  the  division 
ot  a^lcultural  biochemistry,  and  will  provide  for  Instruction  and  research  in 
plant  chemistry,  biochemistry,  cereal  technology,  and  methods  of  agricultural 
chemical  analysis.  Dr.  R  A.  Gortner  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
biochemical  research  and  associate  agricultural  biochemist  of  the  station,  and 
George  E.  Holm  research  assistant  in  agricultural  biochemistry. 

The  work  relating  to  animal  production  has  been  organized  into  an  animal 
industry  group,  which  includes  the  divisions  of  animal  husbandry,  dairy  hus- 
bandry, poultry  husbandry,  animal  nutrition,  and  veterinary  science.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Gay,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  veterinary  college  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  animal 
husbandman,  and  will  be  chairman  of  the  group  and  of  the  animal  husbandry 
division.  H.  H.  Kildee,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  assistant  chief  of 
dairy  husbandry  in  the  Iowa  College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  dairy  stock  and  production  and  chairman  of  the  dairy  husbandry  division. 

Missouri  Vniversity  and  Station. — Hereafter  all  dairy  products  used  by  the 
university  are  to  be  purchased  or  manufactured  by  the  department  of  dairy 
husbandry.  This  policy  is  adopted  to  insure  pure  dairy  products  for  use  in  the 
various  university  dormitories  and  incidentally  makes  it  possible  for  more 
complete  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  department. 

The  Iowa  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  Sc.  on  C.  H.  Eckies  at 
its  last  commencement 

The  resignations  have  been  accepted  of  C.  B.  Hutchison  as  professor  of  farm 
crops,  J.  G.  Watson  as  extension  assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  M.  A.  R. 
Kelley  as  instructor  in  agricultural  engineering,  and  B.  E.  Slve  as  assistant  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  Recent  appointments  include  B.  W.  Lehmann,  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  engineering  at  the  Iowa  College,  as  associate  professor 
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of  agricaltural  engineering;  A.  O.  Ragsdale,  instructor  In  dairy  husbandry  at 
the  West  Virginia  Unlyersity,  as  extension  assistant  professor  of  dairy  hus- 
l>andry;  W.  A.  Albrecht  as  instructor  in  soils;  R.  A.  Kinnalrd,  instructor  in 
agriculture  at  the  Maryriile  State  Normal  School,  as  extension  instructor  in 
soils;  H.  G.  Newman  as  assistant  in  veterinary  science;  P.  H.  Ross,  county 
agricultural  agent  of  Leavenworth  Ck>unty,  Kans.,  as  county  agent  leader; 
Harry  T.  Bennett  as  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Bullock  as 
assistant  in  the  agricultural  extension  service;  and  J.  H.  H.  Mote  as  district 
agricultural  agent  in  the  Ozark  region. 

Xoatana  College  and  Station. — ^Resignations  are  noted  of  Q.  B.  Smith  as  as- 
sistant chemist,  effective  August  1,  and  D.  O.  Wood,  as  assistant  professor  and 
assistant  in  farm  management,  effective  September  1,  the  latter  to  accept 
a  position  as  extension  professor  of  farm  managnnent  in  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Hebraska  ITiiiversity  and  Statioa. — ^The  erection  of  the  agricultural  engineering 
building  has  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  present  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion. Bids  for  erecting  this  building  have  twice  been  advertised  for  and 
refused.  It  is  probable  that  another  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  bids  about 
March,  1917. 

Frank  G.  Dean  has  resigned  as  agricultural  editor  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Ohio  State  University,  effective  September  1. 

Vevada  Statioa. — ^The  collection  has  been  begun  of  certain  lupines  poisonous  to 
live  stock  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  poisonous  principle  and  studying 
its  chemical  nature.  A  new  line  of  work  planned  is  a  study  of  methods  of 
avoiding  the  heavy  losses  now  experienced  in  bringing  sheep  through  the  period 
of  spring  starvation  when  they  are  coming  from  the  winter  ranges  of  the 
southern  deserts  to  the  lambing  grounds  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 

Bntgers  College. — ^Alva  Agee,  director  of  the  division  of  extension  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  and  professor  of  soil  fertility,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  new  state  board  of  agriculture.  John  H.  Hankinson  has  been 
appointed  state  leader  in  farm  demonstrations  and  Alexis  L.  Glark  has  resigned 
as  assistant  state  leader. 

Coraell  TTBiverslty  and  itatfton.— The  state  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  to  end 
June  30  instead  of  September  90  so  that  it  now  coincides  with  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  This  is  proving  to  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  college  of 
a^culture,  particularly  in  the  administration  of  its  projects  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act 

A.  R.  Mann,  formerly  secretary  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  dean  and  director  beginning  August  1. 

The  summer  session  of  the  forestry  school  was  attended  by  about  30  seniors 
and  graduate  students  as  compared  with  about  20  the  previous  year.  The*  pro- 
gram included  practical  woods  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Saratoga, 
where  because  of  the  nearness  of  fairly  large  centos  of  population  there  is  a 
close  utilization  of  forest  products  and  a  type  of  lumbering  different  from  that 
studied  in  the  Adirondacks  in  1915.  G.  H.  CoUlngwood  has  been  appointed  ex- 
tension professor  of  forestry,  vice  R.  D.  Moody  resigned  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  conservation  commission. 

Clinton  DeWitt  Smith,  instructor  in  extension  teaching  and  widely  known  as 
an  educator  in  both  North  and  South  America,  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  5, 
while  on  a  lecture  tour  for  the  college  of  agriculture.  Professor  Smith  was  bom 
at  Trumansburg,  March  7, 1854,  was  graduated  from  the  university  in  1873,  and 
taught  in  the  Star  Military  Institute  and  practiced  law  for  brief  periods.  He 
became  assistant  agriculturist  in  the  station  in  1800,  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Station  in  1891,  and  director  of  the  Minnesota  Station  and  professor  of  dairy 
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husbandry  from  1891-1898.  In  the  latter  year  he  wait  to  the  Michigan  College 
as  professor  of  agriculture,  continuing  in  this  position  until  1S90.  In  1885  he 
was  also  made  director  of  the  Michigan  Station,  and  in  1899,  dean  of  the  de- 
partment of  special  courses  and  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes.  In  1908 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Louis  Queiros  School  of  Agriculture  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  returning  to  this  country  after  a  flye-year  period  of  service  in 
1913.  His  subsequent  life  was  spent  on  his  farm  at  Tnunansburg  and  in  the 
extension  service  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — John  O.  Baker,  Ph.  D.  (Oolumbia,  1916),  has  been 
appointed  associate  chemist  William  W.  Baer  has  been  appointed  assistant 
chemist  for  work  in  the  agronomy  department,  succeeding  B.  J.  Lewis  resigned 
to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Ohio  Station. — ^Recent  appointments  include  Wayne  Van  Pelt  as  assistant  in 
botany,  W.  C.  Gangloff  as  assistant  in  chemistry,  and  H.  J.  Gonlin  as  assistant 
in  soils.  G.  B.  Mangels,  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Missouri 
University  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  nutrition  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  succeeding  Ghas.  M.  Fritz  resigned. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — ^Farmers'  days  have  recently  been  held  at  the 
Moro  dry-farming  substation  and  the  Bastem  Oregon  substation  near  Union. 
The  institutions  were  opened  to  inspection  and  the  leading  experimental  work 
was  explained  to  hundreds  of  farmers. 

A  West-side  Farmers'  Week  was  conducted  by  the  college  extension  service  at 
McMinnville,  July  3  to  8,  with  more  than  1,000  farmers  and  their  wives  in 
attendance. 

Gilbert  B.  Posey,  research  assistant  in  botany,  has  been  appointed  sdentiflc 
assistant  in  forest  pathol<^:y  in  this  Department 

Porto  Eloo  Insalar  Station. — During  the  past  year  experimental  plantings  have 
been  made  of  pineapples,  vegetables,  grapefruit,  and  other  economic  plants. 
About  300  tons  of  seed  cane  were  distributed  and  the  station  has  about  1,000 
seedlings  under  test.  Bxcellent  results  are  reported  by  planters  with  D-117 
and  B~208. 

Work  with  citrus  diseases,  analyses  of  tropical  fruits,  and  a  citrus  survey 
are  being  begun.  About  8,700  packages  of  plants,  5,000  of  fruits,  and  1,000 
of  seed  were  inspected  under  the  plant  quarantine.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000 
was  made  by  the  Porto  Rican  legislature  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  house. 

George  N.  Wolcott  has  resigned  as  assistant  entomologist  to  complete  Ph.  D. 
work  at  the  University  of  lUinois. 

Tennessee  TTnlversity. — G.  Blmer  Wylie  has  been  a];q;)ointed  assistant  in  dairy- 
ing beginning  June  15. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — The  station  office  building  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  the  station  library  rearranged  to  make  its  material  more  readily 
accessible.  The  mailing  service  for  all  publications  of  the  institution,  including 
those  of  the  college,  station,  and  extension  division,  has  been  reorganized  to 
promote  efficiency  in  sending  out  printed  matt^.  A  conference  of  the  agronomy 
workers  of  the  eleven  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Slope  States  was  held  at  the 
college  July  18-20. 

N.  I.  Butt,  fellow  in  agronomy,  has  been  appointed  assistant  agronomist  and 
H.  P.  Anderson  assistant  chemist  and  bacteriologist  Other  appointments  in  the 
station  include  Orson  P.  Madsen  as  assistant  poultryman,  vice  A.  D.  Bgibert, 
resigned ;  N.  B.  Bdlefsen  as  assistant  meteorologist ;  and  W.  J.  Merrill  as  secre- 
tary to  the  director.  George  Stewart  and  H.  R.  Hagan,  instruct(Nrs  in  agronomy 
and  entomology,  respectively,  have  been  granted  leaves  of  absence  for  the  en- 
suing year  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  Oornell  and  Harvard  universities. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD. 

Vol.  35,  October,  1916.  No.  5. 


The  seventh  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  was  held  July  3-28  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  This  institution  has  a  regular  graduate  school, 
whose  director  and  faculty  were  especially  active  in  assisting  the 
dean  in  planning  and  conducting  this  summer  graduate  school.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  more  systematically  organized  plan 
of  work  at  this  session  than  had  hitherto  been  undertaken.  This 
plan  involved  work  in  two  main  lines.  One  of  these  included  pro- 
gressive consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  involved  in  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals.  The  other  dealt  with  the  economic 
and  social  factors  which  enter  into  the  development  of  profitable 
systems  of  agriculture  and  well-organized  rural  communities.  The 
fact  that  the  Massachusetts  College  has  been  giving  special  attention 
to  the  problems  of  rural  economics  and  sociology  made  it  very  ap- 
propriate that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  summarize  the  present 
status  of  knowledge  along  these  lines  in  their  particular  relations  to 
American  conditions. 

The  total  enrollment  of  instructors  and  students  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  representing  twenty-seven  States,  besides  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  England,  Canada,  and  the  Transvaal. 

There  were  forty-five  persons  who  gave  instruction  as  lecturers 
or  leaders  of  seminars,  and  about  forty  others  who  participated  in 
the  formal  presentation  of  matter  in  the  seminars  and  conferences. 
The  faculty  included  representatives  of  the  Universities  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Chicago,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Lfondon  Hospital  Medical  College,  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture,  Kalamazoo  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  JTew  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Ontario,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. Dr.  A.  C.  True  of  the  States  Belations  Service  again  acted 
as  dean,  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Marshall,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
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the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  as  assistant  dean  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Forbush  of  the  college  as  registrar. 

At  its  public  opening  exercises  the  school  was  welcomed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  by  President  K.  L.  Butterfield, 
and  the  Granges  of  New  England  were  represented  by  Eev.  J.  H. 
Hoyt.  Director  H.  P.  Armsby,  of  Pennsfylvania,  as  chairman  of  the 
association's  committee  on  graduate  study,  presided  at  this  meeting 
and  spoke  on  the  development  of  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  He  gave  recently  collected  statistics  showing  that 
about  one  thousand  graduate  students  preparing  for  work  along 
agricultural  lines  were  enrolled  in  the  land-grant  imiversities  and 
colleges  during  the  past  academic  year.  Dean  True,  of  the  Graduate 
School,  outlined  briefly  the  objects  for  which  the  school  was  estab- 
lished, the  reasons  for  the  particular  courses  of  instruction  offered 
at  the  seventh  session,  and  the  intellectual  and  social  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  contact  of  instructors  and  students  in  such  a 
school. 

Dr.  True  pointed  out  that  in  our  time  ^^  education  and  research 
more  and  more  involve  the  harmonious  working  together  of  groups 
of  individuals  who  are  willing  to  put  away  selfish  ends  for  the  com- 
mon good.  In  a  vast  country  like  our  own  with  a  population  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  environmental  conditions,  associations  of  scholars  and  investiga- 
tors from  many  different  regions,  whether  their  work  deals  with  sub- 
jects remote  from  practical  affairs,  or  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  us 
with  matters  of  vital  concern  to  great  industries,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  an  aid  to  that  mutual  undei*standing  on  which  the  life  of  our 
nation  and  the  perfecting  of  our  civilization  depend.  For  after  all, 
as  recent  events  in  the  world's  history  have  shown,  public  opinion 
and  governmental  action  depend,  more  largely  than  is  generally  rec- 
ognized, on  the  modes  of  thought  which  are  developed  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

"  Such  an  organization  as  this  Graduate  School,  having  behind  it 
the  associated  universities  and  colleges  represented  in  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  may 
also  be  influential  in  shaping  the  ideals  and  standards  of  agricultural 
scholarship  and  research.  If  through  our  discussions  here  we  are 
able  to  carry  back  to  our  respective  institutions  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  courses  of  instruction  and  methods  of  research  and  to 
stimulate  faculties  and  students  to  more  thorough  work,  we  shall 
have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  those  influences  which  are  to 
determine  the  success  of  the  great  movement  to  raise  American  agri- 
culture and  country  life  to  the  highest  possible  leveL 
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"  Since  the  last  session  of  our  school  this  movement  has  made  un- 
usually rapid  progress.  The  permanent  national  system  of  agricul- 
tural extension  education,  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
1914,  has  already  become  well  organized  and  attained  great  dimen- 
sions. In  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  counties,  spread  over  the 
entire  country,  extension  agents  are  regularly  working.  Supporting 
these  local  forces  are  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  extension  spe- 
cialists and  administrative  officers  maintained  by  the  state  colleges 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  least  one  thousand  teachers 
are  giving  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  in  our  colleges,  and 
the  numbr  of  students  in  four-year  courses  of  agriculture  has  risen 
from  14,000  in  1913,  to  19,500  in  1915.  The  past  year  4,900  secondary 
schools  gave  agricultural  courses  attended  by  95,000  students,  as  com- 
pared with  1,400  schools  and  30,000  students  two  years  before.  The 
force  employed  in  our  agricultural  experiment  stations  has  risen  to 
1,860  and  the  income  of  the  stations  in  1915  was  $5,286,000.  The 
force  employed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  over  16,000  and 
its  income  about  $25,000,000. 

"  The  demand  for  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient  workers  in  agri- 
cultural lines,  whether  in  research,  education  or  farm  practice,  has 
never  before  run  so  far  beyond  the  supply.  The  rsponsibilities  of  the 
leaders  in  the  agricultural  movement  have  never  been  so  heavy.  Their 
encouragements  have  never  been  so  great.  This  body  of  young  men, 
who  have  already  been  trained  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
and  many  of  whom  are  already  engaged  in  teaching  or  research,  have 
before  them  exceptional  opportimities  for  leadership  and  high  suc- 
cess. The  incentives  to  thorough  preparation  and  the  most  strenuous 
endeavor  are  of  the  highest  and  broadest  character.  To  discover 
nature's  secrets  and  thereby  advance  science  and  human  welfare,  to 
inspire  and  instruct  a  vast  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
colleges,  schools,  and  millions  of  homes,  to  lay  a  firm  and  safe  founda- 
tion for  the  permanent  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
and  in  large  measure  of  all  the  world — these  are  the  appropriate  tasks 
of  agricultural  scholars  and  scientists." 

The  course  on  growth  consisted  of  twenty  lectures  and  nineteen 
seminars,  covering  the  four  weeks  of  the  session  and  including  the 
general  subjects  of  the  dynamics  and  elemental  chemical  synthesis 
of  growth,  cell  entity  or  growth  organization,  and  growth  relations. 
In  the  first  week  Prof.  C.  M.  Child,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gave  five  lectures  on  the  general  dynamics  of  protoplasm,  the  organic 
individual,  unity  and  order  in  growth,  development  and  evolution, 
and  reproduction.  He  paid  special  attention  to  an  analysis  of  his 
own  experimental  studies  on  the  djmamics  of  form  production,  as 
shown  by  some  of  the  lower  animals.    The  presence  of  a  chief  axis 
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of  growth  and  of  minor  axes  was  recognized,  and  the  results  of 
studies  on  planarian  worms  and  on  hybrids  were  held  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  metabolic  gradients  along  these  axes.  The  behavior 
of  an  excised  piece  of  the  body  of  one  of  these  animals  was  shown 
to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  region  of  the  body  from  which  it 
was  taken,  and  the  reconstitution  of  parts  was  shown  to  proceed  at 
a  rate  and  in  a  way  that  were  in  definite  relaticm  to  the  metabolic 
gradient  involved. 

The  dediflferentiation  of  the  cells  of  the  bodies  of  these  sample 
animals  was  affirmed.  The  importance  of  dediflferentiation  in  pro- 
ducing the  embryonic  condition  in  somatic  cells  was  emphasized  in 
its  relation  to  rejuvenescence  and  reproduction.  The  theory  of  a 
germ  plasm,  imiversal  in  the  Metazoa,  contained  in  cells  separate 
from  the  soma  was  held  to  be  c<Hnpromised,  if  not  invalidated,  by 
the  fact  that  differentiated  somatic  cells  in  these  simple  organisms 
can  be  brought  into  the  embryonic  condition  and  made  to  function 
in  the  reconstitution  of  the  organism.  Reproduction  becomes  a  phase 
of  general  growth  dynamics  and  related  to  metabolic  factors. 

Dr.  V.  E.  Shelford,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  leader  of  the 
seminars,  supplemented  Professor  Child's  discussion  by  accounts  of 
the  studies  by  himself  and  others  regarding  the  intimate  influence  of 
environmental  factors  on  metabolic  processes,  interpreting  life 
cycles,  and  even  morphogenesis,  in  these  terms. 

In  the  second  week  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  and  now  connected  with  the  London  Hospital 
Medical  College,  presented  the  elemental  chemical  synthesis  of 
growth.  He  discussed,  among  other  things,  the  energy  transforma- 
tions in  metastable  inorganic  colloidal  systems  and  the  morphologi- 
cal changes  accompanying  them,  and  showed  how  certain  products 
of  the  inorganic  systems  closely  simulate  living  structures.  It  thus 
appears  altogether  probable  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  inor- 
ganic matter  passes  into  organic  through  a  synthesis  involving  an 
uptake  in  energy  and  an  increase  in  molecular  complexity.  The  cell 
as  an  energy  transformer  was  considered,  and  the  relation  of  the 
action  of  light  on  formaldehyde  in  high  concentrations  and  upon 
organic  products  formed  in  life  processes  was  demonstrated.  Some 
attention  was  also  given  to  other  photosynthetic  actions  and  the 
theories  of  photosynthesis,  as  well  as  to  the  relationships  of  a 
physico-chemical  basis  for  the  origin  of  life  to  Pasteurism,  evolution, 
and  heredity. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  leader  of 
the  seminars  that  week,  discussed  the  fundamental  food  require- 
ments of  animals  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations  on  the  kinds 
and  combinations  of  food  nutrients  and  feeding  stuffs  necessary  for 
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normal  growth  in  small  and  large  animals — rats,  swine,  and  cattle. 
He  emphasized  especially  the  importance  of  exact  knowledge  as  to 
the  source,  chemical  composition,  and  relative  proportions  of  the 
nutrients  used,  and  the  essential  need  of  the  presence  of  food,  though 
in  very  small  amounts,  of  at  least  two  unknown  substances. 

In  the  third  week,  Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar,  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  gave  five  lectures  on  cellular  entity.  In  these  the  present-day 
knowledge  and  theories  were  clearly  and  impartially  summarized, 
including  the  morphology,  structure,  and  chemical  composition  of 
the  individual  cell,  semipermeable  membranes  and  related  phe- 
nomena, cell  correlation  in  relation  to  growth,  cell  organization  in 
respect  to  reproduction,  and  the  activities  of  the  cell  in  regenera- 
tion. At  the  seminars  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson,  of  Harvard  University, 
took  up  the  subject  in  its  purely  physico-chemical  aspects  and  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  laws  and  hypotheses  fundamental  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  cell,  together  with  some  of  the  more  philosophical  con- 
siderations of  the  subject. 

Growth  relations  was  the  general  topic  of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Cowles,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  during  the  last  week  of  the 
course.  Among  the  subjects  treated  were  germination  and  growth, 
vegetation  activity  in  relation  to  light,  water,  etc.,  and  reproductive 
behavior  as  influenced  by  external  factors.  Plant  interrelations  were 
also  considered,  such  as  antagonisms,  illustrated  by  parasites  and 
epiphytes,  the  struggle  for  existence,  including  the  ecology  of  weeds; 
beneficial  relations,  as  illustrated  by  soil  bacteria  and  fungi,  and 
reciprocal  relations,  as  exhibited  by  legumes  with  bacteria,  trees  with 
root  fungi,  etc.  In  connection  with  mass  relations,  soils  and  climates 
as  factors  in  associational  development  and  change  in  composition 
in  relation  to  change  in  environment  were  discussed,  and  finally  the 
application  of  ecological  factors  to  problems  of  crop  production 
was  instructively  presented.  At  the  seminars  Dr.  Henderson  dis- 
cussed the  physico-chemical  properties  of  environmental  factors, 
with  special  reference  to  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  in  their 
more  important  combinations,  and  closed  with  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  environment. 

Parallel  with  the  general  course  on  growth  an  adjunct  course 
which  embraced  a  systematic  review  of  physico-chemical  elements 
involved  in  growth  and  their  relation  to  biological  processes  was 
given  by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Itano,  Bobbins,  Chapman,  and  Clark 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  faculty. 

A  week  was  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  problems  of  education 
with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  students  along  agricultural 
lines.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  director  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  gave  five  lectures  on  the  foundations  of  peda- 
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gogy.  He  argued  that  not  only  knowledge  but  ^'skill'^  is  a  legitimate 
and  important  end  of  education,  whether  the  subject  taught  is  what 
is  ordinarily  called  cultural,  such  as  language  and  mathematics,  or 
technical,  as  engineering  and  agriculture.  The  interrelations  of 
technical  and  cultural  aims  in  education  were  also  dwelt  upon.  A 
clear  and  impartial  resume  of  the  experimental  researches  on  the 
disciplinary  value  of  various  studies  was  given,  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  evidence  thus  far  accumulated  indicates  that  there  is  a 
certain  disciplinary  result  which  may  be  transferred  from  one  study 
to  another  but  that  this  is  not  so  large  as  has  been  commonly  held 
by  the  friends  of  the  old  classical  education. 

Dean  W.  W.  Charters  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  presented  some  of  the  principles  on  which  methods  of 
teaching  should  rest.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  principle  that 
the  normal  mental  process  in  learning  is  to  work  from  problems 
toward  their  solution.  A  problem  arising  in  the  experience  of  the 
student  or  being  presented  to  him  by  his  teacher,  the  learner  may 
become  in  large  degree  his  own  instructor,  especially  if  the  solution 
is  of  vital  interest  to  him.  The  application  of  this  principle  would 
in  many  subjects  result  in  economy  of  mental  effort,  increase  of 
interest,  and  more  permanent  results.  Good  method  should  always 
culminate  in  elaborated  and  well-organized  knowledge. 

At  the  seminars  the  practices  of  teaching  various  agricultural 
subjects  were  presented  by  Dean  R.  L.  Watts  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  on  vegetable  gardening,  Prof.  C.  G.  Woodbury  of  Purdue 
University  on  pomology.  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz  of  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  on  agronomy,  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice  of  Cornell  University  on 
poultry  husbandry,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege faculty  and  others.  On  Saturday  a  conference  on  the  training 
of  men  for  agricultural  service  was  led  by  President  H.  J.  Waters, 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  who  dwelt  on  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  college  course  in  its  adaptation  to  this  end,  and  by 
Prof.  G.  A.  Works  of  Cornell  University  who  discussed  the  relation 
of  the  agricultural  college  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture in  secondary  schools. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  round-table  discussion  by  teachers 
of  secondary  agriculture  on  the  value  of  the  college  courses  in  agricul- 
tural education  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  teaching  agriculture, 
this  meeting  being  one  of  the  series  of  conferences  held  during  the 
past  year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  States  Relations  Service.  During  this  educa- 
tional week  emphasis  was  often  laid  on  the  importance  of  training 
in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  for  students  intending  to 
become  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  colleges  or  schools. 
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The  economic  factors  connected  with  agricultural  production  were 
discussed  during  the  second  week  of  the  school.  Mr.  E.  H,  Thomson, 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  with  the  aid  of  lantern  slides 
showed  the  geographical  range  of  different  staple  crops  and  the 
results  of  surveys  by  that  office  to  determine  the  various  natural  and 
economic  factors  which  underlie  the  successful  production  of  crops. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bexell,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  gave  five 
lectures  on  agricultural  accounting  and  business  methods,  in  which 
he  illustrated  and  emphasized  the  importance  to  the  farmer  of  defi- 
nite  knowledge  regarding  the  actual  income  and  outgo  connected 
with  his  farming  operations. 

At  the  seminars  of  this  week  the  different  factors  of  production 
and  their  correlation  were  presented  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  for  pomology.  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  market  gardening,  Prof.  E.  A.  White 
of  Cornell  University  for  floriculture.  Prof.  E.  Rasmussen  of  the 
New  Hampshire  College  for  dairy  husbandry,  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Bice 
for  poultry  husbandry,  and  these  subjects  were  further  discussed  by 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  College  faculty  representing  the  re- 
spective industries.  During  this  week  also  the  Scientific  Basis  of 
Agriculture  formed  the  subject  of  two  evening  conferences,  led  by 
Director  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  who 
emphasized  the  importance  of  strictly  scientific  investigations  as  a 
basis  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practice,  and  the  necessity 
of  employing  thoroughly  trained  experts  to  give  their  time  fully  to 
such  work. 

Distribution  and  marketing  of  farm  products  were  the  economic 
subjects  discussed  during  the  third  week.  Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University,  defined  marketing  in  its  relations  to  the  general 
subject  of  economics,  described  and  discussed  the  functions  of  mid- 
dlemen, the  factors  involved  in  the  cost  of  distribution  of  agricultural 
products,  the  weaknesses  of  present  methods  of  marketing  and  their 
remedies,  and  the  methods  which  should  be  used  in  investigating 
marketing  problems.  He  compared  the  methods  of  marketing  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products,  and  illustrated  his  subject  with 
numerous  references  to  his  own  studies  in  both  fields. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Brand,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Bural  Organi- 
zation, described  the  federal  and  state  organizations  for  improving 
market  conditions,  and  discussed  uniform  standards  of  market  grades 
and  packages,  methods  of  sale  of  agricultural  products,  cooperative 
marketing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cotton  marketing  system  in 
this  country. 

At  the  seminars  many  phases  of  the  marketing  problems  as  related 
to  various  agricultural  industries  were  presented  and  discussed. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  spoke  <m 
vegetables,  Professor  White  on  flowers,  Professor  Rasmuss^i  on 
dairy  products,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Benjamin,  of  Cornell  University,  on 
poultry  products.  Mr.  V.  K.  McEUieny,  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Fruit  and  Produce  Auction  Association,  pre- 
sented the  function  of  the  auction  as  a  marketing  agency ;  Mr.  C.  B. 
White,  of  Ionia,  N.  Y,,  considered  the  place  of  the  cooperative 
exchange;  Mr.  W.  J.  Thurston,  of  the  Cooperative  Flower  Exchange 
of  Boston,  dealt  with  the  practical  problems  connected  with  the  sale 
of  flowers ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Brigham,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Ver- 
mont, treated  of  the  sale  of  dairy  products;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Umer, 
of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Bird,  of  the  produce  department 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  dealt  with  the  sale  of  poultry  products.  A  number 
of  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  faculty  sup- 
plemented these  discussions  with  matters  connected  with  marketing 
as  related  to  their  specialties. 

At  the  evening  conference,  Dean  J.  L.  Coulter,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  led  the  discussion 
on  farm  finance  and  explained  the  principles  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  At  the  Saturday  conference  on  the  topic. 
Making  the  Farm  Pay,  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell  University, 
discussed  the  factors  of  profit  in  farming  in  the  light  of  certain  farm 
management  investigations  in  New  York. 

The  work  of  this  week  showed  how  great  has  been  the  advance  in 
recent  years  in  the  collection  and  consideration  of  definite  data  on 
marketing  and  other  economic  problems  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  in  the  establishment  of  state 
and  federal  agencies  for  the  study  of  these  problems  and  the  giving 
of  assistance  in  their  practical  solution. 

In  the  fourth  week.  Prof.  H.  C.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, under  the  head  of  Land  Problems,  discussed  the  social  and 
economic  factors  determining  the  types  of  farming  and  the  proper 
degree  of  intensity  of  culture  in  agricultural  production,  the  helps 
and  hindrances  to  land  ownership,  the  forms  of  land  tenure,  land 
values,  capitalization,  and  amortization. 

President  Butterfield  summarized  in  three  lectures  important  re- 
sults of  his  studies  on  organization  as  a  condition  of  rural  social 
growth.  He  defined  rural  organization  as  the  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive assembling  of  all  those  forces  and  agencies  which  make  for 
the  sound  development  of  the  business  and  life  of  rural  people  and 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  highest  welfare  to  the  common  good. 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  proper  organization  of  the  local  rural 
community  as  a  basis  for  organization  in  the  broad  units.  In  this 
ccmnection  he  said: 
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^  The  local  community  becomes  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
social  effort;  the  beginning  because  it  is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
correlation ;  the  end  because  if  you  have  a  true  rural  democracy  in  a 
multitude  of  these  small  neighborhood  units — ^that  is,  a  multitude  of 
groups  of  farmers,  each  group  of  which  is  reasonably  prosperous, 
fairly  free,  and  socially  aUve,  then  you  have  a  national  rural  democ- 
racy, and  you  can  not  get  it  in  any  other  way,  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  democracy  made  up  of  isolated  individuals.  The  very 
essence  of  democracy  is  cooperation.  But  this  cooperation  is  prac- 
ticable only  in  small  groups,  not  in  the  mass.  In  developing  this 
community  we  shall  need  to  define  the  community,  to  make  a  com- 
munity study,  to  have  a  community  plan,  to  have  a  comjnunity  coun- 
cil or  committee,  to  establish  a  community  conference,  and  to  have  a 
physical  community  center. 

^  In  the  same  fashion  the  State  should  be  organized  on  behalf  of 
rural  improvement  and  adjustment.  Without  going  into  detail,  this 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  things  that  have  been  done  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  was  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  agricul- 
tural development  committee,  which  for  a  year  has  been  working 
on  the  following  task,  not  yet  completed:  (1)  Outlining  methods  and 
plans  for  a  study  and  mapping  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State;  (2)  outlining  a  plan  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
country  life  of  the  commonwealth;  and  (3)  recommending  the  form 
of  organization  and  work  for  different  agencies  interested  in  rural 
life  and  the  best  way  of  correlating  their  activities.  Massachusetts 
has  also  a  State  federation  for  rural  progress  which  attempts  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  all  the  different  institutions  of  the 
State.    Obviously  these  two  agencies  need  correlation. 

'^In  a  broad  sense  (1)  the  goal  of  rural  endeavor  is  to  build  an 
adequate  rural  civilization  based  on  the  interests  both  of  the  farming 
class  (and  the  individuals  who  compose  it)  and  of  society  as  a  whole; 
(2)  the  condition  which  most  completely  governs  the  rural  social 
growth  implied  in  achieving  this  sort  of  rural  civilization  is  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  organization,  or  the  correlation  of  those  forces 
and  agencies  on  which  we  must  mainly  rely  for  improvement  and 
adjustment;  and  (3)  the  practice  of  rural  organization  involves  the 
utmost  efficiency  in  each  rural  agency,  the  carrying  out  of  definite 
plans  or  projects  of  improvement  looking  toward  definite  industrial 
and  social  ends,  and  the  unifying  of  rural  forces  and  agencies  within 
certain  geographical  areas,  notably  in  the  local  community  and  in 
each  State  as  a  whole." 

Dr.  Ernest  Burnham,  of  the  Normal  School  of  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan, considered  in  two  lectures  the  creative  relation  of  leadership 
to  rural  organization.  He  defined  the  object  of  leadership  to  be  the 
begetting,  or  discovery,  of  a  dynamic  sense  of  progress  in  individuals 
and  institutions  and  the  constant  revivification  of  this  sense  in  action. 
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At  the  seminars,  Mr.  C.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Eural  Organization,  introduced  the  discussion  of  the  community 
survey  and  the  community  club.  Prof.  John  Phelan,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts College,  spoke  on  the  human  element  in  rural  improvement, 
and  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  gave  addresses  on  the  characteristics  and  fimc- 
tions  of  the  editor  and  the  coming  range  in  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural college.  Dr.  Bailey  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
thoroughly  trained,  competent,  and  academically  free  teachers  and 
investigators,  and  deprecated  what  he  considers  the  present  tend- 
ency to  impose  too  formal  and  binding  requirements  on  college 
and  station  officers  as  exemplified  in  certain  forms  of  so-called 
"  projects."  Several  members  of  the  Massachusetts  College  also  took 
part  in  the  seminars  of  this  week.  At  the  closing  evening  conference, 
Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan  spoke  on  a  Massachusetts  achievement  in  rural 
improvement,  summing  up  what  has  been  done  in  that  State  in  a 
practical  way  in  effecting  local,  county,  and  State  organization  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  coimtry  life. 

The  Graduate  School  thus  presented  a  well-rounded  course,  start- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  living  from  nonliving  matter 
and  dealing  in  order  with  the  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  of  the 
soil;  the  growth  relations  of  plants  and  animals;  the  economic  factors 
of  production,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  farm  products;  and 
finally,  with  the  potentialities  and  possibilities  of  life  in  the  open 
country.  The  course  recognized  and  emphasized  the  importance  and 
significance  of  thinking  out  rural  life  problems  "  from  the  soil  to  the 
soul."  The  fundamental  principles  of  common  interest  to  all  students 
of  scientific  agriculture  were  emphasized  rather  than  economic  appli- 
cations in  specialized  lines  of  industry,  no  attempt  being  made  to  deal 
with  any  special  line  in  a  complete  way.  The  course  was  especially 
suggestive  to  investigators  and  should  have  been  helpful  to  those 
entering  upon  the  work  of  investigation.  Emphasis  was  constantly 
placed,  directly  or  by  inference,  upon  the  importance  of  dealing  with 
agricultural  problems  at  first  hand  and  of  having  accurate,  live,  first- 
hand information  for  this  purpose.  This  was  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  discussion  of  questions  of  rural  economics 
and  sociology. 

As  regards  the  amount  and  high  character  of  the  work  done,  this 
session  of  the  Graduate  School  was  fully  as  important  and  successful 
as  any  which  have  preceded  it.  The  local  arrangements  for  the 
school  were  very  good,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  were  loyally 
supported  and  largely  attended  by  the  relatively  large  force  now 
employed  by  the  Massachusetts  College.  The  attendance  from  out- 
side, however,  while  representing  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
was  disappointingly  small  in  the  aggregate. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  keep  down  the 
attendance  at  other  recent  sessions  have  increased  in  influence  and 
were  not  overcome  by  unusually  active  measures  to  advertise  the 
school  this  year.  Among  these  hindrances,  the  most  potent  seem  to 
be  the  great  increase  of  summer  work  and  other  burdens  on  members 
of  the  college  faculties,  the  opening  up  of  greater  opportunities  for 
regular  graduate  work  in  agriculture  at  numerous  institutions,  and 
the  inability  of  the  Association's  Graduate  School,  under  present 
conditions,  to  give  credit  for  the  work  done  there  which  might  be 
used  elsewhere  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  advanaced  degrees. 

The  future  status  of  this  Graduate  School,  therefore,  needs  very 
careful  consideration  by  the  association  and  its  constituent  institu- 
tions when  the  question  of  the  next  session  is  taken  up. 
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Biochemical  changes  in  cotton  seed  in  storage,  J.  B.  Rather  (ArkansoM 
Sta.  BuL  125  {1916),  pp.  5-18).— Studies  are  reported  of  the  changes  in  stored 
cotton  seed  with  reference  to  the  loss  of  vitality  and  the  availability  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cotton-seed-oil  mill  and  the  live-stock  feeder. 

The  fat  in  ground  cotton-seed  was  found  to  hydrolyze  rapidly  into  fatty  acida 
This  hydrolysis  may  amount  to  85  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  three  weeks. 

In  cotton-seed  from  seed  cotton  gathered  dry  and  stored  for  three  weeks  in 
a  common  farm  cotton  house  and  in  a  cotton-oil  mill  seed  house  in  lots  of  4,500 
and  7,500  lbs.,  respectively,  no  appreciable  changes  except  a  reduction  in  the 
moisture  content  occurred.  Dry  cotton  seed  stored  in  a  common  farmhouse  in  a 
3,000-lb.  lot  in  a  pile  12  by  12  by  4  ft.  did  not  deteriorate  during  the  period  of 
oil-mill  operation.  A  slight  loss  of  moisture  in  the  samples  caused  correspond- 
ingly small  increases  in  the  percentage  of  protein  and  fat.  The  free  fatty  acids 
in  the  fat  and  the  total  acidity  of  this  seed  did  not  increase  to  any  significant 
extent  Ootton  seed  stored  in  an  oil-mill  seed  house  in  a  5,000-lb.  lot  in  a 
pile  12  by  12  by  6  ft.,  dried  out  in  storage  and  then  heated.  During  heating 
the  free  fatty  acids  in  the  fat  increased  from  2.26  to  11.89  per  cent,  and  the 
total  acidity  from  28  cc.  of  normal  alkali  per  kilogram  of  seed  to  91  cc  A  slight 
protein  hydrolysis  was  observed. 

The  free  fatty  acids  in  the  fat  of  samples  of  fresh  cotton  seed  at  the  time  of 
picking  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  fat,  and  the  total  acidity  of  the  seed  was 
about  26  cc.  of  normal  alkali  per  kilogram  of  seed.  It  is  deemed  probable 
that  the  increase  in  the  free  fatty  acids  and  in  acidity  is  due  to  heating  and 
not  to  aging  of  the  seed.  Ck>tton  seed  stored  in  lots  of  1,000  lbs.  did  not  de- 
teriorate in  storage. 

It  is  indicated  that  in  extreme  cases  of  heating  the  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
proteins  of  the  stored  seed  are  attacked,  and  analytical  data  submitted  show 
that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  fat  may  reach  70  per  cent  and  that  of  the  protein  35 
per  cent.  When  cotton  seed  heats  the  fats  decompose  the  most  readily,  and  It 
was  observed  that  this  may  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  other 
constituents  begin  to  undergo  change.  The  acidity  of  fresh  cotton  seed  is  re- 
garded as  due  only  partially  to  fatty  acids  from  the  fat,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  heated  seed  the  content  of  free  fatty  acids  is  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  total  acidity.  It  is  concluded  that  unless 
cotton  seed  heats  badly  the  meal  made  from  it  will  be  as  valuable  for  feeding 
as  meal  made  from  unheated  seed,  but  that  the  oil  from  even  slightly  heated 
cotton  seed  is  worth  considerably  less  than  oil  from  fresh  seed. 

Note  on  American  charlock  oil,  H.  S.  Bailey  and  L.  B.  Bubnett  {Jour. 
Indus,  ana  Engin.  Chem,,  8  {1916),  No,  5,  p,  -}29).— The  authors  report  the 
physical  and  chemical  constants  of  the  expressed  oil,  the  ether  extract,  and  the 
petroleum  ether  extract  obtained  from  pure  charlock  {Brasaica  arvensis)  seed. 
It  is  indicated  that  the  oil  can  be  used  in  soap  making  and  possibly  in  cheap 
paints.    Its  value  for  food  purposes  has  not  been  investigated. 
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Ceanothos  velutinos  (snow  bnisli)  as  a  source  of  wax  and  tannin,  O.  O. 
ScAuoNs  and  H.  S.  Blakxmobe  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffkk  Ohem.,  8  {1916) ,  No.  S, 
pp.  411''41S,  fiffB.  2). — O.  veUUinus  was  found  to  contain  7.8  per  cent  wax  and 
17.3  per  cent  of  tannins.  The  wax  was  largely  composed  of  free  hydrocarbons 
and  free  cerotic  acid,  together  with  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  in  combination 
with  ceryl  and  myricyl  alcohols.  A  trace  of  glycerids  was  also  indicated.  The 
tannin  was  of  the  catecholic  variety.  Tanning  tests  have  indicated  that  a  suit- 
able extract  can  be  prepared  from  the  leaves. 

Gyanogenesis  in  plants.  Studies  on  Tridens  flavns  (tall  red  top),  A. 
ViEHOEVER,  O.  O.  Johns,  and  O.  L.  Alsbebo  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  i, 
pp.  141-150). — ^The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  common  grass  T.  /lavus, 
has  been  confirmed.  Ck>nsiderable  quantities  were  present  in  the  plants  col- 
lected in  August,  while  only  a  trace  was  found  in  the  plants  collected  In  Sep- 
tember and  none  in  the  October  plants.  The  maximum  amount  of  add  was 
found  in  the  inflorescence  tops,  with  only  a  trace  In  the  roots  and  none  in  the 


No  free  hydrocyanic  acid  was  obtained  by  direct  distillation  with  steam. 
Previous  maceration  with  water  resulted  In  a  loss  of  add.  When  tartaric  add 
was  present  during  the  maceration  of  the  plant  all  of  the  cyanld  was 
recovered.  In  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxld  the  loss  of  added  cyanld  was 
complete.  This  loss  during  maceration  is  deemed  to  be  probably  due  to  a 
chemical  reaction. 

The  presence  of  an  amygdalln-hydrolyzing  enzym  in  T.  flavus  was  also  estab- 
lished. 

The  separation  of  autogenous  and  added  hydrocyanic  add  from  certain 
plant  tissues  and  its  disappearance  daring  maceration,  G.  L.  Alsbebo  and 
O.  F.  Black  {Jour.  Biol.  Cfiem.,  25  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  ISS-I4O) .—It  has  been 
shown  that  "the  leaves  of  Prunus  virffiniana  must  be  distilled  with  acid  four 
hours  before  all  of  the  hydrocyanic  gas  is  liberated,  whereas  In  Andropogon 
and  Panicularla  less  than  one  hour  is  sufficient  to  liberate  all  hydrocyanic  acid 
present" 

When  plant  tissues  which  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  to  which  cyanld  has 
been  added,  are  macerated  a  certain  portion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  con- 
verted Into  such  form  as  not  to  be  recoverable  by  distillation  with  sulphuric 
add.  This  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  enzyms  or  to  the  presence  of  glucose. 
It  Is  indicated  that  in  determining  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants  several 
xnethods  in  corroboration  of  one  another  should  be  used. 

The  distribution  of  maltase  in  plants. — I,  The  function  of  maltase  in 
starch  deirradation  and  its  influence  on  the  amyloclastic  activity  of  plant 
materials,  W.  A.  Davis  {Biochem.  Jour.,  10  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  Sl-^S,  figs.  «).— 
It  Is  indicated  that  maltase  is  probably  present  in  all  plants  in  which  starch 
degradation  occurs.  The  facts  that  the  enzym  is  endocellular  and  therefore 
not  easily  extracted  and  is  also  unstable  account  for  the  failure  of  earlier 
workers  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  enzym  generally.  The  action  of  the 
enzym  is  greatly  Inhibited  or  even  destroyed  at  temperatures  above  50^  O.  and 
Is  destroyed  by  ordinary  alcohol  or  chloroform. 

Maltase  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  germinated  and  ungermlnated 
cereals,  and  is  probably  localized  mainly  In  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm. 
If  the  kilning  has  been  at  a  temperature  suffidently  low  not  to  destroy  the 
enzym  it  may  be  present  in  malt  Its  presence  in  malt  or  malt  diastases  would 
explain  the  formation  of  glucose  from  starch,  which  has  previously  been 
attributed  to  other  causes.  Maltase  of  plants  does  not  act  directly  on  starch 
or  dextrlns,  but  only  on  maltose  which  has  been  formed  by  dlastatic  enzyms. 
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A  direct  cleavage  of  glucose  from  starch  never  occurs.  The  action  of  the 
enzyms  of  germinated  barley  on  starch  is  very  similar  to  that  of  taka-dlatase, 
the  latter,  however,  being  richer  than  the  barley  In  maltose-forming  enzyms, 
so  that  the  dextrin  stage  is  passed  through  more  rapidly.  In  either  case  the 
glucose  is  formed  by  the  action  of  maltase  on  maltose.  In  determining  the 
diastatic  activity  of  plant  material  in  preparations  such  as  taka-diatase  and 
pancreatins  the  presence  of  maltase  should  be  taken  into  account 

The  distribution  of  maltase  in  plants. — ^H,  The  presence  of  maltase  in 
foliage  leaves,  A.  J.  Daish  {Biachem.  Jour.,  10  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  49^5).— The 
presence  of  maltase  in  the  leaves  of  Tropseolum,  potato,  dahlia,  turnip,  sun- 
flower, and  mangold,  whether  picked  at  night  or  in  the  daytime,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  production  of  reducing  sugars  throu^  the  action  of 
macerated  leaves  on  soluble  or  gelatinized  starch.  In  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  starch  the  conversion  is  generally  incomplete.  Under  these  conditions  the 
action  of  the  endocellular  maltase  is  limited  because  of  its  low  solubility  and 
power  of  diffusion.  On  this  account  maltose  is  nearly  always  found  among  the 
products. 

The  distribution  of  maltase  in  plants.— HI,  The  presence  of  maltase  in 
germinated  barley,  A.  J.  Daish  {Biochem.  Jour.,  10  (1916),  No,  1,  pp.  5S-76^ 
fig.  1). — ^The  presence  of  maltase  which  hydrolyzed  maltose  to  glucose  in  air- 
dried  germinated  barley  was  demonstrated  by  allowing  the  finely  powdered 
grains  to  act  on  starch  or  maltose  at  SS"*  G.  The  action  on  stardi  Is  very 
similar  to  that  of  taka-diastase,  which  contains  maltase  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  diastatic  enzyms. 

The  action  on  germinated  barley  probably  takes  place  In  the  following  series 
of  stages:  Starch— ^soluble  starch— nlextrins— ^maltose— >g}ucose. 

The  self -digestion  of  the  barley  starch  Is  largely  inhibited  during  the  process 
of  digestion  of  added  starch  until  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  Is  converted 
into  glucose.  A  correction  for  the  enzymic  material  used,  therefore,  can  not  be 
applied  by  carrying  out  a  control  in  the  presence  of  water  alone. 

In  the  digestion  of  gelatinized  starch  by  germinated  barley  dextrin,  maltose, 
and  glucose  are  found  even  after  prolonged  periods.  The  glucose  steadily  in- 
creases, however,  In  amount  during  the  whole  period  of  digestion,  with  a 
consequent  decrease  of  the  other  saccharids. 

Observations  on  beet  and  potato  tyrosinase,  M.  Gonnermann  {Chem.  Ztg.^ 
40  (1916),  No.  16-11,  pp.  12n,  i£9).— The  author  has  demonstrated  that  the 
tyrosinase  prepared  from  the  potato  possesses  agglutinating  properties  which 
are  specific  for  sheep  corpuscles.  The  tyrosinase  from  beet  Juice  possessed  no 
agglutinating  property  but  was  hemolytic  This  latter  property  is  attributed, 
to  the  presence  of  saponins  which  are  so  combined  with  the  enzym  as  to 
make  their  complete  separation  impossible.  The  presence  of  the  saponin  was 
established  by  confirmatory  tests.  The  potato  tyrosinase  used  was  a  glycerin 
extract  14  years  old  but  as  active  as  a  fresh  preparation. 

The  enzjrms  of  cacao,  H.  O.  Bbiix  {PJiUippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Beet.  A,  10  (1915) ^ 
No.  t,  pp.  ItS-lSS). — ^"The  pulp  surrounding  the  cacao  bean  contains  a  greater 
number  of  enzyms  than  the  fresh  bean  itself.  The  pulp  shows  activity  for  the 
enzyms  casease,  protease,  oxidase,  rafOnase,  and  Invertase.  The  fresh  bean 
gave  reactions  for  casease  and  rafflnase,  and  very  strong  reactions  for  oxidase. 
The  fermented  bean  reacted  for  casease,  protease,  oxidase,  diastase,  rafllnase, 
and  invertase.*' 

Protease  and  invertase  were  present  in  the  fermented  bean  as  well  as  in  the 
pulp,  but  were  absent  in  the  fresh  bean.  It  la  Indicated  that  these  enzyms  must 
have  penetrated  the  membrane  surrounding  the  bean  during  fermentation. 
Diastase  was  also  present  in  the  fermenting  bean,  which  was  probably  devel- 
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€yped  in  the  bean  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  It  is  concluded  that 
''the  presence  of  these  enzyms  undoubtedly  influences  the  character  of  the 
fermentation  and  that  temperature  control  during  fermentation  Is  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  destroyed." 

Standard  methods  of  sampllngr  and  analysis  and  standard  samples,  W.  F. 
HnxEBBAND  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  8  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  466-469). — 
This  aricle  reviews  the  subject  in  brief  and  gives  the  standard  methods  recog- 
nized by  courts  of  law  in  the  United  States,  the  methods  not  having  legal 
recognition  but  approved  by  scientific  or  technical  organizations,  and  the  meth- 
ods in  use  in  laboratories  of  certain  industrial  establishments. 

A  diagram  for  the  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus  and  the  reduction 
of  the  volumes  of  liquids  to  a  standard  temperature  of  20**  C,  H.  O.  Dbming 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  4S1-45S,  figs.  5).— This 
article  describes  in  detail  the  construction  and  use  of  the  diagram  which  the 
author  has  devised  for  the  rapid  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus  and  the 
reduction  of  volumes  of  liquids  to  standard  temperatures. 

The  admissibility  of  ammonium-magrnesium  phosphate  as  a  form  in  which 
to  weigh  phosphoric  add,  W.  JoNxs  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  25  (1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
87-91). — Analytical  data  submitted  indicate  that  in  the  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  the  conversion  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate 
into  magnesium  pjrrophosphate  is  superfluous,  since  accurate  and  concordant 
lesrolts  can  be  obtained  by  direct  weighing  of  the  crystalline  precipitate.  When 
dry  the  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  can  be  easily  and  completely  removed 
from  the  filter  paper. 

Setimation  of  carbon  dioadd  as  barium  carbonate  applied  to  the  Marr 
method  for  determination  of  carbonates  in  soil,  O.  J.  Schollenbergeb  {Jour. 
Indus,  a/nd  Engin.  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  4^,  ^1^8).— Experimental  data 
obtained  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  from  a  series  of  six  soils  by  boiling 
with  1 :  10  hydrochloric  acid  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  by  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  Marr  method  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  511)  are  submitted. 

A  comparison  of  the  permanganate  methods  for  the  determination  of 
required  oxygen,  J.  H.  Sachs  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  8  {1916),  No.  5, 
pp.  404-406). — Analytical  data  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  various  modifica- 
tions f6r  the  determination  of  required  oxygen  in  water  are  submitted.  The 
method  described  by  Thresh  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  506)  of  titrating  in  an  acid  medium 
after  incubating  at  87*  O.  is  considered  to  be  the  best 

The  analysis  of  proteins. — ^I,  The  estimation  of  arginin  by  decomposition 
with  alkali,  R.  H.  A.  Plimmeb  {Biochem.  Jour,,  10  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  115- 
119). — ^Experimental  data  indicate  that  arginin  can  be  accurately  estimated  by 
boiling  with  20  per  cent  sodium  hydroxid  instead  of  50  per  cent,  as  originally 
recommended  by  Van  Slyke  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  22).  The  loss  of  determinations 
through  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  glass  is  thus  avoided.  Chopper  fiasks 
were  not  found  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  presence  of  histidin,  as  under 
these  conditions  the  histidin  undergoes  considerable  decomposition.  Boiling  in 
a  t^BMB  fiask  causes  a  slight  decomposition  of  histidin,  but  the  error  is  practi- 
cally negligible.  It  has  been  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  add  an  equal 
volume  of  40  per  cent  NaOH  tban  to  weigh  the  correct  amount  of  solid  reagent 
By  using  a  solution  of  alkali  a  larger  volume  of  liquid  is  contained  in  the 
flask,  which  obviates  the  subsequent  distillation  after  the  reaction  is  complete, 
as  is  necessary  in  the  original  procedure. 

For  the  determination  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  bases  it  is  recommended 
to  use  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  bases  rather  than  the  residue 
from  the  arginin  estimation,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  bumping  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  nitrogen. 
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The  recovery  of  copper  sulphate  from  the  filtrates  In  aagmx  determinations 
by  uBiag  Eehling's  solution,  Kbumhaab  (OKem.  Zig.,  40  {1916),  No.  24*  P* 
174). — ^1^6  following  procedure  Is  recommended: 

The  clear  filtrate  is  sufficiently  heated  on  the  water  bath  and  enough  sugar 
solution  added  to  redudB  the  copper.  The  precipitated  cuprous  ozid  is  washed 
several  times  by  decantation,  filtered  on  a  porcelain  filter,  and  washed  free  from 
alkali.  It  is  then  treated  in  a  beaker  with  200  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  heated  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  copper  oxidized  by  the  repeated  addi- 
tions of  small  amounts  of  hydrogen  perozid.  The  cupric  chlorid  solution  thus 
formed  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  expelled  by  repeated  evaporations  to  dryness 
and  re>solution  in  water.  Finally,  the  concentrated  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  filtered  and  poured  into  about  three  volumes  of  96  per  cent  alcohol.  A  pure, 
fine  crystalline  salt  is  obtained  which  is  filtered  on  a  Buchner  funnel  and 
washed  with  alcohol. 

The  estimation  of  reducing  sugars  by  Kendall's  solution  and  the  con- 
struction  of  a  table  indicating  the  reducing  power  of  levuloae,  EnrrH  G.  Wii> 
SON  and  W.  U.  G.  Atkins  (Bioohem.  Jour.,  10  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  ISt-lkl).— 
The  authors  have  found  Kendall's  procedure,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28, 
p.  Ill),  for  the  determination  of  reducing  sugars  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
copper  oxld  is  not,  however,  determined  by  the  iodimetric  method,  as  origi- 
nally recommended,  but  by  conversion  of  the  cuprous  into  cupric  oxid.  The 
presence  of  citric  acid  interferes  seriously  with  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

A  table  for  converting  milligrams  of  cupric  oxid  to  milligrams  of  levulose 
is  included. 

The  analysis  of  maple  products. — VTTT.  The  application  of  the  conduc- 
tivity and  volumetric  lead  subacetate  tests  to  maple  sugar,  J.  F.  Snell  and 
G.  J.  Van  Zoeben  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  421, 
422). — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  "pure  maple  sugars  converted  into  sirups 
give  conductivity  values  and  volumetric  lead  numbers  within  the  limits  found 
in  genuine  maple  sirups." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  206). 

Solubility  data  for  various  salts  of  lauric,  myristic,  palmitic,  and  stearic 
acids,  O.  A.  Jaoobson  and  A.  Holmes  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  1, 
pp.  29-5S). — ^Tabular  data  as  to  the  solubility  of  the  lithium,  magnesium, 
beryllium,  barium,  lead,  and  silver  salts  of  lauric,  myristic,  palmitic,  and 
stearic  acids  are  submitted  in  detail.  The  data  include  solubility  figures  in 
two  or  more  of  the  following  solvents:  Water,  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl 
ether,  benzene,  ethyl  acetate,  methyl  acetate,  amyl  alcohol,  amyl  acetate,  chlo- 
roform, and  acetone,  at  room  temperature,  25,  35,  and  50*  O.  wherever  the 
boiling  point  of  the  solvent  permitted.  The  preparation  of  the  salts,  together 
with  the  methods  used  for  determining  the  solubility,  is  also  described. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  solubility  of  all  the  salts  of  the  four  fatty  acids 
in  the  various  solvents  tried  is  very  slight  Considerable  differences  are  found, 
however,  not  only  among  the  several  salts  in  the  same  solvent  but  also  for  the 
same  salt  in  the  different  solvents.  Methyl  alcohol  was  found  to  be  the  best 
general  solvent  for  these  salts. 

These  data  were  obtained  in  connection  with  work  on  the  constituents  of 
alfalfa-seed  oil,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  710). 

The  separation  of  lauric  and  myristic  acids  from  each  other  and  from 
mixtures  of  other  fatty  acids,  0.  A.  Jacobson  and  A.  Holmes  {Jour,  Biol. 
Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  55-61).— The  authors  describe  a  method  for  the 
separation  of  lauric  acid  when  present  in  a  mixture  of  myristic,  palmitic,  and 
stearic  acids,  and  also  a  method  for  the  separation  of  myristic  acid  from  a 
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mlxtnre  of  lauric,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids.  The  methods  are  based  on  the 
differences  of  solubility  of  the  lithium  and  magnesiam  salts  of  the  acids  in 
water  and  60  per  cent  alcohol. 

Determination  of  tartaric  add,  B.  G.  Habthann,  J.  R.  Eoff,  and  M.  J. 
Ingle  (Jour,  InduB,  and  Enffin.  Chetn.,  8  (1916),  No>  5,  pp.  422-425) .—Alter 
preliminary  experiments  on  the  earlier  methods  for  the  determination  of  tar- 
taric acid,  the  authors  have  modified  the  method  of  Halenlce  and  MQslinger' 
and  describe  their  procedure  as  follows: 

For  wines  100  cc.  of  the  sample  is  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxid,  and  to 
the  neutralized  wine  is  added  a  molecular  equivalent  in  grams  of  powdered 
tartaric  acid  corresponding  to  the  amoiint  of  alkali  required  for  neutraliza- 
tion. After  complete  solution  of  the  tartaric  acid  2  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  15  gm.  potassium  chlorid,  together  with  15  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol,  are 
added.  The  mixture  is  well  stirred  until  precipitation  has  started  and  allowed 
to  stand  overnight  at  a  temperature  not  above  15^  O.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered  through  either  a  Gooch  crucible  prepared  with  filter  paper  pulp  or  a 
Buchner  funnel  fitted  with  hardened  filter  paper,  using  gentle  suction.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  three  portions  of  7  cc.  each  of  a  solution  composed 
of  100  cc  of  water,  15  gm.  of  potassium  chlorid,  and  20  cc.  of  05  per  cent  alcohol. 
The  precipitate  and  paper  are  transferred  to  the  original  beaker  with  50  cc.  of 
bot  water,  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  immediately  titrated  with  tenth- 
normal sodium  hydroxid,  using  phenolphthaleln  as  indicator.  A  correction  of 
1.5  cc.  added  to  the  burette  reading  is  necessary  for  solubility.  This  corrected 
reading,  multiplied  by  0.015  and  subtracting  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  added, 
is  the  total  tartaric  add  in  the  wine  in  terms  of  grams  per  100  cc.  Rochelle 
salts  may  be  used  in  place  of  tartaric  acid. 

In  artificial  products  containing  free  phosphoric  acid  and  alcohol  satisfactory 
results  with  the  method  could  not  be  obtained.  The  results  were  consistently 
low,  due  to  the  formation  of  ester  in  the  presence  of  the  mineral  acid.  The 
amount  of  ester  was  found  to  increase  with  the  age  of  the  sample.  To  obviate 
this  source  of  error  5  cc.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxid  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  neutralization  was  added  to  50  cc.  of  the  solution  under  examination,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight  The  determination  was  then  carried 
out  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  analysis  of  nonalcoholic  lemon  and  orange  extracts,  B.  L.  Redfebn 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Ohem,,  8  (1916),  No,  5,  p.  421).— After  some  prelimi- 
nary experiments  the  method  described  by  Howard  (£.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  113)  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory  and  to  yield  concordant  results. 

Some  qualitative  teats  for  gvaa  arable  and  its  quantitative  determination, 
G.  E.  Watebs  and  J.  B.  Tuttle  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  8  (1916),  No,  5, 
pp.  4IS-4I6), — ^The  qualitative  tests  commonly  recommended  for  gum  arable 
are  briefly  reviewed.  The  most  characteristic  test  was  found  to  be  tlie  precipi- 
tate with  basic  lead  acetate.  Mixtures  of  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydroxid 
and  of  neutral  ferric  chlorid  and  alcohol  were  also  found  to  be  valuable  as 
confirmatory  tests. 

After  considerable  preliminary  experimentation  a  quantitative  procedure 
was  devised  and  is  described  in  detail. 

On  the  drying  of  suirar  beets  and  other  agricultural  products  and  by- 
products, A.  GsdoEB  {Arch.  Chem.  u.  Mikros.,  9  {1916),  No.  l-^t,  pp.  i-47).— 
Tills  article  discusses  the  subject  in  some  detail  and  indicates  the  economic 
importance  of  the  drying  of  agricultural  products.  Some  experimental  and 
statistical  data  are  included. 

•Ztsctar.  Analyt  Chem.,  84  (1895),  No.  8,  pp.  263-208. 
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Evaporation  of  apples,  J.  S.  Oaldwell  {WathingUm  Bta,  BuL  ISl  {1916), 
pp.  l-llO,  fioB,  24).— The  author  believes  that  under  Washington  conditions 
low-grade  apples  may  be  most  easily  and  profitably  ntiUzed  by  the  constmction 
of  evaporators. 

The  operation  of  small  evaporating  plants  is  not  deemed  profitable  and  is 
not  recommended.  An  evaporator  of  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  400  bn.  of 
apples  per  day  should  be  used  to  insure  a  safe  margin  of  profit 

The  kiln  or  hop  drier,  the  tunnel  evaporator,  and  what  is  termed  the  Garson- 
Snyder  or  all-purpose  evaporator  are  recommended  as  adapted  for  use  under 
Washington  conditions.  The  kiln  drier  is  considered  slightly  the  dieapest, 
both  in  construction  and  operation,  and  gives  excellent  results  with  apples,  but 
is  not  well  adapted  to  the  drying  of  peaches,  berries,  or  prunes. 

The  construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of  the  three  types  of  evaporators 
recommended  is  descril}ed  in  detail.  Estimates  on  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  plants  are  also  submitted.  It  is  indicated  that  "  1  bu.  of  O  grade  or 
of  good  cull  apples  will  yield  6.75  to  7.5  lbs.  of  fruit  having  25  per  cent  moisture 
content,  the  exact  yield  varying  with  variety  as  well  as  with  size  and  quality 
of  fruit." 

The  total  cost  of  evaporation  will  also  vary  for  the  diiferent  plants  described, 
but,  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  reducing  the  hand  labor  to  a  minimum,  will 
range  from  15  to  16.5  cts.  per  bushel. 

Apple  drying,  J.  Fabsell  {Jour,  Dept,  Agr,  Victoria,  H  {1916),  No.  4«  PP- 
196^11,  fisiB.  i^). —These  pages  contain  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
a  description  of  the  method  and  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  in  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Jelly  investigations,  W.  Y.  Gbusss  and  J.  B.  McNaib  (Jour.  Indu$.  and 
Engin,  Chem.,  8  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  417-4^1)  .—The  authors  have  investigated  at 
the  California  Experiment  Station  (1)  the  suitability  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  Jelly  making,  (2)  yields  of  Jelly  from  various  fruits,  (3)  dari- 
flcation  of  Jelly  stock,  (4)  loss  of  fresh  fruit  flavor  in  Jelly  making  by  hydro- 
lysis and  evaporation  and  the  production  of  Jellies  without  application  of 
heat,  and  (5)  effect  of  sugar  and  acid  concentrations  on  Jelly. 

Grapes,  apples,  loganberries,  blackberries,  lemons,  and  pomelos  were  in  all 
cases  found  to  contain  sufficient  acid  and  pectin  to  give  satisfactory  Jellies. 
Oranges  always  contained  enough  pectin,  but  were  often  low  in  acid.  When 
mixed  with  lemons  in  the  proper  proportion,  however,  they  yielded  satisfactory 
Jellies.  Apricots  and  cherries  in  general  were  not  satisfactory  because  of  a 
deficiency  in  pectin.  Pomegranates  and  strawberries  did  not  contain  enough 
pectin,  although  the  acidity  was  sufficient.  Peaches,  pears,  and  huckleberries 
were  deficient  both  in  pectin  and  acid.  Figs  and  citron  melons  yielded  satis- 
factory products  when  acidified  with  citric  acid  or  lemon  Juice. 

Laboratory  tests  indicated  a  maximum  yield  of  882  gal.  of  Jelly  per  ton 
of  oranges  and  lemons  used  in  the  ratio  of  two  oranges  to  one  lemon.  From 
a  ton  of  loganberries  467  gal.  of  Jelly  could  be  prepared. 

Casein  and  egg  albumin  were  unsatisfactory  as  clarifying  agents  for  the 
Jelly.  Spanish  clay  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent  suspensions  followed  by  heating 
to  100'  C.  yielded  satisfactory  results. 

The  loss  of  fruit  flavor  in  Jelly  making  was  found  to  be  due  to  decomposition 
by  heat  and  to  direct  loss  by  volatilization.  The  optimum  range  of  acidity  f6r 
the  production  of  satisfactory  Jellies  was  found  to  be  between  0.5  and  1.5  per 
cent. 

To  prevent  spoilage  by  molds  and  yeasts  where  Jellies  were  inoculated  with 
these  organisms  a  Brix  degree  of  65  was  found  necessary.    Jellies  which  re- 
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talned  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit  were  prepared  at  room  tem- 
perature hy  adding  enough  sugar  to  the  Juice  from  fruits  high  in  pectin  to 
increase  the  Brix  degree  to  65.  Loganberries  and  currants  were  esspecially 
adapted  to  this  procedure. 

Jellies,  preserves,  and  marzoalades,  Agnes  E.  Habbis  {Fla,  State  Ool.  for 
Women  Ext.  Bui,  6  {1916),  pp.  28,  fig;  £).— This  bulletin  Includes  suggestions 
and  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Jellies,  marmalades,  and  preserves. 

Preserving  at  home,  Emily  Riesenbebg  {Chicago:  Ra/nd  McNaUy  d  Co,, 
1916,  pp.  S2). — ^This  small  volume  briefly  discusses  the  principle  of  canning  and 
preserving  fruit,  molds  and  molding,  sterilization,  selection  of  fruit,  fruit  jars 
and  glasses,  utensils  for  preserving,  preparing  fruit  for  all  kinds  of  preserving, 
sealing  and  storing  fruits,  and  keeping  fruit  clear,  and  gives  recipes  for  canning 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  preparing  jam  and  preserves,  jellies  and  marmalades, 
sweet  pickled  fruits,  beverages,  homemade  pickles,  and  condiments. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  1914  {Jour,  As^oc.  Off,  Agr.  Chem.,  1  {1915), 
No.  S,  pp.  IV-\-S5S^29:  1  {1916),  No.  4,  pt.  1,  pp.  581-599;  2  {1916),  No.  1,  pt.  1, 
pp.  91). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  ie-18,  1914,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  82, 
p.  294). 

HETEOROLOGT. 

Xonthly  Weather  Review  {U,  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev,,  U  {1916),  Nob.  S,  pp. 
111-115,  pU.  21,  figs,  16;  i,  pp.  177-242,  pU,  10,  fig:  12). —In  addition  to 
weather  forecasts,  river  and  flood  observations,  and  seismological  reports  for 
March  and  April,  1916;  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  Library  and 
of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology ;  notes  on  the  weather  of  the 
months;  solar  and  sky  radiation  measurements  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  during 
March  and  April,  1916;  condensed  cllmatologlcal  summaries;  and  the  usual 
cllmatological  tables  and  charts,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  articles : 

No.  3. — Convection  in  the  Upper  Regions  of  the  Sun*s  Atmosphere,  by  F. 
Henroteau;  Seesaw  of  Pressure,  Temperature,  and  Wind  Velocity  Between 
Weddell  Sea  and  Ross  Sea,  by  R.  G.  Mossmann;  Atmospheric  Pollution  in 
Bnglish  and  Scottish  Towns,  by  J.  B.  O.  Kershaw  (see  p.  420) ;  Atmospheric 
Pollution,  by  W.  P.  Wynne  (see  p.  420) ;  Some  Problems  of  Atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity, by  G.  G.  Simpson;  Rainfall  Data  of  Berkeley,  Gal.  (illus.),  by  W.  G. 
Keed  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  116) ;  Distribution  of  Cyclonic  Precipitation,  by  T. 
Terada;  On  Pressure-change  CJharts  (illus.),  by  E.  H.  Bowie;  Fire  Weather 
Warnings,  by  H.  E.  Williams;  River-stage  Forecasts  for  the  Arkansas  River, 
Dardanelle  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  (illus.),  by  H.  W.  Smith;  Disappearance  of 
Snow  in  the  High  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  Southern 
Appalachian  Earthquake  of  February  21,  1916  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys; 
and  Observations  of  an  Earthquake  in  a  Telescope,  by  W.  P.  Hoge. 

No.  4.— Total  Radiation  Received  on  a  Horizontal  Surface  from  the  Sun 
nnd  Sky  at  Madison,  Wis.,  April,  1911,  to  March,  1916,  by  H.  H.  Kimball  and 
B.  R  MUler;  Local  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere  (illus.),  by  W.  H.  Dines; 
The  Planetary  System  of  Convection  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair;  The  Average 
Internal  Curve  and  Its  Application  to  Meteorological  Phenomena  (illus.),  by 
W.  J.  Spillman,  H.  R.  Tolley,  and  W.  G.  Reed;  A  O)rrelation  Between  the 
Rainfall  of  North  and  South  America  (illus.),  by  H.  H.  Clayton;  Report  of 
the  Meteorological  Station  at  Berkeley,  Gal.,  1914  (illus.),  by  W.  G.  Reed; 
A  Centigrade  Thermometer  Scale  Preferred;  Marcellus  Hartley  Memorial 
Medal,  1916;  Use  of  "Indian  Summer'*  in  1778?    Need  for  Pan  American 
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Meteorological  Ck>operatlon ;  SymoDs  Memorial  Medal,  1912;  Dates  of  Opening 
of  Navigation  through  Lake  Pepin,  1861-1916;  and  Snow  Sarreys  in  City 
Greek  Canyon.  Utah,  1914-1916  (illus.),  by  A.  H.  Thiessen. 

Meteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Acrricaltoral  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostrandeb,  D.  Potter,  and  J.  S.  Sims  (MassachutetiM  8ia, 
Met,  Bills,  S29SS0  (1916),  pp.  4  each), — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudi- 
ness, and  casual  phenomena  during  May  and  June,  1916,  are  presented.  The 
data  are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

[Amount  and  composition  of  rainfall  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  1910- 
1914],  J.  B.  Harrison  {Rpt,  Dept.  Soi.  and  Agr.  Brit,  Gfuiana,  1914-15,  pp. 
S8-i0,  App,  /,  p.  6), — ^Monthly  and  annual  averages  of  the  amount  and  compo- 
sition (chlorin,  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrates)  of  rainfall  are 
shown  for  25  years— 1890-1915. 

"In  round  figures  the  mean  annual  rainfall  during  the  25  years  .  .  .  was 
98  in.  The  average  rain  water  contained  per  liter  of  water  at  84*  F.  5.428  mg. 
of  chlorin,  0.0315  mg.  of  nitrogen  In  ammonia  salts,  and  0.0705  mg.  of  nitrogen 
In  nitrates.  During  the  25  years  the  monthly  ranges  of  variation  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  rain  have  been  very  wide,  chlorin  ranging  from  1.77  to  42.552, 
nitrogen  in  ammonia  from  0  to  1.275,  and  nitrogen  in  nitrates  from  0  to  0.823 
mg.  per  liter  of  water  at  84*,"  The  average  annual  rainfall  per  acre  during 
the  period  was  97,611  tons,  "  containing  chlorin  equivalent  to  203  lbs.  of  common 
salt  and  2.6  lbs.  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  nitrates  and  of  ammonia." 

Atmospheric  pollution,  W.  P.  Wynne  {Ahs,  m  Rpt,  Brit,  Assoc.  Adv.  Sd., 
1915,  p,  S88;  Nature  [London^  96  (1915),  Vo.  2407,  pp.  +i«-4^,  figs.  9;  Sci, 
Abs.,  Sect,  A-Phys.,  19  (1916),  No.  218,  p,  55;  U,  8.  Mo,  Weather  Rev,,  ff  {1916), 
No.  S,  p.  114). — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Manchester  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1915,  based  upon 
monthly  results  of  chemical  examinations  of  rain  water  collected  at  four 
places  in  Sheffield.  The  records  cover  the  period  from  July,  1914,  to  June, 
1915.  The  results  show  certain  discrepancies  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
"that  the  method  of  measurement  usually  adopted  does  not  afford  a  reliable 
Indication  of  the  real  degree  of  atmospheric  pollution,  and  that  better  results 
might  be  obtained  if  a  feasible  method  could  be  devised  for  drawing  air 
continuously  through  water  and  measuring  the  amount  of  the  Impurities 
extracted  in  this  way." 

The  character  and  extent  of  atmospheric  pollution  in  English  and  Scotch 
towns,  J.  B.  G.  Kershaw  {Engineer  {London},  120  {1915),  No.  3125,  pp.  47^ 
475,  figs.  2;  Metallurg.  and  Chem,  Engin.,  IS  (1915),  No.  16,  pp.  967-971,  figs.  6; 
abs,  in  Sci.  Abs.,  Sect,  A-Phys,,  19  {1916),  No.  217,  p,  6;  U,  8,  Mo.  Weather 
Rev,,  44  {^^916),  No.  S,  p.  114)- — ^This  article  summarizes  and  discusses  the 
results  of  observations  on  atmospheric  pollution  in  ten  English  and  six  Scottish 
towns  during  the  winter  months,  October  to  March,  of  1914-15. 

It  is  shown  that  the  dust  fall  for  the  English  towns  during  the  six  months 
varied  from  582  tons  per  square  mile  for  Oldham  to  82  lbs.  per  square  mile 
for  Malvern.  The  dust  deposits  were  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  tar,  solid 
carbonaceous  particles,  and  ash,  the  relative  proportions  of  these  not  varying 
widely  in  the  different  towns.  In  the  Oldham  dust  the  proportions  were  1.5 
per  cent  of  tar,  29  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  69  of  ash.  As  a  general  rule 
the  percentage  of  ash  has  been  found  to  be  highest  and  of  tar  and  soot  lowest 
in  manufacturing  districts.  The  observations  in  the  Scottish  towns  were  less 
complete  and  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  the  English  towns. 
It  is  claimed  that  Oldham  with  a  winter  soot-  and  dust-fall  at  the  rate  of 
1,064  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum  is  comparable  with  Pittsburgh,  which 
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bas  been  reported  to  have  an  average  fall  of  1,031  tons  per  square  mile  per 
annum. 

The  connection  between  sunlight,  pare  air,  and  health  is  discussed,  atten- 
tion being  called  especially  to  the  screening  effect  of  dust-polluted  air. 
Experiments  made  at  Manchester  are  cited  to  show  that  "on  a  sunny  day 
no  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  sunlight  is  cut  off  in  the  last  100  ft.  of  the 
atmosphere." 

International  catalogue  of  sdentiflc  literature.  F — Meteorology  (Intemat, 
Cat.  8ci.  Lit.,  IS  {1916),  pp.  F///-hJ^).— "The  literature  indexed  is  mainly 
that  of  1913,  but  includes  those  portions  of  the  literature  of  1901-1912  in 
regard  to  which  the  index  slips  were  received  by  the  Central  Bureau  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  the  previous  volumes."  The  sections  on  the  relation 
of  climate  to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  geography  and  geology,  and  on 
phenology  contain  some  73  references  having  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon 
agricultural  production. 

SOILS— festhizess. 

The  soil  and  its  cultivation^  P.  Dotloth  (Le  Sol  et  les  Labours,  Paris: 
J.  B,  Bailli^e  and  Sons,  1916,  4,  ed,,  rev,  and  enl,,  pp.  572,  figs.  204). — ^This 
is  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  book  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  316). 
It  is  divided  Into  four  main  parts,  as  follows:  Agrology,  soil  cultivation,  soil 
improvement,  and  reclamation  of  waste  soils. 

Soil  survey  of  Clay  County,  Georgia,  W.  G.  Smith  and  N.  M.  Kirk  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914,  pp.  46,  fig.  1, 
map  1). — ^Thls  survey,  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  issued  May  31,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  133,760 
acres  lying  within  the  Coastal  Plain  province  In  southwestern  Georgia.  The 
topography  Is  generally  level  or  gently  rolling  with  deep,  narrow  valleys  along 
the  streams.  "  The  drainage  system  Is  quite  complete,  reaching  Into  every  part 
of  the  county,  although  the  streams  are  still  actively  cutting." 

"The  soils  of  the  county  are  comprised  broadly  In  two  divisions  or  soil 
provinces,  (1)  the  Coastal  Plain  soils,  or  soils  of  the  uplands,  and  (2)  the 
alluvial  soils,  consisting  of  (a)  the  stream  terrace  soils  and  (b)  stream  bottom 
soils.  The  Coastal  Plain  division  Includes  unconsolidated  old  sedimentary 
materials— beds  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  sandy  clay — and  still  older  (under- 
lying) beds  of  consolidated  material,  chiefly  limestone." 

Including  meadow  and  rough  gullied  land,  26  soil  types  of  13  series  are 
mapped,  of  which  the  Norfolk  fine  sand  Is  the  most  extensive,  covering  21.4 
per  cent  of  the  area.  "There  are  no  soils  of  sufllcient  extent  or  agricultural 
value  to  dominate  the  agriculture  of  the  region." 

Soil  survey  of  Turner  County,  Georgia,  E.  C.  Haix  and  D.  D.  Long  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUs,  1915,  pp.  28,  fig.  1, 
map  1). — ^Thls  survey,  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Issued  June  3,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  a  well-drained  area 
of  177,920  acres  In  south-central  Georgia,  the  topography  of  which  ranges 
from  undulating  to  rolling.  The  soils  of  the  county  belong  In  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  river  flood  plains  soil  provinces  and  are  of  sedimentary  and  alluvial 
origin.  Including  swamp,  12  soil  types  of  7  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the 
Tifton,  Norfolk,  and  Plummer  sandy  loams  occupy  31.3,  30.4,  and  17.6  per 
cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Winnebago  County  soils,  0.  G.  Hopkins,  J.  G.  Mosier,  E.  Van  Alstine,  and 
F.  W.  Gabbett  illlinois  Sta.  SoU  Rpt.  12  {1916),  pp.  76,  pis.  2,  figs.  7). —This 
Is  the  twelfth  of  the  Illinois  county  soil  reports. 
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Winnebago  Ck>iint7  is  located  In  nortbem  Illinois  In  the  lowan  and  pre-Iowan 
glaciations  and  Is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  drift,  loess,  and  alluvial  materiaL 
The  soils  of  the  county  are  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Upland  prairie  soils,  rich  in 
organic  matter.  These  were  covered  originally  with  prairie  grasses,  the  par- 
tially decayed  roots  of  which  have  been  the  source  of  the  organic  matter;  (2) 
upland  timber  soils,  including  practically  all  of  the  upland  that  was  formerly 
covered  with  forests;  (3)  residual  soils,  including  stony  loam  and  rock  outcrop; 
(4)  terrace  soils,  which  Include  bench  lands  or  second  bottom  lands;  (5)  late 
swamp  and  bottom  land  soils,  which  include  the  overflow  lands  or  presoit  flood 
plains  along  the  streams  and  other  poorly  drained  lands."  Of  these  the  brown 
silt  loam  and  brown  sandy  loam  of  the  upland  prairie  soils  cover  21.35  and  19.1 
per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively,  while  the  yellow-gray  silt  loam  upland  timber 
soli  covers  16.13  per  cent.  "  The  most  slgnlflcant  facts  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Winnebago  Ck>unty  soils  are  the  lack  of  limestone  and  the  low  con- 
tent of  phosphorus,  or  nitrogen,  or  both,  in  the  most  common  prairie  and  timber 
types." 

Soil  survey  of  Webster  County,  Iowa,  J.  O.  Veatch  and  F.  B.  Hows  ( V,  8. 
Dept.  Agr,,  Advance  SlteeU  Field  Operatiom  Bur.  Soils,  1914,  PP-  44«  flff'  i« 
map  1). — ^Thls  survey,  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
and  issued  June  1,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  456,960  acres  in 
central  Iowa,  the  topography  of  which  la  level  to  very  gently  undulating  without 
marked  relief.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  Imperfectly  drained.  "  The  county 
lies  in  that  part  of  the  State  covered  by  the  last  great  ice  invasion  of  the 
Pleistocene  period." 

The  soils  are  mainly  of  glacial  origin  and  are  prevailingly  black.  Including 
peat  and  muck,  eleven  soil  types  of  six  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Fargo 
loam,  Carrlngton  loam,  and  Fargo  clay  loam  cover  46.6,  23,  and  22.1  per  cent  of 
the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Jefferson  Davis  County,  MlsslBsippi,  T.  M.  Bttshnsll  and 
L.  y.  Davis  (U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  SlieetM  Field  Operation  Bur.  Soils, 
1915,  pp.  27,  fig.  1,  map  J).— This  survey,  made  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Mississippi  and  Issued  June  8,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  259,940 
acres  in  southern  Mississippi  lying  entirely  within  the  Coastal  Plain.  "The 
topography  Is  prevailingly  rolling  but  seldom  too  steep  for  cultivation.  Drain- 
age is  well  established."  The  upland  soils  comprise  84  per  cent  of  the  area. 
Fifteen  soil  types  of  nine  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Ruston  fine  sandy 
loam  covers  52.3  per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  H.  H.  Kbusekopf  and  R.  F.  Rocoers 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  19U,  pp.  41, 
fig.  1,  map  1).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  and  issued  June  6,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  432,000 
acres  in  west-central  Missouri.  "  In  general,  the  topography  is  smooth  to  gently 
rolling,  with  rough  areas  in  the  limestone  region  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county." 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  *'  silt  loams,  containing  relatively  little  sand  or  clay. 
They  are  usually  mellow  or  are  easily  made  so  with  proper  treatment.  They 
are  well  drained  and  are  moderately  early  and  warm.  The  subsoils  are  uni- 
versally heavier  than  the  surface  material  which  makes  the  various  types 
generally  retentive  of  moisture.  As  In  most  prairie  regions,  the  soils  originally 
had  a  high  content  of  organic  matter,  but  continuous  cropping  has  reduced  this 
to  a  large  extent"  Including  rough  stony  land,  22  soil  types  of  14  series  are 
mapped,  of  which  the  Oswego  and  Summit  silt  loams  cover  24.9  and  20.8  per 
cent  of  the  area  respectively. 
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Soil  marvvf  of  Chautaiiiq[iia  County,  New  York,  T.  M.  Mqbkzson,  O.  O. 
Bholb,  and  O.  L.  FulijeB'((7.  8.  Dept,  Agr.^  Advance  BheeU  Field  Operations 
Bur.  Soils,  19H,  pp.  60,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^Thls  survey*  made  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  State  OoUege  of  Agricoltnre  and  Issued  May  22,  1916,  deals  with 
the  soils  of  an  area  of  684,160  acres  in  southwestern  New  York  which  comprises 
a  lake  plain  and  rolling  to  hilly  upland.  **  The  soils  have  all  been  derived  from 
glacial  debris,  originating  largely  from  the  sandstone  and  shales  of  the  region, 
but  with  admixture  of  some  foreign  material  brought  in  by  the  ice."  Including 
muck,  meadow,  and  rough  stony  land,  26  soil  types  of  9  series  are  mapped,  of 
which  the  Volusia  silt  loam  covers  58.1  per  cent  and  the  Wooeter  silt  loam  10.2 
per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  R.  T.  A.  Bubkb  and  L.  L. 
BaiifKixT  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914, 
pp.  SS,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture  and  issued  May  19,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of 
a  well-drained  area  of  195,200  acres  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  section  in  south- 
western North  Carolina,  the  surface  of  which  ranges  from  almost  level  or 
gently  rolling  to  rolling  or  broken.  The  soils  are  of  residual  and  alluvial  origin. 
Elev^i  soil  types  of  5  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Cecil  day  loam  and  fine 
sandy  loam  cover  42.8  and  12.9  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively,  and  the  Louisa 
gravelly  loam  and  Cecil  sandy  loam  12.3  and  11.7  per  cent,  respectively.  y 

The  availability  of  nutrient  salts,  A.  G.  MoCall  {Jour.  Amsr.  Soc.  Agron.,  y/ 
8  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  47-^0). — ^A  comparison  of  the  results  of  winter  wheat  cul- 
tures in  sand,  receiving  a  nutritive  solution  and  the  osmotic  concentration  of 
which  was  1.75  atmospheres,  with  those  obtained  in  3  salt  nutritive  solution 
cultures  led  to  the  conclusions  "(1)  that  the  concentration  of  the  nonadaorbed 
solution  in  the  sand  is  markedly  lower  than  that  of  the  solution  which  was 
added,  (2)  that  the  adsorbed  salts  are  either  nonavailable  or  are  very 
greatly  retarded  in  their  participation  in  the  growth  process  of  the  plant, 
and  (3)  that  for  this  particular  concentration  the  ratio  of  magnesium  to 
calcium  ions  in  the  optimum  nutritive  solution  is  materially  changed  by  the 
adsorption  process." 

The  aetion  of  dhlorids  on  soil  and  plant,  B.  Hasklhort  (FHhUnits  Landw.  ty^ 
Ztg.,  64  (1916),  No.  19-tO,  pp.  478^08).— The  author  reviews  work  by  himself 
and  others  on  the  influence  of  chlorids,  especially  sodium  and  magnesium 
chlorids,  on  seed  germination,  growing  plants,   the  physical  and  chemical 
composition  of  soil,  and  the  productiveness  of  soil. 

It  is  concluded  that  plant  growth  may  be  inhibited  by  a  solution  of  5  gm. 
of  sodium  chlorid  to  1  liter  of  water  and  that  the  solution  is  injurious  in  a 
concentration  as  low  as  0.5  gm.  per  liter  of  water.  Owing  to  the  variable  influ- 
ence of  different  types  and  composition  of  soil  and  plant  and  of  climate,  it 
is  thought  that  no  general  limiting  concentrations  can  be  qwdfled.  Similar 
conclusions  are  drawn  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  magnesium  chlorid 
solutions  on  plant  growth,  except  that  it  is  thought  the  permissible  concentra- 
tion may  be  higher  than  that  of  %Ddlum  chlorid. 

It  is  further  concluded  that  sodium  and  magnesium  chlorid  solutions  have 
practically  the  same  influence  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soU  as  do 
calcium  and  potassium  chlorids,  in  that  the  soil  absorbs  the  base  of  the  chlorid 
so  that  in  the  case  of  magnesium  chlorid  an  injurious  excess  of  magtmau  may 
gradually  accumulate  in  the  soiL  The  injurious  influence  of  chlorids  on  the 
physical  composition  of  soil  is  considered  to  be  espedally  marked  on  heavy 
kMun  and  day  soils  and  more  on  meadow  than  on  cultivated  soiL  No  limiting 
coneentratlons  of  dilorid  solutions  for  this  purpose  can  be  given. 
eiff74*— No. 
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While  results  with  refereoce  to  soil  productiyeiiess  do  not  In  all  cases  agrees, 
it  is  considered  evident  that  the  injurious  action  of  chlorid  solutions  on  soil 
productiveness  and  on  crop  yield  takes  place  gradually. 

Circulation  of  manganese  in  natural  waters,  V.  Vqicknt  (Compt.  Bend, 
Acad,  8oi.  {Paris],  let  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  ZSB-tei;  ab*.  4n  Rev,  ScL  iParUh  54 
(1916),  I,  No.  5,  p.  i58)  .—Bzperiments  with  soli  water  from  natural  soils  and 
soils  treated  with  mineral  fertilizers  are  reported,  the  results  of  which  are 
taken  to  indicate  that  manganese  is  dissolved  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxld 
and  that  a  bicarbonate  analogous  to  calcium  bicarbonate  is  formed  which 
exists  only  in  solution  in  soil  water.  The  formula  for  this  is  given  as  MnHr 
(CO*).. 

It  was  found  that  natural  mineralized  soil  waters  contained  more  manga* 
nese  than  ordinary  soil  water,  which  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  uae  of 
mineral  fertilizers  tends  to  increase  the  solubility  of  manganese  in  soils. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  effect  of  cumarin  and  vanillin  on  wheat 
grown  in  soil,  sand,  and  water  cultures,  J.  Davidson  {Jour.  Amer.  fifoc 
Agron.,  7  {1915),  Nos.  4,  pp.  145-158;  5,  pp.  til-tSS) .—The  results  of  work 
by  others  bearing  on  the  subject  are  reviewed  and  analyzed.  Pot  ezperimoitB 
conducted  at  Cornell  University  are  reported,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  effect  of  cumarin  and  vanillin  on  wheat  in  day  loam  soil,  water, 
and  quartz. 

The  soil  culture  experiments  consisted  of  six  series,  (1)  without  additional 
treatment,  (2)  with  lime,  (3)  with  nitrogen,  (4)  with  ptioq[>horic  acid,  (5) 
with  potash,  and  (6)  with  a  complete  fertilizer.  "The  concentrations  of  000 
parts  per  million  of  cumarin  and  of  3,000  parts  per  million  of  vanillin,  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  moisture  content  of  the  soil,  depressed  to  some  extent 
the  yield  of  wheat  grown  to  maturity  in  pots.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  the  effect  was  rather  on  the  soil  than  on  the  plant  The  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  soil  to  water  cultures  entirely  destroyed  the  toxic  effects 
of  cumarin,  while  it  did  not  affect  the  action  of  vanillin.  ...  In  quarts 
cultures  cumarin  proved  to  be  as  toxic  as  in  water  cultures,  while  vanillin 
behaved  approximately  the  same  way  as  in  the  soil.  Vanillin  is  evidently 
toxic  only  in  a  liquid  medium  when  it  is  applied  in  mass,  but  not  when  it  is 
distributed  as  films  over  quartz  grains  or  soil  partides.  The  ameliorating 
effect  of  phosphoric  add  on  the  action  of  cumarin  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  224)  would 
not  seem  to  be  due  to  its  antagonistic  behavior  with  reference  to  that  toxin, 
since  it  did  not  behave  in  the  same  way  in  a  balanced  solution.  .  .  .  The 
behavior  of  toxic  substances  is  so  different  in  the  soil  than  in  water  cultures, 
that  one  is  hardly  Justified  in  drawing  condusions  from  results  obtained  with 
water  cultures  as  to  what  might  take  place  under  actual  fidd  conditions." 

Nitrification,  E.  B.  Aixbn  {Mo.  Bid.  Ohio  Bta.,  1  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  15S, 
154). — ^^  &  btiet  review  of  the  relations  of  nitrification  in  soils  to  crop  pro- 
duction, it  is  stated  that  in  studies  made  on  plats  of  the  station  there  i^ipeared 
to  be  a  very  close  relation  between  crop  production  and  nitrification  in  sam- 
ples taken  from  continuous  culture  plats.  "In  those  taken  from  the  barn- 
yard manure  series  in  the  three-year  rotation  consisting  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
dover  there  was  no  consistent  relation.  The  results  in  the  one  case  were 
Just  as  striking  as  in  the  other.  This  indicates  that  the  factors  which  limit 
crop  production  in  the  continuous  culture  plats  are  not  the  same  as  those  which 
exert  a  controlling  infiuence  in  the  barnyard  manure  series." 

Becent  investlcrations  on  the  production  of  plant  food  in  the  soil«  II, 
B.  J.  RussBLL  {Jour.  Boy.  Hart.  Boo.,  41  {1915),  No.  $,  pp.  188-199,  figs.  5). — 
This  artide  deals  further  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  822)  with  the  decomposition  of  plant 
residues  in  the  soil  as  influenced  by  natural  changes  indicated  by  the  rate  of 
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oxygen  abeorption  or  carbon  dioxid  production,  the  rate  of  ammonlflcation  or 
nitrification,  and  the  changes  in  bacterial  numbers  in  the  soil. 

It  Lb  pointed  out  that,  as  a  general  rule,  soil  organisms  are  dependent  upon 
snitable  temperature  and  water  supply,  and  that  they  must  have  food  and,  in 
many  cases,  calcium  carbonate,  but  that  "  soil  bacteria  are  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  some  limiting  factor  quite  distinct  from  temperature,  moisture  content 
or  food  supply."  Curves  for  carbon  dioxid  and  nitrate  determination  showed  a 
marked  similarity  except  that  the  increases  in  nitrate  came  later,  indicating 
"  that  the  curves  both  for  nitrate  and  carbon  dioxid  are  in  the  main  produc- 
tion curves." 

The  author  disagrees  with  the  bacterio-toxin  theory  as  developed  from  labo- 
ratory cultures,  but  produces  some  evidence  showing  that  the  growing  plant 
exerts  a  depressing  effect  on  soil  organisms. 

Th  lespective  values  of  organic  and  inorganic  manures,  H.  B.  P.  Hodsoix 
{Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  £foo.,  41  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  217-ti6). — Cropping  experiments 
with  organic  and  inorganic  manures  and  comparative  studies  of  their  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  actions  in  soil  are  reported.  The  results  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  organic  manures  should  be  used  as  a  base  to  supply  humus 
and  thus  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  enable  the  obtaining  of  good  tilth  and 
a  good  seed  bed,  permit  the  gradual  feeding  of  the  crop,  and  provide  humus 
to  feed  bacteria,  and  that  mineral  manures  should  be  used  as  a  top-dressing 
to  promote  rapid  growth  and  to  act  as  a  sterilizer  to  keep  the  bacterial  flora  in 
balance. 

The  influence  of  the  time  and  depth  of  plowing  under  of  stable  and  green 
manure  on  yield,  C.  von  Skelhobst  {Jour.  Landic.,  6S  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  2SS~ 
260,  fig.  1). — Field  experiments  begun  in  1905  with  rotations  of  winter  barley, 
beets,  oats,  beans,  rye,  potatoes,  summer  wheat,  and  peas;  and  rye,  beets,  bar- 
ley, beans,  rye,  potatoes,  barley,  and  peas  are  reported.  The  manures  were 
applied  in  the  fall  and  spring  to  beet  and  potatoes,  the  green  manure  being 
applied  usually  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs,  of  vetch  and  25  lbs.  of  horse  beans  per 
acre,  and  the  stable  manure  in  amounts  equivalent  to  about  100  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.  The  depth  of  plowing  was  from  5  to  6  in.,  from  7  to  8  in.,  and 
9in. 

It  was  found  that  with  beets  fall  manuring  was  on  the  average  more  favor- 
able than  spring  manuring.  Both  manures  when  used  in  the  fall  gave  on  the 
average  practically  the  same  results  regardless  of  depth  of  plowing.  Shallow 
plowing  in  of  green  manure  in  the  fall  gave  slightly  better  results  than  deep 
plowing,  but  no  difference  was  observed  with  stable  manure.  When  plowed 
under  in  the  flfpring  green  manure  gave  better  results  than  stable  manure  when 
deep  plowed,  while  better  results  were  obtained  with  stable  manure  when 
shallow  plowed. 

Spring  manuring  was  more  favorable  to  potatoes  than  fall  manuring. 
Stable  manure  gave  better  results  than  green  manure  in  both  fall  and  spring 
use,  and  deep  plowing  gave  better  results  in  both  spring  and  fall  than  shallow 
plowing. 

With  barley  following  beets  the  time  of  manuring  of  the  beet  crop  had  no 
effect  on  the  barley  crop.  Shallow  plowing  under  of  the  manures  for  beets  gave 
better  results  for  barley  in  both  apring  and  fall.  The  after-effect  of  green 
manuring  in  both  flfpring  and  fall  was  less  than  that  of  stable  manure.  With 
barley  following  potatoes,  fall  manuring  with  both  manures  gave  somewhat 
better  results  than  spring  manuring.  Deep  plowing  with  one  exception  gave 
better  results  than  shallow  plowing.  The  barley  crop  fallowing  potatoes  was 
always  somewhat  greater  than  the  barley  crop  following  beets. 
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Spring  manuring  of  potatoes  had  a  somewhat  better  after-effeet  on  peas  than 
fall  manuring.  Deep  plowing  in  of  both  manures  for  potatoes  had  a  better 
effect  in  q>ring  and  a  poorer  effect  in  fUl  on  tlie  following  pea  cnjjp  than 
shallow  plowing.  The  after-effect  of  stable  manure  was  greats  for  peas  than 
that  of  green  manure.  Spring  manuring  of  beets  had  a  better  effect  on  the 
following  bean  crop  than  fall  manuring,  and  deep  plowing  was  better  than 
shallow  plowing.  Stable  manure  had  a  better  after-effect  on  beans  than  green 
manure. 

Spring  manuring  of  potatoes  had  a  better  effect  on  the  rye  crop  following 
peas  than  did  fall  manuring.  Stable  manure  in  this  case  had  a  better  after- 
effect than  green  manure  for  rye  as  did  also  the  deep  plowing  as  compared  to 
shallow  plowing. 

With  rye  following  beans  no  diflierence  was  observed  between  fiUl  and  spring 
numuring  with  green  manure,  but  with  stable  manure  the  spring  numuring  had 
the  greater  effect  The  after-effect  of  stable  manure  on  rye  following  beans 
was  better  than  the  after-effect  of  green  manure.  Deep  plowing  in  the  fall 
was  better  in  this  case  also  than  shallow  plowing,  while  by  spting  manuring 
with  green  manure  the  reverse  was  true.  With  stable  manure  depth  of  plow- 
ing had  no  effect 
•^  The  r61e  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  decomposition  of  manure,  Y.  O. 
Smibnov  {Zhur,  Opyin,  Agnm,^  IS  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  S29-S74). — ^Eiq;)eriments 
with  artificial  manure  prepared  from  horse  and  cow  excrement  sterilised  and 
inoculated  with  soil  nitrifying  bacteria  under  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditiims, 
are  reported.  . 

Under  anaerobic  conditions  nitrogen  losses  in  the  form  of  free  nitrogen  were 
considerable  from  manure  inoculated  with  nitrifying  bacteria.  Under  aerobic 
conditions  the  nitrogen  losses  were  small. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  participation  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  dec<»n- 
position  of  manure  served  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  ammonia  nitrogm  present 
Under  anaerobic  conditions  the  losses  of  ammonia  nitrogen  increased  steadily. 
This  is  taken  to  indicate  an  increase  of  combined  ammonia  and  a  decrease  of 
free  ammonia.  As  the  results  did  not  agree  no  general  condustons  were  drawn 
regarding  the  transformation  of  albuminous  nitrogen.  It  was  further  found 
that  the  phosphoric  add  content  of  the  manure  remained  unchanged  under 
both  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditions. 

With  reference  to  the  conservation  of  manure  and  the  prevention  of  nitro- 
gen losses,  it  is  concluded  that  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  nitrifying  bacteria  and  to  favor  the  formation  of  organic  adds 
which  will  combine  with  ammonia. 

Green  manuring  experiments,  J.  A.  Voblcxxb  {Jour,  Ray.  Agr,  £foc  l^gXainA, 
76  {19 W,  pp.  295,  296;  Wobum  Expt  8ta.  Rpt.  1914.  PP-  12,  IS;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Bd.  Affr,  [Lofidon],  22  {1916),  No.  4,  p.  S6S). — It  was  found  in  these  experi- 
ments that  rape  was  the  best  green  manure  for  wheat  with  mustard  second, 
while  the  crop  after  tares  was  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  activity  and  availability  of  insoluble  nitrogen  in  fertilisers  as  shown 
by  chemical  and  vegetation  tests,  F.  B.  Pkmbkb  and  B.  L.  Habtwcll  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  $,  pp.  246-261,  figs.  2). — Pot  culture 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  with  oats,  rye, 
and  millet  to  determine  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  dried  blood,  tankage, 
castor  pomace,  rape  meal,  sodium  nitrate,  caldum  nitrate,  cyanamid,  and  a 
number  of  other  nitrogenous  fertilisers  are  r^;»orted,  together  with  labcw^atory 
tests  of  the  activity  of  the  water-insoluble  nitrogen  in  these  fertilisers  by  the 
alkaline  and  neutral  permanganate  metboda. 
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It  was  found  that  'irye  and  oat  plants  grown  dnrlng  late  fall  and  early 
winter  did  not  make  as  large  a  growth  as  those  grown  after  midwinter  for  the 
same  period  nnder  otherwise  the  same  conditions,  but  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
removed  in  the  tops  of  the  plants  was  much  the  same  in  both  experiments. 
Although  the  rye  plants  did  not  make  as  large  a  growth  as  the  oat  plants,  the 
relative  growth  was  much  the  same  with  those  having  like  treatment 

"Plants  having  their  nitrogen  added  in  the  form  of  garbage  tankage  or 
aluminum  nitrld  made  no  larger  growth  than  those  to  which  no  nitrogen  was 
added.  Nitrogen  in  wator-eztracted  blood  proved  Just  as  available  to  the  oat 
plant  as  that  In  the  unwashed  blood.  Plants  securing  their  water-insoluble 
nitrogen  in  animal  tankage  made  fully  as  large  a  growth  as  those  receiving  it 
in  blood.  The  water-insoluble  nitrogen  in  castor  pomace  and  rape  meal  proved 
excellent  sources  of  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of  oat  plants,  while  Kanona 
tankage  proved  to  be  quite  an  inferior  source  of  nitrogen.  An  ai^lication  of 
0.6  gm.  nitrogen  in  cyanamid  (165  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre)  proved  toxic  to  the 
young  plants  but  they  were  able  to  overcome  the  toxicity  and  make  a  fair 
growth.  .  .  . 

"The  nitrogen  in  soot  had  an  availability  of  56  compared  with  that  in  blood 
at  80.  Nitrogen  in  oxamld  produced  plant  growth  about  equal  to  the  average 
produced  by  that  in  blood  and  in  nitrate  of  soda. 

"Lower  activities  secured  by  modifications  of  the  neutral  permanganate 
method  in  general  agreed  no  better  with  the  availabilities  than  those  secured 
by  the  unmodified  method.  Of  the  56  fertilisers  tested,  not  only  by  the  oat 
plant  but  also  by  the  alkaline  and  neutral  permanganate  methods,  24  were 
found  to  contain  water-insoluble  nitrogen  having  an  availability  of  less  than 
45  as  compared  with  blood  nitrogen  at  80.  Of  these,  18  were  actually  classed 
as  Inferior  by  having  an  activity  of  less  than  55  by  the  alkaline  permanganate 
method,  and  three  more  were  practically  so  classed,  their  activities  being  only 
one  to  two  points  higher.  Two  having  availabilities  of  only  54  and  50  were 
condemned  by  activities  of  51  and  41.  None  was  condenmed  by  the  alkaline 
method  which  proved  to  have  a  high  availability.  The  neutral  method,  on  the 
basis  of  activities  of  less  than  80,  detected  19  of  the  24  inferior  ones  and  three 
more  having  availabilities  of  only  54,  50,  and  40,  but  condemned  three  with  the 
satisfactory  availabilities  of  81,  74,  and  68.  .  .  . 

"About  the  same  percentage  of  the  inferior  samples  was  detected  by  the  two 
methods,  but  the  neutral  method  condemned  some  samples  which  proved  to 
have  satisfactory  availabilities  according  to  the  vegetation  tests.  The  per- 
centage of  the  insoluble  nitrogen  attacked  by  the  potassium  permanganate 
solution  agrees  much  closer  with  the  relative  availability  by  vegetation  test, 
in  case  of  the  alkaline  than  of  the  neutral  method." 

Field  experiments  on  the  action  of  new  forms  of  nitroflren,  Sghnbidbwind 
{MUt.  Dent,  Landw.  QeteU.,  SI  (1916),  No.  f,  pp.  i6-20).— Field  experiments 
are  r^K>rted  with  potatoes  on  dry  sand  soil;  with  potatoes,  beets,  and  rye  on 
damp  sand  soil ;  and  with  sugar  beets,  oats,  winter  rye,  and  summer  wheat  on 
humus  loess  loam  soil  to  compare  the  fertilizing  action  of  sodium,  calcium, 
ammonium,  and  urea  nitrates;  ammonium  chlorid  and  sulphate;  urea;  and 
lime  nitrogen  when  added  in  amounts  equivalent  to  0.8,  0.45,  and  0.6  kg.  of 
nitrogen  per  100  square  meters. 

The  results  indicate  that  ammonium  chlorid,  ammonium  nitrate,  usea,  and 
urea  nitrate  were  equal  in  fertilizing  action  to  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the 
last  three  in  some  cases  were  equal  to  sodium  nitrate.  Ammonium  nitrate, 
however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  hygroseopic  and  explosive.  The 
average  fertilizing  action  of  lime  nitrogen  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
other  fertilizers.    The  two  types  of  calcium  nitrate  were  equal  in  fertilizing 
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action  to  sodium  nitrate,  althoogb  tbe  latter  is  deemed  generally  preferable 
as  It  is  more  easily  stored  and  nsed. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  nltroffenoua  substaneee,  A.  Bbtesand  iA$oc. 
Sal.  Propaganda  Bol,  8  {1915),  8up,,  pp.  XF+i55).— This  report  deals  witb 
the  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  synthetic  nitric  acid,  cyanamid,  syn- 
thetic ammonia,  and  aluminum  nitrid  industries,  with  the  different  processes 
of  manufacture  involved  in  these  industries,  and  with  th^r  relative  commercial 
standing. 

Experiments  with  phosphatic  manures  on  srreen  crops  {Indian  Tea  Assoc., 
8ci,  Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  No.  4  {1916),  pp.  94-99) .—FlSit  experiments  with  a 
number  of  green  crops,  including  white  and  brown  cowpeas,  on  an  add  soil 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  to  determine  the  relative  fertHlzing  value  of  a  ao- 
called  basic  phosphate,  degelatinized  bones,  superphosphate,  and  basic  slag 
showed  that  in  their  order  the  phosphorus  fertilizers  produced  increases  in 
crop  yield  of  38,  164,  278,  and  273  per  cent  The  basic  phosphate  was  very 
slow  in  action  and  Is  considered  unsuitable  for  growing  green  crops  on  this  soiL 
The  bone  fertilizer  gave  rapid  results,  but  was  expensive,  and  its  immediate 
effect  for  the  same  price  did  not  compare  well  with  that  of  superphosphate  and 
basic  slag.  In  the  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  no  Increase  In  crop  was  obtained 
from  the  use  of  nitrogenous  and  potasslc  manures. 

A  table  showing  the  relative  costs  of  the  fertilizers  for  equal  efficiencies  is 
also  included. 

The  solubility  of  different  phosphates  and  their  utilization  by  oats  and 
Lx^uckwheat,  T.  Pfehteb,  W.  Sii£1£xbmacheb,  and  W.  Rathicann  {Landw.  Vers. 
Stat.,  87  {1915),  No.  9^,  pp.  iW-«4).— Pot-culture  experiments  with  oats  and 
buckwheat  and  laboratory  experiments  with  dicalcium  and  tricaldum  phoe- 
plates  and  a  coral  rock  phosphate  are  reported,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  add  of  the  phosphates  to  the  crops 
and  the  relation  of  its  availability  to  its  solubility  in  water  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxid.  The  dicalcium  phosphate  contained  60.65  per  cent  phosphoric 
add,  the  tricaldum  phosphate  40.75  per  cent,  and  the  coral  phosphate  39.82  per 
cent.  The  last-named  phosphate  contained  10.78  per  cent  phosphoric  add 
soluble  in  2  per  cent  dtric  add. 

It  was  found  that  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates  as  indicated  by  water 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  did  not  always  correspond  with  the  availability 
of  the  phosphoric  add  as  indicated  by  the  cropping  experiments.  The  buck- 
wheat was  better  able  to  assimilate  phosphoric  add  from  difficultly  soluble 
phosphates  than  was  oats,  this  being  attributed  to  the  content  of  organic  adds 
in  the  root  sap. 

Bzperlments  on  the  action  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  different  Thomas 
meals,  Tacks,  Geblach,  Schneidbwind,  Habelhoff,  and  Eberhart  {Landto. 
Vers.  Stat,  87  {1915),  No.  9^,  pp.  89-95,  pU.  (>).— Reports  from  five  German 
experiment  stations  of  cropping  experiments  with  19  different  types  of  Thomas 
meal  are  reported,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  the  relation  between 
the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  the  different  meals  as  indicated  by 
cropping  experiments  and  the  availability  as  determined  by  the  2  per  cent 
dtric-acid  method.  It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the 
method  employing  ammonium  dtrate  solution  containing  1.4  per  cent  free 
dtric  acid  for  determining  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  add  of  Thomas 
meal. 

Phosphates  and  phosphatic  marls  {Pla.  Quart.  BuL  Dept.  Agr.,  96  {1916), 
No.  1,  pp.  169-159). --ThiB  section  of  the  report  contains  the  results  of  analyses 
of  31  samples  of  Florida  phosphates  and  phosphatic  maris. 
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Idaho  phosphate  resources,  R.  N.  Bell  (Jour,  Bleotricity,  S6  {1916),  No.  IS, 
pp.  243-246). — ^The  details  of  the  fertilizer  resources  of  Idaho  and  Montana 
are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  extensive  beds  of  what  Is  considered 
high-grade  rock  phosphate  In  Idaho. 

Investifiration  of  a  reported  discovery  of  phosphate  In  Alberta,  H.  S.  DS 
ScHMiD  (Canada  Dept.  Mines,  Mines  Branch  Bui.  12  (1916),  pp.  IV-^-SS,  pU. 
13,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  report  deals  with  the  geology,  general  characteristics,  and 
extent  of  a  phosphate  bed  near  Banff,  Alberta. 

It  was  found  that  the  deposit  possesses  an  average  thickness  of  about  12 
In.  and  contains  an  average  of  about  43.7  per  cent  of  trlcalclum  phosphate  and 
43.3  per  cent  of  Insoluble  matter,  chiefly  silica.  From  the  data  obtained  It  is 
assumed  that  there  are  10  square  miles  of  beds,  or  26,187,600  short  tons,  of  phos- 
phate rock.  "There  are  at  least  two  outcrops  of  the  phosphate  bed  that  are 
conveniently  situated  as  regards  accessibility  and  transportation  facilities,  the 
one  being  about  4  miles  from  Banff  station  and  the  other  hardly  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  railroad.  While  unsulted  to  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate 
by  the  sulphurlc-acld  method,  owing  to  the  low  content  of  tricalclc  phosphate 
.  .  .  and  to  the  large  amount  of  silica  present  .  .  .  the  Alberta  rock  would 
possibly  prove  suitable  for  treatment  by  one  of  the  thermic  processes  that  have 
lately  been  proposed  to  supplant  the  sulphurlc-acld  method." 

Becent  progress  of  mineralogy  in  relation  to  soils:  The  investiffation  of 
potash  and  phosphate  beds,  B.  Qossneb  (Forstw.  Centbl.,  n.  aer.,  38  (1916), 
No9.  1,  pp.  1-18;  2,  pp.  77-84,  figs.  6).— This  article  deals  briefly  with  the 
mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  principal  known  deposits  of  phosphates  and 
potash  salts  in  the  world.  A  list  of  nine  references  to  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  Included. 

Conservation  of  potassium,  J.  W.  Ames  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  (1916),  No. 
5,  pp.  155-158). — ^Thls  article  deals  with  the  liberation  of  the  potassium  of  the 
soil  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  lime,  and  organic  matter,  and  reports  the  results 
of  analyses  made  at  the  station  of  crop  residues  and  solid  and  liquid  manure 
wltli  special  reference  to  potash  content 

Lime  as  a  soil  improver,  H.  J.  Dannfelt  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och 
Tidskr.,  54  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  4^-n57).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  beneficial 
influences  of  lime  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils,  attention 
being  drawn,  however,  to  Its  injurious  action.  In  excessive  amounts,  on  soil 
bacteria. 

Injury  to  plant  growth  by  caustic  lime,  Rothebt  (Jour.  Landw.,  63  (1915), 
No.  3,  pp.  227-232). — Pot  experiments  with  barley  on  mild  loam  soil  and  a 
red  sand,  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  caustic  lime  may  be  used  on 
heavy  and  light  soils  without  Injury  to  plant  growth  and  the  Influence  of 
caustic  lime  on  nitrate  formation  In  these  soils,  are  reported. 

Caustic  lime  was  added  to  the  loam  soil  In  amounts  of  0.25,  0.5,  and  0.75 
per  cent  and  to  sand  in  amounts  of  0.05,  0.1,  and  0.25  per  cent.  The  growth 
of  barley  plants  on  the  loam  soil  was  retarded  from  the  beginning  with  the 
largest  lime  addition,  and  after  a  short  time  with  the  medium  lime  addition. 
In  the  sand  cultures  no  difference  in  plant  growth  was  observed  in  the  begin- 
ning between  limed  and  unllmed  soil.  The  crop  yield  in  the  loam  soil  was 
greatly  reduced  by  liming,  being  smaller  the  greater  the  amount  of  lime  added, 
but  in  sand  was  favorably  Influenced,  this  being  more  marked  with  the  smaller 
amounts  of  lime  added.  Liming  Increased  nitrate  formation  in  both  sand  and 
loam  soils,  this  usually  being  greater  with  the  smaller  lime  additions. 

These  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  excessive  liming  of  light  sand 
soils  may  be  injurious  owing  to  the  Increase  and  loss  of  nitrates  and  the 
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decrease  of  hoiniifl  content,  bnt  that  this  is  not  so  likely  to  occar  In  heavier 

The  eensitlveneM  of  difPerent  lupines  and  other  plants  to  lime»  L.  Hxltnks 
iPraki,  Bl.  P/lamenbau  u.  SchiUg,  n.  «er.,  IS  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  5S-4^9,  Af-  D-— 
The  author  reviews  experiments  by  himself  and  others,  the  results  of  which 
are  taken  to  indicate  that  lime  chlorosis  of  lupines  and  the  chlorotic  appear- 
ances of  other  kinds  of  plants  which  are  attributed  to  an  excess  of  lime  in 
the  soil  may  be  obviated  by  spraying  with  solutions  of  iron  salta  It  is  con- 
cluded that  the  sensitiveness  of  lupines  to  lime  is  due  to  the  injurious  action 
of  the  lime  on  the  nodule  bacteria. 

Xagnesia  and  plant  growth*  B.  O.  Asroif  iJ<mr,  Agr,  INew  Zeal.],  11  (191$), 
No.  S,  pp.  49S-602,  figs.  5).— The  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  Is 
briefly  reviewed,  and  the  rather  general  results  of  pot  and  field  experiments 
on  New  Zealand  soils  containing  an  injurious  excess  of  magnesia  are  reported. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  *'  if  in  a  soil  the  amount  of  magnesia 
exceeds  that  of  the  lime.  Judged  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  such  excess  be  deemed  to  be  injurious,  a  great  number  of  New 
Zealand  soils,  according  to  analytical  records,  stand  in  immediate  need  of  some 
form  of  lime  from  this  cause  alone.  ...  If  the  excess  be  Judged  by  a  weak 
acid  solution,  the  number  of  known  soils  with  an  injurious  amount  of  mag- 
nesium in  them  becomes  narrowed  down  to  a  few  localities  in  the  Nelson 
Province.  ...  As  to  the  remedy  for  excessive  magnesia  in  the  soil.  ...  In 
extreme  cases  land  plaster  (gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime)  or  larger  dressings 
of  ground  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime)  should  be  applied." 

[Trials  with  bacteriaed  peat  and  magnesium  sulphate],  J.  Dunlop  (Mid- 
land Agr.  and  Dairy  Col.,  Rpt,  Field  TriaU  Col.  Farms,  1915,  pp.  55-^).— 
Tests  of  bacterized  peat  used  on  wheat,  hay,  and  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  700  Iba. 
per  acre  and  of  manganese  sulphate  used  on  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  25  lbs. 
per  acre  gave  negative  resulta  ''Apparently,  therefore,  little  or  no  help  is 
to  be  got  fh>m  either  *  humogen '  or  sulphate  of  manganese  in  increasing  food 
production.*' 

[Fertiliser  analyses],  R.  B.  Rose  and  F.  T.  Wilson  (Fla.  Qtuirt.  BuL  Dept. 
Agr.,  26  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  56-96).— This  section  of  the  report  contains  actual 
and  guarantied  analyses  of  422  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials 
offered  for  sale  in  Florida  during  1915. 

Commercial  fertilisers:  What  they  contain  and  their  uses,  W  H.  Stboxto 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  665  (1916),  pp.  11,  fig.  1).— This  bulletin  discusses  the 
composition,  valuation,  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  reports  the  results 
of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  85  samples  of  licensed  fertilizers  and  t&t- 
tilizing  materials  and  analyses  of  12  samples  of  unlicensed  fertilizers  and 
ground  limestone  offered  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  during  1915,  and  summarizes 
the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Miscellaneous  samples,  limestones,  marls,  shells,  L.  Hbimbttxger  (Fla. 
Quart.  Bui.  Dept.  Agr.,  66  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  169-167) .—^Thia  section  of  the 
report  contains  the  results  of  analyses  of  47  miscellaneous  samples  of  Florida 
limestones,  marls,  and  shells. 

AOBICXriTIIKAI  BOTAHT. 

Pfefler  Jubilee  Irolume  (Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.  {Fringsheim},  66  (1916),  Pfeffer^ 
Festschr.,  pp.  XVI'\'866,  pis.  11,  figs,  tf^).— This  volume,  in  honor  of  Wilhelm 
Pfefftf ,  commenMwates  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doctorate  and  the  seven- 
tieth of  his  birth.  In  addition  to  the  artides  noted  elsewhere  In  this  issue,  It 
contains  the  following  contributions:  The  Influence  of  Oentrifugal  Force  on 
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Mants,  by  F.  M.  Andrews ;  TMosffirUlwn  jenense  and  its  Reaction  to  Light  Stim- 
ulus, by  J.  Buder;  Spore  Generation  and  Release  by  Coprinus  sterquiUnus,  by 
A.  H.  R.  Bnller ;  The  Distribution  of  Certain  liiyerworts  of  the  Malay  Region, 
by  D.  H.  Campbell ;  Physiological  Fragments  from  a  Tropical  Forest,  by  F.  C 
von  Faber ;  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Studies  on  the  Flowers  of  the  Orchid 
Genera  Catasetum  and  Cycnoches,  by  H.  R.  von  Guttenberg;  Gas  Exchange  in 
the  Marine  Algae,  by  R.  Harder;  Disorganization  of  the  Tapetum  Cells  in 
Pollen  Sacs  of  Angiosperms,  by  H.  O.  Juel;  Growth  and  Rest  of  Tr<q;»ical 
Trees,  by  G.  Klebs;  Nutritive  Physiology  of  Extreme  Atmospheric  Bpiphytes, 
by  R.  Lieske ;  Problems  Regarding  the  Twining  of  Plants,  by  H.  Miehe ;  Studies 
on  Prothallia  of  Ferns  with  Regard  to  Imbedded  Antheridia  and  Apogamy,  by 
D.  M.  Mottier ;  The  Behavior  of  Twining  Plants  in  Darkness,  by  F.  C.  New- 
combe  ;  A  Multiple  Clinostat,  by  G.  Peirce ;  and  Laws  Regarding  the  Compensa- 
tion Relations  of  Parallel  and  Opposed  Light  and  Mass  Impulse,  by  A.  Sperlich. 

A  convenient  modification  of  the  porometer,  R.  C.  Knight  (New  Phyiol,,  H 
(1915),  No,  6-7,  pp.  21t-216,  fig.  1), — ^The  author  describes  a  form  of  porometer 
which  he  has  devised,  with  a  typical  experiment  illustrating  its  use.  Some 
advantages  are  claimed  for  this  form  over  that  used  by  Darwin  and  Ports 
(B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  222). 

On  the  use  of  the  porometer  in  stomatal  investigation,  R.  C.  Knight  {Atm. 
Bot.  [London\,  SO  {1916),  No.  117,  pp.  67-76,  figs.  7).— This  is  an  account  of 
preliminary  experiments  carried  out  looking  to  discovery  of  possible  sources  of 
error  in  work  done  with  the  porometer  above  mentioned.  These  include  tem- 
porary deformations  of  the  leaf  due  to  pressure  differences,  the  tendency  of 
stomata  to  close  when  air  is  drawn  continuously  through  them,  the  temporary 
tendency  to  close  after  rough  handling,  and  the  disproportionately  great  resist- 
ance offered  by  intercellular  spaces.  In  the  plants  investigated  there  was  a 
considerable  similarity  in  the  behavior  of  the  stomata  of  different  leaves,  but 
still  more  in  that  of  those  of  the  same  leaf.  Stomata  of  a  mature  healthy  leaf 
may  open  more  widely  than  those  of  either  a  very  young  or  very  old  leaf. 

A  description  of  a  recordincr  porometer  and  a  note  on  stomatal  behavior 
dnrlnsr  wilting,  C.  G.  P.  Laidlaw  and  R.  C.  Knight  {Ann.  Bot  {Londonl,  SO 
{1916),  No.  117,  pp.  47-^6,  figs,  d).— The  apparatus  here  described  is  essentially 
a  continuously  acting,  self-recording  modification  of  the  porometer  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  paper  noted  above.  A  constant-pressure  aspirator  is  employed  to 
draw  air  through  the  leaf,  and  the  speed  of  the  air  stream  (inferentially  also 
the  relative  size  of  the  stomatal  apertures)  is  measured  by  the  rate  of  flow. 
The  results  obtained  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  to  show  close  agree- 
ment with  the  observation  of  Darwin  and  Pertz  that  in  case  of  a  leaf  detached 
from  the  plant  the  stomata  opened  temporarily  before  their  final  closure,  the 
phenomenon  being  ascribed  to  wilting. 

The  gas  exchanges  of  water  plants,  H.  Knixp  {Jahrb.  WUm.  Bot.  {Fringi- 
heim^,  56  {1915),  Pfeffer-Festchr.,  pp.  460-^10) .—Th\B  is  a  contribution  on  the 
method  of  bubble  counting,  and  the  several  sections  deal  with  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  bubbles  as  related  to  the  rapidity  of  their  formation,  the  effect  of 
water  movement  on  bubble  production,  the  interruption  of  bubble  production 
by  interruptions  of  the  light  supply,  and  a  new  method  of  ascertaining  the 
minimum  light  intensity  required  for  assimilation. 

Synthetic  processes  in  plants,  H,  P.  Botskn-Jbnbbn  {Jahrb.  WUs.  Bot. 
IPringsheim],  56  {1915),  Pfeffer-Festschr.,  pp.  431-446). — Continuing  earlier 
work  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  127),  the  experiments  described  are  claimed  to  have 
shown  that  two  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  germination  of  peas.  In  the 
first  of  these  cane  sugar  is  utilised,  partly  f6r  growth,  partly  for  respiration. 
Separated  cotyledons  show  a  decrease  of  cane  sugar.    In  the  second  stage  the 
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same  material  Is  present  In  the  cotyledons  as  the  transferable  form  of  starch. 
The  concentration  of  cane  sogar  is  greater  in  the  cotyledons  than  in  the  embryo 
and  increases  in  the  former  when  they  are  SQ;>arated,  decreasing  in  the  latter 
under  that  condition.  The  cotyledons  contain  only  small  proportions  of  reduc- 
ing sugar. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  cane  sugar  is  not  indicated  by  the  results  obtained  in 
these  experiments.  The  formation  of  cane  sugar  from  maltose  is  considered 
improbable,  but  it  is  thought  that  starch  may  be  hydrolyzed  to  monosaccharids, 
and  that  this  material  may  then  form  saccharose.  It  is  considered  probable 
that  both  monosaccharids  and  disaccharids  may  appear  as  translocable  forms  of 
starch. 

Some  experiments  on  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  growth 
in  Pisum  sativum,  I.  LsrrcH  {Ann.  Bot  ILandan],  SO  (1916),  No.  117,  pp.  25- 
46,  pi,  1,  figs,  10, — In  experiments  with  P.  9ativum  the  author  has  found  that 
the  relation  of  growth  to  temperature  can  be  expressed  by  a  uniform  curve  from 
—2  to  29°  G.  Above  this  point  the  relation  can  no  longer  be  expressed  as  a 
curve,  each  higher  temperature  requiring  a  different  curve  to  show  the  rate  of 
growth  in  successive  intervals  of  time.  Between  30  and  40*"  these  are  not  sim- 
ple time  curves.  A  well-marked  optimum  appears  to  lie  between  28  and  30*,  and 
the  maximum  rate  temperature  appears  to  be  30.8*.   A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Sap  ascent,  B.  B.  (}opeland  (Jahrb,  Wi99,  Bot.  [PringsheSni],  56  {1915), 
Pfeffer-Festschr,,  pp.  447-459,  fig.  1), — Reviewing  the  literature  of  the  forces 
concerned  in  the  elevation  of  sap  in  plants,  the  author  describes  experiments 
carried  out,  claiming  that  living  cells  are  not  essential  to  the  ascent  of  water 
in  stems  and  that  diiferences  in  pressure  of  water  columns  in  plant  stems  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  diiferences  in  pressure  in  tubes  containing  water  col- 
ums  of  the  same  height. 

The  cohesion  theory  of  water  movement,  O.  Rbnnxb  {Jahrh.  WiS8,  Bot. 
lPring9heim},  56  {1915),  Pfeffer-Festschr,,  pp.  617-667,  pi.  Jf,  figs.  4;  «&«.  <« 
NaturtoisMCMChaften,  S  {1915),  No.  10,  p,  lS6).—The  author  has  studied  the 
forces  and  resistances  concerned  with  water  movement  in  plants,  more  par- 
ticularly as  noted  in  connection  with  deformation  of  the  annulus  in  fern  spor- 
angia. Evidence  was  obtained  in  the  study  of  water  in  the  cells  of  the  annulus 
of  a  degree  of  tension  amounting  in  extreme  cases  to  350  atmospheres. 

Cohesion  and  osmosis,  G.  Steinbbinck  {Ber,  Deui,  Bot.  Qesell.,  53  {1915), 
No.  8,  pp.  4^1-460), — ^This  is  a  review  of  several  contributions  bearing  upon 
questions  of  cohesion  and  osmosis,  giving  more  particular  attention  to  recent 
work  by  Renner  as  above  noted. 

The  cohesion  of  water  in  the  annulus  of  the  sporangium  in  ferns,  A. 
Ubspbung  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Qesell.,  SS  {1915),  No,  S,  pp.  155-162,  figs.  «).— The 
author  claims  to  have  found  that  distilled  water  in  the  cells  of  the  sporanglal 
annulus  in  ferns  developed  a  tension  of  about  300  atmospheres. 

Views  of  biological  adsorption  phenomena,  F.  Ozapek  {Jahrb,  WUs,  Bot, 
iPringsfieiml,  56  {1915),  Pfeffer-Festschr.,  pp.  84-111).— Th\a  is  a  review  of 
some  investigations  and  opinions  since  1803  regarding  adsorption  and  related 
phenomena,  dealing  somewhat  particularly  with  the  more  recent  developments 
concerning  phenomena  of  the  colloidal  state  and  cell  behavior  in  connection 
therewith. 

Studies  on  the  entrance  of  salts  into  living  cells,  H.  Fitting  (Jahrb.  Wiss. 
Bot.  iPringsheimI,  56  (1915),  Pfeffer-Festschr.,  pp.  1-64,  fiff*-  d).— The  several 
divisions  of  this  report  deal  with  the  method  involved,  the  rapidity  of  entrance 
of  potassium  nitrate  into  the  cc^l,  the  association  of  this  salt  with  a  decrease 
of  permeability  to  water,  the  causation  of  alterations  in  permeability  for  this 
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salt,  the  permeability  relattons  of  other  salts,  and  a  discussion  of  the  facts  ob- 
senred. 

In  leaves  of  Rhcto  dimolOTy  plasmolysis  was  rapid,  reaching  its  maximum  In 
about  15  minutes,  and  then  showing  a  reversal.  Preliminary  experiments  with 
other  objects  are  said  to  indicate  that  the  influence  of  salts  on  the  permeability 
of  plasma  may  prove  to  be  more  widely  prevalent  than  it  is  now  known  to  be. 
No  support  was  found  for  the  view  that  decrease  of  permeability  is  referable  to 
injury  of  the  protoplasm.  These  experiments  are  considered  to  throw  light  on 
the  nonreversal  of  plasmolysis  as  sometimes  observed,  also  to  show  that  the  in- 
flow of  salts  does  not  necessarily  proceed  as  far  as  equilibrium  of  the  internal 
ond  the  external  solutions.  They  are  said  also  not  to  support  the  lipoid  theory 
regarding  the  uptake  of  nutrient  materials. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Absorption  of  ions  by  plants,  B.  Pantanelu  {Jahrb.  Wis9.  Bot.  [Prings-  ^ 
Aeim],  5tf  Kl^l^)^  Pfe1fer'F€9t8ehr,f  pp.  689-75^). — ^The  author  reports  investi- 
gations bearing  upon  the  questions  of  the  dependence  between  uptake  of  cations 
and  that  of  anions,  changes  in  chemical  reaction  of  the  medium  external  to 
the  plant  following  ionization,  antagonistic  influences  of  ions  as  affecting  up- 
take, influence  of  concentration,  curves  of  uptake,  and  mechanics  of  salt  ab- 
sorption. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  uptake  of  a  salt  by  living  plasma  is  a  phenomenon  of 
adsorption.  Ions  of  salts  are  absorbed  separately  and  not  in  salt  molecules  as 
wholes,  cation  and  anion  being  generally  absorbed  in  different  proportions.  Ion 
adsorption  is  independent  of  water  adsorption.  Its  rapidity  differs  with  the 
nature  of  the  ions  involved  and  with  time,  but  not  uniformly.  Above  a  certain 
cx>ncentration,  all  ions  lead  to  an  increase  of  speciflc  permeability,  thus  opening 
up  a  new  field  to  adsorption.  Evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  separateness  of 
extrapermeability  and  intrapermeability  in  this  connection.  Slight  narcosis 
decreases  uptake  of  most,  but  not  all,  tons.  Apparently,  undetermined  physio- 
logical factors  are  operative.  Slight  narcosis  may  oppose  uptake  of  nutritive 
ions  and  may  favor  that  of  injurious  ones. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Concerning  the  comparative  rapidity  of  absorption  of  anions  and  cations 
by  plants,  B.  Bobko  and  B.  N.  SinskaH  {Iz  RetsuVt,  Veget,  Opytov  Lab,  Rabot  ^ 
(Aec.  Trav.  Lab,  Agran,),  9  (191S),  pp.  448-456), — ^Barley,  lupine,  and  pumpkin 
were  grown  in  the  presence  of  potassium,  ammonium,  magnesium,  and  calcium 
sulphates.  In  another  test  barley  alone  was  grown  with  potassium,  sodium, 
ammonium,  and  calcium  chlorids. 

With  sulphates  it  was  definitely  found  that  the  ions  are  absorbed  independ- 
ently, although  no  such  pronounced  deviation  from  the  original  ratio  as  reported 
by  Pantanelli  was  observed  between  the  absorption  of  the  cation  and  the  anion. 
The  same  experiment  showed  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  absorption 
of  certain  ions  and  changes  in  alkalinity,  but  no  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non is  advanced.  With  chlorids,  absorption  of  anions  by  barley  prevailed  over 
absorption  of  cations  in  all  cases  except  that  of  ammonium  chlorid. 

On  the  question  of  the  equivalent  absorption  of  anions  and  cations  by 
plants,  O.  I.  RiTicAN  (RrrricAN)  (Iz  RezuVt.  Veget,  Opytov  Lab,  Rabot  (Rec, 
Trav,  Lab,  Agron,),  9  {191$),  pp,  505-51S), — ^These  experiments  were  carried 
out  with  peas  to  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  absorption  of  the  anions 
and  cations  of  calcium  salts.  The  plants  were  grown  in  the  dark  as  well  as 
in  the  light  and  examined  at  various  stages  of  development. 

It  was  found  that  in  all  cases,  tlie  anions  and  the  cations  of  the  chlorids 
and  the  sulphates  were  absorbed  at  the  same  rate,  but  with  a  tendency  to  a 
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somewhat  greater  assimilation  of  the  calcium  On  the  other  hand,  the  anions 
of  the  nitrates  and  the  phosphates  were  absorbed  in  considerably  lari^er 
amounts  than  the  calcium  ions.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  alworbed 
anions  and  cations  in  these  cases  was  so  large  that  in  no  way  could  it  be 
accounted  for  as  a  possible  experimental  error. 

Effect  of  osmotic  pressure  in  nutrient  solutions  on  plant  growth,  A.  A. 
Stol'gane  {Iz  RezuVt,  Veget  Opytov  Lab.  Robot  (Aec.  Trwo.  Lab.  Agron.^^ 
9  {191S),  pp.  SlJ^SOt  pi.  i).-— The  object  of  the  author*s  experiments  was  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  osmotic  pressure  in  nutrient  solutions  on  the  gea- 
eral  development  of  plants  and  on  their  absorption  of  nitrogen.  Flax  and  bar- 
ley were  grown  in  sand  and  water  cultures  to  which  various  combinations  of 
nutrient  solutions  were  added  containing  ammonium  nitrate  as  well  as  sodium 
chlorid,  potassium  chlorld,  magnesium  sulphate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  sodlom 
sulphate. 

It  was  found  that  the  plants  can  resist  only  a  comparatively  low  osmotic 
pressure,  which,  however,  when  not  exceeding  two  atmospheres,  as  was  the  case 
with  sodium  chlorid,  has  even  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  growth.  Growth 
was  retarded  by  increased  osmotic  pressure  and  all  the  v^etative  processes 
may  be  checked  entirely  if  the  pressure  becomes  much  higher  than  two  atmoa- 
pheres.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  increased  with  increase  of  pressure,  but  Its 
total  amount  as  shown  in  the  yield  was  diminished  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  osmotic  pressure  was  comparatively  low. 

Stimulants  of  plant  growth,  F.  V.  Ohisikov  (T.  Tschibixow)  {Iz  RetuPt, 
Veget  Opytov  Lab,  Rabot  {Rec.  Trav.  Lab.  Agron.),  9  il91S),  pp.  45i-455). — 
This  work  is  a  continuation  of  experiments  of  the  previous  year,  potassium  per- 
manganate, manganese  chlorid,  molybdic  acid,  sodium  tungstate,  uranlmn 
nitrate,  and  iron  sulphate  being  tested  as  stimulants  of  plant  growth  with 
Persian  wheat,  Swedish  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  peas  grown  in  sand  cultures. 

With  wheat  it  was  found  that  all  the  stimulants  gave  more  or  less  positive 
results,  while  with  the  other  plants  the  results  were  variable.  When  two 
stimulants  were  present  together  in  the  same  culture,  their  combined  effect 
represented  very  closely  the  aggregate  action  of  the  two  chemicals  taken  sepa- 
rately. Uranium  nitrate  and  sodium  tungstate  increased  the  quantity  of  seeds 
in  peas.  The  largest  general  increase  of  yield  for  wheat  was  obtained  with 
manganese  chlorid,  and  for  peas  with  uranium  nitrate. 

The  metabolism  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  etiolated  shoots  of  barley 
nourished  on  ammonium  salts,  A.  I.  Sicibnov  {Iz  RezuTt.  Veget.  Opyftov  Lab. 
Rabot  (Rec.  Trav.  Lab.  Agron.),  9  {191S),  pp.  47(^04). — Bxperiments  carried 
out  with  carbamid,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  anmionlum  chlorid,  the  ammoniiim 
nitrate  and  chlorid  being  used  with  and  without  the  addition  of  calcium  car- 
bonate and  calcium  sulphate,  demonstrated  that  seedlings  of  barley  absorb  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonium  salts  very  energetically  during  the  first  days  of 
growth,  showing  also  an  increased  activity  in  the  formation  of  asparagin. 
Later  on  the  rate  of  absorption  gradually  decreased,  but  this  was  not  found 
to  be  due  to  the  lessening  of  osmotic  pressure  in  the  solutions. 

Oalcium  salts  influenced  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  from  ammonium  salts 
and  stimulated  the  formation  of  asparagin,  as  well  as  the  splitting  of  proteins. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  nitrates  was  absorbed  with  equal  energy. 

Assimilation  of  nitrogen  from  ammonium  salts  and  accumulation  of  am- 
monium salts  in  the  tissues  were  in  reverse  proportion.  This  fact  is  connected 
with  the  consumption  of  carbohydrates  and  is  analogous  to  the  behaylor  of 
etiolated  seedlings  of  lupines,  plants  poor  in  carbohydrates. 

Absorption  of  ne^ntlve  Ions  by  seedlings  of  barley  was  found  to  take  place 
only  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  experiment 
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Ctmemdag  fhe  relation  of  etiolated  shoots  of  maiae  and  lupine  to  am- 
monium salts  and  nitrates,  D.  N.  PafliviSHNiKoy  {Iz  BezuTt.  Veget,  Opytov 
Lab.  Babot  {Rec.  Trav.  Lab.  Agron.),  9  (191S),  pp.  559-565).— This  is  a  brief 
account  of  some  nnpubllsbed  erperimentB  conducted  at  the  Moscow  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Russia  by  the  late  S.  I.  KallnUn. 

These  experiments  show  that  ammonium  salts  as  well  as  nitrates  serve  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen  in  etiolated  maize  plants.  However,  more  nitrogen  is  ab- 
sorbed from  ammoniom  salts  than  from  nitrates,  and,  as  regards  the  latter, 
calcium  nitrate  aroears  to  be  a  better  source  of  nitrogen  than  sodium  nitrate. 
With  lupines,  ammonium  clilorid  caused  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  a  lower  asparagin 
content,  and  a  higher  ammonium  content  Nitrates  did  not  bring  about  so 
great  an  absorption  of  nitrogen  or  formation  of  proteins  in  lupines  as  in  maize. 

Stereochemistrj  and  the  biological  action  of  ammonium  compounds,  F. 
Plate  {AtH  R.  Acoad.  Uncei,  Rend.  CI.  Soi.  FU.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  9er.,  2S  (1914), 
II,  No.  7,  pp.  292-^6). --^he  author  thinks  that  the  diverse  action  of  the  chlorid 
and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  as  shown  by  the  behavior  of  plants  in  nutritive 
solutions,  is  due  to  dilferences  in  the  stereochemistry  of  these  compounds,  which 
are  discussed. 

The  action  of  ammonium  compounds  on  Avena  sativa,  F.  Platb  {AtH  R. 
Acoad.  Lined,  Rend.  01.  Soi.  PU.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  U  (1915),  I,  No.  $,  pp.  146- 
148). — The  author  takes  occasion  to  point  out  and  correct  certain  typographical 
errors  said  to  have  passed  undetected  in  the  contribution  above  n<^^  and  to 
indicate  the  methods  employed  in  the  further  study  of  this  subject  as  now  in 
progress. 

The  direct  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  plants,  Bva  Mamxli 
and  G.  Poixaoci  {Atti  R.  Acoad.  Linoei,  Rend.  01.  BcL  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  5. 
$er.,  24  (1915),  /,  No.  9,  pp.  966-971).— This  is  mainly  a  discussion  of  reports 
and  views  of  the  authors  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  688;  81,  p.  228)  and  of  others  noting 
some  probable  causes  of  error  or  insufficiency  in  work  on  this  subject 

The  question  of  absorption  and  utilisation  of  chlorids  by  plants,  A.  8.  i^ 
Kablukov  {Iz  RezuVt.  Veget.  Opytov  Lab.  Rabot  {Rec.  Trav.  Lab.  Agron.),  9 
{191$),  pp.  551-^58). — ^In  these  experiments  lupine  and  barley  seedlings  were 
transferred  to  solutions  of  magnesium,  calcium,  ammonium,  and  potassium 
chlorids.  The  anion  was  absorbed  in  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  cation 
only  in  the  case  of  barley  grown  with  sodium  chlorid.  In  all  the  remaining 
cases  the  absorption  of  the  anions  and  cations  was  practically  equivalent 

Magnesium  in  dhlorotic  or  discolored  plants,  Bva  Mamsli  {Atti  B.  Aooad. 
lAnoei,  Rend.  01.  Soi,  Fi9.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  9er.,  24  {1915),  I,  No.  S,  pp.  292- 
S67). — Comparative  analysis  is  said  to  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  magnesium 
in  chlorotic  or  discolored  leaves  or  leaf  parts  than  in  normal  portions  of  the 
same  plant  Willst&tter's  studies  in  this  connection,  previously  noted  by  the 
author  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  828),  are  again  discussed. 

The  influence  of  phosphorus  and  magnesium  on  dhlorophjll  formation, 
Eva  Mamxu  {Atti  R.  Aocad.  Uncei,  Bend.  Ok  Sci.  Fi$.,  Mat.  e  Nai.,  5.  <6r.,  24 
{1915),  I,  No.  7,  pp.  755-769).— This  is  largely  a  review  of  the  work  and  views 
of  various  investigators  on  this  subject  as  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  author, 
noted  above  or  set  forth  in  the  present  report,  which  is  made  on  studies  carried 
out  with  Zed  mays  and  Polygonum  fagopyrum  in  a  nutritive  solution  lacking 
magnesiuuL  The  plants  were  etiolated  or  pale  green  and  the  chloroplasts  were 
abnormal  in  form  as  well  as  in  color,  while  plants  similarly  treated  but  de- 
prived of  phosphorus  were  normal  in  these  respects. 

The  infinenos  of  the  pyrroUe  add  nucleus  on  the  formation  of  chloro- 
phyll, G.  PorxAOCT  and  B.  Onoo  {Atti  R.  Aooad.  Uneeiy  Rend.  01.  Soi.  Fit.,  Mat. 
e  Nat.,  5.  «er.,  24  {1915),  II,  No.  i,  pp.  $7-^9),— It  Is  stated  that  in  case  of 
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Zea  mays,  germinated  in  a  nutritive  medium  free  from  iron  but  oontalning  a 
very  small  proportion  of  magnesium  pyrrolic  carbonate,  the  plantiets  when  20 
days  old  were  well  developed  and  normally  green  while  the  control,  wMch 
lacked  this  magnesium  compound,  remained  backward  and  showed  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  green,  which  was  confined  to  the  first  two  leaves. 

The  effect  of  the  concentration  of  the  nutrient  solution  on  the  growth  of 
barley  and  wheat  in  water  cultures,  Winifred  E.  Bbxnchlxy  {Ann.  Boi, 
[London^,  SO  {1916),  No,  117,  pp.  TJ-^O,  pi,  1,  figs.  4).— It  is  stated  that  in  case 
of  barley  and  wheat  grown  in  nutrient  solutions  under  favorable  conditions 
the  concentration  influences  greatly  the  rate  and  total  of  growth  even  when  the 
balance  of  the  solution  approximates  a  constant  level.  Starvation  effects  w&e 
noted  at  much  higher  concentrations  than  reported  in  this  connection  by  some 
observers.  The  action  of  different  high  concentrations  of  constant  balance  has 
not  been  determined  and  it  is  considered  uncertain  whether  there  exists  a  dis- 
tinct optimum  or  a  range  of  equally  beneficial  concentrations. 

The  influence  of  strong  Bontgen  rays  on  the  germination  and  growth  of 
higher  plants,  M.  Koebnicke  {Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot,  {Pringtheim^,  56  {1915), 
Pfeffer-Fest9chr,,  pp.  416-430,  fig%.  4), — Giving  an  account  of  the  effects  of 
X-rays  of  varying  strength  on  different  plants,  the  author  states  that  these  rays 
XNirallel  other  rays  and  various  bodies  in  solution  in  their  biological  influences, 
inasmuch  as  heavier  dosage  checks  while  lighter  dosage  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plants  and  the  activity  of  the  process  which  normally  take  place 
within  them. 

Smoke  as  a  means  of  shortening  winter  rest,  H.  MouscH  {Vmsehau,  tO 
{1916),  No.  12,  pp.  2S0-2S3,  figs.  5). — Smoke  of  tobacco,  paper,  or  sawdust  gave 
essentially  the  same  result  in  hastening  the  resumption  of  activity  after  the 
winter  rest  period  in  case  of  several  common  plants  exposed  thereto  for  one  or 
two  days.  The  manner  in  which  these  results  are  produced  was  not  dis- 
covered. 

Botanical  diagnosis  of  smoke  injury  in  forests,  F.  W.  Nbgeb  {Naturwissen- 
sohaften,  4  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  85-90,  figs.  4), — Following  up  his  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  243)  by  alleging  a  degree  of  unreliability  of  certain  phenomena 
as  criteria  for  smoke  injury  to  forest  vegetation,  the  author  states  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  smoke  effects  should  resemble  more  or  less  those  of  drought  and 
frost,  since  each  results  in  the  killing  of  the  plasma  of  the  assimilating  cells, 
causing  a  sudden  loss  of  water  and  the  subsequent  drying  of  these  parts. 

Anomalies  in  Beta  vulgaris,  I,  H,  O.  MumcBATi  and  T.  V.  Zafpaboli  {Atti 
R.  Acad.  Uneei,  Rend.  CI.  8oi,  FU.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5,  ser.,  4  {1915),  I,  Nos.  11, 
pp.  1150-1158,  flga,  12;  12,  pp.  1296-1239,  figs,  9).— This  discussion  of  anomalies 
of  beets  inclules  cotyledonary  leaves,  fasciation,  ascidiform  leaf  structure, 
neurochorisis  affecting  the  median  nerve,  trumpet  formation  of  leaves,  filiform 
growth  of  leaves,  cortical  melanism,  degeneration  of  roots,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities. 

Studies  on  the  phylogeny  of  Nicotiana  tabacum,  G.  B.  Ak astasia  {Atti  B. 
Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  5,  «er.,  24  {1915),  I,  No.  11,  pp. 
1146-1150). — Giving  an  account  of  studies  carried  out  subsequently  to  those 
previously  reported  (E.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  685),  the  author  holds  that  JV^.  tabacum 
was  originally  derived  from  a  hybridization  of  the  two  forms  N.  rustica  and  N, 
petunioides. 

The  floral  biology  of  the  peach,  0.  Campbell  {Atti  B,  Accad.  lAncei,  Rend. 
CI.  8oi.  Fi9.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  24  {1915),  /,  J^o.  1,  pp.  68-73,  ftg$.  «).— This 
is  a  discussion  of  the  floral  characters  of  the  peach  considered  as  being  not  only 
of  biological  and  systematic,  but  also  of  agricultural,  importance. 
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The  floral  biology  of  the  almond,  O.  Oahpbell  {Atti  R,  Aooad.  lAnoei,  Bend. 
Ck  Sei.  FU.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  24  {1915),  /,  No.  S,  pp.  256-261,  ilg$.  «).— This 
is  a  discussion  of  anomalies  in  the  floral  parts  of  the  almond,  pointing  to  the 
necessity  for  study  bearing  upon  the  attainment  of  certainty  and  regularity  in 
the  output 

Chimeras  and  graft  hybrids,  J.  Bttdeb  {NatundSBensohaften,  S  {1915),  Nob. 
1,  pp.  6-d,  /Iff 8.  4;  2,  pp.  26-25,  fiffs.  6;  6,  pp.  66-66;  aba.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  129 
{1915),  No.  2,  p.  20). — ^The  author  discusses  the  conditions  for  the  production 
of  graft  hybrids  and  the  necessary  relations  of  the  cells  of  the  symblonts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  growing  point,  which  are  described  in  typical  forms. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Comparative  study  of  the  root  systems  and  leaf  areas  of  eom  and  the 
sorghums,  E.  C.  Milleb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Jour.  Affr.  Beaearch,  6  {1916),  No.  9, 
pp.  611-662,  pU.  7,  fiffs.  6). — ^The  methods  and  results  of  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Garden  City,  i^ns.,  substation  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  to 
determine  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  sorghum  plants  enabling  them  to 
withstand  severe  climatic  conditions  better  than  the  corn  plant,  are  described. 
The  data  secured,  together  with  a  summary  of  climatic  conditions,  are  given  In 
tables  and  discussed. 

In  all  stages  of  growth  the  primary  root  systems  were  found  equally  exten- 
sive, but  the  secondary  roots  of  the  sorghum  plants  as  compared  with  those  of 
com  were  twice  as  numerous  per  unit  of  primary  root  Both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roots  of  the  sorghums  were  found  to  be  more  fibrous  than  those  of  corn. 
A  study  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  aerial  portions  and  of  the  roots 
of  mature  plants  showed  an  average  ratio  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  grain,  stem, 
«nd  leaves  of  standard  Kafir  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  roots  of  15 : 1  and  14.9 : 1 
in  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  while  the  dry  weight  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
the  same  plants  was  on  the  average  10.9  times  that  of  the  root  weight  In  1914, 
and  10.1  times  the  root  weight  in  1915.  The  average  ratio  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  aerial  portions  of  dwarf  mllo  maize  to  the  weight  of  the  roots  was  found 
to  be  15.7: 1  in  1914  and  15: 1  in  1915.  The  weight  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
the  same  plants  was  9.6  times  and  8  times,  respectively,  the  weight  of  the  roots 
for  the  two  years.  The  weight  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Pride  of  Saline  com 
was  9.6  times  the  root  weight  in  1914  and  7.8  times  the  weight  of  the  root  sys- 
tem in  1915.  The  aerial  parts  of  dwarf  BlackhuU  Kafir  com  in  1915  showed  a 
weight  of  15.7  times  that  of  the  roots,  and  the  weight  of  the  stem  and  leaves 
8.9  times  the  weight  of  the  roots.  The  results  of  experiments  regarding  soil 
moisture  content  and  depth  of  root  penetration  seemed  to  show  that  under  the 
^TiaHng  conditions  very  little,  if  any,  depletion  of  soil  moisture  took  place  be- 
low the  depth  of  root  penetration. 

The  leaf  area  of  the  corn  plant  at  all  stages  of  its  growth  was  found  to  be 
ai^roximately  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Dwarf  Milo  maize  and  never  less  than 
1J5  times  that  of  BlackhuU  Kafir  com.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  sorghums 
would  have  the  advantage  over  the  com  plant  under  any  climatic  condition  tend- 
ing to  bring  about  a  loss  of  water  from  the  plants.  The  two  sorghums  as  com- 
pared to  the  corn  plant  have  only  one-half  the  leaf  surface  exposed  for  the 
eyaporation  of  water,  and  also  have  a  root  system  which.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  secondary  roots,  would  be  twice  as  eflicient  in  the  absorption  of  soil 
moisture. 

Contribution  to  the  question  of  spacing  and  feeding  the  individual  plant 
in  plant  breeding,  R.  LuDifSB  {Ztaohr.  PfUHUteneUehi.,  6  {1915),  No.  6,  pp. 
656-670). — ^This  article  discusses  the  views  of  diiferent  authorities  on  plant 
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breeding  with  reference  to  simcing  plants  in  experimental  and  practical  plant 
breeding,  giving  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  Mltscberlldi  tiiat 
each  plant  be  given  sufficient  space  to  enable  a  person  to  walk  around  it  and 
to  treat  it  frequently  with  nutrient  solution.  The  author  concludes  that  this 
plan  does  not  meet  practical  requirements  and  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
practical  plant  breeder  should  be  advised  to  adhere  to  the  customary  spadng 
in  pedigree  and  selection  work. 

Botations  and  tillage  methods  in  western  Vebraska,  W.  P.  Sntdse  aad 
W.  M.  OsDOBN  {Nebraska  8ta.  BuL  155  (1916),  pp.  6-48,  figs.  6;  pap.  ed.  USlSh 
pp.  21,  fig,  1). — ^This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  plat  experiments  begun  in  1906  at 
the  North  Platte  Substation  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  testing  varioaa 
rotations,  crop  sequences,  and  methods  of  tillage  in  the  production  of  com. 
spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  hay.  The  deductions  presented  are 
based  on  the  average  results  of  eight  years'  work. 

The  weather  conditions  of  the  season  are  recognized  as  the  greatest  factw  in 
controlling  yields.  The  seasonal  precipitation  was  found  to  have  a  mudi 
greater  influence  on  the  crop  production  than  methods  of  seed-bed  preparation, 
crop  sequence,  or  the  use  of  manure.  During  favorable  seasons  profitable 
cr(^  were  produced  by  all  methods  under  test  and  during  unfavorable  seasons 
profitable  crops  were  not  produced  by  any  method.  The  system  of  alternate 
cropping  and  summer  tillage  failed  to  overcome  severe  drought  conditions, 
and  was  less  profitable  In  the  production  of  com  and  spring  grain  than  ordinary 
methods  of  production.  In  some  unfavorable  years,  however,  this  method  gave 
a  large  increase  In  yields  over  common  practices. 

In  considering  the  average  yearly  profit  or  loss  per  acre  for  the  eight 
years,  it  is  shown  that  com  grown  on  summer-tilled  land  gave  a  loss  of 
3  cts.  as  against  a  profit  of  $3.65  for  com  grown  continuously.  Spring  ^liieat 
gave  a  profit  of  $2.11  when  grown  on  summer-tilled  land  and  a  profit  of  $2uS8 
or  $3.06  on  land  growing  wheat  continuously.  Oats  gave  a  loss  of  $2.29  per 
acre  on  sununer-tiled  land  while  on  land  continuously  cropped  the  loss  was 
smalL  Barley  gave  a  loss  of  $2.06  per  acre  on  summer-tilled  land  and  a  small 
profit  on  land  continuously  cropped. 

The  results  of  the  eight  years  further  indicated  that  flrom  the  standpoint  of 
yield  or  profit  it  mattered  but  little  whether  the  land  was  spring  plowed  or 
fall  plowed  for  fall  or  spring  grains.  The  difference  In  the  yield  of  spring 
wheat  on  land  that  grew  spring  grain  or  com  the  previous  year  was  not 
marked  during  any  season.  Almost  every  year  corn  following  com  yielded 
more  than  corn  following  small  grain.  The  average  annual  difference  for  the 
eight  years  is  reported  at  5  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  land  growing  con  the 
preceding  season.  The  yields  of  spring  wheat  and  oats  fbllowing  aorghnin 
grown  for  forage  were  not  much  different  from  the  yields  of  the  same  cropi 
following  corn  or  spring  grain.  In  most  years  spring  wheat  yielded  more 
when  following  com  and  spring  grain  than  when  following  sorghum,  but  hi 
some  seasons  the  reverse  was  true. 

The  use  of  barnyard  manure  gave  no  appreciable  beneficial  effect  on  the 
yields  of  the  succeeding  crop.  Rye  and  field  peas  plowed  under  as  green 
manure  proved  to  be  more  expensive  and  less  profitable  than  alternate  cropping 
and  summer  tillage.  Nearly  all  rotations  giving  a  loss  were  designed  to  main- 
tain the  soil  fertility  through  barnyard  manure,  a  green  manure  crop,  or  a 
grass  crop.  Corn  grown  on  sununer-tllled  land,  oats  grown  continuously  on 
spring  plowed  or  on  summer-tUled  land,  and  barley  on  summer-tilled  land 
were  also  unprofitable.  Oonsldering  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of  bam* 
yard  manure,  the  most  profitable  rotation  of  the  series  was  sorghum,  com. 
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and  spring  wheat,  giving  com  stover  a  value  of  $S  per  ton  and  sorghum  a 
value  of  94  per  toa 

Alfalfa  and  brome  grass  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  stated  that  for  the 
conditions  under  which  these  crops  were  grown  they  should  have  been  seeded 
in  rows  and  cultivated.  The  average  yearly  yield  of  sorghum  for  seven  years 
was  3.1  tons  per  acre.  As  a  single  crop  and  also  in  rotations  corn  ranked 
above  any  of  the  small  grain  crops  in  the  profit  per  acre  where  the  stdver 
and  grain  are  both  used.  Spring  wheat  ranked  next  and  gave  the  most  profit 
when  following  com  in  a  rotation.  Barley  gave  less  profit  than  spring  wheat 
and  oats  were  usually  grown  at  a  loss. 

Carrying  capacity  of  grazing  ranges  in  soathem  Arizona,  E.  O.  Wooton 
{U.  £f.  Dept,  Agr,  Bid,  $$7  {1916),  pp.  40,  pl8.  10,  figs,  5).—- The  plans  and 
methods  of  the  studies  here  reported,  as  well  as  earlier  results  secured  in 
the  work,  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  136).  This  bulletin 
sununarizes  the  results  thus  far  obtained  including  those  reported  in  preceding 
publications. 

Regarding  the  rate  of  recovery  of  the  ranges  it  is  stated  that  three  years 
of  complete  protection  gave  about  three-fourths  of  complete  recovery  for  the 
area  where  crowfoot  grama  was  the  dominant  grass  at  levels  of  about  8,500 
to  4,000  ft  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  from  10  to  18  in.  An  inclosed  pasture 
of  this  type  of  794  acres  stocked  with  horses  and  burros  at  the  average  rate 
of  11  head  per  section  recovered  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  completely 
protected  area  beside  it,  and  at  the  same  level,  but  after  11  years  of  protec- 
tion it  was  not  and  had  not  been  for  two  or  three  years  appreciably  different 
in  carrying  capacity  from  the  completely  protected  area.  Three  other  areas 
of  1,065,  1,690,  and  1,889  acres,  pastured  judiciously  with  approximately  all 
the  cattle  they  could  carry,  are  reported  as  showing  a  better  productivity 
than  adjacent  unprotected  grazing  land  of  the  same  character,  and  are  believed 
to  have  materially  increased  the  carrying  capacity  under  the  treatment  within 
a  period  of  11  years.  With  complete  protection  the  better  XNirt  of  this  range 
recovered  rapidly  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  and  approached  com- 
plete recovery  in  10  or  12  years.  Heavy  stocking  with  cattle  did  not  prevent 
but  retarded  recovery,  so  that  after  11  years  the  grazed  areas  were  but  partially 
recovered  though  their  carrying  capacity  had  increased  at  least  80  per  cent  in 
that  time. 

The  results  of  reseeding  operations  to  introduce  new  species  of  forage  plants 
or  to  increase  the  relative  abundance  of  particular  endemic  species  beyond 
their  natural  importance  were  practically  all  negative.  Scattering  the  seeds 
of  the  best  grasses  of  a  region  on  the  denuded  areas  is  recommended  wherever 
the  seeds  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  relatively  small  expense. 

Records  were  made  for  a  series  of  years  to  work  out  an  expression  repre- 
senting the  average  carrying  capacity  of  the  whole  range  reserve.  From 
weights  of  the  dry  material  collected  for  nine  years  on  small  measured  repre- 
sentative areas,  the  total  productivity  in  pounds  of  forage  per  acre  was  cal- 
culated. The  yearly  averages  indicated  the  rate  of  improvement,  and  the 
average  of  all  records  showed  an  average  total  annual  production  of  about 
1,100  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  amount  of  hay  obtained,  as  based  on  records 
covering  five  years  on  a  total  area  of  492.0  acres,  was  640  lbs.  per  acre.  Three 
areas  of  about  one  acre  each  cut  four  years  in  succession  lost  in  productivity 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  what  they  produced  the  first  year.  Prom 
the  measurements  of  the  small  areas  the  approximate  productivity  of  different 
forage  plant  associations  was  obtained,  and  from  these  figures  and  the  areas 
of  each  association,  the  average  production  of  the  whole  reserve  was  calculated 
61074*— No. 
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at  1,100  lbs.  per  acre.  "AssuminK  the  value  of  1,100  lbs.  per  acre  as  an  average 
total  productivity  and  50  per  cent  of  that  amount  as  maintenance  capacity  for 
the  range,  then,  if  the  average  animal  eats  the  equivalent  of  30  lbs.  of  dry 
feed  per  day  he  will  need  11,000  lbs.  in  a  year,  and  it  will  take  10  acres  of 
land  to  furnish  that  amount  at  full  productivity,  and  20  acres  of  land  at  main- 
tenance capacity.  Thus  we  have  an  average  value  for  carrying  capacity  equal 
to  20  acres  per  head  per  year,  or  32  head  per  section,  for  the  reserve.*' 

Record  was  also  kept  of  animal-days'  feed  consumed  for  a  period  of  five  years 
on  about  16  per  cent  of  the  best  part  of  the  reserve.  The  average  carrying 
capacity  for  7i  sections,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  reserve  stocked  with  cattle 
was  14.1  acres  per  head  per  year.  It  is  stated  that  this  carrying  capacity  is 
considerably  above  that  for  the  whole  range.  On  one  of  the  pastures  stocking 
at  the  average  rate  of  58  acres  per  head  per  year  was  considerably  below 
the  limit  of  maintenance  capacity,  the  pasture  so  stocked  being  not  noticeably 
diiferent  in  condition  from  adjacent  land  not  pastured  for  11  years. 

Cereal  crops  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  J.  F.  Ross  (U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.^ 
Farmert*  Bui.  7S8  (1916),  pp.  15,  figs.  5).— The  topography,  soil,  and  climate, 
including  rainfall,  humidity,  wind,  evaporation,  and  temperature  are  noted, 
and  farming  in  the  region  is  discussed.  Brief  directions  are  given  for  the 
culture  of  small  grains,  and  the  adaptability,  importance,  yield,  quality,  va- 
rieties, and  rates  and  date  of  seeding  each  crop  are  taken  into  account  The 
small-grain  crops  considered  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  based 
on  average  yields  are  winter  wheat,  8{>ring  oats,  winter  barley,  winter  rye, 
proso,  durum  spring  wheat,  common  spring  wheat,  winter  spelt,  and  winter 
emmer.  The  grain  sorghums,  especially  varieties  of  milo  maize,  Kafir  corn,  and 
feterita,  are  regarded  as  the  most  important  grain  crops  for  the  region. 

Fodder  grasses  of  Java,  X-XIH,  C.  A.  Backer  {Teysmannia,  Z5  (1914), 
No8.  4,  pp  209-215,  pl8.  S;  5-6,  pp.  298^17,  pi.  1;  9,  pp  523-549;  26  {1915), 
No.  1-t,  pp.  86-98,  pi.  1). — ^These  articles,  which  are  in  continuation  of  previous 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  431),  present  botanical  and  cultural  notes  on  Isachne 
firmula,  I.  mUiacea,  I.  montana,  Panicum  miliacefim,  and  Paspalum  muticutn. 
P.  mUiaceum  is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  in  addition  to  its  botanical  char- 
acters attention  is  given  to  its  culture,  feeding  value,  and  chemical  composition. 

Eleven  years'  experiments  with  field  carrots  on  sandy  soil  at  Flahult, 
H.  VON  Feujtzen  (Svenska  Mosskulturfor.  Tidskr.,  29  (1915),  No.  4-5,  pp.  299- 
S17). — Field  carrots  were  grown  on  sandy  soil  of  low  fertility  and  drought 
resistance.  The  carrots  followed  rye  and  the  soil  was  fertilized  with  manure 
and  received  in  addition  an  application  of  superphosphate,  potash  salts,  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  yields  per  hectare  for  diiferent  years  were  as  follows: 
1004,  29.9  tons;  1905,  17  tons;  1906,  42.9  tons;  1907,  17.8  tons;  1909,  43.9  tons; 
1913,  39.9  tons ;  1910,  50.1  tons ;  and  1914,  39.3  tons. 

The  variation  in  yield  from  year  to  year  was  mostly  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  amount  of  precipitation.  The  application  of  the  manure  in  the  fall 
gave  better  results  than  applying  It  In  the  spring.  White  Belgian  and  Cham- 
pion were  the  most  promising  varieties  grown. 

Button  clover,  R.  McKex  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers"  Bid.  750  (1916),  pp.  9, 
figs.  3). — ^This  publication  gives  a  description  of  button  clover,  enumerates  the 
climatic,  soil,  and  moisture  requirements  of  the  plant,  points  out  Its  value  for 
hay,  pasture,  and  green  manure,  and  presents  directions  for  Its  culture.  Tabu- 
lated data  show  that  button  clover  at  Chlco,  Cal.,  for  the  four  years  beginning 
1908  yielded  from  790  to  1,160  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  as  compared  with  from  255 
to  407  lbs.  for  toothed  bur  clover  during  the  three  years  beginning  1908. 

Tests  were  made  In  1915  with  seed  stored  for  different  lengths  of  time. 
Seed  grown  in  1912  showed  a  germination  of  58  per  cent  with  2  per  cent  of 
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hard  seed,  and  seed  grown  In  1907  germinated  49.5  per  cent  with  5  per  cent 
of  luird  seed  when  four  years  old,  and  29.6  per  cent  with  7  per  cent  of  hard 
seed  when  seven  years  old.  In  1911  a  test  made  with  seed  grown  the  pre- 
ceding year  gave  a  germination  of  91  per  cent  with  4  per  cent  of  hard  seed. 

InbreediniT  in  maize,  D.  F.  Jonxs  (Aba.  in  Bdenoe,  n.  «er.,  ^  {191S),  No. 
1104,  V-  290). — ^The  author  reports  that  12  generations  of  continuous  inbreed- 
ing in  maize  confirmed  previous  conclusions.  A  reduction  in  vegetative  vigor, 
rapid  at  first  but  gradually  slowing  down  and  finally  ceasing,  was  found  cor- 
relative with  the  theoretical  approach  to  complete  homozygosity.  A  marked 
tendency  was  observed  toward  complete  uniformity  within  the  limits  of  physi- 
ological fluctuation.  The  reduction  in  variability  was  accompanied  by  a  segre- 
gation of  characters  and  an  isolation  of  subvarleties  differing  in  their  power 
for  development  as  expressed  by  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  yield  of  the 
grain.  It  is  stated  that  after  continued  inbreeding  there  is  an  approach  to 
the  stability  of  a  naturally  inbred  race.  The  constantly  segregating  characters 
in  the  original  crossbred  race  are  considered  of  little  value  in  classification. 

A  Persian  and  other  forms  of  emmer,  A.  Schulz  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeaeU,, 
SS  (1915),  No,  4,  pp.  233-242,  pi,  1). — ^Different  forms  of  emmer  are  discussed 
from  a  historical  viewpoint  and  descriptions  are  given  of  some  of  their  botani- 
cal characters,  especially  those  of  the  spike,  splkelets,  and  grains.  Among  the 
forms  discussed  and  figured  are  Tritioum  dicoccum  farrum,  T.  dicoocum  rufwn, 
T,  dicoocum  var.  hau8$knechtianufn,  T,  dicoccoidea  var.  strausHana,  T.  dicoo- 
ccides  var.  koUohyana,  T,  dicoocum  Mcoccum,  T,  dicoccum  serbicum  dlhum, 
aiid  T.  dicoccum  farrum  allmmXT.  dicoocum  serbicum  album, 

Le8pede2sa  seed,  Matme  Dworak  {La,  Agr,  Col,,  Ext,  Div,  Ciro,  11  (1916), 
pp.  11), — ^The  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests  are  reported,  together 
with  the  results  of  experiments  with  new  and  old  seed  and  with  different 
treatments  to  hasten  germination. 

Three-year  old  lespedeza  seed  failed  to  germinate  and  two-year  old  seed 
had  a  very  low  percentage  of  germination.  Seed  with  a  high  percentage  of 
hard  seeds  in  November,  1914,  when  tested  in  December,  1916,  showed  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent  of  germination  and  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  hard  seeds,  but  when  tested  in  February,  1916,  the  germinative 
value  was  practically  the  same  as  in  November,  1914.  Corresponding  samples 
of  a  high  percentage  of  germination  and  a  comparatively  low  hard  seed 
content  in  November,  1914,  showed  practically  the  same  percentage  of  viable 
seeds  and  the  same  hard  seed  content  when  tested  in  December,  1916,  and 
February,  1916,  as  the  samples  mentioned  above.  Samples  tested  in  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  had  an  average  percentage  of  germination  of  63.05  and  an  average 
percentage  of  hard  seed  of  16.07,  but  when  tested  a  year  later  they  showed 
an  average  percentage  of  germination  of  only  27.52  and  an  average  per- 
centage of  hard  seeds  of  8.68. 

The  treatment  of  lespedeza  seed  with  sulphuric  acid,  ammonium  hydroxld, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  hot  water,  indicated  that  the  use  of  hot  water  reduced 
the  germinative  power  very  perceptibly.  The  application  of  sulphuric  add 
so  hastened  germination  that  practically  all  of  the  viable  seeds  germinated 
within  three  or  four  days. 

Investigation  of  the  injurious  effect  of  lime  on  the  lupine  and  its  pre- 
vention, B.  Obsydt  (Jour,  Landw,,  63  {1915),  No,  2,  pp.  125-191,  pis,  6),— 
Studies  of  this  subject  by  different  investigators  are  briefly  reviewed,  and 
results  are  presented  of  experiments  made  to  determine  whether  the  lupine 
is  injuriously  affected  by  basic  nutritive  solutions  in  general  or  in  particular 
by  those  containing  lime,  and  if  lime  is  the  active  agent  whether  application  of 
potash  can  reduce  or  remove  the  detrimental  effect    Pot  experiments  were 
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conducted  In  which  Inplnei  ware  grown  on  sand  and  clay  witli  different  lime 
content  and  treated  with  light  and  heavy  applications  of  carbonate,  blsolpliate, 
and  chlorid  of  potash.  The  data  obtained  are  tabulated  and  dIacnaMd  in 
detaiL 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  injurious  elfects  of  lime  on  the  lupine 
are  due  to  a  specific  sensitiveness  of  the  plant  toward  the  substance,  and 
are  not  the  result  of  a  general  sensitiveness  toward  alkalinity.  The  data 
brought  together  showed  that  basic  as  compared  with  add  soil  fertilisation 
had  the  more  favorable  effect  on  the  development  of  the  plants ;  in  fact,  add 
fertilization  had  a  marked  injurious  influence.  The  author  believes  that  this 
specific  sensitivMiess  to  lime  is  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  lupine  and  its 
capacity  to  take  up  lime,  and  that  if  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  is  high  the 
plant  makes  use  of  these  properties  and  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  lime  at 
the  expense  of  the  nutrients  necessary  for  its  development  It  was  found  in 
these  experiments  that  by  means  of  implications  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
chlorid  of  potash  the  quantity  of  lime  taken  up  can  be  reduced  and  the 
injurious  effect  to  a  certain  extent  controlled.  The  investigation  further  indi- 
cated that  lime  not  only  influenced  the  lupine  unfavorably  but  that  the  par- 
ticular nodule  bacteria  were  also  injuriously  affected,  suffering  a  reduction 
In  their  activity. 

Some  recent  investiflrations  in  sugar  beet  breeding,  F.  J.  Pbttchabd  (Abs. 
in  Science,  n.  aer.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1102,  p.  219). — Data  secured  in  ten  years' 
experiments  in  sugar  beet  breeding  indicate  that  differences  in  the  size,  total 
sugar  content,  and  percentage  of  sugar  of  individual  beet  roots  show  no  evi- 
dence of  inheritance,  and  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  percentage  or 
quantity  of  sugar  of  roots  of  ordinary  sizes  and  their  yield  of  seed,  nor  between 
their  yield  of  seed  and  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  their  progeny. 
Discontinuance  of  selection  for  one  generation  caused  no  deterioration  but 
some  apparent  gain  in  percentage  of  sugar,  and  no  improvement  was  obtained 
in  yield  or  percentage  of  sugar  from  continuous  selection.  Fluctuations  in 
percentage  and  yield  of  sugar  are  regarded  as  due  chiefly  to  lack  of  soil 
uniformity.  Real  differences  between  strains  and  varieties  are  thus  obscured, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  planting  each  variety  or  family  a  large  number 
of  times. 

Breaking  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet  as  a  means  of  increaslnflr  the  yield, 
T.  Remt  {Bl.  ZuckerrUbenbau,  22  {1915),  No.  17,  pp.  189-199) .—Vlnts  of  Dippe 
red-crowned  sugar  beet  and  Eckendorf  original  field  beet  were  planted  April 
22  and  on  August  7.  The  lateral  leaves  of  the  plants  on  two  of  the  plats  were 
broken  near  the  stem,  but  not  removed,  fbr  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
effect  of  this  treatment  on  the  yield.  In  comparison  with  the  check  plats 
the  sugar  beets  showed  a  reduction  in  yield  of  3,218  lbs.  and  the  field  beets 
of  7,229  lbs.  per  acre. 

Making  beet  seed  germination  tests,  H.  Piahn  {Bl  ZuokerrUbenbau,  22 
{1915),  No.  16,  pp.  177-181). — Several  methods  of  making  beet  seed  germination 
tests  are  described  and  compared  and  the  liability  of  error  inherent  in  the 
different  plans  is  pointed  out 

The  author  describes  and  proposes  a  method  baaed  on  the  size  of  the  seed 
bolls  and  their  weight  per  hundred  for  which  he  claims  greater  accuracy  than 
can  be  secured  with  the  other  methods  discussed.  The  method  proposed  con- 
sists essentially  of  separating  the  seed  sample  into  the  different  sizes  of 
bolls  by  means  of  sieves  of  2,  8,  4,  and  5  mm.  mesh,  determining  what  per- 
centage by  weight  each  size  forms  of  the  sample,  taking  from  each  size  five 
lots  of  100  bolls  each  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  per  hundred  bolls, 
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subjecting  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  to  germination  tests,  and  averag- 
ing the  results  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Sugar  cane  experiments  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  H.  A.  Tempant  kt  al. 
(Imp,  Dept  Agr.  West  Indies,  Sugar-cane  Expta.  Leeward  Isl,,  19H-1S,  pta. 
i-^,  pp.  76), — These  experiments  Indnded  variety  tests  and  fertilizer  trials 
conducted  in  Antigua  and  St  ELltts  in  1914-15  and  in  previous  years.  The  data 
secured  are  shown  graphically  and  in  tabulated  form  and  are  briefly  discussed. 

In  the  variety  tests  conducted  in  Antigua  the  leading  plant  canes  and  their 
yields  per  acre  were  as  follows :  B.  6808  produced  3,560  lbs.  of  sucrose  from  22 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  B.  6450  yielded  3,100  lbs.  from  19.3  tons.  B.  3412 
gave  2,980  lbs.  of  sucrose  per  acre  and  B.  8922,  2,940  lbs.  In  average  produc- 
tion during  the  past  14  years  Sealy  Seedling  stood  first  with  6,570  lbs.  of 
sucrose  per  acre  in  the  juice,  B.  208  second  with  6,410  lbs.,  and  B.  156  third 
with  6,290  lbs.  The  results  with  ratoon  canes  the  past  18  years  placed  Sealy 
Seedling  first  with  3,720  lbs.  of  sucrose  per  acre  in  the  juice,  followed  by 
B.  156  with  3,600  lbs.,  and  B.  806  with  8,560  lbs. 

In  the  work  with  varieties  in  St  Eatts  during  the  year  1914-15,  D.  116  headed 
the  list  with  a  yield  of  5,680  lbs.  of  sucrose  per  acre  in  the  juice,  being  followed 
by  B.  876  with  5,510  lbs.,  and  Sealy  Seedling  with  5,450  lbs.  The  leading 
ratoon  canes  were  B.  1753,  yielding  5,300  Iba  of  sucrose  per  acre  in  the  juice, 
D.  116  yielding  4,940  lbs.,  B.  1528  yielding  4,760  lbs.,  and  Sealy  Seedling 
4,610  lbs. 

Experiments  carried  out  at  Round  Hill,  Nevis,  during  this  year  place  Sealy 
Seedling  first  in  productiveness  with  a  yield  of  5,470  lbs.  of  sucrose  per  acre  in 
the  juice,  foUowed  by  A.  2  with  4.910  lbs.,  and  B.  1528  with  4,510  lbs. 

From  the  results  of  the  fertilizer  trials  it  is  concluded  that  under  average 
conditions  the  amounts  of  manurial  constituents  supplied  in  20  tons  of  barn- 
yard manure  per  acre  applied  before  the  crop  of  plant  cane  is  established  pro- 
vides sufficient  plant  food  for  tlie  production  of  a  crop  of  plant  canes,  first 
ratoons,  and  possibly  second  ratoons.  An  additional  application  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  due  to  the  limitation  of  the  moisture  supply,  is  unattended  by 
corresponding  increases. 

Investigationa  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leaves  of  different  varie- 
ties of  spring  wheat  and  its  signiflcaiice  in  breeding,  W.  Hkuseb  {Ztsohr. 
PfianzenzuchU  S  {1915),  No,  S,  pp.  SS5-^62) .-—This  article  is  devoted  partly 
to  a  study  of  the  differences  in  leaf  structure  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  spring 
wheat  and  partly  to  a  presentation  of  different  views  regarding  the  significance 
of  the  size  of  the  plant  celL 

The  experimental  study  of  the  anatomy  of  wheat  leaves,  according  to  the 
author,  showed  that  varieties  comparatively  zerophytic  in  type  are  character- 
ized by  small  size  of  celL  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  Kolkunoff  bases  selection  on  the  small  size  of  cells  in  breeding  for  drought 
resistance.  The  author  questions  the  advisability  of  selecting  small  cell  types 
of  wheat  for  culture  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Germany,  but  suggests 
the  selection  of  large-celled  and  small-celled  forms  from  the  wheat  varieties 
commonly  grown  to  compare  them  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  development 
and  to  the  morphological  and  physiological  characters  that  distinguish  them. 

Xarquis  wheat,  G.  R.  Ball  and  J.  A.  Olask  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Parmer^  Bui. 
7SB  {1916),  pp.  7t  Ag9.  2).— The  history  and  description  of  Marquis  wheat  are 
given,  and  its  value  for  the  subhumid,  semiarid,  arid,  and  irrigated  sections  is 
discussed.  The  recommendations  given  are  based  largely  on  the  results  secured  in 
13  States  in  experiments  with  Marquis  wheat  by  this  Department  and  a  number 
of  experiment  stations. 
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For  the  subhumid  section  this  variety  is  regarded  as  comparing  very  faTor- 
ably  with  the  principal  spring  wheats.  In  the  semiarid  section  it  was  found 
that  the  dnmrn  wheats  generally  outyield  the  commonly  grown  spring  wheats,  in- 
cluding Marquis.  The  variety  is  not  recommended  for  the  arid  sections  nor  for  any 
district  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  either  with  or  without  irripition.  It 
was  shown  that  Marquis  is  a  first-class  milling  wheat 

The  disinfection  of  seeds,  V.  M.  AacHiKHovsKn  (V.  Ascichovskij)  {Zap. 
Sta,  l9p,  8<hn.  Imp.  Bot.  Sad.  {Ann.  Inst.  Essais  Setnencea  Jard.  Imp.  Bot. 
Pierre  Orand),  2  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  107,  pi.  1,  figs.  7). — Historical  notes  on  the 
study  of  seed  disinfection  are  presented,  the  author's  method  of  pursuing  the 
work  is  outlined,  and  the  results  secured  are  reported  and  discussed.  A  r^sum^ 
of  the  article  is  given  in  French  and  a  list  of  64  references  to  literature  on  the 
subject   is   appended. 

Different  kinds  of  seeds,  including  peas,  corn,  and  beans,  were  treated  with 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  silver  nitrate,  sulphuric,  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric, concentrated  nitric,  chromic,  and  osmic  acids,  bromin,  chlorin,  chlorid 
of  lime,  acidulated  chlorid  of  lime,  iodin,  hydrogen  peroxld,  formalin,  phenol, 
and  soft  soap.  It  is  concluded  from  the  results  that  it  is  possible  to  disinfect 
seeds  without  destroying  their  germinative  properties,  and  that  chemical  sub- 
stances such  as  concentrated  acids  and  certain  active,  especially  oxidizing  sul>- 
stances  such  as  hydrogen  peroxid,  chlorin,  and  bromin,  are  adapted  to  the  dis- 
infection of  seeds.  It  is  stated  that  in  using  concentrated  adds  the  organisms 
on  the  surface  of  the  seeds  are  killed  before  the  acids  can  penetrate  into  the 
seeds  and  destroy  their  g^minablllty,  and  that  in  the  case  of  oxidizing  dis- 
infectants the  substances  absorbed  after  the  seeds  are  sterilized  are  not 
injurious. 

Weeds  in  the  poppy  fllelds  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  K.  W.  KAUENSKn 
(K  AMEN  SKY)  {Zap.  Sta.  Isp.  Si^m  Imp.  Bot.  Sad.  {Ann.  Samenpruf.  Anat.  K. 
Bot.  Oart.  Peter  Orossen),  2  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  W).— The  results  of  a  study  by 
which  the  principal  species  of  weeds  occurring  in  the  poppy  fields  of  the  two 
governments  were  determined  are  reported.  Lists  of  the  weeds  are  given  in 
tabular  form,  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  different  species  is  indi- 
cated. 

The  more  common  species  were  Amaranithus  retro/lewus,  Chenopodium  aJbvm, 
and  Setaria  fflauca.  Oaleopsis  ladanum  was  also  found  in  both  regions,  and 
Oxalis  striata  appeared  to  be  characteristic  of  Volhynia.  Seeds  of  Datura 
stramonium,  Xanthium  strumarium,  and  X.  spinosum,  weeds  growing  along  the 
roadsides,  were  also  found  in  the  poppy  seed. 

HOBTICULTUBB. 

The  Australian  gardener,  revised  by  F.  A.  Faucneb  {Melbourne:  F.  H. 
Brunning  Printery,  Ltd.,  1916,  18.  ed.,  pp.  [8]-f^7i,  pis.  9,  figs.  S8). — ^A  manual 
of  information  relative  to  ornamental  and  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit  culture 
in  Victoria,  including  also  a  brief  section  devoted  to  general  farm  crops. 

Ghurdening  investigations,  H.  Schuid  {Landto.  Jahrh.  Schtoeiz,  29  {1915), 
No.  5,  pp.  592^01,  fig.  1). — A  brief  progress  rq;>ort  on  cultural  and  breeding 
investigations  with  flowers,  vegetables,  and  strawberries  conducted  at  the 
Wftdensweil  Station  during  1918  and  1914. 

The  acclimation  of  plants  and  their  adaptation  to  soil  by  means  of  graft- 
ing, J.  B.  Dental  {Rev.  Hort.  [Porto],  88  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  47-49).— The 
author  enumerates  a  number  of  plants  which  he  has  successfully  adapted  to 
different  soil  conditions  by  grafting  on  certald  stocks. 
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A  sprayinir  manual  {FayetteviUe,  Ark.:  Univ.  Ark.  EoBt.  IHv.,  1916,  pp.  16, 
fig.  i).— This  manual  contains  a  monthly  working  calendar  and  directions  for 
spraying  the  more  Important  insect  diseases  and  pests  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  roses,  and  vegetables.  Directions  are  also  given  for  preparing  various 
spray  mixtures. 

How  to  make  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  (Harriahurg,  Pa.:  The  Country  aide 
Press,  1915,  pp.  74,  figs.  21). — In  this  booklet  popular  directions  are  given  for 
the  construction  and  management  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  types  of  greenhouses. 

How  to  make  a  vegetable  garden  {Harrishurg,  Pa.:  The  Countryside  Press, 
1915,  pp.  73,  figs.  14). — In  addition  to  directions  for  planning  and  planting 
vegetable  gardens,  specific  directions  are  given  for  growing  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant vegetables,  together  with  a  monthly  working  calendar  and  planting 
table. 

Some  results  in  size  inheritance,  B.  H.  A.  Groth  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui. 
278  {1915),  pp.  8-92,  pis.  22). — In  continuation  of  previous  reports  on  heredity 
and  correlation  of  structural  characters  in  tomatoes  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  742),  this 
bulletin  gives  the  results  and  deductions  from  four  generations  of  tomato 
crosses.  Some  data  are  also  given  on  crosses  between  varieties  of  SoUinum 
nigrum. 

The  work  done  with  tomatoes  thus  far  Indicates  that  "  the  size  of  cotyledons 
and  first  leaves  is  determined  not  only  by  sizes  of  the  respective  parental  organs, 
but  also  by  other  factors,  as  for  example  excess  vigor  In  the  Fi  and  the  size 
of  seed  in  all  generations. 

"The  range  and  frequency  distribution  of  size,  shape,  and  number  of  all 
characters  studied  In  cotyledons,  first  leaves,  large  leaves,  and  fruits  is  of  the 
same  nature,  that  is,  wider  than  that  of  the  Fi  or  either  parent,  but  like  that 
of  a  continuous  variation,  showing  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  only  a  single 
mode,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  mode  of  the  Fi  unless  excess  vigor  enters 
as  a  factor.  The  dependence  of  the  Fi  frequency  distribution  on  that  of  the  Fx 
is  much  greater  than  its  dependence  upon  the  frequency  distributions  of  the 
parents.  Whether  the  parents  are  similar  or  dissimilar  in  respect  to  a  certain 
size  character  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  Fs  range  of  sizes  as  to  that 
character.  Instances  are  given  of  Fs  frequency  distributions  which  could  not 
have  been  caused  by  the  Mendelian  inheritance  of  any  number  of  multiple 
factors. 

'*  The  size  and  shape  of  the  Ft  crosses  bet^^n  ±  round  fruits  are  the  geo- 
metric means  of  the  parental  sizes  and  shape.  In  the  Ft  the  variations  in  size 
and  shape  are  caused  by  the  interaction  of  size  and  shape  factors.  When  fruits 
of  different  shape  and  size  are  crossed  new  shapes  and  sizes  should  be  expected 
to  appear,  some  to  breed  true  without  the  assumption  of  any  multiple  factors. 
The  constancy  of  unit  factors  of  size  and  shape  must  be  gravely  doubted  in 
view  of  the  influence  which  supposedly  absent  factors  may  have  upon  the 
development  of  those  present. 

**  In  the  discussion  the  view  is  expressed  that  no  size  character  can  be  due  to 
an  absence  of  a  size  factor,  that  an  organism  can  not  carry  for  the  same  char- 
act^  more  than  one  size  factor  in  a  homozygous  state  or  two  in  a  heterozygous 
state,  and  that  all  other  sizes  appearing  in  crosses  are  due  to  changes  in  ex- 
pression induced  by  the  interaction  of  various  factors  for  size,  shape,  or  other 
characters.  An  attempt  is  made  to  define  a  unit  factor  as  a  nervous  stimulus 
omAimHng  from  the  nucleus  as  part  of  the  centro-epigenetic  i^stem  in  the  sense 
of  Rignano.  It  is  suggested  that  the  complexity  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  nuclear  protoplasm,  with  its  multiplicity  of  electron  systems  active  at  all 
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tlmefl  and  In  all  cells,  is  amply  sufficient  to  aasome  any  number  of  nenrooa 
stimuli  or  unit  factors  in  an  organism.  It  is  shown  that  spontaneous  variatioa 
(fluctuation),  mutation,  and  the  results  of  selection  which  run  counter  to 
Johannsen's  pure  line  theory  might  be  accounted  for  if  the  Tiew  advanced  Is 
correct 

"The  similarity  of  the  Fa  plants  of  the  cross  between  two  Tarieties  of  fi. 
niffrum  to  the  mutating  species  of  (Enothera  is  pointed  out" 

The  transmission  of  productive  and  other  qualities  in  the  propagation  of 
fruit  trees  throusrh  bud  selection,  G.  T.  Powkix  {Wett,  N,  7.  Sort.  8oc,  Proe^ 
61  (1916),  pp.  85-93). — ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  some  of  his  own  investi- 
gations with  apples,  as  well  as  observations  on  the  work  of  Shamel  with  citrus 
fruits  in  southern  California  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  639),  to  show  that  production  and 
other  qualities  of  fruit  are  transmitted  through  buds  selected  from  special  trees. 

Orchard  fertilization,  W.  S.  Blaib  {Ann.  Rpt.  Fruit  QrotcerB'  Assoc  Nova 
Scotia,  1916,  pp.  130-H6). — A  paper  with  discussion  following,  in  which  the 
author  reviews  some  of  the  more  important  results  secured  with  cover  crops,  as 
well  as  wltli  organic  and  inorganic  manures,  in  orcharding  experiments  at  the 
Canada  stations. 

Pomological  investigations,  T.  Zschokks  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Scfttoeis,  29 
{1915),  No.  5,  pp.  586-592). — ^A  progress  report  on  pomological  investigations 
conducted  at  the  W&denswell  Station  during  the  year  191S-14. 

The  results  of  an  experimental  test  conducted  at  the  station  indicate  that, 
contrary  to  claims  made  for  it  the  placing  of  tin  bands  or  girdles  around  young 
fruit  trees  has  no  beneficial  effect,  either  in  improving  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  or  in  throwing  the  trees  into  early  bearing. 

Painting  tree  wounds,  H.  G.  Cook  {Country  Gent.,  81  {1916),  No.  19,  p. 
988). — In  this  article  the  author  reports  that  his  experience  in  painting  tree 
wounds  corroborates  the  results  secured  at  the  New  York  State  B3q)eriment 
Station  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  835),  in  as  far  as  peach  tree  wounds  and  small  wounds 
on  apple  trees  under  30  years  of  age  are  concerned.  He  is  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  wounds  on  older  apple  trees  with  slower  healing  capacity  will  not 
be  sufficiently  protected  from  decay  by  annual  spraying.  Such  wounds,  though 
perfectly  healed  on  the  outside,  may  be  decayed  within. 

His  method  of  applying  carbolineum  or  creosote  oils  to  the  heartwood  without 
injuring  the  growing  sapwood  is  described.  This  consists  essentially  in  lightly 
charging  the  brush  with  oil  and  painting  carefully  from  the  heartwood  out, 
leaving  a  circle  unpainted  around  the  outside  from  f  in.  to  1  in.  in  width.  In 
order  to  stimulate  quick  healing,  the  edge  of  the  bark  and  the  sapwood  is 
painted  with  a  liquid  wax  composed  of  rosin  and  beef  tallow  in  solution  in 
alcohol. 

Growing  fruit  for  home  use  In  the  Great  Plains  area,  H.  P.  Gould  and 
O.  J.  Gbagb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BvX.  727  {1916),  pp.  S9,  flgs.  25). — 
This  bulletin  supersedes  Circular  51  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  R., 
28,  p.  42).  It  discusses  sites  for  tmit  plantations,  climatic  futures  of  the 
Great  Plains,  preparation  of  the  land  for  planting,  selection  and  care  of  nursery 
stock,  planting  operations,  and  subsequent  management  of  the  orchard.  A 
variety  list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  suggested  for  planting  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  is  given. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  profitable  market  for  the  products  of  farms  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  J.  J.  Dillon  {West.  N.  Y.  Hort.  Boo.  Proo.,  61  (1916), 
pp.  9-SO), — ^In  this  paper  the  author  gives  a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  the  disposal  of  the 
state  fruit  crops  through  the  auction  system  of  marketing. 
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Caltaral  methods,  cover  crops,  and  fertilization  in  apple  orchards,  J.  P. 
Stkwart  (RpL  Bd,  Agr,  [N.  J?.],  S9  (1913-14),  pp.  19(^208),— In  this  paper  the 
author  reviews  some  of  the  more  practical  results  secured  from  the  long-con- 
tinued orcharding  experiments  in  Pennsylvania  (S.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  288). 

Thirty  years  in  a  home  orchard,  F.  J.  Heacock  (Country  Oent.,  81  (1916) y 
No.  20,  p.  1018), — The  author  here  presents  a  complete  financial  history,  includ- 
ing costs  and  returns,  of  a  two-acre  apple  orchard.  The  total  cost  during 
the  period  of  SO  years  was  $1,837.39,  and  the  total  net  profit  |1,356.01. 

Bzperimental  orchard  work,  1916,  W.  S.  Blaib  (Ann.  Rpt,  Fruit  Qrowen* 
Assoc,  Nova  Scotia,  1916,  pp.  18j^-211). — In  continuation  of  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  236)  the  results  of  cooperative  orchard  spraying  experiments 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Kentville  station  In  1915  are  summarized. 

The  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  investigations  as  a 
whole: 

Spraying  before  the  leaves  open,  with  special  reference  to  the  control  of 
scab,  Is  not  likely  to  give  results  sufficiently  great  to  pay  for  Its  application. 
Two  foliage  sprays  thoroughly  applied,  one  before  blossoming  or  Just  after 
the  leaf  buds  open  and  the  other  jost  before  the  blossoms  open,  followed  by 
two  applications  after  blossoming,  will  give  practically  clean  fruit  The  1.008 
specific  gravity  test  strength  of  lime-sulphur  is  sufficiently  strong  to  control 
scab  and  a  greater  strength  may  cause  injury  to  the  foliage  and  fruit. 

Lime-sulphur  alone  is  nearly  as  good  a  fungicide  as  lime-sulphur  arsenate, 
but  owing  to  Insect  injury  the  arsenate  can  not  be  safely  omitted.  Any  of  the 
well-established  brands  of  arsenate  appear  to  give  equally  good  results  when 
used  with  lime-sulphur.  Lime-sulphur  is  equally  as  good  as  Bordeaux  for  scab 
control  and  less  liable  to  russet  the  fruit  Homemade  concentrated  and  com- 
mercial concentrated  lime-sulphurs  are  equally  effective  for  scab  control  if 
used  at  the  same  specific  gravity  test  Soluble-sulphur  arsenate  is  not  as 
effective  as  lime-sulphur  arsenate  and  is  liable  to  cause  serious  foliage  injury. 
Soluble  sulphur  is  more  effective  with  arsenate  of  lead  than  without,  this 
being  attributed  to  the  greater  adhesiveness  of  the  compound.  Barium  chlorld 
proved  to  be  of  no  practical  value  for  lessening  foliage  injury  when  added  to 
soluble-sulphur  arsenate.  A  strength  of  soluble  sulphur  generally  recom- 
mended, 1.6  lbs.  to  100  gal.  of  water,  is  about  as  good  a  fungicide  as  that  of  a 
greater  strength. 

Protecting  the  home  apple  orchard  by  dusting,  D.  Reddick  and  G.  R. 
Gbosbt  (N.  y.  State  CoL  Agr.,  OomeU  Univ.  Ext.  Bui.  1  (1916),  pp.  H,  figs. 
8). — The  authors  here  give  directions  for  controlling  apple  diseases  and  Insect 
pests  by  the  dusting  method,  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in  small 
orchards. 

A  successful  cold  storage  for  apples,  H.  F.  Hansen  (Miwn.  Hort.,  44  (1916), 
No.  6,  pp.  24s,  244).— Directions  are  given  for  building  a  cold  storage  plant 
suitable  for  storing  apples  on  the  farm. 

The  principal  parasites  of  the  peach,  W.  W.  Ghasx  (Go.  Bd.  Bnt.  Bui.  4$ 
(1916),  pp.  47,  pis.  16,  figs,  2). —This  bulletin  gives  brief  accounts  of  the  life 
history  and  methods  of  control  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  diseases 
of  the  peach.  An  article  on  the  care  and  management  of  peach  orchards,  by 
B.  G.  Berckmans  (pp.  40-45),  is  appended. 

A  promising  new  pear  stock,  F.  G.  Reihkb  (Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Sort.  Col.,  8 
(1916),  No.  6,  pp.  167-172,  figs.  £).— In  continuation  of  previous  observations 
rdative  to  the  blight  resistance  of  certain  pear  stocks  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  pp.  58,  640) 
the  author  conducted  blight  Inoculation  experiments  on  trees  of  a  Ghinese  wild 
pear  (Pyrus  aMergana),  similar  to  those  previously  reported  by  Gompere  as 
being  blight  resistant  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  55).    These  inoculations  have  shown 
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that  different  types  of  this  species,  while  not  absolntely  Immune  to  pear  blli^t, 
are  very  resistant  to  this  disease.  In  no  case  did  the  blight  develop  in  branches 
more  than  0.5  in.  in  diameter,  wh^eas  chedc  trees  of  Bartlett,  Forelle,  P. 
ptishia,  and  French  pear  seedling  inoculated  with  the  same  lots  of  bacteria 
developed  the  disease  readily  and  part  of  them  are  already  dead. 

As  the  result  of  his  studies  tlius  far  made  with  blight  resistant  pear  fltocks 
the  author  finds  that  no  species  are  absolutely  immune  to  blight,  but  that  in 
at  least  three  species  the  blight  has  been  confined  to  wood  not  more  than  one 
year  old.  It  Is  suj^gested  that  for  very  cold  regions  some  of  the  blight  resistant 
forms  of  the  Chinese  sand  pear  (P.  sinensis),  such  as  the  Japanese  pear  seed- 
lings and  others  of  this  type,  will  prove  most  desirable  as  stocks.  For  the 
warmer  regions  P.  caUeryana  and  its  various  subtypes  appear  sufficiently 
promising  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 

Beport  on  new  small  fruits,  W.  F.  Allen  (Trans.  Peninsula  Sort.  8oc. 
[De/.],  29  {1916),  pp.  89-87). — ^A  report  on  the  cultural  value  of  a  number  of 
the  newer  varieties  of  strawberries. 

Dewberry  culture,  G.  M.  Dabbow  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  7t8 
{1916),  pp.  18,  figs.  12). — A  practical  treatise  discussing  the  history  of  the  dew- 
berry, site  of  a  plantation,  soils,  preparation  of  the  soli,  planting,  intercrops, 
cultivation,  cover  crops,  fertilizers,  systems  of  training  and  pruning,  winter 
protection,  harvesting,  yields,  diseases  and  insects,  propagation,  duration  of  the 
plantation,  {lollination,  varieties,  and  hybrids  and  related  forms. 

A  decade  of  hybridization  among  American  and  Iieccean  vines,  Q.  Gbcx;a- 
RELLi  {Staz.  8pcr.  Agr.  Ital.,  48  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  688-648) .—The  author  gives 
a  record  of  breeding  experiments  conducted  during  the  period  1904  to  1913.  in 
which  different  species  of  American  grapes  were  crossed  together  as  well  as 
with  other  important  hybrids  and  with  native  Leccean  grapes. 

The  crrape  in  Ontario,  F.  M.  Cleuent  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  297  {1916), 
pp.  48,  figs.  29). — A  practical  treatise  on  grape  growing  based  largely  on  com- 
merical  practice  in  Ontario  and  parts  of  New  York  State.  Articles  on  Insects 
Attacking  Grapes,  by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  S9-44)  and  Grape  Diseases,  by  J.  E. 
Howitt  (pp.  44-48)  are  also  included. 

Vitlcultural  investigations,  H.  Scheluenberq  {Landto.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  29 
{1915),  No.  5,  pp.  572-^586). — ^A  progress  r^K>rt  on  vitlcultural  investigations 
conducted  at  the  WHdensweil  Experiment  Station  during  the  years  1913-14. 

Among  the  data  reported  are  the  cultural  value  of  a  number  of  varieties 
of  grapes,  the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  different  stocks,  the  results  of  com- 
bating insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  the  yields  in  fruit  and  Juice  secured  from 
different  grafted  varieties. 

Varieties  of  the  avocado,  F.  O.  Pofenob  {Altadena,  Cal.,  1915,  pp.  25,  pis, 
2). — ^This  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Avocado  Growers'  Association  at  Los  Angeles  in  1915.  See  also  previous 
note  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  835). 

Our  present  knowledge  of  citrus  fertilization,  H.  J.  Webber  {Mo.  Bui.  Com. 
Hart.  Cat.,  5  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  161-16S). — In  this  paper  the  author  reviews  the 
results  of  experiments  relative  to  the  fertilization  of  citrus  fruits. 

Sicilian  dtriculture,  G.  Ixzenga,  edited  by  L.  Savastano  {Ann.  R.  Stag. 
8per,  Agrum.  e  Frutticol.  Acireale,  6  {1915),  pp.  1-42,  ph  i).— This  comprises 
a  monograph  on  the  various  species  of  citrus  fruits  which  was  pr^ared  by  the 
author  in  1882  and  has  not  been  previously  published. 

Lemon  grrowing  in  Santa  Agata  di  Idlitello,  Messina,  G.  F abaci  (Ann.  JB. 
Staz.  Sper.  Agrum.  e  Frutticol.  Acireale,  S  {1915),  pp.  135-192,  figs.  10). — An 
account  of  lemon  culture  in  Santa  Agata  di  Milltello,  discussing  soil  and  di- 
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matic  conditions,  methods  of  propagation,  planting  and  cnltnre,  diseases  and 
insect  pests,  barresting,  commerce,  and  cost  of  production. 

Pamburus,  a  new  genus  related  to  Citrus,  from  India,  W.  T.  Swingub 
iJour.  Wa8h.  Acad,  fifci.,  6  U916),  No,  11,  PP-  355-538).— In  this  article  the 
author  names  and  describes  a  new  genus,  Pamburus,  to  include  certain  species 
related  to  Citrus  which  have  previously  been  referred  to  the  genus  Atalantia. 

Olive  culture  In  the  environs  of  Trapani,  D.  Pom  a  {Ann,  R.  8taz,  fifper. 
Agrum,  e  Frutticol.  Acireale,  S  (1915),  pp.  Iii-i54).— A  survey  of  the  olive 
industry  in  the  environs  of  Trapani,  conducted  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  industry.  The  results  of  the  survey  indicate 
in  brief  that  under  better  methods  of  culture  and  care  olive  growing  might 
well  be  extended  in  that  region. 

Variation  in  the  flowers  of  the  papaya,  L.  B.  Kttlkabni  (Poena  Agr.  Ool, 
ReprinU  No.  4  (^915),  pp.  11,  pU.  5). — Observations  made  by  the  author  in  the 
Ganeshkliind  Gardens  during  the  years  1910-1913  show  that  the  inflorescence 
of  the  male  plants  of  the  dioecious  type  of  papaya  is  unstable.  At  certain 
times  staminate,  pistillate,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  been  observed. 
With  the  increase  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  there  is  a  decrease  of  staminate 
flowers  and  a  gradual  appearance  of  pistillate  flowers.  At  other  times  the 
pistillate  flowers  practically  disappear,  the  number  of  hermaphrodite  flowers 
is  decreased,  and  the  number  of  staminate  flowers  increased. 

The  results  of  these  observations  together  with  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments in  beheading  male  plants,  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  advanced  by  lorns  (£.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  444),  a  change  in  sex  does 
not  appear  in  any  way  to  be  connected  with  the  removal  or  retention  of  the 
terminal  bud. 

Tea  culture  on  the  east  coast  of  Sujnatra,  C.  Bebnabd  {Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv. 
en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies^,  Meded.  Proefstat.  Thee,  No.  41  {1915),  pp.  58, 
P^-  H,  Aff»'  S). — ^An  account  of  the  tea  industry  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
with  reference  to  its  extent,  cultural  practices,  methods  of  harvesting  and 
preparing  the  tea,  and  cost  of  growing  and  marketing. 

A  walnut  containing  a  hazelnut  kernel,  L.  Daniel  {Rev.  06n.  Bot.,  28 
{1916),  No.  S25,  pp.  11-14*  fiff9.  12). — ^The  author  here  describes  a  case  of  xenia 
in  which  a  walnut  gathered  from  a  tree  adjacent  to  a  hazelnut  tree  was 
found  to  contain  a  kernel  similar  to  the  hazelnut.  The  seedling  from  this 
kernel  showed  walnut  leaves. 

Bay  oil  and  the  cultivation  of  the  bay  tree  as  a  crop  plant,  H.  A.  Tempant 
and  W.  RoBBON  {West  Indian  Bui.,  15  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  176-197,  pi.  1).— In 
this  paper  the  author  briefly  reviews  the  literature  relative  to  the  bay  oil 
and  bay  rum  industries,  summarizes  the  existing  information  in  respect  to 
the  culture  of  bay  trees,  and  gives  the  principal  results  of  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Montserrat  Station  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  culture  of 
bay  trees  and  the  distillation  of  bay  oil. 

The  possibility  and  value  of  improving  the  commercial  belladonna  crop 
through  selection,  A.  F.  Sievebs  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  88  {1916),  No.  5,  pp. 
199^215). — ^This  paper  is  based  upon  and  presents  the  more  important  results 
of  the  author's  selection  and  breeding  experiments  with  special  reference 
to  increasing  the  alkaloidal  content  of  belladonna  plants  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  237). 

Henna,  F.  Gobtesi  and  G.  Tohmasi  {Ann.  Bot.  [Rome],  14  {1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-27,  figs.  6). — ^A  botanical  and  chemical  investigation  of  the  henna  plant 
{Lawsomia  alha)  is  reported. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  plants,  C.  W.  Etchlino,  J.  Hinck,  and  J.  G. 
Thoka  {Proc.  Ann.  Conv.  Ry.  Oard.  Assoc.,  9  {1916),  pp.  24-S2). — A  descriptive 
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list  Is  given  of  trees  and  shrabs  reconun^ided  for  railway  gardening  by  tbe  com- 
mittee on  plants  of  the  Railway  Gardening  Association. 

Trees  and  shrabs  worth  planting  for  their  eonspieuottsly  omaoiental 
fruits,  B.  H.  Wilson  (Cfard.  Mag,  IN.  7.],  fS  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  77-S0,  fig$, 
11). — A  large  number  of  trees  and  shrabs  valuable  for  their  ornamental  fruits 
are  described. 

Early  spring-flowering  trees  and  «hrabs»  B.  H.  Wilson  (Oard.  Mag, 
IN.  y.],  2S  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  19-28,  figs.  12).— Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a 
large  number  of  early  flowering  trees  and  shrabs  adapted  for  ornamental 
planting. 

Midseason  flowering  trees  and  shrabs,  B.  H.  Wilson  (Chtrd.  Mag'  IN.  7.], 
£2  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  5-9,  figs.  6). — ^Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  midseason  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  for  ornamental  planting. 

The  best  of  the  hardy  climbing  shrubs,  B.  H.  Wilson  {Chird.  Mag.  {N.  7.], 
22  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  Sl-85.  figs.  ilB).— Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  hardy 
climbing  shrubs  for  ornamental  planting. 

New  Chinese  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  Padflc  slope  and  other  favored 
regions,  B.  H.  Wilson  {Cfard.  Mag.  {N.  7.],  22  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  197-200,  figs. 
8). — ^Although  the  trees  and  shrubs  here  described  are  considered  to  be  of  par- 
ticular value  for  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  Gulf  coast  regions,  many  of  the 
plants  are  adapted  tix  culture  in  the  South  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  moisture. 

In  <'lilacdom,"  B.  H.  Wilson  (Gfard.  Mag.  IN.  7.],  2S  (1916),  No.  S,  pp. 
15S-155,  figs.  16). — Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  various  types  and  varieties 
of  lilacs  and  their  cultivation. 

New  herbaceous  plants  from  China,  B.  H.  Wilson  {Oard.  Mag.  IN.  7.],  2S 
{1916),  No.  4,  pp.  226-229,  figs.  IS). — ^Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  number 
of  herbaceous  introductions  from  China,  including  suggestions  relative  to  their 
cultural  requirements  and  adaptation. 

<<  Consider  the  UUes,"  B.  H.  Wilson  {Gard.  Mag.  IN.  7.],  21  {1915),  No.  6, 
pp.  289-286,  figs.  6). — Under  this  title  the  author  discusses  the  cultural  require- 
ments of  various  types  of  lilies  as  judged  by  conditions  in  their  native  environ- 
ment 

The  story  of  the  modem  rose,  B.  H.  Wilson  {Oard.  Mag.  {N.  7.],  21 
{1915),  No.  5,  pp.  259-256,  figs.  7). — ^A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  present  day 
cultivated  roses,  including  a  list  of  parents  of  the  principal  garden  roses  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

House  plants,  their  care  and  culture,  H.  Findlat  {New  York  and  London: 
D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1916,  pp.  S25,  figs.  125). — ^In  addition  to  general  cultoral 
directions  for  window  and  conservatory  plants,  the  control  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases  is  treated  in  detail  and  each  plant  included  is  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  history,  propagation,  and  culture. 

How  to  make  a  bulb  garden  {Harristtwrg,  Pa.:  The  OomUryside  Press,  191$, 
pp.  79,  figs.  22).—ThlB  booklet  contains  concise  directions  for  the  planting  and 
care  of  both  spring  and  summer  flowering  bulbs. 

Our  early  wild  flowers,  Habbiet  L.  Kkeleb  {New  York:  Charles  Sorihner's 
Sons,  1916,  pp.  XXVIII -{-252,  pis.  20,  figs.  P-*).— A  popular  deecripUve  study  of 
the  herbaceous  plants  habitually  blooming  in  the  Northern  States  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 

A  country  flower  show,  J.  H.  Bubdbit  {Oovntry  Qent.,  81  {1916),  No.  20, 
p.  1045). — In  this  article  the  author  gives  numerous  suggestions  dealing  with 
the  arranging  and  holding  of  country  flower  shows. 
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AnnoimoementB  concendngr  forest  and  shade  trees  and  basket  willows 
reconunended  for  plantinsr  in  Idabo  {Umv.  Idaho,  Dept.  Forestry  IBuL},  11 
{1916),  No.  ft,  pp.  ^).— This  ];»amphlet  oontains  a  descriptive  list  of  trees  recom- 
mended for  various  planting  purposes  in  Idaho,  together  with  announcements 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  trees  by  the  State  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  forests  of  Konnt  Balnler  National  Park,  O.  F.  Allbn  (17.  S,  DepU 
Int.,  Off.  Sec.  [/Hi6.],  1916,  pp.  6S,  figs.  26). ^A  popular  account  of  forest  condi- 
tions in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Including  descriptions  of  the  more 
ino^wrtant  forest  species. 

Timber  of  Bussia,  M.  Tkatohknko  (IntenuU.  Bngin.  Cong.,  1915,  Sept. 
tO-tS,  Adv.  Copy,  pp.  24).— A  paper  presented  at  the  International  Engineering 
Oongress  at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  giving  an  account  of  forest  areas  and  forest 
ownership  in  Russia,  and  of  the  forests  in  the  different  parts  of  Russia,  with 
reference  to  distribution  of  species,  yield,  mechanical  properties,  and  commer- 
cial uses  of  the  timber,  lumbering,  and  management 

Hybrid  trees,  W.  H.  Lamb  {Jour.  HeredUy,  7  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  S11-S19, 
figs.  4). — ^A  review  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  natural  and  artificial  hybridi- 
zation among  trees. 

British  Colombia  western  larcfa  (lArix  ocddentalis)  {Brit.  CoUwMa  Oovt., 
Forest  Branch  Bitk  16  [1916'\,  pp.  IS,  figs,  i^).— This  bulletin  describes  the 
western  larch  (L.  ocoidetUiUis)  with  reference  to  its  range,  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  the  qualities  and  uses  of  the  wood. 

The  yellow  loonst  (Bobinia  pseudacacia),  J.  J.  Ghumlxt  (Mo.  BuL  Ohio 
8ta.,  1  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  149-1S2,  fig.  i).— An  account  of  the  yellow  locust,  with 
reference  to  its  distribution,  habitat,  habit  of  growth,  durability  of  the  wood, 
production  and  market  value,  and  propagation. 

Notes  on  tapping  experiments  at  Kuala  linrnpor. — Third  and  fourth  years' 
resnlt,  F.  G.  Sfbino  {Agr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay  States,  4  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  168- 
174). — Xleld  data  are  given  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  on  a  comparative 
test  of  six  different  systems  of  tapping  rubber.  The  results  secured  during  the 
first  two  years  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  240)  are  also  Included. 

Tenth  i^titiwi^i  report  of  the  commissioner  of  forestry,  made  to  the  general 
assembly  at  its  January  session,  1916,  J.  B.  Mowbt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Cotnr,  For- 
estry, R.  I.,  10  {1915),  pp.  18). —-A  progress  report  on  forest  conditions  In 
Rhode  Island,  Including  data  relative  to  forest  fires  in  1915  and  planting  and 
improvement  operations  by  landowners. 

Report  of  the  forest  ofELcer  for  the  year  1914-15,  G.  S.  Rookbs  {Rpt. 
Forest  OH.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1914-15,  pp.  (?).— This  comprises  a  brief  report 
relative  to  the  administration  and  management  of  the  crown  forests  in  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  for  the  year. 

Forest  Service  revenue  and  organisation,  T.  S.  Woolskt,  Jb.  {Forestry 
Quart.,  14  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  188-2S5).'-A  study  of  the  organization  and  policy 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  influence  on  Forest  Service  revenues. 

The  cost  of  forest  improvement  systems,  P.  S.  Lovxjoy  {Forestry  Quart., 
14  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  2S8-254)' — ^A  discussion  of  the  various  cost  factors  entering 
Into  the  Improvement  of  forest  tracts. 

Reforesting  methods  and  results  of  forest  planting  in  New  York  State, 
B.  H.  Patjl  {New  York  ComeU  Sta.  Bui.  914  {1916),  pp.  649-692,  figs.  25).— 
This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  a  study  made  in  1914  relative  to  reforesting 
methods  in  New  Tork  State  and  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  planting 
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forest  trees  on  denuded  lands  and  on  worn-out  agricultural  lands.  Thirty-fire 
typical  forest  plantations  in  various  part  of  the  State  were  studied  with  refer- 
ence, to  conditions  of  growth  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  trees.  The  subject 
matter  is  presented  under  the  general  headings  of  conditions  for  establishing 
a  successful  forest  plantation,  results  of  forest  planting,  and  causes  of  injury 
to  plantations. 

Possibilities  of  private  forest  management  in  New  York  State,  G.  H.  GinsE 
{New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bid.  375  {1916),  pp.  6y7-7-*6) .— This  bulletin  reports 
a  study  of  the  present  condition  of  private  forestry  In  New  York  State,  dis- 
cusses the  possibilities  of  future  management,  and  presents  data  showing 
what  rates  of  interest  under  average  conditions  may  be  obtained  on  invest- 
ments in  different  classes  of  timber  suitable  to  management  in  the  State. 

Briefly  summarized  It  Is  concluded  that  white  pine  and  chestnut  are  capable 
of  yielding  the  greatest  returns  as  an  Investment  and  are  at  present  the  only 
trees,  with  the  possible  exception  of  red  pine,  that  can  be  safely  grown  for 
profit.  The  danger  of  bark  disease  may  eliminate  chestnut.  Inasmuch  as  a 
return  of  scarcely  more  than  6  per  cent  can  be  realized  after  from  40  to  50 
years  from  the  time  the  initial  investment  is  started,  the  possibilities  of 
private  forestry,  on  a  small  scale  at  least,  are  not  encouraging. 

Operations  and  costs  on  Pennsylvania  state  forests,  N.  R.  McNauohton 
{Forestry  Quart.,  14  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  296,  237). — ^A  summary  to  date  is  given 
of  the  work  done  and  operation  costs  on  the  Pennsylvania  state  forests. 

The  reforestation  of  the  igitaretio  woods,  G.  T.  Schuster  {BoL  Min.  Agr, 
[Buenos  Aires],  20  {1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  7*-i0«).— An  account  of  the  presoit 
condition  of  forest  areas  In  southern  Argentina,  together  with  suggestions 
relative  to  reforestation  of  this  region.  The  Oregon  pine  {Pseudotsuga  taxi- 
folia),  which  is  believed  to  be  suitable  for  this  purpose,  is  considered  in  detail 
relative  to  its  botany,  characteristics,  wood,  habitat,  and  sllvlcultural  require- 
ments. 

Seed  testing^  with  the  Jaoobsen  £r«nninatinff  apparatus  at  the  Banish  Seed 
Control  Station,  trans,  by  J.  A.  Labskn  {Forestry  Quart.,  H  {1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
273-276,  fig.  1). — A  short  descriptive  account  of  seed  testing  practices  at  the 
Danish  Seed  Ck>ntrol  Station,  Including  a  list  of  papers  related  to  this  ques- 
tion Issued  by  this  station. 

An  improved  form  of  nursery  seed-bed  frame,  D.  R.  Bbewsteb  {Forestry 
Quart.,  U  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  183-187,  pi.  i).— The  autiior  here  illustrates  and 
describes  a  portable,  take-down  nursery  seed-bed  frame  which  has  proved  to 
be  well  adapted  for  use  at  the  forest  experiment  stations. 

A  practical  application  of  Pressler's  formula,  A.  B.  Rkcknaosl  {Forestry 
Quart.,  U  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  260-267).— In  this  paper  the  author  presents  data 
showing  how  Pressler's  well-known  formula  may  be  used  in  a  practical  way 
to  determine  the  current  annual  Increment  In  mixed  selection  forest  and  from 
this  to  work  out  the  regulation  of  the  cut  The  data  given  were  secured  from 
work  done  by  Ck)mell  University  students  in  the  Gatskllls  and  Adirondacks 
during  1914  and  1915. 

Business  rate  of  interest  and  rate  made  by  the  forest,  F.  Roth  {Forestry 
Quart,  H  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  255-259).— A  brief  discussion  of  the  position  of 
forestry  as  a  business  Investment  as  compared  with  other  business  enterprises. 

Summary  of  costs  on  a  flume  and  railroad  logging  operation  in  northern 
California,  N.  C.  Bbown  {Empire  Forester,  2  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  41-44,  figs.  «).— 
Data  are  given  showing  the  cost  of  logging  and  manufacturing  lumber  on  a 
large  tract  in  northern  Galifornla.  The  experience  of  several  years  shows 
that  the  total  logging  and  manufacturing  charges  amount  to  $13.65  per 
1,000  ft.  b.  m. 
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Keasuxlxicr  and  marketixiff  wood-lot  products,  W.  R.  Mattoon  and  W.  B. 
Babxows  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Fartnertt*  Bid.  115  {1916),  pp,  48,  fiffs,  15).— The 
parpose  of  this  publication  is  to  assist  wood-lot  owners  in  securing  mazlmum 
returns  from  wood-lot  products.  Ck>nsideration  is  given  to  the  nature  and 
classification  of  the  wood-lot  products,  units  used  in  the  measurement  of 
timber,  scaling  timber,  estimating  standing  timber,  finding  the  sale  value  of 
standing  timber,  markets  and  prices,  shipping  by  rail,  when  and  how  to  sell, 
the  small  sawmill,  cooperation  In  marketing,  how  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  cut  wood-lot  products,  and  practical  helps  in  marketing. 

Lumber  markets  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  B.  B.  Simmons  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Cam,,  Bur.  Foreign  and  Dom.  Com.,  Spec.  Agents  8er.,  No.  112  (1916), 
pp.  121,  pU.  15). — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  reviewing  the  lumber 
markets  of  South  America.  The  present  report  deals  with  the  domestic  lumber 
resources  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  and  the  kinds,  dimensions,  costs, 
prices,  uses,  etc.,  of  Imported  lumber.  Trade  methods  are  discussed,  and  con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  special  lumber  products. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Kycology  and  Phytopathology  for 
1914,  A.  flcHEvsKia  (jACZswsKi)  {Mat.  Mikol.  i  Fitopatol.  Bo8s.,  1  {1915), 
No.  S,  pp.  42-51). — In  addition  to  his  previous  report  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  842),  the 
author  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  personnel  of  the 
bureau  in  1914.  For  the  most  part  the  results  of  plant  disease  investi^tions 
are  either  published  already  or  prepared  for  a  separate  publication  in  the  near 
future,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  only  briefly  stated  in  this  report. 

BiXperiments  to  determine  control  measures  for  American  gooseberry  mildew 
have  been  continued.  Various  substances  were  added  to  common  soda  to  in- 
crease its  adhesiveness,  but  the  best  results  were  secured  by  the  use  of  zinc 
carbonate  and  green  soap.  Barnyard  manure  increased  the  amount  of  the 
disease,  while  potash  checked  it  The  author  recommends  an  application  in  the 
spring  of  90  per  cent  potash  at  the  rate  of  about  ^  lb.  to  every  50  sq.  ft,  fol- 
lowed by  a  spray  consisting  of  about  ^  oz.  soda  and  i  oz.  green  soap  in  about 
Si  gal.  water.    This  application  should  be  repeated  every  ten  days. 

Work  on  club  root  of  cabbage  consisted  in  testing  a  variety  of  soil  treatments, 
such  as  fall  and  spring  liming  and  the  application  of  potassium  permanganate, 
calcium  chlorid,  and  soda  as  preventives  of  this  disease.  Fall  liming  gave  the 
best  results,  and  is  considered  worthy  of  recommendation.  Combating  weeds,' 
destroying  diseased  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  noticed  with  immediate  appli- 
cation of  lime  to  the  place  from  which  they  were  removed,  collecting  and  burn- 
ing all  stalks  after  harvest,  and  plowing  in  the  fall,  accompanied  by  distribution 
of  lime  in  furrows  at  the  rate  of  about  800  to  3,200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  are  practical 
suggestions,  based  on  three  years*  experience. 

The  work  with  the  so-called  "drunk  bread"  resulted  in  the  isolation  from 
affected  grains  of  two  species  of  Fusarlum,  F.  roseum  and  F.  subulatum,  and 
consequently  it  appeared  possible  to  outline  certain  control  measures. 

A  number  of  other  activities  of  the  bureau  are  briefly  reported  upon. 

Fungus  parasites  of  the  higher  plants  in  the  region  of  Kharkov  and 
adjacent  provinces,  A.  A.  Poteen fl  {Kharkov.  Oblast.  8eUk.  Kfioz.  Opytn.  8ta. 
Fitopatol.  Otd.,  No.  1  {19t5),  pp.  120,  figs.  id).^This  publication  is  the  flrst 
part  of  a  work  which  will  eventually  cover  a  complete  survey  of  the  cryptogamic 
parasites  of  plants  in  the  above-named  region  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
present  report  includes  three  lower  classes  of  fungi,  namely,  Schizomycetes 
(Bacteria),  Amceblna  (Monadinee),  and  Phycomycetes. 
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Bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are  said  to  be  of  no  great  economic  impcwtance 
in  Russia,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  confined  to  beets.  Special  attention  is 
given  by  the  anthor  to  the  Bacterium  heUoola  de8cril>ed  by  B.  F.  Smith,  whidi 
produces  galls  on  Belo  vulgarU.  The  character  of  this  disease  as  obsarred 
on  local  specimens  is  slightly  different  from  that  de8cril>ed  in  America  by 
Smith.  Grown  gall  {Bacterium  tumefaoien$)  is  present,  but  the  data  regarding 
its  prevalence  and  importance  in  the  province  are  not  complete.  An  unde- 
scribed  species  of  bacterium,  named  BooOIum  petrotOMU  n.  q>..  Is  said  to  cause 
a  leaf  spot  of  Petroseliwum  iativum.  The  author  made  a  special  study  of  a 
bacteriosis  of  cucuml>ers,  and  he  concludes  that  this  trouble  is  identical  with 
one  which  was  previously  reported  by  Burger  in  Florida  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  747). 
A  description  is  given  of  the  causal  organism,  BaciUu9  fmrgeri  n.  sp. 

The  group  Amoebina  (Monadinee)  is  given  a  lengthy  discussion.  The  author 
describes  PoJUnopsis  heUt  n.  g.  and  sp.  and  Amaha  ciummeriB  n.  sp.  Tlie  first 
was  isolated  from  beets  affected  with  BaeterWm  5eMoolo,  and  the  presence  of 
bacteria  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  amoeba,  but  the 
qfiestion  of  the  pathogenicity  of  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  an  open  one.  The 
second  organism  was  obtained  from  encumbers  affected  with  BooOIim  bwrgeri^ 
and  upon  examination  of  local  specimens,  as  well  as  hertMirtum  q;)ecimens  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  it  appeared  to  be  constantly  associated  with  this  disease. 
The  author  believes  that  the  question  of  tlie  relation  between  the  bacterium  and 
the  amoeba  is  of  considerable  interest  from  the  phytopathological  point  of  view. 

The  Pliycomycetes  give  a  large  number  of  plant  parasites  in  these  provinces. 

Complete  technical  descriptions  accompany  nearly  all  parasitic  organisms  in 
this  book. 

[Mycologlcal  flora  of  the  region  of  Sukhum],  V.  Sieicasecko  {Met.  MikoL 
i  Fitopatol  Boss.,  1  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  tS^,  fig:  17).— The  author  gives  a  list 
of  fungi  collected  by  him  in  1918  and  1914  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  in  Trans- 
caucasia. 

Along  with  parasites  and  saprophytes  of  more  or  less  general  occurrence  this 
list  contains  six  species  described  as  new  to  science.  One  of  these,  B»ohaeidiMm> 
eitri,  attadcs  young  mandarin  fruits,  forming  on  their  surfaces  a  heavy  sde- 
rotial  layer  bearing  numerous  spores.  The  disease  in  general  symptoms 
resembles  that  which  Briosi  and  Fameti  ascribed  to  an  aggregate  action  of 
Ovularia  citri  and  certain  other  fungi,  but  the  author's  fungus  is  a  distinct 
Basidiomycete.  The  other  five  new  species,  which  attack  leaves  of  various 
plants,  are  MyoospfugreUa  pTuueolorum  from  (Hycine  sofa,  Phaseolus  mtmgo, 
and  Viffna  rubra;  SpfugruUna  suchumioa  from  Oossypium  Jierbaceum  and 
Hibiscus  esoulentus;  Cercosporella  epimedU  from  Epimedium  pitmatum  eol- 
ohioum;  RamvXaria  trachystemonis  from  Trachystemon  orientalis;  and  Oeroos- 
pora  guiaotix  from  Quizotia  oMfera. 

[Kycoloffical  flora  of  Province  Tersk],  N.  N.  Voborikhin  (Wobonichir) 
{Mat.  Mikol.  i  FUopatot.  Ross.,  1  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  7-1$).— The  author  gives  a 
list  of  fungi  which  he  collected  during  the  summer  of  1914  in  the  regions  of 
Kislovodsk,  PAtigorsk,  and  Zhelltenovodsk,  Russian  Caucasus.  This  list  in- 
cludes two  parasitic  species  hitherto  undescribed,  namely,  Rhodostieta  onobry- 
ohidis  n.  sp.,  which  attacks  the  leaves  of  sainfoin  (esparcet),  and  Cercosporetta 
lini  n.  sp.,  from  Linum  nervosum.  Leaf  spot  {Septoria  pirieola)  and  rust 
{Cfymnosporangium  sabinw)  of  pear,  fruit  rot  {Monilia  cinerea)  and  shothole 
{Olasterosporium  carpophilum)  of  cherry,  Miorostroma  iuglandis  on  leaves  of 
walnut,  and  Oercospora  fraxitU  and  SeptoglcBum  ulmi  on  leaves  of  forest  trees 
were  the  most  prevalent  of  the  well-known  diseases  of  economic  plants. 

The  Septoria  leaf  spot  disease  of  celery  or  celery  blight,  O.  H.  Coons  and 
B.  Leviiv  {MichigiM  Bta.  Spec.  BvX.  7t  {1916),  pp.  8,  figs.  9;  Dutch  ed.,  pp.  8, 
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figs,  9). — An  account  is  given  of  the  leaf  spot  of  celery  dae  to  fif.  apU^  with  sng- 
gestions  for  Its  control.  Bxperiments  are  reported  In  which  this  blight  was 
▼ery  successfully  controlled  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  large  increases 
in  merchantable  celery  being  obtained  from  sprayed  plats  oyer  those  not  simi- 
larly treated. 

Cotton  anthraenose,  F.  BL  Roub  (Oklahoma  Bta.  Giro.  40  {1916),  pp. 
^-7). — A  description  is  given  of  the  anthracnose  of  cotton  due  to  OlamereUa 
goMsypU,  with  suggestions  for  control  measures.  These  include  seed  selection, 
crop  rotation,  use  of  old  seed,  and  treatment  of  seed  with  hot  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Potato  diseases  in  Kew  Jersey,  M.  T.  Cook  and  H.  O.  Lmr  {New  Jersey 
Bias,  Ciro.  5S  (1915),  pp.  S-2S,  figt.  d).— Prepared  as  a  substitute  for  Circular 
88,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  52). 

The  diseases  of  the  potato,  G.  R.  Obton  {Penfn%ylvamia  Sia,  Bvl.  HO  (1916), 
pp.  ^7,  figs,  23). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  more  prevalent  diseases  of  the 
potato,  with  suggestions  for  their  control  as  fto  as  definite  means  are  known. 

A  western  field  rot  of  the  Irish  potato  taber  caused  by  Fosarlum  radiei- 
oola,  O.  A.  Pka^tt  (17.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Jour.  Agr,  Research^  6  (191$),  No.  9,  pp. 
297-^10,  pU.  4).— In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  246),  Carpenter 
gave  an  account  of  laboratory  investigations  on  potato  rots  due  to  species  of 
Fusarium.  In  the  present  publication  the  author  gives  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  under  field  conditions  in  an  irrigated  region  of  southern 
Idaho,  where  the  fungus,  F.  radioioola,  is  believed  to  be  well  distributed 
througliout  the  soils. 

It  is  claimed  that  F.  radidcola  is  the  cause  of  a  field  black  rot  of  potato  tubers 
in  this  section,  the  disease  being  principally  confined  to  round  types  of  potato, 
such  as  Idaho  Rural  and  PearL  It  is  also  capable  of  causing  a  jelly  end  rot 
similar  to  a  rot  of  that  character  on  potatoes  of  the  Burbank  group  in  southern 
Idaho,  though  under  actual  field  conditions  other  factors  are  considered  partly 
responsible  in  producing  this  disease.  Neither  the  black  rot  nor  the  Jelly  end 
rot  makes  any  progress  in  storage  if  the  potatoes  are  kept  below  50*  F. 

As  potatoes  infected  with  black  rot  will  bring  about  an  infection  of  the  fal- 
lowing crop,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  black  rot  may  be  controlled  by 
{planting  sound  potatoes  only  on  lands  which  have  been  in  other  crops  for  a  nxmo- 
ber  of  years  and  by  providing  good  conditions  for  growth. 

Silver  scurf  of  the  Irish  potato  caused  by  Spondylodadiuxn  atrovirens, 
BL  S.  ScHXTLTz  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr,  BeMearohf  6  (1916),  No.  10,  pp.  SS9^ 
S60,  pU.  ^).— The  results  are  given  of  a  study  of  the  silver  scurf  of  the  Irish 
potato,  part  of  the  investigation  on  which  was  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  its  morphology,  histology,  etc.,  are 
fully  described. 

While  there  is  considerable  range  in  spore  dimensions,  the  author  concludes 
that  there  is  but  one  qpedes  and  not  two,  as  other  investigators  have  claimed. 
The  fungus  is  negatively  heliotropic  withstands  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
its  growth  being  hihibited  at  2  to  8*  C,  but  it  is  not  kiUed  at  —10*.  Its  opti- 
mum temperature  for  growth  is  21  to  27*,  with  a  maximum  of  80*. 

The  disease  may  be  carried  by  infected  tubers,  and  under  favorable  moisture 
and  temperature  conditions  may  q;»read  to  other  tubers  in  storage.  Disinfecting 
the  seed  tubers  with  corrosive  sublimate  reduced  very  materially  the  percentage 
of  infected  tubers,  and  warm  solutions  were  found  to  have  a  more  toxic  effect 
<m  the  fungus  than  cold  ones. 

Notable  oontribatlons  on  diseases  and  animal  enemies  of  the  sugar  beet  In 

1914^  A.  Snrr  (Bl  Zuokerrabenbau,  n  (1916),  No$.  S,  pp.  80-SB;  5,  pp.  Si- 
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S$),—QonAeDaeA  notes  are  given  on  sdecCed  articles  on  animal  peats  and  plant 
diseases  of  the  sugar  beet  In  1914  In  Oermany  and  Anstrla-Hongary. 

Dyinff  of  yonng  ftnlt  trees,  A.  H.  CtocxATmi  {Jaitr.  Agr.  {New  ZeaL},  11 
{1915),  No.  6,  pp.  504-509).— A  serious  disease  already  known  to  affect  several 
varieties  of  aH>les,  also  other  frolts,  has  recently  caused  heavy  loss.  It  is 
charactttlzed  outwardly  by  a  wilt  of  buds  or  young  leaves  in  early  spring  and 
inwardly  by  a  browning  of  the  Inner  bark  and  camblmn.  This  browning  appar- 
ently always  extends  downward  with  consldeiable  rapidity,  being  soon  fc^lowed 
in  typical  cases  by  a  soaring  of  the  sap  and  sooner  or  later  by  the  death  of 
the  tree. 

Recent  work  has  shown  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  thoui^  such  pre- 
disposlDg  factors  as  unfavorable  soil  and  climatic  condlttons  may  favor  infec- 
tion. The  mycelium  is  found  in  the  bark,  cambium,  and  medullary  rays  and 
vessels,  blocking  the  wateiHXXiductlng  system.  The  fungal  fructifications  found 
exteriorly  have  not  yet  been  definitely  connected  with  the  internal  mycelium. 
The  disease  is  said  to  resemble  somewhat  that  caused  by  Yalta  pruna$tri  in 
Europe,  though  certain  specimens  have  shown  fruiting  bodies  of  the  otnral  spot 
fungus  (NeoMa  ofnnabarima).  The  organism  is  thought  to  be  a  wound  parasite. 

Removal  of  all  affected  parts  or  trees  is  recommended.  Regrafting  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  practiced  with  safety. 

Some  points  on  the  general  care  of  apple  orchards,  G.  P.  SnewAsr  (Froo. 
State  Sort.  Atsoa  Psfui.,  Si  (1914),  PP-  89-05,  pi.  i).— Discussing  measures 
designed  to  secure  early  bearing,  control  of  axAids  and  red  bugs,  and  immu- 
nity to  Stippen  (or  fruit-pit  disease),  the  author  submits  provisional  lists  of 
apple  varieties  regarded  as  susceptible  in  various  degrees  or  as  free  from  the 
last-named  trouble,  which  is  thou^t  to  be  physiological  in  its  character. 

Spot  diseases  of  the  apple  causiiLg  much  general  confusion,  O.  Bbooks  and 
D.  F.  FisHXB  {Better  Fruit,  10  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  15-i5,  fig.  i).--The  authors, 
presenting  to  the  Washington  State  Horticultural  Association  a  progress  re- 
port on  studies  designed  to  lessm  the  prevailing  confusion  regarding  the 
nature,  appearance,  causation,  and  control  of  the  various  apple  spot  dis- 
eases, and  discussing  the  origin  and  applicability  of  the  names  used  therefor, 
state  that  the  names  to  which  preference  should  be  given  or  to  whi^  usage 
is  too  firmly  attached  to  be  readily  dianged,  are  bitter  pit,  fungus  fruit  opot, 
Jonathan  spot,  corky  pit  (or  drought  spotting),  and  stigmonose. 

On  bitter  pit  asd  the  sensitivity  of  apples  to  poison,  IZ,  A.  J.  Bwabt 
{Proo.  Boy.  Boo.  Victoria,  n,  ter.,  t6  {1913),  No.  1,  pp.  iB-4t«  P^-  5).— Having 
employed  in  further  Investigations  the  methods  described  in  a  previous  paper 
(B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  749),  the  author  claims  to  have  shown  that  it  is  possible,  by 
applying  poison  during  the  starch  stage  of  development  of  an  apple,  to  pro- 
duce artificially  every  symptom  of  bitter  pit  It  is  stated  that  the  apples  found 
to  be  most  resistant  to  poison  are  also  most  resistant  to  bitter  pit  Low  tem- 
peratures increase  resistance  to  poison  as  wdl  as  to  bitter  pit  The  poisoning 
theory  is  claimed  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  that  is  known  with  regard 
to  the  sensitivity  of  the  pulp  cells  toward  poisons,  to  their  diminishing  resist- 
ance with  increasing  age,  and  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  c^ 
the  Increased  percentage  of  ash  in  bitter  tissue  also  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  daimed  that  it  is  possible  to  poison  the  pulp  cells  of  apples 
by  traces  of  poison  so  minute  as  to  be  Incapable  of  detection  by  delicate 
chemical  analysis.  The  browning  of  apple  pulp  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  tannic  add. 

Other  chemical  and  biological  considerations  are  discussed,  and  a  critical 
examination  is  made  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  McAlplne  (BL  S. 
B.,  82,  p.  751;  88,  p. 
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On  Utter  pit  and  sonsitlvity  to  poisonBy  m,  A.  J.  Bwast  (Proo.  Boy,  Boc 
Victoria,  n.  ter,,  26  (1913),  No,  2,  pp.  228^Jt2t  pi,  1). — In  porsaance  of  the 
work  above  noted,  in  which  the  extreme  sensitiylty  of  the  apple  to  poisons 
was  made  evident,  the  author  has  instituted  a  comparison  between  these 
results  and  those  obtained  by  studies  with  potatoes,  which  are  also  capable 
of  prolonged  semidormant  existence  and  which  also  become  discolored  by 
oxidase  action  when  dead,  but  which,  unlike  apples,  are  capable  of  further 
growth  after  being  injured. 

It  Is  stated  that,  in  all  cases,  potatoes  are  less  sensitive  to  poisons  than  are 
apples,  differences  in  resistance  varying  from  1,000  times  with  anesthetics  to 
8  or  10  times  with  alkali  and  copper  sulphate.  Mercuric  chlorid  and  copper 
sulphate  are  about  equally  poisonous  to  potatoes.  Sulphuric  acid,  while 
slightly  less  poisonous  than  lead  nitrate.  Lb  about  60  times  as  poisonous  as 
alkali.  Potatoes,  like  apples,  are  much  more  sensitive  to  poisons  at  high  than 
at  low  temperature. 

Tannic  acid  precipitates  starch  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  occasional 
starch  grains  found  in  apples  which  are  resistant  to  hydrochloric  acid  are 
thought  possibly  to  have  been  in  contact  with  the  tannic  acid  of  the  cell  sap. 
The  presence  of  from  0.0003  to  0.003  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  distinctly  retards, 
0.003  to  0.06  per  cent  strongly  retards,  and  0.33  to  1  per  cent  practically  in- 
hibits diastatic  action,  this  effect  showing  at  35"*  C,  and  being  more  pro- 
nounced below  20*.  The  cell  sap  of  apples  may  contain  as  much  as  0.1  per 
cent  tannic  add,  and  bitter  pit  tissue  appears  to  contain  more  than  does  nor- 
mal pulp.  This  will  protect  any  starch  grains  extruded  into  the  cell  sap 
from  solution,  and  in  cells  bruised  during  the  starch  stage,  will  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  starch  from  dissolving.  In  the  bitter  pit  cells,  however,  the  starch 
grains  are  in  the  protoplasm,  and  as  long  as  this  is  living  the  tannic  acid  of 
the  cell  sap  is  not  in  contact  with  them  or  with  diastase.  Diastase  solution 
loses  its  solvent  action  after  prolonged  contact  with  pulp  of  pounded  apples. 

It  is  considered  as  very  desirable  that  a  complete  numerical  analysis  of 
the  mineral  constituents  of  bitter  pit  tissue  in  bulk  be  made,  paying  special 
attention  to  metallic  elements  in  small  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  definite 
guidance  for  further  investigation. 

Bitter  pit  and  sensitivity  of  apples  to  poisons,  H.  0.  Bbeedahi.  and  A.  O.  H. 
RoTHEKA  (Proc.  Roy,  800.  Victoria,  n.  ier.,  27  {1914)9  No.  2,  pp.  191''197). — 
Beplying  to  the  claims  of  £3wart  above  noted,  referring  to  investigations  show- 
ing an  accelerating  action  of  malt  diastase,  the  authors  hold  that  his  tannic 
add  complications  are  not  applicable  to  the  experiments  which  he  discusses, 
that  his  assignment  of  the  tannic  acid  retardation  to  an  action  upon  the  starch 
is  incorrect,  and  that  his  experimental  results  were  obtained  under  conditions 
and  with  proportions  of  reagents  entirely  different  from  those  in  experiments 
which  he  criticizes. 

On  bitter  pit  asd  sensitivity  of  apples  to  poison,  IV,  A.  J.  Ewabt  (Proc 
Roy.  Soo,  Victoria,  n.  9er.,  fTt  {19W,  No,  2,  pp.  540-^^i^).— Replying  to  the 
observations  of  Rothera  and  Breidahl  above  noted,  and  also  to  criticisms  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Victoria,  the  author  states  that 
an  accelerating  action  may  be  obtained  if  a  resistant  and  very  active  diastase 
be  used  in  large  amount,  if  the  tests  are  made  at  high  temperatures,  and  if  dry 
bitter  pit  pulp  in  which  the  tannic  add  has  been  oxidized  is  compared  with 
fresh  pulp  rich  in  tannic  add.  Results  of  his  own  more  recent  tests  are  given 
and  claimed  to  coindde  dosely  with  those  which  he  has  previously  published. 

The  control  of  peach  leaf  curl,  A.  S.  Hobne  {Jour,  Roy.  Hort.  8oc.,  41 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  110-114,  fig.  i).— This  is  an  account  of  tests  made  at  the 
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Wlsley  laboratory  on  control  methods  for  peach  leaf  carl  due  to  Bxwucum  de- 
formans. 

Of  the  two  principal  preparations  of  copper  salphate  in  oommon  use,  from 
either  of  which,  if  properly  made  and  applied,  a  film  of  insoloble  and  henoe 
nonpoisonous  copper  is  dq;>osited  over  the  sorface  of  the  leaves,  the  metal 
being  rendered  solnble  in  sufflcient  quantity  to  kill  the  fungi  when  their  secre- 
tions come  in  contact  with  this  deposit,  Bnrgnndy  miztore  was  chosen  for  the 
tests  on  account  of  such  advantages  as  the  procurabiUty  and  easy  preserraticMQ 
of  its  ingredients,  the  convenience  in  its  preparation,  and  its  freedom  from 
gritty  particles,  which,  in  case  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  tend  to  clog  and  wear 
the  nozzles.  The  gelatinous  suspension  of  copper  carbonate  which  appears 
when  the  copper  and  the  sodium  salt  are  mixed  cold  and  which,  while  harm- 
less to  the  plant,  is  deadly  to  the  fungus,  also  increases  the  degree  of  ad- 
hesiveness, and  this  is  further  augmented  by  addition  of  a  little  milk.  The 
experiments  thus  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  still  further  increased  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  Burgundy  mixture.  In  most  cases,  excellent  results  followed  the 
use  of  the  Wlsley  Burgundy  mixture,  in  which  0.75  pint  milk  was  added  to 
9.75  oz.  copper  sulphate  and  11  oz.  sodium  carbonate  contained  in  3  gal.  water. 

Pathological  histology  of  strawberries  affected  by  species  of  Botrytis  and 
Bhlzopus,  N.  E.  Stevews  (17.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Re9e€trch,  6  {1916),  No. 
10,  pp.  361-^66,  pU.  2).— In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  045)  F.  L. 
Stevens,  reporting  on  some  diseases  of  strawberries,  stated  that,  while  a 
species  of  Botrytis  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  condition  known  as  leaks,  it 
merely  Initiates  the  trouble,  opening  the  way  for  other  saprophytes,  such  as 
Rhizopus.  In  order  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  relations  of  these  fungi 
in  rotting  berries,  the  author  carried  on  experiments,  noting  particularly  the 
differences  which  exist  in  their  method  of  attacking  the  fruit 

The  Botrytis  was  found  to  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  berry,  growing  within 
the  cells  as  well  as  between  them,  and  to  ramify  through  the  tissues  of  the 
berry,  filling  them  with  a  network  of  mycelium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  myce- 
lium of  Rhizopus  was  found  chiefly  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  berry,  the  hyphse 
growing  between  the  cells,  separating  them,  and  apparently  extracting  the  cell 
sap.  In  comparatively  few  cases  were  both  fungi  found  on  the  same  berry, 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  author  found  Rhizopus  following  in  a  berry  originally 
Infected  with  Botrytis.  He  considers  that  Rhizopiu  sp.  is  not  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  any  other  fungus  in  its  attacks  on  strawberries  during  shipment 
and  on  the  market. 

Notes  on  diseases  of  cultivated  crops  observed  in  1913-14,  S.  F.  Asrbt 
{Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica,  n.  %er.,  t  {191S),  No.  8,  pp.  1i99St7,  pU.  2).— -The 
author  gives  the  results  of  observations  on  diseases  affecting  coconut  palms, 
cacao,  banana,  and  citrus  fruits,  with  recommendations  regarding  fungicides, 
insecticides,  and  spraying  outfits. 

A  rot  of  bananas,  J.  F.  Dastub  {Agr.  Jour,  India,  10  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  278^ 
284,  P^9.  9). — Reporting  observations  made  on  a  disease  of  banana  at  Pusa  since 
May,  1914,  the  author  points  out  some  resemblances  and  differences  between 
the  organism  found  In  connection  therewith,  a  Fusarlum  with  a  Cephalosporlum 
stage,  and  that  reported  by  Drost  and  Ashby  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  850)  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  Panama  disease  of  bananas. 

A  fungus  disease  of  banana,  D.  Thomatis  {Bol.  DW,  Oen.  Agr.  {Mexico},  S 
{1915),  No.  1,  pp.  59S1). — ^In  parts  of  Oaxaca  and  Tabasco,  banana  culture  is 
threatened  with  serious  loss  from  a  disease  which  is  but  little  known  at  this 
time,  but  which  has  been  provisionally  described  as  being  associated  with  a 
fungus  and  as  affecting  the  character  and  circulation  of  the  sap.  It  may  be 
identical  with  a  disease  of  banana  in  the  western  portion  of  Cuba. 
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A  disease  of  Kirabilis  JaUpa  Inherited  aecordlnsr  to  Kendel's  law,  0.  Gos- 
BXNB  {Jahrb.  Wi9$,  Bot.  {Pringshekn},  S6  {1915),  Pfetfer-FeatMohr.,  pp.  585^16, 
pi.  1,  fiffs,  11). — ^Attention  Is  called  to  a  phenomenon  consisting  of  a  mottling, 
slight  pitting,  and  partial  rolling  of  the  leaves  in  Jf .  iaiapa.  This  is  stated  to 
be  due  to  a  sort  of  degeneration  of  certain  palisade  and  overlying  epidermal 
cells  with  enlargement  of  cells  in  neighboring  areas,  the  lower  leaf  surface 
remaining  relatively  nnchanged.  The  phenomenon  appears  to  be  Inherited  ac- 
cording to  the  Mendelian  formula  and  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the 
nature  and  mode  of  inheritance  of  characters. 

Bark  scraping  and  bark  affections,  A.  Shaspibb  {Affr.  BuL  Fed.  Malay 
States,  S  (1915),  No.  11,  pp.  ^0^^).— It  is  stated  that,  while  the  canker  of 
mbber  trees  caused  by  Phytophthora  faberi  is  unknown  in  Malaya,  what  is  sup- 
posedly the  first  bark  affection  known  in  this  region  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  alow  rotting  of  the  bark,  over  which  numerous  saprophytic  fungi 
were  growing.  The  bark  became  waterlogged  and  subject  to  attack  by  borers, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  the  tree. 

It  appeared  probable  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a 
method  of  scraping  supposed  to  stimulate  the  tree  to  an  increased  flow  of 
latex.  Tests  made  under  controlled  conditions  are  said  to  have  shown  that 
the  removal  of  the  outer  corky  layers  increased  the  susceptibilty  of  the  tree 
to  attack  by  fungi  and  insects.  This  increase  of  susceptibility  was  less  if  the 
green  cork  cambium  was  left  intact,  so  that  this  is  apparently  the  protective 
layer  that  is  the  most  Important  in  this  connection,  and  not  the  lactiferous  layer, 
as  formerly  supposed.  Further  discussion  Is  given  of  the  conditions  and  phases 
of  attack  by  insects  and  fungi,  and  the  interrelations  of  the  two  classes  of 
parasitism. 

It  is  considered  that  bark  scraping  of  any  description  should  be  carried  out 
with  discretion,  also  that  until  more  positive  knowledge  is  obtained  as  to  the 
function  of  the  latex  in  the  economy  of  the  tree,  a  conservative  attitude  is 
desirable  in  connection  with  methods  for  artificially  increasing  the  fiow  of 
latex.  It  is  considered  as  a  still  unsettled  problem  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
future  of  the  rubber  industry  whether  latex  is  a  primary  product,  the  with- 
drawal of  which  means  increased  activity  for  its  replacement,  or  a  secondary 
or  waste  product 

Bordeau  mixture  as  a  spray  for  mbber  trees,  A.  Shabflbs  (Agr.  BtU.  Fed. 
Malay  States,  S  {1915),  No.  12,  pp.  447,  44^).— During  experiments  carried  out 
in  1914  as  already  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  S8,  p.  151)  the  effects  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
on  the  rubber  obtained  during  Its  use  were  noted,  and  these  are  briefiy  de- 
scribed in  this  article.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  little  danger  in  using  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a  spray  against  the  attacks  of  fungi  on  rubber  trees,  but 
that  trees  in  bearing  should  be  rested  for  two  or  three  days  after  such  appli- 
cation. 

[On  the  occnrrence  of  Coniophora  cerebella  in  the  woods],  Y.  Mabtens 
{Mat.  Mikol.  i  Fitopatol.  Ro9S.,  1  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  5Z-56,  figs.  7).— ^The  author 
observed  a  peculiar  rot  of  fir  trees  in  northern  Russia,  in  the  regions  of  Volo- 
goda  and  Archangel.  From  the  diseased  areas  adjacent  to  the  healthy  tissue, 
he  isolated  a  fungus  niiich  in  certain  morphological  characters  resembles  very 
doeely  O,  cereheUa.  If  further  studies  confirm  this  tentative  conclusion,  this, 
it  is  said,  will  be  the  first  report  on  the  occurrence  of  this  fungus  on  living 
trees  in  the  woods. 

Ifistletoe  injury  to  conifers  in  the  Northwest,  J.  R.  Weib  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  S&O  {1916),  pp.  S9,  pU.  4,  HgM.  27).— According  to  the  author,  LaHas  ocd- 
defUaU9,  Pinm  ponderosa,  P.  contoria,  and  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  Bazoumoftkya  laricis,  R.  campylopoda,  B.  americ€M(i,  and^iS. 
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dougUuU  in  the  order  nasied.  The  mistletoe  causes  a  gradual  reductloa  of 
the  leaf  surface  of  the  host  plant,  trees  of  all  age  dasses  being  liable  to  infec- 
tion. Bzcessiye  mistletoe  infection  of  the  lower  parts,  it  is  said,  may  cause 
the  upper  portion  to  die,  resulting  in  the  condition  commonly  called  stagtiead. 
Seedlings  from  three  to  six  years  old  are  often  killed  within  a  comparatiTdy 
short  time  after  infection.  Where  the  mistletoe  occurs  on  brandies,  it  usually 
causes  the  formation  of  large  witches'  brooms  which  seriously  Interfme  with 
the  life  functions  of  the  tree.  The  author  claims  that  mistletoe  can  be  con- 
trolled by  cutting  out  and  burning  the  infected  trees,  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  centers  of  infection. 

Self-protection  by  some  plants  asrainst  Coscuta,  O.  Qkbte  (Jahrh.  W<m. 
Bot.  iPringsheimh  56  {191S),  Pfeffer-FetMcKr.,  pp.  ie»-i54).— This  deals  with 
the  relations  of  Guscuta  to  various  hosts  as  regards  protective  devices  against 
its  parasitic  activity,  more  particularly  adds,  oils,  etc,  within  the  plant  ttsdf. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Free-living  nematodes  of  Switzerland,  B.  HoncANmn  and  R.  Mknzel  {Ren. 
8uiB$e  Zool.,  its  {1915),  pp.  109-24S,  pis.  S;  obM.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Mierog.  Soc.,  No. 
6  {1915),  p.  580). — This  account  of  tbe  lacustrine  and  terrestrial  nematodes  of 
Switzerland  indudes  a  diagnostic  key  and  increases  the  number  of  spedes  to 
HO.    Eighteen  new  forms  are  described  and  the  genus  Qriconema  is  erected. 

ECOVOXIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOGT. 

A  preliminary  report  upon  the  economic  status  of  the  British  qMcies  of 
woodpeckers  and  their  relation  to  forestry,  W.  B.  Ck>LLiN6B  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
iLondonh  M  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  789-791)  .—ThlB  preliminary  report  gives  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  91  specimens  of  three 
spedes  of  woodpeckers.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  food  was  found  to  consist 
of  injurious  insects.  The  author  concludes  that  woodpeckers  are  distinctly 
beneficial  to  forestry  and  merit  all  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  them. 

A  new  bat  ftom  Porto  Bioo,  H.  H.  T.  Jackson  (iVoc.  Biol.  iSfoo.  WasK^  t9 
{1916),  pp.  57,  $8). 

[A  list  of  parasites  of  animals  in  Guam],  B.  H.  Ransom  {Jow.  ParaMol' 
ogy,  2  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  9S,  94). —A  list  is  given  of  id«itiflcations  made  of  19 
spedes  of  parasites,  induding  8  trematodes,  1  cestode,  9  nematodes,  6  arthro- 
pods, and  1  protozoan,  collected  by  L.  B.  Barber  of  the  Guam  Bxperiment 
Station. 

A^cultural  entomology  {Bntomoloffia  Agraria.  Florence:  JB.  Min.  Agr. 
Indus,  e  Com.,  1915,  pp.  4&I*  fi09.  415;  abs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Bnl.,  4  {1916),  8er.  A, 
No.  2,  pp.  5S,  5^).^A  manual  of  insects  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  field  and 
garden  crops  and  their  products,  and  methods  of  controlling  them. 

(Economic  entomology]  {Zischr.  Angew.  Bnt.,  2  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  T-hSffS- 
471,  figs.  69).— The  papers  presented  in  this  number  indude  the  following: 
A  Gontribution  to  the  Biology  of  the  Body  Louse  {Pedieuhis  vestimenti), 
by  A.  Hase  (pp.  265-359) ;  The  Wheat  Bulb  Fly  {Hylemyia  ooardata),  A 
Gontribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Its  Biology  and  Its  Bconomic  Importance,  by 
R.  Kleine  (pp.  800-^889) ;  List  of  Parasitic  Hymenoptera  Reared  at  the  Im- 
perial Plant  Protection  Station,  Vienna,  by  F.  Rusdika  and  L.  Fulmek  (pp. 
890-412);  Calosoma  sycophanta.  Its  Life  History  and  Distribution,  etc, 
together  with  Notes  on  O.  inquisitor,  by  G.  Holste  (h>.  418-421),  the  former 
being  a  review  of  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  IT.  S.  Do^mrtment 
of  Agriculture;  New  and  Little-Known  Plant  Pests  from  Our  Colonies,  by  F. 
Zacher  (pp.  422-426) ;  etc 
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Annual  report  of  tli«  state  entomologist  for  1014,  B.  L.  Wouham  (Qm,. 
Bd.  Bnt.  BuL  42  {191S),  pp.  S-M,  pU.  8).— This  report  preeeiitB  notes  i^Mm  ttaa 
work  of  the  year,  Indnding  inspection  and  research  work,  seed  selection  and 
the  boll  weevil,  experiments  for  the  control  of  froit  insects  and  diseases,  pecan 
insects  and  diseases,  and  truck  cr<^  pests. 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Indiana,  O.  H.  Baldwin 
{Afm.  Rpt.  State  EM,  Ind,,  7  il9XS-U),  pp.  tSO,  fig:  lBk).—l!ti\B  rq;K>rt  (B.  a 
^,  81,  p.  462)  contains  papers  on  the  Insects  of  the  Year  1918-14  (pp.  18-^) ; 
Diseases  of  the  Year  (h>.  50-e7) ;  Pruning  and  the  Oare  of  Trees  in  Relation 
to  Disease  and  Insect  Control,  by  A.  P.  Swallow  (pp.  71-101) ;  Report  of  the 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries,  1914  (pp.  102-104) ;  A  Program  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases*  by  O.  H.  Baldwin  and  H.  F. 
Diets  (pp.  109-204) ;  and  a  Gircnlar  of  Information  for  Beeke^^ers,  by  B.  F. 
Kindig  (pp.  205-260). 

Bighth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Tndlana,  O.  H.  Baldwin 
(^mi.  Rpt.  Btate  Bwt.  Ind.,  8  (iPii-i5),  pp.  9B1,  fio9.  i8i).— This  report  first 
presents  a  list  of  Indiana  nurserymen  and  brief  accounts  of  the  insects  of 
the  year  1914r-16  (pp.  12-29),  and  of  plant  diseases  during  the  period  under 
report  (pp.  80-41),  a  report  of  the  state  Inspector  of  apiaries  (pp.  42^18), 
and  the  text  of  the  horticoltoral  and  bee  inspection  laws  of  Indiana,  together 
with  a  rtemi6  of  the  nursery  inspection  laws  of  the  other  States  and  Canada 
(pp.  49-85).  It  also  includes  a  revision  of  A  Program  f6r  the  Treatment  of 
Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases  (hk  89-190),  noted  in  the  preceding 
abstract,  and  a  paper  on  The  OoccidA  or  Scale  Insects  of  Indiana,  by  BL  F. 
Diets  and  H.  Morrison,  with  drawings  by  R.  B.  Snodgrass  (pp.  195-^21). 
Sixty-two  valid  species  of  scales  recognized  as  occurring  in  Indiana  are 
described  and  keys  given  for  their  separation.  A  field  key  to  the  scales  based 
upon  superficial  characters  is  included. 

IQnnesota  state  entomologist's  reports  index,  O.  J.  Wxnzkl  {Minn.  Btate 
Bnt.  Ore.  S8  {1918)^  pp.  ^(0).— This  Is  an  index  to  the  15  annual  and  biennial 
reports  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Minnesota,  published  between  1896  and 
1914,  together  with  an  appendix  listing  other  publications  of  the  state  ento^ 
mologlst  and  the  division  of  entomology  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

[Insect  pests  in  Kew  Hampshire],  W.  O.  O'Kaotb  (N.  H.  Dept.  Agr.,  Btate 
Moth  Work  CircB.  [JWB],  No9.  1,  pp.  -fc  ftg9.  4;  «,  PP.  4,  flo^-  4;  S,  pp.  4;  4,  PP- 
ft;  1915,  No.  5,  rev.,  pp.  4).— These  several  circulars  deal  with  the  gipsy  moth, 
the  brown-tall  moth,  the  control  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  woodlands  and  orchards, 
public  measures  against  the  gipsy  and  the  brown-tall  moths,  and  the  control 
of  the  gipsy  moth,  the  last  named  being  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  860). 

Tenth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  and  plant  pathologrist  of  Virginia, 
1914-15,  W.  J.  ScHQBNs  {Rpt.  State  Bnt.  and  Plant  Path.  Va.,  10  {1914-16), 
pp.  7$,  pU.  3,  flffi.  5).— This  biennial  report  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  248)  first  presents 
an  outline  of  work  for  the  two-year  period  from  October  1, 1913,  to  September 
80,  1915,  followed  by  a  Report  of  Inspection  Work,  1914-15,  by  W.  J.  Price 
(pp.  9-15),  and  an  account  and  the  text  of  the  Oourt  Decision  Upholding  the 
Cedar  Rust  Law,  by  the  author  (pp.  16-29). 

A  R^[K>rt  on  the  Investigation  of  Insects  Affecting  Truck  Oops  in  Virginia, 
by  Li.  B.  Smith  (pp.  80-63),  next  presented,  deals  in  large  part  with  investiga- 
tions of  the  biology  of  the  green  pea  aphis  {MacroHpTium  pi8i)  in  eastern 
Virginia.  An  account  of  work  with  control  measures  for  this  Insect  has  been 
IMrevlously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  662).  This  aphid  has  for  the  past  15  years 
been  causing  serious  losses  to  the  pen  growers  in  eastern  Virginia.  The  damage 
to  the  spring  crop  occurs  usually  during  May  and  June,  while  the  fall  crop  is 
subject  to  attack  during  September  and  October.    Severe  attacks  of  the  aphis 
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canse  die  plants  to  wither,  become  dry,  and  finally  die,  wmally  l)eiiafr^  tlie  crop 
has  matured.  This  aphid  changes  food  plants  nsoally  four  times  during  the 
eeason,  those  eerring  as  hosts  in  tbUs  region  Indnding  crimson  <dover,  garden 
peas,  red  clover,  sweet  peas,  Letpedesa  q;».,  retches,  alfalfa  swe^  clover,  alsUoe^ 
white  clovers,  and  8hq;>herd*8  purse. 

"  In  general  the  pea  aphid  passes  the  winter  <m  dovers,  in  April  th^  migrate 
to  garden  peas,  upon  which  they  feed  until  the  first  part  of  July.  They  then  go 
to  the  summer  food  plants,  which  Include  sweet  <dover,  Le$pedega  q>.,  alfalfa 
and  the  clovers.  During  August  they  return  to  garden  peas,  where  they  remain 
until  November  and  December,  when  they  migrate  for  the  fourth  time,  this  time 
returning  to  the  clovers,  upon  which  the  winter  Is  passed.  The  foregoing 
statements  of  the  migrations  apply  to  the  majority  of  the  aphids,  fdr  doubtleas 
many  individuals  continue  to  breed  on  the  clovers  throughout  tbe  year. 

"No  true  oviparous  females  or  the  eggs  of  the  species,  have  been  found  In 
this  r^on,  althoui^  a  few  males  were  collected  on  garden  peas  In  November, 
1914.  The  viviparous  females  which  pass  the  winter  enter  into  hibernation 
during  December  and  commence  reproducing  in  March.  No  reproduction,  and 
very  little  feeding,  has  been  observed  during  January  and  February. 

"The  presence  of  many  parasitic  and  predacious  enemies,  together  with  ttie 
aphidid  fungus,  tend  to  keep  the  aphids  in  check  during  the  summer. 

"  In  1914  there  were  21  generations  produced  between  May  1  and  Deconber 

10.  In  1915  there  were  22  generations  between  BAarch  19  and  December  5.  The 
age  at  which  females  began  reproduction  varied  from  7  to  26  days,  it  b^ng 
noticeably  longer  in  the  spring  and  fall  than  during  the  summer.  From  a 
series  of  87  individuals  the  average  age  at  which  reproduction  commenced  was 
12.1  days.  The  length  of  the  reproductive  period  varied  from  4  to  86  days,  an 
average  for  the  two  seasons  of  84  records  being  18.1  days.  The  period  between 
the  birth  of  the  last  young  and  the  death  of  the  female,  from  74  records, 
averaged  1.2  days.  The  average  length  of  life  of  viviparous  females,  from  88 
records,  including  two  seasons,  was  81.7  days.  The  average  length  of  life  of 
hibernating  females  was  134  days. 

"  The  number  of  young  bom  per  day  by  viviparous  ftenales  varied  from  1  to 

11.  The  total  maximum  number  born  by  any  one  female  was  142.  The  aver- 
age number  bom  per  female,  from  88  records,  was  8(X7  young.  The  fecundity 
of  the  females  was  greatest  during  July,  August,  and  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber. It  has  been  found  that  the  wingless  viviparous  females  apparently  mature 
in  less  time  and  have  greater  reproductive  power  than  do  the  winged  forma. 
The  fecundity  of  the  winged  hibernating  females  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the 
wingless  or  the  winged  viviparous  summer  forms. 

"  The  pea  aphis  molts  four  times.  An  average  of  the  lengths  bf  the  first 
four  Instars,  from  60  individual  records,  is  as  follows:  First  instar,  1.6  days; 
second  instar,  2.6  days;  third  instar,  2.8  days;  fourth  instar,  2.4  days;  thus 
making  the  average  age  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  molt,  9.6  days.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  period  of  development  was  considerably  shorter  during  the 
warmer  summer  months  than  during  the  cooler  iieriods  in  the  spring  and 
autumn." 

Observations  on  the  Life  Histories  and  Habits  of  the  Species  of  Aphids  Most 
Common  on  the  Cultivated  Apple  (Mahu  malui)  in  Virginia  (Blackaburg) 
during  the  Season  of  1915,  including  the  oat  aphis  {ApMs  avenw),  the  rosy 
aphis  (A.  sorhi),  and  the  apple  aphis,  and  a  list  of  the  more  recent  litera- 
ture relating  to  these  species,  by  BL  T.  Smulyan,  are  appended  (pp.  64-75). 
A.  sorbi  is  apparently  the  most  injurious  of  the  three  in  Virginia  and  the  apple 
aphis  probably  the  least  The  author  reports  that  his  investigations  of  the 
alternate  or  summer  host  plants  of  A.  sarhi  in  Virginia  have  substantiated  the 
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findings  of  Ross  In  Canada  that  apterous  and  alate  viviparous  females  and 
pnpiB  occur  on  the  conunon  or  broad-leaved  plantain  {PlantcLgo  major)  and 
English  or  narrow-leaved  plantain  (P.  lanoeolata). 

Notes  on  the  acarld  and  Insect  enemies  of  cultivated  plants  observed  in 
the  Province  of  Turin  in  1913,  G.  Dklla  Beffa  {Ann,  R.  Accad,  Agr,  Torino, 
57  (1914),  pp.  55-78,  figs,  i£).— These  notes  relate  to  942  insect  pests. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  West  African  Insect  pests  of  plants, 
F.  Zacheb  {Tropenpfianzer,  18  (1916),  No.  9-10,  pp.  504-^34,  figs.  55).— A  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  field,  including  a  list  with  the  scientific,  German,  and  local 
names  of  82  insects,  the  nature  of  their  injury,  and  the  locality  where  found. 

Annual  report  of  the  government  entomologist,  W.  Sicaix  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept, 
Agr.  Uganda,  1915,  pp.  71-78). — ^A  report  upon  the  occurrence  of  and  work  with 
the  insect  enemies  of  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  cotton,  etc. 

Seport  of  the  entomologist,  W.  H.  Pattebson  {Govt  Gold  Coast,  Rpt.  Agr. 
Dept.,  1914,  PP'  21-24) '—A,  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  ecology  of  some  endophytic  larv». — Observations  and  experiments, 
B.  Rabaud  {Bui.  Sci.  Prance  et  Belg.,  46  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  1-28,  fig.  1;  48 
(1914),  No.  2,  pp.  81-159,  fig.  i).— The  first  paper  deals  with  Olethreutes 
obUmgana  in  the  heads  of  wild  teazel  {Dipsaous  sylvestris) ;  the  second  with 
Mvelois  criln-eUa  and  some  other  caterpillars  which  live  in  the  heads  of  mem- 
bers of  the  thistle  tribe. 

Iiocusts  {Agr.  News  {Barbados},  14  {1915),  No.  S4S,  p.  292). — An  invasion  of 
Trinidad  by  the  South  American  migratory  locust  {Schistoceroa  paranensis)  is 
reported.  Large  swarms  began  to  arrive  on  Ghacachacare  Island  from  Vene- 
xuela  on  May  90. 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  Jassoidea  of  Kissouri  with  notes  on  spedee, 
E.  H.  Gibson  and  E.  S.  Gooan  {Ohio  Jour.  8oi.,  16  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  71-78). 

The  stick-lac  insect,  L.  Dufobt  {Bui.  icon.  Indochine,  n.  ser.,  18  {1915), 
No.  112,  pp.  182-189). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  biology  of  this  scale 
(TaoKardia  locos)  and  its  natural  enemies. 

The  development  of  the  Phylloxera  vastatrlx  leaf  gall,  H.  R.  Rosen 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1102,  pp.  216,  217).— The  author  finds  that  the 
withdrawal  by  phylloxera  of  a  large  amount  of  material  at  one  point  from 
tender  growing  leaves  with  subsequent  changes  in  tension  and  pressure  at  that 
point  and  certain  structural  peculiarities  of  the  gall  itself  all  suggest  the  suck- 
ing action  as  the  initial  stimulus  for  gall  production. 

Woolly  pear  aphis,  A.  C.  Bakeb  and  W.  M.  Davidson  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  10,  pp.  551-560,  fig.  i).— The  woolly  aphis 
known  for  some  years  to  attack  pear  roots  in  California  and  previously  con- 
sidered to  be  the  woolly  apple  aphis  {Eriosoma  lanigerum),  which  it  resembles 
in  both  habit  and  structure,  has  been  found  by  the  authors  to  represent  a  new 
species  which  they  here  describe  as  E.  pgricola.  In  addition  to  the  description 
the  authors  consider  its  history,  habits,  spread,  and  biology.  The  species 
occurs  over  practically  all  the  pear  sections  of  northern  and  central  California, 
where  in  some  regions  it  is  very  destructive,  and  is  recorded  as  having  been 
collected  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1887  on  roots  of  pear  stock  received 
from  France  the  preceding  spring.  It  appears  to  have  been  present  in  Cali- 
fornia for  more  than  20  years,  having  ruined  some  2,000  French  seedlings  in 
one  block  about  ten  years  ago. 

This  species  works  entirely  underground,  apparently  attacking  the  roots  of 
all  types  of  pears,  although  especially  injurious  to  the  French  wild  stock  so 
largely  used  in  California  as  a  stock  for  the  Bartlett  It  works  especially  upon 
the  smaller  fibrous  rootlets  and  may  be  encountered  on  any  such  rootlets  within 
the  topmost  8  ft  of  soil  and  perhaps  deeper.    The  Infestations^^re  usually 
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heavier  on  the  rootlets  near  the  trunk,  bat  freqnently  the  aphldfl  are  as 
abundant  10  or  12  ft  from  the  stem.  Badly  stunted  growth  and  early  falling  of 
the  foliage  are  characteristic  of  its  injury  on  young  trees.  "Injury  and  death  are 
due  to  heavy  summer  and  autumn  infestations  on  the  fibrous  rootlets  and  to 
the  inability  of  the  tree  to  replace  the  destroyed  roots  quickly  enoui^  to  afford 
plant  food  for  the  vegetative  portion.  ...  In  orchards  and  dlstrictB  where 
conditions  favor  large  productions  of  winged  forms,  or  migrants,  spring  and 
early  summer  infestations  are  small^  denoting  that  few  insects  passed  the  win- 
ter on  the  roots.  After  the  month  of  June,  however,  such  infestations  multiply 
rapidly  and  become  very  large  by  S^tember,  the  month  in  which  the  fall 
migrants  are  produced  in  greatest  abundance.  After  Septemb^  there  renuOn 
small  wingless  colonies  which  increase  but  little  until  the  summer  following. 
The  winged  forms  are  produced  in  abundance  on  heavy  dry  day  soils  which 
crack  in  sununer  and  autunm.  .  .  .  Occasionally  the  wingless  infestations  are 
severe  the  year  round ;  where  this  is  so,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  is 
caused  a  considerable  stunting  of  growth  and  more  or  less  weakening,  unless 
the  trees  can  put  out  plenty  of  new  rootlets  to  replace  those  injured  and  de- 
stroyed. This  condition  has  been  noted  especially  on  light  day  soils  where 
poor  cultivation  was  employed." 

In  considering  the  biology  of  this  spedes  a  comparison  is  made  of  JB. 
fiyricola  with  E.  lanigerum  and  of  the  fall  migrants  of  E.  pyricola,  B.  UHUgemm, 
and  E.  americatmm.  The  new  spedes  is  easily  distinguished  from  B.  idmt  from 
the  fact  that  segment  V  bears  prominent  transverse  sensoria,  and  the  wingiesa 
forms  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  B.  latUgerwn  by  the  structure  of  the 
compound  wax  pores  and  the  winged  forms  by  the  antennae. 

Capsid  bugs,  J.  O.  F.  Fbteb  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr-  ILondcnl,  2t  {1916),  No.  10, 
pp.  950-958,  pis.  2), — This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  injury  to  apple  trees  and  fruit  now  generally 
ascribed  to  plant  bugs  of  the  family  Gapside. 

Ooencyrtus  pacificus,  a  new  egg  parasite  from  Fiji,  J.  Watkbston  (Bid. 
Ent.  Research,  6  {1915),  No.  3,  pp.  S07-M0,  flgi.  i). — This  parasite  was  reared 
from  the  eggs  of  the  bean  bug  (Braohyplatys  paoiflctu)  at  Rarawai,  Yiti  Levu, 
Fiji. 

The  insect  vector  of  uta,  a  Peruvian  disease,  G.  H.  T.  Towivserd  (Jour. 
Parasitology,  2  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  67-75,  flg.  1). — ^A  disease  Imown  as  uta,  whidi 
occurs  on  the  west  face  of  the  Andes  in  Peru,  has  been  proved  to  be  doe  to  a 
Leishmania.  Two  spedes  of  gnats  of  the  genus  Fordpomyia  are  said  to  have 
l>epn  proved  capable  of  transmitting  this  Leishmania.  *'It  is  highly  probable 
ttmt  tih'  various  forms  of  leishmaniasis  thus  far  known  are  due  to  as  many 
Bixx^if.s  uT  herpetomonads  originally  parasitic  in  the  gut  of  the  insect  carriers 
et>Deertiei1,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  in  man,  these  herpetomonads 
are  im  yet  In  the  stages  of  parasitism  ranging  from  habitually  abnormal  or  fre- 
quent to  merely  accidental  or  infrequent" 

A  classification  of  the  Lepidoptera  based  on  characters  of  the  papa,  Bdra 
MosHKH  (Bui.  lU.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  12  (1916),  Art.  2,  pp.  16-159,  pU.  P).— 
lovestlgntions  by  the  author  have  led  to  this  classification,  based  on  pupal 
chiiractera.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  throw  some  light  on  the  rdatlon- 
Bliips  existing  between  the  different  groups. 

Titieid  moths  of  Central  America,  Loan  Waijsinghaic  (BM.  Cent.  Amer., 
Zo(tL,  Lcpidoptera-Heterocera,  4  (1909-1915),  pp.  X//H-I&B,  pit.  10;  rev.  *• 
Nature  [London],  96  (1916),  No.  2411,  pp.  5SS,  55^).— The  several  fasddes  of 
this  volume  deal  with  the  Tineina.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author 
ha.s  been  assisted  by  J.  H.  Durrant  and  A.  Busck,  the  latter  of  the  Bureau  of 
Blntomology  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  introduction  and  establislunent  in  Canada  of  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  brown-tail  and  gipsy  moths,  J.  D.  Tormix  (Agr.  QiUf.  Canada,  S  (1916), 
No.  B,  pp.  111-116,  fig.  i).— A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of 
the  parasitic  and  predacious  enemies  of  these  moths  in  Canada,  together  with 
a  map  showing  their  distribution. 

The  brown  Ctenucfaa  (Ctenucfaa  bninnea),  B.  O.  Bssio  {Jimr.  Ent.  and  Zool., 
7  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  Bil-^U,  pi.  i).— This  lepidopteran  occurs  in  the  coast 
legion  from  San  Trancisco  to  the  southern  part  of  California,  where  it  Is  found 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  California  wild  rye  (Elymnu  omdematut).  The  cater- 
pillars are  effectively  parasitized  by  a  new  species  of  Protapanteles,  which  in 
confinement  was  reared  from  about  95  per  cent  of  the  caterpillars.  This  para- 
site Is  attacked  by  a  hyperparaslte  (SemUeles  n.  q>.). 

The  larvffi  of  a  noctuid  moth  also  ftods  on  this  host  plant  at  Ventura  and  is 
said  to  be  much  more  destructive  to  the  plant  It  burrows  into  the  centers  of 
the  stems  in  which  it  feeds  and  remains  until  ready  to  pupate. 

Cutworms  and  their  control  in  eom  and  other  cereal  crops,  W.  R.  Waltoh 
and  J.  J.  Davis  (U.  B.  Dept.  Apr.,  Farmer^  BiO.  799  (1916),  pp.  8,  flg.  i).— A 
brief  popular  account 

The  true  army  worm  and  its  control,  W.  R.  Walton  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmer^  Bui.  7S1  (1916),  pp.  IB,  ftgg.  8).— This  popular  account  of  (HeUophUa) 
CirpM$  unfpmcta  and  means  for  its  control  is  of  general  interest  to  crop 
growers. 

The  clover  leafhopper  and  its  control  in  the  Central  States,  B.  H.  Gibson 
(17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert^  BiU.  757  (1916),  pp.  8,  ftgi.  5).^An  account  of 
AgoiUa  iongu^ndleiiUa,  its  habits  and  mode  of  attack,  together  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  control  of  outbreaks  in  alfalfa  and  clover  fields. 

The  species  is  distributed  generally  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
range  extends  Into  southern  Canada  and  Mexico.  Its  primary  injury  Is  pro- 
duced by  direct  feeding,  as  many  as  600  individuals  having  been  counted  on  a 
single  plant  A  second  form  of  injury  is  produced  by  the  forcing  of  the  eggs 
into  the  stem  and  leaf  tissue  by  the  adult  female,  which  causes  a  distortion 
of  the  surrounding  tissue  and  often  results  in  a  gall-like  formation.  Its  prin- 
cipal host  plants  are  leguminous,  including  alfalfa,  clover,  cowpeas,  and  vetch, 
but  it  is  common  on  meadow  and  pasture  lands  and  feeds  on  a  number  of  cul- 
tivated as  well  as  native  grasses. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  from  5  to  12  days  in  summer  in  the  latitude  of  southern 
Illinois.  Five  molts  are  passed  by  the  nymphs,  which  require  from  18  to  85 
days,  with  an  average  of  25  days  for  development.  The  number  of  generations 
produced  varies  annually  with  the  weather  and  with  the  latitude,  there  usually 
being  three  distinct  broods  in  southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas.  In 
the  Northern  States  the  clover  leafhopper  hibernates  in  the  adult  stage,  at  the 
base  of  clumps  of  grass  and  weeds  and  under  dried  leaves  and  trash.  Nymphs 
can  not  long  survive  cold  weather,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  eggs  survive 
over  winter.  In  the  extreme  Southwest  the  leafhopper  is  active  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

The  hopperdozer,  a  frame  for  which  is  Illustrated,  is  recommended  for  use  in 
its  direct  control.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  importance  of  burning  rubbish 
and  waste  vegetation,  close  cutting  or  pasturing  of  grasslands,  and  the  early 
cutting  of  alfalfa  as  control  measures. 

The  dipterous  family  Bcatopsidn,  A.  L.  Mklandxb  (WatiMngton  Bta.  Bvl. 
180  (1916),  pp.  8-18,  pU.  B).—ln  this  account,  18  species  of  Scatopsids  from 
the  United  States  are  recognised,  six  of  which  are  described  as  new  to  science. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  these  flies  are  of  economic  importance  through  their  habit 
of  breeding  in  filth. 
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Notes  on  beet  or  mangold  fl^,  A.  D.  Imms  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  ILondon},  fM 
(1915),  No.  9,  pp.  88i-«84).— A  brief  account  of  the  distribution,  life  blatoiy, 
and  methods  of  control  of  Pegomya  hyo9oyanU  hetw,  A  detailed  account  by 
Cameron  of  the  lif^  history  of  this  species  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R^ 
82,  p.  861). 

The  yellow  currant  and  erooseberrj  fruit  fly  (Bpochra  canadensis),  L.  A. 
Whitney  (Mo,  BvH.  Com,  Hart.  CaL,  $  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  15t-lS7,  fig:  5).— 
This  fruit  fly,  which  is  generally  distributed  tliroughout  the  currant  and  goose- 
berry growing  districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  in  California  appa- 
rently confined  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Te<dmicai  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  its  life  stages,  together  with  a  summary  of  control  work 
with  the  cherry  fruit  flies  in  New  York  State,  adapted  from  New  Tork  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  825,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  29,  p.  55). 

Life  histories  and  methods  of  rearing  Hessian  fly  parasites,  C.  M.  Packasd 
(V.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  10,  pp.  S67-S81,  pU.  «).— 
This  report  of  studies  made  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  relative  efficiency  of 
Hessian  fly  parasites  during  the  seasons  of  1914  and  1915  deals  with  three 
hymenopterans,  namely,  Bupelmus  aUynii,  Merisus  detfmcfor,  and  (Meritut) 
MUsromeVM  tubapteruM.  The  methods  of  rearing  found  most  satisfactory  are 
flrst  described. 

The  egg  of  E.  aUynU  requires  a  period  of  from  1.5  to  5  days  for  incubation 
from  July  to  November;  from  7  to  10  days  are  required  by  the  larva  to  pass 
through  the  flve  Instars  and  complete  its  growth,  and  from  9  to  24  days  for  de- 
velopment in  the  pupal  stage.  As  many  as  58  eggs  are  recorded  as  having  been 
laid  by  each  of  two  females.  It  is  stated  that  W.  R.  McConnell  has  ascertained 
that  this  species  can  reproduce  parthenogenetically. 

M.  destrttctor  requires  from  1.5  to  4  days  for  its  embryonic  development ;  from 
7  to  11  days  for  the  development  of  the  larva ;  and  7  to  14  days  from  the  tot- 
mation  of  the  pupa  to  the  emergence  of  the  adult  A  total  of  89  eggs  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  laid  by  a  single  female. 

M.  subapteruM  was  found  to  require  from  1.5  to  5  days  f6r  the  development 
of  the  eggs ;  from  7  to  10  days  for  the  growth  of  the  larva ;  and  from  7  to  13 
days  for  the  development  of  the  pupa.  A  total  of  108  eggs  Is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  deposited  by  a  single  female. 

The  author's  experiments  and  observations  have  led  to  the  inference  that 
only  one  specimen  of  any  of  the  three  species  studied  ever  matures  in  a  single 
Hessian  fly  puparium.  In  every  instance  where  more  than  one  egg  or  larva 
was  placed  on  the  same  host  or  in  the  same  cell,  one  survived  and  the  rest  were 
killed  by  that  one  or  starved  to  death.  This  was  true  whether  the  two  or  more 
larvse  were  of  the  same  or  different  species. 

Studies  of  agricultural  biologry. — ^I,  Account  of  the  glossines  or  tsetse 
flies,  B.  Hegh  (jStudes  de  Biologie  Agrioole:  No.  1,  Notice  9ur  let  Ola$9ines  ou 
Ts^ts^s.  London:  Belgian  Oovt.,  1915,  pp.  H8,  flg$.  t9).—-ThiB  reports  studies 
of  the  tsetse  flies. 

A  chemotropic  response  of  the  house  fly  (Musca  domestica),  C.  H.  Richabd- 
SON  (Science,  n.  ser.,  43  (1916),  No.  HIS,  pp.  61S-616). — ^The  author  here  pre- 
sents a  preliminary  report  on  tests  of  the  response  of  the  house  fly  to  a  number 
of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds  which  occur  as  products  of  fermentation 
in  barnyard  manures.  Negative  results  were  obtained  in  all  but  the  anunonlum 
hydroxid  and  anmionium  carbonate  experiments. 

Flytraps  and  their  operation,  P.  C.  Bishopp  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert^ 
Bui.  7S4  (1916),  pp.  IS,  flg$.  7).— A  popular  account  of  supplementary  means 
for  controlling  flies. 
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Phyllophaffa  Harris  (Iiachnostenia  Hope):  A  revision  of  the  87110x171117 
and  one  new  name,  R.  D.  Glasgow  (Bui.  lU.  State  Lab,  Nat.  Hist,  11  {1916), 
Art.  S,  pp.  S65-S79), — ^As  stated  by  the  author  this  preliminary  paper  Is  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  prog^ress  of  the  work:  with  the  white  grubs  or  May 
beetles  and  to  present  the  changes  in  synonymy  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
types  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

A  new  species  which  is  abundant  in  southern  Illinois  in  midsummer  is  de- 
scribed as  PhyUopKaga  forbeH. 

On  certain  beetle  larves  found  in  su^r  plantations,  P.  van  deb  Goot  (Arch. 
8uikerindu9.  Nederland.  Indie,  2S  (1915),  No.  20,  pp.  789-8S0,  fig:  13;  Meded. 
Proefttat.  Java-Suikerindus.,  5  (1915),  No.  10,  pp.  275^16,  figs.  IS;  abs.  in  Rev. 
Appl.  Bnt.,  4  (1916),  Ser.  A,  No.  S,  p.  89). — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  16  species 
of  beetles,  the  larvs  of  which  were  collected  in  sugar  plantations  in  Java  during 
February  and  May,  1914,  while  searching  for  parasites  of  Adoretus  campresosus^ 
together  with  notes  on  their  bionomics  and  parasites. 

The  cassava  grabs,  S.  Lxefmans  (Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel  IDutoh 
Bast  Indies^,  Meded.  Lab.  Plantenziekten,  No.  IS  (1915),  pp.  121,  pis.  11;  abs. 
in  Rev.  AppL  Ent.,  4  (1916),  Ber.  A,  No.  2,  pp.  82-^4). ^Two  beetles  are  said  to 
be  especially  destructive  to  cassava  in  Java,  namely,  LeuoophoUs  rorida  and 
Lepidiota  stigma,  the  former  causing  the  greater  damage.  In  addition  to  an  ex- 
tended account  of  these  two  pests  a  list  is  given  of  Insects  of  minor  Importance, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  their  bionomics. 

The  Mexican  cotton  boU  weevil  (Oa.  Bd.  Ent.  BuL  39  (19U),  pp.  S-24, 
pis.  7,  fig.  1;  44  (1916),  pp.  3-22,  pis.  9,  figs.  7). — Popular  accounts  of  this 
cotton  pest  are  given.  The  first  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  a 
warning  to  the  cotton  growers  of  Georgia,  while  the  second  is  a  revised  edition, 
giving  information  relating  to  the  pest,  which  entered  Georgia  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1915. 

The  turnip  gall  weevil  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London},  22  (1915),  No.  9,  pp.  884- 
887,  pi.  i).— This  weevil  (Oeuthorhynchus  pleurostigma  [sulciooUis'])  is  at 
times  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  the  turnip  and  cabbage  crops  in 
England.  It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  also 
well  known  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  being  destructive  in  France,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
Although  its  principal  injury  is  to  turnips  and  cabbage,  mustard,  charlock, 
rape,  Brussels  sprouts,  savoy,  and  kohl-rabi  are  attacked. 

The  adults  emerge  from  the  pupae  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  oviposit  on 
the  roots  of  the  food  plants.  On  hatching  out  the  young  larva  feeds  on  the 
roots,  which  causes  the  formation  of  galls.  Upon  completing  their  growth  the 
larvie  leave  the  galls  and  pupate  in  the  soil. 

The  com  and  cotton  wireworm  in  its  relation  to  cereal  and  forage  crops, 
with  control  measures,  B.  H.  Gibson  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  733 
(1916),  pp.  7,  figs.  9).— A  popular  account  of  Horistonotus  uMeri,  based  upon 
studies  which  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years.  A  report  of  studies  of 
this  species  in  South  Carolina  has  previously  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  158). 

On  the  biology  of  the  Gramang  ant  CPlagiolepis  longipes),  P.  van  deb 
Goot  (Meded.  Proefstat.  Midden-Java,  No.  19  (1915),  pp.  II'\-60;  abs.  in  Rev. 
Appl.  But.,  3  (1915),  Ser.  A,  No.  11,  pp.  663,  664). --The  author  presents  a 
detailed  account  of  the  life  history  and  bionomics  of  P.  longipes,  which  is  re- 
ported to  attend  plant  lice  and  coccids  on  the  branches  of  coffee,  etc. 

Tranaf erring  bees,  F.  B.  Muxbn  (Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  76  (1915),  pp. 
16,  fig:  9).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  with  information  relating 
to  bee  management 

Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
compiled  by  J.  A  Stons  (Awn.  Rpt.  lU.  Beekeepers^  Assoc,  14  (1914),  pp.  197f 
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i 
fig;  Bi).— This  report  contains  the  prooeedingB  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
Mssion  of  the  nilnola  State  Beekeep^a'  AsMciation,  held  at  Springfield,  No- 
vember 19  and  20,  1914  (pp.  25-99),  and  of  the  seventeenth  annual  convention 
\t  the  Chicago-Northwestern  Be^eepers'  A880Ciati<Hi,  h^d  at  Chicago,  Decern- 
ler  17  and  18,  1914  (pp.  101-175) ;  the  by-laws  as  adopted  by  and  the  minutes 
of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  in  February,  1915  (pp. 
176-188) ;  etc. 

Bramble  bees  and  others,  J.  H.  Fabbb,  trans,  by  A.  Tdsbba  m  Maitos 
{VfevD  York:  Dodd,  Mead  d  Oo^  1915,  pp.  F///-f|5tf).— A  popular  treatise  con- 
sisting of  a  translation  of  all  the  essays  on  wild  bees  from  the  author's  Sou- 
venirs Bntomologiques,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  maacm  been  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  758).  Observations  of  the  bionomics  of  ^wcies  of  Osmia, 
leaf  cutters  (Megachlle),  cotton  and  resin  bees  {AfUMdium  spp.),  and  8pe> 
cies  of  Hallctus  are  given. 

The  hunting  wasps,  J.  H.  Fabbb,  trans,  by  A.  Tdzbia  mi  Maitos  {New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  d  Oo,^  1916,  pp.  y///+4f7).-— This  popular  treatise,  whidi 
consists  in  large  part  of  a  translation  of  chapters  on  waqps  from  the  author's 
Souvenirs  Bntomologiques,  presents  observations  of  the  bionomics  of  species  of 
Cerceris,  Sphex,  Ammophila,  Bembez,  etc 

A  survey  of  the  Eooceddia  on  species  of  Hiooria  caused  hj  parasltas 
belonging  to  the  Briophyidn  and  the  ItonididjB  (CeddomjiidjB),  B.  W. 
Wkixs  {Ohio  Jour,  fifci.,  16  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  S7-^9,  flg$,  SS). — ^This  paper  pre- 
sents descriptions  of  the  types  of  2  eriophyid  and  80  itonidid  galls  on  hickory 
leaves.  In  addition,  forms  previously  described  and  not  seen  by  the  author  have 
been  added  to  give  completeness  to  the  survey  of  the  two  groups  of  galls. 

A  new  oat  pest  (Tarsonemus  spirifSK),  the  oat  mite,  T.  A.  C.  Schmbvebs 
{Tiid$ohr.  Plantenziekten,  21  (1916),  No.  i,  pp.  lll^lSO,  pU.  S,  fig:  2;  ab$.  In 
Rev.  Appl.  Bnt.,  3  {1916),  Ber.  A,  No.  11,  pp.  €64,  665).— Oats  received  In  July 
from  Almkerk  were  attacked  by  this  mite.  It  has  also  been  a  source  of  injury 
to  oats  in  some  departments  of  France  and  has  been  found  in  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Mecklenburg.  The  damage  done  is  very  considerable,  and  at  Wageningen 
90  per  cent  of  the  haulms  were  more  or  lees  attacked. 

A  description  of  the  mite  and  larvae,  with  plates,  by  A.  C.  Oudemans  forms 
a  supplement  to  this  paper  (pp.  124-180). 

The  red  spider  on  cotton  and  how  to  control  it,  B.  A.  McQbbqob  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bui.  7S6  {1916),  pp.  12,  fig$.  iO).--A  general  account  based 
upon  studies  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  251). 

FOODS— HTJMAir  HTTTBITIOir. 

On  the  dIgestibUitj  of  bread.— ^I,  Salivary  digestion  in  vitro,  J.  C.  Bi.axs 
{Jour.  Amer.  Ohem.  800.,  S8  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  1245-1260,  fig.  1).— This  paper 
is  a  report  of  experiments  in  vitro  on  the  digestibility  of  bread,  from  whidi  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

**  The  spedfldty  and  complexity  of  starches  is  confirmed.  A  number  of  poly- 
saccharlds  are  clearly  recognized  and  differentiated,  and  the  existence  of  two 
new  ones  indicated. 

"The  three  principal  ingredients  of  cereal  starches  are  amylocelluloee  (the 
cell  walls),  amylopectin,  and  amyloee. 

«« The  amylose,  contrary  to  the  contention  of  .  .  .  [others]  passes  throng  the 
stages  of  amylodextrin  and  erythrodextrin  during  salivary  digestion,  but  these 
dextrine  digest  so  rapidly  that  their  presence  in  the  digestion  mixture  can  con- 
veniently be  demonstrated  only  when  the  ensym  concentration  is  very  low 
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<e.  g.,  1:99).  Farthermore,  an  appreciable  amount  of  achroMextrln  enters 
the  solution  with  ordinary  concentrations  of  saliva. 

"All  of  the  deztrlns  under  ordinary  conditions  disappear  from  the  solution 
within  15  minutes,  so  that  thereafter  the  further  progress  of  the  digestion  can 
be  followed  by  the  polarlsoope,  the  only  optically  active  substance  then  present 
being  maltose  If  maltase  has  not  been  added  from  some  outside  source.  As  the 
amylose  Is  all  digested  by  this  time,  the  further  digestion  represents  action  on 
amylocellulose  and  amylopectln  and  their  products  of  hydrolysis. 

"By  slow  digestion  almost  the  entire  amount  of  amylose  present  was  ob- 
tained In  solution  as  erythrodeztrln  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  Hence  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  digestion  of  amylose  must  be  almost  Instantaneous. 

"  Rose-amylose,  derived  from  amylopectln,  digests  completely  In  four  hours. 
This  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  end  of  starch  digestion,  the  rose-amylose 
being  confused  with  erythrodextrln. 

«<The  amylocellulose  (cell  walls)  digests  only  after  more  than  24  hours. 

"  The  only  differences  observable  In  the  rate  of  digestion  of  bread  made  from 
hard  or  soft  wheat,  and  fermented  more  or  less  than  usual,  were  due  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  gluten  present  When  the  gluten  was  broken  down,  the 
rate  of  digestion  was  sensibly  the  same. 

"The  cause  of  the  greater  palatablUty  of  home-baked  bread  was  not  dis- 
covered. Various  pronounced  effects  due  to  fermentation  by  spoiled  yeast  were 
noted. 

"The  activity  of  amylases  Is  not  sensitive  to  small  changes  of  temperature 
or  of  addlty  produced  by  the  organic  adds  found  In  bread;  nor  does  their 
activity  seem  to  be  proportional  to  their  concentrations.  It  would  seem  that 
under  physiological  conditions  most  of  the  amylose  must  be  changed  to  dez- 
trlns in  the  mouth,  and  that  these  deztrlns  as  well  as  most  of  the  amylopectln 
and  Its  products  of  hydrolysis  must  be  digested  In  the  stomach,  whereas  the 
digestion  of  the  amylocellulose  must  take  place  for  the  most  part  In  the 
intestine. 

''Stale  (air-dried)  bread  digests  very  slowly  unless  its  gluten  be  completely 
broken  down." 

Xillinff  and  baking  tests,  J.  A.  Toklcxkb  (Jour.  Roy.  Affr.  8oe.  England, 
76  {1915),  9p.  SSSt  554).— As  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  Influence  of  magnesia 
on  wheat,  conducted  at  the  Wobum  Bzperlmental  Station  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  milling  and  baking  tests  were  made  upon  four  samples  of 
wheat.  Two  of  the  samples  were  raised  on  new  plats  of  ground  and  two  on  old 
plats,  one  of  each  pair  of  samples  being  raised  on  soil  to  which  magnesia  had 
been  added.  For  commercial  purposes  no  differences  were  noted  in  the  baking 
quality  of  the  samples. 

Hntrition  investlirfttions  upon  cotton-sted  meal,  I,  Anna  B.  Richabdson 
and  Helsn  S.  Obkbn  {Jour.  BioL  Chem,,  2S  {1916),  No.  t,  pp.  307-618,  flff$.  5). — 
Investigating  the  suitability  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  human  consumption,  the 
authors  report  in  this  paper  a  number  of  feeding  ezperlments  to  determine  the 
eflkdency  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  food  for  promoting  the  growth,  development, 
and  reproduction  of  the  albino  rat  The  results  Indicate  that  "cotton-seed 
meal  does  not  contain  sufficient  minerals  for  growth,  is  not  actively  tozlc,  con- 
tains efficient  protein,  and  perhaps  fat-soluble  growth-promoting  substances, 
similar  to  those  of  butter  fat  but  in  less  adequate  quantities." 

Conmierclal  possibilities  of  the  ^oseflsh,  H.  M.  Sioth  (17.  8.  DepL.Com., 
Bur.  Fi$herie$  Boon.  Oira.  16  {19H),  pp.  5). — It  is  estimated  that  the  fishermen 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  throw  away  annually  about  10,000,(X)0  of  these  fish,  which, 
according  to  analyses  of  the  edible  portion,  contain  more  protein  than  flounders 
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or  cod  and  nearly  as  much  as  halibut  The  goosefish  is  used  extensively  for 
food  purposes  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  Bedpes  for  the  preparation 
of  this  fish  are  included  in  the  circular. 

Caviar:  What  it  is  and  how  to  prepare  it,  L.  lUDCunv  (U.  8.  Dept.  OoMk, 
Bur,  Fisheries  Boon.  Ore.  $0  {1916)^  pp.  8,  fiffS.  5).— ^This  pamphlet  waa 
Issued  especially  to  assist  fishermen  in  making  a  better  product 

Fermented  milk  in  infant  feedincp,  A.  E.  Mugklow  (Med.  Rec  IN,  7.],  99 
(1916),  No.  26,  pp.  llS^1157).—Bev&nX  formulas  are  given,  together  with 
directions  and  suggestions  for  their  pr^wtratlon. 

EiTff  substitutes,  B.  Gkbbeb  {Ztschr,  UntersucK.  Nahr.  u,  OeMUsmtl^  SI 
(1916),  No.  2,  pp.  45^4). — ^Analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of  egg  substitutea. 
All  of  these  preparations  contained  too  little  lecithin  to  be  considered  om^ilete 
egg  substitutes. 

The  use  of  wild  plants  as  food  by  Indians,  T.  Wilson  {OHatoa  Nat^  SO 
(1916),  No.  2,  pp.  17-21). — ^A  number  of  roots,  shoots,  leaves,  and  berries  are 
described  as  having  been  used  for  food  purposes  by  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia. 

Dandelions  as  food,  Lugiub  Buewbi  and  Hbuot  Oaivon  {OameU  Readimg 
Courses,  5  {1916),  No,  lOS,  pp.  79-91,  pt.  1,  figs.  6). — Directions  are  given  for 
preparing  dandelions  for  the  table.    Recipes  are  included. 

The  use  of  horse-chestnuts  in  human  nutrition,  EL  SsBOsa  (Ohem,  Ztg., 
40  (1916),  No.  S1-S2,  pp.  221,  222).— The  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut  was  found 
to  contain  water,  40  per  cent;  protein,  5  per  cent;  fat,  2.5  per  cent;  sugar,  9 
per  cent ;  starch,  42  per  cent,  and  ash,  1.5  per  cent  By  extraction  with  water 
and  alcohol,  the  bitter  principle  was  removed,  thereby  yielding  a  good  grade  of 
flour  which  was  satisfactorily  used  in  bread  making. 

The  culture,  eztractlTe  content,  and  preservation  of  edible  fungi,  R.  Falck 
(Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  46  (1914),  ^o.  11,  pp.  6S9'64S,  figt,  4;  47  (1915),  No. 
10,  pp.  58S-601). — ^Information  is  given  regarding  the  culture,  preparation,  and 
preservation  of  edible  fungi.  The  percentage  composition  of  mushrooms  and 
mushroom  extracts  is  compared  with  that  of  meat  and  meat  extracts. 

Utilization  of  honey  and  wax,  J.  Tinsut  (West  of  Scot.  Agr.  OoL  Bui.  69 
(1916),  pp.  68-72). — ^Bedpes  are  given. 

[Food,  drug,  and  dairy  inspection]  (Ann.  Bpt.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  46  (1914), 
pp.  401-62S,  fig.  1). — The  work  carried  on  under  the  state  food  and  drug  laws 
for  the  year  ended  November  80,  1914,  is  reviewed.  The  report  of  the  analyst, 
H.  C.  Lythgoe,  presents  the  results  of  the  examination  of  9,680  samples  of  foods 
and  drugs,  of  which  7,385  conformed  to  existing  standards.  Beports  are  also 
Included  of  the  inspection  of  food  products  in  cold  storage,  the  inspection  of 
slaughtered  animals  and  meat  products,  and  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies. 

[Food  and  drug  inspection],  B.  F.  Ladd  and  Ai.ma  K.  Johhson  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  BuL,  4  (1916),  No.  4*  PP*  di-^(»).— Information  is  given 
regarding  a  number  of  samples  of  food  products,  toilet  preparations,  and  patent 
medicines,  including  the  text  of  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  as  to 
containers  for  lard. 

Tenth  biennial  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  J.  D.  Mickub  (Bien.  Bpt.  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.  Oreg.,  10  (1912-1914), 
pp.  108,  figs.  22). — The  work  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  department  for  the 
two-year  period  ended  September  80,  1914,  is  reviewed,  and  reconunendations 
to  the  legislature  are  included.  The  work  consisted  chiefly  of  the  inspection 
of  dairies  and  other  places  where  food  was  prepared  or  sold  and  the  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  food  products. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  the  year  1915, 
J.  FOX78T  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  279  (1916),  pp.  59).— The  work  of  the  dairy 
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and  food  dlylflion  is  reviewed  briefly  and  a  summary  is  given  showing  the 
number  of  samples  of  food  products  analyzed,  prosecutions  terminated,  etc 

nfteenth  annual  report  of  the  food  and  drug  commissioner,  G.  6.  Frabt 
(Ann^  Rpt.  Food  and  Dr%g  Comr.  8.  Dak.,  IS  {1915),  pp.  tOO).— The  work  of 
the  food  and  drug  department  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1915,  is  reviewed. 
This  included  the  examination  of  miscellaneous  samples  of  foods,  drugs,  feeding 
stuffiE^  etc.,  and  the  sanitary  inspection  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  rooming 
houses. 

Biennial  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commisBioner  of  Wlsoonsin  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1914,  J.  Q.  Bmkbt  (Bien.  Rpt,  Dairy  and  Food  Comr, 
Wis,,  1914,  pp.  262,  pl8.  S,  fig$,  22).— The  work  carried  on  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1912,  to  July  1,  1914,  is  reviewed  at  length.  The  report  of  the 
chemist,  H.  EHueter,  gives  the  results  of  the  examination  of  1,428  samples  of 
foods,  drugs,  paints,  oils,  etc.  The  report  of  the  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures  is  included  in  the  publication. 

In  order  to  collect  data  for  use  in  the  enforcement  of  the  net-weight  law, 
shrinkage  tests  were  made  of  flour,  print  butter,  and  cheese.  Tables  are  given 
which  show  in  detail  the  results  of  these  tests. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products  (Salem, 
Oreg,:  State  Printing  Department,  1915,  pp.  8i).— This  bulletin  contains  the 
texts  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, feeding  stuilis,  oils,  and  seeds.  Regulations  made  by  the  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  are  included. 

Unique  nonrefriirerative  methods  of  food,  L.  LoniAif  (RefrigenUing  World, 
SO  (1916),  No,  6,  pp.  25-28,  fig:  ^).— -This  article  describes  a  number  of  methods 
for  preserving  food,  such  as  air-drying,  sun-desiccation,  smoking,  stringing, 
compression,  etc. 

What  every  housewife  should  know,  W.  L.  Waidboit  (Treniten,  N,  J.: 
IStaie,  19ie],  pp.  29,  ph  i).— This  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  contains  general  informa- 
tion regarding  weights  and  measures,  and  gives  hints  useful  in  the  purchasing 
of  foods. 

Bise  in  British  food  pxioesy  H.  L.  Washihoion  (U.  8.  Dept,  Com.,  Com. 
Rpte.,  No.  1S8  (1916),  p.  990).— The  percentage  increase  in  the  prices  of  a 
number  of  common  foodstufb  is  noted. 

Betail  prices,  house  rent,  and  cost-of-living  indexes,  Q.  H.  Knibbs  (Com- 
monwealth Bur.  Census  and  Staiis.  Aust.,  Labour  BuL,  No.  12  (1915),  pp.  SSS- 
S52),^A  compilation  of  statistical  data. 

A  study  on  food  and  the  fuel  value  of  the  dietary  at  the  New  York  City 
Municipal  Sanatorium,  R.  J.  Wilson  and  W.  L.  Rathbun  (Jour,  Amer,  Med. 
Assoc.,  66  (1916),  No.  2S,  pp.  1760-1765) .—In  this  article  descriptions  are  given 
of  the  methods  employed  in  securing  an  adequate  and  economical  diet  for  the 
patients  and  in  reducing  the  amount  of  plate,  table,  kitchen,  and  ice-box  waste. 

A  week's  menu  for  an  average  Filipino  family,  Joskta  Hbrbkba  (Philippine 
Craftsman,  4  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  5i4-^i7).— Oost  data  are  included. 

The  dietary  of  the  field  laborer  in  Spain  (Bol.  Agr.  T4o.  y  Boon.,  8  (1916), 
No.  86,  pp.  Hl''151).—K  summary  and  digest  of  data  regarding  the  composition 
and  fuel  value  of  foods  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  suitable  menus  f^  the 
laborer. 

An  experiment  in  the  feeding  of  undernourished  school  children,  Olaba 
ScHicRT  (Ed.  Bi-Mo.,  10  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  W9-^90).— This  article  gives  the 
results  of  the  feeding  of  48  ddldren,  the  food  being  served  at  the  morning  recess 
period. 
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The  essential  factors  in  a  sncoestfol  diet»  B  .T.  UMcfLLVU  {K.  7.  Med, 
Jour,,  lOS  {1916),  No,  18,  pp.  8S8,  899). --A  ■nnmuur  and  digest  of  data  concern- 
ing the  rOle  played  in  nutrition  by  the  Titamins,  especially  the  sabstances  known 
as  ftit-solnble  A  and  water-soluble  B.  referred  to  in  earlier  work  by  the  author. 

Vitamins  and  complementary  food  ingredients,  Bobxtitau  (Ber,  DmU. 
Pharm.  OeseU,,  26  {1915),  No,  9,  pp.  4^8-4^).— The  author  diacosses  in  this 
article  the  important  part  played  by  the  yitamins  in  the  deficiency  diseases 
and  the  nutritional  disorders  of  children. 

Vitamins  and  nutritional  diseaseii. — A  stable  form  of  Titamin,  efficient  In 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  certain  nutritional  deftdency  diseases,  A.  SBmKix. 
{Pub,  Health  Rptt,  [U.  8,},  SI  {1916),  No,  7,  pp.  S6JhS70,  fig,  1).— A  method 
is  herein  described  for  **  obtaining  a  relatively  concentrated  and  comparatiyely 
dieap  form  of  vitamin  suitable  for  studies  on  the  prerentlon  and  cure  of  such 
human  nutritional  deficiency  diseases  as  beri-beri,  pellagra,  infantile  malnutri- 
tion, etc" 

The  process  consists  essentially  in  absorbing  the  vitamin  contained  in  auto- 
lysed  yeast  liquor  by  the  elective  action  of  colloidal  hydrous  aluminum  silicate. 
As  shown  by  experiments,  the  product  is  an  activated  solid,  small  doses  of 
which  exert  both  preventive  and  curative  effects  on  pigeons  receiving  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  polished  rice.  The  activated  material  is  **  practically  tasteless 
and  odorless,  and  aside  from  the  vitamin  which  it  contains  is  an  absolutely 
inert  substance  which  would  produce  no  noticeable  effects  on  passage  throug^i 
the  body.'*  It  is  estimated  that  5  gm.  of  the  activated  solid  per  day,  taken 
either  In  capsules  or  as  an  aqueous  suspension,  would  supply  the  human  body 
sufficient  vitamin  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  beri-berL 

The  author  suggests  that  the  procedure  for  yeast  can  be  used  with  slight 
modifications  for  estimating  the  vitamin  content  of  various  food  products. 

ObservationB  upon  the  growth  of  young  chickens  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions, J.  O.  Dbummond  {Bioehem,  Jour,,  10  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  77-88,  pL  1,  figM, 
7), — ^Feeding  experiments  to  determine  the  suitability  of  young  chickens  tot 
the  laboratory  study  of  human  deficiency  diseases  are  r^mrted.  The  results 
indicate  that  it  is  impossible,  even  by  means  of  an  adequate  diet,  to  raise  young 
chicks  under  artificial  laboratory  conditions  to  a  satisfiictory  degree  of  de- 
velopment 

The  growth  of  rats  upon  artificial  diets  containing  lactose,  J.  O.  Datnc- 
MOND  {Bioehem,  Jour,,  10  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  89-lOt,  figtr.  10).— Feeding  experi- 
ments with  rats  as  laboratory  snimals  are  reported,  from  which  the  author 
concludes  as  follows: 

"  Lactose,  prepared  from  mUk,  may  contain  traces  of  an  impurity  whidi  acts 
as  a  growth-promoting  accessory  substance.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  exposure  to  100^  for  six  hours. 

'*  Before  complete  growth  can  occur  in  a  young  animal,  the  diet,  besides  being 
adequate  as  regards  its  proteins,  carbohydrates,  f^ts,  and  salts,  must  contain 
both  fat-soluble  and  water-soluble  accessory  subtances.  No  growth  is  possible 
in  the  animals  fed  upon  a  purified  diet  which  is  entirely  deficient  in  these 
accessory  substances." 

The  action  of  Sardinian  lactic  add  on  human  metabolism,  F.  FroAincA 
(iiiMi.  Ig.  8per,,  n.  «er.,  25  {1915),  No,  4,  pp.  4il-*W).— The  data  are  reported 
of  a  metabolism  experiment  of  ei^t  days'  duration,  in  which  a  normal  man 
ingested  large  quantities  of  a  Sardinian  fermented  milk  called  *'  gioddu." 

The  author  concludes  that  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  gioddu  and  bread  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  nitrogen  equilibrium  of  the  body  for  only  a  few  days. 
The  diet  did  not  cause  diuresis  nor  noticeably  modify  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 
The  elimination  of  chlorids  and  phosphates  was  not  affected,  but  the  excretion 
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of  salphur  compounds  was  gradually  dtmlnished.  The  body  weight  decreased 
1.5  lbs.,  probably  owing  to  the  monotony  of  the  diet 

Belative  tozieity  of  substanoes  found  in  foods,  A.  N.  CJook  and  Stltanna 
EixioTT  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  8  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  50S,  50^).— Experi- 
mental data  are  reported  Indicating  the  comparative  toxicity  of  such  sab- 
stances  as  sodium  benzoate,  alum,  caffein,  carbolic  acid,  etc,  in  the  case  of 
laboratory  animals  (frogs  and  goldfish)  living  in  solutions  of  these  chemicals. 
The  authors  conclude  that  **  experiments  of  this  nature,  at  least  upon  animals 
so  distantly  related  to  man,  do  not  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  effects 
of  such  substances  upon  the  human  system." 

The  fate  of  inorganic  nitrogen  in  the  metabolism  of  the  dog,  W.  Oau>wkll 
and  H.  R.  S.  Olotwobthy  {BiocTiem.  Jour.,  10  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  i+-«5).— A 
number  of  feeding  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  (dogs)  are  reported* 
which  were  undertaken  to  determine  whether  the  protein  of  food  may  be  re- 
placed by  inorganic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  salts.  The  animals 
received  a  basal  ration  consisting  of  potatoes,  dog  biscuit,  flour,  dried  miUc, 
salt,  and  water  during  a  preliminary  period  until  nitrogen  excretion  was 
approximately  constant  The  dogs  then  received,  in  addition  to  the  basal 
ration,  known  amounts  of  different  ammonium  salts,  the  fate  of  which  was 
investigated  by  urine  analysis. 

A  uniform  retention  of  the  added  nitrogen  was  not  observed  nor  was  the 
extra  nitrogen  always  excreted  in  the  same  form.  Although  urea  was  some- 
times found  in  the  urine,  the  authors  were  not  convinced  that  it  was  synthe- 
sized from  ammonia  nitrogen.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  form  in  which  the 
added  nitrogen  is  excreted  depends  on  the  ammonium  salt  ingested,  and  ap- 
parently on  the  ions  into  which  the  ammonium  salt  is  dissociated. 

Kitrogen  metabolism  during  pregnancy,  K.  M.  Wilson  {BuL  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hosp.,  27  {1916),  No.  SOS,  pp.  121-1B9,  figs.  S). — Observations  were  made  on 
the  nitrogen  metabolism  in  three  normal  pregnancies,  in  one  case  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  week,  and  in  two  other  cases  for  the  last  133  and  101 
days  of  the  pregnancy  and  also  for  a  short  time  in  the  puerperal  period. 

From  the  data  reported  it  is  evident  that  *  ■  in  the  perfectly  normal  pregnant 
woman,  storage  of  nitrogen  begins  at  a  mudi  earlier  period  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed;  possibly  the  organism  may  acquire  the  capacity  for  storing 
nitrogen  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  pregnancy.  In  the  early  months  this 
storage  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  developing  ovum,  and  the 
excess  must  be  added  to  the  general  maternal  organism.  Storage  of  nitrogen 
continues  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  pregnancy,  being  most  marked 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  when  the  fetal  needs  are  at  a  maximum. 

"  The  nitrogen  stored  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing ovum,  so  that,  apart  from  the  amount  needed  for  the  hypertrophy  and 
development  of  the  genitalia  and  breasts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
stored  is  added  to  the  general  maternal  organism  as  *  Restmaterlal '  .  .  . 
[although  no  positive  statement  is  made]  concerning  the  form  in  which  this 
reserve  is  stored.  .  .  .  The  nitrogen  capital  of  the  maternal  organism  is  thus 
increased,  though  the  reserve  supply  may  possibly  be  entirely  exhausted  during 
the  puerperium  and  period  of  lactation." 

There  was  a  relative,  though  not  necessarily  an  absolute.  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  urinary  nitrogen  excreted  as  amino  acids,  and  also  a  tendency 
for  the  percentage  of  ammonia  nitrogen  to  increase  during  the  last  weeks  of 
pregnancy. 

Acidosis  in  diabetes,  R.  T.  Wo(n>tatt  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  66  {1916), 
No.  25,  pp.  1910-1916).— The  author  summarizes  and  discusses  in  this  paper 
information  regarding  the  underlying  causes  of  acidosis  as  related  to  the 
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metabolism  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  in  both  diabetic  and  nondlabetic 
states. 

Chemical  means  of  protection  against  the  eold,  A.  Mortdobi  and  R  Pol- 
LiTZEB  (Atti  R,  Aocad.  Linoei,  Rend.  CU  Bci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  t4  {i91S), 
11,  No,  11,  pp.  543-^^8). — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  laboratory  animals 
(dogs  and  guinea  pigs)  art  reported,  from  which  the  autliors  conclude,  in 
part,  that  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  or  of  tea  does  not  appreciably  protect  the 
body  from  external  cold.  An  infusion  of  coffee  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  causes  the  body  to  react  favorably  (probably  along  the 
control  nervous  system). 

ASDCAL  FBOBirCnOV. 

Studies  on  the  nutzitiTe  value  of  straw  materials,  R.  tok  tj/er  HKmK,  M. 
Steubeb,  and  N.  Zurts  (BiocKem.  Ztschr.,  7S  (1916),  No.  l-4t,  pp.  161-^192). — 
In  these  studies  it  was  found  that  the  crude  fiber  of  straw  is  almost  entirely 
digestible  by  horses,  and  that  1  kg.  of  straw  material  (with  20  per  cent  of 
molasses)  so  far  as  energy  is  concerned  is  of  as  much  value  as  2.55  kg.  of 
hay  or  0.92  kg.  of  oats.  In  straw  feeding  it  was  found  feasible  to  feed  1  part 
of  digestible  protein  to  14  parts  of  nitrogen-free  materiaL 

Chemical  determination  of  the  valae  of  straw  meal  as  feed  material,  W. 
Kekp,  F.  ScHBdDEB,  and  B.  Pftl  (Arb.  K.  OtndhtMamt.,  SO  (1915),  No.  2,  pp. 
2S2-262,  pto.  6). — ^An  account  of  the  composition,  chemical  characteristics,  and 
nutritive  value  of  oat,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  straw  meals.  It  is  concluded 
that  for  ruminants  straw  meal  serves  a  useful  purpose,  but  that  for  other 
animals,  such  as  swine,  it  has  little  value.  As  a  food  for  man,  in  the  fOrm 
of  bread,  straw  meal  Is  of  value. 

Feeding  experiments  with  disintegrrated  rye  straw,  A.  Stdtzeb  {Landw, 
Vers.  Stat.,  87  il91S),  No.  2^,  pp.  228-2S6). — In  feeding  experiments  with  sheep 
it  was  found  that  the  digestibility  of  disintegrated  rye  straw  was  materially 
increased  by  dampening  the  material  with  dilute  acetic  add.  The  dampened 
straw  had  a  light  brown  color  and  an  agreeable  odor. 

On  the  digrestibilitj  of  pine  needles,  A.  Stitteeb  and  W.  Hauft  {Lattdw. 
Jahrb.,  48  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  571-585). — ^Bxperiments  were  conducted  in  feeding 
fresh  and  old  pine  needles  to  sheep. 

It  was  found  that  fresh  needles  from  the  tree  were  unsuitable  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  after  they  were  pulverized  they  were  taken  only  unwilling  by 
the  sheep.  When  fed  in  conjunction  with  potato  meal  and  hay  the  organic 
matter  of  the  needles  was  found  to  be  24  per  cent  digestible.  After  extraction 
by  alcohol  the  digestibility  coefficient  of  the  organic  matter  was  85  per  cent 
The  increase  in  digestibility  after  extraction  by  alcohol  was  especially  notice- 
able in  the  crude  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  The  protein  of  the  needles 
was  partially  digestible  but  decreased  the  digestibility  of  the  proteins  of  the 
other  feeds,  as  in  experiments  where  turf  straw  was  added.  The  depression 
of  digestibility  was  14  per  cent,  and  after  alcohol  extraction  5  per  cent 

The  composition  of  fresh  needles  is  given  as  follows:  Organic  matter  97.83, 
nitrogen  1.408,  fat  2.49,  nitrogen-free  extract  88.76,  fiber  47.22,  and  ash  2.17, 
and  for  the  old  needles  91.05,  0.85,  0.15,  40.81,  44.78,  and  8.95,  respectively. 

Experiments  with  sphagrnum  turf  as  a  feeding  stuff,  A.  Stdtebb  (Landto. 
Vers.  Stat.,  87  (1915),  No.  2-S,  pp.  215-227).— In  feeding  experiments  with 
sheep  the  author  found  that  the  dampening  and  disintegrating  of  sphagnum 
turf  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  later  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate,  materially  increased  the  digestibility. 
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Cattle  feedixiir-^^ZI,  Winter  steer  feedlngr,  1914-15,  J.  H.  Skinnbb  and 
F.  G.  Kino  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  18S  {1916),  pp.  857-^1,  fig.  1;  pop,  ed.,  pp.  8, 
fig.  1). — In  these  experiments  seven  lots  of  10  steers  each  were  fed  150  days, 
aU  the  lots  except  lots  1  and  6  receiving  shelled  corn  and  2.5  lbs.  daily  per  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  lot  1  receiving  shelled  corn,  ground  soy 
beans,  2.5  lbs.  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  corn  silage  and  oat  straw; 
lot  2,  dovtf  hay;  lot  8,  alfalfa  hay;  lot  4,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay;  lot  5, 
molasses,  com  silage,  and  clover  hay;  lot  0,  shelled  corn,  molasses  feed,  corn 
silage,  and  clover  hay;  and  lot  7,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay.  Ten  head  of 
hogs  followed  each  lot  The  work  was  in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  IL,  88,  p.  871). 

Part  1  is  a  comparison  of  com  silage  and  leguminous  hay  v.  leguminous  hay 
for  fattening  steers,  involving  lots  2,  8,  4,  and  7. 

**  The  addition  of  24.94  lbs.  of  com  silage  to  a  ration  of  shelled  com,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  clover  hay  decreased  the  average  grain  consumption  4.09  lbs. 
daily  per  head  and  the  hay  consumption  8.6  lbs.  daily  per  steer.  The  addition 
of  28.86  lbs.  of  com  silage  to  a  ration  of  shelled  com,  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
alfalfa  hay  decreased  the  average  grain  consumption  4.09  lbs.  daily  per  head  and 
the  hay  consumption  10.28  lbs.  daily  per  steer.  The  addition  of  corn  silage  to 
a  ration  consisting  of  shelled  corn,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  clover  hay  decreased 
the  rate  of  gain,  wliile  in  a  ration  containing  alfalfa  hay  the  gains  of  the 
cattle  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  corn  silage.  Oorn  silage  in  the  ration 
decreased  the  cost  of  gain  4  ct&  per  100  lbs.  when  clover  hay  was  fed  and 
$8.16  per  100  lbs.  when  alfalfa  hay  was  fed.  The  addition  of  com  silage  to  the 
ration  had  on  the  average  no  effect  on  the  finish  of  the  cattle.  The  addition 
of  com  silage  to  the  ration  decreased  the  loss  per  steer  $2.80  when  clover  hay 
was  fed  and  $12  when  alfalfa  hay  was  fed." 

Part  2  is  a  comparison  of  ground  soy  beans  v.  cotton-seed  meal  for  fatten- 
ing steers,  involving  lots  1  and  4.  The  cattle  fed  ground  soy  beans  made  the 
more  rapid  and  more  economical  gains  and  attained  a  higher  finish.  There 
was  a  greater  pork  production  in  the  lot  receiving  cotton-seed  meal. 

Part  8  is  a  comparison  of  clover  hay  v.  alfalfa  hay  as  roughage  for  fatten- 
ing steers,  involving  lots  2,  8,  4,  and  7.  The  cattle  fed  shelled  corn,  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  clover  hay  ate  the  same  quantity  of  corn  and  very  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  hay  as  the  cattle  fed  shelled  com,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Oattle  fed  shelled  com,  cotton-seed  meal,  clover  hay,  and  corn  silage  consumed 
the  same  quantity  of  grain  but  more  hay  and  less  silage  than  those  fed  a  ration 
in  which  alfalfa  hay  was  used  instead  of  clover.  Cattle  fed  clover  hay  as  the 
only  roughage  made  more  rapid  gain  than  those  fed  alfalftt  hay.  Cattle  fed 
clover  hay  and  com  silage  made  less  rapid  gains  than  those  fed  alfalfa  hay  and 
com  silage.  Gains  were  more  economical  with  clover  hay  than  with  alfalfa  hay 
as  roughage,  and  less  economical  with  clover  hay  and  corn  silage  than  with 
alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  as  roughage.  Cattle  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  clover  hay  returned  a  loss,  including  pork,  of  $10.28 
per  steer  against  a  loss  of  $18.07  when  alfalfa  hay  replaced  clover  hay.  A 
ration  of  shelled  com,  cotton-seed  meal,  corn  silage,  and  clover  hay  returned 
a  loss,  including  pork,  of  $7.46  per  head  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  $1.07  per 
bead  when  clover  hay  was  replaced  by  alfalfa  hay. 

Part  4  is  a  comparison  of  cane  molasses  v.  mixed  molasses  feed  as  supple- 
ments to  rations  for  fattening  cattle,  and  involving  lots  4,  5,  and  6.  It  was 
found  that  the  substitution  of  a  small  quantity  of  feeding  molasses  for  an 
equal  quantity  of  corn  in  a  ration  of  shelled  corn,  cotton-seed  meal,  clover 
hay,  and  com  silage  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  consumption  of  con- 
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centrates  bat  greatly  increased  tbe  coosnmptloii  of  silage.  The  feeding 
of  a  proprietary  molasses  feed  instead  of  cotton-seed  meal  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  appetites  of  the  cattle.  The  addition  of  molasses  to  the  ration 
increased  the  rate  of  gain ;  the  use  of  the  molasses  feed  instead  of  ootton-seed 
meal  resulted  In  a  smaller  rate  of  gain.  Cattle  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
cottonnseed  meal,  corn  silage,  and  clover  hay  retomed  a  loss  of  $7.46  per 
steer,  including  pork;  cattle  fed  a  similar  ration  with  a  part  of  the  corn 
r^laced  by  feeding  molasses  returned  a  loss  of  $6.19  per  head;  cattle  fed  a 
ration  of  shelled  corn,  proprietary  molasses  feed,  com  silage,  and  clover  hay 
returned  a  loss,  including  pork,  of  $12.91  per  steer. 

Dual  purpose  cattle,  K.  J.  J.  Mackknsib  (J<mr.  Bath  and  We9t  and  South, 
Counties  8oc.,  5.  ser.,  10  {IQIS-IS),  pp.  71-77).— A  general  discussion  of  the 
economical  advantages  of  dual  purpose  cattle,  with  data  on  feeding  trials  show- 
ing the  gains  and  profits  made  by  this  type  of  steer. 

Sheep  feeding. — ^V,  Vatteninir  western  lambs,  1914-15,  J.  H.  Skutnol 
and  F.  O.  King  (Indiana  Sta.  Bid.  184  {1915),  pp.  899^12,  fig.  1;  pop,  ed.,  pp. 
7,  fig.  i). — In  these  experiments  nine  lots  of  25  choice  Idaho  lambs  each  were 
fed  90  days  as  follows,  the  first  eight  lots  being  fed  in  an  open  shed  and  the 
ninth  lot  in  a  barn :  Lot  1,  sheUed  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal,  7 : 1,  and  corn 
silage ;  lot  2,  shelled  com  and  oats,  2 : 1,  and  clover  hay  and  com  silage ;  lot  3, 
shelled  com  and  clover  hay ;  lot  4,  shelled  com  and  alfUfa  hay ;  lot  5,  shelled 
corn  and  cotton-seed  meal,  7 : 1,  and  oat  straw  and  com  silage ;  lot  6,  sheUed 
corn,  clover  hay,  and  com  silage ;  lot  7,  sh^ed  com  and  cotton-seed  meal,  7 : 1, 
and  clover  hay  and  corn  silage ;  lot  8,  shelled  com  and  cotton-seed  meal,  4 : 1, 
and  clover  hay  and  com  silage;  and  lot  9,  shelled  corn,  clover  hay,  and  com 
silage.  The  work  was  in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33, 
p.  374). 

Part  1  is  a  comparison  of  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  as  roughage  for  ffttt^i- 
ing  lambs,  involving  lots  8  and  6.  The  addition  of  corn  silage  to  the  ration  of 
shelled  com  and  clover  hay  did  not  aftect  the  grain  consumption,  but  1.38  lbs.  of 
silage  replaced  0.69  lb.  of  clover  hay  in  the  daily  ration  per  lamb.  Lambs  fM 
the  ration  of  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay  gained  27.4  lbs.  per  head  in  90  days, 
as  compared  with  29.4  lbs.  per  lamb  when  corn  silage  was  added.  The  addition 
of  com  silage  to  the  ration  reduced  the  cost  of  gain  1.21  cts.  per  pound,  slightly 
increasing  the  selling  value  of  the  lambs,  and  increased  the  profit  40  cts.  pet 
head. 

Part  2  is  a  comparison  of  com  silage  alone  v,  corn  silage  and  dry  roughage 
for  fattening  lambs,  involving  lots  1,  5,  and  7.  Lambs  receiving  no  dry 
roughage  did  not  consume  so  large  quantities  of  grain  as  those  fM  some  dry 
roughage.  There  was  no  difference  in  grain  consumption  between  lambs  fed 
silage  and  oat  straw  for  roughage  and  those  fed  silage  and  clover  hay  for 
ix>ughage.  The  silage  consumption  was  somewhat  in  proportion  to  dry  rough- 
age consumed,  the  largest  quantity  being  eaten  when  no  dry  roughage  was 
fed  and  the  smallest  quantity  when  clover  hay  was  fed.  Gains  made  by  lambs 
fed  silage  alone  for  roughage  were  23  lbs.  per  head  in  90  days  at  a  cost  of  6.74 
cts.  per  pound ;  27  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.21  cts.  per  pound  when  silage  and  oat  straw 
were  fed ;  and  30.1  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  7.37  cts.  per  pound  when  silage  and  clover 
hay  were  fed.  The  lambs  in  lot  1  were  valued  at  8.4  cts.  per  pound  and  returned 
a  profit  of  92  cts.  per  head ;  in  lot  6,  at  8.5  cts.  per  pound  and  returned  a  profit 
of  $1.21  per  head ;  and  in  lot  7,  at  8.75  cts.  per  pound  and  returned  a  profit  of 
$1.15  per  head. 

Part  8  is  a  comparison  of  clover  hay  v.  alfftlfa  hay  as  roughage  for  ftittening 
lambs,  involving  lots  3  and  4.  The  lambs  of  the  two  lots  ate  exactly  the  same 
quantities  of  both  grain  and  hay,  but  the  iambs  fed  shelled  op^n  and  idovor 
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hay  gained  27.4  lbs.  per  head  as  compared  with  25.7  lbs.  by  lainba  fed  shelled 
com  and  alf alfii  hay.  Larger  quantities  or  feed  per  pound  gain  were  required 
by  the  lambs  fed  alfalfa  hay  than  by  those  fed  clover  hay.  In  lot  8,  the  gains 
cost  8.82  cts.  per  pound  and  the  lambs  were  valued  at  8.6  cts.  per  pound  and 
returned  a  profit  of  64  cts.  per  head.  In  lot  4,  the  gains  cost  9.8  cts.  and  were 
valued  at  8JS  cts.  per  pound,  with  a  profit  of  26  cts.  per  head. 

Part  4  treats  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  supplement  to  rations  for  fattening 
lambs,  involving  lost  6^  7,  and  8.  The  addition  of  cottonnseed  meal  to  a  ration 
of  shelled  com,  clover  hay,  and  com  silage  had  practically  no  effect  on  the 
appetites  of  the  lambs  for  either  grain  or  roughage,  but  increased  the  rate  of 
gain  made  by  the  lambs,  slightly  decreased  the  feed  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
gain,  and  increased  the  selling  value  of  the  lambs.  The  lambs  in  lot  6  made 
gains  at  a  cost  of  7.41  cts.  per  pound  and  returned  a  profit  of  $1.04  per  head; 
those  in  lot  7  made  gain  at  a  cost  of  7.87  cts.  per  pound  and  returned  a  profit 
of  $1.16  per  head ;  and  those  in  lot  8  gained  at  a  cost  of  7.17  cts.  per  pound  and 
retumed  a  profit  of  $1.82  per  head. 

Part  5  treats  of  the  value  of  oats  for  lambs,  involving  lots  6  and  2.  The 
addition  of  oats  to  a  ration  of  shelled  com,  corn  silage,  and  clover  hay  caused 
a  decrease  in  grain  and  hay  consumption.  Gains  were  more  rapid  when  no 
oats  were  fed.  The  cost  of  gain  was  0.88  ct  per  pound  greater  and  the  profit 
was  17  cts.  per  head  less  when  oats  were  fed. 

Part  6  is  a  comparison  of  open  shed  v.  bam  as  shelter  for  fattening  lambs, 
involving  lots  6  and  9.  The  lambs  fed  in  a  well-ventilated  bam  ate  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  made  the  same  gains  in  weight  as  those  fed  in  an  open 
shed,  but  were  of  softer  fiesh  and  were  valued  at  0.1  ct  per  pound  less.  The 
profit  per  lamb  was  94  cts.  per  head  in  the  bam  as  compared  with  $1.04  per 
head  in  the  open  shed. 

Wool  studies:  Washing  bsfoze  shearing;  time  of  shearing,  J.  W.  Ham* 
MOiTD  (Ohio  8ta.  BuL  t94  {1916),  pp.  ^OSsMS,  >la«.  ^).— The  object  of  this 
experiment  was  to  determine  the  infiuence  of  washing  sheep  on  the  yield  of 
grease  and  of  scoured  wool  and  on  the  rate  of  gain  made  by  the  sheep,  and 
the  infiuence  of  the  time  of  shearing  on  the  yields  of  grease  and  of  scoured 
wool  and  on  the  rate  of  gain  made  by  the  sheep. 

The  experiment  extended  over  a  little  m<Mre  tlian  two  years,  so  that  during 
its  progress  three  dips  of  wool  were  removed,  in  1911,  1912,  and  1918.  The 
treatment  of  the  four  lots,  of  25  Merino  sheep  each,  with  respect  to  washing 
and  time  of  shearing,  was  as  follows:  Lot  1,  washed,  shorn  about  April  12; 
lot  2  unwashed,  shom  about  April  12 ;  lot  8,  washed,  shorn  about  June  1 ;  and 
lot  4,  unwashed,  shom  about  June  1. 

A  short  time  before  being  washed  in  1918  one-half  of  the  sheep  in  lots  1  and 
2  were  shifted  from  one  lot  to  the  oth&p,  and  a  similar  shift  was  made  in 
lots8and4. 

The  sheep  were  washed  in  a  stream  of  suflident  swiftness  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  clean  water.  Bach  sheep  was  held  in  the  stream  separately  and 
the  dirt  squeesed  out  of  the  wool  by  hand.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  a 
thorough  Job  of  washing,  but,  because  of  the  density  of  the  fieeces  and  the 
large  amount  of  yolk  they  carried,  it  Is  probable  that  the  washed  wool  still  con- 
tained more  foreign  matter  than  Is  usually  contained  in  washed  wool  from  uKxre 
open-wooled  sheep.  After  the  sheep  were  washed,  fh>m  seven  to  ten  days  were 
allowed  to  intervene  before  they  were  shorn,  to  allow  the  wool  to  dry  out 
thoroughly. 

The  scouring  was  done  by  the  emulsion  process,  similar  to  that  used  com- 
mercially. The  wool  was  put  through  three  scouring  liquors  containing  potash 
soap  and  potassium  carbonate,  of  gradually  diminishing  strengths,  and  fiinally 
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through  a  rinse  of  dear,  warm  water.  The  wool  was  dried  to  a  oonstaot 
weight  at  a  temperture  of  150"  F.  both  before  and  after  scouring,  to  over- 
oome  any  differences  in  moisture  content  that  might  exist  on  different  days. 

With  respect  to  the  efliect  of  washing  it  was  found  that  washed  sheep  pro- 
duced 1.49  lbs.  less  grease  wool  per  head  when  shorn  April  12  and  2.64  lbs. 
less  per  head  when  shorn  June  1  than  did  unwashed  she^  shorn  on  the  same 
dates.  Washing  the  sheep  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  scoured 
wool  produced  or  on  the  rate  of  gain  made  by  the  sheep.  Wool  shorn  June 
1,  both  washed  and  unwashed,  shrank  more  in  scouring  than  did  wool  shorn 
April  12.  The  data  yielded  by  this  experiment  indicate  that,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  not  sufficient  premium  is  paid  for  washed  wool  to  cover  the  cost  of 
washing  and  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  wool.  Since  washing  she^  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  wool  fiber  and  does  not  diminish  the  cost  of  scouring, 
the  practice  is  not  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer. 

As  regards  early  v.  late  shearing,  washed  sheep  shorn  April  12  produced 
more  grease  wool  than  did  washed  sheep  shorn  June  1,  while  unwashed  sheep 
shorn  April  12  produced  less  grease  wool  than  did  unwashed  sheep  shorn  June 
1.  This  indicates  that  between  these  two  dates  there  was  an  increase  in  wei^t 
of  fleece  due  to  the  accumulation  of  a  greats  proportion  of  yolk  or  other 
foreign  matter  in  the  wooL  Sheep  shotn  April  12,  both  washed  and  unwashed, 
produced  slightly  more  scoured  wool  than  did  sheep  shorn  June  1.  Sheep  shorn 
April  12  made  slightly  greater  gains  than  did  sheep  shorn  June  1. 

Trials  with  alfalfa  as  a  hog  feed.  Some  pastors  crops  for  liosrs,  W.  H. 
Press  and  D.  J.  Okiken  (North  Dakota  Bta.  Ciro.  IS  {1916),  p.  8).— Three 
groups  of  three  lots  each  of  three  and  four  pigs  each,  group  1,  3-month-old 
pigs,  group  2,  7-month-old  pigs,  and  group  3,  mature  brood  sows,  were  fed 
from  January  9  to  March  IS,  1916,  with  the  following  results: 

Peed  oontumed,  gaifM  made,  and  cott  of  gains  in  hog-feedmo  tetts. 
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For  the  three  lots  where  dry  alfalfa  hay  was  used  it  was  put  through  a 
straw  cutter  and  cut  into  one-half-inch  lengths,  and  was  fed  by  placing  the 
dry  hay  in  the  troughs  after  the  grain  had  been  eaten  at  each  feeding  time. 
With  the  tliree  lots  where  steamed  hay  was  used  it  was  put  through  the  cutter, 
and  then  steamed  for  an  hour  or  so  before  feeding  by  running  live  steam  Into 
a  large  can  containing  hay. 

The  results  indicate  that  in  order  to  get  hogs  started  eating  alfalfii  hay  in 
winter  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  grain  to  such  an  extent  that  Uie  hogs  must 
eat  hay  or  go  hungry.  When  handled  in  this  way  they  will  take  very  readily 
to  the  hay,  and  a  limited  amount  of  hay  can  be  fed  satisfactorily,  securing  as 
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good  resalts  and  at  less  cost  than  where  grain  alone  is  fed.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  feeding  hay  in  winter  is  a  saving  of  grain  and  the  lower- 
ing of  tlie  cost  of  feeding. 

In  another  experiment,  daring  the  winter  of  1916-16,  40  sows  were  fed  alfalfa 
hay  with  a  limited  grain  ration,  while  10  others  were  fed  the  same  grain  ration 
without  alfalfa.  The  idea  was  to  get  the  sows  to  eat  all  the  alfalfa  they  wonld 
and  to  feed  Just  enough  grain  to  keep  them  in  satisfactory  breeding  condition. 
Observation  of  the  sows  was  made  during  the  winter  months  and  during  the 
month  of  March  while  they  were  furrowing.  It  was  found  possible  to  replace 
one-third  of  the  grain  ration  for  brood  sows  with  alfalfa  hay,  1.04  lbs.  of  alfalfa 
hay  replacing  1  lb.  of  grain.  The  feeding  of  alfalfa  afforded  an  excellent  means 
of  getting  the  sows  to  take  more  exercise  than  they  do  when  fed  grain  alone. 
No  trouble  was  experienced  by  any  of  the  sows  in  farrowing,  and  the  sows  fed 
alfalfa  hay  farrowed  as  large,  strong,  and  uniform  litters  of  pigs  as  did  the 
sows  not  receiving  it  The  sows  fed  alfalfa  appeared  to  milk  better  and  nurse 
their  pigs  a  little  better  than  did  those  not  receiving  hay.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  trial  indicate  that  it  is  practical  and  advisable  to  feed  as  much  alfalfa 
hay  to  brood  sows  in  winter  as  they  will  eat,  so  regulating  the  additional  grain 
ration  as  to  keep  the  sows  in  proper  condition. 

There  is  included  a  general  discussion  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, n^ie,  and  Oanada  field  peas  as  pasture  for  hogs. 

Conoentratas  for  growing  chieka  and  for  laying  stock,  M.  A.  Juix  (Jour. 
Amer,  Atsoe.  Instr.  and  Invest,  Poultry  Hu9h,,  H  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  66-70), — In 
experiments  at  Macdonald  Ck)llege  three  lots  of  65  White  Leghorn  pullets  were 
fed  a  basal  ration  of  bran,  com  meal,  middlings,  and  oatmeal,  2:1:1:1,  lot  1 
receiving  fish  scrap  and  lot  2  a  prepared  mineral  food  in  addition. 

The  birds  in  the  fish-scrap  pen  ate  2  lbs.  more  feed  than  those  in  the  checft 
pen.  Those  in  the  prepared  mineral-food  pen  ate  the  same  amount  as  the  check 
pen.  The  preimred  mineral-  and  fish-scrap-fed  pens  laid  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  eggs,  the  check  pen  not  laying  half  as  much  as  the  other  two  pens. 

In  a  second  test  to  determine  the  value  of  dry  ground-bone  meal,  fish  scrap, 
a  pr^Mured  mineral  food,  and  beef  scrap  for  growing  chickens  and  winter  egg 
production  five  pens  were  fed  a  basal  ration  as  above  with  the  respective  sup- 
plemoitB.  The  final  order  of  merit,  considering  food  consumed,  weights,  eggs 
laid,  and  profits  realised,  was  beef  scrap,  prepared  mineral  food,  fish  scrap, 
bone  meaL 

This  w<Nrk  brings  out  very  strongly  the  value  of  mineral  elements  in  a  soluble 
condition  in  making  an  economical  use  of  the  feeds  consumed  in  digestion,  for 
in  the  second  test  less  feed  was  taken  to  produce  1  lb.  gain  In  live  weight  in 
the  case  where  prepared  mineral  food  was  fed  than  with  any  of  the  other  con- 
centrates. Still,  beef  scrap  ran  the  prepared  mineral  food  very  dose  in  this 
respect,  which  may  be  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  great  success  of  animal  feeds 
for  growing  chickens  is  because  of  tlie  mineral  elements  found  in  them.  The 
bone-meal  concentrate  was  found  in  both  tests  to  be  of  little  nutritive  value  for 
young  chickens,  whidi  confirms  the  belief  that  its  mineral  elements  are  in  an 
unavailable  state,  especially  for  young  poultry.  It  was  found  in  the  first  test 
that  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  mineral  matter  upset  tlie  birds,  which 
made  it  imperative  to  drop  the  amount  of  prepared  mineral  food  fed  from  10  per 
cent  to  6  per  cent  of  the  mash. 

The  birds  receiving  fish  scrap  did  not  lay  tainted  eggs,  nor  did  their  meat 
possess  an  unfavorable  taste.  Therefore,  there  is  believed  to  be  no  danger  from 
this  source  when  10  per  cent  of  fish  scrap  is  fed  in  the  mash. 

BUm  milk  for  laying  hens,  H.  R.  Lvwis  (Jour,  Amer.  A$$oc  Instr.  and 
Invest,  PouUry  Husb,,  S  (1916) ,  No.  9,  p.  72). — In  experiments  conducted  at  the 
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New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations  two  pens  of  100  White  Leglioni  pullets  esdi 
were  fed  the  regulation  ration,  pen  1  receiving  in  addition  an  wnllmitfld  amount 
of  sour  skim  milk. 

Pen  1  laid  during  the  first  12  months  12,0i4  eggs,  or  an  average  prodnctlOQ  of 
84.4  per  cent  The  value  of  these  eggs  on  the  wholesale  market  was  $875.04. 
The  food  cost,  including  skim  milk,  was  fllO.87,  leaving  a  net  profit  above  all 
food  consumed  of  $258.67.  Pen  2  laid  during  the  first  12  months  8,882  eggs,  or 
an  average  percentage  production  of  25.76^  with  a  resulting  value  of  eggs  pro- 
duced of  $256.14.  The  cost  of  all  food  consumed  in  this  pen  was  $89.21,  leaving 
a  resulting  profit,  above  food,  of  $166.98. 

In  addition  to  this  study  four  other  tests  with  younger  and  older  birds  and 
with  birds  of  diiferent  breeds  were  run  simultaneously.  The  results  of  all 
these  studies  vertCy  the  diiferences  shown  in  this  particular  instance,  although 
in  no  case  was  the  difference  quite  so  pronounced.  The  conclusion  reached  tmm 
a  careful  analysis  of  these  and  other  records  of  similar  nature  are  as  follows: 

Sour  skim  milk  has  a  very  definite  place  in  the  nutrition  of  laying  hens,  bein^ 
a  splendid  source  of  protein  food,  the  elonent  so  necessary  f<v  the  iMXMluctloii 
of  eggs.  The  returns  measured  in  number  of  surplus  eggs  produced  indicate 
that  the  sour  skim  milk  has  nearly  five  times  the  value  paid  for  it.  The  feeding 
of  sour  milk  kept  the  birds  in  better  physical  condition,  lowering  mortality  and 
keeping  them  practically  free  f^m  disease.  It  slightly  increased  the  consunq>- 
tion  of  other  parts  of  the  ration,  probably  because  the  sUm  milk  k^t  the  diges- 
tive organs  in  splendid  running  order  so  that  they  were  able  to  handle  larger 
amounts,  and  it  is  thought  that  on  a  conmiercial  basis  this  factor  would  appear 
more  strongly  than  it  did  in  tUs  somewhat  limited  experiment  S^  producers 
can  afford  to  pay  f^m  40  to  80  cts.  per  100  lbs.  fbr  skim  milk.  It  can  be  fed  in 
open  pans,  thus  necessitating  very  little  labor. 

External  characters  as  IndicationB  of  egg  prodaction»  O.  B.  Kent  {Jour. 
Amer.  Assoc,  Instr.  and  Invest.  PouUry  Hush.,  B  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  63,  64)  .~A 
study  of  the  theory  that  late  layers  are  late  molters  and  that  late  molters  molt 
rapidly  gave  a  correlation  of  over  0J6  with  a  probable  error  of  ±  0.02.  The  re- 
lation held  true  regardless  of  whether  it  was  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
year  of  production.  None  of  the  birds  that  were  more  than  half  way  through 
their  molt  about  October  1  were  high  producers  and  only  a  few  late  molters 
were  low  producers.  Ck)ntrary  to  popular  opinion  the  late  molt^s  molt  rapidly 
and  begin  to  lay  as  soon  or  sooner  than  the  early  moltars.  The  medium  molters 
begin  to  lay  slightly  ahead  of  the  late  or  early  moltns.  ▲  very  sightly  l>etter 
correlation  was  found  between  color  of  shank  and  egg  production  than  between 
molting  and  egg  production.  This  degree  of  pigmentation  elsewhere  is  also  an 
indication. 

The  health  of  the  bird,  as  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  comb,  is  deemed  a 
fair  indication  of  egg  production.  When  the  comb  is  full-sised,  red,  pliable,  and 
somewhat  slippery  the  bird  is  usually  laying  The  comb  shrinks,  becomes  hard, 
light-colored,  and  rough  as  the  bird  stops  laying.  A  series  of  observations  made 
between  pliability  of  comb  and  egg  production  gave  a  correlation  of  over  OS 
with  a  probable  error  slightly  greater  than  ±  0.02.  The  pliability  of  the  comb 
indicates  whether  the  bird  is  laying  at  the  time.  Late  laying  tends  to  give  hi^ 
egg  production. 

The  smoothness,  pliability,  and  oiliness  of  the  skin  are  also  indications  of  egg 
production.    ▲  laying  bird  has  a  softer,  smoother  feeling  than  a  nonlaying  one. 

The  abdomen  is  a  very  good  indicator  of  egg  production.  ▲  bird,  due  to  the 
yolks  develc^ing  in  the  ovary  and  the  increase  in  sixe  of  the  oviduct,  swells  oat 
its  abdomen  in  preparation  for  a  laying  period.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  distance  between  the  pelvic  arches,  from  the  keel  bone  to  the  pelvic 
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arches,  or  from  the  keel  bone  to  the  base  of  the  tail  1b  used  as  a  basis  of  selec- 
tloDf  as  these  parts  are  very  closely  correlated  In  size.  After  a  bird  has  stopped 
laying  or  as  It  gets  ready  to  stop  the  abdomen  shrinks.  The  actual  distance  be- 
tween these  parts  depends  on  the  size  of  the  bird  and  the  size  of  h^  egg»  as 
well  as  the  number  of  eggs  abont  to  be  laid.  The  system  Is  of  valne  in  telling 
what  the  bird  may  do  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  or,  by  knowing  that  the 
bird  Is  laying  at  certain  times  of  year,  it  indicates  high  or  low  production. 

Oocaxrence  and  significance  of  Bacterium  pullomm  in  eggs,  L.  F.  BcrraxB 
iJaur.  Amer.  A990C.  Insir.  and  Invest.  Poultry  Hush.,  t  {1916),  Ifo.  5,  pp.  68, 
65). — GThe  material  reported  Is  noted  from  another  source  (BL  8.  B.,  86,  p.  264). 

DAIBT  FASiaHCk-nAIBTnrO. 

The  mineral  metabolism  of  the  milch  cow;  first  paper,  B.  B.  Fosbbs,  F.  M. 
Bbmlb,  bt  al.  (Ohio  Sta.  BuL  t9S  {1916),  pp.  S2S^i8).— Two  groups  of  8 
Holsteln-Friesian  cows  each  were  fed  during  three  periods  of  19  or  20  days 
each,  with  lO^ay  intervals  between  periods,  as  follows:  During  the  first 
period,  group  1,  corn,  cotton-seed  meal,  timothy  hay,  and  com  silage,  and  group  2, 
cm'n,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  clover  hay ;  second  period,  group  1,  com,  cottonnsned 
meal,  clover  hay,  and  com  silage,  and  group  2,  corn,  distillers*  grains,  clover 
hay,  and  com  silage;  third  period,  group  1,  com,  linseed  meal,  clover  hay,  and 
oora  silage,  and  group  2,  com,  gluten  feed,  clover  hay,  and  com  silage. 

It  was  found  that  liberal  milk  production  on  common  practical  winter 
rations  fed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  maintain  the  live  weight  and  to  cause 
r^ular  nitrogen  and  sulphur  storage  caused  consistent  losses  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  phosphorus  from  the  cows*  skeletons.  These  losses  occurred 
in  spite  of  liberal  supplies  of  these  nutrients  in  the  food.  The  limited  response 
of  the  cows  to  an  increase  in  the  intake  of  these  elements  indicated  that  their 
utilization  of  these  nutrients  on  a  profitable  plane  of  food  consumption  and 
milk  production  was  surprisingly  inefficient  The  cause  of  this  Inadequate 
utilization  of  minerals,  especially  calcium,  and  the  posslblUty  of  preventing 
losses  of  these  nutrients  stand  in  need  of  further  investigation. 

An  extttssive  metabolism  of  silioon  was  demonstrated.  An  excess  of  inor- 
ganic adds  over  inorganic  bases  in  a  ration,  due  largely  to  the  silicon  of 
timothy  hay,  caused  an  add  reaction  and  an  Increase  in  the  ammonia  of  the 
urine. 

No  important  specific  effects  were  observed  of  the  nitrogenous  concentrates, 
cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  distillers'  grains,  on  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  rations  In  which  they  were  fed. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  spedal  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  caldum,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus  contents  of  the  rations  of  heavily- 
producing  cows  In  order  that  the  loss  of  these  elements  from  the  skeleton  may 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  A  liberal  supply  of  foods  which  are  rich  in  these 
elements  should  be  allowed  after  the  cow  has  ceased  to  produce  abundantly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  lactation,  in  order  to  refund  previous 
overdrafts  before  the  birth  of  the  next  calf. 

Wage  made  from  oats  and  tares  as  a  food  for  milking  cows,  A.  W.  Oldbb- 
SHAW  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London^,  tS  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  SS^-^m).— In  this  experi- 
ment six  cows  fed  a  dally  ration  of  concentrated  foods  and  chaff,  supple- 
mmted  by  60  lbs.  of  silage  made  from  oats  and  tares,  gave  approximately  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  as  six  cows  fed  a  similar  quantity  of  concentrated  foods 
and  diaff,  supplemented  by  a  daily  ration  of  60  lbs.  of  mangolds. 

Value  of  the  seven-day  test,  T.  B.  Woodwabd  {Hoard^s  Dairyman,  £1  {1916), 
V:  tS,  p.  960,  fig.  1). — In  a  study  of  data  collected  from  the  advanced  registry 
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records  of  the  Holstein-Frieslaii  Association  comparing  the  r^UahlUty  of  i 
day  and  yearly  tests,  the  author  found  that  In  general  the  yearly  prodactton 
▼arled  with  the  record  for  seren  days,  bnt  not  In  the  same  proportion.  For 
Instance,  the  cows  yielding  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  fat  In  seven  days  gave  on  the 
average  423.71  lbs.  In  365  days,  while  cows  yielding  twice  as  mnch  In  sevm 
days  gave  only  about  one-half  more  In  the  course  of  a  year.  This  Indicates 
that  the  cows  which  produce  the  best  during  the  first  few  weelcs  do  not  hold 
up  so  well  later  as  do  those  which  produce  less  during  the  early  part  of  their 
lactation  period.  It  appears  that  the  higher  the  seven-day  record  the  greater 
the  variation  In  the  365-day  test  and  the  less  accurate  the  seven-day  test  be- 
comes as  an  Indicator  of  the  true  production. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  proteolytic  activity  of  lactic  f ermentB, 
G.  OoBiNi  {Atti  R.  Acad,  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sd,  FU.,  Mat  e  Nat.,  S.  $er.,  24 
(1915),  II,  No.  8,  pp.  S69-^6;  ab9.  M  IfUemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome\,  Intemat. 
Rev.  Sd.  and  Praot.  Agr.,  7  U916),  No.  1,  p.  14*).— The  author  has  already 
pointed  out  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  76)  a  dliference  In  the  organoleptic  properties  of 
peptonized  whey  produced  by  the  same  lactic  ferment  but  devdoped  at  different 
temperatures.  This  difference  led  to  the  presumption  of  differences  In  the 
products  of  caseolysls. 

The  present  Investigations  are  a  new  analytic  contribution  to  the  demon- 
stration already  given  by  him  as  to  the  favorable  Influence  exerted  by  low 
temperatures  on  the  proteolytic  activity  of  milk  ferments.  They  further  Indi- 
cate that  the  lactic  ferments  should  be  especially  studied  in  cultures  kept  at 
low  temperatures.  The  number  of  lacto-proteolytic  ferments  capable  of  pep- 
tonizing casein  in  an  acid  medium  Is  enlarged,  and  It  Is  concluded  that  the 
optimum  temperature  Is  not  the  same  for  all  the  functions  of  a  given  micro- 
organism. 

The  proteolytic  indexes  have  be«i  collected  by  the  author  in  a  table,  and 
show  the  possibility  of  verifying,  also  analytically,  not  only  the  quantitative 
differences  but  also  the  qualitative  differences  In  the  proteolytic  products  of 
lactic  ferments  according  to  the  temperature. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  greater  caseolytic  activity  at  low  temperatures  It 
must  be  considered  that  at  this  temperature  the  lactic  ferments  attack  lactose 
more  slowly.  The  milk  attains  later  than  at  high  temperatures  a  degree  of 
acidity  capable  of  attenuating  and  stopping  the  development  of  the  bacteria* 
which  thus  can  continue  for  a  greater  length  of  time  to  attack  casein. 

Experiments  in  Sweden  on  the  prolonged  pasteoiisation  of  milk,  O. 
Bavthsl  {K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  HandL  och  Tidskr.,  Si  (1196),  No.  7,  pp.  610-648, 
fig:  t;  abB,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome\,  Intemat.  Rw>.  Boi.  and  Prod.  Agr^ 
7  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  i|^146). --Trials  with  the  "  holder  "  process  of  pasteurizing 
conducted  in  Sweden  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  was  found  that  milk 
pasteurized  for  from  20  to  30  minutes  at  146*  F.  has  no  **cooked**  taste, 
although  this  becomes  noticeable  at  149*.  The  cream  also  rises  as  readily  In 
milk  pasteurized  at  145*  as  in  unheated  milk,  but  after  pasteurizing  at  149* 
it  rises  more  slowly.  Heating  to  145*  does  not  affect  the  protein  or  the  soluble 
phosphates,  but  here  again  the  influence  of  a  temperature  of  149*  begins  to 
make  itself  felt.  The  enzyms  remain  Intact  at  145*  with  the  exception  of 
amylase,  which  is  destroyed  at  a  relatively  low  temperature. 

The  experiments  showed  that  pasteurized  milk  keeps  from  one  to  two  days 
longer  than  ordinary  milk,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept 
The  effect  of  pasteurization  In  destroying  bacteria  Is  also  very  satisfactory. 
When  the  milk  after  being  heated  is  reinfected  by  the  ordinary  lactic  fer- 
ments It  becomes  add  in  the  usual  way,  but  naturally  ooore  slowly  than  un- 
pasteurized milk. 
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The  prolonged  pastenrization  of  milk  as  carried  out  in  the  dairy  industry, 
viz,  heating  for  from  20  to  80  minntes  at  from  140  to  147.2"  in  apparatus 
maintaining  it  in  continual  motion,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  remove  all  danger 
of  the  conveyance  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  milk. 

Studies  on  Swedish  Emmental  cheese  and  large-eyed  Swedish  cheese 
(HexTffftrdaost),  L.  F.  Rosengbsn  and  E.  Haglund  {K.  Landtbr,  Akad.  Handl 
ooh  Tidakr.,  63  {19U),  No.  7,  pp.  485-526,  figs,  8).— In  these  studies  a  marked 
difference  was  found  between  the  Swedish  Emmental  and  Herrgftrd  cheese: 
Much  the  larger  amount  of  amino  acids  was  formed  in  the  Swedish  Emmental 
cheese  during  ripening. 

In  both  cheeses  the  volatile  fatty  acids  were  formed  mostly  from  acetic 
and  propionic  adds.  The  content  of  such  acids  was  generally  smaller  In 
cheese  with  weak  eye-formation  than  in  cheese  with  strong  eye-formation. 
The  sweet-bitter  cheeses  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  butyric  acid.  A 
large  amount  of  salt  decreased  the  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  substances 
in  the  Swedish  Emmental  cheese,  and  the  addition  of  saltpeter  decreased  the 
content  in  both  cheeses,  especially  the  propionic  acids.  The  addition  of  salt- 
peter to  the  milk  often  gave  a  taste  of  saltpeter  to  the  cheese  and  spoiled  its 
color,  but  can  control  too  rapid  fermentation. 

Cheese  making,  O.  L.  Stahl  (Va.  Dairy  and  Food  Div.  Bui.  $9  (1916),  pp. 
f^f  flo*'  7). — This  deals  with  methods  and  costs  of  cheese  making. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bengal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  Civil  Vet- 
erinary Department,  Bengal,  for  the  year  1914-15,  A.  Smith  and  P.  J. 
KxBB  (Afifi.  RpU  Bengal  Vet.  Col.  and  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  19H-15,  pp.  4-f-///-f-7-f- 
VIII +4). —This  is  the  usual  annual  report  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  678). 

Annual  report  on  the  Punjab  Veterinary  College,  Civil  Veterinary  De- 
partment, Punjab,  and  the  Government  Cattle  Farm,  Hissar,  for  the  year 
1914-15,  Peass,  J.  Fabmeb,  and  R.  Bbantobd  (Ann.  Rpt.  Punjab  Vet.  Col.  and 
Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  1914-15,  pp.  ///-f-£-f.i7-f-Xy//).— This  is  the  usual  annual 
report  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  272). 

The  utilisation  of  saorose  and  the  inverting  power  of  the  blood  senun 
after  parenteral  administration  of  sucrose,  S.  Kubitama  (Jour.  Biol.  Ohem., 
25  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  621-547). — ^**In  correspondence  with  earlier  observe- 
tioDS  .  .  .  sucrose,  administered  parenterally  to  dogs,  was  not  eliminated 
quantitatlTely  in  the  urine.  The  amount  recovered  varied  considerably,  aver- 
aging 76  per  cent  when  sucrose  was  injected  in  doses  of  from  0.4  to  0.9  gm. 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight  The  elimination  was  usually  concluded  within 
24  hours.  The  degree  of  utilization  was  essentially  the  same  for  the  different 
paths  of  parenteral  Introduction  of  the  sugar.  The  apparent  utilization  of  a 
small  part  of  the  sucrose,  as  Judged  by  its  failure  to  be  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, may  be  due  to  the  presence  or  rapid  production  of  sucrose  in  the 
blood.  .  .  • 

"Experiments  in  vitro  showed  that  the  inverting  i>ower  of  active  yeast  or 
intestinal  extracts  was  not  lost  in  the  presence  of  deflbrinated  blood  or  serum, 
although  it  was  considerably  decreased.  Addition  of  acid  facilitated  the  in- 
vertin  reaction  and  therefore  was  carried  out  in  some  of  the  experiments  with 


**  That  the  activity  of  sucrase  is  retained  in  the  circulation  itseif  was  shown 
by  the  results  of  injecting  solutions  of  active  yeast  invertin;  for  under  such 
additions  injected  sucrose  failed  to  reappear  in  as  large  amounts  as  usual.  The 
better  utilization  was  not  due  to  any  failure  of  the  kidney  functions  in  excret- 
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log  sucrose.  The  invertiii  can  be  demonstrated  In  the.  blood  after  injection  of 
such  an  ensym  extract  It  soon  disiynieani  from  the  drcnlation,  and  can  no 
longer  be  detected  in  the  senun  at  the  end  of  from  20  to  24  hours.  The  better 
utilization  of  sucrose  thereupon  does  not  continue  to  be  manifested.  Inirertin 
was  not  excreted  into  the  urine.  .  .  . 

**  Examination  of  the  serum  of  dogs  and  rabbits  aftor  rq>eated  parenteral 
injections  of  sucrose  in  both  small  and  large  doses  has  uniformly  failed  .  •  . 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  invertin  in  amounts  detectable  by  the  methods 
employed.  Glucose  was  likewise  unaltered  by  the  sera  of  the  animals  exam- 
ined." 

See  also  a  precvious  note  by  Rfihmann  (S.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  075.) 

The  intravenoos  injection  of  maffnesium  sulphate  for  anesthesia  in  ani- 
mals, J.  AuxB  and  S.  J.  Meltzkb  {Jour.  Bmpt.  Med.,  tS  U916),  No.  $,  pp.  €il- 
6SS). — ^Experimental  data  submitted  show  that  "by  the  intrayenous  injection 
of  fourth-molar  magnesium  sulphate  into  dogs  at  a  certain  rate,  a  stage  can 
be  reached  where  the  abdominal  walls  are  completely  relaxed  and  when  section 
of  the  abdomen  and  stimulation  of  sensttive  parts  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
do  not  produce  pain  or  elicit  any  reaction  of  the  animaL  At  the  same  time 
spontaneous  respiration  may  stifl  be  maintained  within  normal  limits  and  the 
lid  reflex  be  fair  or  even  normal.  In  this  stage  intratracheal  intubation  for 
artificial  respiration  can  be  easily  accomplished.  This  stage  may  be  attained 
in  12  to  14  minutes  when  the  rate  of  injection  is  about  3  cc  per  minute. 

''When  this  stage  is  once  attained  the  rate  of  injection  should  gradually  be 
reduced,  otherwise,  sooner  or  later,  spontaneous  respiration  will  be  abolished, 
and  by  a  further  maintenance  of  the  rate  of  injection  all  the  skeletal  muades 
may  become  paralyzed.  When  the  injection  of  magnesium  is  continued  for  a 
longer  period  the  paralytic  elfects  of  the  magnesium  injection  will  set  in,  even 
when  administered  at  a  slow  rate. 

"The  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  function  is  readily  met  by  intrapharyngeal 
insufflation,  which  is  easily  executed  even  without  training  in  this  procedure, 
or  by  the  method  of  intratracheal  insufflation,  If  executed  by  one  trained  in  its 
management  When  the  respiration  of  the  animal  is  accomplished  by  insuffla- 
tion, the  paralytic  effect  of  the  magnesium  may  be  abolished  fairly  rapidly  by 
an  intravenous  injection  of  about  10  cc.  of  an  eight-molar  calcium  chlorid  solu- 
tion ;  or  it  may  disappear  slowly,  after  the  infusion  of  the  magnesium  solution 
is  discontinued  for  some  time.  The  latter  mode  of  disappearance  may  be  favor- 
ably accelerated  by  an  intravenous  infusion  of  00  to  100  cc  of  a  fourth- 
molar  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.'* 

It  is  indicated  that  the  production  of  anesthesia  by  the  intravenous  injection 
of  magnesium  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  an  apparatus  for  intra- 
pharyngeal insufflation  is  at  hand.  Calcium  chlorid  should  not  be  employed 
in  cases  in  which  the  subject  shows  cardiac  insufficiency,  nor  should  the  method 
of  producing  the  anesthesia  be  used  in  such  instances. 

Some  falladeB  regarding  phenol,  M.  I.  Wilbebt  {Pub.  HeaUh  RpU.  [17.  £f.], 
SI  {1916) J  No.  11,  pp.  10^6-1051).— Experiments  in  which  the  germicidal  value 
of  mixtures  of  phenol  and  ethyl  alcohol  and  of  phenol  and  glycerin  was  de- 
termined are  r^iorted,  together  with  experiments  on  the  effect  of  ethyl  alcohol 
or  glycerin  on  the  toxicity  of  phenol,  as  shown  by  inoculations  into  white  mice. 

From  the  experimental  work  it  is  concluded  that  "the  addition  of  ethyl 
alcohol  to  phenol  not  only  increases  the  solubility  of  phenol  in  water,  but  also 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  resulting  solution. 
Ethyl  alcohol  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  glycerin  in  making 
antis^tic  solutions  of  phenol.  .  .  •    The  addition  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  solu- 
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tlons  of  phenol  In  water  does  not  in  any  way  inhibit  the  toxic  action  of  phenol, 
but  rather  tends  to  facilitate  absorption  and  thus  hasten  death." 

The  conditions  and  characters  of  the  immunity  produced  in  the  erninea 
piir  hy  instillation  of  horse  semm  into  the  nose,  H.  Scwaix  and  G.  Powkll 
{Jour.  Bwpt.  Med.,  U  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  69^89).— The  results  of  the  experi- 
mental work  submitted  are  summarized  as  fbllows: 

"Normal  guinea  pigs  treated  by  from  four  to  six  instillations  of  horse  serum 
into  the  nose  on  alternate  days  become  either  hyx)er8enaltiye  or  refractory  to 
an  intravenous  injection  of  0^  cc.  of  serum  given  16  days  after  the  last 
instillation.  If  the  amount  of  serum  in  each  instillation  is  as  much  as  0.2  cCm 
anaphylactic  death  is  caused  by  the  toxic  injection.  If  the  amount  of  serum 
in  eadi  instillation  is  reduced  to  0.04  cc,  the  first  intravenous  injection  is  with- 
out marked  effect,  and  a  second  injection  and  subsequent  injections  of  the  same 
amount  of  antigen  are  well  tolerated  in  about  half  the  cases. 

TThe  effect  produced  by  a  given  dose  of  serum,  whether  protective  or 
anaphylactic,  depends  probably  upon  the  extent  of  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose.  Guinea  pigs  which,  after  nasal  treatment,  have  become 
tolerant  to  a  definite  maximum  intravenous  injection  of  the  antigen  appear  to 
increase  the  degree  of  their  tolerance,  at  least  up  to  a  resting  period  of  more 
than  four  months.  The  same  does  not  hold  in  animals  immunizd  by  the 
peritoneal  route. 

"The  first  two  or  three  instillations  of  a  series  probably  determine  the  bio- 
logic <diaracter,  whether  of  hypersensitiveness  or  hyposensitiveness,  of  reaction 
toward  the  serum.  It  is  probable  that,  contrary  to  the  case  in  parenteral 
sensitization,  hypersensitiveDess  and  protection,  respectivly,  set  up  by  nasal 
instillations  and  not  followed  by  parenteral  injections,  gradually  disappear  in 
about  50  to  100  days.  We  have  fftiled  in  attempts  to  eliminate  hyper- 
sensitiveness, due  to  subcutaneous  injection  of  serum,^  by  nasal  instillations 
which  would  protect  the  normal  animal  from  the  development  of  anaphylaxis." 

From  the  results  it  is  indicated  that  "  the  peculiar  value  of  rest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infection  d^wnds  upon  the  fact  that  absorption  of  minimal  amounts 
of  toxic  matter  produces  a  positive  protective  reaction  in  the  organism,  while 
the  absorption  of  larger  amounts  renders  the  cells  hypersensitive.  The  biologic 
reiQM>nse  to  the  intoxication  is  probably  chiefly  determined  within  the  first  48 
hours  of  absorption,  and,  therefore,  rest  at  the  beginning  of  an  infective  process 
has  preponderant  prophylactic  value." 

It  is  indicated  that  the  principles  of  prophylaxis  evolved  under  these  rela- 
tively simple  conditions  should  be  applied  in  the  study  of  inf^etious  diseases. 

Immunity  conferred  by  the  transfer  of  immune  and  of  mixed  immune  and 
sensitised  serums,  H.  S>waix»  W.  O.  Mitohkll,  and  O.  Powkll  (Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Amoo.,  ei  (1916),  No.  f,  pp.  9f-i^).-~ The  work  reported  was  undertaken 
to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  blood  serum  of  guinea  pigs,  rendered 
immune  to  considerable  intravenous  injections  of  horse  serum  by  a  preceding 
course  of  nasal  instillation  of  the  serum,  has  a  different  biological  effect  from 
the  serum  of  highly  sensitized  animals  when  injected  intraperitoneally  into 
normal  guinea  pigs. 

It  is  deemed  that  the  experimental  results  reported,  taken  in  connection  with 
earlier  findings  (see  the  previous  abstract)  Justify  the  following  tentative  con- 
clusions: 

"A  foreign  iHrotein  injected  into  a  normal  animal  sets  up  reactive  processes 
leading  to  the  formation,  in  this  field,  of  two  antibodies  having  opposite  char- 
acters; one  tends  to  induce,  and  the  other  to  avert,  the  establishment  of  the 
anaphylactic  state.  Serum  containing  an  excess  of  the  anaphylactic  antibody, 
when  transferred  to  normal  animals,  renders  them,  as  is  well  known,  passively 
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anaphylactic.  Semm  containing  a  suficient  excesB  of  the '  protective '  antibody, 
when  transferred  to  normal  animals,  initiates  in  them  the  phenomena  of  actlTe 
immunity.  Mixtures  of  the  two  types  of  sorom  seem  still  more  effective  in 
conferring  immunity.  The  metabolism  of  tlie  body  cells  is  qpecUlcally  mndiflwl 
by  combination  with  these  antibodies  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  hyper- 
sensitization  on  the  one  hand  or  to  active  immunity  on  the  other.** 

Senun  antitrypsin  during  inanition. — Studies  on  ferment  action,  Aix, 
J.  W.  JoBUNG  and  W.  Petebsen  (Zi9chrn  ImmMnUliiMf.  u.  Bwpt.  Ther.,  /,  Orig^ 
24  U915),  No.  S,  pp.  219-284,  Af*'  5>.— During  the  fturting  period  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  serum  antitrypsin  is  evident  The  lowering  of  the 
antitryptic  titer  Is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  nonprecipltatable  nitrogen 
in  the  serum,  which  indicates  a  protein  intoxication.  Su<di  periods  of  intoxi- 
cation are  followed  by  a  rise  in  antitryptic  titer.  Throui^  this  increase  of 
antitrypsin  a  further  protease  action  of  the  serum  can  be  overcome.  The 
premortal  nitrogen  excretion  very  shortly  follows  the  period  of  lowest  anti- 
tryptic titer  and  subsequent  increase  in  nonprecipltatable  nitrogen  in  the 
serum. 

Death  by  starvation  is  caused  by  an  Intoxication  from  split  protein  prodnctSL 
The  experiments  reported  confirm  the  conclusion  of  Schulz  that  the  influence 
of  the  metabolic  processes  during  the  starvati<m  period  is  dependent  not  only  on 
the  quantity  of  fat  but  also  on  an  autointoxication  resulting  from  the  altered 
balance  of  the  ferment-antiferment  system.  A  marked  leucocytosis  is  noted 
in  the  dog  at  such  times  of  intoxication.  Diluting  the  stfum  during  intoxica- 
tion does  not  prevent  death. 

Protein  metabolism  seems  to  be  markedly  Influenced  by  the  amount  of  anti- 
trsrpsin  In  the  blood.  If  the  titer  is  high  little  nitrogen  is  excreted.  If  the 
titer  is  low,  however,  a  relatively  large  excretion  takes  place. 

See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  078). 

The  occurrence  of  the  coagulation  reaction  in  anaphylactic  shock  and  in 
poisoning  with  anaphylatoxin,  L.  HnscHnxD  and  R.  Klinges  (ZUchr. 
Immunitatsf,  u.  Expt  Ther.,  /,  Orig,,  24  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  2SS-2S7) .—In  the 
blood  of  animals  (rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  dog)  which  had  been  activ^  or 
passively  sensitised  a  positive  coagulation  reaction  of  the  blood  set  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  relnjection  of  antigen,  even  though  previously  treated  with 
various  organ  extracts  (cytozym  emulsions).  The  same  change  was  noted  after 
the  injection  of  anaphylatoxin  into  guinea  pigs.  The  blood  of  these  linimi^iff 
thus  shows  the  characteristic  property  previously  encountered  only  in  the  case 
of  syphilitics. 

Vaccine  treatment,  L.  Hektoxn  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  66  (1916),  No.  21, 
pp.  1691-1594). — **  If  the  presentations  in  this  paper  are  trustworthy,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  general  results  so  far  from  the  routine  use  of  commercial 
vaccines,  i>oIyvalent  and  mixed,  have  no  value  as  evidence  for  or  against  the 
curative  usefulness  of  vaccine  treatment,  and  hence  no  value,  either,  with  re- 
spect to  the  soundness  of  the  theory  on  which  vaccine  treatment  primarily 
has  been  developed. 

"  In  subacute  and  chronic  localized  infections,  the  results  appear  to  indicate 
that  specific  vaccines  properly  and  skillfully  used  have  value,  quite  likely 
because  they  increase  the  production  of  specific  antibodies  as  demanded  by 
the  theory,  but  probably  also  because  they  stimulate  leucocytic  and  other 
activities. 

"In  typhoid  fever,  and  possibly  also  in  other  infectious  diseases,  the  in- 
travenous injection  of  specific  vaccines  and  also  of  other  substances  may 
induce  crisis  and  prompt  recovery.  The  mechanism  of  this  action  is  not  fully 
understood;  but  as  it  involves  something  more  than  or  different  from  specific 
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Btimulation  of  the  prodoctioD  of  antibodies,  it  can  not  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  current  conception  of  tlie  action  of  vaccines.  We  are  entering,  therefore, 
a  new  and  interesting  development  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  Infectious 
diseases." 

The  etiolo^ry  of  rat-bite  fever,  F.  O.  Blake  (Jour,  Ewpt  Med,,  tS  (1916), 
No.  i,  pp,  9^-60,  pU.  7,  fiff.  1). — **  Rat-bite  fever  is  a  specific  infectious  disease 
following  the  bite  of  a  rat  It  occurs  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  The 
etiological  organism  is  Streptothrix  muria  ratti,  first  described  by  SchottmdUer 
in  1914.  His  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  isolation  of  an  identical  strep- 
tothrlx  in  the  case  here  reported.  Invasion  of  the  blood  stream  by  S.  muria 
ratti  occurs  in  rat-bite  fever.  The  case  here  reported  developed  a  powerful 
agglutinin  for  8,  muris  ratti.  Pathological  changes  occur  in  the  myocardium, 
kidneys,  liver,  and  adrenals  showing  areas  of  degeneration  and  infiltration 
with  polynuclear  leucocytes,  lymphocytes,  plasma  cells,  and  endothelial  cells. 
Ulcerative  endocarditis  may  occur  in  rat-bite  fever  and  be  caused  by  the 
8.  mvri9  ratti," 

The  etiology  and  treatment  of  rat-bite  fever,  W.  Tileston  (Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  A»€oo.j  66  (1916),  No.  H,  pp.  995-998,  fig:  4)-—"  In  a  typical  case  of  rat- 
bite  fever,  organisms  were  found  in  the  blood,  closely  resembling  the  Strepto- 
thrix  tnuris  ratti  of  SchottmfiUer  and  Blake.  They  were  present  in  each  febrile 
paroxysm  and  absent  in  the  Intervals.  They  were  readily  demonstrated  by 
dark-field  illumination,  but  with  difficulty  by  staining  methods,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a  strong  tendency  to  fragmentation.  Blood  cultures  and  inoculations 
of  animals  with  the  blood  were  negative.  The  administration  of  salvarsan  was 
followed  by  immediate  cessation  of  the  paroxysms.  An  abortive  case  of  rat-bite 
fever  is  reported." 

Chinese  animal  hides,  skins,  and  bristles,  J.  R.  Shand  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet. 
Med.,  11  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  609-615) .—This  article  briefly  considers  the  sanitary 
conditions  to  be  contended  with  when  hides  and  skins  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  China,  and  suggests  remedies  for  handling  the  situation. 
The  methods  used  for  disinfecting  the  hides  and  other  material  in  China  are 
briefly  discussed. 

On  the  resistance  of  BadUns  anthracis  spores  to  high  temperature,  R.  H. 
Malone  and  Eleanob  Shanlt  (Proc,  and  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  9 
(1915),  8ect.  IV,  pp.  85-88). — ^The  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  here 
reported  have  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  correlation  between 
any  one  growth  characteristic  and  the  heat  resistance  of  the  spores,  that  strains 
of  B.  anthraci$  and  individual  spores  of  the  same  strain  vary  in  their  heat-resist- 
ing power,  and  that  there  is  no  specific  thermal  death  point  for  anthrax  spores. 

Experiments  upon  the  transmission  of  rinderpest,  A.  R.  Wabd,  F.  W. 
Wood,  and  W.  H.  Botnton  (Philippine  Bur.  Agr.  Bui.  SO  (1914),  pp.  SI,  pU.  t, 
flff$.  6). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  077). 

The  development  of  ideas  regarding  the  preparation  and  use  of  antirinder- 
pest  semm,  A.  R.  Wabd  (Jour.  Amqr.  Vet.  Med.  Amoc.,  49  (1916),  No.  4,  pp. 
4S6-470,  figs.  S) — ^This  article  discusses  the  development  of  the  serological 
treatment  of  the  disease  and  reports  some  results  obtained  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  use  of  serum  from  animals  that  had  merely  been  immunized  in 
the  field,  and  not  hyperimmunized.  A  bibliography  of  24  references  to  the  lit- 
erature cited  is  appended. 

On  the  heat  resistance  of  bacterial  spores,  with  a  consideration  of  the 

nature  of  the  spore-Uke  bodies  seen  in  Bacillus  tuberculosis  and  allied 

forms,  Eleanob  Shanlt  (Proe.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada^  3.  ser.,  9  (1915), 

Sect.  IV,  pp.  121-140,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— This  paper  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
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method  employed,  cultures  made  use  of,  the  heat  resistance,  and  the  signlflcanoe 
of  the  granules  in  tubercle  and  allied  bacilli,  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  pre- 
sumed spores  of  B.  tuberculosis,  etc.  It  was  found  that  many  forms  which  will 
survive  exposure  for  15  minutes  at  80*  C.  are  killed  by  exposure  for  half  an 
hour,  and  yet  more  by  exposure  for  an  hour. 

On  the  pathology  of  bovine  actinomycosis,  a  preliminary  report,  F.  Gur- 
FiTH  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge^,  IS  {1916),  No.  «,  pp.  19S-4t(n). — ^Previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  782). 

The  Bacillus  enteritidis  as  the  cause  of  infectious  diarrhea  in  calves,  K.  F. 
Meyer,  J.  Tbaum,  and  C.  L.  Roadhouse  {Jour,  Amer,  Vet  Med,  Auoc,  ^9 
{1916),  No.  i,  pp.  17-^5). — ^The  authors'  investigations,  conducted  at  the  labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  California,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  B.  eiUeri- 
iidis  is  responsible  in  the  United  States  for  certain  forms  of  infectious  diarrhea 
in  calves.  It  is  pointed  out  that  our  knowledge  concerning  B.  enteriHdU  and 
paracolon  infections,  especially  in  bovines  in  this  country,  is  very  limited.  Whiie 
the  observations  do  not  permit  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  infectious  diarrhea  of  calves  after  the  first  few  days  of  their  lives, 
they  do,  however,  suggest  that  when  milk  of  an  unknown  quality  is  fed  it 
should  first  be  pasteurized.  *'  Symptomatic  treatment  is  as  a  rule  not  satisfac- 
tory and  not  much  can  be  expected  from  either  serum  or  serum  and  bacterin 
treatment  unless  the  specific  organism  is  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
biologic  products.*' 

Observations  of  keratitis  infectiosa  of  the  reindeer,  B.  R.  Avm  {Deut 
Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr.,  «5  {1915),  No.  28,  pp.  Z26-229;  abs.  in  Intemai.  /iwfc  M 
[Rome^,  Mo,  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  DUeaaet,  6  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  IW. 
1210). — ^A  summary  of  investigations  of  a  disease  of  reindeer  found  to  be  ideo- 
tical  with  keratitis  infectiosa  of  cattle. 

Coccidiosis  of  Egyptian  sheep  and  goats,  Mohaicmed  Askak  {Agr.  Jow. 
Egypt,  5  {1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  50-^,  pi.  i).— The  discovery  of  this  disease  io 
Cairo  abattoirs  is  recorded  and  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  causative  agent 

Mog  cholera:  Its  control  and  eradication,  O.  E.  Stbodtican  and  W.  G.  Wisi 
{Kana.  Live-Stock  Sanit.  Dept.,  Fanners*  Bui.  1  {1916),  pp.  i5).— This  dis- 
cusses the  subject  under  the  heads  of  causes,  symptoms  of  hog  cholera,  treat- 
ment of  infected  and  exposed  herds,  methods  of  using  the  serum,  manner  of 
treatment,  and  prevention.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  lungworma 
bowel  worms  in  hogs  are  also  briefly  discussed. 

Production  of  clear  and  sterilized  antihog-cholera  senun,  M.  Dobskt  aoi 
R.  R.  HsNLBT  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  ^ 
S$8). — ^For  the  production  of  clear  and  sterilized  antihog-cholera  senun  tin 
authors  have  devised  the  following  procedure: 

Bean  extract  for  agglutinating  the  blood  corpuscles  is  prepared  by  soaldnl 
100  gm.  of  coarsely  ground  white  navy  beans  for  one  hour  in  500  cc  distil 
water,  with  occasional  shaking.    The  pulp  is  then  strained  through  cheese 
or  cotton  and  mixed  with  powdered  kieselguhr  and  filtered  until  dear, 
clear,  filtered  extract  is  then  passed  through  a  bacteria-proof  filter  of  in' 
earth. 

In  preparing  the  defibrinated  blood  for  centrifugalization  1  cc.  of 
sterile  bean  extract  is  added  to  each  100  cc.  of  the  cool  defibrinated  blood.  ^ 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until  agglutination  is  clearly  evident.  One  go. 
finely  powdered  sodium  chlorid  is  added  and  stirred  until  dissolved.  11 
mixture  of  defibrinated  blood,  bean  extract,  and  salt  is  allowed  to  stand  t 
about  15  minutes,  placed  in  suitable  containers,  and  rotated  in  a  centrifuge  A 
15  minutes  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  produce  in  the  cups  a  precipitating  force  e^v 
to  approximately  1,700  times  gravity.    The  serum  may  then  be  poured  from  Al 
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caps  into  suitable  containers  and  sterilized  in  a  container  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  Jacket  of  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  In  the  outer  Jacket  at  the 
beginning  of  the  heating  should  not  exceed  es**  G.  The  serum  in  the  inner 
container  is  slowly  stirred  during  the  heating  process,  care  being  taken  to  see 
that  the  temperature  of  the  serum  does  not  fall  below  60°  nor  rise  materially 
above  it  Ck>ntinuous  heating  for  80  minutes  at  60°  is  required.  After  the 
sterilization  the  serum  is  rapidly  cooled,  and  one  part  of  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  phenol  added  to  nine  parts  of  the  serum.  After  the  phenol  has  been  added  a 
slight  precipitate  may  at  times  form  in  the  serum,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  allow  several  days  to  elapse  between  the  addition  of  the  phenol  and  the  final 
filtration  through  infusorial  earth. 

By  the  new  procedure  yields  of  from  70  to  74  per  cent  of  the  perfectly  steril- 
ized serum  were  obtained. 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  process  should  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory for  use  in  the  practical  production  of  antlhog-cholera  serum.  There 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  loss  in  antibodies;  the  serum  secured  is  generally 
clear;  and  it  may  be  removed  from  the  agglutinated  cells  easily  by  pouring 
from  the  cups.  The  method  also  would  seem  to  tend  toward  a  certain  concen- 
tration of  the  antibodies  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  also  to  be  recommended  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  a  large  yield  of  serum. 

**  The  fact  that  this  serum  may  be  heated  for  half  an  hour  at  60*  without 
noticeable  impairment  of  its  potency  is  of  much  practical  importance  because 
there  is  thus  afforded  a  ready  means  for  safeguarding  it  against  infection  with 
the  virus  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease." 

AscariairiB  in  the  horse  and  swine,  H.  TauM  {Ztachr.  Tiermed.,  18  (1915), 
No.  ll-lt,  pp.  SOSStS;  ah:  in  Cornell  Vel.,  5  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  205-209). —A 
report  of  observations  relating  to  Ascarit  fnegalocephala  in  the  horse  and  A. 
Jumbriooidet  in  swine. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  parasitic  affections  of  the  horse. — ^A  clinical 
stady  of  equine  strongylidosis,  G.  Leneveu  {Rev.  Q^.  M^d.  V^t.,  2k  {1915) , 
No.  288,  pp.  599-612;  ab«.  in  Jour.  Atner.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  49  {1916),  Nos.  1, 
pp.  102-106;  2,  pp.  161-16S).—Th\B  is  a  compilation  of  information  relating  to 
the  life  history  of  the  nematodes  of  the  genera  Strongylus  and  Gylicostomus 
that  are  parasitic  in  the  horse,  and  to  the  lesions,  symptoms,  etc.,  of  which 
they  are  the  source.  These  forms  occur  endemicaliy  in  various  parts  of  France 
and  especially  in  Normandy. 

The  x>oi8onoas  effects  of  the  rose  chafer  upon  chickens,  Q.  H.  Lamson,  Jb. 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  43  {1916),  No.  1100,  pp.  1S8,  iM).— Substantially  noted  from 
another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  655). 

BTTBAL  ENGINEEBHrO. 

Jfingineerlng  geology,  H.  Rixs  and  T.  L.  Watson  {New  York:  John  Wiley  d 
Sana,  1915,  2.  ed.,  enl.,  pp.  XXVII +722,  pis.  104,  figs.  249).— This  is  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  book  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  784),  to  which  a  chapter 
on  historical  geology  has  been  added. 

Water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage  department  [Western  Australia], 
third  annual  report,  year  1914-15  {West.  Aust.  Water  Supply,  Sewer.,  and 
Drain.  Dept.  Ann.  Rpt.,  S  {1914-15),  pp.  VIII +111,  pU.  55).— The  activities 
and  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  year  ended  June  80.  1915,  are 
reported,  including  data  on  irrigation,  drainage,  and  rural  water  supplies  and 
related  hydraulic  experimental  data. 

Water  resources  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  J.  H.  Lewis  {Off.  State  Bnyin. 
Oreg.  Bui.  4  {1915),  pp.  959,  figs.  18,  pi.  i).— This  report,  prepared  in  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Snrvey,  Is  a  summary  of  the  avaHable  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  water  resources  of  Or^on. 

Report  of  procrress  of  stream  measarements  (hydrometric  surreys)  for  the 
calendar  year  1914,  F.  H.  Pktcbs  et  al,  (Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Sets.  Paper  No. 
25c  {1915),  pp.  508,  pU.  20,  figs.  5). — This  report  contains  the  results  of  meas- 
urements of  flow  made  on  streams  and  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  during  1914. 

Water  samples,  L.  Heucbuboer  {Pla.  Quart.  BuL  Dept.  Agr.^  26  {1916),  No.  1, 
pp.  147-152). — ^This  section  contains  the  results  of  analyses  of  25  samples  of 
water  from  different  sources  in  diflierent  parts  of  Florida. 

Status  of  activated-sludge  sewage  treatment,  O.  T.  Hammond  {Bngin. 
News,  75  (1916),  No.  17,  pp.  798-801,  figs.  i(?).— From  the  results  observed  on 
inspection  of  five  working  scale  plants,  it  is  concluded  that  the  activated- 
sludge  process  is  not  as  yet  out  of  the  early  experimental  stage  and  that  no 
forecast  as  to  its  value  for  sewage  treatment  is  now  Justified.  The  greatest 
problem  appears  to  be  the  economical  production  of  a  sludge  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  of  value  as  a  fertilizer  base.  As  an  aid  in  solving  this  problem  the 
reduction  of  the  volume  of  sludge-making  materials  by  screening  preliminary 
to  activation  is  recommended. 

Beclamatlon  Board  Act  of  the  State  of  ealifomia  as  in  eifect  on  and  aft«r 
August  8,  1915  {Sacramento,  Cat.:  State  Reclam.  Bd.,  1915,  pp.  IV+4I). — 
The  text  of  the  act  is  given. 

Hydraulic  and  excavation  tables,  A.  P.  Davis  (17.  S.  Dept.  Int.,  Reclam. 
Serv.,  Hydraulic  and  Excavation  Tables,  1915,  pp.  H7,  figs.  2). — ^Tables  intended 
for  the  use  of  engineers  engaged  in  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
irrigation  works  under  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  are  given. 

Harper's  hydraulic  tables  for  the  flow  of  water  in  circular  pipes  under 
pressure,  timber  flumes,  open  channels,  and  egg-shaped  conduits,  J.  H. 
Habpeb  {New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1916,  pp.  192,  figs.  59).— This  hand- 
book contains  formulas  and  tables  for  flow  of  water  in  circular  pipes  running 
full,  rectangular  channels,  open  trapezoidal  channels,  and  egg-shaped  conduits, 
together  witli  a  large  amount  of  accessory  information. 

The  discharge  from  vertical  pipes,  C.  E.  Gbunskt  (West.  Bngin.,  7  {1916), 
No.  4,  pp.  182,  183,  fig.  1). — ^A  simple  formula  for  computing  the  flow  of  water 
ftt>m  vertical  pipes,  which  is  especially  applicable  to  computing  the  discharge 

from  artesian  wells,  is  given  as  foUows:   D^    «  ^rvi'     D^discharge  in 


Vl-|-2.525^y 


cubic  feet  per  second,  cl==inside  diameter  of  the  casing  in  feet,  and  Ao=height 
in  feet  to  which  water  rises  in  the  center  over  the  top  of  the  casing. 

Irrigation  module  devised  for  constant  flow,  J.  Babobau  {Engin.  News, 
75  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  806,  807,  fig.  i).— This  device,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
cast-iron  base  and  a  number  of  galvanized  sheet-iron  cylinders,  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  section.  It  is  adjustable  and  can  be  designed  for  any  varia- 
tion in  canal  level. 

Small  irrigation  canals  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  seepasre  water  loss, 
0.  E.  Edwasds  {Engin.  Rec.,  7S  {1916),  Nos.  16,  pp.  508-510,  figs.  2;  17,  pp.  559- 
541,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  gives  the  details  of  construction  and  cost  of  work  on 
the  Okanogan  Irrigation  Project  in  Washington.  It  was  found  that  seepage 
losses  were  reduced  from  61  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  water  received  at 
the  headworks. 

"Part  of  the  lining  has  been  in  use  for  four  seasons  and  has  given  good 
service  and  shows  no  signs  of  wear.    Up  to  date  it  has  required  no  expense 
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for  maintenance,  except  at  a  few  places  on  some  of  the  first  work  where  drain- 
age inlets  were  not  constructed  at  the  time  the  lining  was  placed.  The  fric- 
tion factor  for  this  kind  of  lining  as  determined  from  experiments  varies 
from  n=0.01  for  canals  having  a  straight  alignment  and  perfectly  free  from 
shifting  sand  and  pebbles  on  the  bottom  to  n==0.015  for  canals  having  numer- 
ous curves  and  a  limited  amount  of  moving  sand  along  tlie  bottom.  No 
trouble  has  been  experienced  on  account  of  expansion  or  contraction  injuring 
the  lining,  even  when  the  water  is  rotated  and  the  canal  is  dry  half  the  time 
during  the  summer.** 

Comparison  of  wood  and  concrete  for  use  in  irrigation  structures,  S.  T. 
Hasding  {Enffin.  and  Contract,,  4$  (1916),  No.  15,  pp.  ^40-^^).— This  report 
deals  with  the  factors  involved  in  a  choice  between  concrete  and  wood  for 
irrigation  structures. 

It  is  concluded  *'  that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  most 
economical  type  of  construction.  For  any  particular  project  where  the  con- 
struction costs  can  be  estimated  and  the  other  factors,  such  as  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  constructing  organization,  rate  of  interest,  certainty  as  to  type 
of  structure  desired,  and  permanence  of  its  location,  can  be  given  proper 
weight,  a  decision  can  be  made.  Under  usual  conditions  concrete  will  be  the 
preferable  material  if  the  capitalized  cost  of  service  alone  is  considered. 
The  other  factors  are,  however,  more  usually  such  as  to  incline  the  choice 
toward  wood  for  first  construction,  except  for  the  larger  and  more  important 
structures.  That  the  capitalized  cost  is  being  given  more  consideration  and 
that  many  systems  are  reaching  a  condition  where  replacements  and  better- 
ments can  be  made  on  a  more  permanent  basis  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
use  of  concrete  in  irrigation  structures.*' 

Methods  of  placing  and  cost  of  concrete  lining  in  laterals  on  Orland 
Project,  A.  N.  Burch  {Rediam,  Rec.  iU.  fif.],  7  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  178,  179,  fio%. 
3;  abs.  in  Engin.  and  Contract.,  45  (1916),  No.  15,  p.  352).— Up  until  February, 
1916,  there  have  been  lined  about  22  miles  of  laterals  on  the  Orland  Project, 
in  sections  ranging  from  a  few  feet  in  length  and  requiring  less  than  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  to  a  maximum  section  of  8,800  ft.  The  cross  sections  of 
the  laterals  lined  have  ranged  from  a  bottom  width  of  2  ft.  and  vertical  depth 
of  1  ft  to  a  bottom  width  of  8  ft.  and  vertical  depth  of  4.5  ft.  Laterals 
originally  designed  for  lining  were  built  with  1 : 1  bank  slopes ;  other  laterals 
with  1.5 : 1  and  2 : 1  slopes.  "  The  aggregates  used  are  run  of  bank  material 
obtained  from  creeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Orland.  The  proportions  of  mix  are 
approximately  1:3:5.  .  .  .  There  is  little  diiference  in  the  cost  of  lining 
whether  the  material  be  hand  or  machine  mixed,  although  the  machine  turns 
out  a  better  and  more  uniform  grade  of  concrete.*' 

The  total  cost  per  square  yard  of  this  work  has  been  34.8  cts. 

Irrigation  management,  F.  H.  Newell  (New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.,  1916,  pp.  XIII -{-306,  pl8.  8). — ^Thls  is  a  summary  of  information  on 
methods  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  betterment  of  irrigation  worlvs.  It 
contains  chapters  entitled  the  problems;  the  physical  conditions;  the  human 
element ;  the  legal  side ;  operation  organization ;  methcKls  of  operation ;  records 
and  schedules;  water  economy;  maintenance;  expenditures,  recording,  and 
classifying ;  receipts  and  values ;  the  irrigator  and  his  associations ;  methods  of 
aiq;>lying  water;  the  products;  and  conclusions. 

The  cost  of  tile  drainage  on  the  Trumbull  County  experiment  farm,  H.  L. 
Andrew  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  1  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  136-140,  figs.  «).— The  costs 
of  tile  draining  110  acres  of  land,  which  included  a  total  of  7,959  rods  of  ditch, 
averaging  30  in.  In  depth,  and  123,541  tile  in  3,  Sh  4,  5,  6,  and  7  in.  sizes  laid 
from  33  to  40  ft.  apart,  are  summarized.    The  cost  per  acre  averaged  8  cts. 
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for  staking,  $21.71  for  inuchine  work  in  cutting  trenches,  $17.04  for  tile,  $4.15 
for  tiauHng  tile,  $2.00  for  laying  tile,  and  $1.58  for  filling  ditches,  a  total  of 
$46.65. 

Bational  method  of  selecting  types  evolved  for  a  comprehensive  coontr 
road  system,  W.  W.  Marb  (Engin.  Reo.,  7S  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  536^38,  fiffs. 
4). — It  is  stated  that  traffic  census,  population,  and  property  valuation  are  the 
bases  used  in  equalizing  the  cost  for  users  when  designing  a  county  road  ^stem 
in  Illinois.  Methods  of  using  these  factors  in  the  economic  selection  of  road 
types  are  described. 

Becent  developments  in  the  bnilding  of  concrete  roads,  W.  D.  Uhixb 
{Municipal  Jour,,  40  {1916),  No,  14,  pp,  461-4SS,  fig%.  5).— The  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  construction  of  a  12-mile  model  concrete  road  are  given. 

It  was  found  that  the  greatest  strength  commensurate  with  economy  in  cost 
of  mixing  was  obtained  from  a  mix  of  1^  minutes  duration. 

"Another  feature  Is  the  great  variation  in  strength  of  6-in.  cubes  of  the  regu- 
lar mix,  made  up  dally  during  the  progress  of  the  work  and  set  aside  for  testing 
at  periods  of  7, 14,  and  28  days,  and  6  months.  The  7-day  compression  test  runs 
from  1,065  to  3,633;  the  14-day  test  from  1,572  to  4,212;  and  the  28^ay  test, 
from  2,362  to  5,861." 

It  is  concluded  that  1-ln.  joints  filled  with  bitumen  with  edges  rounded  and 
protected  with  bitumen  are  more  satisfactory  and  economical  than  steel  pro- 
tected Joints.  It  is  further  concluded  that  better  results  at  the  same  cost  may 
be  secured  with  a  5-in.  side  nnd  7-ln.  center  thickness,  using  light  metal  fabric 
reinforcing,  than  with  plain  concrete  6  In.  thick  at  the  side  and  8  in.  in  the  cen- 
ter. It  Is  stated  in  conclusion  "  that  the  essential  features  for  a  good  concrete 
pavement  are  a  hard,  dense  surface,  true  to  grade  and  cross  section,  free  from 
waves,  depressions,  and  Irregularities,  and  one  which  will  insure  uniform 
wear." 

Various  aggregates  in  test  concrete  road,  W.  H.  Oonnkll  {Engii^.  Rec^ 
73  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  554,  555,  flffi.  4). — ^A  description  of  the  construction  of  a 
two-mile  test  pavement,  made  to  test  some  of  the  latest  theories  and  prac- 
tice in  concrete  road  construction,  is  given. 

A  study  of  cracks  in  a  concrete  roadway  at  Indiana  University,  U.  S. 
Hanna  {Engin.  and  Contract.,  45  {1916),  No.  15,  pp.  557,  358,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  cracks  in  a  two-course  reinforced  concrete  road.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  '*  some  [of  the  cracks]  are  almost  certainly  due  to  lasufficlent 
lapping  of  reinforcement.  Others  appear  to  be  due  to  failure  to  secure  a  sub- 
grade  of  uniform  density.  Lack  of  proper  drainage  may  also  have  had  a  part 
in  It." 

Concrete  road  construction  in  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  M.  Db  Gloppeb 
{Municipal  Engin.,  50  {1916),  No.  4«  PP^  140-145,  fig*.  $).— This  Is  an  article 
dealing  with  the  practical  details  of  methods  of  construction  employed  on  this 
work. 

Second  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Beads  made  to  the 
governor  and  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  R.  C.  Terrell  {Bien.  Rpt.  Dept. 
Puh.  Roads  Ky.,  t  {1913-1915),  pp  162,  pis.  5«).-— This  report  covers  the  work 
and  expenditure.s,  by  counties,  of  the  department  in  Kentucky  from  November 
1,  1913,  to  November  1,  1915. 

Annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  County  [Maryland]  roads  engineer,  W.  G. 
SucBO  {Ann.  Rpt.  Roads  Engin.  Baltimore  Co.  [Jlfd.]  1915,  pp.  90,  pU  1,  figs. 
17). — ^This  reports  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  the  county  roads  engi- 
neer's ofllce  on  roads  and  bridges  in  the  different  districts  of  the  county  dur- 
ing 1915. 
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Country  roads  board  [Victoria],  ilrst  annual  report  (Ann,  Rpt.  Oauniry 
Boad9  Bd.  Victoria,  1  (1914),  pp.  94f  pU,  7,  figs.  88).— This  report  deals  mainly 
with  preliminary  work  connected  with  the  investigation  of  highways,  the 
condition  of  the  roads  in  different  districts,  and  methods  of  dealing  with  roads 
by  the  Qovernment  and  municipalities  of  Victoria. 

Baoent  road  legialation  of  Iowa,  edited  by  H.  B.  Sampson  and  T.  H.  Mao- 
Donald  {Iowa  State  Highiway  Com.  Serv,  But.,  S  {1915),  No.  9,  £fup.,  pp.  104).— 
The  text  of  the  law  is  given. 

The  law  of  Ohio  ffoveming  roads  and  bridiTM,  W.  M.  Rockxl  {Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  The  W.  H.  Anderion  Co.,  1916,  pp.  ZL+G^fi).— This  gives  the  text  of  the 
Ohio  laws  governing  roads  and  bridges,  including  the  establishment,  con- 
struction, improvement,  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  by  state,  county,  and 
township  officials ;  and  the  text  of  the  law  as  to  the  adjoining  landowners  and 
the  traveling  public. 

Experiments  with  dynamite,  F.  Watts  {Imp,  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpt. 
Bot.  Sta,  [etc'}  Antigua,  1914-15,  pp.  29,  SO), — ^Experiments  on  heavy  cal- 
careous loam  soil  in  growing  plant  and  ratoon  canes  using  2-oz.  dynamite 
cartridges  inserted  2.5  ft  deep  gave  results  which  are  not  considered  remuner- 
ative. In  similar  experiments  on  heavy  clay  soil  an  increase  was  obtained 
in  the  ratoon  crop  and  a  decrease  in  the  plant  cane  crop. 

Qravel  as  an  agirr^gate  for  concrete,  H.  H.  Schofield  and  C.  C.  Bbown 
{Municipal  Engin.,  50  {1916),  No.  4«  PP-  1S5-1S7).—A  study  of  existing  data 
on  gravel  and  sand  for  concrete  is  reported.  The  results  are  taken  to  indi- 
cate *'that  there  is  need  of  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
rational  specification  for  gravel  for  concrete.  Such  a  specification  should  take 
into  account,  among  other  things,  the  durability  of  the  particles,  the  grading, 
the  cleanness,  and  the  proportions  for  different  classes  of  natural  gravels  and 
for  different  classes  of  work." 

Amount  of  water  to  use  In  concrete,  E.  McGuixough  {Cement  Era,  14 
{1916),  No.  5,  pp.  50,  51). — ^The  author  reviews  his  practical  experience  and 
reports  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  it  was  found  that  slightlj  less 
than  6  lbs.  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  loose  materials  produced  the  ideal  mix- 
ture for  concrete  roads.  It  was  also  found  that  a  full  minute  of  mixing  was 
necessary  to  get  the  water  distributed  through  the  mass. 

Making  mortar  impervious  and  anthracenic  oil,  R.  Fbbbt  {Ann.  Fonts  et 
Ohauss^es,  9.  ser,,  28  {1915),  pt.  1,  No.  20,  pp.  5i-7i).— Experiments  with  three 
Portland  cements  to  determine  the  influence  on  the  strength  and  properties  of 
the  mortar  of  the  addition  of  anthracenic  oil  for  waterproofing  purposes  are 
repored. 

In  tlie  first  series  of  experiments  a  mortar  composed  of  1  part  cement  to  8 
parts  of  coarse  sand  was  used,  to  which  the  oil  was  added  in  amounts  of  5  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  the 
oil  slli^tly  increased  the  total  volume  of  the  mortar  without  markedly  modi- 
fying the  density.  Mortars  containing  oil  were  less  porous  after  a  week  than 
those  without  oil.  The  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  the  mortars  were 
considerably  decreased,  especially  when  10  per  cent  oil  was  used. 

Tests  of  the  permeability  under  heads  of  water  varying  from  20  to  70  meters 
showed  that  oil-treated  mortar  stored  14  days  in  moist  air  and  14  days  In 
water  was  considerably  more  impervious  than  the  mortar  without  oil.  Mortar 
stored  14  days  in  moist  air  and  88  days  in  water  and  containing  5  per  cent  of 
oil  was  more  pervious  tlian  the  mix  without  oil  at  heads  between  20  and  40 
meters,  but  with  higher  heads  the  oil  mixtures  were  less  pervious.  These  re- 
sults are  taken  to  indicate  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  use  more  than  5  per 
cent  oIL 
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In  the  second  sorles  of  experiments,  tbe  mortar  mixtures  used  were  600  kg. 
of  cement  per  cubic  meter  of  fine  sand,  500  kg.  of  cement  per  cnbtc  meter  of 
coarse  sand,  and  400  kg.  of  cement  per  cubic  met^  of  gravelly  sand  ccmtainlng 
n  large  amount  of  grains  of  a  diameter  varying  between  5  and  20  mm.  The 
proportions  of  oil  used  were  3  and  5  per  cent  of  the  weU^t  of  the  cement  It 
was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  tests  on  the  fine  sand  mortar, 
the  mortar  containing  3  per  cent  of  oil  was  less  perrioos  than  that  without  <^ 
When  5  per  cent  of  oil  was  used  the  results  in  this  respect  were  vary  variable 
At  the  higher  heads  these  mortars  were  more  pervious  than  the  m<Hrtar  con- 
taining 3  per  cent  of  oIL  The  addition  of  8  per  cent  of  oil  did  not  appreciably 
decrease  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  Its  power  of  adhering  to  iron.  The 
results  as  a  whole  are  taken  to  indicate  that  8  per  cent  of  oil  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  cement  mortar. 

See  also  a  previous  note  by  the  author  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  889). 

The  influence  of  compression  in  intenud-oomlmstion  engines,  B.  EL 
Mathot  {Power,  4^  {1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  Slf^H,  fig:  8).~It  is  shown  that 
within  certain  limits  neither  the  amount  of  compression  nor  the  heat  value  of 
the  fuel  affects  the  output  of  the  engine,  althoui^  the  fomm  does  affect  the 
economy. 

Tables  of  data  from  actual  practice  covering  over  000  tests  on  about  40 
different  makes  of  internal-combustion  engines  are  also  Included,  showing  the 
proper  mixtures  and  compressions  to  be  used  with  different  fuels  in  order  to 
attain*  the  best  results. 

Some  engine  plow  troubles  and  their  remedies,  G.  O.  Reed  (Amer.  Threaher" 
man,  18  (1916),  No».  11,  pp.  68,  69;  It,  pp.  14, 15,  flffM,  S). — Informati<m  regard- 
ing the  prevention  of  excessive  draft,  failure  to  scour,  uneven  furrow  crowns, 
and  failure  to  penetrate  is  given,  together  with  brief  instructions  regarding 
laying  out  fields  and  buying  and  starting  a  new  plow. 

Becent  inventions  in  machines  for  tilling  the  soil,  M.  Gasikuj  {Intemat. 
Inst  Agr.  IRome],  Mo.  Bui,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  DUeases,  6  {1915),  No,  11,  pp. 
1424-1497). — ^This  article  describes  some  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in 
tillage  machinery,  dealing  mainly  with  mechanically  propelled  types. 

Mechanical  cultivating  apparatus,  M.  Rihoeucarn  {Rev.  Vit,  4S  (1915) ^ 
N08.  1112,  pp.  905-^10;  1115,  pp.  661-966;  1116,  pp.  977-^89).—^  number  of 
types  of  mechanically  operated  tillage  machines  for  use  In  truck  and  vineyard 
work  are  described. 

Culture  machinery,  G.  Goitpan  {Bncyeiop4die  AgHcoU.  MacMne9  de  Cul- 
ture. ParU:  J.  B.  BaiUi^e  d  8on$,  1915,  8.  ed.,  pp.  X/y-f.|80,  flg$.  576).— This 
is  a  number  of  the  EncydopMie  Agricole  and  deals  in  general  with  the  ma- 
chines and  mechanical  methods  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
spreading  of  fertilizers  and  seeds,  and  the  maintenance  of  culture.  A  large 
amount  of  mechanical,  mathematical,  diagrammatical,  and  practical  data 
related  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  different  machines  is  given. 

Experiments  on  the  draft  of  a  model  plow  under  different  working  condi- 
tions and  their  practical  application,  G.  KttamB  {Untenuchungen  uber  den 
Zugtcidersiand  eines  PfiugtoerkzougmodeUeM  hei  verwhiedenen  ArheUsbedin- 
gungen  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  praktUcke  Verhdltnl9$e.  Inaug.  Di9$.,  Univ. 
Oiessen,  1914$  PP-  49,  fig*.  24). — ^The  f&ctors  affecting  the  draft  of  a  moldboard 
plow  are  discussed,  experimental  apparatus  is  described,  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments with  a  model  moldboard  plow  are  reported  to  determine  the  influence 
on  draft  of  different  physical  factors  under  different  working  conditions  in 
soils  artificially  prepared. 

It  was  found  In  sand  and  loam  soil  that  by  steadily  increasing  the  speed  of 
plowing  under  the  same  working  conditions  the  plowing  draft  steadily  in- 
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creMed  to  a  certain  limit  and  then  decreased  with  increasing  speed.  By 
steadily  increasing  the  working  depth  in  sand  and  loam  soil  under  the  same 
working  conditions  the  draft  increased  in  approximate  proportion  to  the  depth 
until  an  optimum  draft  with  reference  to  cross  section  was  reached,  and 
thereafter  increased  faster  than  the  depth.  Steadily  increasing  the  width  of 
plowing  produced  results  in  draft  similar  to  those  produced  hy  varying  the 
depth  of  plowing  only  in  sand  soiL 

The  soils  were  artificially  compressed.  The  plowing  draft  increased  with 
Increasing  compactness  of  a  uniformly  damp  sand  soil  at  a  rate  greater  than 
a  proportional  rate.  The  draft  also  increased  with  the  increasing  dampness 
of  a  sand  soil  up  to  a  certain  limit  and  thereafter  decreased.  In  a  soil 
dampened  Irr^ularly  the  draft  increased  with  decreasing  dampness.  The 
practical  application  of  these  methods  and  results  to  field  conditions  is  also 
discussed. 

Comparison  of  team  and  tractor  for  hauling  gravel,  O.  L.  E^ipp  {Municipal 
Bnffin.y  50  {1916),  No,  4,  pp.  1S8,  199).— Data  are  presented  from  the  gravel 
checker's  records  on  five  team-hauling  jobs  totaling  22  miles  of  road  gravelled 
and  1  tractor-hauling  job  covering  8.6  miles  of  road  gravelled,  the  gravel  being 
placed  at  the  rate  of  15  cu.  yds.  per  lOO-ft  station  on  each  job.  A  36-60  horse- 
power caterpillar  gas  tractor  and  a  train  of  8.5-yd.  reversible  spreader  wagons 
with  a  50-yd.  storage  bin  and  a  belt  conveyor  loader  were  used. 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  cost  of  hauling  by  tractor  was  considerably  less 
than  by  teams.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  the  tractor  would  have  been 
greats  had  there  been  more  power  available.  A  40-80  tractor  would  have  made 
a  much  better  showing.  Another  factor  cutting  down  the  capacity  of  the 
train  was  the  inability  of  the  loading  equipment  to  supply  gravel  fast 
enoui^  ...  It  would  appear  that  efficiency  in  team  hauling  and  con- 
sequent low  cost  is  largely  dependent  upon,  and  might  easily  be  secured  by, 
obtaining  the  maximum  efficiency  in  loading."  Features  in  favor  of  tractor 
hauling  were  that,  first,  by  applying  the  gravel  in  two  courses  with  a  tractor  the 
gravel  is  rolled  without  additional  cost  and  the  road  is  ready  for  travel  as 
soon  as  the  gravel  is  applied,  instead  of  a  month  or  more  later,  as  with  teams ; 
and  second,  by  loading  into  a  bin,  thence  to  wagons,  and  thence  to  the  road, 
an  efficient  mix  of  the  materials  is  obtained. 

Knots  and  spUees,  I.  D.  Ghablton  {W<uh.  Agr,,  9  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  191- 
195,  fig:  4). — ^A  few  of  the  more  simple  and  common  knots  used  in  farm  work 
with  rope  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Bams  for  Wisconsin  dairy  farms,  F.  M.  White  and  O.  I.  Qbiffith  {WU- 
oofMin  Bia.  BiU.  266  {1916),  pp.  62,  fig:  25).—Ttk\B  bulletin  discusses  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  and  the  more  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
construction  of  barns  for  dairy  farms  to  meet  Wisconsin  conditions  and  de- 
scribes three  general-purpose  bams,  one  single  story  dairy  barn,  and  a  pioneer 
barn.  Rectangular  barns  are  considered  more  satisfactory  than  round  ones, 
and  gambrel  roofb  are  preferred  to  gable  roofis. 

Construction  of  fresh  air  brooders,  H.  B.  Upton  {Brii.  Columbia  Dept.  Agr., 
lAve-Stock  Branch,  Oirc.  6,  2.  ed.  {1916),  pp.  6,  fig:  6).— This  structure  is 
briefly  described  and  illustrated. 

Winter  storage  of  potatoes,  E.  Schapfnit  {ZUchr.  Landw.  Kammer  Braun- 
Mhu>eig,  84  {1915},  No.  28,  pp,  245-249,  fig».  2).— In  outlining  the  conditions  for 
proper  winter  storage  of  potatoes,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  potatoes  must  be 
absolutely  protected  from  frost,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  kept  dry  and 
not  too  warm,  as  both  heat  and  dampness  are  favorable  to  the  rotting  of 
potatoes. 
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Water  problem  simpllfled,  W.  A.  Ethxksov  {Parm  Bngk^,  $  {191S),  No.  11^ 
pp.  249y  250y  flffM,  4). — ^A  simple  water  sapply  gystem  conaistiiig  essentially  of  a 
pomp,  hot-water  tank,  and  sink,  and  employing  a  three-way  code  for  saiH^lying 
hot  and  cold  wat^,  Is  described  and  illustrated. 

BUSAI  ECOVOMICS. 

What  is  agrieultoral  eeonomicsP  B.  O.  Nouisi  {Jimr.  PoUt,  Beon^  24 
(1916),  No.  4,  pp.  363-^81). — ^The  author  points  out  that  agrlcaltnral  ecoiK»nics 
Is  an  application  of  general  economics  to  the  practical  business  of  agricnltore 
rather  than  an  independent  study  of  doctrines  built  up  out  of  a  qiedalized 
body  of  data. 

"An  examination  of  text-books  and  allege  announcements  seems  to  indictite 
that  at  present  most  courses  with  a  rather  detailed  study  of  production  (now 
often  including  marketing)  and,  except  for  the  many  who  stop  with  that, 
leap  over  to  a  fragmentary  discussion  of  distribution  as  touching  the  farmer's 
profits.  But  this  is  no  adequate  preparation  for  meeting  the  more  intricate 
problems  facing  modem  agriculture.  The  student,  besides  examining  the 
economic  factors  in  technical  productiye  efficiency,  needs  to  understand  the 
laws  of  value  and  the  process  by  which  physical  units  of  product  are  fitted 
to  psychic  units  of  want  through  the  agency  of  an  exchange  mechanism;  he 
needs  to  consider  not  only  how  this  aggregate  lump  of  values  is  broken  up 
into  private  incomes,  but  how  the  use  of  this  wealth  in  private  hands  reacts 
upon  the  further  operation  of  the  system.  Bven  when  for  practical  reasons 
the  course  in  agricultural  economics  must  be  much  compacted,  it  should  be 
reduced  to  a  stout  framework  of  fundamental  principles  instead  of  bloating 
into  a  flabby  mass  of  descriptive  generalities.  .  .  . 

"Our  purpose  in  elaborating  an  economics  of  agriculture  is  to  train  the 
agriculturist  in  the  business  principles  which  govern  the  commercial  success 
or  failure  of  his  enterprise,  but  not  less  to  enable  him  and  likewise  those 
others  who  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture  to  perceive  the  economic  results 
which  will  flow  from  one  sort  of  agrictultural  organisation  or  another,  from 
one  sort  or  another  of  consumption  of  our  resources  of  land,  labor,  and  capitaL** 

Economic  cycles:  Their  law  and  cause,  H.  L.  Mooeb  {New  York:  The  Mao- 
tnUlan  Co,,  1914.  pp.  VJ/Z+i-JP,  fig%,  «7).— The  author  attempts  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  weather  upon  crop  production  and  the  influence  of  variations 
in  crop  production  upon  prices.  He  claims  that  the  fundamental,  persistent 
cause  of  the  cycles  in  the  yields  of  the  crops  is  the  cyclical  movement  in  the 
weather  conditions  represented  by  the  rhythmically  changing  amount  of  rain- 
fall.   These  cycles  are  of  88  and  of  8-year  periods. 

The  falling  yield  in  crops  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  volume  of  trade,  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  producers'  goods,  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  producers' 
goods,  a  decrease  in  employment,  and  a  fall  of  the  demand  curves  for  crops, 
with  the  final  result  of  a  fall  in  general  prices.  Similarly,  a  rising  yield  in  the 
crops  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  producers*  goods,  an  increase  of  employment,  and  a  rise  In  the  demand 
curves  for  crops,  with  the  final  result  of  a  rise  in  general  prices. 

He  states  that  the  cycles  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  crops  are  followed  at  an 
interval  of  two  years  by  cycles  in  the  activities  of  industry  and  in  the  volume 
of  trade,  and  at  an  interval  of  sbout  four  years  by  cycles  In  prices. 

Wages  and  rural  migration,  A.  Bbckebich  {Ann,  8ei,  Affron,,  4,  Mer,^  4 
{1915),  July-Sept,  pp.  85-214). — "^be  author  discusses  the  movement  of  wages 
of  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  workers  in  various  agricultural  regions 
of  France,  the  movement  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  the  number  of 
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am'icultnral  workers,  and  the  influence  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  laborers.    A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Besolts  of  a  survey  of  state  marketiner  activities  throughout  the  United 
States  (17.  S.  Dept,  Agr,^  Office  Markets  and  Rural  Organ,  Doc,  S  {1916),  pp. 
7). — ^This  is  a  summary  by  States,  based  on  tlie  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  representative  officials  in  each  State  to  determine  what  States  have  estab- 
lished official  marketing  departments,  the  agency  charged  with  this  work,  and 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  being  done,  both  by  such  specially  created  de- 
partments and  by  the  extension  divisions  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges. 

Associations  for  marketing  meat  in  Germany,  H.  Horst  (iMndw.  Jahrb,,  48 
(1915),  No.  1,  pp.  1-1S6,  /Ig.  i).— Tliis  article  points  out  the  causes  of  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  to  slaughter  live  stock  and  market  their  products,  and  gives 
the  aims  and  organization  of  the  associations  and  their  development  in  different 
regions  of  Germany. 

The  Grange  in  Canada,  H.  Mighsll  (BtU.  Depts.  Hist,  and  Polit.  and  Econ. 
8ci.,  Queen's  Univ.  Ontario,  No.  IS  {191 4),  pp.  20),— This  report  contains  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Grange  movement  in  Canada. 

Ohio  agricultural  statistics,  1914-15  (Ohio  Agr,  Statis.,  19l4r-15,  pp.  78).— 
This  report  gives  statistical  data  gathered  by  the  township  assessors  concern- 
ing the  acreage  and  production  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops,  the  number 
of  live  stock,  quantity  of  live-stock  products,  and  other  facts  relative  to  the  agri- 
culture of  Ohio. 

[Trade  and  commerce  in  agricultural  products  in  Chicago],  1915  {Ann. 
Rpt.  Bd,  Trade  Chicago,  58  {1915),  pp.  XXX/X+1-J2).— This  volume  contains 
the  reports  of  the  different  committees  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
dally  and  monthly  movement  during  1915  of  the  principal  agricultural  products 
by  routes,  prices,  and  freight  rates,  together  with  the  acreage,  production,  and 
value  of  live  stock  and  crops  In  the  United  States  and  In  the  different  countries 
of  the  world.  An  appendix  Is  given  showing  the  rules,  by-laws»  and  regulations 
of  the  board. 

Prices  and  supplies  of  grain,  live  stock,  and  other  agricultural  produce  in 
Scotland  {Agr.  Statu.  Scotland,  3  {1914),  pt.  S,  pp.  185^237,  figs,  £).— This 
report  continues  data  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  492). 

A^cultural  and  live  stock  statistics  of  Finland  {Statis.  Arsbok  Finland, 
n.  ser.,  11  {1913),  pp.  109-127;  12  {1914),  PP.  ii6-i|5).— This  continues  data 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  SO,  p.  692). 

Price  statistics  {Ungar,  Statis.  Mitt.,  n.  ser.,  i^  {1913),  pp.  IX ■j-62*+ 427).— 
This  volume  contains  statistical  data  showing  prices  and  index  numbers  for 
agricultural  and  other  products  in  Hungary  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Supply  of  foodstuffs  and  prices  in  foreign  countries  during  the  war 
{Ztschr,  Agrarpolitik,  14  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  [i-«]).— This  article  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  the  principal  agricultural  crops  available  in  the  countries  at  war  with 
Germany,  together  with  prices.  Similar  data  for  previous  years  are  also  given 
for  comparative  purposes. 

World's  production  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  the  provisions 
from  German  Colonies  in  the  past  and  possibilities  of  the  future,  A.  Schulte 
IM  Hon  {Tropenpfianzer,  Beihefte,  16  {1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  y-|-i77).— In  this 
report  are  discussed  the  world's  production  and  trade  In  various  agricultural 
and  live-stock  products  and  fertilizing  materials,  and  the  influence  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  different  nations  in  contributing  foodstuffs  to  the  mother 
country.    The  discussion. is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  statistical  tables. 

Statistics  of  commerce  of  th^  French  Colonies,  1913  {Statis.  Com.  Colon. 
Frang,,  191%,  I,  pp.  1197;  II,  pp.  1069).— In  this  report  are  given  statistics 
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concerning  the  trade  In  agricultural  and  other  products,  showing  sources  and 
destination. 

Bevlew  of  the  trade  of  India,  1914-15  {Dept,  BtatU,  India,  Rev,  Trade 
India,  191^-15^  pp.  II-^lSS-^-VII,  pU.  7,  figB.  5).— This  r^wrt  gives  a  review  of 
thtf  effects  of  the  war  on  the  foreign  and  inland  trade  of  India,  as  well  as 
statistical  data  showing  the  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  wholesale  prices, 
wages  paid  in  selected  Industries,  customs  revenue,  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  and  freight  rates.  Comparative 
data  are  given  for  earlier  years. 

AOSICITLTTTEAL  EDTTCATIOH. 

Graduate  work  in  horticulture,  M.  J.  Dobskt  {Proe,  8oc,  Hart,  Bd.,  11 
{1914),  pp.  70-77). — ^The  relation  between  the  present  status  of  horticulture  and 
graduate  work  or  advanced  training  which  will  so  intimately  influence  future 
development  Is  discussed,  including  a  consideration  of  the  preliminary  training 
for  graduate  work,  the  laboratory  method,  the  relation  between  graduate  work 
and  station  research,  and  factors  Influencing  graduate  work.  The  author  con* 
eludes  that  "  emphasis  must  be  placed  again  and  again  upon  fundamental  train- 
ing, as  well  as  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  material.  Science,  truth,  and  proof  are 
just  the  same  in  the  applied  fields  as  in  the  pure  sciences,  and  this  should  be 
made  clear  to  every  graduate  student  When  full  recognition  is  given  to  this, 
research  will  mean  Just  as  much  scientifically  in  the  app]ie<l  fields  as  in  the 
pure  sciences,  and  the  weakness  of  one-sided  practical  training  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent." 

Bequired  trips  for  horticultural  students,  F.  N.  Faoan  {Proc.  Soc,  Hort, 
Sci.,  11  (1914),  pp.  S7-40). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  a  horticultural 
inspection  trip  taken  with  24  students  in  the  summer  of  1914,  visiting  fruit  and 
seed  farms,  vegetable  forcing  and  trucking,  flower  growing,  and  spray  machin- 
ery places,  nurseries,  parks,  canning  and  evaporation  houses,  greenhouse  firms, 
basket  and  barrel  factories,  and  cold  storages,  In  western  New  York  and  north- 
ern and  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  This  was  accomplished  in  about  28  or  30 
working  days,  at  an  average  expense  of  from  $80  to  $130  a  man. 

These  trips  have  been  required  of  junior  horticultural  students  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  since  the  summer  of  1913.  To  receive  the  six  credits  allowed 
for  this  summer  work  the  students  must  submit  during  the  first  half  of  their 
senior  year  a  typewritten  report  of  the  trip.  Prior  to  1913  junior  horticultural 
students  were  required  to  spend  at  least  six  weeks  working  on  commercial 
horticultural  farms.  It  was  found,  however,  in  many  cases  that  the  students 
often  were  not  engaged  in  true  horticultural  work  on  these  farms  and  were 
given  one  job  practically  the  entire  summer.  Hence  the  inspection  trips  were 
substituted  for  this  work. 

One  phase  of  agricultural  education  in  Indiana:  Supervision  of  home 
project  work,  Z.  M.  Smith  {Dept,  Pub.  Inttr.  [/nd.],  Sd.  Pubs.,  Bui.  BB  (1916), 
pp.  28,  flgi,  ««).— This  bulletin  reports  on  (1)  the  supervision  by  21  teachers 
of  home-project  work  in  Indiana  in  1915,  comprising  the  work  of  7  vocational 
agricultural  teachers,  employed  by  as  many  townships  as  supervisors  of  sum- 
mer projects  of  136  men  and  boys,  and  the  work  of  14  teachers  employed 
jointly  by  the  local  authorities  and  the  Purdue  University  extension  depart- 
ment in  supervising  the  projects  of  420  boys  and  girls;  (2)  home  problems 
reached;  (3)  the  supervision  of  club  project  work  by  county  agricultural 
agents  who  organized  112  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  3,097  boys  and 
girls;  (4)  the  short-course  week  at  Purdue  University  In  January,  1910,  which 
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was  the  calmlnation  of  the  1915  home-project  work;  and  (5)  records  of  a  few 
dnb  members. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  has  decided  that  school  authorities 
be  authorized  to  give  credit  for  summer  home-project  worlL  (club  work)  on 
condition  that  a  competent  teacher  be  emploj'ed  to  give  close  supervision  over 
the  work,  that  the  quality  or  grade  of  work  done  and  the  time  actually  spent 
on  the  project  by  the  pupil  be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  regular  school 
work,  and  that  each  pupil  keep  detailed  records  of  time  and  other  items  of 
cost  and  income  and  submit  to  the  school  authorities  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  his  work,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  state  department 

Home  education,  Ellen  G.  Lombabd  {Rpt.  Comr.  Ed.  [17.  £>.],  1915,  I,  pp, 
361-4^69). — A  review  is  given  of  the  problems  of  the  field  of  home  education 
in  this  country  and  its  Insular  territories,  and  of  the  work  of  the  different 
Government  agencies,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  the  promotion  of 
home  education  outside  of  the  school. 

The  principles  of  plant  culture,  E.  S.  Goff  (New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Co,, 
1916,  8.  ed.,  pp.  XXIII -j-295,  figs.  177). —This  text,  which  is  intended  for 
beginners  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  especially  for  students  who  have 
had  little  or  no  previous  instruction  in  botany,  was  first  published  by  the 
author  in  1897  (K.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  793)  and  has  since  undergone  several  revisions, 
the  present  revision  being  by  J.  G.  Moore  and  L.  R.  Jones.  It  Is  a  systematic 
£;tudy  of  plant  culture  which  grew  out  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  lecture 
room  and  laboratory  while  giving  instruction  to  students  in  the  short  course 
in  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  syllabus  of  laboratory  work 
is  appended  and  the  preface  includes  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  who 
died  in  1902. 

Courses  in  systematic  vegetable  gardeniner>  P.  Work  {Proc.  Soc.  Hort.  8ci., 
11  (1914),  pp.  SS-4i7). — ^The  vegetable  gardening  courses  offered  at  Cornell 
University  are  described. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  floricaltural  courses,  A.  C.  Bbal  iProo.  Soc. 
Hort.  Sd.,  11  il9W,  pp.  40-iS).— -The  author  gives  historical  data  on  fioricul- 
tural  teaching,  the  first  floricultural  courses,  extending  through  four  years, 
having  been  offered  in  the  School  of  Horticulture  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University  in  1875-7e. 

MISCELLANEOTrS. 

Monthly  BuUetln  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Ifo.  Bui.  OMo  8ta.,  1 
(1916),  No.  5,  pp.  129-160,  figi.  8).— This  contains  several  articles  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue;  Wool  Studies,  by  J.  W.  Hammond,  an  abridgment  of 
Bulletin  294  (see  p.  477) ;  Heavy  Silage  v.  Heavy  Grain,  Feeding  for  Dairy 
Cows,  by  C.  C.  Hayden,  an  abridgment  of  Bulletin  155  (B.  S.  R..  16,  p.  811)  ; 
Controlling  the  Grape-berry  Worm,  by  W.  H.  Goodwin,  an  abridgment  of 
Bulletin  293  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  858) ;  and  the  following  special  articles:  Fruit-bud 
Formation  on  Apple  Trees,  by  A.  D.  Selby,  and  Shall  We  Fertilize  Corn  in  the 
Hill,  by  C.  B.  Thorne. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  {Washington 
8ta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui.,  4  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  16,  fig*.  5).— This  number 
contains  brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Notes  on  Bee  Management, 
by  J.  W.  Ware;  Rose  Pests  and  Their  Control,  by  J.  L.  Stahl;  Summer  Culti- 
vation, by  B.  B.  Stookey;  MUk-fed  Chickens,  by  G.  B.  Shoup;  A  Penny  Saved 
is  a  Penny  Barned,  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Shoup;  and  Experiment  Station  Dairy  Barn, 
a  description  of  the  dairy  stable  and  shed  at  the  substation. 
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NOTES. 


Iowa  College. — ^According  to  a  note  in  Minnesota  Farm  Review,  Kenneth 
McGregor,  inBtructor  in  animal  husbandry,  has  been  appointtni  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  University  of  Alberta. 

ICaryland  College  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  G.  J.  Pieraon 
as  assistant  in  the  department  of  entomology  and  zoology  in  the  college,  O.  I. 
Snapp  as  fellow  in  insect  investigations  in  the  college  and  station,  and  Dr. 
Philip  Garman  as  assistant  entomologist  in  the  statloiL 

Hichigan  College. — Science  states  that  G.  R.  Johnstone  has  resigned  as  In- 
structor in  botany  to  take  up  graduate  work  and  has  been  succeeded  by  H.  E. 
Toung  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — ^During  the  summer,  field  meetings  have  been 
held  at  several  of  the  county  substations,  affording  opportunities  to  many  farm- 
ers to  observe  the  results  of  the  fertilizer  experiments,  crop  rotations,  coltnral 
treatments,  variety  studies,  etc.  The  substations  are  regarded  as  rendering 
valuable  service  to  the  farmers  in  the  solution  of  local  problems. 

J.  Thompson  Brown,  J.  B.  Watkins,  and  J.  A.  Turner  have  been  reappointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  W.  B.  BUett  has  been  assigned  a  teaching  course  In 
agricultural  chemistry  in  the  college  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  station  chemist 
H.  E.  Thomas,  a  1916  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been  api;x>inted  assistant  plant 
pathologist,  while  K.  B.  Quantz  has  been  transferred  from  the  dq[mrtment  of 
plant  pathology  to  that  of  horticulture.  J.  T.  Grissom  resigned  August  1  as 
assistant  chemist  to  engage  in  commercial  work.  A.  A.  Ingham,  instructor  in 
horticulture,  has  also  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist  in  the  station. 

Virginia  Truck  Station. — H.  H.  Zimmerley  has  resigned  as  assistant  horticul- 
turist to  accept  a  position  as  demonstration  agent  for  Kent  County,  Delaware. 

West  Virginia  XTniversity  and  Station. — ^Among  the  changes  effective  July  1 
was  the  resignation  of  I.  S.  Cook  as  professor  of  agronomy  and  agronomist 
Professor  Cook  has  been  appointed  county  agricultural  agent  of  Ohio  County, 
with  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  vice  Horace  Atwood  resigned  to  become 
poultryman  in  the  station,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Forest  W.  Stemple. 
O.  M.  Johnson  resigned  as  professor  of  farm  management  to  become  state  agent 
for  the  Ohio  State  University.  Charles  E.  Stockdale  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  station  and  extension  department  B.  A.  Tuckwiller  resigned  as  assistant 
animal  husbandman  in  charge  of  beef  cattle  at  Lewisburg  to  become  extension 
specialist  in  animal  husbandry  at  the  station,  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  H. 
Tuckwiller.  R.  R.  Jeffries  resigned  as  extension  specialist  in  horticulture  to 
become  county  agent  at  Cafion  Falls,  Colo^  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Legge- 
George  W.  Burke  was  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  the  station,  Robert  B. 
Dustman  extension  specialist  in  agronomy,  and  S.  A.  Cody  specialist  in  poultry 
husbandry  extension  work.  David  EL  Kauffman  resigned  from  the  extension 
work  in  soils. 

F.  E.  Bear  has  resigned  as  soils  chemist  and  head  of  the  soils  department, 
effective  September  15,  to  become  professor  of  soils  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
600 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AGSICITLTUKAL  OHEMISTBT— AOBOTECHHT. 

Organic  agrlcaltaral  chemiBtry,  J,  S,  Ghambxblain  {New  York:  The  Mao- 
miUan  Oo.^  1916,  pp.  XF// +519). —This  Yolome  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
(1)  Systematic,  which  Includes  the  study  of  the  composition,  constitution, 
character,  and  relationship  of  the  more  important  organic  compounds  occur- 
ring in  plants  and  animals;  (2)  physiological,  which  embraces  a  study  of  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  living  organisms, 
in  the  utilization  of  food  by  animals^  and  in  photooynthesis  in  plants;  and 
(8)  crops,  foods,  and  feeding,  which  includes  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
food  constituents  in  agricultural  crops  and  the  principles  of  animal  foods  and 
feeding.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  is  general  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  follow  a  course  in  general  chemistry. 

An  introduction  to  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  colloids,  E.  Hatsghek 
(Philadelphia:  P.  BlakisUm'a  Son  d  Co.,  1916,  $.  ed.,  pp.  IX +107,  Hg$.  17).— 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  volume,  the  subject  matter  of  which  has  been 
essentially  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  608).  The  only  substantial  addition  to  the 
text  of  the  first  edition  is  an  appendix  on  experimental  technique. 

Stndies  on  plant  colloids,  H-VI,  M.  Samsc  bt  al.  {KoUoidohem.  Beihette, 
4  (191$),  No.  S-6,  pp.  182-174,  fiffs.  IS;  5  (191S),  No.  6,  pp.  141-^10,  flgi.  SI; 
6  (1914)f  No.  1,  pp.  W-54,  flff^'  i«;  7  (1915),  No.  6-12,  pp.  ISTt-ni,  flgs.  9;  8 
(1916),  No.  l"4t,  pp.  SS-G2,  flgs.  7). — ^Five  papers  are  presented. 

11.  The  staHlity  of  starch  solutions,  M.  Samec. — Continuing  the  study  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  Ill)  it  is  shown  that  the  viscosity  of  a  starch 
solution  decreases  appreciably  with  time.  The  final  viscosity  of  a  1  per  cent 
starch  solution  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  viscosity  of  molecular  disperse 
systons.  This  decrease  in  viscosity  is  greater  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated 
solutions.  Hydrochloric  acid  retards  the  initial  viscosity  of  starch  solutions, 
but  later  prevents  a  decrease  (stabilizer).  Alkalis  in  the  lowest  concentration 
increase  the  viscoeity  of  starch  solutions  and  in  higher  concentrations  coagu- 
late them.  Of  the  neutral  salts  anmionium  sulphate  and  ammonium  thiocy- 
anate  also  decrease  the  internal  molecular  friction  of  the  starch  particles.  The 
sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  electrolytes  decreases  with  increasing  age  of  the 
starch  solution.  With  a  decrease  of  internal  friction  the  electrical  conductivity 
Increases. 

The  removal  of  the  ash,  the  action  of  electrolytes,  and  also  the  change  in 
the  bdiavior  of  starch  in  the  electrical  field  can  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  ionised  starch-phoq;»horic-acld  complex. 
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UL  OhanaeB  in  tiareh  hy  removal  o/  the  mth  amd  $ohakm,  M.  Samec  and 
F.  yon  Hoeflt — ^The  three  piDCOCocs  of  remoTing  tbe  aflb,  scAutloii,  and  agtng 
produce  the  same  changes  tn  tibe  propertiea  of  starch,  via,  a  decrease  in  the 
internal  friction  and  in  the  inflvence  of  adds  and  bases  on  Uie  lattor.  The 
rapidity  of  the  diahges  is  pn^wrtional  to  the  tenqwratore.  Simnltaneonslj 
with  a  decrease  in  yiscoslty  there  is  an  increase  in  the  ^ectrical  condvctiyity 
and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  stardi  predpitable  by  alocAoL  The  osoMtic 
pressure  is  only  slightly  lowo^,  whUe  the  optical  rotation  is  slightly  Increased. 
The  titratable  add  is  also  increased.  At  ordinary  temperatores  only  small 
amounts  of  dectrolyte  can  be  extracted  from  the  starch  by  water,  but  as  tbe 
starch  grains  sw^  the  amount  extracted  increases.  It  is  indicated  that  the 
aboye  obserrations  and  many  others  made  by  earUer  inyestigators  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  an  amylophosphoric  add. 

IV.  The  displaeememt  of  the  phosphoric  add  content  by  a  change  of  condition 
of  the  starch  and  by  diastatic  cleavage,  M.  Samec— From  starch  grains  whldi 
had  been  treated  with  potassium  hydroxid  a  fraction  containing  phoq;»hom8 
and  a  pho«phorus-free  fraction  were  isolated.  By  the  diastatic  deayage  phoB- 
phorus-containing  dextrins  which  possessed  all  the  properties  of  dectro-nega- 
tive  colloids  were  obtained.  On  boiling  with  water  these  dextrins  were  de- 
stroyed and  phosphoric  add  was  set  free. 

y.  On  soUuhle  starch,  M.  Samec  and  S.  Jendc. — Starch,  In  being  conyerted 
to  the  soluble  form,  was  essoitially  changed  in  structure.  In  most  instances 
a  contraction  of  the  starch  particles  was  appar^it,  while  in  exceptional  cases 
there  was  no  alteration.  Most  soluble  starches  contain  phosphoms,  but  not 
those  pr^;>ared  according  to  the  procedure  of  Malfltano  and  Moschkoff*  and 
those  prepared  by  heating  in  glycerin.  On  account  of  the  yariations  in  the 
physicochemical  characteristics  of  the  so-called  soluble  starch  the  term  is  con- 
sidered sdentiflcally  inadequate.  The  experimental  procedures  used  in  the 
inyestigation  are  described  in  detalL 

YI.  On  alkaU  starch,  M.  Samec. — By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  starch  a  number 
of  different  modifications  could  be  demonstrated.  The  formation  of  two  of 
these  was  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  with  the  phosphoric  add  of 
the  starch  (amylophosphate).  By  the  continued  action  of  the  alkalis  th^ 
are  also  bound  at  other  points  in  the  starch  molecule,  forming  amylates.  These 
substances  finally  cause  a  deayage  of  the  stardi  complex. 

Crystalline  /3-methyl  fructosid  and  its  tetracetate,  C.  S.  Hudson  and  D.  H. 
Brauns  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  800.,  58  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  Itl&^ltiS). 

A  fourth  crystalline  pentacetate  of  galactose  and  some  related  compounds, 
0.  S.  HxTDSON  and  J.  M.  Johnson  {Jour.  Amer,  Chem.  800^  $8  {1916),  No.  6, 
pp.  122^1298). 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  uranylacetate  method,  D. 
Obispo  and  R.  W.  Tuinzino  {Verslag.  Landboutck.  Onderzoek,  Rijkslandboww- 
proefstat.  [Netherlandsl,  No.  17  {1915),  pp.  14Z-156;  Landto.  Vers.^  Stat.,  88 
{1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  ISl-Hl). — A  modified  procedure  for  the  uranyl-acetate 
method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  add  is  described  in  detalL  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  first  precipitated  as 'ammonium-magnesium  phosphate,  the 
precipitate  dissolyed  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  then  titrated  with  the 
standard  uranium  solution.  The  method  is  applicable  to  the  determination 
of  the  yarious  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  present  in  fertilizers  without  the 
usual  inherent  difficulties.  Experimental  data  submitted,  comparing  the  pro- 
posed procedure  with  the  official  methods  of  Lorenz  and  Pemberton,   indi- 

•Gompt  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paris],  ISO  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  710,  711;  161  (1910),  Na 
19,  pp.  817-^19. 
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eate  tts  accuracy*  The  nranyl  ozid  can  be  easily  rseovered  from  ttie  pboeiAate 
precipitate. 

On  the  solubility  of  phosphorie  add  in  Thomas  slacr  by  extraetion  with 
water  containing  carbon  diozid,  J.  O.  Mabchhaupt  (Verslag.  Landhowoh 
Onderzoek.  Bijk^landhoutoproefstat.  {Netherlands^,  No.  17  {1915),  pp.  97-Hlf 
fiQ9.  5). — ^Analytical  data  Indicating  the  amoont  of  phosphoric  add  of  Thomas 
slag  soluble  In  water  containing  carbon  dloxld,  with  yarlous  amounts  of  cal- 
dnm  oxld  and  silicate  present  In  the  slag,  are  submitted  in  detail.  The  data 
are  discussed  and  the  value  of  soch  a  i^oeedare  for  determining  the  available 
phoflphorlc  add  in  slag  fertilisers  is  onphaslzed. 

Xscpertments  on  the  eilraction  of  potash  from  wyomingite,  R.  O.  Wklls 
(17.  8.  Qeok  Survey f  Prof.  Paper  No.  9S-D  (1916),  pp.  37-^0).— This  paper 
records  experimental  data  on  the  chemical  and  mineral  composition  of  wyo- 
mingite  (a  lava  occurring  exteosively  in  the  Leudte  HULs  la  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo.),  its  behavior  in  water,  and  the  effect  of  heating  with  gypsum, 
sulphuric  add,  potassium  bisulphate,  alunite,  caldum  carbonate,  caldum 
ehlorld,  magnesium  chlorid,  a  bittern,  and  ammonium  sulphate.  The  percen- 
tage of  the  total  potash  extracted  by  heating  with  the  various  materials  ranged 
from  16.2  to  57,  the  largest  amount  being  obtained  by  heating  with  alunite. 

It  is  indicated  that  while  the  experiments  descril)ed  can  not  all  be  considered 
as  commerdal  possibilities  they  may  be  suggestive  to  other  investigators  and 
save  the  rq[>etltion  of  considerable  preliminary  investigation. 

A  new  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  soil  carbonates  and  new 
xnethods  for  the  determination  of  soil  acidity,  E.  Tbuog  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Bnffin.  Ohem.,  8  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S41S4S,  fig$.  iB).— A  new  form  of  apparatus, 
using  the  absorption  tower  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  504),  and  its 
manipulation  are  described  in  detail. 

Bxperimental  evidence  indicates  tliat  there  exist  in  the  soil  two  kinds  of 
addity  which  are  designated  as  active  and  latent  Methods  for  their  sepa- 
rate determination  are  proposed.  It  is  further  Indicated  that  "soil  addity 
is  due  to  true  acids  and  not  selective  ion  adsorption  by  colloids ;  the  avidity  of 
the  active  adds  in  different  soils  varies  greatly,  which  is  of  prime  importance." 
See  also  a  previous  note  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  419). 

The  analysis  of  Hawaiian  soils,  W.  T.  McGboboe  {Hawaii  8ta.  Rpt.  1915, 
pp.  3S^6). — Slight  modifications  in  the  offldal  methods  to  meet  certain  pecul- 
iarities encountered  la  Hawaiian  soils,  notably  the  high  content  of  iron,  alumi- 
num, titanium,  and  manganese,  are  presented,  togeth^  with  results  secured 
with  four  soils  as  to  the  influence  of  the  time  of  digestion  upon  the  solvent 
properties  of  hydrochloric  add. 

On  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  M.  O.  John- 
son {Jour.  Amer.  Ohem.  Soc.,  S8  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  12S0-12S5,  fig.  i).— The 
method  described  by  Francis  and  Ck)nnell  (E.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  709)  has  been  shown 
to  require  certain  modifications,  which  the  author  has  embodied  in  a  convenient 
and  accurate  procedure  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  hydro- 
cyanic add.  The  potassium  thiocyanate  is  extracted  with  acetone  and  then 
determined  colorimetrically  by  the  production  of  the  ferric  thiocyanate.  Any 
organic  coloring  matter  which  may  interfere  with  the  color  of  the  ferric  thiocya- 
nate is  removed  from  the  solution  by  extraction  with  ethyl  acetate. 

The  procedure  was  evolved  in  connection  with  some  chemical  work  on  cassava 
at  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station. 

The  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods,  A.  L.  Winton,  J.  Moxlucb,  and  Kais 
B.  WiNTON  {New  York:  John  Wiley  tf  fifont,  Inc.,  1916,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp. 
zrV-^yOl,  fig$.  tfS5).— This  volume  is  ttie  second  edition  of  the  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1096)  and  deals  with  the  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods. 
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with  special  reference  to  tilie  detection  of  adulterants  and  the  dlagnosia  of 
mixtures.  The  first  iwrt  is  devoted  to  general  considerations,  methods,  app*- 
ratus,  reagents,  etc.,  while  the  sncceeding  parts  are  devoted  to  the  microscopy 
of  the  individual  substances.  The  subjects  considered  are  cereal  products, 
together  with  the  commonly  associated  impurities;  oil  seeds;  legumes;  nuts; 
fruit  and  fruit  products ;  vegetables,  such  as  tubers,  roots,  fungi,  etc. ;  alkaloidal 
products  and  their  substitutes ;  spices  and  condiments ;  and  comm«%ial  starches. 
The  text  is  fully  illustrated  and  a  general  bibliography  and  glossary  are 
included. 

QnantitatiTe  sublimation  and  its  applicatfon  in  food  analyslSy  MAnA-M» 
GoBEKT  {Ann,  Falsif.,  9  (1916),  No,  88-89,  pp.  9<M»,  fiff.  i).— This  article  de- 
scribes a  small  sublimator  whidi  is  easily  constructed  and  yields  quantitative 
results.  A  method  for  the  determinaticm  of  caff^n  in  coffee  and  in  tea,  using 
this  apparatus,  is  also  described. 

Studies  on  commercial  chicory,  M.  SnoT  and  G.  Jobet  (Ann,  PaUif.^  9 
(1916),  No.  88-89,  pp.  48-63). — ^This  article  describes  commercial  chicory  prod> 
ucts  and  indicates  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1909 
for  the  control  of  the  purity  of  the  material.  Complete  analytical  data  of  a 
number  of  genuine  samples,  together  with  data  of  adulterated  samples  and 
imitations,  are  submitted  in  detail  and  briefly  discussed. 

The  determination  of  the  constituents  of  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  and 
their  determination  in  feeding  stults,  J.  A.  Exzndam  {Ver9lag.  Landbouwk, 
Onderzoek.  Rijkslandbouioproefstat.  iNetherland$'\,  No,  17  (1915),  pp,  89-96, 
pi,  1), — ^The  author  describes  a  microchemical  method  for  the  determination  of 
the  presence  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  a  mixed  feeding  stuff  and  also  a  procedure 
for  the  determination  of  small  amounts  of  peanut  oil  cake. 

The  action  of  copper  solutions  on  sucrose.  Determination  of  invert  sugar 
in  the  presence  of  sucrose,  E.  Saillabo  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad.  Bei  iParis},  161 
(1915),  No.  20,  pp.  591-^95). — In  determining  reducing  sugars  in  the  presence 
of  sucrose  an  error  is  introduced  which  yi^ds  high  results.  The  increased 
reduction  is  dependent  on  the  concentration  of  the  sucrose  and  of  the  reducing 
sugars,  on  the  copper  solution,  and  on  the  manner  of  heating.  Analytical  data 
submitted  demonstrate  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  invert  sugar  present 
decreases  the  amount  of  reduction  of  sucrose.  When  the  reducing  sugars 
correspond  very  nearly  to  the  amount  of  copper  in  solution  the  reduction  is 
practically  negligible.  The  time  of  heating  and  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion also  affect  the  amount  of  reduction  of  sucrose.  The  following  procedure 
for  the  determination  of  reducing  sugars  in  beets,  sirups,  sugars,  and  molasses 
is  proposed : 

A  normal  solution  of  the  material  is  cleared  with  lead  subacetate,  the  excess 
lead  removed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  reducing  sugars  determined  in 
50  cc.  of  the  clear  filtrate  by  adding  10  cc.  of  copper  solution  and  10  cc.  of 
alkaline  solution  and  heating  for  22  minutes  on  the  water  bath  at  from  62  to 
64*  G.  The  cuprous  oxid  is  then  filtered  on  an  Allihn  tube  and  determined 
according  to  the  Bertrand  procedure.  The  alkaline  solution  used  in  the  modi- 
fied procedure  Is  less  concentrated  than  the  one  generally  recomm«ided. 

The  determination  of  sucrose  in  beet  molasses  (Clerget-SaiUard  double 
neutral  polarization  method),  E.  Saillabd  (Rev,  04n,  Chim.,  18  (1915),  No,  2, 
pp.  42-46), — ^As  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  711),  the  author  maintains 
that  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  substances  (asparagin,  aspartlc  add,  gluta- 
min,  glutamic  acid,  etc.)  so  influences  the  plane  of  rotation  as  to  make  the 
method  of  Clerget  unreliable.  A  modified  procedure  which  obviates  the  effect 
of  the  nitrogenous  substances  present  by  determining  the  polarization  in  a 
neutral  solution  is  described  in  detail.     The  effect  of  various  salts  on  the 
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miGrose^  tbB  inyert  sugar,  and  on  the  nitrogenous  substances  la  the  sugar 
solution  was  also  studied  and  tlie  results  reanrded.  Analytical  data  indicate 
tbe  accuracy  of  the  modified  method  by  the  close  agreement  with  results 
obtained  by  the  usual  copper-solution  procedure. 

A  new  species  of  alcohol-forming  bacterium  isolated  from  the  interior  of 
stalks  of  sugar  cane  infested  with  the  cane  borer  BiatrsBa  saccharalis,  W.  L. 
Owen  (Jour.  Bttct.,  1  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  2S5-246,  ph  i).— The  morphological, 
cultural,  and  physiological  characteristics  of  a  new  species  of  alcohol-forming 
bacterium  isolated  from  borer-infested  sugar  cane,  which  the  author  has  named 
BaoiUuM  MoccharaUa,  are  described  In  detail.  Sucrose,  glucose,  levulose,  man- 
nite,  lactose,  galactose,  rafflnose,  maltose,  and  glycerin  are  all  fermented  by 
the  organism.  From  field  experiments  on  the  sugar  cane  it  is  concluded  that 
"  B,  saceharaUt  does  not  induce  any  marked  deterioration  of  the  Juice  of  grow- 
ing cane,  and  indeed  the  apparently  negative  results  whidi  indicated  a  higher 
purity  in  the  inoculated  canes  is  well  within  the  range  of  possible  results  from 
the  action  of  the  species." 

The  conservation  of  potatoes  by  spontaneous  and  pure  culture  inoculation 
souring,  W.  Y6m  and  H.  Jaivtzon  (Landto.  Jahrh.,  48  (ISIS),  No.  4,  pp.  49S- 
534). — Two  methods  for  conserving  the  surplus  potato  crop,  later  to  be  used  as 
stock  food,  are  described  in  detail. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  for  raw  potatoes  only  water-tis^t  pits  (con- 
crete or  mortar  lined)  are  practicable.  Under  average  favorable  conditions 
the  total  loss  of  nutrients  is  never  more  than  from  6  to  10  per  cent  In  using 
earth  pits  for  steamed  potatoes  the  loss  in  nutrients  is  never  more  than  from  15 
to  20  per  cent    With  water-tight  pits  this  is  reduced  to  from  5  to  10  per  cent 

The  i^ntaneous  souring  process  is  not  recommended  for  general  use  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  infection  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  which 
would  yield  a  spoiled  product  unsafe  for  use  as  a  feed.  The  pure  culture 
method,  using  steamed  potatoes  which  are  inoculated  with  BaoiUus  owmmeria 
fermentaii,  B.  lactis  acidi,  B.  delhrucki,  or  mixed  cultures  of  lactic  acid  bac- 
teria, is  easy  and  practical  and  yields  the  most  reliable  results. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  feeding  the  product  to  animals,  preliminary 
data  indicating  it  to  be  of  great  value  for  milch  cows. 

Analytical  data  showing  the  composition  of  the  potatoes  before  and  at  various 
stages  in  the  souring  are  also  submitted. 

Beport  to  the  Michigan  legislature  on  the  feasibility  of  using  the  pulp 
and  ehiooiy  dryers  in  the  State  to  dry  the  surplus  potato  crop,  A.  G.  Gaston 
(LanHnQf  Mich.:  Pub.  Domain  Com,,  1915,  pp.  ^).— ^This  pamphlet  reports  the 
findings  of  the  secretary  of  the  Public  Domain  Gommission  in  his  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  the  commercial  possibilities  of  dried  potatoes  or  potato  fiour 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  market  and  as  to  the  utilization  of  the  pulp  driers 
in  the  large  sugar  and  chicory  factories. 

KETEOBOLOOT. 

The  value  of  high-level  meteorological  data  in  forecasting  changes  of 
temperature:  A  contribution  to  the  meteorology  of  Mount  Bose,  Nevada, 
S.  P.  Febgxtsson  (Nevada  Sta.  Bid.  85  (1915),  pp.  SO,  fio$.  iO).— This  bulletin, 
which  supplements  an  earlier  one  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  14),  reports 
**  the  results  of  a  study  of  meteorological  phenomena  at  different  heights,  under^ 
taken  with  the  object  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  value  of  upper-air  data 
in  forecasting  frost  The  material  employed  dilefly  consists  of  records  obtained 
simultaneously  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Bose  and  at  stations  in  near-by 
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▼sll6ys.  Anftlyses  of  tli606  reoords  ltftv€  bcMi  compared  wttili  raralti  of  sliniUtr 
researches  conducted  elsewhere." 

Summarising  the  results  the  author  eondiides  that  "the  general  rdatloa 
or  connectl(m  betwem  the  conditions  recorded  at  the  stunmit  and  base  stations 
of  Mount  Rose  appears  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  found  to  exist  between 
the  summit  and  base  stations  of  mountains  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the 
decided  falls  of  temperature  or  cold  waves  occurring  on  the  summit  during 
four  years  of  obseryatlon,  about  one-half  were  accompanied  by  nearly  syn- 
chronous changes  at  the  base  stations ;  one-third  w^e  followed  within  48  hours 
by  lower  minimum  temperatures  at  the  base  stations;  one-fifth  were  followed 
by  a  slli^t  rise  of  temperature  at  the  base  stations.  In  the  instances  where 
cold  waves  on  the  summit  precede  those  at  the  base,  particularly  those  where  a 
rise  of  temperature  occurs  at  the  base,  the  cause  Is  probably  local  gradioits 
less  Bte^  than  usual,  mechanical  cooling  of  the  air  at  the  susunlt  during  a 
strong  vrlnd,  or  clouds  or  fog  In  the  vall^s  and  below  the  summit  Sudi  a 
condition,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  stable  one  and  probably  can 
not  exist  very  long.  Abnormal  falls  of  temperature  or  cold  waves  occur  most 
frequently  when  a  cy<done  or  area  of  low  luressure  is  about  500  miles  south  or 
southeast,  and  an  anticyclone  or  area  of  hi^^  pressure  about  90O  miles  north- 
west of  Mount  Rose.  When  well-defined  cyclones  and  anticyclones  pass  over 
or  near  Mount  Rose,  the  changes  of  temperature  at  the  summit  and  bajse  are 
nearly  synchronous,  for  at  such  a  time  the  winds  at  all  lev^  are  hlgh»  than 
normal  and  tiie  atmosphere  more  nearly  homogenous.** 

While  the  author  believes  that  data  from  hl|^-level  stations,  sudi  as  are 
reported  in  this  bulletin,  will  be  found  valuable  in  local  forecasting,  they 
should  be  suK>lemented  by  determinations.  In  some  level  r^on,  of  "the  ver- 
tical gradients  or  distribution  of  the  dilef  meteorological  elements  by  means 
of  recording  instruments  elevated  by  kites  and  balloons  and  from  observa- 
tions of  the  formation  and  movemoits  of  clouds.  .  .  .  Comparisons  of  free- 
atmosphere  data  with  obsorations  on  mountains  and  in  valleys  under  various 
conditions  of  weather  will  show  the  relation  of  local  phenomena  to  the  general 
movements  of  the  atmosphere." 

It  is  urged  that  the  practical  utility  of  the  results  of  such  investigations  can 
be  greatly  increased  by  embodying  the  Information  in  courses  of  instruction. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1015  (U.  S.  Dept,  Affr.,  Weather 
Bur,  Bpt.  1915 f  pp.  276,  pU,  |). — ^Thls  report  follows  the  general  lines  of 
previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  810). 

Among  the  subjects  of  Q)ecial  Interest  briefly  discussed  In  the  summary  report 
are  the  progress  and  present  status  of  snow  surveys  in  mountain  watersheds  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona  which  are  being  carried  on  as  a  means  of 
measuring  the  water  which  may  later  be  available  for  irrigation ;  a  preliminary 
trial  of  a  scheme  of  utilizing  amateur  wireless  operators  in  the  distribution  of 
weather  forecasts ;  Improvement  of  the  system  of  storm  warning  signals  on  the 
Great  Lakes ;  and  observations  on  the  extent  and  damage  caused  by  floods. 

"  The  heavy  and  continued  rains  of  May  and  June,  1915,  in  Kansas,  N^raska, 
and  adjoining  sections,  while  not  producing  marked  floods  in  the  rivers,  never- 
theless wrought  immense  damage  to  standing  crops,  not  only  from  overflow  and 
total  destruction  along  the  rivers  and  small  streams,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
saturated  condition  of  the  soil,  it  being  impracticable  to  gather  crops  until  the 
ground  dried  out  An  estimate  of  the  damage  to  crops  and  farm  lands  in 
Kansas  places  the  amount  at  $6,000,000,  with  an  additional  $1,500,000  along  the 
Missouri  east  of  Kansas  City." 

Climatologrlcal  data  for  the  TTnited  States  by  sections  (17.  8.  Dept,  Apr., 
W^aiher  Bwr.  CUmat.  Data,  S  (191$),  No9.  5,  pp.  tS9,  pU.  B,  ftff^x^Qh^fP-  «M. 
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pit.  f,  fig9.  tf).— Thete  numbers  oontalii,  reqpectlyely,  brief  mixmiiartai  and 
detailed  tabular  statements  of  dlmatological  data  fxx  each  State  for  March  and 
April,  1916. 

Climatology  of  State  Collage,  PennsjlTaJDia. — ^n,  Preeipitation  (rain  and 
snow),  W.  Fbxab  {PenmylvofUa  Bta.  Rpt.  1914,  P9-  1685^7). -—This  Is  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  precipitation  at  State  Ck>llege,  Pa.,  based  npon  observa- 
tions from  1880-1918,  inclnsiye.  It  supplements  a  similar  discussion  of  tbe 
temperature  of  this  place  published  in  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  115). 

The  records  show  that  the  locality  belongs  to  the  conunon  class  as  regards 
hours  of  greatest  rainfall  frequency,  namely,  that  in  which  rains  are  least 
frequent  in  the  hours  immediately  preceding  noon.  "  The  larger  precipitati<m 
in  the  afternoon  as  compared  with  the  morning  division  of  the  late  qpring  and 
summer  days  is  due  both  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  rainfall  at  that  time 
of  day,  and  also  to  the  greater  average  quantity  of  the  afternoon  as  compared 
with  the  morning  rains.  In  like  manner,  the  night  time  precipitation  is  on  the 
average  greater  than  that  at  other  times  of  day  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  for  the  same  reason — that  the  nii^t  rains  are  then  the  more  frequent 
and  more  copious."  The  summer  daytime  precipitation  is  about  one-half 
greater  than  that  occurring  by  night  when  the  total  precipitation  through  the 
period  is  considered. 

"Considering  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year,  as  indicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  measurable  precipitation,  1886  with  99  days  had  the  least,  and 
1911  with  157  days,  the  most  The  average  for  all  yean  was  180.8  days,  or 
about  4i(  days  out  of  twtive." 

The  largest  precipitation  occurred  in  the  summer  months;  the  smallest  in 
the  winter.  The  data  give  no  support  to  the  popular  idea  of  tilie  relation  of 
rainstorms  to  holidays  or  to  equinoxes. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  period  was  89.762  in^  and  this  was  dis- 
tributed by  seasons  approximately  as  follows:  Winter  &82  in.,  qpring  10.62  in., 
summer  11.76  in.,  and  autumn  8.88  in.  There  was  no  regularity  of  annual  pre- 
cipitation. ''Of  the  80  years  for  which  the  records  are  complete,  the  annual 
total  fUls  below  the  average  in  18  cases,  and  exceeds  it  in  17  cases.  The 
extreme  range  is  from  80.845  in.  in  1887  to  464^5  in.  in  1891,  a  range  of  15.7  in., 
which  is  more  than  half  of  the  minimum.  The  mean  between  the  extremes  is 
88.695  in.,  or  1.067  in.  below  the  average.*'  For  one-half  of  the  years  the  annual 
average  was  above  40  in. 

As  regards  unsettled  weather  the  winter  and  spring  months  showed  the 
greatest  frequency  and  ttie  summer  months  least  Dry  spells,  that  is,  periods  of 
14  days  or  more  in  which  less  than  0.1  in.  of  rain  fell,  were  very  irregularly 
distributed  among  the  months,  but  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  showed 
them  in  the  greater  frequency.  "  That  is,  the  dry  spells  are  most  frequent  at 
tbe  season  when  the  number  of  crqpe  that  can  be  directly  affected  is  least  May 
stands  next  in  the  order  of  frequency,  and  represents  a  critical  period  in  the 
Ufe  of  the  majority  of  farm  and  garden  crops,  but  June  had  but  one  dry  spell 
In  the  thirty  years  for  which  the  detailed  records  are  at  hand;  so  that  it  tends, 
cm  the  average  through  many  years,  to  compensate  for  the  May  fickleness  of 
water  supply." 

The  average  seasonal  snowfall  for  the  period  was  47.18  in.  It  ranged  from 
l&Ol  In.  in  the  winter  of  1888-89  to  88.14  in.  in  the  winter  of  1907-06.  The 
greatest  snowfall  of  a  single  month  was  that  of  February,  1906,  when  41^  in. 
USXL  The  ratio  of  rainfall  to  snowfall  of  the  winter  season  was  as  74  of  the 
former  to  26  of  tbe  latter.  The  greatest  snowfall  in  any  one  day  was  17.5  in., 
MardiRWB, 
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Keteorolocy  for  1918,  H.  D.  Bdiosior  (Pemaylvainia  Bta.  R^  1914^  pp. 
S90^99,  4^-^ifi).— The  observations  liere  recorded  are  of  tbe  same  character 
as  those  reported  in  previous  yean  (B.  S.  B.,  84,  p.  118).  The  summary  for 
1918  is  as  follows: 


Summanf  of  meteorological  ohMervatkme  at  State  OoUege,  Po.»  191$. 
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Ohio  weather  for  1015,  J.  W.  Sioth  and  a  A.  Pattor  (Ohio  8ta.  BmL  996 
{1916),  pp.  $49-428,  flg$.  5i).— The  temperature  and  predpitatton  throngboat 
the  State  daring  each  month  are  shown  in  charts.  The  usual  summary  tables 
are  given  showing  temperature  and  rainfall  at  Wooster  and  throughout  the 
State  (1888  to  1915). 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Wooster  was  48.9*  F. ;  for  the  State, 
50.8*.  The  highest  temperature  at  the  station  was^l*.  July  16;  for  the  State, 
99*,  July  81.  The  lowest  temperature  at  the  station  was  —18*.  January  24; 
for  the  State,  —22*,  January  24.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  station  was 
42.06  in. ;  for  the  State,  40.88  in.  The  number  of  rainy  days  at  the  station  was 
182;  for  the  State,  128.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  southwest 
at  the  station  and  in  the  State  at  large. 

SOUS— FERTZUZEBS. 


Soil  survey  of  Polk  Ckmnty,  C^rgia,  D.  D.  Long  and  M.  Bau>wzn  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  AdiXEnoe  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUi,  1914,  pp.  4$,  fig.  i, 
map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  State  OoU^^  of 
Agriculture  and  Issued  July  6,  1916^  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  200,829 
acres,  comprising  parts  of  the  Appalachian  and  Piedmont  Plateau  provinces  in 
northwestern  Georgia.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  rolling  to  hilly. 
Drainage  is  said  to  be  generally  well  established.  The  soils  of  the  area  aie 
of  residual,  alluvial,  and  colluvial  origin.  Bzdusive  of  rock  outcrop,  81  soil 
types  of  16  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Olarksville  gravelly  loam  and  the 
Talladega  slate  loam  cover  88  and  10.1  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Jessamine  CSounty,  Kentucky,  R.  T.  Aluen  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUs,  1915,  pp.  20,  fig.  i,  map  1).— This 
survey,  issued  June  24,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  110,080  acres 
in  the  bluegrass  region  of  east-central  Kentucky. 

Tn  the  southwestern  part  the  county  is  hlUy  and  broken,  while  the  north- 
em  section  is  predominantly  gently  rolling.  ...  In  general  the  county  is 
well  drained."  ''The  upland  soils  •  .  •  comprising  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  area,  are  residual  from  limestone,  except  in  some  craaparatively  small  areas 
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in  the  soathwestem  section,  where  they  are  derived  from  sandstone.*'  Includ- 
ing rough  stony  land,  seven  soil  types  of  five  series  are  nu^ped,  of  which  the 
Hagerstown  silt  loam  covers  77 J  per  cent  of  the  area. 

Soil  survey  of  Oage  Coonty,  Hebraska,  A«  H.  Mxtkb,  B.  R.  Bubit,  and 
N.  A.  Beitotson  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  SheeU  Field  Operatiom  Bwr,  £foti«, 
1914*  pp.  42,  fig.  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Soil  Survey  and  issued  June  10, 1918,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area 
of  547,840  acres  in  southeastern  Nebraska  lying  entirely  within  the  glaciated 
part  of  the  Great  Plains  province. 

"  The  topography  ranges  from  almost  flat  or  plainlike  to  rolling,  with  steep 
to  abrupt  slopes  along  drainage  ways,  bordered  by  rather  his^  rock  ledges. 
As  a  whole  the  county  is  well  drained."  "  The  soils  of  the  county  are  classed, 
on  the  basis  of  origin  and  mode  of  formation,  into  four  principal  groups,  (1) 
soils  derived  from  loess,  (2)  soils  derived  from  glacial  drift,  (3)  residual  or 
or  partly  residual  soils,  and  (4)  alluvial  soils.**  Bzcludlng  meadow,  ten  soil 
types  of  ten  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Garrington,  Qrundy,  and  Wabash 
silt  loams  cover  51.4,  18.4,  and  14.7  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

The  soils  and  agricultural  development  of  northern  New  York,  B3.  O. 
FiPMN  (Camell  Countryman,  IS  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  57(W75,  fig$.  -♦).— This  arti- 
cle deals  briefly  with  the  soil  characteristics  and  agricultural  conditions  of  an 
area  of  approximately  14,500  square  miles,  Including  all  of  eight  counties  and 
parts  of  six  counties  in  northern  New  Tork.  The  topography  is  that  of  a  great 
central  mountainous  dome  receding  to  low  plains.  The  soils  consist  of  non- 
agricultural  mountain  soils,  lowland  soils,  and  lake  and  terrace  soils.  It  is 
stated  that  drainage  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  these  soils  and  that  liming 
is  also  necessary. 

Soil  survey  of  Wake  Goontj,  North  Carolina,  L.  L.  Bbznklst,  N.  M.  Kibk, 
R.  T.  Aixxiv  and  B.  B.  Debbick  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Opera- 
tiona  Bur.  8oiUt  1914,  PP*  4^i  fiff'  h  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation 
VTith  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  issued  June  80,  1916, 
deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  587,600  acres  lying  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
and  Ooastal  Plains  regions  in  central  North  Oarolina.  The  topography  ranges 
from  level  to  hilly  and  broken.  The  county  is  said  to  be  well  drained.  The 
soils  are  of  residual  and  sedimentary  origin.  Twenty-two  soil  types  of  nine 
series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Cecil  sandy  loam,  Durham  coarse  sandy  loam, 
and  Cecil  coarse  sandy  loam  cover  21,  14.3,  and  10.4  per  cent  of  the  area, 
respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Oeauga  County,  Ohio,  C  N.  Moonet,  H.  G.  Lkwis,  C.  W. 
Shiffueb,  and  O.  Gossard  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  8heet9  Field  Operatiom 
Bur.  8oU9, 1915,  pp.  S7,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  and  issued  June  80,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils 
of  an  area  of  263,680  acres  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  region  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  The  surface  varies  from  flat  or  nearly  flat  to  gently  undulating  or 
rolling  and  hilly. 

**  The  soils  are  predominantly  silty.  They  are  of  glacial  origin  and  derived 
largely  from  sandstones  and  shales  of  Carboniferous  age.  According  to 
topographic  position  and  mode  of  formation  the  soils  fall  into  three  general 
groups — glacial  upland,  or  unmodified  till  soils;  glacial-lake  and  river-terrace, 
or  modified  till  soils ;  and  river  fiood  plain  or  alluvial  soils,  with  muck  and  peat, 
a  cumulose  formation.**  Including  muck  and  peat,  16  soil  types  of  eight  series 
are  mapped,  of  which  the  Volusia  clay  loam  and  loam  cover  61.7  and  11.4  per 
cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 
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Some  alkaU  soUb  in  Ohio,  J.  W.  Aicss  {Mo.  B^.  OfUo  8ta.,  1  {1916),  Vo.  7, 
pp.  209,  210).— It  Is  stated  that  the  areas  of  alkali  soils  in  Ohio  are  located  In 
the  sonthem  part  of  Highland  Ooonty  and  in  Brown  and  GleniKmt  ooontleaL 
Examination  of  the  alkali  soil  in  one  case  showed  contents  of  magiwrtnm, 
alnminnm,  and  sulphur  eqniTaleBt  to  4J27  per  cent  magnesimn  snlphate  and 
4.9  per  cent  aluminmn  sulphate. 

Soil  sorrey  of  Frederick  Goonty,  Virginia,  J.  B.  R.  Dzckkt  and  W.  B. 
Gobs  (17.  8.  Dept.  Affr,,  Advance  SheeU  Field  Operations  Bur.  fifoOt,  1914,  pp. 
48,  pU.  4,  Hg.  1,  tnap  i).— This  sorrey,  issued  Jnue  22,  19ie,  deals  with  the 
soils  of  an  area  of  274,500  acres  in  northern  Virginia.  The  county  is  divided 
into  valley  and  hill  r^ons,  the  topography  of  the  former  being  undulating  to 
rolling.    The  hill  country  has  excellent  surface  drainage. 

The  soils  of  the  county  fidl  into  three  broad  general  divisions.  '^The  most 
extensive  division  comprises  the  soils  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  province, 
or  the  soils  derived  from  shales  and  sandstones,  while  the  most  important 
agriculturally  Is  that  group  of  soils  found  in  the  limestone  valley  provinoe. 
All  the  soils  in  these  provinces  are,  with  possibly  one  excqytion,  reslduaL  .  .  . 
The  third  division  includes  the  alluvial  soils."  Including  rough  stony  land,  19 
soil  types  of  nine  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Dekalb  gravelly  loam,  Berks 
shale  loam,  and  Hagerstown  day  loam  cover  24JI,  18,  and  10.1  per  cent  of  the 
area,  respectively. 

The  loess  soils  of  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  transition  region. — I,  11, 
F.  J.  Alwat  et  jlL.  {Boa  8cL,  1  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  i97-«5«.  pte.  3,  ^09.  «).— Two 
papers  are  presented. 

I.  Hygrosoopicity,  nitrogen,  and  organic  carbon,  F.  J.  Alway  and  G.  B.  He- 
Dole. — ^Studies,  made  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  of  the  hygroecopidty 
and  nitrogen  and  organic  carbon  contents  of  048  samples  of  soils,  representing  the 
first  six  foot  sections  and  the  12  inch  sections  of  the  surface  foot  from  five  vir- 
gin prairie  fields  in  each  of  six  areas  in  Nebraska  located  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  western  limit  of  the  loess  region  in  which  the  annual  prec^ta- 
*tion  decreases  from  more  than  30  in.  in  the  east  to  less  than  20  in.  in  the  west 
and  the  relative  aridity  exhibits  a  still  greater  range,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  the  hygroscopicity,  as  expressed  by  the  hygroscopic  oo- 
eflicient,  is  strikingly  uniform  both  from  field  to  field  in  any  one  area  and 
from  the  surface  downward  in  the  same  field.  It  is  lowest  in  the  two  western 
areas  and  highest  in  the  two  eastern.  When  the  different  levels  from  the  in- 
dividual fields  are  compared,  the  highest  is  found  in  either  the  second  or  the 
third  foot,  in  which  two  it  is  very  similar.  The  minimum  value  is  found  in 
the  surface  foot  of  the  three  eastern  areas,  and  in  the  sixth  of  the  three 
western.  .  .  . 

"The  effect  of  the  organic  matter  upon  the  hygroscopicity  is  too  slight 
to  be  detected,  a  change  of  even  100  per  cent  in  the  content  of  this  being 
without  distinct  influence.  The  nitrogen  content  in  all  the  fields  decreases 
from  the  surface  downward.  In  the  surface  foot  ...  it  decreases  steadily, 
there  being  In  general  about  half  as  much  in  the  twelfth  as  in  the  first  inch 
section.  The  nitrogen  in  the  surface  foot  decreases  by  about  50  per  cent  from 
the  most  easterly  to  the  most  westerly  fields,  the  difference  being  such  as  to 
permit  a  definite  grouping  of  the  areas.  The  most  easterly  areas  show  as  hlgi  a 
content  in  the  second  foot  as  do  the  most  westerly  in  the  first.  In  this  level 
also  there  Is  a  decrease  from  east  to  west,  but  it  does  not  show  the  gradual 
change  exhibited  in  the  first  foot  In  the  .  .  .  third  to  sixth  foot  ...  the  dif- 
ferences are  small.  .  .  .  The  organic  carbon  in  the  surface  foot  is  vary  similar 
in  distribution  to  that  of  the  nitrogen.    The  amount  of  the  former  is  approxi- 
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mately  twelve  times  fliat  of  tbe  latter,  the  ratio  being  nnlnfluenced  by  the  arid- 
ity of  the  climate.  When  the  inch  sections  of  the  surface  foot  are  considered 
the  organic  carbon  decreases  slightly  more  rapidly  than  does  the  nitrogen,  the 
average  ratio  being  18.4  for  the  first  and  11.3  for  the  twelfth  inch  section. 
In  the  levels  b^ow  the  first  foot  also  a  similar  difference  in  the  rate  of  de- 
crease is  observed,  the  ratio  in  some  cases  falling  as  low  as  0.  The  decrease  is 
less  rapid  In  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  areas,  the  average  organic  carbon 
content  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  feet  being  higher  in  the  two  most  wes- 
terly areas  than  in  the  two  most  easterly,  while  that  of  the  nitrogen  is  lower. 
The  decrease  in  nitrogen  and  organic  carbon  in  the  surface  soil  from  east  to 
west  .  .  .  [Is]  attributed  to  the  greater  vegetative  growth  without  a  corre- 
spondingly more  rapid  decay  in  the  eastern  areas. 

"The  water  of  constitution  (the  difference  between  volatile  matter  and  or- 
ganic matter)  decreases  from  east  to  west,  the  variations  being  concordant 
with  those  in  the  hygroscoplclty.  Compared  with  the  Russian  chernozem jsoils 
formed  on  loess,  the  organic  carbon  and  the  nitrogen  are  low  both  in  the  sur- 
face soil  and  in  the  subsoil,  the  amounts  found  in  the  eastern  areas  being  similar 
to  the  minima  rq;K>rted  for  the  chernozem.  The  subsoils  from  the  semiarid 
areas,  in  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  in  contrast  with  the  arid  subsoils, 
are  as  'raw'  as  those  from  the  humid  areas,  not  supporting  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  nonlegumlnous  plants." 

A  list  of  26  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

n.  HufMU,  humM-Mtroi^m,  oiul  color,  F.  j.  Alway  and  M.  J.  Blish.— In 
this  rqwrt  of  studies  of  the  humus-nitrogen  and  color  of  the  soils  described 
In  the  foregoing  article,  "the  gravimetric  method  for  the  determination  of 
humus  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  subsoils  to  fall  to  indicate  the  relative 
amounts  of  ammonia-soluble,  dark-colored  organic  matter  present.  A  colori- 
metric  method  Is  preferable  for  the  subsoils ;  in  the  case  of  the  surface  soils  it 
is  at  least  fairly  satisfactory  Xf^r  the  determination  of  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia-soluble  organic  matter. 

"Within  the  surface  foot  the  humus  decreases  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth 
inch  and  from  east  to  west  The  rate  of  decrease  downward  is  independent  of 
the  degree  of  aridity.  In  the  second  foot  the  decrease  from  east  to  west  is  less 
marked  than  in  the  first,  while  in  the  still  lower  levels  the  humus,  as  deter- 
mined gravimetrically,  shows  no  distinct  change  from  east  to  west.  No 
marked  differences  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  humus  were  found  be- 
tween the  soils  from  the  most  humid  and  those  from  the  most  arid  parts  of  the 
region.  The  soluble  pigment  in  the  surface  foot  was  found  to  decrease  in  pass- 
ing from  east  to  west,  while  that  in  the  third  to  sixth  foot  increases.  A  rela- 
tively low  amount  in  the  surface  foot  with  a  relatively  high  content  in  the  sub- 
soil characterizes  the  soils  from  the  more  arid  portion  of  the  region. 

"The  colors  of  the  soil  and  subsoils  agree  in  general  with  the  amounts  of 
soluble  pigment  found  by  the  oolorimetric  method.  .  .  .  The  color  of  the  soils 
in  the  western  areas  is  lighter,  and  in  all  the  areas  the  dark-colored  surface 
layer  is  shallower  than  in  the  typical  Russian  chernozem.  Burled  soil  surfaces 
as  well  as  the  dark  tongues  and  veins,  common  in  the  Russian  chernozem,  ap- 
pear to  be  absent  in  the  loess  of  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  transition  region. 
Gravimetric  determinations  show  the  humus  of  the  soils  of  the  western 
semarid  areas  to  be  similar  in  amount  and  in  distribution  to  that  of  typical 
arid  California  soils." 

A  list  of  12  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  Is  appended. 

[Composition  of  caliche],  A  E.  Vinson  and  C.  N.  Catlin  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt 
1915,  pp.  $67,  5d8).— Analyses  of  five  samples  of  caliche  are  reported^  the  results 
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of  which  are  takm  to  Indicate  that  this  soil  la  well  supplied  with  potaaahiiB  and 
phosphorus  and  that  its  potassium-sodliun  ratio  is  similar  to  that  found  la 
limestone. 

Soil  colloids,  W.  T.  McGboboe  {HavKM  8ta.  Rpt.  191S,  pji.  S€,  57).— Atten- 
tion Is  called  to  the  inyariable  presence  of  colloidal  alnminnia  hjdrozld  in 
Hawaiian  soils  of  high  alnminum  content  "In  all  soils  which  contain  Iron  In 
excess  of  alumina,  this  colloidal  gel  Is  never  formed." 

.bsoxption  and  solution  of  ammoniuTn  and  phosphate  salts,  H.  Stratmanr 
(tJber  Absorption  und  Ld9ungen  von  Ammonktm  und  PhosphaUalsen.  DUt. 
Univ.  (Hessen,  1914,  pp.  62,  figs.  2). — ^The  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  briefly  reviewed,  and  experiments  with  a  number  of  soils  of  dUEterent 
mineralogical  origin  and  composition,  including  loamy  alluvial  soils  poor  in  lime, 
clay,  loess,  blow  sand,  stony  loam  poor  in  lime,  ortstein,  marly  soli,  slaty  clay 
soil,  sericite,  slate  soil  ridi  in  potash,  weathered  gray  wacke  soil,  weathered 
granite  soil,  diabase  soil,  weathered  phonolite,  basaltic  soil,  and  diluvial  sand 
soil  are  reported.  The  purpose  was  to  determine '  the  extent  to  whidi  the 
absorptive  power  of  a  soil  for  ammonia  and  phosphates  is  influenced  by  decreas- 
ing its  content  of  colloidal  material.  Solutions  of  ammonium  chlorid  and 
sulphate  of  concentrations  equivalent  to  200  oc  of  nitrogen  per  200  cc  of  solu- 
tion and  solutions  of  monocalcium  phosphate,  dicalcium  phosphate,  and  diam- 
monium  phosphate  of  a  concentration  equivalent  to  402  mg.  of  phosphoric  add 
per  400  cc  of  solution  were  used. 

It  was  found  that  in  mechanical  soil  analysis  the  sedimentation  of  the  fine 
colloidal  particles  was  not  a  function  of  the  time  or  the  size  of  the  partide, 
making  the  results  obtained  by  the  decantation  method  more  or  less  dependent 
on  an  unknown  factor.  The  SchSn  process  was  found  to  be  more  reliable  than 
the  decantation  process  and  in  modified  form  was  more  simple.  The  absorptive 
powers  of  soils  of  different  origin  and  composition  were  influenced  in  a  varia- 
ble manner  by  the  removal  of  the  finest  particles,  according  to  the  kind  of  ^wr 
sand  present  The  silicon  dioxid  present  in  some  basaltic  soils,  espedaBj  in 
the  group  of  particles  of  a  diameter  varying  from  0.05  to  0.03  mm.,  was 
found  to  be  a  new  formation  from  the  weathering  of  bauxite.  The  compo- 
nents of  so-called  double  silicates  were  found  only  in  small  amounts  in  many 
soils  of  note\^rthy  absorptive  powers.  Synthetic  silicates  could  not  be  char- 
acterized as  double  silicates.  Ghabazite  and  stilbite  minerals  of  the  aec^te 
group  were  found  to  be  acid  salts.  Kaolin,  as  an  acid  aluminum  silicate,  is 
considered  to  be  fundamentally  different  from  the  amorphous  aluminum  slllr 
cates  of  the  soil.  The  main  substance  partaldng  in  soil  absorption  and  ex- 
change of  ions  is  considered  to  be  amorphous  aluminum  silicate,  which  is  tfas 
end  product  of  the  normal  weathering  of  feldspar. 

The  influence  of  a  stand  of  trees  on  the  content  of  dissolved  salts  in  an 
upland  moor  soil,  E.  Ramaitn  and  H.  Nikuls  (ZUchr.  Worst  u.  Jagdu).,  48 
{1916),  No.  i,  pp.  5-ii).— Two  years'  tests  of  the  concentration  of  the  solutioos 
of  an  upland  peat  moor  soil  supporting  a  stand  of  birch,  pine,  and  other  trees 
are  reported,  using  the  electrical  conductivity  method. 

It  was  found  that  the  soluble  salt  content  of  the  forested  soil  was  generally 
larger  than  that  of  the  bare  soil  and  was  less  only  in  the  fall.  The  varlatioa 
in  salt  content  of  the  soils  was  the  same  for  both  years.  The  salt  cont^it  was 
rather  low  in  May,  increased  until  July,  and  then  decreased  until  September. 
It  increased  in  November  to  its  greatest  height  Laboratory  tests  of  the  dead 
leaves  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rise  In  s^t  content  in  the  soils  in  Novem- 
ber was  due  to  leaching  out  of  the  soluble  salts  in  the  dead  leavea 
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A  prellmixuirj  statement  on  the  preeent  statiu  of  the  hnmne  nitroeren 
problem  in  arid  soils,  G.  B.  Lipman  (fifoil  fifoi.,  1  {1916),  No.  S,  pp,  285-290).— 
The  author  reviews  experimental  work  by  himself  and  others  conducted  for  the 
most  part  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  "the  method  of  determining  humus 
nitrogen  in  the  ammonia  extract  of  soils  Is  a  seriously  faulty  one,  no  matter 
how  much  care  is  employed  in  boiling  the  extract  with  magnesia.  The  method 
is  so  faulty  as  to  deserve  immediate  rejection  by  all  those  who  are  at  all  con- 
cerned with  the  correct  determination  of  nitrogen  in  humus.  If  the  results 
given  are  considered  In  connection  with  the  largest  part  of  the  humus  nitrogen 
data  furnished  by  Loughrldge  [E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  S24],  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  high  nitrogen  content  of  the  humus  of  arid  soils 
is  in  error.  The  facts  in  hand  do  not  Justify  any  belief  in  the  higher  nitrogen 
content  of  the  humus  in  ^ther  the  arid  or  the  humid  group  of  soils  over  each 
other." 

A  list  of  five  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

A  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  factors  concerned  in  soil  productivity, 
C.  Hoffmann  (Kans.  Univ.  8ci.  Bui.,  9  {19H),  No.  7,  pp.  79-99,  pU.  5). — 
Laboratory  experiments  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  normal 
peat,  sandy,  and  marsh  soils  to  determine  (1)  the  influence  of  the  growth  of 
pure  cultures  of  soil  organisms  in  sterile  soil  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
clover  seedlings  in  the  extract  of  such  soil,  and  (2)  the  Influence  of  the  growth 
of  com,  oats,  and  clover  in  the  same  soil  on  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  grown  in 
the  extracts  of  such  soil  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  *'  the  growth  of  individual  species  of  bacteria  In  a  soil  pro- 
duces changes  in  the  soil  solution  which  manifest  themselves  by  an  increased 
or  decreased  development  of  plant  seedlings  when  grown  in  extracts  made  from 
such  soils.  Invariably  this  Influence  seems  to  affect  the  root  development  rather 
than  the  leaf  development.  In  repetitions  of  the  same  experiment  consistent 
results  are  secured  as  long  as  all  three  factors,  soil,  bacterial  species,  and  crop, 
are  the  same.  A  change  of  any  one  factor  modifies  the  results  secured.  The 
growth  of  individual  species  of  crops  in  a  soil  produces  changes  in  the  soil 
solution  which  manifest  themselves  by  an  increased  or  decreased  bacterial  mul- 
tiplication in  extracts  made  from  such  soils.  The  extracts  made  from  a  marsh 
soil  croi^;)ed  by  corn,  oats,  or  clover  In  all  cases  stimulated  bacterial  multiplica- 
tion. This  stimulation  was  consistently  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  corn-cropped 
soil.  In  contrast  to  the  marsh,  the  extracts  from  the  cropped  loam  and  sand 
soils  invariably  retarded  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  grown  in  the  same. 
There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  growth  of  crops  in  soil  and  the  growth 
of  bacteria  therein.  .  .  7^^^ 

**  Owing  to  the  varialfl^  of  the  three  factors  Involved,  soil,  crop,  and  bac- 
terial flora,  it  is  impossffle  to  establish  any  hard  and  fast  laws  for  all  cases." 

Incubation  studies  with  soil  fungi,  S.  A  Wakshan  and  R.  O'  Ck>OK  {Soil 
ScLj  1  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  275-284,  fig.  1). — ^Ammonlfication  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations  with  Mucor  plumheus,  Peni- 
oiUiuin  sp.,  and  MoniUa  HtophUa  In  pure  culture  in  a  gravelly  loam  soil,  using 
dried  blood  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  ammonlates,  are  reported. 

The  results  obtained  are  taken  to  Indicate  that  "optimum  moisture  conditions 
for  ammonia  accumulation  by  fungi  lie  near  the  physical  optimum.  The  proper 
Incubation  period  depends  entirely  upon  the  organism.  A  12-day  incubation 
period  is  preferable  to  a  shorter  one  for  practical  work.  A  correlation  exists 
between  the  biological  stage  of  the  organism  and  the  periods  of  ammonia 
accumulaticm;  the  largest  amount  seems  to  aeconipany  the  periods  of  spore 
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germination  and  tlie  nnaUert  amount  tbe  time  preparatory  to  actual  s[nre 
formation.  M.  tUophUa  shows  the  largest  ammonia  accomnlation  witiiiin  the  first 
3  or  4  days;  PeiUommm  q».,  between  10  and  15  days;  and  If.  plifs»deM»  between 
6  and  10  days.  These  periods  correspond  to  those  of  active  spore  formation 
for  the  respectlye  organisms.'* 

Preliminary  ezperiments  on  some  effects  of  lesrhlng  on  the  soil  flora, 
O.  B.  LiPiCAW  and  L.  W.  Fowm  (8<M  ScL,  1  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  «9i-«P7).— Pre- 
liminary laboratory  experiments  conducted  at  the  Uniyersity  of  California  on 
the  processes  of  ammonification,  nitrification,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  cellalose 
decomposition  in  day  loam  and  blow-sand  soils  when  nnieached  and  leached  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  0.1  per  cent  sodinm  chlorid,  Ou25  per  cent  sodium 
sulphate,  0.05  per  cent  sodium  carbonate,  or  a  combination  of  0.1  per  cent 
sodium  chlorid,  0.05  per  cent  sodium  carbonate,  and  0.1  per  cent  sodium 
sulphate,  are  reported. 

The  results  obtained  are  taken  to  indicate  that  'teaching  affects  the  bacterial 
fiora  of  soils  profoundly.  .  .  .  This  is  particularly  so  for  the  nitrifying,  nitro- 
gen-fixing, and  cellulose-destroying  organisms.  All  of  these  processes  awear  to 
be  wholly  or  almost  wholly  checked  by  leaching,  especially  if  salts  are  present 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  latter  process." 

A  list  of  seven  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Nitrification  in  relation  to  the  reaction  of  the  soil,  J.  W.  Whthe  {Pewtutfl- 
vania  8ta.  Rpt,  19U,  pp.  7(^0,  pl«.  4). — Studies  of  nitrification  and  the  nitrate 
content  of  acid  soils  and  soils  made  acid,  especially  by  treatment  with  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  are  reported,  the  results  of  which  are  taken  to  indicate  that 
nitrification  does  not  cease  in  very  acid  soils.  Soil  <m  whi<di  com  and  wheat 
failed  was  found  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  nitrates. 

"The  absence  of  nitrates  under  growing  plants  is  no  indication  of  the  in- 
activity of  nitrifying  organisms.  The  variation  in  nitric  nitrogen  content  of  all 
areas  on  ammonium  sulphate  plats  is  parallel  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  vege- 
tation. An  average  plat  showed  24.91  parts  per  million  of  nitric  nitrogen  in 
com  stubble,  13.14  parts  per  million  on  clover  sod,  9.28  parts  per  million  under 
clover  and  timothy,  and  80.47  under  winter  wheat." 

Applications  of  burned  lime  and  ground  limestone  to  soil  from  the  plat 
materially  stimulated  the  activity  of  nitrifying  organisms.  Magnesian  lime 
gave  higher  nitrates  than  pure  lime.  Failure  of  clover,  corn,  and  wheat  was 
'*  not  due  to  the  absence  of  available  nitrogen  as  nitrates.  ...  On  the  basis  of 
256  nitric  nitrogen  determinations,  Indications  are  that  nitrification  is  still 
active  on  the  very  acid  soils  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  plats." 

The  effect  of  1.14  in.  of  rainfall  upon  the  nitric  nitrogen  and  add  content 
of  plat  32,  J.  W.  Whitb  (Penmylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  19U,  pp.  67-70).— Studies  of 
evaporation  from  a  soil  during  a  period  of  drought  and  of  the  capillary  move- 
ment of  water-soluble  nitrogen  and  acids  or  add  salts  before  and  after  a  heavy 
rainfall  ar^j^reported. 

It  was  found  that  "the  1.14  in.  of  rainfall  penetrated  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
15  in.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  4  per  cent  of  moisture  from  the  surface  sofi 
[growing  wheat]  between  August  18  and  September  6."  The  moisture  cobtent 
of  the  surface  8  In.  of  soil,  as  the  result  of  1.14  in.  of  rain  September  21,  in- 
creased in  corn  soil  from  7.11  to  18.86  per  cent,  in  clover  soil  from  8.72  to  17.02 
per  cent,  and  in  wheat  soil  from  6.31  to  16.76  per  cent  The  com  soil  "showed 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  nitrates  where  corn  failed.  The  difference  in 
nitric  nitrogen  content  of  the  three  areas  studied  is  due  tw  the  most  part 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation. 

As  the  result  of  the  rain  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  com  soil  as 
fbllows:  0  to  8  in.,  80.75  lbs.  per  acre;  0  to  6  in.,  61  lbs.  pct  acre;  and  0  to 
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24  Ul,  68.86  lbs.  per  acre.  ''Plat  82  shows  considerable  accomulatlon  of  soil 
adds  to  a  d^th  of  24  in.  At  this  depth  there  was  foand  in  [the  com  soil] 
3,221.  [clover  soil]  1,800,  and  [wheat  soil]  2,500  lbs.  per  acre  7  in.,  expressed  in 
terms  of  calcium  carbonate  required  to  neutralize  the  acids  present  The  de- 
crease in  the  acid  content  of  the  surface  3  in.  before  and  after  the  rain  was  as 
foUows:  [Com  soil]  1,661,  [clover  soil]  1,152,  and  [wheat  soU]  847  lbs.  per 
acre,  expressed  in  their  calcium  carbonate  equiTalent" 

Stimulating  influence  of  arsenic  upon  the  nitrogen-flzing  organisms  of 
the  soil,  J.  E.  Gbkavxs  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour.  Affr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  11, 
pp.  S89-416,  /lg$.  5). — ^In  addition  to  the  findings  noted  in  a  previous  report 
(B.  S.  B.,  82,  p.  720),  this  report,  pr^;)ared  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station, 
brings  out  that  "  arsenic  can  not  replace  phosphorus  in  the  vital  process  of  the 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  but  it  can  in  some  miCnner  liberate  the  pho^horus 
from  its  insoluble  compounds.  This  may  be  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  action. 
Arsenic  stimulates  the  cellulose  ferments,  and  these  in  turn  react  upon  the 
activity  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms.  The  nitrogen-fixing  powers  of  soil 
extract,  of  filtered  soil  extract,  and  soil  dried  for  some  time  are  only  slightly 
stimulated  by  arsenic,  showing  that  arsenic  acts  mainly  by  the  removal  of  a 
thermolabile  body  which  occurs  in  the  soil." 

Can  soil  be  sterilised  without  radical  alterationP  D.  A.  Ck>LEicAN,  H.  C. 
LnfT,  and  N.  Kopkldit  {Soil  8oi.,  1  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  269-1174,  fig$.  2).— Pre- 
liminary experiments  conducted  at  Rutgers  Ck)llege  on  day-loam  soil  to  de- 
termine (1)  the  effect  of  Intermittent  sterilization  of  soil  by  dry  heat,  (2)  the 
relative  sterilizing  efficiencies  of  volatile  diemical  substances  when  used  as  soil 
antisq;ytic8,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  volatile  antiseptics  applied  in  partial  vacuum 
and  under  pressure  at  80*  C,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "intermittent  sterilization  by  means  of  dry  heat  at  82" 
for  five  successive  days  in  moist  soil  almost  completely  decimated  the  bacterial 
flora  of  the  soil.  This  was  accomplished  with  but  a  slight  change  in  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  soil,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  water-soluble  solids. 
Ordinary  steam  sterilization  under  pressure  causes  a  change  16  times  as  great 
There  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  application  of  volatile  antiseptics  either 
In  partial  vacuum  or  under  a  combination  of  heat  and  pressure,  if  repeated  for 
more  than  three  successive  days,  would  achieve  complete  soil  sterilization  with- 
out involving  any  radical  alteration  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil." 

A  list  of  14  references  to^t^atiire  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  effect  of  partial  sterilization  on  plant  growth,  W.  T.  McQbomb 
(HawM  8ta.  Bpt.  1916,  pp.  87,  58).— Pot  experiments  with  red  clay  and  a 
sandy  soil  high  in  organic  matter  growing  onions,  millet,  and  cowpeas  are  re- 
ported. "  These  soils  were  treated  as  follows :  Heated  in  sunlis^t,  in  an  oven 
at  80,  HO,  and  165*  C,  and  in  an  autoclave  at  10  lbs.  pressure.  Those  heated 
in  the  oven  were  left  for  two  hours,  that  in  the  autoclave  for  only  one  hour.  In 
addition,  soils  were  treated  with  the  following  antiseptics  at  the  rate  of  10  cc. 
per  kilQgram:  Carbon  bisulphid,  chloroform,  and  toluene.  .  .  . 

**  The  influence  of  partial  sterilization  upon  onions  was  very  marked.  Vola- 
tile antiseptics  produced  a  [marked]  increase,  while  heating  in  the  autodave 
was  productive  of  a  substance  evidently  toxic  toward  this  plant  An  Increase 
in  vigor  of  the  millet  plant  was  correlated  with  an  increase  in  temperature  at 
which  the  soil  was  sterilized.  The  plants  are  more  vigorous  in  the  pots  ster- 
Ulied  by  heat  than  those  sterilized  by  antiseptics.  It  appears  that  the  organic 
substance  having  a  toxic  influence  upon  onions  is  without  effect  upon  millet, 
for  in  the  pot  heated  in  the  autoclave  the  plants  are  as  vigorous  as  any  others. 

**  In  case  of  cowpeas,  the  increase  in  temperature  at  which  the  soils  were  ster- 
ilized resulted  in  a  steady  decrease  in  vigor.  While  the  volatile  antiseptic  low- 
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ered  the  vigor  to  a  allgfat  extent,  tfaetr  iDflneace  la  not  so  marftsad  aa  beat.  Tbesa 
results  clearly  show  the  Intimate  rdationahip  between  lesmninooa  plants  and 
bacterial  life  in  the  soil.'* 

Variation  in  the  growth  of  dover  on  Xitehell  field  (A),  J.  W.  Whrs 
iPenmylvarUa  8ta.  Rpt  1914,  pp.  65,  66,  pU.  2). — Studies  of  the  lime  require- 
ment, the  contents  of  acid-soluble  calcium  and  magnesium  ozids  and  pho^horic 
acid,  and  the  total  nitrogen  of  a  soil  in  a  field  where  doTer  grew  both  well  and 
poorly  showed  that  the  irregular  growth  of  the  clover  was  due  to  the  unequal 
distributions  of  basic  material  which  controls  the  reaction  of  the  soil. 

"The  growth  of  clover  and  the  lime  requirement  are  in  close  accord.  No 
other  one  factor  bears  such  a  close  relation  to  the  growth  of  dovor.  .  .  . 
[Considering]  the  sum  of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  which  forms  tlie  determining 
factor  so  far  as  the  reaction  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  the  two  bear  relations 
parallel  to  the  lime  requirement,  thoui^  •  in  an  opposite  direction.  .  .  . 
The  limit  of  acidity  may  vary  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  possibly  with  a 
difference  in  the  kind  of  free  acid  presoit" 

Soil  management  problems  (WisoanHn  8ia.  Bui,  268  (1916),  pp.  26-St,  fig$. 
4), — ^The  general  results  obtained  in  experiments  on  the  management  of  silt 
loam,  clay,  and  sandy  soils,  the  eflM:  of  cultivation  on  soil  acidity,  the  correc- 
tion of  soil  acidity  with  limestone  waste  from  lead  and  zinc  mines,  fixation  of 
nitrogen  in  acid  soils,  and  nitrate  formation  in  different  soil  types  are  bri^ly 
noted. 

[Bedamation  of  alkali  soils],  J.  BL  BAxmcs  (Rpt.  Dept.  Affr>  Punfab,  191$, 
App.,  pp.  IV,  VI-IX), — Studies  of  nitrogen  fixation,  ammonlflcatlon,  nitrifica- 
tion, and  carbon  dioxid  production  in  barren  alkali  soils  at  Narwala  in  the  Pun- 
Jab  district  before  and  after  mole  drainage,  cultivation,  and  flooding  with  canal 
water  are  reported  in  tabular  form,  showing  a  marked  increase  in  bacterial 
activity  following  such  treatment 

[Soils  and  fertilizers],  N.  H.  J.  Milleb  (Ann,  RpU.  Prog.  Chem.  [London], 
12  (1915),  pp.  211-236).— Th\a  section  summarizes  the  results  of  recent. investi- 
gations relating  to  soils  and  fertilizers. 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  soil  structure  aa  indicated  by  the  draft  of  a  plow, 
C.  F.  Noll  {Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt.  1914,  PP*  66'46,  pU.  2).— ^Dynamometer 
tests  made  on  plats  of  clay  and  silt  loam  soil,  treated  since  1882  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  lime,  manure,  lime  and  manure,  and  land  plaster  are  re- 
ported. 

"  The  plats  are  divided  into  four  series  or  tiers  of  98  one-eighth  acre  plati 
each,  on  which  are  grown  each  year  in  rotation,  in  the  order  named,  com,  oatB, 
wheat,  and  mixed  clover  and  timothy.  The  dynamometer  tests  were  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1911  and  were  repeated  each  time  a  tier  of  plats  was  plowed.  Three 
series  of  tests  were  made  in  plowing  sod,  three  in  plowing  com  stubble,  and 
three  in  plowing  oat  stubble.  ...  On  each  plat«two  tests  were  made  at  one 
plowing  near  the  ends  of  the  plats  and  each  was  for  a  distance  of  about  00  ft** 

It  was  found  that  "  the  fertilizer  treatment  has  had  little  influence  on  tbe 
soil  stmcture.  The  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  rates  of  about  180,  820,  and 
480  lbs.  per  acre  has  not  materially  affected  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil 
The  draft  has  been  about  the  same  on  four  manured  plats  as  on  complete  com- 
mercial fertilizer  plats  alternating  with  them.  The  presence  of  more  organic 
matter  in  some  of  the  soils  has  slightly  lightened  their  draft*' 

Meadow  fertilization  experiments,  M.  Siviif  {Deut.  Landto.  Preue,  4^ 
{1916),  No.  21,  pp.  nS-lBO), — ^Five  years'  experiments  on  loamy  sand*  loam, 
humus  sand,  marshy  sand,  and  shallow  mountain  meadow  soils  of  seven  differ* 
ent  localities  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  are  reported. 
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It  was  fotmd  that  arttfldal  fertiUsatlon  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  In 
general  improTed  the  quality  and  increased  the  yield  of  the  crop.  When  nitro- 
gen fertilization  was  also  employed,  especially  on  grass,  the  yield  was  farther 
Increased.  Nitrogen  fertilization  improved  grain  crops,  but  continued  fertiliza- 
tion with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  alone  generally  became  gradually  in- 
jurious.   On  poorly  drained  soils  fertilization  had  little  effect 

PertUiser  ratio  experiments  with  grass  on  Hagerstown  loam,  C.  F.  Noll, 
O.  ScHBKmxa,  and  J.  J.  Skinneb  (Penntylvania  Sta,  Rpi.  19U,  pp.  1S2^6,  pl«. 
f ). — ^Fleld  experiments  in  whidi  acid  phosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  potassium 
chlorld  were  applied  to  silt  loam  soil  for  four  years  in  66  different  fertilizer 
ratios  of  phosphate,  nitrate,  and  potash  graded  in  10  per  cent  stages  are  re- 
ported. "  The  total  amount  applied  on  each  plat  totaled  60  lbs.  per  acre  of  the 
fertilizer  elements,  PsOk,  NHa,  and  KtO  alone  or  in  combinations  of  two  or 
three  of  thesa  The  plats  were  located  in  a  permanent  pasture  fltild  where  the 
composition  of  the  pasture  was  chiefly  Oanada  blue  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
and  timothy  with  a  very  little  white  clover  and  red  dover.'* 

The  various  phases  of  the  results  obtained  are  presented  by  means  of  the 
triangular  diagram  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  solution  culture  experiments  in  studies  of  organic  soil  con- 
stituents (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  82;  26,  p.  224). 

It  was  found  that  "  used  alone,  nitrate  has  given  a  large  increase  over  the 
imtreated  plats  in  yield  of  hay,  while  both  lAosphate  and  potash  have  3rldded 
a  little  less  than  the  checks.  With  increase  in  percentage  of  NHt  applied  as 
nitrate,  the  yields  have  increased,  and  with  increase  in  percentage  of  either  PsOi 
or  VM  the  yields  have  not  increased.  The  plats  [receiving]  00  per  cent  or  more 
of  NHs  as  nitrate  have  considerably  exceeded  in  yield  those  in  the  subtriangles 
which  have  received  50  per  cent  or  more  of  PiOk  or  KtO.  There  has  been  a 
slightly  greater  response  from  KtO  than  from  Ptd.  The  slight  differences  in 
the  texture  of  the  soil  on  the  different  plats  have  had  little  influence  on  the 
yields.   The  depth  of  surface  soil  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  yield.*' 

Iiegumes  as  green  manure,  W.  T.  McQboxge  {HawaU  Bta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  92, 
SS). — ^Pot  experiments  made  by  A.  R.  Thompson  with  a  calcareous  soil  and 
a  soil  poor  in  lime  in  which  82  varieties  of  legumes  were  grown  are  reported. 
At  maturity  the  duplicate  plants  in  two  pots  were  removed,  weighed,  and  the 
nitrogen  content  determined.  Two  pots  were  left  of  each  variety  of  legume 
planted,  the  plants  being  turned  under  to  decompose. 

"  In  all  instances  the  [content  of]  nitrates  in  the  soil  from  which  the  legumes 
had  been  removed  was  much  lower  than  in  the  check  soil,  but  these  soils  low 
in  nitrates  on  standing  in  the  open  air  soon  equaled  in  nitrate  value  the  soil 
of  the  diedc  pots.  Where  much  legume  material  was  turned  under  the  nitrates 
in  the  soils  were  greatly  increased.  The  plants  grown  in  soils  deficient  in 
lime  made  a  poor  growth  and  had  a  lower  nitrogen  content,  calculated  on  a 
water-free  basis,  than  the  plants  grown  in  soils  rich  in  lime.  In  a  second 
experiment  lime  was  added  to  the  lime-poor  soil,  but  the  plants  grown  in  this 
soil  were  also  undersized  and  low  in  nitrogen." 

Iieirume  inoculation  and  nitrogen  fertilization  on  upland  moor  meadows 
and  pastures,  B.  Tackb  (MUt.  Ver,  FML.  MoorktOtur  Deut.  Beiohe,  $4  {1916), 
No.  5,  pp.  37-47). — ^Blxperiments  on  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  substi- 
tuting nitrogen  fertilization  for  inoculation  of  soil  by  nodule  bacteria  for 
leguminous  pasture  and  meadow  crops  are  rqK>rted. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  nitrogen  fertilization  can  replace 
inoculation  only  where  more  or  less  active  nodule  bacteria  are  present  in  the 
soil  in  sufficient  numbers  and  distribution.    The  substitution  of  nitrogen 
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fertilization  tot  inoculation  Is  probably  moat  adranta^eona  in  caaoi  wliere  the 
Inoculating  sabstance  is  diificolt  to  obtain  or  use  at  tbe  proper  time.  Inocula- 
tion in  every  case  noted  was  cheaper  tban  nitrogen  fertilization.  The  advan- 
tage of  nitrogen  fertilization  was  greater  the  shorter  the  time  since  the  soil 
had  been  broken. 

The  i&flaence  of  the  distribution  of  nitroirenons  fertilisers  and  straw  in 
soil  on  plant  production,  B.  Niklbwski  (ZttcAr.  Landio.  Ver$uchsw.  Osterr., 
18  (191S),  No.  12,  pp.  eJ^-SSO). — ^Pot  experiments  with  oats  on  a  sandy  loess 
soil  deficient  in  plant  food  to  determine  the  influence  of  distribution  in  the  soil 
on  the  action  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  liquid  manure,  p^tone, 
and  straw  are  reported. 

The  influence  of  nitrogen  fertilization  on  plant  production  was  found  to  be 
determined,  next  to  total  amount,  by  its  concentration.  A  greater  increase 
in  crop  yield  was  obtained  by  distributing  ammonium  sulphate  in  the  soil  in 
a  layer  than  by  mixing  generally  a  double  quantity  with  the  soU.  The  favor- 
able influence  of  distribution  in  a  layer  was  especially  marked  when  using  the 
smaller  amounts,  a  saving  being  thereby  obtained. 

The  influence  of  distribution  was  found  to  vary  with  the  qoeed  of  diffusion 
of  the  different  fertilizers  in  the  soil,  the  greatest  influence  being  evident  for 
peptone  and  the  least  by  sodium  nitrate.  The  eflTectiveness  of  a  fertiliaer  was 
also  found  to  depend  not  only  on  its  physiological  value  but  also  on  its  speieA 
of  diifusion  in  soil.  The  influence  of  the  speed  of  diffusion  of  a  fertilizer  could 
be  diminished  by  distribution  in  the  soil  and  the  value  of  the  ftetilizer  thereby 
altered. 

By  intermixing  with  soil  in  lower  concentrations  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  sodium  nitrate,  followed  in  order  by  ammonium  sulphate  and 
peptone.  By  placing  in  the  soil  in  a  layer  in  hi^er  concentrations  the  best 
results  were  obtained  with  peptone,  followed  in  order  by  ammonium  sulphate 
and  sodium  nitrate. 

The  concentration  of  the  fertilizers  appeared  to  influence  strongly  the 
microbiological  processes  of  the  soil  and  also  plant  develf^ment 

The  straw  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  utilization  of  ammonium 
sulphate  in  lower  concentrations  and  a  favorable  influence  in  higher  concen- 
trations. This  result  is  considered  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
proper  use  of  liquid  manure  and  the  availability  of  nitrogen  in  stable  manure. 
Straw  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  utilization  of  sodium  nitrate  in  lower 
concentrations,  but  was  without  influence  in  higher  concentrations.  Straw 
hastened  the  diffusion  of  sodium  nitrate  in  soil,  eq^^edally  in  lower  con- 
centrations. 

Pot  fertilizer  experiments  with  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  M.  Pofp  (MUL 
Deut.  Landw,  QeselL,  SI  {1916),  No.  4,  PP.  5^7).— -Pot  experiments  with  oats 
on  a  sandy  soil  deficient  in  humus  to  determine  the  relative  fertilizing  values 
of  ammonium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium-ammonium 
sulphate,  ammonium  bicarbonate,  ammonium  chlorid,  two  kinds  of  urea,  urea 
nitrate,  lime  nitrogen,  and  granulated  lime  nitrogen  when  added  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  0.5, 1, 1.5,  and  2  gm.  of  nitrogen  p^  10  kg.  of  soil  are  reported. 

With  reference  to  crop  yield  the  best  results,  not  considering  lime  nitrogm, 
were  given  by  sodium  nitrate,  followed  in  order  by  ammonium  chlorid,  am- 
monium sulphate,  urea  nitrate,  ammonium  bicarbonate,  ammonium  nitrate, 
urea,  and  sodium-ammonium  sulfrfiate.  With  reference  to  both  crop  yield  and 
nitrogen  utilization  sodium  nitrate  again  gave  the  best  results,  followed  in  order 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  ammonium  nitrate,  ammonium  chlorid,  urea  nitrate, 
urea,  sodium-ammonium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  bicarbonate.  Urea  obtained 
by  synthetic  process  gave  the  poorest  results  in  both  caaoL 
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It  was  farther  found  tbat  ordinary  lime  nitrogen  gave  oonaiderably  less  favor- 
able results  than  ammonium  nitrate,  while  the  granulated  lime  nitrogen  in  the 
smallest  and  medium  applications  gave  results  comparable  to  those  obtained  by 
others. 

Nitrogen  fertUisation  experiments  by  the  Qennan  Acrrlcoltural  Society  in 
1014-15,  B.  RmsE  and  KLimTOfflEB  (Mitt.  DeuU  Landw.  Qe^eU,,  Si  {1916),  No, 
Sf  pp.  90-SS), — ^Two  sets  of  experiments  with  oats,  potatoes,  and  beets  on  0.125 
hectare  plats  (about  0.81  acre)  of  deep  mild  loam,  sandy  to  loamy  gravel,  mild 
sandy  loam,  and  heavy  clay  soils  are  reported. 

In  the  first  set  it  was  found  that  the  lime  nitrogen  as  a  part  of  the  basal 
fertilizer  gave  generally  better  results  than  ammonium  sulphate  as  part  of  the 
basal  fertilise  on  mild  and  heavy  loam,  clay,  and  gravel  soils.  The  results  are 
further  taken  to  Indicate  that  the  use  of  lime  nitrogen  as  a  top-dressing  for 
oats  is  advisable  only  when  necessary. 

In  the  second  set,  comparing  lime  nitrogen  with  ammonium  carbonate,  the 
increase  in  yield  of  potatoes  and  beets  was  greater  with  increasing  nitrogen 
additions,  little  difference  being  observed  between  the  two  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izers. The  best  effects  of  nitrogen  fertilization  were  observed  on  the  gravelly 
soil.  The  starch  content  of  potatoes  decreased  with  Increasing  nitrogen  appli- 
cations. The  number  of  diseased  and  imperfect  potatoes  and  beets  increased 
with  increasing  additions  of  lime  nitrogen,  and  this  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  use  of  larger  amounts  of  lime  nitrogen  should  be  undertaken  with  caution 
and  only  after  preliminary  local  experiments. 

A  brief  note  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  catalytic  fertilizers  with  lime  nitro- 
gen is  also  included. 

Experiments  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  at  the  Finnish  moor  culture 
experiment  station  in  1011  to  1018,  A.  Rindell  {Fi'Mka  Mo99kuUurf6r, 
Artlwk,  18  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  SS-98;  ab9.  in  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  U  (1915),  No. 
7,  pp.  299S02). — ^Experiments  with  oats  on  moor  soil  which  was  first  burned 
and  then  treated  with  loam  soil  at  the  rate  of  150  cubic  meters  per  hectare 
(79.4  cu.  yds.  per  acre)  showed  that  on  such  soil  both  sodium  nitrate  and  stable 
manure  markedly  increased  the  crop  yield. 

In  experiments  with  burned  and  unbumed  moor  soil,  it  was  found  that  the 
burned  soil  gave  the  better  results  the  first  year  but  poorer  results  thereafter. 
Nitrogen  fertilization  was  found  in  further  experiments  to  be  profitable  in  both 
burned  and  unbumed  solL 

Experiments  comparing  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  carbld 
nitrogen  for  oats  showed  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  ammonium  sulphate  was 
88  per  cent  and  of  carbld  nitrogen  d4  per  cent  of  that  of  sodium  nitrate  on 
moor  BolL  Ammonium  sulphate  was  found  to  be  as  good  a  top-dressing  for 
meadow  on  loam  soil  as  solium  nitrate,  while  carbld  nitrogen  gave  less  favor- 
able results. 

The  action  of  gaseous  ammonia  on  superphosphate  and  the  utilization  of 
the  so  obtained  ammonium  phosphate,  Gebiach  (Ztgchr.  Angew.  Chem,,  29 
(1916),  No.  S,  AufiatzteU,  pp.  IS,  H;  No.  5,  AufiatzteO,  pp.  i8-20).— An  am- 
monium phosphate  fertilizer  obtained  by  treatment  of  superphosphate  with 
gaseous  ammonia  Is  described,  and  pot  and  plat  experiments  with  oats,  barley, 
and  mustard  on  loamy  sand,  sandy  loam,  and  sand  containing  5  per  cent  peat 
are  reported,  using  the  ammonium  superphosphate  mixture  and  ammonium 
phoq[>hate  obtained  by  treating  the  ammonium  superphosphate  with  cold 
water  saturated  with  carbon  dloxld.  Analysis  of  the  ammonium  super- 
phosphate mixture  showed  it  to  contain  total  nitrogen  7.15  per  cent,  total 
phosphoric  add  16.78  per  cent,  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  1.18  per  cent, 
and  total  lime  24.78  per  cent 
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It  was  found  in  the  ezperiments  tbBt  the  ammonlina  ph€6[Aate  gave  as  sood 
results,  both  as  a  nitrogenous  and  phosphatlc  fertUixer,  as  the  ammonliim- 
snperphosphate  mixture. 

Availability  of  mineral  phosphates  for  plant  nutrition,  W.  L.  Bususoir 
iU.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr.  Retearchy  6  {1916),  No,  IS,  pp.  485-^14,  pto.  8).— 
A  review  of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given,  and  31  years'  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  on  (1)  the  ayailability  of  phos- 
phorus in  Tennessee  brown  rods  phosphate  fOr  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  oow- 
peas,  timothy,  red  clover,  and  alfalfa,  (2)  the  comparative  productive  powers 
of  six  mineral  phosphates  for  farm  crops,  (8)  the  influence  of  fermenting 
dextrose  and  crop  residues  on  the  availability  of  phosphorus  in  finely  sronnd 
rock  phosphate,  and  (4)  the  influence  of  the  size  of  particles  on  the  avaQ- 
ability  of  phosphorus  in  mineral  phosphates  are  reputed. 

It  was  found  that  "phosphorus  in  rock  phosphate  can  be  assimilated  by 
farm  crops  in  sand  cultures  under  greenhouse  conditions,  even  in  the  absence 
of  decaying  residues.  Crop  residues,  when  employed  in  conjunction  with 
brown  rock  phosphates,  were  benefldal.  Tennessee  brown  rock  phosphate, 
Florida  soft  rock  phosphate,  and  Tennessee  blue  rock  phosphate  in  the  heavier 
applications  proved  superior  to  South  Carolina  land  rock  phosphate,  Utah 
rock  phosphate,  and  Canadian  apatite,  for  oats,  clover,  and  cowpeas  when 
grown  in  sand.  The  phosphorus  in  brown  rock  phosphate  and  Florida  soft 
rock  phosphate  was  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  plant-food  solutions  than  the 
phosphorus  in  other  mineral  phosphates.  The  superiority  of  these  two  phos- 
phates over  the  others  tested  is  shown  chiefly  by  the  first  crop. 

"Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  plant-food  solutions  applied  did  not 
appreciably  modify  the  results.  The  cereals  produced  as  satisfactory  yields 
as  the  legumes. 

"The  crop  yields  tended  to  increase  as  the  application  of  rock  phosphate 
increased  up  to  a  point  where  the  size  of  the  pots  seemed  to  be  a  limiting 
factor,  apatite  being  the  only  exception.  The  plants  obtained  their  calcium,  as 
well  as  their  phorphorus,  from  brown  rock  phosphates.  No  better  results  were 
secured  when  calcium  carbonate  was  applied  than  when  rock  phosphate  alone 
was  used.  There  was  no  particular  relation  between  the  citric-acid-soluble  phos- 
phorus and  the  availability  of  these  phosphates  for  plants.  Dextrose,  when 
used  as  a  fermentable  substance,  was  harmful. 

"The  degree  of  fineness  is  a  factor  which  determines  to  some  extent  the 
availability  of  rock  phosphate,  as  indicated  by  the  brown  rock." 

A  list  of  32  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Baw  rock  phosphate  ▼.  add  phosphate,  C.  E.  Thosnb  (Mo,  BuL  Ohio  8ta,^ 
1  {1916),  No,  6,  pp.  i88-lW).— Experience  at  several  of  the  state  experiment 
stations  is  reviewed  and  20  years'  experience  at  the  Ohio  Station  briefly  sum- 
marized, from  which  it  is  concluded  "that  raw  phosphate  rock  is  a  useful 
carrier  of  phosphorus  and  may  be  used  with  proflt  on  soils  requiring  phosphorus ; 
but  .  .  .  when  raw  phosphate  and  add  phosphate  have  been  used  side  by  side 
under  such  conditions  as  to  fully  utilize  the  crop  feeding  power  of  the  two 
materials  the  acid  phosphate  has  generally  furnished  available  phosphorus  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  raw  phosphate.  .... 

"  In  the  20-year  experiments  of  the  Ohio  Station  .  .  .  the  largest  recovery  of 
phosphorus  has  been  three-fourths  of  that  applied  in  acid  phosphate." 

The  inter-relationships  between  l^e  constituents  of  basic  ting,  S.  H.  Coi> 
LiNS  and  A.  A.  Hall  {Jour,  8oc,  Ohem,  Indui,,  $4  {1916),  No.  10,  pp.  SS6-SS0, 
ftfft.  S;  abs,  in  Ohem.  ZentbL,  1915,  II,  No,  8,  p,  i^i).— Plat  experiments  with 
hay  on  soil  varying  from  heavy  bowlder  clay  to  medium  loam,  uniformly 
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deficieait  in  phoephoric  acid  but  rich  in  homns,  are  reported,  in  which  11 
different  slags  were  used  as  fertilizer  at  the  rates  of  60  and  200  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  per  acre.  The  results  of  analyses  of  the  slags  are  also  reported, 
and  a  correlation  of  these  with  the  citric  solubility  of  the  slags  and  with  the 
results  of  the  plat  experiments  indicated  that  phosphate  is  the  most  important 
oonstituent  of  slag,  while  magnesium,  manganese,  and  iron  stand  second  in 
importance  and  are  of  about  equal  weight  'There  seems  much  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  balance  of  the  secondary  constituents  is  needed.  .  .  . 
Medium  proportions  of  magnesia,  manganese,  and  iron  are  all  useful,  but 
extra  large  proportions  harmful." 

Ezpeximents  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  meal  in  \y^ 
water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid,  J.  Q.  Maschhaupt  {Verglag,  LandU>W4>k, 
Onderzoek.  Rijkslandbouwproefstat.  {N ether landa^.  No,  17  (1915),  pp.  97-141, 
fifft,  5;  ab4.  in  Ohem,  ZerUbl,,  1915,  II,  No.  10,  p.  55f). —Experiments  with  59 
samples  of  Thomas  meal  are  reported,  the  ratios  of  Thomas  meal  to  water 
used  being  1 : 4,000, 1:2,000,  1:1,000,  1:500, 1:250,  1:125,  1:100,  and  1:60. 

It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  from  Thomas 
meal  by  contact  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  depended  in  large 
measure  on  the  ratio  of  Thomas  meal  to  water.  The  more  narrow  this  rela- 
tion was  the  stronger  .was  the  influence  of  the  free  calcium  oxid  and  calcium 
silicate  in  the  Thomas  meal  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  add.  Thomas 
slag  meals  of  different  citrate  solubility  showed  also  different  solubilities  of 
their  phosphoric  acid  in  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid.  Samples  of  hifl^ 
citrate  solubility  yielded  the  greater  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  carbon 
dioxid  water  method.  After  a  certain  number  of  extractions  the  solubility  of 
the  phosphoric  add  in  the  different  Thomas  meals  became  uniform. 

The  amount  of  caldum  not  combined  with  phosphoric  add  appeared  to  be 
about  the  same  in  the  different  samples  tested.  The  content  of  the  free  lime 
was  greater  the  smaller  the  dtrate  solubility,  while  the  content  of  calcium 
silicate  was  greater  with  greater  dtrate  solubility.  It  is  thought  that  the 
varying  dtrate  solubility  is  only  in  small  part  due  to  the  variable  content  of 
free  caldum.  When  the  free  calcium  was  separated  out  the  solubility  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  by  extraction  with  2  per  cent  citric  add  and  with  water 
saturated  with  carlK>n  dioxid  was  increased  but  the  differences  in  solubility 
still  existed.  These  differences  are  attributed  to  the  calcium  phosphate  itself, 
which  it  is  thought  may  exist  in  a  double  compound  of  calcium  phosphate  and 
caldum  silicate.  Further  experiments  showed  that  In  spite  of  the  smaller 
differences  in  dtrate  solubility  important  difference£i  in  solubility  as  indicated 
by  the  first  extraction  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  could  enter. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  relations  found  between  citrate 
solubility  and  solubility  in  carbon  dioxid  water  do  not  yet  show  that  the  dtrate 
solubility  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  value  of  Thomas  meaL 

Besolts  of  geological  investigation  of  phosphorite  beds  in  Bussia,  1918, 
jA.  SaxoXlov  (J.  Samoilotf)  {OtoKet  Oeol,  IzilQdov,  Fosfor,  ZtUezhei,' 6 
{1914),  pp.  1-^9;  ahs.  in  Intemat,  Intt.  Agr.  IRomeh  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  DUetues,  6  (1915),  No.  IS,  pp.  1594,  i595). —Investigations  of  the  phos- 
phorite beds  of  east  and  northeast  European  Russia,  central  European  Russia, 
and  central  Asia  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  eight  Provinces  and  regions  the  deposits  cover  an 
area  of  1,840  square  miles.  "Adding  this  area  to  that  discovered  in  the  years 
1906-1912,  the  total  area  becomes  4,510  square  miles,  containing  not  less  than 
8,900,000,000  tons  of  phosphorites,  reckoning  the  yield  at  about  5  cwt  per 
square  yard.    These  phosphorites  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  according 
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to  their  phosphoric  add  content  Hie  first  group,  containing  from  12  to  18 
per  cent  of  PiOi,  represents  72.9  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  seocMMl,  with  from 
18  to  24  per  cent  represents  22.9  per  cent;  the  third  group,  containing  more 
than  24  per  cent,  represents  only  4.2  per  cent  of  the  totaL  The  total  qoantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  mass  of  phosphorites  exceeds  500,000,000  tons.** 

Phosphates  and  dolomites  of  Johnson  Coanty,  Tennessee,  O.  P.  Jenkhts 
{Retources  Tenn.,  6  (19^6)*  2io.  f,  pp.  Sl-106,  ph  i,  fio9,  12).--TbiE  report  deals 
with  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  composition  of  the  phosphate  and  dolomite 
deposits  of  the  county  and  reports  chemical  analyses  of  samples.  Some  of 
the  principal  phosphate  rocks  contain  over  00  per  cent  calcium  phoephate. 

**  Chemically,  calcium  forms  the  hase  of  the  phosphate.  Fluorin  is  present 
in  amounts  varying  from  about  1  to  1.5  per  cent  Carbon  dloxld  is  also 
present,  in  amounts  varying  from  a  fraction  to  nearly  8  per  cent  and  appears 
to  vary  pretty  closely  with  the  fluorin.  Insoluble  siliceous  matter  runs  rather 
high,  while  iron  and  aluminum  oxld  are  not  much  above  the  commercial  limit, 
averaging  about  5  or  6  per  cent 

''The  so-called  limestones  of  Johnson  County  prove  to  be  highly  magncwfan, 
and  all  those  analyzed  fall  well  into  the  class  of  dolomites,  many  of  which  are 
very  high  in  content  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonate.  The  dolomites, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  shales,  are  shown  by  analysis  to  contain  from  a  trace 
to  over  2  per  cent  lime  phosphate.  .  .  .  The  phosphate  rocks  occur  in  many 
pockets,  scattered  over  the  foothills  of  the  main  valleys,  which  lie  near  Moon- 
tain  City.  ...  It  appears  that  the  phosphate  is  generally  too  low  grade  to 
be  of  wide  commercial  use  at  presait" 

Experiments  with  lime  and  waste  carbonate  of  lime,  1913  and  1914,  A. 
Lattdsb,  T.  W.  Faqan,  and  J.  T.  Stebub  (Edinburgh:  Bdinb,  and  Bast  of  Seoi. 
Col.  AffT'f  ^915,  pp.  10). — ^Two  years*  experiments  in  three  different  localities 
with  turnips  on  medium  loam  soil  known  to  be  affected  with  finger-and-toe 
disease,  to  determine  the  effect  of  quicklime  and  waste  carbonate  of  lime 
when  added  with  complete  fertilization  at  the  rates  of  1,  2,  8,  and  4  tons  per 
acre,  are  reported. 

The  results  obtained  are  taken  to  indicate  ''  that  a  certain  minimum  amount 
of  lime  must  be  present  in  eadi  soil.  Beyond  this  point  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  lime  gives  an  increase  in  the  effect  For  the  soils  under  experiment 
this  limit  may  be  placed  at  from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre.  The  results  confirm 
those  of  work  carried  out  elsewhere  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  ground  lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime  on  land  affected  with  finger-and-toe  [disease].  When 
waste  carbonate  of  lime  is  available  it  may  be  employed  instead  of  gronnd 
lime  for  neutralizing  soil  acidity  with  satisfactory  results.  It  should  be  applied 
at  twice  the  rate  of  ground  lime.  For  land  which  has  not  been  limed  for  a 
considerable  time,  dressings  of  2  tons  of  ground  lime  or  8  to  4  tons  of  the 
waste  carbonate  may  profitably  be  given.  When  once  the  deficiency  in  lime  in 
the  soil  has  been  made  good,  dressings  of  10  cwt  to  1  ton  per  acre  of  ground 
lime  should  be  applied  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  rather  than  heavy 
dressings  at  long  intervals.'* 

Effect  of  qaicUime  on  organic  matter  in  soils,  F.  B.  Beab  (Jour.  Amer. 
.  Soc.  Agron.j  8  (191B),  No.  B,  pp.  111-11$). — ^Experiments  conducted  at  the  West 
Virginia  Bxperimoit  Station  with  a  silt  loam  soil,  used  in  fertilizer  experi- 
ments at  the  station  as  noted  by  Bear  (E.  S.  B.,  85,  p.  22),  are  reported. 

The  results  show  that  "  in  every  case  the  plat  receiving  quicklime,  as  com- 
pared with  the  plat  receiving  a  corresponding  fertilizer  a];qplication  without 
quicklime,  shows  a  lower  content  of  both  nitrogen  and  carbon.  .  .  .  Hie 
results  Indicate  that  quicklime  does  reduce  the  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
In  thesoiL** 
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BrpeximentB  with  oatalytio  mazitires,  L  Giaitnobi  (ItaUa  Apr,,  SB  (X915), 
Va:  10,  pp.  iSS-kSB;  aU.  in  Intemat.  In9t.  Apr.  [Botneh  Mo.  Bid.  Agr.  JwM. 
and  Plant  DUea9e%,  6  {1916),  No.  IS,  p.  1596).— Fitid  expertments  with  hemp 
conducted  at  the  Royal  A^lcnltoral  College  at  Bologna,  Italy,  to  determine  the 
influence  of  catalytic  fertUlcen  containing  7.82,  9.82,  and  7.08  per  cent  of 
manganeae  tetroxid,  when  applied  in  amounts  vaiying  from  220  to  805  Ihs. 
per  acre,  are  reported. 

The  best  yield  was  obtained  on  a  control  plat  and  the  poorest  on  a  plat 
receiving  the  catalytic  mannre,  bnt  the  differences  in  the  results  from  differoit 
plats  were  so  small  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  It  Is 
condnded  that  the  catalytic  manure  had  no  appreciable  effect 

Composition  of  some  oil  cakes  used  as  fertilizer  in  Tonkin  [Indo  China] , 
Bloch  (Bvk  icon.  Indochine,  n.  $er.,  18  {1915),  No.  115,  pp.  757,  758). — ^Analy- 
ses of  ten  samples  of  oil  cake  are  reported,  showing  contents  of  nitrogen  varying 
from  1.02  to  4.76  per  cent,  potash  in  four  cases  varying  from  0.042  to  0.8  per 
cent,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  four  cases  varying  from  0.208  to  1.065  per  cent 

AOKICTTLTTntAL  BOTAHT. 

Starch  congestion  accompanying  certain  factors  which  retard  plant 
growth,  B.  L.  Habtwkll  {Rhode  Uland  8ta.  Bui.  165  {1916),  pp.  25).— It  hav- 
ing been  observed  that  accumulation  of  starch  in  potato  vines  followed  a  de- 
ficiency of  available  potassium  in  the  soil,  a  series  of  investigations  was  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  the  d^clency  of  the  element  in  question  might  in- 
hibit cdil  development,  causing  less  demand  for  starch,  or  whether  potassium 
was  essential  as  an  activator  of  dlastatic  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  it  was  found  that  an  accumulation  of  starch 
seems  to  be  corrdated  in  general  with  conditions  which  cause  a  retardation  of 
growth.  The  different  factors  which  result  in  the  accumulation  of  starch  in 
die  above-ground  portion  of  the  plant  do  not  appear  to  interfere  with  photo- 
synthesis, but  it  is  thought  that  they  may  have  some  influence  on  subsequent 
metabolism. 

Potato  tuber  production  above  ground,  V.  VilikovskI  {Y€stnik  $.  8fez.  6e», 
lAk.  PHr.,  1915,  p.  41^;  aU.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  129  {1915),  No.  15,  p.  57«).— The 
author  supports  the  view  that  the  formation  of  tubers  on  the  potato  plant  above 
ground  is  due  to  the  excessive  storing  of  starch.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  not 
necessarily  pathological  but  as  the  result  of  producing  starch  faster  than  it  can 
be  removed  to  its  more  usual  situation  in  the  underground  tubers. 

The  origin  of  anthocyanin  pigments,  A.  Otjillikbxond  (Comp^  Bend,  Acad. 
ScL  IParUh  161  {1915),  No.  19,  pp.  567-^70) .—The  author  discusses  the  two 
main  hypotheses  supported  by  different  investigators  regarding  the  origin  of 
anthocyanin,  the  one  being  that  anthocyanin  pigments  result  from  the  trans- 
formation of  colorless  phenol  compounds  previously  formed  in  the  cdls  and  the 
other  that  these  pigments  are  formed  tn  place  directly  as  colored  products.  He 
agrees  with  the  later  views  of  Ck)mbes  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  824)  in  holding,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  888),  that  while  anthocyanin 
is  in  a  large  nuinber  of  cases  found  in  the  mitochondial  body,  it  may  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  be  derived  also  from  the  transformation  of  colorless  phenol 
compounds  previously  formed  in  the  mitochondria  and  then  dissolved  in  the 
vacuolar  liquids. 

Becent  observations  on  pollen  formation  in  certain  monocotyledons,  L. 
GuiGNABD  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  IParUh  161  {1915),  No.  Bl,  pp.  62S~6B5).— 
Reporting  further  observed  exceptions  to  the  two  general  modes  of  pollen  for- 
mation (H.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  525),  the  author  states  that  the  Orchidacee  may  now  be 
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added  to  the  Iridaces,  as  a  sufficient  niunber  of  genera  in  the  former  family 
have  been  examined  to  create  a  strong  presomptlcm  tbat  the  iihenomenini  of  M- 
mnltaneons  qnadripartitlon  is  general  also  for  this  family. 

The  ripening  of  seeds  in  Itffnmes,  G.  ScHmuDKB  (Landw.  Jahrb^  48  {191$)  ^ 
No.  5,  pp.  7S9-789,  pL  1,  fig.  i).— It  is  stated  that  dnring  the  process  of  ripening 
of  legnmes,  before  the  green  color  has  given  place  to  yellow  bat  not  after  that 
stage,  there  is  a  partial  transformation  of  materials  and  transfer  thereof  to 
the  seeds.  This  results  in  a  gain  of  weii^t  to  the  seeds  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  plant,  the  nonnitrogenous  constituents  preceding  and  the 
nitrogenous  materials  following.  Backward  plants  show  difterenoes  in  this 
respect  Different  legumes  show  characteristic  ratios  as  regards  their  varioos 
constituents.  While  the  readiness  to  germinate  ii  devdoped  early,  the  sormi- 
natlon  percentege  is  increased  during  the  stage  of  y^owing,  which  shoold  be 
completed  before  gathering  the  crop,  as  early  hazresting  checks  the  process  of 
after-ripening  and  lowers  the  gemination  percentage. 

Parallel  tests  of  seeds  by  germination  and  by  electrioal  response,  Mamt  T. 
Fkaskb  (iifin.  Bot.  [London},  SO  {1916),  No.  Ill,  pp.  181-189).— Theee  experi- 
ments, undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  further  development  of  the  electrical 
test  used  by  Waller  (B.  S.  R.,  IS,  p.  401)  on  the  germlnabillty  of  seeds  looking 
to  its  possible  commercial  aiq;>lication,  are  said  to  have  yielded  results  which 
were  quite  consistent  throughout  the  same  samples  of  grain  germinated  under 
given  conditions.  It  is  steted  that  variations  in  electrical  response  of  grains 
under  varied  conditions  are  strikingly  paralleled  by  variations  in  the  germina- 
tion values.  A  certeln  amount  of  evidence  has  already  been  obtelned  that  there 
is  a  time  of  maximal  electrical  response,  probably  corresponding  to  the  time 
when  growth  becomes  established.  The  electrical  response  can  be  ascertained 
in  a  mudi  shorter  time  than  the  total  germinative  value.  It  appears  to  be 
possible  also  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  electrical  response  between  live 
seeds  of  hi|^  and  those  of  low  vitality. 

Belatlons  between  liflrht  and  grermination,  G.  Gassnsb  (Z^tcAr.  Bot.,  7 
{1915),  No.  10,  pp.  609-S61,  fig:  2).— This  is  a  series  of  preliminary  studies 
including  the  latent  influence  of  light  on  germination,  the  Influence  of  desic- 
cation, the  relations  between  light  and  media  favoring  or  hindering  germina- 
tion, the  Influence  of  light  as  related  to  seed  bed  tenperature  and  ^fter-ripen- 
Ing,  the  effecto  of  previous  treatments,  the  influence  of  chaff  and  of  the  semi- 
permeable seed  coat  in  the  case  of  ChiorU  cUiata,  and  coloration  of  seed  and  of 
medium. 

Studies  in  electroculture,  R.  Tbnka,  B.  Mrsfx,  and  S.  Sajfebt  {VMnik  5. 
Sjez.  6e%.  lAJc.  PHr.,  1915,  p.  408;  ab$.  in  Bot  Oenthl.,  1Z9  {1915),  No.  17,  p. 
448). — It  is  stated  that  while  experimentation  showed  an  increase  of  crops  ss 
a  result  of  electrical  influence,  especially  when  employed  during  the  hours  of 
sunlight.  It  has  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  ite  practical  employment 

The  influence  of  radio-activity  on  dissinUlation  processes,  V.  ZoosifiCKt 
{VSstfUk  5.  8 fez.  6e$.  lAk.  PHr.,  1915,  p.  451:  abs.  in  Bot  Centbl.,  129  {1915), 
No.  15,  p.  Srt8) . — It  is  stated  that  while  concentrated  emanations  from  radio-active 
material  Injure  living  planta,  very  weak  ones  favor  starch  formation.  The 
formation  of  sugar  is  said  to  be  possible  only  when  sunlight  Is  added. 

Are  spore-forming  bacteria  of  any  significance  in  soil  under  normal  oon- 
ditionsf  H.  J.  Corn  {New  York  State  8ta.  TeoK  Bui.  51  {1916),  pp.  8-9).— Tbe 
author  states  that  the  spore-forming  bacteria,  Bacterium  mycoides,  B.  cereui, 
and  B.  megatherium,  are  nearly  always  present  in  soil  and  that  they  have  been 
considered  characteristic  and  important  soil  organisms.  In  nitrogenous  cul- 
ture media,  these  bacteria  grow  rapidly  and  cause  a  vigorous  ammonification, 
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and  for  this  reason  they  have  been  considered  Important  anunoniflers  of  the 
soil.  A  series  of  tests  was  condacted  to  determine  the  significance  of  these 
organisms  in  the  soil,  26  tests  being  made  to  ascertain  their  relative  importance 
in  heated  and  nnheated  soli  Infusions. 

When  the  soil  infusion  was  heated  before  plating  to  a  temperature  of  from 
75  to  85*  C,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  colonies  of  these  bacteria  developed 
as  when  plated  from  unheated  infusions.  This  temperature  is  considered  high 
enough  to  kill  the  vegetative  forms  of  bacteria,  and  their  constant  occurrence 
In  large  number  is  believed  to  suggest  that  the  bacteria  are  present  in  normal 
soils  as  spores  rather  than  in  the  vegetative  state.  No  Increase  in  the  total 
number  of  these  organisms  and  no  decrease  In  the  number  of  their  spores  could 
be  detected  in  soil  to  which  fresh  manure  was  added.  These  results  are  con- 
sidered as  casting  doubt  on  the  common  assumption  that  these  organisms  are 
important  ammonlfiers  In  the  soil  and  they  raise  a  question  as  to  what  pos- 
sible soil  conditions  favor  their  growth  and  multiplication. 

A  possible  function  of  Actinomyeates  in  soil,  H.  J.  Conn  {New  York  State 
Sta.  Tech,  Bui.  52  {1916),  vp,  S-U). — In  the  course  of  a  qualitative  study  of 
the  bacteria  In  certain  New  Tork  State  soils,  there  was  recognized  a  great 
similarity  between  the  different  soils  and  the  relative  numbers  of  Actinomy- 
cetes  and  lower  bacteria  present,  provided  the  soils  were  In  the  same  state  of 
cultivation.  Later  It  was  found  that  Actinomycetes  were  practically  always 
present  in  greater  abundance  in  old  sod  soil  than  in  soil  recently  cultivated. 
An  investigation  of  this  subject  has  shown  that  the  average  ratio  between  the 
number  of  Actinomycetes  in  neighboring  sod  and  cultivated  spots  of  the  same 
soil  type  is  slightly  more  than  2:1.  In  a  study  of  three  neighboring;  spots  in  a 
single  soil  type,  it  was  found  that  Actinomycetes  colonies  not  only  appeared 
in  greater  numbers  from  sod  than  from  cultivated  soil  but  also  appeared  in 
greater  numbers  from  old  sod  than  from  sod  only  two  or  three  years  old.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  in  numbers  has  not  been  learned,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  Actinomycetes  are  active  in  the  decomposition  of  grass  roots. 

The  number  of  colonies  allowable  on  satisfactory  agrar  plates,  R.  S.  Bbeed 
and  W.  D.  Dottebreb  (New  Tork  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  53  {1916),  pp.  5-ii).— 
Attention  is  called  to  the  Importance  in  making  bacteriological  counts  of  the 
limit  in  the  number  of  colonies  that  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  a  plate  with- 
out Introducing  serious  errors,  and  the  authors  present  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation testing  the  standard  methods  for  bacterial  milk  analysis  as  adopted 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and  as  modified  in  its  meeting  of 
1915  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  70). 

The  work  reported  includes  a  study  of  the  counts  made  for  a  large  number 
of  agar  plates  incubated  for  five  days  at  21''  C,  and  of  some  of  the  same  plates 
after  two  days'  additional  incubation  at  87**.  The  results  obtained  indicate 
that  for  milk  analysis  counts  made  from  plates  having  more  than  30  and  less 
than  400  colonies  are  very  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  from  plates 
having  more  than  40  and  less  than  200  colonies. 

A  comparison  between  agrar  and  gelatin  as  media  for  the  plate  method  of 
eountinfir  bacteria,  H.  J.  Conn  and  W.  D.  Dottebbcb  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  5S  (1916),  pp.  12-15). — ^A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the 
counts  obtained  from  641  agar  plates  and  500  gelatin  plates  inoculated  with 
various  samples  of  soil,  and  the  results  show  that  the  discrepant  counts  are  as 
likely  to  occur  with  one  medium  as  with  the  other.  The  remarkable  agreement 
between  the  two  media  is  believed  to  indicate  that  the  nature  of  the  medium 
used  has  little  or  no  influence  in  producing  the  occasional  widely  discrepant 
counts  which  occur. 
e8270*— No. 
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FIELD  CEOPS. 

[Experiments  with,  field  crops],  A.  M.  McOins  {Arizona  8ta,  Rpi.  1915^  pp, 
518-528,  figs.  4), — Of  13  varieties  planted  as  spring  wheat,  California  Club  pro- 
duced the  largest  yield,  88  bu.,  and  Turkey  Red  the  lowest,  14.5  bu.  per  acre. 
Chul  and  Early  Baart  yielded  each  86  bu.  per  acre  and  Blue  Stem  35.3  bu. 
Red  Chaff  ranked  first  with  55  bu.  per  acre  among  15  varieties  sown  the  latter 
part  of  October,  being  followed  by  Blue  Stem  with  53.9,  Turkey  Red  with  51. 
and  Kofoid  with  50  bu.  per  acre.  In  this  list  of  varieties,  MarquLs  produced 
47.8,  Early  Baart  47.8,  Red  Fife  47.5,  and  Red  Russian  47.8  bu.  In  evory  case 
fall-sown  wheat  outyielded  the  spring-sown  and  was  also  less  subject  to  rust. 

Sixty-day  and  Texas  Red  oats  also  gave  better  yields  from  fall  than  from 
spring  planting.  Black  Eagar  is  described  as  a  variety  with  black,  oval,  large, 
and  heavy  seed,  an  exceptionally  long  panicle,  wide  coarse  leaves,  and  heavy, 
canelike  stems,  and  as  maturing  readily  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.,  where 
the  growing  season  is  very  short 

Utah  Winter,  C.  I.  No.  502,  produced  the  heaviest  yield  of  10  varieties  of 
spring-sown  barley,  being  followed  by  Mariout  and  Blue  HulMess.  Black  Winter 
emmer  and  spelt,  both  fall  sown,  yielded  3,630  and  2,970  lbs.  per  acre, 
respectively. 

Of  25  varieties  of  corn  under  test,  Sacaton  Mexican  June  led  in  yield  with 
99  bu.  per  acre.  Mexican  White  Flint  and  White  Dent  each  yielded  85  bu., 
while  some  of  the  varieties  fell  as  low  as  10  bu. 

The  results  of  tests  with  Sudan  grass  showed  that  this  cr<^  is  capable  of 
maintaining  20  sheep  per  acre  continuously  for  100  days.  In  a  comparison 
with  Club  Top,  Sumac,  and  Amber  cane  for  forage,  Sudan  grass  gave  a  yield 
of  16,920  lbs.  of  dry  hay  and  Club  Top,  the  best  of  the  other  three  varieties, 
14,000  lbs.  per  acre.  The  leading  grain-producing  sorghums  for  the  year  were 
Shallu,  Dwarf  Black  Hulled  White  Kafir  com.  Yellow  milo  maize,  and  White 
mllo  maize. 

Winter  vetch  gave  a  dry  product  of  13,400  lbs.  and  spring  vetch  of  16,750 
lbs.  per  acre.  A  yield  of  24  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  is  recorded  for  a 
planting  made  November  14,  as  compared  with  nearly  8  tons  for  a  planting 
made  February  9.  The  November  plantings  consistently  exceeded  the  Feb- 
ruary plantings  for  the  last  four  years.  A  yield  of  a  little  over  2,000  lbs.  of 
sugar-beet  seed  is  reported.  Twelve  varieties  of  flax  ranged  in  yield  from 
83.5  to  36.5  bu.  per  acre.    The  leading  variety  of  millet  was  Kursk. 

The  best  success  with  winter  grains  of  any  so  far  experienced  at  the  Snow- 
flake  dry  farm  was  obtained  the  past  year,  the  yields  ranging  from  12  to  32 
bu.  per  acre,  with  Turkey  Red  and  Marquis  leading  in  production.  A  yield  of 
about  1,100  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  was  secured  from  the  Tepary  bean,  while 
Pink  and  Boetcher  also  gave  good  yields. 

At  the  Sulphur  Spring  Valley  dry  farm  October  seeding  of  small  grains  gave 
better  yields  than  later  seeding.  Marquis  wheat  produced  the  largest  yield, 
19.8  bu.  per  acre,  while  Turkey  Red,  Red  Chaff,  Early  Baart,  and  California 
Club  also  proved  satisfactory.  Barley  and  rye  wore  found  valuable  as  winttf 
pasture  crops,  and  both  produced  grains  after  being  pastured.  Spring  varieties 
of  grain  seeded  March  15  practically  failed.  Notes  are  given  on  the  production 
of  crops  on  shallow  soil  underlaid  with  caliche  and  on  deep  soils  with  clay 
and  a  porous  or  soft  caliche  subsoil. 

The  crops  succeeding  best  at  this  farm  during  the  past  two  years  were  Kafir 
com,  Shallu,  Club  Top,  and  other  saccharin  sorghums;  Whippoorwill  cowpeas; 
Sudan  grass;  and  Mexican  June,  White  Wonder,  Sherrod,  Freid,  White  Flint, 
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UDd  Diamond  Joe  corn.  These  crops  succeeded  best  when  planted  from  April 
1  to  May  15. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  production  of  beans,  corn,  wheat,  enmier,  and  pota- 
toes at  the  Prescott  dry  farm.  The  leading  varieties  of  beans  were  Colorado 
Pinto,  Bates,  Boetcher,  and  Tepary,  mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yield. 
Sudan  grass  produced  3.5  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre  from  two  cuttings,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  pasture  crop.  On  bottom  land  a  yield  of  3  tons  was  secured  from  the 
first  cutting  and  2f  tons  from  the  second,  but  there  was  no  pasture  crop. 
These  plats  were  planted  in  rows  42  in.  apart.  Sudan  grass  sown  with  a  grain 
drill  failed  to  reach  a  height  sufficient  for  cutting.  A  yield  of  8  tons  per  acre 
of  this  grass  is  also  recorded  for  the  high  plateau  sections,  where  it  was  grown 
at  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft 

[Breeding:  work  with  field  crops],  Q.  F.  Freeman  and  J.  O.  T.  Uphof  {Ari- 
zona Sta,  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  5SS^S8f  fig.  i). — In  variety  tests  with  alfalfa  at  Yuma 
the  hairy  type  of  Peruvian  gave  the  best  yields.  From  the  cutting  made 
March  23,  1915,  this  type  of  alfalfa  produced  5,500  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  as 
compared  with  4,738  lbs.,  the  average  of  the  other  varieties  in  the  test  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  cutting  made  December  8,  1915,  were  2,217  and 
1,701  lbs.,  respectively. 

An  average  yield  per  acre  of  1,810  lbs.  of  green  beans  was  secured  from  17 
pure  races  of  Tepary  beans  grown  at  the  Tuma  date  orchard,  the  highest  yield 
being  2,526  lbs.  for  race  No.  48.  Fifteen  lbs.  of  wild  Tepary  seed  was  planted 
in  field  plats  at  Yuma  for  comparison  with  the  domesticated  form  as  a  hay 
crop.  On  one  plat  this  seed  yielded  at  the  rate  of  5,080  lbs.  of  air-dry  hay  per 
acre  and  on  another  at  the  rate  of  6,180  lbs.  In  this  test  pure  race  No.  17 
yielded  9,760,  6,795,  and  5,882  lbs.  and  Whlppoorwill  cowpeas  5,960  lbs.  per 
acre  of  air-dry  hay. 

A  yield  of  cleaned  wheat  of  42.91  bu.  per  acre  was  secured  at  this  point. 
As  compared  with  the  yield  In  1914  this  was  an  increase  of  5.24  bu.  per  acre, 
which  is  thought  probably  due  to  turning  under  a  few  weeks  before  seeding 
the  wheat  in  the  fall  a  green  manure  crop  of  Tepary  beans  yielding  ap- 
proximately 15,000  lbs.  of  green  material  per  acre.  In  a  test  of  varieties 
Turkey  Red  yielded  at  the  rate  of  57  bu.  per  acre,  but  the  averages  for  all  the 
field  plats  were  as  follows:  Sonora  51.7,  White  Algerian  Macaroni  44.6,  Red 
Algerian  Macaroni  44.6,  Early  Baart  43.8,  and  Turkey  Red  43.2  bu.  per  acre. 

Among  63  pedigree  increase  plats  from  the  selection  of  the  best  head  rows 
of  the  preceding  year  the  White  Algerian  Macaroni  strains  gave  an  average  of 
11.4  bu.  per  acre  more  than  the  average  for  the  other  strains.  It  was  observed 
in  connection  with  this  work  that  certain  strains  of  Turkey  wheat,  all  of 
which  were  hard  when  grown  In  the  Central  Plains  States,  immediately  be- 
came soft  when  grown  In  Arizona  under  irrigation,  while  other  strains  from 
the  same  original  sources  have  remained  hard.  It  was  also  found  that  on  the 
average  those  strains  becoming  soft  immediately  were  greater  ylelders  than 
those  which  resisted  the  softening  effect  of  the  climate,  but  a  few  pure  races 
of  hard  Turkey  wheat  were  found  which  were  high  ylelders  and  at  the  same 
time  maintained  their  hard,  glutenous  texture. 

Beport  of  the  agronomy  department,  C.  A.  Sahb  (Hawaii  Sta,  Rpt  191S, 
pp.  S9-44,  plM,  S), — ^Deep  plowing  of  soil  and  allowing  it  to  aerate  from  one  to 
several  months  before  planting  rice  and  taro  gave  increased  yields  In  every 
test,  although  in  the  case  of  taro  the  increase  was  small.  Potatoes  on  soil  with 
16  per  cent  of  water  in  the  upper  6  in.  failed  to  sprout  properly,  while  soil 
with  24  per  cent  of  moisture  produced  plants.  In  a  spraying  test  the  check 
plat  yielded  15  bu.,  the  plat  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  25.9  bu.,  and  the  one 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  30.2  bu.  of  tubers  per  acre. 
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Notes  are  given  on  culture  tests  with  clover,  sweet  clover,  Croialaria 
tneaopontioa,  C.  maduren^is,  C,  incana,  C.  striata,  8tizolobium  hassjoo,  S. 
cinereum,  and  8.  oapUaium,  Jack  beans  and  species  of  velvet  beans  sown  early 
in  September  gave  the  best  yields  of  both  green  substance  and  seed.  The  fol- 
lowing annual  yields  of  green  forage  from  different  varieties  of  alfalfa  are 
reported :  Spanish  56,362  lbs.,  Kansas  common  52,065  lbs.,  Utah  common  45,245 
lbs.,  Peruvian  85,580  lbs.,  and  Turkestan  80,505  lbs.  per  acre.  Semipalatinsk 
alfalfa  {Medicago  falcata)  did  not  prove  equal  to  common  alfalfa  or  Japan 
clover  (Lespedeza  striata). 

The  total  yields  of  green  forage  per  acre  for  a  period  of  26.5  months  for 
the  sorghums  and  27  months  for  the  Japanese  cane  are  recorded  as  follows: 
Sweet  sorghum,  8  cuttings,  86.55  tons ;  nonsaccharin  sorghum,  6  cuttings,  88.45 
tons;  and  Japanese  cane,  8  cuttings,  157.64  tons  per  acre.  The  results  with 
other  varieties  of  sorghum  are  also  noted. 

Of  the  several  forage  grasses  on  trial,  Sudan  grass  retained  its  lead  in  the 
production  of  green  forage,  yielding  at  a  low  elevation  an  average  of  14J5  tons 
per  cutting  per  acre  for  7  cuttings  as  compared  with  an  average  of  a  little  less 
than  4  tons  per  acre  for  6  cuttings  for  Tunis  grass.  The  value  of  other  grasses, 
including  molasses.  Wilder,  Australian  blue.  Giant  Bermuda,  teff,  Mitchell, 
wallaby,  side  oat  grama,  Judd,  and  American  buffalo  grass,  is  briefly  men- 
tioned. Japanese  millet  is  reported  as  maturing  at  the  station  in  80  to  100 
days  under  ordinary  conditions  and  as  yielding  about  10  tons  of  forage  per 
acre  when  cut  green  and  8  tons  of  roughage  and  80  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  when 
left  to  mature.  The  best  results  in  controlling  the  spread  of  Japanese  nut 
grass  were  secured  by  spraying  with  arsenite  of  soda. 

Japanese  buckwheat  was  found  to  mature  a  week  earlier  than  Silverhull  and 
to  yield  about  25  per  cent  more  grain.  The  average  annual  yield  per  tree  for 
4  years  of  Garavonica  cotton  planted  on  the  station  grounds  in  February,  1010, 
was  approximately  1  lb.  of  lint.  The  distribution  of  seed  of  cotton  and  grasses 
conducted  by  the  department  is  briefly  mentioned. 

[Work  with  field  crops  in  1915]  (Wisconsin  Bta,  Bui,  268  {1916),  pp.  i-6, 
10-15,  S2,  36,  figs,  10), — In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  agronomy  depart- 
ment with  pedigreed  strains  of  rye,  an  improved  strain  known  as  Pedigree  No. 
1,  and  excelling  in  stiffness  of  straw  and  milling  qualities,  was  developed  from 
the  Schlansted  variety.  A  yield  of  46.5  bu.  per  acre  under  field  trials,  or  14.5 
bu.  over  the  yield  of  common  varieties,  is  recorded.  A  cross  by  E.  J.  Del- 
wiche  between  Minnesota  169  and  Red  Fife  wheat  produced  a  strain  with 
exceptional  stooling  power,  marked  resistance  to  rust,  a  strong  straw,  and 
early  maturing  qualities.  In  80  tests  at  the  station  by  R.  A.  Moore  and  B.  D. 
Leith  with  wheat.  Pedigree  No.  2,  a  type  of  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat,  yielded 
49.6  bu.  per  acre  and  Marquis  spring  wheat  48  bu.  Milling  and  bakin^r  tests 
with  21  samples  of  the  1914  crop  showed  that  Pedigree  No.  2  gave  fully  as 
good  results  as  the  standard  spring  wheats  of  highest  milling  quality.  The 
Wisconsin  spring  wheats  analyzed  12.46  per  cent  of  gluten  as  compared  with 
11.05  in  the  standard  spring  wheat  patent  fiours. 

The  work  of  the  station  to  establish  hemp  growing  in  the  State,  conducted 
by  O.  P.  Norgord,  is  described  and  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  is  noted. 
The  results  of  comparative  trials  of  over  200  strains  and  varieties  of  alfalfa 
by  L.  F.  Graber  indicated  that  the  common  purple-flowered  alfalfa  from  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  seed  withstood  winterkilling  last  winter  quite  as  well  as  alfalfti 
from  northern-grown  seed.  Pedigree  No.  4  and  White  Jewel  oats  grown  In  the 
Superior  district  were  found  by  E.  J.  Delwiche  to  be  the  most  resistant  to  the 
influences  causing  lodging.    Yields  of  2.5  to  8.7  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are  reported 
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as  secured  in  plat  tests  although  the  season  was  unfaYorabie  on  a<A:ount  of 
prevailing  low  temperatures. 

Studies  made  of  the  influence  of  freshly  turned  under  green  manures  like 
clover  on  the  germination  of  seeds  rich  in  oil  indicated  that  germination  is 
injuriously  affected  by  a  soil  fungus,  Rhizoctonia,  which  is  given  most  favorable 
conditions  of  growth  through  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter. 

Investigations  on  the  relation  of  sulphur  to  plant  nutrition  were  extended  to 
oats  and  barley  which  were  materially  helped,  especially  in  seed  production, 
by  an  increased  supply  of  sulphates,  but  the  effect  was  not  so  marked  as  with 
rai)e  and  clover.  The  influence  of  elemental  sulphur,  while  sometimes  beneficial, 
was  found  often  to  exert  a  poisonous  effect 

Belatlve  water  requirement  of  com  and  the  sorghums,  E.  G.  Milucb  ( XJ.  S. 
Dept  AffT'f  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  €  (1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  479-484,  pl9.  S,  fig.  i).— 
In  work  carried  on  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  the  water  requirement 
was  determined  for  four  varieties  of  com  and  two  varieties  of  sorghum  in  1914, 
and  for  three  varieties  of  corn  and  five  varieties  of  sorghum  in  1915.  The  work 
was  carried  on  at  Garden  City,  Kans.,  where  the  plants  were  grown  in  large, 
sealed,  galvanlzed-iron  cans  containing  approximately  110  kg.  of  soil,  having  a 
wilting  coefficient  of  13  and  a  moisture  content  maintained  at  from  20  to  21  per 
cent  on  the  dry  basis.  Three  plants  of  com  were  grown  in  each  can  during  both 
seasons,  and  6  sorghum  plants  were  grown  in  each  can  in  1914,  but  only  8  in  1915. 
A  summary  of  the  data  secured  in  the  experiments,  which  are  tabulated  in  de- 
tail, shows  the  following  relative  standing  as  to  water  requirement  of  the  differ- 
ent crops  and  varieties  for  the  two  years:  In  1914,  BlackhuU  Kafir  com  1, 
Dwarf  Milo  maize  1.04,  hybrid  com  1.09,  Sherrods  White  Dent  corn  1.22,  and 
Pride  of  Saline  corn  1.24;  in  1915,  BlackhuU  Kafir  com  1,  Dwarf  Blackhull 
Kafir  com  1.02,  Dwarf  Milo  maize  1.12,  feterita  1.14,  hybrid  com  1.17,  Pride  of 
Saline  1.23,  Sherrods  White  Dent  com  1.^,  and  Sudan  grass  1.41. 

Sorghum  and  millet,  F.  A.  Welton  {Mo.  Bid.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  (1916),  No.  6, 
pp.  168-174,  fifff-  ^)- — '^^  article  discusses  briefly  the  imlture  and  value  of 
sorghum  and  millet,  and  reports  the  yields  secured  in  comparative  tests  with 
these  crops. 

A  comparison  of  com  and  sorghum  during  the  four  years  beginning  with  1912 
showed  that  such  late  varieties  of  com  as  Blue  Ridge,  Hickory  King,  and  Boone 
County  White  produced  larger  yields  of  green  forage  per  acre  than  were  ob- 
tained from  sorghum,  while  two  early  varieties,  Darke  CJounty  Mammoth  and 
Learning,  yielded  less  than  sorghum.  For  the  same  period  average  yields  of 
10,  14,  9.1,  9.9,  and  7.6  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  are  reported  for  Amber 
sorghum.  Orange  sorghum.  Red  Kaflr  corn.  White  Kafir  com,  and  Yellow  milo 
maize,  respectively.  The  average  production  for  seven  nonconsecutlve  years  of 
Hungarian,  German,  Red  Siberian,  and  Japan  barnyard  millet  tested  on  the 
station  farm  was  2.0,  4.4,  2.8,  and  4.8  tons  of  dry  forage  per  acre,  respective. 

Conoeming  the  growth  and  composition  of  clover  and  sorrel  (Burner  aoeto- 
aella)  as  Influenced  by  varied  amounts  of  llmestons,  J.  W.  Whits  iPenfuyl- 
vaiUa  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  4^-^4>  Pl9.  id).— Studies  on  the  general  fertilizer  plats 
of  the  station,  supplemented  by  pot  experiments,  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  growth  of  sorrel  as  influenced  by  soU  acidity.  Work  related  to  this  subject 
by  other  investigators  is  briefly  reviewed  and  the  results  presented  in  tabular 
form  are  discussed.  Some  of  the  plats  on  which  the  investigation  was  conducted 
received  ammonium  sulphate  as  the  source  of  nitrogen  and  showed  an  increasing 
tendency  to  failure  of  clover  and  to  a  less  extent  of  com  and  wheat. 

In  1912-13  sorrel  grew  on  plat  82  having  an  acid  soil  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per 
acre.     In  areas  where  the  soil  acidity  required  from  8,500  to  8,800  lbs.  of 
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calciom  Carbonate  per  acre  to  correct  it  to  the  depth  of  7  in.,  clover  failed  and 
sorrel  took  its  place ;  where  from  4,000  to  4,500  lbs.  of  calcium  carbonate  were 
similarly  required,  timothy  was  largely  replaced  by  sorrel ;  and  where  the  maxi- 
mum acidity  was  reached  red  top  predominated.  Plats  receiving  calcium  as 
sulphate  and  carbonate  are  reported  as  free  from  sorrel. 

In  the  pot  experiments  the  greatest  yield  of  clover  occurred  where  limestone 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to 
render  the  soil  neutral.  Glover  failed  in  these  tests  where  the  acidity  for  its 
correction  required  from  3,000  to  3,500  lbs.  of  calcium  carbonate  per  acre  for  the 
upper  7  in.  of  soil.  Wh^re  limestone  was  present  in  slight  excess  in  the  pot 
experiments,  sorrel  was  largely  replaced  by  clover,  but  it  produced  the  highest 
yield  where  the  maximum  amount  of  limestone  was  applied. 

The  calcium  content  of  clover  and  sorrel  was  highest  where  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  limestone  was  added  to  the  solL  The  protein  content  of  clover  was 
found  to  vary  but  slightly  whether  grown  in  an  alkaline  or  an  acid  soiL  The 
calcium  content  of  sorrel  grown  on  plat  32  was  determined  as  only  10  per  cent 
of  that  grown  in  an  alkaline  soil.  The  leaves  of  sorrel  grown  on  this  plat  con- 
tained 17.92  per  cent  protein,  equivalent  in  amount  to  that  in  clover,  and  the 
sorrel  contained  per  ton  of  dry  matter  the  equivalent  of  $9.03  in  nitrogen, 
potassium,  and  phosphorus  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  value  of  $10.97 
for  clover.  The  water-soluble  acidity  of  the  sorrel  from  this  plat  calculated  to 
oxalic  acid  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Total  plant  1.36  per  cent,  leaves  2.45 
per  cent,  stem  0.909  per  cent,  and  seed  0.44  per  cent,  as  compared  with  0.98  per 
cent  in  the  whole  plant  grown  on  alkaline  soiL 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  the  author  concludes  that  sorrel  is  not  an  add- 
loving  plant  but  has  the  property  of  adaptation  under  soil  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  the  growth  of  most  field  crops. 

Winter  injury  of  alfalfa  and  clover,  G.  A.  Gbabhabt  (Ifo.  Bui,  Ohio  8ta., 
1  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  /Pd-20i).— Data  collected  in  64  per  cent  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  are  reported  as  showing  that  22.7  per  cent  of  the  red  clover,  22.3  per 
cent  of  the  mammoh  clover,  17.3  per  cent  of  the  alsike  clover,  and  44  per  cent 
of  the  alfalfa  winterkilled  during  the  winter  of  1915-16.  Grimm  alfalfa  was 
found  to  show  no  greater  resistance  to  winter  conditions  than  common  alfalfa 
from  seed  produced  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

Comparative  yields  of  hay  from  several  varieties  and  strains  of  alfalfa  at 
Brookings,  Highmore,  Cottonwood,  and  Sureka,  A.  N.  Hume  and  H.  Ghamp- 
UN  {South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  16S  (1916),  pp.  282-S4S,  figs.  9).— Historical  and 
descriptive  notes  are  given  of  a  number  of  varieties  and  strains  of  alfalfa  and 
other  species  of  Medlcago  introduced  and  tested  in  South  Dakota.  Results  are 
reported  of  comparative  trials  of  several  varieties  and  strains  of  alfalfa  made 
at  Brookings,  Highmore,  Gottonwood,  and  Eureka. 

The  average  yield  of  field-cured  hay  per  acre  in  the  four  localities  for  the 
three  years,  1913  to  1915,  was  2,565  lbs.  for  Vale,  2,532  lbs.  for  Qrlmm,  and 
2,527  lbs.  for  Turkestan  alfalfa.  It  is  not  implied  that  these  three  strains 
should  be  produced  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  it  Is  advised  that  such 
strains  as  Baltic  S.  D.  No.  167,  Gommon  S.  D.  No.  12,  Kansas  Nonirrlgated  S.  D. 
No.  173,  and  other  strains  now  successfully  grown  in  the  State  should  not  be 
hastily  discarded.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  although  Turkestan 
alfalfa  is  adapted  to  hay  production  in  South  Dakota,  the  seed  of  the  variety 
has  a  much  more  limited  market  outside  of  the  State  than  the  seed  of  other 
strains.  Field  trials  of  strains  of  Medicago  falcata  made  at  Brookings  are  re- 
ported as  indicating  that  the  species  may  not  yield  as  large  average  amounts 
of  hay  as  the  strains  of  M.  sativa  which  have  been  tested. 
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Correlated  charaeten  in  maize  breedlnfir»  O.  N.  Ck>ixiNS  (U.  S,  Dept.  Agr,, 
Jour,  Agr,  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  435-454,  pl9.  9). — This  article  reports 
tbe  results  of  a  study  undertaken  "to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  in 
recognizing  types  of  maize  is  due  to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  plants  or 
whether  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  heredity  of  maize  and 
that,  for  example,  of  cotton."  It  was  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  recognising 
types  among  maize  plants  might  be  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  discrimination 
and  that  correlations  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  data  ob- 
tained were  afforded  by  a  cross  between  Waxy  Chinese  and  Esperanza,  Chinese 
and  Mexican  varieties  respectively,  with  a  number  of  definitely  contrasted  char- 
acters and  considered  completely  isolated  from  very  remote  times.  Tables  are 
given  showing  the  mean  of  different  characters  and  the  coefficient  of  variation 
of  characters  in  first  and  second  generation  plants,  correlation  coefficients, 
and  character  pairs  exhibiting  genetic  correlations.  The  following  characters 
are  discussed:  Hairs  on  the  leaf  sheath,  tassel  characters,  tassel  exsert,  num- 
ber of  erect  leaf  blades,  angle  of  tassel  axis,  and  one-sidedness  or  the  peculiarity 
that  a  number  of  the  upper  leaf  blades  are  borne  on  one  side  of  the  plant 

The  results  are  reported  as  showing  that  the  characters  studied,  instead  of 
forming  coherent  groups,  are  almost  completely  independent  in  inheritance.  For 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  different  kinds  of  correlations  they  are  classified 
as  physical,  physiological,  and  genetic,  and  a  method  is  proposed  by  which 
physiological  and  genetic  correlations  may  be  distinguished. 

For  the  study  of  correlations  11  of  the  characters  most  definitely  contrasted 
in  the  parents  were  selected  and  the  correlation  coefficients  of  all  the  combina- 
tions were  calculated.  Of  the  55  possible  combinations,  20  were  found  to  ex- 
hibit significant  correlations,  but  In  all  but  5  of  these  correlations  are  believed 
to  be  physiological  rather  than  genetic.  No  correlation  was  found  between 
any  two  characters  closer  than  0.5,  which  fact  is  regarded  as  offering  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  types  in  maize. 

''This  lack  of  coherence  of  characters  in  maize,  taken  with  the  fact  that 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  vigor  a  diversified  ancestry  must  be  main- 
tained, would  appear  to  make  the  method  of  isolating  types  inapplicable  to  this 
plant.  As  an  offset  to  the  limitation  thus  imposed,  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  facility  with  which  desirable  characters  derived  from  different  parents 
can  be  combined." 

Cooperative  fertHizer  experiments  with  com,  1908-1914,  G.  S.  Fbaps 
{Te^as  8ta.  Bui.  184  {1916),  pp.  3^4).— The  results  secured  during  the  first 
three  years  have  been  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  627).  This  bulletin 
deals  mainly  with  the  experiments  carried  on  from  1911  to  1914.  Tables  are 
given  showing  the  results  secured  by  the  different  cooperators  and  the  com- 
position of  the  soils  on  which  the  tests  were  made.  The  details  of  each  test  are 
briefly  noted  and  the  effect  of  the  different  fertilizers  or  fertilizer  ingredients 
la  discussed. 

During  the  seven  years,  114  experiments  were  made  and  in  87  of  this  number 
a  gain  was  secured  from  add  phosphate,  in  76  from  cotton-seed  meal,  and  in 
46  from  potash.  It  is  concluded  from  the  data  that  the  soils  concerned  need 
phosphoric  acid  first,  nitrogen  next,  and  potash  least.  Using  from  150  to  200 
0)0.  of  add  phosphate  the  average  gain  produced  was  from  5  to  7  bu.  of  com  per 
acre.  From  80  to  100  lbs  of  cotton-seed  meal,  there  was  an  average  gain 
of  0.4  to  8.8  bu.,  when  used  in  combination  with  add  phosphate,  while  with  200 
lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  alone  or  with  acid  phosphate,  there  was  from  5.5  to  7.1  bu. 
increase,  the  results  being  based  on  only  those  experiments  in  which  a  gain 
occurred.    From  5  to  25  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  there  were  produced 
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average  gains  of  from  2.8  to  3.2  bu.  of  corn,  and  with  50  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash,  from  2.1  to  5.1  bu.  The  average  gain  ascribed  to  barnyard  manure  was 
from  8.3  to  11.5  bu.  per  acre,  or  larger  than  tiie  gains  from  acid  phoe^diate. 
cotton-seed  meal,  or  potash  salt 

Thomas  phosphate  used  in  12  tests  had  about  00  per  cmt  of  the  efrectiyeness 
of  acid  phosphate.  In  11  experiments  the  phosphoric  acid  of  rock  phosphate 
showed  about  22  per  cent  of  the  eflTect  of  the  phosphoric  add  of  acid  pliosphate. 
With  lime,  used  in  12  experiments,  there  was  an  average  gain  of  4.5  bu.,  but  no 
gain  in  one-half  of  the  tests.  When  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  substituted 
for  100  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  49  experiments,  the  average  dilference  in  favor 
of  cotton-seed  meal  was  about  1  bu.  of  com  per  acre.  Manure  gave  profitable 
results  In  the  greatest  number  of  tests.  Acid  phosphate  alone  gave  a  large 
number  of  profitable  increases,  and  cotton-seed  meal  alone  gave  nearly  the  same 
number.  Ck)tton-aeed  meal  with  acid  phosphate  gave  profitable  results  in  42 
per  cent  of  the  trials. 

Tests  of  soy  beans,  1915,  B.  H.  JsNKms,  J.  P.  Stbdct,  and  O.  D.  Hubbsu. 
{Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  191  {1916),  pp.  i4.  fiff-  i).— This  bulletin  presents 
the  data  gathered  in  1915  in  continuation  of  earlier  work  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  683). 

Twenty  unnamed  varieties  of  soy  beans,  chiefly  new  introductions  grown  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  D^Mirtment  of  Agriculture,  ranged  from  97  to  over 
150  days  in  period  of  growth  and  from  19.8  to  31.2  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  in  yield. 
The  named  varieties  tested  required  from  6  to  15  days  longer  to  mature,  pro- 
duced on  the  average  1,200  lbs.  less  of  dry  forage  per  acre,  and  the  dry  feed 
contained  about  1.1  per  cent  more  protein,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
same  varieties  in  1914. 

The  range  in  yield  per  acre  of  18  varieties  grown  in  1915  was  from  5,672  to 
22,477  lbs.  of  green  forage  and  from  12.5  to  29  bu.  of  seed.  The  results  of  two 
years'  tests  of  those  varieties  which  grrew  successfully  in  both  years  are  reported 
as  indicating  that  Wilson,  Ebony,  and  Cloud,  small,  black-seeded  varieties,  were 
in  both  years  among  the  six  varieties  yielding  the  most  dry  matter  in  the  green 
forage.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  yield  and  composition  of  soy-bean  forage, 
alfalfa,  and  ensilage  com  as  determined  at  the  station,  and  the  nutrients  per  ton 
of  ensilge  com,  soy-bean  forage,  and  mixtures  of  the  two.  It  is  stated  that  an 
average  crop  of  soy  beans  such  as  was  grown  by  the  station  the  past  two  years 
contains,  exclusive  of  the  roots,  approximately  4,255  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  131 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  23  lbs.  of  phosphoric  add,  and  93  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre. 

Results  of  field  tests  by  farmers  are  briefiy  noted,  and  an  outline  Is  given  of 
a  paper  on  soy  beans  as  a  food  for  diabetics,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  84, 
p.  311). 

Tobacco  experiments,  1918,  W.  rasAB,  O.  Olson,  and  H.  R.  Kbatbill  (Pem^ 
$ylvania  Sta,  Rpt  1914  pp.  547-^4,  pl$.  IB). — ^The  experiments  here  described 
were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
with  tobacco  growers'  societies  in  Lancaster,  Clinton,  and  York  counties  in  the 
State.  Experiments  in  Lancaster  County  were  conducted  to  determine  the  most 
productive  strain  of  the  Connecticut  Seedleaf  or  Broadleaf  variety.  The  collec- 
tion of  strains  by  elimination  based  on  earlier  results  was  reduced  to  10  in  num- 
ber. The  object  of  the  work  in  Clinton  County  was  the  determination  of  the 
type  of  tobacco  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Clinton-Lycoming 
tobacco  region.  The  experiments  in  York  County  were  inaugurated  during  the 
year  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  burning  quality  of  the  tobacco 
grown.  Earlier  and  similar  work  with  tobacco  has  been  previously  noted  (E. 
S.  R.,  34,  p.  142).  Meteorological  data  and  notes  on  crop  conditions,  together 
with  results  bearing  on  yield,  plant  measurement,  and  leaf  quality,  are  presented 
in  tables. 
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In  the  strain  selection  worlc  with  Connecticut  Seedleaf  or  Broadleaf  tobacco 
in  Lancaster  (3ounty,  the  yields  of  the  different  filler  strains  were  as  follows: 
Slaughter,  F  1,  1,910  lbs.,  Ck>oper,  R  1,  1,910  lbs.,  Espenshade,  N  1,  1,795  lbs., 
••  Weaver."  B  100,  1,738  lbs.,  Hershey,  K  1,  1,719  lbs.,  Hostetter,  D  1,  1,700  lbs., 
Ober,  J  1,  1,643  lbs.,  Hoover,  A  200,  1,624  lbs..  Pound,  H  100,  1.604  lbs.,  and 
Bnrkholder,  A  900.  1,418  lbs.  per  acre.  The  results  of  plant  measurements 
showed  that  the  leaf  dimensions  presented  no  dose  relationship  between  the  leaf 
expanse  and  the  relative  weights  of  the  cured  topped  plants. 

In  an  experiment  on  planting  distance  and  topping  height  for  cigar  tobacco, 
plants  were  placed  28  in.  apart  in  the  row  in  rows  42  in.  apart,  and  28  in. 
apart  in  the  row  in  rows  36  in.  apart  The  plants  were  topped  at  15  to  17  or 
18  leaves  for  high  topping  and  at  11  to  14  leaves  for  low  topping.  Cultivation  was 
continued  in  each  case  beyond  the  stage  of  leaf  spread  when  it  is  usually  dis- 
continued in  practice.  In  considering  the  results  of  the  three  previous  years 
with  those  of  1913,  it  appeared  that  in  all  seasons  high  topping  resulted  in  the 
highest  gross  yield,  in  two  seasons  high  topping  and  close  planting  gave  a  dis- 
tinctly greater  yield,  while  in  the  other  two  seasons  the  wider  planting  gave  a 
slightly  higher  return.  Low  topping  and  close  planting  led  to  distinctly  higher 
yields  in  three  out  of  the  four  seasons.  The  close  planted  tobacco  in  1913 
produced  10.6  per  cent  of  seconds  aa  compared  with  8.6  per  cent  for  the  wider  or 
normal  planting.  Of  the  normal  planted  tobacco  75  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
leaves  were  from  22  to  26  in.  in  length,  and  of  the  close  planted  tobacco  only  66 
per  cent  The  high  topped  plants  showed  69  per  cent  by  weight  of  long  leaves 
known  as  firsts,  and  the  low  topped,  73  per  cent  The  results  for  similar  spacing 
and  topping  tests  made  in  1913  on  a  sandy,  loam  soil  in  Clinton  County  are 
tabulated  without  conclusions. 

Fertilizer  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  Slaughter  strain  of  seedleaf 
tobacco.  Two  plats  were  fertilized  with  manure  alone  at  the  rate  of  10  tons 
per  acre,  and  two  with  the  same  application  of  manure  supplemented  with  acid 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  and  100  lbs.  per  acre, 
respectively,  in  addition.  The  average  yield  of  the  plats  treated  with  manure, 
add  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash  was  1,955  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  average 
yield  for  the  plats  treated  with  manure  alone,  1,656  lbs. 

Several  different  types  of  tobacco  were  grown  for  a  number  of  years  to  study 
the  effect  of  environmental  conditions  in  Lancaster  County  on  their  character- 
istics. The  results  are  reported  as  showing  that  the  various  strains  retained 
their  characteristic  points  of  distinction. 

Tests  in  Clinton  County  on  different  farms  with  wrapper  and  binder  strains 
In  1913  resulted  in  the  following  yields:  Local  Havana  1,605  lbs.,  Wisconsin 
Havana  1,497  lbs.,  Connecticut  Broadleaf  1,477  lbs..  Local  Havana  1,410  lbs.. 
Local  Havana  1,395  lbs..  Local  Havana  1,347  lbs.,  Connecticut  Havana  1,260  lbs., 
and  Local  Havana  1,200  lbs.  per  acre.  In  tests  with  other  wrapper  varieties 
it  was  found  that  seed  from  shade-grown  Cuban  planted  in  the  open  produced 
leaves  too  short  and  heavy  for  wrapper  purposes.  The  yields  secured  in  this 
test  were  as  follows:  Halliday  Havana,  primed,  1,912  lbs.,  Halliday  Havana, 
cut  1,425  lbs.,  Connecticut  Havana  1,294  lbs.,  and  Shade-grown  Cuban  (seed 
from  Connecticut)  750  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  influenee  of  suckering*  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of  tobacco,  H.  R. 
Kbatbill  {Pemuylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  574,  S75). — ^An  experiment  was 
made  on  two  plats  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  suckering  tobacco.  A  difference 
of  380  lbs.  of  cured  leaf  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  suckered  plants  was  secured 
with  a  difference  in  quality  in  favor  of  suckering  even  greater  than  the  difter- 
enoe  In  yield. 
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Influence  of  time  of  toppinsr  upon  distance  between  leaves  on  the  stalk, 
H.  R.  Kbatbill  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  RpL  1914,  pp.  375-^877). — ObaervatioDS 
were  made  in  1913  upon  64  plants  of  the  Slaughter  strain  of  Pennsylvania 
Broadleaf  similar  in  size,  uniformity,  and  vigor.  Sixteen  plants  were  tolled 
as  soon  as  the  first  bud  was  visible,  16  at  the  stige  of  development  half-way 
between  the  time  when  the  first  bud  had  appeared  and  the  time  when  tbe  first 
blossom  appeared,  16  when  the  first  fiower  a]H>eAred,  and  16  were  allowed  to 
mature  seed.    All  topped  plants  were  topped  to  15  good  leaves. 

The  data  presented  in  tables  indicate  that  the  ston  continues  to  elongate  even 
after  the  first  flower  appears  but  that  the  portion  bearing  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  leaf  make&  the  greater  increase  in  length.  From  the  time  the  first  bud 
appeared  both  portions  of  the  stem  seemed  to  elongate,  the  portion  bearins  the 
first  to  the  eighth  leaf  making  the  slightly  larger  increase.  Topping  aK>eared 
to  arrest  growth,  affecting  to  the  greatest  extent  the  portion  bearing  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  leaf.  A  distinct  increase  in  the  length  of  the  intemodes  was 
observed  after  the  time  the  first  blid  appeared,  the  average  increase  between 
neighboring  leaves  of  the  first  to  the  eighth  leaf  being  0.183  in.  or  20.8  per  cent, 
and  of  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  leaf  0.13  in.  or  10.4  per  cent 

White  Burley  tobacco,  I.  S.  CkM>K  and  C  H.  ScHsaiFFius  {West  Virffmia  Sta, 
Bui,  152  {1916),  pp.  S-20,  ftgt.  6). — Cultural  directions,  including  soil  selection 
and  preparation,  rotations,  transplanting,  cultivation,  topping,  selection  of 
seed  plants,  harvesting,  curing,  stripping,  and  grading  are  given,  and  the  re- 
sults of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  are  reported.  The  work  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Introduced  varieties  of  White  Ourley  grown  from  selected  seed  gave  promise 
of  proving  superior  to  the  standard  variety  grown  in  the  State.  The  results 
of  several  fertilizer  tests  indicated  that  nitrogen  infiuences  the  yields  of  tobacco 
in  the  State  more  than  does  either  potash  or  pho^horic  acid.  A  combination 
of  all  three  plant  food  constituents  produced  the  highest  average  yi^d,  and 
an  application  of  about  700  lbs.  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  was  found  profitable.  In  one  test  conducted  for 
two  years  the  use  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  gave  the  best  results 
of  all  fertilizer  materials  applied.  The  approximate  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
tobacco,  including  the  use  of  1  ton  of  ground  limestone,  200  lbs.  each  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  potassium  sulphate,  and  800  lbs.  of  add  phosphate  was  determined 
as  itemized  at  $66.50. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Canada,  F.  Ghaxlan  {Canada  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  25,  t. 
«er.,  pp.  29,  figs.  8). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  in  a  popular  manner  the  different 
phases  of  tobacco  culture,  such  as  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  soiL 
the  use  of  hotbeds,  cultural  methods,  harvesting,  curing,  fermentation,  and 
marketing. 

Wheat  experiments,  G.  O.  WnxiAiis  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  298  {1916),  pp.  W- 
484,  figs.  19). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  experiments  with  wheat 
covering  the  period  from  1887  to  1915,  most  of  the  work  having  been  done  the 
last  15  years.  The  experiments  included  soil  treatment,  methods  of  seeding, 
tests  of  varieties,  variety  improvement  by  means  of  pure  line  selection,  and 
milling  and  baking  tests.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  on  the  station  farm  at 
Wooster,  but  results  secured  at  Golumbus,  at  the  district  experiment  farms  at 
Strongsville,  Qermantown,  Garpenter,  and  Findlay,  and  at  the  county  experiment 
farms  in  Paulding,  Miami,  Hamilton,  and  Glermont  counties  are  also  r^K>rted. 

Wheat  without  fertilizer  treatment  in  a  5-year  rotation  with  corn,  oats,  clover, 
and  timothy  averaged  42  per  cent  higher  in  yield,  and  In  a  3-year  rotation  with 
com  and  potatoes  50  per  cent  higher  than  wheat  receiving  no  fertilizers  in 
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conttnuooB  cultare  Ab  compared  with  com,  wheat  declined  leas  in  yield  when 
grown  continuously  without  fertilizers,  and  as  compared  with  corn  and  potatoes 
in  3-year  rotations  without  fertilizers  showed  greater  hardiness  and  persistence. 

In  fertilizer  experiments  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
160  lbs.  per  acre  on  wheat  and  820  lbs.  pei  rotation  at  Wooster  and  Strongsville 
and  of  120  lbs.  on  wheat  and  240  lbs.  per  rotation  at  Qermantown  and  Car- 
penter. Muriate  of  potash  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre  on  wheat 
and  200  lbs.  per  rotation  at  Wooster  and  Strongsville  and  20  lbs.  per  acre 
on  wheat  and  40  lbs.  per  rotation  at  Oermantown  and  Carpenter.  Nitrate  of 
soda  and  dried  blood  were  given  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  per  acre, 
respectively,  on  wheat,  an  equivalent  of  480  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  rotation 
at  Wooster  and  Strongsville  and  at  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  on  wheat  and  160  lbs.  per 
rotation  at  Germantown  and  Carpenter.  Barnyard  manure  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  4  tons  per  acre  on  wheat  and  of  8  tons  per  rotation  at  Wooster  and 
Strongsville  and  of  5  tons  per  acre  at  Germantown  and  Carpenter.  In  ar- 
riving at  the  financial  results,  corn  was  valued  at  60  cts.  per  bu.,  oats  at  83i 
cts.,  wheat  at  90  cts.,  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  com  stover  at  $4,  and  straw  at  $2. 
The  add  phosphate  was  valued  at  $14  per  ton,  muriate  of  potash  at  $50,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  at  $60.  The  extra  cost  of  harvesting  the  increase  of  crops  was 
placed  at  10  cts.  per  bu.  for  cereals  and  $1  per  ton  for  hay.  In  the  fertilizer 
tests  at  Wooster,  Strongsville,  Germantown,  and  Carpenter  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus alone  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  from  4.85  to  8  bu.  per  acre,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  from  6.2  to  9.19  bu.,  and  phosphorus,  potassium,  and 
nitrogen  from  8.77  to  16.2  bu.  Based  on  all  the  crops  of  the  rotation  and 
taking  into  account  the  fertilizer  cost  and  the  expense  of  harvesting  the  in- 
ciease,  the  average  annual  net  value  per  acre  of  the  Increase  from  the  use  of 
phoflphorus  at  the  four  points  was  $2.87,  from  phosphorus  and  potassium,  $3.21 ; 
and  from  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitrogen,  $2.60.  The  cost  of  the  nitrogen 
in  commercial  forms  did  not  Justify  its  use  in  the  growing  of  cereals.  In 
these  experiments  manure  gave  a  return  of  more  than  $3  per  ton  without  proper 
reinforcement  with  phosphorus,  while  in  other  experiments  at  the  station  a 
return  of  more  than  $4  per  ton  has  been  secured. 

The  use  of  1  ton  of  burnt  lime  or  2  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  once 
In  five  years  on  the  acid  soil  at  Wooster  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  2.11  bu. 
per  acre  as  a  10-year  average.  The  lime  increased  the  value  of  all  crops  in 
rotation  from  $6.17  to  $27.41  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  fertilizer  treatment 
The  average  gain  for  lime  per  rotation  was  $16.47  per  acre.  No  treatment  of 
the  soil  with  fertilizers  or  manure  rendered  lime  unnecessary. 

Plowing  15  in.  deep  showed  a  gain  of  0.43  bu.  per  acre  over  plowing  7.5  in. 
deep,  and  ordinary  plowing  with  subsoiling  showed  a  gain  of  1.04  bu.  of  wheat 
over  ordinary  plowing  alone.  Neither  deep  plowing  nor  subsoiling  proved  prof- 
itable on  the  Wooster  silt  loam  soil. 

The  results  from  broadcasting  and  drilling  seed  varied  widely  with  the  sea- 
son. As  an  average  of  five  seasons  the  gain  for  drilling  was  3.8  bu.  per  acre. 
No  difference  in  yield  was  found  between  drilling  1  in.  and  2  in.  deep,  and  a 
8-ln.  depth  showed  but  a  slight  decline.  As  an  average  of  three  tests  with 
the  same  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  cross-drilling  gave  an  average  gain  of 
0.76  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre  over  drilling  one  way. 

The  results  of  making  nine  different  seedings  of  wheat  at  intervals  of  one 
week,  beginning  September  1  and  ending  October  26,  for  a  period  of  14  years, 
were  in  favor  of  the  seedings  made  September  21  and  22,  with  the  seedings  on 
September  28  and  29  standing  next,  and  those  of  September  14  and  15  third. 
The  results  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  from  8  to  10  pk.  of  seed  per  acre  and 
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extending  over  a  period  of  17  yean  witb  10  different  varieties  showed  tbat 
8  pk.  per  acre  proved  most  profitable,  the  use  of  9  plE.  standing  second,  and  of 
6  pic.  third. 

No  important  differences  in  yield  were  found  In  comparing  heavy  kernels 
of  seed  wheat  with  light  kernels  with  sach  variations  in  weight  as  can  be 
secured  with  the  ordinary  fftnnlng  mlU.  With  hand-selected  seed  of  pure  line 
strains  with  variations  in  weight  of  100  per  cent  or  more,  important  Increases 
In  yield  were  obtained  from  the  heavy  kernels. 

Of  the  varieties  tested  for  18  years  the  following,  mentioned  in  decreasing 
ordor  of  yidd,  gave  the  best  results:  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Nigger,  Poole, 
Olpsy,  Valley,  Harvest  King,  Mealy,  Gold  Ck>ln,  Hickman,  and  Nixon.  Daw- 
son Golden  Chaff,  Mealy,  and  Gold  Coin  are  reported  as  of  inferior  mllUng  and 
baking  quality.  Variety  tests  conducted  the  last  el^t  years  and  including  five 
of  the  newer  varieties  not  in  the  trial  above  mentioned  showed  Portage,  Dawson 
Golden  Chaff,  Gold  Coin,  Gladden,  Trumbull,  Early  Red  Clawaon,  Harvest 
King,  Bed  Wave,  Hickman,  and  Poole,  given  In  decreasing  order,  to  have  be»i 
the  highest  yielders.  New  varieties  recommended  to  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
1  pk.  per  acre  were  found  to  require  as  heavy  sending  as  the  old  standard 
varieties. 

In  following  the  pure  line  method  of  selection  decided  differences  in  winter 
resistance,  stiffness  of  straw,  yield  of  grain,  and  breadmaking  qualities  are 
reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  progeny  of  individual  heads  selected  from 
(»rdinary  varieties  of  wheat 

Some  lessons  from  the  wheat  crop  of  1915,  C.  B.  THoainB  {Mo.  BuL  Ohio 
8ta,,  1  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  2i5-0i7).— Land  growing  wheat  continuously  v^thout 
fertilization  since  1894  yielded  10  bu.  per  acre  in  1915,  this  being  the  largest 
yield  in  12  years.  The  average  production  wlttiout  fertilizers  for  the  22 
years  was  raised  to  7.5  bu.  per  acre.  An  annual  dressing  of  5  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  per  acre  increased  the  yield  to  23.8  bu.  for  1915,  and  to  18  bu.  for  the 
22  years,  and  480  lbs.  of  complete  fertilizer  raised  the  yields  to  22.6  bu.  and 
19.3  bu.,  respectively. 

Wheat  without  fertilizer  treatment  grown  in  a  3-year  rotation  with  com 
and  clover  since  1898  yielded  17.3  bu.  in  1915,  and  an  average  of  11.9  bu. 
for  the  18  years.  Where  only  the  com  in  this  3-year  rotation  received  8  tons 
of  barnyard  manure  per  acre,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  1915  was  24  bu.,  the  18-year 
average  being  20.7  bu.  Manure  applied  at  this  rate  but  dusted  with  40  lbs. 
of  add  phosphate  per  ton  gave  a  yield  of  29.8  bu.  per  acre  in  1915  and  an 
average  of  2a6  bu.  for  the  18  years. 

In  another  d-year  rotation  including  clover  and  begun  in  1894,  wheat  fol- 
lowed potatoes.  In  this  test  the  unfertilized  wheat  yielded  33.7  bu.  per  acre 
in  1915,  and  averaged  26  bu.  for  the  21  years.  Where  both  potatoes  and  wheat 
received  160  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  on  each  crop,  the  wheat  yield  rose  to  39 
bu.  in  1915  with  an  average  of  35.4  bu.  for  the  entire  period.  The  addition  to 
the  add  phosphate  of  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  each  for  potatoes  and 
wheat  Increased  the  yield  to  40.7  bu.  in  1915  and  to  35.6  bu.  for  the  entire 
period.  A  further  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  80  lbs.  per  acre  on  potatoes 
and  160  lbs.  on  wheat,  raised  the  wheat  yield  for  1915  to  43.2  bu.  and  for  the 
21  years  to  37.7  bu.  This  was  the  same  fertilizer  application  that  raised  the 
continuously  grown  wheat  from  7.5  to  19.3  bu. 

In  a  5-year  rotation  with  com,  oats,  dover,  and  timothy,  wheat  without 
fertilizer  treatment  yielded  8.7  bu.  per  acre  in  1915  and  10.6  bu.  as  the  22-year 
average  on  land  that  had  never  been  limed,  as  compared  with  15  bu.  for  1915 
and  11.7  bu.  for  the  22  years  on  land  which  had  received  a  ton  of  quicklime 
per  acre  in  1003  and  2  tons  of  ground  limestone  10  years  later.    Acid  phosphate 
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at  the  rate  of  160  lbs.  per  acre  increased  the  yield  for  1915  to  18.6  bu.  on  the 
nnlimed  land  and  to  20  bn.  on  the  limed  land.  One  hundred  lbs.  nmriato  of 
potash  added  to  the  acid  phosphate  produced  a  further  increase  of  a  bushel 
per  acre  for  the  22  years  in  both  cases,  and  the  complete  fertilizer  in  the  same 
quantities  given  for  the  experiments  above  described  increased  the  yield  for 
1915  to  83  bu.  on  both  unlimed  and  limed  land  and  to  27.5  bu.  for  the  22-year 
average,  the  nitrate  of  soda  partly  taking  the  place  of  lime. 

In  addition  to  these  plat  experiments,  a  40-acre  field  at  the  station  has 
grown  10  acres  of  wheat  annually  for  22  years  in  a  4-year  rotation  with  corn» 
oats,  and  clover.  The  first  10  years  the  wheat  land  was  top-dressed  before 
seeding  with  about  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  and  the  10-year 
average  yield  was  20  bu.  Then  the  manure  was  reinforced  with  about  40  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  per  ton  and  spread  on  clover  sod  which  was  plowed  under 
for  corn.  The  corn  received  a  dressing  of  about  1.5  tons  of  limestone  per  acre 
and  the  wheat  received  850  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  made  up  of  steamed 
bone  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  with  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  added  in  April  if  the  growth  was  not  too  rank.  The  wheat  yield  on  this 
field  for  1915  was  nearly  86  bu.,  and  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  years 
34  bu.  per  acre. 

HOBTICTJLTTTKE. 

[Beport  of  horticultoral  investiflrations],  W.  H.  Lawxence  and  S.  B.  John- 
son (Arizona  8ia.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  5S9-65t)»—A  progress  report  on  various  lines 
of  work  for  the  year. 

Studies  with  processed  fabrics  prepared  for  use  in  protecting  citrus  trees 
during  injurious  low  temperatures  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  48)  were  continued,  and 
observations  reported  as  to  semitransparency,  air-tightness  of  covers,  radiation 
of  heat  from  covers,  distribution  of  heat,  nnd  changes  of  temperature  due  to 
wind  currents  under  covers. 

The  results  are  given  of  fruit-thinning  experiments  conducted  with  a  number 
of  young  date  trees.  These  results,  together  with  observations  and  study  of 
the  Infiuence  of  thinning  fruit  on  old  trees,  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

**  The  date  palm  is  a  plant  having  a  natural  method  of  thinning  fruit  The 
fruit  begins  to  drop  shortly  after  pollination  takes  place  and  continues  long 
after  the  reduction  to  one  of  the  three  carpels  occurring  in  each  floral  cup,  some- 
times continuing  into  the  harvest  period.  Trees  not  bearing  a  maximum  crop 
will  mature  fruit  to  size  and  quality  with  little  or  no  change  in  earliness  of 
ripening.  Natural  methods  of  thinning  fruit  early  in  the  season  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  berry,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the 
bunch,  than  is  induced  by  artificial  removal  of  a  number  of  berries  later  in  the 
season  following  natural  thinning.  Artificial  thinning  may  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage only  after  the  bearing  cflfiacity  of  a  tree  has  been  determined. 

"Thinning  may  be  done  most  effectively  and  quickly  by  the  removal  of  an 
entire  fruiting  branch.  This  method  not  only  increases  the  weight  of  the  berry 
but  of  the  entire  bunch,  including  the  brush.  Thinning  may  be  done  profitably 
when  the  tree  is  carrying  in  excess  of  a  maximum  load.  Under  these  condi- 
tions bunches  with  one-half  the  spikes  removed  begin  to  ripen  their  fruit  earlier 
than  the  nonpruned  bunches,  which  come  second  in  order,  while  those  with  one- 
half  of  each  spike  removed  mature  the  fruit  more  slowly.  In  general,  fruit  of 
inferior  size  occurs  on  the  slender-stemmed  bunches,  bearing  weak  branches.*' 

In  a  cultural  test  of  winter  radishes  the  white  varieties  gave  the  best  results. 
For  rate  of  maturity  and  length  of  time  the  roots  continue  to  grow  and  remain 
edible.  White  Icicle  was  the  first  choice. 
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Some  data  are  given  on  the  range  of  soil  temperatares  during  the  season,  and 
the  importance  of  using  such  records  to  determine  dates  for  planting,  methods 
of  irrigation,  and  rate  of  growth  of  vegetables  until  edible  maturity  Is  pointed 
out 

Observations  and  data  secured  frmn  experiments  in  the  station's  European 
and  American  grape  vineyard  during  the  fruiting  seasons  of  1914  and  1915  are 
here  summarized  under  the  general  lieadlngs  of  bearing  habits  of  the  plant 
systems  of  pruning,  yields  per  season,  date  of  blooming,  weight  of  average  size 
bunches,  date  of  picking,  decrease  in  size  of  berries,  decrease  in  number  of 
berries  per  ounce,  comparison  of  yields  for  separate  pickings  from  all  hills  of 
each  variety,  and  yield  of  fruit 

In  an  olive  orchard  planted  late  in  March  and  early  in  April,  1914,  it  was 
noticed  early  in  May  that  many  of  the  trees  were  discolored.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  month  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cankered  areas  was  noted,  but  all 
attempts  to  isolate  an  organism  gave  negative  results.  A  further  study  showed 
that  the  trouble  made  its  aiH>earance  on  the  trees  first  on  the  south  or  south- 
west side  and  near  the  ground. 

Some  experimental  work  was  carried  on  in  which  plantings  were  made  under 
various  conditions,  and  it  was  found  that  sun  scald  of  newly  planted  olive  trees 
occurs  under  certain  conditions.  Small,  weak-growing  trees  usually  died  before 
sun  scalding  took  place,  while  large  growing  stems  were  not  affected.  Shading 
the  trees  did  not  prevent  sun  scald,  while  flooding  with  irrigation  water  and 
the  use  of  hot  soil  as  a  surface  mulch,  with  subirrigation,  favored  the  scalding. 
Medium-sized  trees  that  gave  up  their  water  slowly  were  found  most  susceptible 
to  the  injury.  Scalding  took  place  only  during  periods  of  intense  heat  and 
under  average  field  conditions  is  limited  to  the  area  Just  above  the  ground. 
Fall,  winter,  or  early  spring  planting  is  deemed  more  desirable  than  late  spring 
planting,  and  trees  should  be  headed  back  at  the  time  of  planting  in  order  to 
reduce  the  evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 

Beport  of  the  horticultural  department,  J.  B.  Higgins  {HawaU  8ta.  Rpt, 
1915,  pp.  20-27,  pU,  2). — ^The  work  of  the  department  was  continued  along 
lines  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  741). 

The  station  is  cooperating  in  experiments  in  Florida  and  in  Oalifomia  with 
the  view  of  extending  the  culture  of  litchi  ilAtehi  chinensis).  Some  successful 
experiments  in  transporting  these  short-lived  seeds  under  refrigeration  from 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  by  ordinary  express  and  by  mail  in  moist 
sphagnum  moss  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  various  localities  in  California 
are  noted.  All  of  this  seed  germinated  well,  thus  indicating  that  litchi  seeds 
may  be  transported  where  refrigeration  for  fruit  is  available. 

In  the  work  with  mangoes  some  preliminary  studies  have  been  made  on  the 
flowers  of  certain  varieties  and  on  methods  of  pollination.  Several  mango 
seedlings  less  than  nine  months  old,  which  had  been  grafted  by  inarching,  were 
found  to  be  producing  flower  clusters  above  the  point  of  union,  and  in  most 
cases  the  scion  also  was  flowering.  The  mango  tree  ordinarily  does  not  flower 
until  it  is  from  five  to  six  years  old.  No  cause  is  ascribed  for  these  phenomena, 
except  the  grafting.  An  instance  of  bud  mutation  is  r^K>rted  in  which  a  single 
branch  of  one  of  the  trees  bearing  green  fruit  produced  a  pink  fruit  rather 
smaller  in  size  than  fhe  regular  type  but  otherwise  resembling  the  variety. 
Bark  grafting  the  mango,  wliich  has  previously  been  successfully  applied  by  the 
Porto  Rico  Bxperiment  Station,  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted  under  Hawaiian 
conditions  to  the  work  of  top  grafting  established  trees.  The  process  is  here 
described. 
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In  the  work  with  avocados  the  Macdonald,  the  parent  tree  of  many  of  the 
round,  hard-shelled  winter  seedlings,  has  attracted  some  attention  by  its 
remarkable  keeping  qualities.  The  fruits  were  kept  in  the  horticultural  labor- 
atory for  16  days  without  any  refrigeration,  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  time 

In  the  work  of  propagating  the  avocado,  scion  budding  has  given  satisfactory 
results.  The  scions  are  inserted  in  a  T-shaped  incision  similar  to  that  made 
for  shield  budding,  only  much  larger.  After  being  tied  in  place  the  budded 
scion  la  waxed  with  a  firm  grafting  wax  which  will  not  run  when  heated  by  the 
snn.  This  method  is  considered  to  be  advantageous  as  a  means  of  propagating 
from  old  bearing  trees  which  frequently  do  not  produce  good  bud  wood  unless 
severely  cut  back.  It  may  also  be  used  to  work  branches  of  considerable  size. 
Observations  of  apparently  multiple-stemmed  seedling  avocados  showed  that 
such  seedlings  have  a  single  central  stem,  the  other  stems  arising  from  buds 
on  this  stem  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  in  many  cases  within  the 
seed. 

The  work  of  breeding  papayas  was  resumed  along  lines  previously  noted. 
A  number  of  crosses  and  close  pollinations  have  been  made  to  secure  informa- 
tion on  questions  arising  in  earlier  work. 

In  the  citrus  orchard  many  varieties  are  now  in  bearing  and  making  a  satis- 
factory growth.  Practically  all  of  these  varieties  have  been  introduced  as  bud 
wood  and  worked  upon  home-grown  stocks. 

In  view  of  the  claim  by  some  manufacturers  that  a  blend  of  the  oil  of  kukui 
{Aleuriiea  tnolucoana)  and  of  the  China  wood  oil  {A.  fordii)  is  preferable  to 
either  one,  some  work  was  undertaken  by  V.  S.  Holt  in  hybridizing  these  species 
with  the  idea  that  the  new  forms  might  combine  the  desired  characters  in  a 
way  superior  to  either  of  the  parents.  A  number  of  fruits  from  these  cross 
pollinations  have  been  secured. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  station's  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  and 
extension  work  in  horticulture. 

A  variety  test  of  tomatoes,  G.  B.  Mtsbs  (Pmiwylvania  6ta,  Rpt.  1914,  pp. 
461-492). — ^In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  146)  tabular 
data  are  given  on  a  test  of  different  strains  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
With  a  few  exceptions  each  variety  recorded  has  been  tested  for  three  years. 
The  varieties  are  classified  according  to  their  period  of  maturity,  described,  and 
discussed  with  reference  to  their  quality  and  commercial  importance. 

Influence  of  dynamiting  on  soils,  W.  R.  WHnc  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt 
1914,  PP-  445-457). —In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  B..  S4,  p.  125) 
the  second  year's  results  are  given  from  those  dynamiting  experiments,  which 
were  conducted  in  orchards.  Although  these  results  are  not  considered  conclu- 
sive thus  far,  they  indicate,  as  in  the  previous  year,  that  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  dynamite  as  a  soil  improver  is  limited.  In  these  experiments  no  im- 
portant gains  have  as  yet  been  derived  from  its  use  either  with  newly-planted 
apple  trees  or  with  mature  trees. 

.  Irrigation,  R.  W.  Allen  (Oregon  8ta„  Rpt  Hood  River  8ta.,  1915,  pp.  24-26, 
fig.  1). — Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  irrigating  orchards,  both  where 
cover  crops  are  used  and  where  dean  tillage  la  practiced. 

Cover  crops,  C.  I.  Lewis  and  R.  W.  Allen  (Oregon  fifto.,  Rpt  Hood  River 
Bta.,  1915,  p.  29). — ^Notes  are  given  of  a  test  of  various  cover  crops  on  a  number 
of  distinct  soil  types  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  crops  tested  include  field  peas, 
horse  bean,  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  spring  or  common  vetch,  woolly-podded 
vetch,  purple  vetch,  and  bitter  vetch. 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  winter  only  the  crimson  clover  and  hairy  vetch  sur- 
vived and  made  satisfactory  growth  to  be  of  value  for  green  manuring.    The 
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authors  point  out,  howeyer,  that  field  peas  may  be  grown  in  tbe  apring  for 
green  manure  as  well  as  for  forage  or  for  grain.  Orimson  clover  reaches  tbe 
proper  size  for  uae  as  green  manure  too  late  in  the  spring  to  be  of  very  great 
▼alue.  Of  the  newer  vetches— woolly-podded,  bitter,  and  purple — the  first  two 
are  promising  but  do  not  appear  to  be  much  more  hardy  than  spring  vetdi. 
Spring  vetch  succeeds  well  in  ordinary  years  and,  unlike  hairy  vetch,  the  seed 
is  cheap  and  easily  obtained,  hence  it  will  of  necessity  be  most  generally  used. 

Besults  from  axperiments  on  coltural  methods,  cover  crops,  and  fertiUaa- 
tion  in  apple  orehards,  J.  P.  Stbwabt  (PeniMvlvania  8ta.  Rpt.  191Jk^  pp.  tn- 
4S8). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  on  this  subject  (B.  S.  R^  34,  p.  148) 
the  author  reviews  some  of  the  more  practical  results  secured  from  certain 
of  the  orchard  fertiliser  experiments.  The  principal  results  from  the  otho- 
orchard  experiments  of  the  station  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

The  results  secured  from  cultural  methods  in  the  younger  orchards  are, 
in  general,  not  materially  different  from  those  previously  given.  Some  of  tlie 
recent  results  In  the  more  mature  orchards,  however,  conflict  with  previous 
results,  the  tillage  and  cover  crop  plats  giving  the  best  yield  in  some  cases 
and  mulched  trees  the  best  yield  in  other  cases.  In  the  latter  cases  definite 
amounts  of  plant  food  have  also  been  added  to  both  the  cultural  plats  and 
the  mulched  plats.  Tree  growth  has  continued  to  be  decidedly  greater  throni^ 
out  the  experiment  for  the  tillage  and  cover  crop  treatment^ 

Observations  on  the  experiments  as  a  whole  appear  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  obtaining  practically  annual  crops  from  such  supposedly  refractory 
biennial  bearers  as  the  Baldwin,  York  Imperial,  Spy,  and  Tompkins  King, 
provided  the  conditions  are  made  right.  The  results  also  indicate  that  annual 
tillage  should  be  done  with  double-action  disks  or  cutaways  or  their  equivalent 
in  preference  to  regular  plows,  wherever  the  soil  conditions  will  permit 

In  one  experiment,  here  noted,  the  influence  of  fertilization  surpassed  that  of 
cultural  methods  as  regards  yield.  The  application  of  nitrogen  with  phosphate 
to  sod  or  of  manure  to  sod  gave  strikingly  greater  yields  than  sod  mulch  or  till- 
age and  cover  crop  methods  of  culture.  Phosphate  with  potash  applied  to  sod 
gave  a  material  gain  over  sod  alone  but  was  less  effective  in  influencing  the 
yield  than  sod  mulch  or  tillage  and  cover  crop. 

From  the  results  secured  in  this  work  to  date  a  general  fertillEer  formula 
carrying  about  80  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen,  50  lbs.  of  actual  phosphoric  acid, 
and  from  25  to  50  lbs.  of  actual  potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre 
to  bearing  trees,  is  recommended.  Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  need  of 
adjusting  the  fertilizer  to  individual  orchards. 

Intercrops  for  apple  orchards,  J.  P.  Stewabt  (Pennsylvania  8ia.  Rpt  1914, 
pp.  439-445).— In  this  paper  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  Intei^ 
crops  in  reducing  the  cost  of  young  orchards  and  gives  concise  directions  for 
growing  the  various  intercrops  in  the  orchards. 

The  influence  of  nitrogen  upon  the  vl^or  and  production  of  devitalized 
apple  trees,  G.  I.  Lewis  and  R.  W.  Allen  (Oreffon  fifto.,  Rpt,  Hood  River  Sta., 
1915,  pp.  5-19,  pi.  1,  figt.  4). — Further  results  are  given  of  some  of  the  station's 
orchard  fertilizer  experiments  in  which  the  Ingredients  are  being  applied 
both  in  the  dry  form  and  in  solution  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  235). 

The  present  report  deals  specifically  with  the  effects  of  nitrogen,  which 
is  the  only  element  that  has  given  results.  In  the  previous  year's  work 
braefidal  results  were  secured  by  spraying  trees  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  caustic  soda,  thus  confirming  the  results  reported  by  Ballard 
and  Volck  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  840).  Subsequent  experiments,  however,  lead  the 
authors  to  conclude  that  the  real  reason  why  better  results  were  secured 
from  spraying  nitrate  of  soda  than  applying  It  in  the  dry  form  was  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  nitrogen  sprayed  on  the  trees  was  dissolved  and  reached  the 
roots,  whereas  the  nitrates  spread  on  the  ground  were  added  in  May  when 
the  ground  was  dry,  hence  did  not  dissolve  and  reach  the  roots.  In  order 
to  secure  benefit  from  the  nitrates  they  should  be  applied  during  the  early 
part  of  March  when  the  ground  Is  sufficiently  moist  to  dissolve  them  and  alao 
before  the  trees  come  into  bloom.  Nitrogen  applied  at  this  time  has  been  found 
to  cause  a  larger  percentage  of  set  of  fruit  In  April,  an  important  change  in  the 
character  of  the  foliage,  and  a  stimulation  of  the  wood  growth. 

The  experiments  indicate  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  Is 
more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  formerly  believed  and  that  its  benefits  will 
extend  over  into  the  second  season  and  perhaps  longer.  The  best  method 
of  applying  nitrate  of  soda  to  orchards  is  to  spread  the  dry  crystals  broadcast 
on  the  ground  under  the  trees  and  harrowing  soon  after  applying.  Six  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  equal  to  about  1  lb.  of  actual  nitrogen,  applied  to  a  mature 
bearing  tree  is  believed  to  be  ample  to  restore  seriously  weakened  trees  to  a 
normal  condition.  This  amount  should  be  reduced  one-half  the  second  year,  the 
station's  experiments  showing  that  a  full  pound  of  nitrogen  applied  the  second 
year  produced  too  much  wood  growth  and  too  much  fruit  that  was  undercolored 
and  oversized.  The  cost  of  furnishing  the  required  nltrc»gen  at  the  rate  recom- 
mended was  $16  an  acre. 

The  above  amounts  of  fertilizer  are  recommended  for  use  only  on  trees 
which  are  in  a  somewhat  run  down  condition  as  Indicated  by  thin  foliage, 
weak  wood  growth,  small  fruit,  and  the  presence  of  certain  physiological 
troubles,  such  as  "fruit  pit,"  Uttle  leaf,  die-back,  etc. 

Further  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  to  confirm  these  conclusions  as  a 
whole. 

The  authors  point  out  that  nitrate  of  soda  does  not  exert  much  influence 
on  the  soil,  and  therefore  in  order  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
in  many  orchards  it  is  necessary  to  add  organic  matter.  During  the  last  two 
years  those  orchards  which  have  used  clover  and  alfalfa  in  the  presence  of 
sufficient  moisture  have  shown  a  strong  Improvement.  The  use  of  these  legu- 
minous crops  should  be  dispensed  with  for  a  while  and  systematic  clean  culture 
practiced  when  signs  of  over  stimulation  appear. 

Condition  of  root  system  of  apple  trees  in  the  Hood  Biver  district,  R.  W. 
Allen  (Oregon  8ta.,  Rpt  Hood  River  fifto.,  1915,  pp.  20-24,  fifft.  2).— The  results 
are  given  of  a  preliminary  investigation  started  in  1913  to  determine  in  a 
general  way  the  condition  of  the  root  system  of  apple  trees  in  orchards  varying 
In  age  and  under  different  cultural  treatment 

In  the  orchards  examined  many  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  trees  were  dead, 
this  condition  being  worse  in  old  orchards  kept  under  clean  cultivation  and 
without  irrigation.  Sod  culture  without  irrigation  was  very  similar  in  result 
to  that  of  continuous  clean  culture,  but  the  conditions,  as  a  whole,  were  worse 
where  shallow  implements  of  tillage  had  been  used.  Sod  culture  in  which 
clover  had  been  grown  with  irrigation  showed  the  soil  and  roots  of  trees  to 
be  in  very  good  condition. 

"Fruit  pit'*  was  found  to  be  worse  under  the  worst  conditions  of  the  soil 
and  upon  trees  having  root  systems  in  the  most  critical  condition.  In  less 
serious  conditions  of  soil  the  roots  of  "pit"  trees  were  either  normal  in  vigor 
or  nearly  so.  Winter  injury  appeared  to  be  most  prevalent  on  soils  of  poor  con- 
dition, but  no  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  seriousness  of  the  trouble 
and  the  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  investigation  as  a  whole 
strongly  indicates  that  the  weak  and  yellow  condition  of  the  trees,  much  of 
68270*— No.  ( 
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the  fruit  pit,  and  winter  injury  now  so  prevalent  in  the  orchards  are  doe  to 
drought  and  improper  fertilisation. 

Winter  injury  to  apple  tree  roots  (Wi$ootuin  8ta,  B%L  268  (1916),  pp.  15, 
16). — Observations  made  by  the  horticultural  department  on  root  killing  of 
apple  trees  show  that  when  there  is  a  blanket  of  snow  upon  the  ground  even 
excessive  variations  in  air  temperatures  do  not  cause  much  fluctuation  in  soil 
temperatures ;  hence  cover  crops  which  hold  the  snow  aid  in  preventing  winter- 
killing. 

The  results  of  one  year's  work  further  indicate  that  the  roots  arising  from 
scions  of  hardy  varieties  of  apples  can  withstand  greater  cold  than  roots  of 
equal  size  developing  from  the  stock.  (3onsiderable  difference  existed  in  the 
ability  of  scion  roots  of  different  varieties  to  resist  low  temperatures.  Sdon 
roots  of  the  Wealthy,  for  instance,  are  much  hardier  than  those  of  the  North- 
western Greening.  J.  G.  Moore  of  the  station  has  observed  that  ordinarily  no 
scion  roots  are  produced  the  first  year.  Usually  those  produced  the  second  season 
are  small,  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  S-year-old  apple  stock  bad  any  scion 
root  development  Coasequently  too  much  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon 
the  development  of  scion  roots  by  young  trees  as  a  factor  to  enable  the  trees 
to  resist  winter  conditions. 

Bipeninfir  of  grrowing  parts  of  orchard  trees  and  shrubbery,  A.  D.  Selbt 
(Jfo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  {1916),  No.  7.  pp.  206-208,  fig.  i ) .—Attention  is  called  to 
the  danger  of  the  unripened  condition  of  orchard  trees  and  shrubbery  due  to 
various  causes,  with  suggestions  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood  so  that  winter 
injury  does  not  follow.  Among  the  causes  of  the  unripened  condition  are 
heavy  manuring,  excessive  pruning,  late  cultivation,  defoliation  by  leaf  spot 
and  other  fungi,  etc. 

Suggested  grades  for  peaches,  M.  A.  Buocb  and  C.  H.  Connobs  {New  JerBoy 
8ta9.  arc.  58  (1916),  pp.  8,  fifft.  4). — ^In  continuation  of  suggestions  relative  to 
grading  peaches  given  in  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p. 
639),  the  experience  gained  during  1915  Ls  included  in  the  present  circular. 
A  descriptive  outline  for  standard  varieties  is  given  showing  the  amount  of 
color  these  varieties  should  have  to  be  classed  as  "  fancy  "  fruit 

Horticultural  observations  in  Porto  Bioo,  Cuba,  and  Florida  in  relation 
to  the  horticulture  of  Hawaii,  J.  E.  Higgins  {Hatoaii  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  58-7S, 
pl».  3). — A  comparative  study  of  the  fmit  industries  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
Florida,  with  special  reference  to  similar  industries  in  Hawaii.  The  fruits 
considered  include  the  pineapple,  citrus  fruits,  the  avocado,  and  the  mango. 
Information  is  given  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  industries,  cultural  methods, 
principal  diseases  and  fusects,  and  marketing. 

FOKESTBT. 

Third  biennial  report  of  the  state  forester,  1914,  J.  O.  Van  Hook  {Bien, 
Rpt.  8tate  Forester  Mont.,  5  {1915-14),  pp.  35,  pi.  i).— A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  lumber  industry  in  Montana,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  commercial 
woods  of  the  State,  methods  of  administering  the  state  forests,  and  the  work 
of  forest  protection. 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  state  forester,  P.  A.  Bixiorr  {Ann.  Rpt.  State 
Forester  Oreg.,  5  {1915),  pp.  22).— A  progress  report  on  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  forest  protection. 

Beport  of  the  state  fire  warden,  C.  P.  Wilbeb  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Consert? 
and  Develop.,  N.  J.,  1915,  pp.  -J7-77,  pis.  5).-- The  report  of  the  1915  season  rela- 
tive to  the  work  of  forest  fire  protection  in  New  Jersey. 
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Beport  on  forest  operations  in  Switzerland  {Rap.  Dipt,  Suisse  Int.,  1915, 
pp.  1-10). — ^A  report  on  the  administration  and  management  of  the  state,  com- 
munity, and  private  forests  in  Switzerland,  including  tabular  data  showing 
yields  In  major  and  minor  products,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  as  well  as 
operations  in  forest  extension. 

Beport  on  the  forest  administration  in  Burma  for  the  year  1914-15,  G.  G. 
RoQEBS  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Burma,  19H-15,  pp.  'VI'\-109). — ^The  usual  progress 
report  relative  to  the  administration  and  management  of  the  state  forests  In 
Burma,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year.  The  Important  data 
relative  to  alterations  in  forest  areas,  forest  surveys,  miscellaneous  work, 
revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Annual  report  on  the  forest  administration  In  Ajmer-Merwara  for  the 
year  1914-15,  HuKAii  Chand  {Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Ajmer-Merwara, 
191i-15,  pp.  4'\-28). — ^A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  forests  in  AJmer-Merwara  during  1914-15. 

Beport  on  forest  administration  in  the  Andamans  for  1914-15,  J.  W.  A. 
Grieve  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Andamans,  19H-15,  pp.  -J +58). — A  report  similar 
to  the  above  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  of  the  Andamans 
for  the  year  1914-15. 

Administration  report  of  the  forest  circles  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
including  Sind,  for  the  year  1914-15  {Admin.  Rpt.  Forest  Circles  Bombay, 
19H-15,  pp.  II -\- ISO -{-i).— A.  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state  forests  in  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Circles  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  of  Sind. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  Coorg  for  1914-15,  H.  Tibb- 
MAN  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Coorg,  1914-15,  pp.  5-fi5-fi5). — A  report  similar  to 
the  above  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  in  Coorg  for  the 
year  1914-15. 

Seeding  and  planting,  J.  W.  Toumey  {New  York:  John  Wiley  d  Sons,  1916, 
pp.  XXXVI'\-455,  figs.  14O). — ^A  manual  of  Information  on  seeding  and  planting 
in  forest  practice,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  work  the  forestry  literature  of  Europe  has  been 
freely  drawn  upon  for  the  principles  underlying  these  practices. 

In  part  1,  under  the  general  heading  of  silvical  basis  for  seeding  and  plant- 
ing, consideration  is  given  to  definitions  and  generalities,  the  choice  of  species 
in  artificial  regeneration,  the  principles  which  determine  spacing,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  composition  of  the  stand.  Part  2  takes  up  the  artificial 
formation  of  woods,  consideration  being  given  to  forest  tree  seed  and  seed 
collecting,  the  protection  of  seeding  and  planting  sites,  preliminary  treatment 
of  seeding  and  planting  sites,  establishing  forests  by  direct  seeding,  the  forest 
nursery,  and  establishing  forests  by  planting. 

The  testing  of  pine  seeds,  A.  Gbisch  {Landw.  Jahrh.  Schtoeiz,  SO  {1916),  No. 
t,  pp.  210-224,  figs.  2). — ^A  report  on  the  knowledge  of  the  count  and  weight 
methods  of  testing  pine  seeds. 

Observations  on  some  oaks  vTlth  persistent  foliage,  G.  Donati  {Ann.  Bot. 
[Romel,  13  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  157-168,  figs.  IS).— The  author  here  presents  a 
comparative  study  of  the  leaf  structure  of  Querous  ilex,  Q.  suber,  Q.  occiden- 
talism and  Q.  coecifera. 

A  list  of  the  recognized  woods  of  British  Guiana  {New  York:  The  British 
Chiiana  Consolidated  Co.,  Ltd.  [1916],  pp.  18,  figs.  6).— A  descriptive  list  of 
British  Guiana  woods  compiled  from  various  government  reports.  Informa- 
tion Is  given  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood,  appearance,  physical 
texture,  and  uses. 
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Bubber  (Trans.  S»  ItUemat,  Cong.  Trop.  Agr.  1914,  vol.  i,  pp.  594-728^  fig. 
1). — ^This  Includes  abstracts  ot  the  following  papers  on  rubber.  Including  reports 
of  discussions,  at  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 
London,  July,  1914:  The  Cultivation  of  Hevea  bratiliensU  in  Uganda,  by  S. 
Simpson  (pp.  584,  595) ;  Diseases  of  Hevea  in  Ceylon,  by  T.  Fetch  (pp.  596- 
007) ;  On  Some  Animal  Pests  of  the  Herea  Rubber  Tree,  by  B.  E.  Green  (pp. 
608-696) ;  Termes  gestroi  as  a  Pest  of  the  Para  Rubber  Tree,  by  H.  C.  Pratt 
(pp.  637-640) ;  The  Principles  of  Hevea  Tapping,  as  Determined  by  Experiment, 
by  T.  Petch  (pp.  641-651) ;  The  Preparation  of  Plantation  Para  Rubber,  by 
B.  J.  Eaton  (pp.  652-^78) ;  Spottings  in  Plantation  Rubber  Due  to  Fungi,  by 
A.  Sharpies  (pp.  679-687) ;  Ceara  Rubber  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  In 
Southern  India,  by  R.  D.  Anstead  (pp.  688-696) ;  The  Cultivation  of  Manihot 
glaziovU  in  Uganda,  by  S.  Simpson  (pp.  697,  696) ;  Increase  in  Xl^d  from 
Funtumia  elaatica  In  Belgian  Kongo  by  the  Sparano  Method,  by  A.  Gisseleire 
(pp.  699-701) ;  The  Methods  of  Tapping  Cultivated  Castllla  Trees,  and  the  Yl^d 
of  Rubber  Therefrom,  by  P.  (3armody  (pp.  702,  703) ;  The  Methods  of  Tapping 
Castllla  Rubber  Trees  In  Mexico,  and  the  Yield  of  Rubber  Which  the  Trees  Fur- 
nish, by  A.  Russan  (pp.  704-712) ;  Rubber  Culture  in  the  German  (Colonies,  by 
F.  Frank  (pp.  713-719) ;  Necessity  to  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  Exact  Labo- 
ratory Determination  of  the  Respective  Values  of  Rubber,  by  Lamy-Torrilhon 
(pp.  720-722) ;  and  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Mechanism  of  Coagu- 
lation in  Certain  Rubber-Yielding  Species,  by  F.  Helm  n;  .1  R.  Marquis  (pp. 
723-728). 

A  comparison  of  the  Brazilian  and  plantation  methods  of  preparing  Para 
rubber,  G.  S.  WnrrBT  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  35  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  493^02). — 
In  this  paper  the  author  describes  a  comparative  test  of  the  methods  of  preparing 
plantation  rubber  in  the  eastern  Tropics  and  the  wild  rubber  of  Brazil. 

The  rubber  industry  of  the  Amazon  and  how  its  supremacy  can  be  main- 
tained, J.  F.  WooDBOFFB  and  H.  H.  SiirrH  (London:  John  Bale,  Sons  d  DanAeU- 
son,  Ltd.,  1915,  pp.  XLVIII-\-435,  pis.  42,  figs.  4).— This  work  comprises  a  study 
of  the  rubber  industry  and  the  labor,  social,  and  various  economic  conditions  in 
Brazil,  with  special  reference  to  pointing  out  ways  and  means  for  the  future 
development  and  maintenance  of.  the  rubber  industry  in  connection  with  the 
general  development  and  settlement  of  the  Amazon  region. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plant  pathology  problems  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  268  (1918),  pp.  18-^,  figs. 
6). — ^Brlef  accounts  are  given  of  the  various  investigations  in  plant  diseases  that 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  department  of  plant  pathology.  This  work  includes 
a  study  of  leaf  roll  and  similar  troubles  of  potato,  seed  disinfection  for  the 
control  of  scab  and  Rhizoctonia,  studies  of  nonparasitic  diseases  of  potato  such 
as  black  heart,  a  study  of  alfalfa  diseases,  and  the  control  of  barley  diseases, 
cabbage  yellows,  and  cucumber  diseases. 

For  the  control  of  barley  diseases,  A.  G.  Johnson  has  investigated  the  effect 
of  planting  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  throughout  the  season  with  the  result  that 
the  early  plantings  in  most  cases  developed  more  disease  than  the  midsummer 
plantings.  Attempts  were  made  to  control  the  stripe  and  blotch  of  tiarley  by 
treating  the  seed  with  hot  water,  solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  copper  sulphate 
and  salt,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  formalin,  with  the  result  that  warm  solutions 
of  formalin  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  treatment.  Soaking  seed  for 
three  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  pint  formalin  to  30  gal.  water  at  a  temperature  of 
68^  F.  gave  satisfactory  control  not  only  of  the  stripe  disease  but  also  of  the 
loose  and  covered  smuts. 
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The  work  begun  by  the  department  of  plant  pathology  some  years  ago  in  de- 
y^oping  resistant  strains  of  cabbage  has  resulted  in  the  establislunait  of  such 
strains  and  the  production  of  a  considerable  amount  of  seed  for  testing  in  1916. 
Trials  made  in  different  regions  indicate  that  the  disease-resistant  quality  is 
maintained  even  in  widely  different  localities.  In  connection  with  this  disease, 
J.  G.  Oilman  has  observed  that  the  growth  of  the  parasitic  organism  causing  it 
is  greatly  increased  at  temperatures  above  64^.  This,  it  is  believed,  wHl  explain 
why  the  disease  is  so  much  more  serious  in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  and 
also  indicates  that  it  will  not  be  so  severe  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State. 

Some  observations  on  pea  blight  were  continued,  and  the  former  reconmiMida- 
tions  of  careful  preparation  of  seed  bed  and  attention  to  drainage  are  repeated. 
For  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  vines  the  use  of  silos  is  suggested. 

Some  investigations  had  been  begun  on  cucumber  diseases,  of  which  wilt,  an- 
gular leaf  spot,  anthracnose,  and  scab  are  said  to  be  due  to  definite  parasites, 
while  a  fifth,  white  pickle  or  cucumber  mosaic  disease,  is  not  known  to  be  due 
to  any  organism.  These  five  diseases  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  serious  in 
Wisconsin.  The  white  pickle  or  cucumber  mosaic  disease  is  characterized  by 
Irregular  malformed  fruits  which  are  usually  worthless  for  pickling  purposes. 
The  trouble  is  consid^ed  transmissible,  but  as  yet  no  parasite  has  been  discov- 
ered. Similar  conditions  have  been  found  to  obtain  with  squash  and  watermelon, 
from  which  the  disease  may  be  transferred  to  the  cucumber. 

Studies  on  the  crown  gall  of  plants.  Its  relation  to  human  oano«r,  B.  F. 
SMrrH  iJour,  Cancer  Research,  1  {1916),  No,  2,  pp.  2S1-S09,  fig%,  92), — ^The 
present  paper,  which  reviews  certain  of  the  essential  features  of  crown  gall, 
especially  as  they  bear  upon  the  general  problems  of  cancer,  also  contains  a 
number  of  new  observations  which  are  considered  to  bring  this  vegetative 
growth  into  relations  with  the  group  of  tumors  described  as  embryomata. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  growth  without  function  exhibited  by  the 
crown  gall  tumors,  the  cell  itself  being  properly  regarded  as  parasitic  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  urged  on  by  a  schizomycete.  Bacterium  tumefaciens,  and  to 
the  embryonic  character  of  the  proliferating  tumor  cells.  Attention  is  called 
also  to  the  atypical  arrangement  of  the  tissues,  to  their  loss  of  polarity,  and 
to  the  slight  differentiation  of  the  cells  accompanying  their  increase  in  vege- 
tative vigor.  The  neoplastic  character  of  the  growths  is  emphasized  by  the 
noncapsulate  marginal  growth,  the  imperfect  vascularization,  the  early  central 
necrosis,  the  existence  of  intrusive  strands,  and  the  occurrence  of  daughter 
tumors,  which  reproduce  the  original  tumor.  The  same  micro-organism  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  by  inoculation  different  types  of  tumors  varying  in  structure 
according  to  the  type  of  tissue  invaded,  the  most  complex  type  containing,  along 
with  blastomous  elements,  a  jumbled  and  more  or  less  fused  mass  of  embryonic 
organs  and  fragments  of  organs  comparable,  if  not  equivalent,  to  the  foetal  or- 
gans occurring  in  the  atypical  animal  teratoids. 

The  distribution  of  black  rust  in  Norway,  E.  HxNmNo  {MeddeU  Centralanst 
Fik-Boksv.  Jordlyruksomrddet,  No,  l(n  (1915),  pp.  16;  K.  Landthr,  Akad,  Handl, 
oeh  Tidekr.,  54  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  122-135;  aba.  in  Bot.  CefUbl,,  128  (1915),  No. 
18,  pp.  495,  496). — ^It  is  thought  that  the  barberry  was  introduced  into  Scandi- 
navia at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  black 
mat  of  wheat  (Puodnia  gramiwis)  not  later  than  the  eighteenth,  and  possibly 
in  the  seventeenth,  century.  Since  this  time  the  barberry  has  been  used  as  al- 
ternate host,  both  barberry  and  fungus  being  more  successful  in  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  than  in  the  north,  where  the  rust  has  little  economic 
impcrtance. 
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PiseaMs  of  flr&rd«n  veg^etabUs  in  Switserland,  E.  ICatob  (Bameau  Sapm, 
48  {1915),  pp.  S9,  40,  44-47;  49  (1915),  pp.  7,  8,  lt-15;  aU.  in  Bot.  CetUbL,  129 
{1915),  No,  1,  p.  ^).— A  brief  review  Is  given  of  diseases  of  garden  vegetables, 
IMirtiailarly  in  the  Canton  of  NenchAtel,  also  of  corresponding  control  measures 

The  ph7siolog7  of  Fhoma  betas,  R.  Schandeb  and  W.  Fischeb  {LamAv>, 
Jahrb.,  48  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  717-7M). — Reports  of  previous  Investigations  by  one 
of  the  authors  (E.  S.  B.,  28,  p.  628;  33,  p.  53)  are  followed  up  with  a  detailed 
accoxint  of  studies  on  P.  hettB  as  affected  by  modifications  of  the  nutritive  me- 
dium, by  temperature,  and  by  poisons  as  employed  in  sprays. 

Hot  water  does  not  seem  to  be  practically  protective  against  this  fungus. 
Among  the  more  satisfactory  chemical  sprays  mentioned  are  corrosive  sublimate 
and  a  few  proprietary  prq[MLrations. 

Club  root  of  cabbafire,  G.  HAiiiiAsiAJND  {Meddel.  CerUrdlanst,  Fortoksv. 
Jordbruksomrddet,  No.  106  {1915),  pp.  14.  fig9.  7;  K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  BandL  och 
Tidskr.,  54  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  110-121,  fig:  7).— Experiments  on  control  of  cru- 
ciferous club  root  {PUitmodiophora  bra$sicm)  gave  results  which  were  most 
favorable  to  formalin  in  r^;ard  to  the  expense,  which  is  only  one-third  that  of 
carbon  bisulphid,  and  in  regard  to  its  harmlessness  as  compared  with  lime  In 
large  percentages.  It  was  proved  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  feeding  the  dis- 
eased plants  to  cattle,  which  does  not  destroy  the  organism,  though  its  dispersal 
in  this  way  may  be  avoided  by  thoroughly  cooking  the  plants. 

OloBOsporium  caolivorum  injuring  red  clover  In  Hungary,  D.  Hioti 
{MezogazdMdgi  SzenUe,  SS  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  55-58;  abs.  in  Intemat.  /fwl.  Affr. 
[JSome],  Mo.  Btd.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  4,  p.  657).— In 
different  portions  of  Hungary,  but  particularly  those  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  great  injury  was  done  in  1914  to  red  clover  by  O.  caulivorum.  As 
the  fungus  is  thought  to  be  carried  by  the  seeds,  it  is  recommended  that  these 
be  soaked  in  1  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  before  planting. 

Transmission  and  control  of  bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits,  F.  V.  Rand  and 
Ella  M.  A.  Enlows  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  lU 
pp.  417-4S4,  pis.  2,  figs.  5). — The  authors  have  made  a  study  of  insect  transmis- 
sion of  the  bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits.  Experiments,  as  far  as  completed,  indi- 
cate that  cucumber  beetles  {Diabrotioa  spp.)  are  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
only,  carriers  of  the  wilt  organism  {Bacillus  tracheiphUus),  and  that  at  least 
one  species  {D.  vittata)  is  capable  of  carrying  the  wilt  over  winter  and  in- 
fecting the  spring  plantings  of  cucumbers. 

In  spraying  experiments  carried  on  in  1915,  the  wilt  was  effectively  con- 
trolled by  a  spray  consisting  of  a  combination  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ar- 
senate of  lead.  Plats  sprayed  with  eith»  alone  showed  less  wilt  than  un- 
sprayed  plats,  but  the  control  was  not  so  complete  as  when  the  two  were  used 
together.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  that  insects  are  the  carriers  of  the 
disease,  insect  control  becomes  necessary  for  preventing  the  wilt  This  phase 
of  the  work  is  to  be  given  further  study  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  this  Department 

Bacteriosis  of  cucumber  in  Italy,  Q.  B.  Tbavkbso  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Linoei, 
Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  24  {1915),  I,  No.  5,  pp.  456-460).— A 
serious  bacterial  disease  of  cucumbers  is  described  as  having  appeared  in  May, 
1914,  following  a  severe  outbreak  of  OUBOsparium  lagenarium  in  1913.  The 
disease  appears  on  the  adult  leaves  and  the  fruits  while  the  roots  and  young 
shoots  are  still  normal.  Bordeaux  mixture,  if  applied  to  the  plants  when  very 
young,  is  thought  to  have  some  protective  value. 

Leaf  rust  of  cucumber,  P.  Spbbnoeb  {Mitt.  K.  K.  Oartenbau  OeseU.  fifteier- 
mark,  41  {1915),  No.  i,  pp.  4.  S;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  128  {1915),  No.  15,  p. 
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^15). — ^Against  Corynespora  melonis,  causing  a  spread  of  leaf  rust  in  Germany, 
a  1  per  cent  Bordeaux  spray  for  the  young  plants  is  recommended  as  pre- 
▼entlTe.  Seed  should  be  kept  for  1.5  hours  in  0.5  per  cent  formalin  before 
sowing.  After  the  outbreak  has  occurred,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  completely 
ail  plants  with  their  fruits,  or  to  remove  them  to  some  xmused  portion  of  the 
field  which  can  be  left  uncultivated  for  several  years. 

Olnseng  diseases  and  their  control,  H.  H.  Whet23X,  J.  RosENSAUii,  J.  W. 
Bbann,  and  J.  A.  McCuntock  (U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmers*  BuL  7S$  (1916),  pp. 
tS,  flgaM),— This  describes  in  a  popular  way  the  diseases  of  ginseng  and  their 
control,  technical  descriptions  of  the  different  diseases  having  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  649). 

The  neck  rot  of  white  onions,  J.  G.  Humbebt  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  (1916), 
No.  6,  pp.  176-180,  fig.  i).— Results  from  an  investigation  on  the  nedE  rot  of 
white  onions,  due  to  Solerotium  cepivorum,  are  given.  This  disease  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  heavy  loss  in  stored  onions,  and  experiments  for  control, 
including  sanitation  methods  and  fumigation  with  formaldehyde  gas,  have  been 
carried  on  with  some  success.  Dump  heaps  of  rotting  onions  should  not  be 
permitted,  and  crates  and  storage  houses  should  be  disinfected  if  the  new  crop 
is  to  be  kept  free  from  disease. 

This  disease  has  been  confused  with  smut,  but  this  attacks  the  growing 
onions,  while  the  neck  rot  is  apparently  a  trouble  which  destroys  the  mature 
onions  in  storage. 

Potato  dry  spot  In  Java,  A.  Raut  {TeysmawMa,  26  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  t8&- 
287,  pU.  2). — ^A  disease  of  potato  leaves  is  described  which  is  thought  to  be 
identical  with  early  potato  blight  due  to  Altemaria  solani. 

Boot  rot  of  tobacco  {WiscoMin  8ta.  Bui.  268  (1916),  pp.  17,  18,  flgs.  2).— A 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  J.  Johnson  on  the  rooot  rot  of  tobacco, 
due  to  Thielavia  basicola,  and  methods  for  its  control.  Since  certain  strains 
of  tobacco  have  been  found  to  differ  widely  in  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  a  resistant  type  which  will  be  of  high  quality 
and  also  able  to  grow  on  worn-out  tobacco  fields.  Until  such  a  type  is  secured, 
it  is  recommended  that  growers  sterilize  the  soil  of  seed  beds  or  plant  on  soil 
that  has  not  grown  tobacco  In  recent  years. 

Bacterial  rot  of  tomato,  V.  Peguon  (AM  R.  Accad.  Linoei,  Rend.  CI.  8oi, 
FU,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  24  (1915),  II,  No.  S,  pp.  i57-i(r(».— A  rot  of  tomato 
appearing  in  May,  1914,  was  reproduced  in  characteristic  form  by  inoculation 
with  a  bacterium  isolated  from  the  decayed  fruits.  The  organism  appears  to 
lose  quickly  much  of  its  virulence  in  artificial  substrata. 

Soot  rot  of  fruit  trees,  J.  J.  Thobnbeb  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  p.  5S0). — 
In  continuation  of  work  by  McGallum,  discontinued  in  1910,  the  author  made  an 
examination  of  orchards  where  root  rot  was  causing  serious  loss.  It  is  consid- 
ered that  more  than  one  fungus  is  responsible  for  root  rot,  and  in  the  absence 
of  definite  information,  no  positive  methods  for  control  can  be  given.  This  in- 
vestigation Is  to  be  continued. 

Study  of  Coniothyrium  pirina,  Phyllosticta  pirlna,  and  C.  tirolense,  Elisa 
MuTTo  and  G.  Poixacci  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat., 
5.  «er.,  24  (1915),  II,  No.  1,  pp.  40-42). — ^Evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  the 
fungus  denominated  C.  pirina  by  Sheldon  (E.  S.  R.,  19»  p.  249)  is,  as  that  author 
8aq>ected,  not  identical  with  P.  pirina  but  that  it  has  characters  corresponding 
precisely  to  those  of  C.  tirolense. 

Tree  crickets  as  carriers  of  Leptosphflsria  coniothjrrium  and  other  fungi, 
W.  O.  GiorvBt  and  B.  B.  Fulton  (New  York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  50  (1916),  pp. 
^-^f  pl*'  4)» — '^^  authors  propose  the  name  tree-cricket  canker  for  a  disease 
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of  apple  branches,  In  which  areaa  of  dead  bark  infested  with  Coniothyrium 
fuckelii  surround  OTiposition  punctures  of  tree  crickets. 

The  constant  association  of  this  fungus  with  such  cankers  led  to  an  investi- 
gation of  tree  crickets  as  its  carriers.  It  was  found  that  tree  crickets  may 
carry  the  fungus  from  raspberries  to  apple  trees  and  Infect  them,  and  also  that 
they  may  carry  the  spores  of  these  and  ottter  fungi  In  the  digestive  tract 
as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies.  Feeding  experiments  showed  that 
the  spores  of  UitUaffo  zeas,  Coprimu*  mioaceu*^  Cowiothyrium  fuckelU,  Nttm- 
mularia  discreta,  and  8ptuBrop$U  malorum  passed  through  the  digestive  tract 
of  tree  crickets  without  loss  of  viability. 

Typical  cankers  resulted  when  tree  crickets  fed  on  C.  fuckelii  were  allowed  to 
oviposit  on  apple  branches.  The  percentage  of  cankers  formed  about  ovlposition 
punctures  was  considerably  greater  when  the  crickets  were  fed  with  C.  fuckelU 
from  raspberry  canes  than  when  they  were  fed  with  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus 
isolated  from  apple  branches.  The  ovlposition  punctures  of  CBcwUhus  niveuM  gave 
a  higher  percentage  of  infection  than  those  of  (E,  anguttipennU,  and  for  both 
species  the  percentage  of  infection  was  considerably  higher  when  the  punctures 
were  covered  with  grafting  wax  than  v^en  left  uncovered.  Typical  cankers  were 
also  produced  by  inserting  pellets  of  tree-cricket  excrement  into  punctures  made 
in  apple  branches  and  covering  them  with  grafting  wax. 

Clean  cultivation  and  the  use  of  arsenical  sprays  are  suggested  as  remedial 
measures  for  the  control  of  tree  crickets. 

Collar  blight  of  apple  trees,  G.  R.  Oston  and  J.  F.  Adaus  {Pennsylvania 
8ta.  Rpt.  19H,  pp.  152-160,  pis.  S). — ^This  is  an  account  of  an  investigation  of 
collar  blight  of  apple  trees,  due  to  the  organism  Bacillus  amytovorus,  a  more 
extended  report  of  which  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  247). 

The  spraying  experiments  of  1915  in  the  Hood  Biver  Valley  for  the  con- 
trol of  apple  scab,  J.  R.  Winston  and  L.  Ghilds  (Oregon  8ta.,  Rpt,  Hood  River 
Sta.  1915 1  pp.  SO-46,  figs.  5). — ^A  report  is  given  of  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
Hood  River  Valley  for  the  control  of  apple  scab  which,  in  the  last  few  years, 
has  become  a  very  serious  pest  in  this  region.  In  1914,  cooperative  experiments 
were  carried  on  with  a  number  of  growers,  and  in  1915  work  was  continued 
on  three  orchards  Jn  which  Winesap  and  Newtown  apple  trees  were  sprayed 
with  various  fungicides  to  test  their  efficiency.  Bordeaux  mixture,  soluble  sul- 
phur, barium  tetrasulphld,  atomic  sulphur,  and  iron  sulphid  were  tested  in 
comparison  with  lime-sulphur  solution.  In  addition,  the  time  of  application  was 
studied,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  delayed  dormant  application,  in 
which  trees  were  sprayed  with  a  rather  strong  lime-sulphur  solution  just  as  the 
leaves  were  beginning  to  show  from  the  winter  buds. 

The  delayed  dormant  application  proved  valuable  in  some  Instances,  increas- 
ing by  about  12  per  cent  the  sound  fruit.  Lime-sulphur  proved  the  most  efficient 
fungicide  tested,  the  addition  of  atomic  sulphur  in  one  instance  apparently  de- 
creasing its  fungicidal  properties,  and  the  addition  of  iron  sulphid  apparently 
decreasing  the  fungicidal  properties  and  slightly  increasing  the  injurious  quali- 
ties. Bordeaux  mixture  caused  serious  nisseting  of  the  fruit.  The  barium  tetra- 
sulphld used  in  strengths  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  did  not  prove  so 
efficient  as  lime-sulphur  in  controlling  scab.  Atomic  sulphur  proved  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  lime-sulphur  in  the  later  applications.  Soluble  sulphur  was 
less  efficient  and  decidedly  more  injurious  than  lime-sulphur,  but  it  was  more 
efficient  than  atomic  sulphur,  iron  sulphid,  or  barium  tetrasulphld. 

Based  on  two  years'  work,  the  authors  claim  that  by  thorough  application 
of  fungicides  apple  scab  ma^T  be  controlled  In  the  Hood  River  Valley,  even  in 
years  favorable  to  epidemics  of  the  disease.    A  tentative  spray  calendar  for 
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1916  is  given  for  the  control  of  scab  and  mildew,  or  of  scab  alone.  In  the 
Hood  River  Valley.  This  Includes  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  as  a  delayed  dor- 
mant spray,  followed  by  a  more  dilute  lime-sulphur  Just  as  the  petals  are 
beginning  to  open,  with  a  third  spraying  immediately  after  the  petals  have 
fallen.  In  the  third  spraying  the  authors  reconmiend  the  use  of  atomic 
sulphur  if  the  weather  is  clear  and  warm,  or  lime-sulphur  with  atomic  sulphur 
added  if  the  weather  is  cool  and  rainy.  Two  other  applications  are  recom- 
mended, depending  upon  conditions  in  the  orchards.  In  the  first  application, 
for  the  control  of  purple  aphis  nicotin  may  be  used,  and  in  the  third  and  fifth 
lead  arsenate  may  be  added  to  the  fungicide  as  a  protection  against  codling 
moth  injury. 

Six  years  of  experimental  apple  spraying  at  Highmoor  Pcum,  W.  J.  Morse 
{Maine  Sta,  Bui,  2^9  (1916),  pp.  81-4^).— In  previous  publications  (B.  S.  R.,  88, 
p.  648)  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  results  obtained  from  spraying  experi- 
ments for  control  of  apple  scab.  In  the  present  bulletin  an  attempt  is  made 
to  present  i\  general  summary  of  the  more  important  results  obtained.  The 
primary  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  an  efficient  and  economical 
control  of  apple  scab  with  a  minimum  amount  of  injury  to  fruit  and  foliage, 
as  applied  under  Maine  conditions.  With  the  different  fungicides,  arsenate  of 
lead  was  added  as  an  insecticide  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of  paste  or  1  lb.  of 
powder  to  60  gaL  of  solution. 

A  comimrlson  was  made  of  8:8:50  Bordeaux  mixture  and  a  standard 
dilution  of  lime-sulphur  which  was  equivalent  to  a  1  to  40  dilution  of  a  83*" 
Baum6  concentrate.  Bordeaux  mixture,  while  efficient  in  scab  control,  nearly 
always  caused  serious  leaf  injury,  and  sometimes  resulted  in  a  considerable 
russeting  of  the  fruit.  Lime-sulphur  of  standard  dilution  gave  little  leaf  in^ry, 
but  was  somewhat  less  efficient  in  controlling  the  disease. 

The  effect  of  different  dilutions  of  lime-sulphur  was  investigated,  and  a 
spray  containing  25  per  cent  less  of  the  concentrate  than  the  standard  dilution 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  more  scab  than  where  the  standard  dilution  was 
used.  A  comparison  was  made  between  the  standard  dilution  and  one  20 
per  cent  stronger  for  four  successive  seasons,  and  it  appears  that  on  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  a  solution  of  lime-sulphur  at  least  20  per  cent  stronger  than  the 
standard  dilution  can  be  used  with  comparative  safety. 

The  importance  of  a  first  application  at  the  time  of  the  blossoming  period 
was  also  tested,  and  while  some  increase  was  given  during  certain  seasons, 
yet  the  general  results  indicated  that  failure  to  spray  at  this  time  did  not 
greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  subsequent  applications. 

Arsenate  of  lead  used  alone  in  the  progress  of  these  experiments  was  found 
to  have  considerable  value  as  a  fungicide.  In  some  instances  trees  receiving 
arsenate  of  lead  gave  almost  as  good  control  as  where  the  insecticide  was  used 
in  combination  with  the  fungicide. 

Notes  are  given  qo  the  effect  of  strong  fungicides  used  as  a  first  application 
followed  by  arsenate  of  lead  alone,  and  the  effect  of  dormant  sprays  for  insects 
used  in  combination  with  the  regular  summer  spraya  A  comparison  was  made 
between  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  other  forms  of  this  fungicide  which 
tDdicates  that  it  is  less  efficient  than  the  dilutions  made  from  certain  com- 
mercial brands  of  lime-sulphur  concentrate.  A  trial  was  made  of  copper- 
Ume-sulphur  which  indicated  that,  so  far  as  scab  control  is  concerned,  it  is 
about  as  efficient  as  the  same  dilution  of  lime-sulphur,  but  the  presence  of 
copper  resulted  in  considerable  foliage  injury.  Extra  fine  sulphur  fiour  was 
found  to  possess  considerable  fungicidal  value. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  of  a  number  of  proprietary  spraying  compounds. 
Sulfocide,  while  efficient  in  scab  control,  caused  a  considerable  amount  of 
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injury  to  the  frnit.  Soluble  sulphur  was  tested  two  years,  and  while  it  proTed 
an  efficient  fungicide,  at  the  dilutions  tested  it  is  considered  unsafe  as  a  summer 
spray  for  apple  foliage.  Another  proprietary  compound  used  was  atomic  sul- 
phur. This  caused  no  injury  to  the  fruit  or  foliage,  and  scab  control  and  per^ 
centage  of  perfect  apples  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  secured  with  lime  sulphur. 

^*  Sooty  blotch ''  of  the  pear,  E.  S.  Salmon  and  H.  Wobicalo  {Qard,  Chron^ 
S.  ier,,  59  {1916),  No,  1518,  pp.  58,  59,  flff$.  4). — Sooty  blotch  of  pear  and  apple  is 
described,  with  the  differences  apparent  between  these  two  hosts.  It  Is  con- 
sidered probable  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  Leptothyrimm  carpaphUum^ 
though  the  pycnidial  stage  of  the  fungus  has  not  yet  been  found.  The  dlseajse 
is  distinguished  from  scab  (Fusidadium)  by  the  fftct,  among  others  mentioned, 
that  the  sooty  blotch  develops  after  the  fruits  are  stored. 

Crown  gall  on  raspberries  and  blackberries,  P.  Thatkb  {Mo,  BuL  Ohio  8ta^ 

1  {1916),  No,  7,  p.  218), — ^An  account  is  given  of  a  study  on  the  occurr^ice  of 
crown  gall  on  raspberries  and  blackberries.  In  1911,  90  rows,  including  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  blackberries  and  raspberries,  were  planted,  and  in  1916 
the  plantation  was  dug  out  and  the  plants  all  inspected.  Of  the  bUudc  and 
purple  raspberries,  not  a  single  sound  plant  was  found  and  all  varieties  of 
red  and  yellow  raspberries  were  more  or  less  subject  to  root  gall,  although 
there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  amount  of  infection.  A  marked  im- 
munity was  shown  by  the  blackberries.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  nodules 
found  on  the  variety  Lawton  and  a  few  canes  of  McDonald  not  a  sinii^e  plant 
of  the  native  varieties  of  blackberry  was  found  affected. 

[Grape  diseases]  (Bol.  Agr.  ISdo  PaiOo],  16,  wr,,  1915,  Noa.  10,  pp.  8SS- 
845;  11,  pp.  921-9S6,  flgi.  4;  It,  pp.  lOll^-lOti,  fig:  f).— Information  is  given 
regarding  two  fungus  diseases  of  grape,  PeronoMpora  viticola  and  OidUim 
tuekeri,  which  cause  loss  in  Sfto  Paulo,  also  regarding  their  centred  by  coppo* 
and  other  sprays  employed  in  connection  with  these  two  diseases. 

Citrus  canker,  F.  A.  Wolt  (Alabama  Col.  8ta.  BiU,  190  {1916),  pp.  91-100, 
pla.  2,  ftga.  6). — ^In  a  previous  publication,  the  author  gave  an  account  of  inves- 
tigations of  citrus  canker  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  152).  The  present  publication  con- 
tains a  brief  account  of  the  more  important  results  of  these  investigations, 
together  with  a  compilation  of  information  dravm  from  other  sources. 

A  disease  of  the  oil  palm  in  the  Belgian  Xon^ro  (BiU.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  JTen^ 
Hngton^],  IS  {1915),  No,  S,  pp.  479,  480).— Attention  is  called  to  a  fungus  thought 
to  be  identical  with  Ganoderma  tumidum,  attacking  as  a  rule  mature,  but  also 
sometimes  young,  palm  trees  in  the  Belgian  Kongo.  The  fungus  may  persist 
after  the  death  and  disintegration  of  the  tree.  It  is  suggested  that  all  dis- 
eased trees  be  totally  destroyed  and  the  affected  area  surrounded  by  a  trench 

2  ft.  deep  and  treated  with  freshly  slaked  lime. 

Septoria  disease  of  chrysanthemum,  R.  LAinnrr  {Handelsbl.  Deut.  Gar- 
tenhau,  SO  {1915),  pp.  17,  18;  ah%.  in  Ztschr.  Pflanafefikrank.,  t5  {1915),  No.  t, 
p.  118). — ^Besides  noting  a  severe  local  attack  of  8.  chry»anthemeUa  on  C.  indi- 
cum  in  Zehlendorf  in  December,  1914,  the  author  discusses  the  previous  dis- 
tribution and  developmental  conditions  of  this  disease. 

Causation  and  control  of  breaking  sickness  in  taUps,  0.  HAicicABLimn 
{Meddel.  Centralanst.  Fdrsoksv.  Jordbrukaomrddet,  No.  105  {1915),  pp.  2S,  pL  1, 
figs.  5;  K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidakr.,  54  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  89-^109,  pi.  i, 
ftga.  5). — Giving  an  account  of  studies  on  tulips,  which,  after  blooming  nor- 
mally, suddenly  developed  a  break  in  the  stem,  the  author  claims  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  means  used  to  force  development  Measures  recommended 
to  prevent  the  weakness  are  avoidance  of  very  close  planting,  of  ezcesslye 
watering,  and  of  a  close,  damp  atmosphere  in  the  hothouse. 
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^Pathological  observations  on  ths  chestnut  in  southern  Indiana,  J.  R.  Weib 
{A.ntL  Rpt  Ind.  Bd.  Forestry,  15  {1915),  pp.  H0-16S,  figs.  8).— The  author  has 
investigated  the  conditions  In  regard  to  the  chestnut  tree  In  southern  Indiana 
for  several  years,  primarily  with  reference  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  but 
information  Is  given  regarding  the  presence  and  habits  of  a  large  number  of 
otber  fungi,  mostly  saprophytic,  on  chestnut,  the  chestnut  blight  fungus 
iSndothia  parasitica)  not  having  been  found  by  him.  A  large  amount  of  other 
Information  Is  presented  regarding  the  forest  growth. 

The  white  pine  blister  rust,  P.  Spauldinq  (C/.  8.  DepL  Agr.,  Farmers*  But. 
742  (1916),  pp.  15,  pi.  1,  figs.  6). — ^A  popular  account  Is  given  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  due  to  Onmartium  ribicoia,  and  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus 
through  its  host  plants,  white  pines,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  Is  described. 
This  disease,  which  has  been  Introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe,  has 
spread  rather  extensively,  12  distinct  new  outbreaks  having  been  observed  In 
1915.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  control  of  the  disease  and  the  need  of 
adequate  state  laws  for  Its  control  is  pointed  out. 

[Boot  disease  of  Para  rubber],  W.  H.  Johnson  {Rpts,  Agr.  Depts.  North, 
and  South,  Provs.  {Nigeria},  1914,  pp.  24,  Sl).—Thla  report  of  the  director 
contains  an  account  of  an  outbreak  of  root  disease  in  1914  due  almost 
exclusively  to  Polyporus  Ugnosus,  Hymenochoste  noxia  having  been  apparently 
eliminated  by  the  removal  in  1912  of  all  stumps  known  to  be  susceptible 
thereto. 

A  new  disease  in  the  Para  rubber  plantation  at  Calabar  is  due  to  a  fungus 
believed  to  be  Ustidina  zonata,  which  In  Ceylon  causes  a  root  disease  of  tea. 
The  necessity  for  removal  of  the  stumps  is  Indicated. 

EGONOHIG  ZOOLOQT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

A  systematic  account  of  the  prairie  dogs,  N.  Hoixisteb  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Biol.  Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  40  {1916),  pp.  S6,  pis.  7,  figs.  2). — 
The  so-called  prairie  dogs  {Cynomys  spp.)  are  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
(1)  the  black-taUed  prairie  dogs  which  form  the  subgenus  Cynomys,  consist- 
ing of  three  forms  of  two  species,  and  (2)  the  white-tailed  prairie  dogs  which 
form  the  subgenus  Leucocrossuromys,  consisting  of  four  forms  of  three  species. 
Prairie  dogs  are  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  and  are  of  considerable  economic  Importance,  due  mainly  to 
their  destruction  of  grasses  and  other  forage  plants. 

Entomology,  A.  W.  Mobbill  {ArUfona  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  569^65).— The 
work  with  the  harvester  ant  {Pogonomyrmew  harhata)  was  continued  during 
the  season  of  1915.  Where  28.6  lbs.  of  London  purple  were  required  per  acre 
In  1014  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  67)  only  2.6  lb&  were  required  in  1916  in  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  the  remnants  of  the  old  nests.  The  experiment  shows  that  when 
onoe  brought  under  complete  control,  the  ants  can  be  held  to  a  point  where 
they  do  no  damage  at  a  total  cost  each  year  of  less  than  40  cts.  an  acre. 

Brief  mention  is  also  made  of  the  work  with  the  green  June  beetle 
{Allorhina  mutabUis)  and  the  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  chaldd  fly.  A  trap  border 
experiment  with  the  latter,  though  carried  on  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
appears  to  have  shown  definite  results. 

Entomological  investigations,  1915,  L.  Cbilds  {Oregon  8ta.,  Rpt.  Hood 
River  8ta.,  1915,  pp.  ^7-(U,  flgs.  2). --The  investigations  here  rQK>rted  relate 
largely  to  the  fruit  tree  leaf  roller  {Arohips  argyrospHa)  and  to  codling  moth 
control  work  in  1916. 

In  experimental  control  work  with  A.  argyrospila  the  best  results  were 
obtained  firom  the  use  of  lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  to  60  gal.  of  water. 
Hlscible  oil  also  gave  highly  satisfactory  results,  and  while  more  expensive 
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"the  marked  increafle  in  effldency  attained  with  the  oil  more  than  warrants 
its  use.  For  complete  safety  to  the  foliage,  the  oil  amilicatioiia  should  be 
made  before  the  buds  burst  Apparently  no  permanent  injury  occurred  In  oar 
experimental  plats  this  season  from  the  late  ai^lications,  but  the  margin  nd 
safety  la  extremely  small  and  such  a  procedure  should  not  be  generally 
foUowed.'* 

CJodling  moth  infestation  was  very  severe  during  1D15  throughout  the  entire 
Northwest,  the  loss  fjrom  this  source  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  being  about 
twice  that  of  1914.  In  response  to  inquiries  relative  to  the  advisability  of 
mixing  the  arsenate  of  lead  with  the  fungicides,  investigations  were  conducted 
with  arsenate  of  lead  in  combination  with  llme-snlphur  and  Iron  sulphld, 
lime-sulphur  and  atomic  sulphur,  lime-sulphur  and  barium  tetrasulphid,  and 
with  milled  sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  no  case  was  the  efficiency  of 
the  poison  descreased. 

It  was  found  that  during  the  year  the  greater  percentage  of  worms  entered 
the  fruit  through  the  side  rather  than  at  the  calyx  end.  Bxperiments  conducted 
show  clearly  that  one  application,  whether  it  be  the  ''calyx"  or  the  one  pre- 
ceding the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  will  not  control  the  moths.  The  station 
recommends  two  different  schedules  of  sprays  for  the  season  of  1916.  "Tbe 
first  two  applications  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases — that  Is,  the  calyx  and 
'SO-day*  spray  for  the  control  of  the  first  brood  of  worms.  Where  a  loss  of 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  was  experienced  in  1915,  one  well-timed  summer  spray 
should  prove  very  effective  in  controlling  the  second  generation.  This  should 
be  applied  in  early  August  The  date  will  be  dependent  upon  weath^  condi- 
tions. .  .  .  Where  the  infestation  during  1915  was  found  to  be  more  than  8 
or  10  per  cent,  two  summer  applications  should  be  made  to  control  the  codling 
moth.  The  third  spray  should  be  made  about  July  20  and  the  fburth  toward 
the  middle  or  last  of  August.'* 

Observations  relating  to  the  woolly  apbfs  and  strawberry  root  weevil  are 
also  briefly  noted. 

The  locust  borer  (Cyllene  robinipo)  and  other  insect  enemies  of  the  bla& 
locust,  H.  Gasman  {Kentucky  Bia.  Bid.  209  {1916),  pp.  99-196,  pU.  22,  fig.  1).— 
The  data  here  presented  have  previously  been  noted  from  another  source 
(B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  855). 

Two  troublesome  pests  of  man,  R.  D.  WHrricABSH  {Mo,  Bui.  Ohio  8ta,,  1 
{1916),  No.  7,  pp.  221-224,  fipa.  2), — ^Brief  accounts  are  given  of  chiggers  and 
sandflies  and  methods  of  prevention  and  control. 

AleyrodidfB,  or  white  flies  attacking  the  orange,  with  descriptions  of  three 
new  species  of  economic  importance,  A.  L.  Quaintanck  and  A.  G.  Bakxb  <  17.  8, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Reiearch,  6  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  459-472,  pU.  6,  fig:  9). — 
This  paper  brings  together  information  on  the  distribution  and  food  plants  of 
the  white  flies  which  attack  citrus  plants,  16  in  numbw,  of  which  8  of  economic 
Importance  are  described  as  new  to  science,  namely,  Aleurocanthut  cUriperdua 
from  Ceylon,  India,  and  Java ;  A.  tcoglumi  from  India,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Philippines;  and  Aleurothrigua  porteri  from  Chile  and 
Brazil. 

A  list  of  20  references  to  the  literature  cited  is  included. 

Studies  of  life  histories  of  leafhoppers  of  Maine,  H.  Osbokn  {Mokte  8Ul 
Bui.  248  {1916),  pp.  66-80,  pU.  6,  ftg9.  8).— This  buUetin  presents  the  results 
of  studies  made  during  the  summer  of  1914  in  continuation  of  those  begun  in 
1918  and  previously  reported  upon  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  856). 

A  chemical  analysis  made  of  timothy  by  the  station  chemist  indicates  that  the 
leafhoppers  not  only  reduce  the  quantity  but  lessen  the  food  value  of  the  crop 
attacked. 
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Sight  species  are  liere  considered,  namely,  Oioadula  aexnotata,  Aoocephalua 
alhifronSy  A.  Mtriatu9t  CfUoroiettix  unioolor,  Idiocerus  provanoheri,  DnBOUla- 
nephala  anffulifera,  PMepaiua  apertus,  and  Balclutfia  punctata,  of  which  the 
first  three  mentioned  are  dealt  with  at  some  length.  The  six-spotted  leaf- 
hopper  (C  Mcxnotata),  one  of  the  first  to  invade  new  fields,  produces  several 
isenerations  and  is  quite  migratory  in  habit.  After  this,  for  Maine,  DeUocephor 
l^u  minki  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  to  appear  in  open  fields,  and  later 
the  froghoppers  and  A,  MtTiatu$  come  in  abundance.  One  of  the  latest  and  per- 
haps the  least  migratory  is  A.  albifrona,  termed  the  timothy  crown  leafhopper, 
since  it  lives  down  in  the  ground  around  the  crowns  of  timothy. 

The  army  worm  in  Hew  York  in  1014  (Leucania  onipuneta),  H.  H.  Knight 
(New  York  Cornell  Sta,  Bui.  S76  (1916),  pp,  751-765,  pis.  8).— Next  to  the 
serious  outbreak  of  the  army  worm  in  1896,  studies  of  which  were  made  by 
Slingerland  (B.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  365),  the  outbreak  in  1914  was  the  most  serious 
that  has  occurred  in  New  York  State.  This  outbreak  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  gather  considerable  additional  data,  which  are  here  reported. 

The  observations  relate  to  food  plants,  place  of  development  in  Genesee 
County,  life  cycle,  occurrence  in  1915,  natural  enemies  and  methods  of  control, 
and  the  occurrence  of  an  allied  species,  L.  pseudargyria. 

Comparative  study  of  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  parasitixed  and  non- 
IMrasitised  larvas  of  Cirphis  unipuneta,  D.  O.  Towkb  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour. 
Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  455-4S8). — In  the  author's  experiment  with 
the  parasite  Apanteles  militarU  it  was  found  that  the  parasitized  army  worm 
ate  approximately  half  as  much  as  unparasitized  larvie  during  the  same  periods, 
and  it  seems  conclusive  that  parasitism  by  A.  mUitarU  is  directly  beneficial  in 
the  generation  attacked.  "From  the  results  obtained  it  might  seem  as  though 
larve  oviposited  in  at  an  earlier  date  would  eat  more  before  being  killed,  but 
the  time  spent  in  the  host  by  the  imrasites  seems  to  be  fairly  constant,  and  this 
was  also  noticed  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  in  former  experiments  with  A. 
mUitaris.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  in  such  cases  the  larvse  would  have  only 
afyproximately  the  same  amount  of  time  for  feeding,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
this  period  would  occur  during  the  earlier  stages,  when  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  food  is  eaten,  so  that  the  amount  eaten  would  be  less  than  the  normal  for 
unparasitixed  larve.*' 

The  clover  leaf  tyer  (Ancylis  angnlifaseiana),  H.  A.  Gobsard  (Ohio  8ta. 
Bui.  297  (1916),  pp.  427-443,  pis.  2,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  1  {1916). 
No.  6,  pp.  181-185,  figs.  2).— The  author  reports  observations  made  of  this  insect 
since  1906,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ragged, 
eaten  condition  of  the  clover  leaves.  Ck>nsiderable  damage  was  caused  to  clover 
at  the  station  farm.  Its  appearance  in  injurious  numbers  seems  to  have  been 
local,  since  the  author  has  not  observed  it  to  be  of  importance  elsewhere  than 
at  Wooster. 

Red  clover  and  alsike  are  said  to  have  been  very  freely  attacked  in  the  field, 
white  clover  less  commonly,  and  alfalfa  not  at  all.  Glover  foliage  eaten  by 
the  caterpillars  presents  a  ragged  appearance,  the  epidermis  from  one  of  the 
surfaces  being  either  partly  or  wholly  eaten  away,  while  that  remaining  appears 
thin,  papery,  and  white,  except  for  minute  splotches  and  streaks  of  green  here 
and  there.  Bither  the  upper  or  lower  surface  will  be  eaten,  whichever  happens 
to  be  turned  inward  in  the  cell. 

The  moths  of  the  first  brood  appear  in  late  April  or  early  May  and  are 
nearly  all  gone  by  May  20.  The  eggs  were  found  to  require  an  incubation  period 
of  from  two  to  three  weeks.    Three  broods  were  observed. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  first  clover  harvest,  coming  in  late  June  and  early 
July  or  earlier,  will  carry  to  the  mow  many  of  the  larvae  and  pupe  of  the  first 
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brood  and  that  the  second  catting  will  take  off  most  of  the  second  brood  pups: 
Fall  pasturage  will  destroy  many  of  the  third  brood.  Plowing  old  dover  stnbble 
in  the  spring  preparatory  to  planting  com  practically  extorminates  all  larrK 
in  the  field.  The  present  well-established  customs  for  harvesting  and  pastor^ 
ing  clover  famish  a  logical  and  effective  program  of  control." 

Effect  of  Boentgen  raTS  on  the  tobaceo,  or  cigarette,  beetle  and  the  Temlts 
of  experiments  with  a  new  form  of  Boentgen  tube,  Q.  A.  BuNifES  (CT.  8. 
DepL  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr,  Research,  6  {1916),  No,  11,  pp.  S8S-^88)  .—This  is  a 
report  of  studies  conducted  in  continaation  of  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R^ 
29,  p.  859). 

*'  Under  laboratory  conditions,  tests  made  with  a  Boentgen-ray  tube  permit- 
ting a  hifi^-energy  input  and  giving  an  intense  and  powerful  radiation  gave 
results  which  promise  that  the  X-ray  process  may  be  successfully  used  in  treat- 
ment of  cigars  or  tobacco  infested  with  the  tobacco,  or  cigarette,  beetle.  Heavy 
dosages  must  be  given,  as  is  indicated  by  the  exposure  given  in  the  series  of 
experiments  tabulated  in  this  paper.  In  treatmoit  of  the  egg  stage,  heavier 
exposures  are  required  to  sterilize  eggs  which  are  near  the  hatching  point  than 
are  required  to  sterilise  egg»  newly  laid.  In  experiments  performed  by  Ae 
writer  a  dosage  equivalent  to  150  milliampere  minutes  exposure  with  a  spark 
gap  of  5.5  in.  gave  satisfactory  results  with  eggs  in  tobacco  placed  7.5  in.  from 
the  focal  spot  of  the  tube.  With  this  exposure  the  eggs  in  which  embryonic 
development  was  well  advanced  hatched,  but  in  all  cases  where  these  larvae 
were  kept  under  observation  they  failed  to  reach  the  adult  stage.  The  minimum 
lethal  dosage  at  a  given  distance  from  the  focal  spot  of  the  Boentgen  tube  used 
has  not  been  determined. 

**  In  two  separate  experiments  adults  were  given  an  exposure  of  600  milli- 
ampere minutes  (amperage  X  time),  with  a  spark  gap  of  5.5  in.,  giving  an 
approximate  voltage  of  65,000,  with  humidity  at  57.  The  distance  from  the 
focal  spot  of  the  Boentgen  tube  was  7.5  in.    The  results  are  as  fallows: 

"(1)  No  effect  on  length  of  life  was  apparent,  as  the  beetles  died  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  same  number  of  beetles  kept  as  a  chedt  (2)  Large  num- 
bers of  eggs  were  deposited  after  exposure.  These  eggs  were  infertile.  Bgss 
laid  by  the  check  beetles  hatched  normally. 

"  Larvfle  were  given  an  exposure  of  600  milliampere  minutes,  other  conditions 
of  the  experiment  being  the  same  as  in  the  experiments  with  adults  given  above. 
While  no  immediate  effect  was  apparent,  the  treatment  had  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping activity  and  development,  the  larvte  remaining  in  a  dormant  condition 
for  a  prolonged  period.    All  treated  larvs  died  before  reaching  the  pupal  stage." 

The  alfalfa  weevil  and  methods  of  controlling  it,  G.  I.  Reeves,  P.  B.  Mnxs, 
T.  R.  Ghaicbkbun,  S.  J.  Snow,  and  L.  J.  Bowsa  {U.  B.  DepU  Agr,,  Farmers* 
Bui.  741  (1916),  pp.  16f  flgi.  7).— A  popular  snnunaiy  of  knowledge  of  this 
insect  and  means  for  its  controL 

Cotton  boll  weevil  control  in  the  Ifississippi  Delta,  with  special  reference 
to  square  picking  and  weevil  picking,  B.  B.  Ooao  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  S82 
{1916),  pp.  It).-— In  plat  tests  of  five  square  pickings  at  7-day  time  intervals 
an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over  the  check  was  obtained.  Tests  of  seven  weevil 
pickings  with  the  bag-and-hoop  indicated  similar  results.  Comparative  obser- 
vations on  different  methods  of  collecting  weevils  d^nonstrated  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  bag-and-hoop  over  hand  picking  so  definitely  that  there  should 
be  no  question  as  to  which  method  to  follow.  The  margin  of  profit  to  be 
derived  from  these  two  control  measures  seems  to  be  too  slight  to  allow  theh* 
operation  on  a  wage  basis.  For  this  reason  the  only  condition  under  which 
they  should  be  attempted  is  on  tmant  cotton  where  the  work  can  be  performed 
without  any  direct  outlay  for  labor. 
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SouM  ants:  Kinds  and  methods  of  control,  0.  L.  Mablatt  (U,  8,  Dept  Agr., 
farmers'  Bvl.  740  {1916),  pp.  It,  flgi.  5), — ^This  Is  a  more  extended  account 
than  that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  654). 

FOODS— HTTHAir  HTITBITION. 

The  iodin  content  of  foods,  B.  B.  Fosses  (Mo.  BtU,  Ohio  Sta.,  1  {1916), 
No,  7,  pp.  219,  220). — ^The  author  concludes  from  his  study  of  the  iodin  content 
of  various  foodstuffs  that  iodin  is  a  comparatively  unusual  food  constituent. 
and  that  its  presence  is  commonly  accidental  in  the  sense  of  standing  in  no 
essential  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  food  products.  Variations  in  the  iodin 
content  of  foods  were  not  successfully  related  to  any  associated  conditions.  No 
consistent  or  orderly  geographic  distribution  of  iodin  in  foods  was  revealed, 
nor  were  there  noticeable  effects  of  the  type  of  soil  or  method  of  fertilization 
on  the  iodin  content  of  foods.  The  iodin  content  of  samples  of  the  same  crop 
from  different  plats  of  the  same  field  sometimes  varied  greatly. 

The  relation  of  certain  physical  characteristics  of  the  wheat  kernel  to 
mlllinip  quality,  0.  H.  Bazixt  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci.  iEngland},  7  {1916),  No.  4,  pp. 
4S2-442). — ^The  investigations  here  reported  indicate  that,  with  the  same  type 
and  variety  of  wheat,  kernel  volume,  because  of  its  relation  to  the  ratio  of 
endosperm  to  nonendoeperm  structures,  varies  directly  with  the  potential  flour 
yield. 

"  Accurate  determination  of  kernel  density  must  include  the  complete  removal 
of  all  mechanically  held  air.  Large  kernels,  other  things  being  equal,  have  a 
hl£:her  specific  gravity  than  small  kernels  of  the  same  variety,  indicating  the 
endosperm  to  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  bran  and  germ. 

"Relative  density  of  the  endosperm  is  generally  conceded  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  proportion  and  size  of  the  air  vacuoles.  Soft,  light-colored,  yellow- 
berry  kernels  have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  hard,  dark-colored  kernels  of 
the  same  variety.  The  more  dense  the  endosperm,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  the  ease  of,  and  the  more  complete,  the  separation  of  endosperm 
from  bran  and  germ  in  milling. 

'*  Wheat  kernels  of  a  high  specific  gravity  have  a  higher  nitrogen  content 
as  a  usual  thing  than  less  dense  kernels  of  the  same  relative  size  or  volume. 

*'  Hard  red  wheats  grown  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  area,  while  varying 
widely,  have  a  higher  average  specific  gravity  than  do  the  soft  red  winter 
wheats  grown  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States." 

Millinip  and  baking:  tests  on  Argentine  and  Walla  wheats,  P.  R.  Scott  and 
F.  G.  B.  WiNSLOw  {Jour.  Depi.  Agr.  Victoria,  IS  {1915),  No8.  11,  pp.  661-666, 
fig.  1;  12,  pp.  736-7S9). — ^These  tests  of  wheats  imported  from  Argentina  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  this  country  indicated  that,  as  compared  with  Aus- 
tralian wheats,  the  flour  produced  was  lacking  in  bloom  and  the  dough  re- 
quired a  longer  time  to  prove  and  lacked  the  power  to  produce  as  good  loaves. 
When  blended  with  a  moderate  percentage  of  Australian  wheat  flour,  good 
loaves  were  obtained. 

A  method  of  maklnip  bread,  G.  Ck>BnALBA  {Bui.  Agr.  {Milan],  50  {1916),  No. 
27,  p.  i).— This  article  describes  a  system  of  bread  making  which  utilizes  all 
of  the  substance  of  the  grain.  The  grain  is  submitted  to  germination  for  from 
50  to  60  hours,  macerated  to  soften  it,  ground,  mixed  with  yeast  and  salt,  and 
then  made  into  a  dough.  This  dough  is  made  homogeneous,  divided  into  loaves 
weighing  about  50  gm.,  and  baked  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  bread  is  said  to  have  a  very  dark  color,  a  rough  crumb,  a  heavy  crust, 
and  an  agreeable  and  pronounced  taste.  One  hundred  kg.  of  the  wheat  give 
about  185  kg.  of  bread  containing  about  85  per  cent  of  water,  which  makes  the 
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weight  of  the  bread  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  wheat  It  la  stated  that 
this  system  of  bread  making  has  the  further  advantage  of  utillzliig  nutritive 
material  which  is  lost  in  other  methods — e.  g.,  protein,  phoq;>horic  add,  lecithin, 
phytin,  organic  phosphorus  compounds,  magnesium  salts,  and  dlastatlc  ferments. 

Some  factors  afEecting  the  cooking  of  dhoU  [red  gram  or  pigreon  pea] 
(Cajanos  indicus),  B.  Viswarath,  T.  L.  Row,  and  P.  A.  R.  ATTAnoAa  (if em. 
Dept  Agr,  India,  Oiem.  fifer.,  4  (1916),  No,  5,  pp.  149-168,  pi.  i,  /l^.  1).— The 
factors  which  were  studied  with  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the  rate  of 
cooking  of  dholl  (0.  indicus)  included  the  composition  of  the  water,  the  fat 
content,  the  variety,  and  the  method  of  preparation.  The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation are  summarized  in  part  as  follows : 

*'  Dissolved  salts,  such  as  are  found  in  natural  waters,  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  time  taken  to  cook  dholl.  Galcium  and  magnesium  salts  and  the 
chlorids  of  hydrogen  and  sodium  exert  a  strong  retarding  effect,  whereas  alka- 
lis and  alkaline  carbonates  have  the  reverse  action.  Whether  the  action 
exerted  by  any  salt  is  a  retardation  or  an  acceleration,  the  effect  is  approxi- 
mately proportionate  to  the  concentration,  i.  e.,  the  harder  the  water  the  slower 
is  the  rate  of  cooking.  The  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or  sodium  carbonate 
to  a  hard  water  materially  hastens  the  cooking. 

"  The  rate  of  cooking  of  dhoU  is  approximately  proportionate  to  the  rate  of 
solution  of  the  dholl  substance — ^1.  e.,  to  the  rate  of  solution  of  the  proteld  and 
starch.  The  proportion  of  proteld  to  starch  dissolved  is  not  constant  but  varies 
with  different  solutions.  Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  a  greater 
proportion  of  proteld  than  starch  as  compared  with  pure  water,  whereas  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  a  greater  proportion  of  starch.  In  addition,  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  of  cooking. 

"The  rate  of  solution  of  the  proteld  appears  to  he  the  factor  which  mainly 
controls  the  rate  of  cooking.  .  .  .  The  fat  content  plays  a  very  unimportant 
imrt  .  .  .    Dholls  of  different  localities  have  varying  rates  of  cooking.'* 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  a  study  was  made  of  the  influence  of 
different  salts  on  the  liquefaction  of  pure  starch. 

Cultivation  and  canning  of  mangoes  in  India,  T.  G.  Ghaudhtjri  {Jour, 
Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No,  7,  pp,  618,  619),— The  author  discusses 
briefly  the  use  of  mangoes  as  food,  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  problems 
involved  in  preserving  the  fruit 

Case  of  poisoning  by  daffodil  bulbs  (Narcissus  pseudo-nardssus),  W.  G. 
McNab  {Pharm.  Jour,  [London},  4-  9er„  42  {1916),  No,  rrS8,  pp.  367,  568).— In 
this  article  and  its  discussion,  references  are  made  to  several  cases  of  food 
poisoning  caused  by  eating  the  bulbs  of  the  common  daffodil,  these  being  mis- 
taken for  onion  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  stews.  Severe  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  were  experienced  but  no  deaths  resulted.  It  is  stated  that  daffodil 
bulbs  contain  an  alkaloid  whose  physiologic  action  differs  according  to  the  stage 
of  growth  of  the  plant 

The  investigation  of  some  cases  of  cheese  poisoning,  G.  Spica  {Atti  R,  1st. 
Veneto  8ci,,  Let,  ed  Arti,  69  {1909-10),  pt,  t,  pp,  e>85-6Pi )  .—Cases  of  food 
poisoning  attributed  to  cheese  are  reported.  Four  samples  of  the  cheese  in 
question  were  examined.  Extraction  with  water  and  ether  yielded  a  substance 
of  unknown  chemical  composition  which  was  toxic  to  frogs. 

The  soy  bean  and  condensed  milk  in  infant  feeding,  J.  Ruhbah  {Amer. 
Jour,  Med,  Sci.,  150  {1915),  No.  4,  PP.  502-512) ,— The  author  reports  the  results 
of  clinical  experience  and  concluded  that  the  soy  bean,  condensed  milk,  and 
some  cereal  (as  a  source  of  additional  carbohydrate)  in  proper  proportions  may 
be  used  without  danger. 
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On  the  composition  of  human  milk  in  Australia. — 1,  Tho  composition  dur- 
InfiT  the  early  stagres  of  lactation,  H.  S.  H.  Wabdlaw  {Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  8oe, 
JV.  S.  Wales,  49  {1915),  pt.  «,  pp.  169-198,  fig.  1).— In  this  extensive  investiga- 
tion a  study  was  made  of  the  composition  of  105  samples  of  haman  milk  obtained 
during  the  first  10  or  11  days  after  childbirth. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  most  probable  composition  of  human  milk,  it 
was  the  object  of  the  author  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  number  of  factors 
upon  its  composition.  It  was  found  that  certain  values  of  the  percentages  of 
constituents  other  than  fat  occurred  more  frequently  than  others.  These  were 
total  solids,  12.8  per  cent;  solids  not  fat,  9.8  per  cent;  protein,  1.9  per  cent; 
solids  not  fat  and  not  protein,  7.6  per  cent  The  percentages  of  fats  vary 
widely,  the  average  content  being  3.14  per  cent  "  The  average  percentage  of  fat 
increased  from  2.84  to  4.13  during  the  first  11  days  of  suckling;  the  average 
percentage  of  protein  decreased  from  3.3  to  1.69  during  the  same  period. 

"  The  age  of  the  woman,  the  number  of  pregnancies,  the  volume  of  the  sample, 
the  time  since  the  last  withdrawal  of  milk  from  the  breast,  and  the  breast 
from  which  the  sample  was  taken  appeared  to  have  no  distinct  eifect  on  the 
composition  of  the  milk  examined." 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

Bulletin  of  the  inspection  of  foods  and  beverages  in  Surinam. — Eish 
Analyses,  J.  Sack  {Keuringsdienst  EeU  en  Drinkwaren  Buriname,  Bui.  B 
{1916),  pp.  S4). — Data  are  given  showing  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
edible  portion  and  the  cost  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  fish. 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  homemade  root  beer,  G.  H.  La  Wall  {Amer. 
Jour,  Pharm.,  88  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  S55-S58) .^The  homemade  root  beer,  pre- 
pared according  to  directions,  was  found  to  contain  0.26  per  cent  of  alcohol 
after  standing  2  days  and  1.52  per  cent  after  standing  11  days.  No  higher 
alcoholic  content  was  observed  after  the  beer  had  stood  for  10  days  longer. 
If  the  fermenting  liquor  was  allowed  to  stand  3  hours  before  bottling  and 
the  bottles  were  only  partially  filled,  the  alcoholic  content  rose  more  rapidly, 
and  the  highest  amount  noted  was  1.77  per  cent 

The  inhibiting  action  of  certain  spices  on  the  growth  of  micro-organisms, 
f^BEDA  M.  Bachmann  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  620- 
62S,  figs.  2). — ^The  organisms  studied  in  this  investigation  were  pure  cultures 
of  species  of  the  common  molds,  Rhizopus,  Penicillium,  Aspergillus,  and  Alter- 
naria  (which  are  frequently  found  on  spoiled  preserves),  and  pure  cultures  of 
Bacillus  coli,  B.  prodigiosus,  and  B.  suhtUis,  The  spices  tested  were  added  in 
some  form  to  the  nutrient  agar  in  which  the  bacteria  or  molds  were  grown. 
Studies  were  made  of  the  effect  of  alcoholic  extracts  of  spice,  ground  spice, 
spice  and  vinegar,  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  eugenol  (the  active  principles  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves),  the  oils  of  allspice  and  nutmeg,  and  the  oleoresin  of  black 
pepper. 

The  author  states  that  "  it  does  not  appear  from  the  extent  of  the  present 
study  that  spices  as  used  in  the  kitchen  in  the  usual  amounts  for  flavoring  pur» 
poses  In  spiced  cakes  exert  a  very  considerable  preservative  effect  When* 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  allspice  are  used  in  large  amounts,  the  growth  of  molds 
may  be  retarded.  In  spiced  fruit  where  a  large  amount  of  the  spice  is  used,  the 
preservative  effect  may  be  much  greater.  This  effect  may  be  greater,  too,  when 
the  spice  is  combined  with  vinegar.'* 

It  is  suggested  that  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  possibly  other  active  principles? 
might  be  used  in  such  proportions  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  micro-organisms 
and  yet  in  small  enough  quantities  not  to  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  product. 
63270'--No.  6--16 5 
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"  Pepper  and  nutmeg  have  little  effect  on  the  growth  of  micro-organisms.  A 
mixture  of  nutmeg  and  water  boiled  for  a  half  hour  and  left  exposed  to  the 
air  for  chance  inoculation  was  covered  with  various  molds  in  less  than  a  week. 
Gloves  and  allspice  in  large  amounts  are  quite  effective  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  molds  and  bacteria,  and  cinnamon  is  the  most  effective  of  the 
spices ;  this  is  true  of  the  ground  q;>ices,  their  essential  oils,  and  the  alcoholic 
extracts." 

The  dairj  and  pure  food  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticnt  (IHartford, 
Conn.]:  Office  Dairy  and  Food  Comr,  [idiil],  pp.  5f ).— The  text  of  the  laws  is 
given  as  corrected  to  the  close  of  the  legislative  session  of  1915. 

[Food  and  drug  analyses],  J.  P.  Stbeset  et  ai.  {Connedicut  State  Sta,  Rpt 
1915,  pt,  5,  pp.  265-419).— This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
2,220  samples  of  foods  and  drugs,  of  which  1,061  were  not  adulterated.  The 
food  products  examined  included  cereal  breakfast  foods,  cheese,  cocoa  and 
chocolate  preparations,  coffee,  coffe  substitutes,  diabetic  foods,  fig  preparations, 
flavoring  extracts,  canned  fruits,  infant  foods,  sirups,  etc  Full  analytical  data 
are  given  regarding  each  of  the  samples  analyzed.  The  drug  products  exam- 
ined Included  standard  drug  preparations  and  proprietary  medicines. 

Bulletin  of  the  inspection  of  foods  and  beverages  In  Surinam. — ^Analyses 
of  common  foods,  J.  Sack  (Keuringidienst  Eei-  en  Drinktoaren  Suriname,  BfiL 
C  (1916),  pp.  12). — In  this  bulletin  analytical  data  are  reported  concerning  the 
composition  of  some  well-known  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

Bates  for  electric  cooking  and  water  heating  (Jour.  Electricity,  57  (1916), 
No.  1,  pp.  12,  IS). — ^The  question  of  proper  rates  for  this  class  of  service  is 
discussed  and  the  rates  of  several  western  companies  are  given  as  illustrations. 

Canning  in  glass  in  the  home  (fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats),  Sabah  E. 
Belt  (Agr.  of  Mass.,  6$  (1915),  pi.  2,  pp.  4^-57). — General  information  and 
specific  directions  are  given  for  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meata 

Interim  report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries  to  consider  the  production  of  food 
in  England  and  Wales,  Milnxb  et  ai.  (London:  Oovt,  1915,  pp.  7). — A  num- 
ber of  measures  are  recommended  for  increasing  the  present  production  of 
food,  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  harvest 
of  1916. 

Food  economics,  G.  Lusk  (Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  8ci.,  6  (1916),  No.  12,  pp.  887- 
S96). — ^This  lecture  presents  statistical  data  showing  the  amount  of  protein  and 
the  fuel  value  of  food  consumed  by  people  living  under  extremely  varied 
conditions. 

It  also  includes  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  a  dietary  study  by  F.  C. 
Gephart,  carried  out  at  a  private  boarding  school  for  boys  having  355  students, 
in  which  determinations  were  made  of  the  food  supplied  per  meal,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  calories  furnished  by  the  differeot  foods,  the  cost  of  the 
food,  and  the  amount  of  waste.  The  author  states  that  the  growing  athletic 
boys  in  this  school  were  not  satisfied  with  3,000  calories  daily,  but  took  4,350 
calories  daily  at  the  table  and  also  bought  050  additional  calories  at  a  neigh- 
boring store.  In  his  opinion  these  results  show  that  active  boys  eat  more  food 
than  is  realized  and  that  their  ravenous  appetite  Is  due  to  the  muscular  work 
involved  in  their  play  and  that  "  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  factor  and  lack  of 
provision  for  it  are  the  probable  causes  of  much  of  the  undernutrition  seen  in 
children  of  the  school  age." 

The  importance  is  emphasized  of  including  on  the  label  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  calories  furnished  by  packages  of  foods. 
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Condltioxis  of  diet  and  nutrition  in  the  internment  etunp  at  Bruhleben,  A.  E. 
Taylob  {London:  Oovt,  1916,  pp.  It). — ^The  data  presented  In  tills  report  are 
based  on  a  7-Hlay  study  of  the  dietary  in  the  camp. 

The  following  requirements  are  given  for  a  complete,  sufficient,  and  normal 
diet :  "  It  must  contain  protein  sufficient  in  amount  and  representative  in  com- 
ponent amino  acids  to  maintain  the  tissues  and  cells  of  the  body  in  a  state 
of  normal  composition  and  function.  ...  It  may  be  stated  that  from  70 
to  90  gm.  of  protein  per  day  are  fuUy  competent  to  maintain  normal  nutrition 
in  the  adult  male  (not  engaged  in  hard  work),  provided  that  the  proteins  offer 
the  body  all  the  needed  amino  acids  and  that  the  diet  is  rich  in  carbohydrate." 

The  diet  should  also  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  fuel  (largely  in  the  form 
of  carbohydrate)  to  furnish  at  least  80  calories  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 
per  day.  It  must  contain  from  25  to  50  gm.  of  fat  per  person  per  day,  the 
various  salts  required  in  the  body,  ahd  certain  unknown  substances  grouped 
under  the  term  "vitamins,"  and  it  should  not  consist  entirely  of  preserved 
or  conserved  foodstuffs. 

In  addition,  the  author  lays  considerable  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  diet 
to  be  entirely  adequate  must  take  into  some  account  the  habits,  tastes,  and 
customs  of  the  persons  fed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  diets  tolerated  under  normal 
conditions  may  become  intolerable  under  conditions  of  confinement  and  that 
monotony  of  the  diet  should  be  avoided,  since  it  may  lead  to  reduced  appetite 
and  consequently  impaired  nutrition.  Monotony  of  the  diet  is  less  noticeable 
If  it  is  one  to  which  the  individual  has  been  accustomed. 

As  a  result  of  this  Investigation  a  number  of  changes  in  the  diet  of  the 
camp  are  recommended  and  embodied  in  this  report. 

Beview  of  the  literature  on  the  metabolism  of  normal  infants,  W.  McK. 
Marsiott  {Amer.  Jour.  Diseases  Children,  12  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  88-102). — In 
this  summary  and  digest  of  data  the  results  obtained  by  a  number  of  investi- 
gators on  different  phases  of  this  subject  are  brought  together.  Most  of  the 
material  has  been  previously  noted  from  the  original  sources. 

The  question  of  cellulose  digestion,  W.  Bixenbebgeb  {Hoppe-Seylefs  Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  96  {1915),  No.  3,  pp.  286-254) .—A  preliminary  note  discussing 
the  factors  which  influence  cellulose  digestion. 

The  antiseptic  action  of  the  gastric  Juice,  J.  P.  Obeoebsen  {Centbl.  Bakt. 
leich  1'  Abt,  Orig.,  77  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  S5S-S61).--The  object  of  these  experi- 
ments was  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 
its  bactericidal  action  and  whether  or  not  any  other  factors  were  involved. 
Samples  of  the  gastric  contents  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  individuals 
45  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  an  Ewald  test  meal  (85  gm.  of  toast  and  250 
gm.  of  water),  the  acidity  of  the  contents  measured  by  titration,  and  the  bacteri- 
cidal property  determined.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  being  the  q^ganism 
used.  In  some  of  the  samples  different  degrees  of  acidity  were  secured  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  hydrozid  before  determining  the  bacteri- 
cidal property. 

It  was  found  that  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  stomach  contents  varied 
directly  as  the  amount  of  free  acid  present  and  was  not  influenced  by  the 
combined  acidity  or  the  amount  of  pepsin  present.  The  bactericidal  action  of 
the  gastric  Juice  was  from  3  to  4  times  as  strong  as  corresponding  strengths 
c "  the  pure  acid  in  water. 

The  presence  and  slfirnificance  of  molds  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
and  higher  animals,  6.  Tubesson  {Svensk  Bot  Tidskr,,  10  {1916),  No.  i, 
pp.  1-27). — ^This  article  reports  the  results  of  the  isolation  and  investigation  of 
molds  in  samples  of  feces  from  13  different  persons,  two  of  whom  were  vese- 
tarlaos.    In  addition  to  determining  the  species  present  investigations  were 
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made  of  the  action  of  temperature  and  gastric  Juice  upon  the  ^wres  of  Pen!- 
cillium  and  Aspergillus  and  the  pathogenic  properties  of  molds  isolated  from 
human  and  animal  feces  by  means  of  intravenous  injections  and  feeding  experi- 
ments made  on  laboratory  animals. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  Investigation,  the  author  states  in  part 
that  "  the  occurrence  of  fungi  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  has  been  proved 
to  be  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  In  analyzing  samples  of 
human  feces  the  following  molds  were  isolated:  A.  fumigatus,  A.  flavuM,  A. 
niger,  A.  nidulatu,  A.  umbrinus,  A.  terreuM,  P.  divaricatum,  (Hdium  lactU.  In 
addition  numerous  yeasts  were  found.  .  .  . 

**  The  temperature  modifies  the  toxic  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  this  way : 
An  increase  in  temperature  above  the  optimum  for  the  fungus  increases  the 
toxicity  of  the  Juice  to  the  species.  Molds  with  low  optima  are,  therefore, 
killed  when  passing  t^  rough  the  alimentary  canal,  while  thermophlloos  species 
pass  through  alive.  Accordingly,  only  molds  with  comparatively  higher  optima 
are  found  in  feces  of  warm-blooded  animals  while  feces  of  cold-blooded  animals 
yield  molds  with  low  optima  as  well. 

"  Intravenous  Injections  in  rabbits  of  A.  terreus.  A,  umbrintis,  and  P.  divari- 
catum  showed  no  pathogenic  properties  of  these  molds. 

"Feeding  of  spores  and  mycelium  of  A.  fumigatua.  A,  flavus.  A,  niffer.  A, 
nidulansy  A.  umbrinus,  A.  terreus,  P.  aveUaneum,  and  P.  divaricatum  to  rabbits 
proved  to  be  fatal.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  the  toxic  molds  were 
muscular  convulsions  resembling  tetanus,  weakness,  and  paralysis,  followed  by 
death. 

"An  accumulation  of  molds  In  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  may  lead  to 
serious  disturbances  and  should,  therefore,  receive  due  attention." 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

Chemical  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  as  a  result  of  restricted 
vegetable  diet,  Mathilde  L.  Koch  and  G.  Voegtlin  {Pub.  Health  8erv,  U.  8^ 
Hyg,  Lab.  Bui.  lOS  {1916),  pp.  5-49,  fig*,  lit).— The  small  amount  of  experi- 
mental data  available  regarding  the  chemical  changes  produced  In  the  central 
nervous  system  as  the  result  of  changes  In  diet  shows  that  underfeeding  with 
a  mixed  diet  leads  to  no  marked  changes  except  a  high  variation  In  the  water 
content,  that  starvation  does  not  appear  to  change  the  composition  of  the  brain, 
and  that  an  exclusive  diet  of  polished  rice  leads  to  a  decrease  In  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  the  brains  of  pigeons. 

In  this  investigation  six  laboratory  animals  (monkeys)  were  fed  upon  the 
following  diets:  (a)  Corn-oil  cake,  a  substance  poor  in  vitamin;  (b)  equal 
parts  of  corn  meal  and  sweet  potatoes,  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  poor 
In  protein  and  fat;  (c)  corn  meal;  and  (d)  raw  carrots.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord  of  these  fix 
monkeys  with  the  composition  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord  of  a  normal 
monkey  maintained  on  a  mixed  diet  as  a  control,  the  following  conclusionif 
are  drawn : 

"Chemical  changes  in  the  brain  and  cord  are  observed  in  animals  (monkeys 
and  rats)  as  the  result  of  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  of  various  composition. 

Histological  examination  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  these  animals 
reveals  extensive  degeneration  of  many  nerve  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  pellagra. 

In  some  of  the  animals  the  chemical  changes  are  practically  identical  with 
the  changes  observed  In  pellagra.  These  findings  therefore .  yield  additional 
evidence  for  the  theory  that  pellagra  is  a  dietary  disease." 

Chemical  changes  in  the  central  nervous  systems  in  pellagra,  Mathilde  L. 
Koch  and  C.  Voectliiv  {Pub,  Health  8erv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  LabfHul.  lOS  {191$), 
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pp.  51-129,  pU.  2,  flga.  3). — In  this  report  the  work  of  other  Investigators  on  the 
subject  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  a  short  summary  of  the  present-day  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  nervous  system  is  given.  The  analytical 
methods  employed  are  described  in  detail.  A  comparison  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  five  cases  of  uncomplicated  pellagra, 
as  compared  with  the  chemical  analysis  of  normal  controls,  showed  that  in 
pellagra  the  central  nervous  system  is  subject  to  a  series  of  chemical  changes 
involving,  principally,  certain  lipoids. 

ANIUAL  PEODXrCTION. 

The  production  coefELcients  of  feeds,  G.  S.  Fbaps  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  185 
{1916),  pp.  5-16). — It  Is  stated  that  the  value  of  a  feeding  stuff  consists  in  its 
volume,  which  satisfies  the  appetite  of  the  animal,  its  digestible  protein,  which 
furnishes  material  for  muscular  and  other  similar  tissue,  and  its  productive 
value,  which  represents  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  energy  for  work, 
or  bodily  activities,  heat,  or  material  for  the  production  of  fat,  etc.  This  bulle- 
tin describes  a  method  of  calculating  the  productive  values  of  feeds  from  their 
chemical  composition. 

The  productive  value  of  a  feed  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  fat  that  the 
feed  will  produce  upon  a  fattening  animal,  when  it  Is  fed  in  addition  to  a 
basal  ration  already  sufficient  for  the  bodily  needs  of  the  animal.  The  author 
prefers  to  express  the  productive  value  in  terms  of  fat  for  the  reason  that  It 
represents  as  nearly  as  is  possible  the  exact  substance  measured  in  the  ex- 
periments, and  does  not  involve  any  assumption  as  to  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive energy  consumed  in  forming  fat,  or  other  similar  assumptions.  Knowing 
the  composition  and  coefficients  of  digestibility  the  productive  value  in  terms 
of  fat  of  a  given  feeding  stuff  may  be  calculated,  but  In  order  to  simplify  the 
calculation  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  factor  to  be  known  as  the  production  coeffi- 
cient. This  is  defined  as  the  factor  which,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of 
the  nutrient,  gives  the  productive  value  of  that  nutrient  in  terms  of  fat. 

As  the  production  coefficient  is  calculated  from  the  coefficient  of  digestibility, 
anything  that  will  affect  the  digestion  will  also  affect  the  production  coefficient 
Also,  some  feeds  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  two  or  more  constituents 
which  have  different  coefficients  of  digestibility  and  different  production  values. 
Ck>tton-seed  meal,  for  example,  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  cotton-seed 
kernel  residue  and  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  the  amount  of  cotton-seed  hulls  may 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  crude  fiber  present.  Since  cotton-seed  kernels 
and  cotton-seed  hulls  have  different  production  coefficients,  the  quantity  of 
crude  fiber  will  thus  affect  the  production  coefficient  of  the  feeding  stuff. 

There  are  similar  variations  in  the  composition  of  other  feeding  stuffs  which 
are  related  to  different  constituents  having  different  digestive  coefficients  and 
different  productive  values.    These  are  problems  which  are  under  study. 

A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  production  coefficients  of  a  number  of  feeds, 
based  upon  the  average  coefficients  of  digestibility.  A  column  Is  included  which 
shows  the  method  of  correction  used  for  the  crude  fiber,  or  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract, or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

[Peeding  stuffs],  F.  A.  Clowes  (Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  51-53). — 
Honohono  (Commelina  nudiflora)  is  described  as  an  extremely  succulent  feed, 
much  relished  by  cattle.  Cattle  fatten  and  produce  an  abundance  of  milk  when 
pastured  where  it  is  plentiful.  The  total  yield  of  green  feed  per  acre,  cal- 
culated from  an  experimental  plat  10  ft.  square,  was  223.6  tons.  Per  acre  pro- 
duAlon  it  compares  very  favorably  with  green  alfalfa  both  in  protein  and  in 
other  food  constituents. 
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It  is  stated  that  as  a  imsture  grass  Ptupalum  dUai€ttum  has  given  excellent 
results.  Its  strong  deep  root  system  enables  it  to  withstand  the  tramping  of 
stock  in  wet  weather  better  than  any  other  grass  tested  that  is  equally  r^ished 
by  the  cattle. 

Cane-top  silage  has  proved  of  value  in  feeding  operations.  Some  of  the 
cane  tops  were  cut  two  weeks  before  they  were  put  into  the  silo.  Notwith- 
standing the  resulting  staleness  and  the  excessive  amounts  of  water  that  went 
into  the  silo  during  filling,  the  silage  was  of  ffldr  quality  and  was  eaten  readily 
by  the  cattle  and  horses.  The  yield  of  cane  tops  per  acre  is  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  usable  cane,  and  on  the  unirrigated  plantations  this  by- 
product would  run  from  4  to  8  tons  of  cane  tops  per  acre. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1015,  J.  P.  Stbeset  et  al.  {Connecticut  State  Sta, 
Rpt.  1915,  pt  4,  pp.  255-2^^).— Analyses  are  given  of  the  following  feeding 
stuffs :  Gotton-seed  meal ;  linseed  meal ;  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and  shorts ; 
cracked  corn  meal;  corn  gluten  meal;  corn  gluten  feed;  hominy  feed,  dried 
brewers'  grains;  dried  distillers'  grains;  dried  beet  pulp;  mangels;  coconut 
meal;  peanut  meal;  oats;  provender;  alfalfa;  alfalfa  meal;  cracker  wastes; 
and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 

Facts  for  the  feed  buyer,  W.  H.  Stbowd  (WiscoMin  Bta,  Bui.  267  il91$f, 
pp.  56). — Information  regarding  feeding  stuffs  is  sununarized,  and  analyses  aiv 
given  of  the  following:  Cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feeds,  com  oil 
meal,  distillers*  grains,  hominy  feed,  corn  germ  meal,  wheat  bran  and  middlinga^ 
red  dog  flour,  germ  middlings,  oatmeal  and  rye  middlings,  barley  shorts,  buck- 
wheat bran,  malt  sprouts,  dried  brewers'  grains,  dried  malt  grains,  alfalfa  meal, 
blood  and  meat  meal,  meat  scrap,  bone  products,  tankage,  ground  peas,  flax 
shlves,  silage,  soy  bean  hay,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 

[Nutrition  investigations  at  the  Wisconsin  Station]  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui. 
268  (1916),  pp.  36-42,  figs.  2). — Notes  on  several  studies  are  given. 

Value  of  proteins  from  different  sources  [for  ffroicth},  by  E.  V.  McColhim. — 
Since  various  unbalanced  proteins  are  not  all  deficient  in  the  same  amino  acids, 
it  might  be  expected  that  when  two  unbalanced  proteins  were  combined  the  first 
might  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  second  and  better  growth  be  made  than 
with  either  alone.  To  study  this  problem  young  pigs  were  fed  on  many  rations 
in  which  either  a  single  feed  or  two  or  more  feeds  mixed  in  various  proportions 
supplied  the  protein. 

Of  those  tested  the  proteins  of  milk  were  found  most  efficient  for  growth, 
the  pigs  storing  in  their  bodies  over  60  per  cent  of  the  milk  protein.  The 
proteins  of  the  cereal  grains  had  an  efficiency  of  only  from  23  to  28  per  cent, 
and  of  linseed  meal,  fed  alone,  only  18  per  cent  However,  when  three-fourths 
of  the  protein  in  the  ration  came  from  the  corn  and  one-fourth  from  linseed 
meal  the  efficiency  was  increased  to  37  per  cent.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that 
linseed  meal  and  corn  are  not  deficient  In  the  same  amino  acids,  and  that  when 
combined  one  tends  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  This  agrees  with 
the  good  results  secured  In  numerous  scientific  trials  and  in  practice  when 
linseed  meal  is  fed  as  a  supplement  to  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  no  better 
results  were  secured  when  wheat  and  wheat  embryo  were  combined  than  when 
each  was  fed  separately.  In  this  case  each  feed  is  evidently  deficient  in  the 
same  amino  acids,  and  one  can  not  supplement  the  other. 

Value  of  proteins  from  different  sources  [for  milk  production],  by  E.  B.  Hart 
and  G.  C.  Humphrey. — It  has  been  found  in  metabolism  experiments  with  dairy 
cows  that  proteins  from  various  sources  are  likewise  of  different  worth  for  milk 
production.  In  these  trials  cows  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  corn  stover,  which 
supplied  but  a  small  amount  of  digestible  protein.    To  this  ration  were  added 
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com  grain  and  com  by-products,  or  wheat  grain  and  by-products  (much  of  the 
protein  of  which  is  unbalanced  in  composition),  or  mUk  protein,  supplied  In  the 
form  of  skim-milk  powder  and  casein  (furnishing  proteins  which  are  well  bal- 
anced in  composition). 

The  percentage  of  the  digestible  protein  of  these  rations  which  was  used  by 
the  cows  for  milk  production  and  the  formation  of  body  protein  was  40  per 
cent  with  the  com  ration,  34  per  cent  with  the  wheat  ration,  and  58  per  cent 
^with  the  milk  protein  ration.  Such  complete  proteins  as  are  furnished  by  milk 
are  thus  apparently  of  high  efficiency  for  milk  production. 

Commofily  unappreciated  factors  in  food,  by  E.  V.  McCollum. — Previous 
experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  864)  have  demonstrated  that  certain  fat-soluble 
substances  found  In  milk  fat,  fats  from  egg  yolk,  corn  grain,  and  wheat  embryo, 
and  the  soft  portion  of  beef  fats  are  necessary  in  the  diet  for  continued  growth. 
It  appears  that  there  Is  also  required  another  class  of  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  discovered.  These  sub- 
stances have  been  found  thus  far  in  egg  yolk  and  wheat  embryo,  and  are  prob- 
ably present  In  com.  Growing  rats  fed  a  ration  of  highly  purified  casein,  egg 
albumin,  dextrin,  mineral  matter,  and  milk  fat  failed  to  grow.  However,  nor- 
mal growth  took  place  when  the  water  extract  of  wheat  embryo  was  added, 
which  evidently  supplied  the  necessary  accessory  to  the  diet.  It  has  been 
found  that  neither  the  fat-soluble  nor  the  water-soluble  accessories  are  injured 
by  heating  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Influence  of  strictly  vegetable  diets  on  growth  and  reproduction^  by  E.  B. 
Hart  and  E.  V.  McCollum. — It  is  thought  that  strictly  vegetable  foods  might  be 
found  insufficient  for  normal  growth.  To  study  this  problem  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  growing  pigs  kept  in  pens  away  from  the  soil  and  supplied  in 
some  cases  with  distilled  and  in  others  with  natural  water.  On  a  well-balanced 
concentrate  mixture  of  oats,  corn,  wheat,  and  oil  meal,  pigs  failed  to  grow  after 
about  three  mouths,  even  when  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa  hay  were  supplied  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Where  but  1  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  was  added  to  the 
ration  the  pigs  grew  normally,  reaching  a  weight  of  250  lbs.  by  the  time  those 
on  the  strictly  vegetable  diet  had  reached  100  lbs. 

Other  experiments,  however,  showed  that  the  missing  essential  constituents 
could  be  supplied  in  vegetable  feed.  In  the  earlier  experiments  uncut  alfalfa 
hay  was  offered  the  pigs,  but  they  consumed  very  little.  Fifteen  "per  cent  of 
finely  ground  alfalfa  meal  was  then  mixed  with  the  ration,  so  that  the  pigs 
would  be  forced  to  consume  larger  amounts  of  alfalfa.  On  this  vegetable  ration 
good  growth  occurred.  These  experiments  indicate  that  the  meat  supplied  a 
better-balanced  protein  mixture  than  the  basal  ration  of  grains  and  oil  meal, 
and  also  more  of  the  diet  accessories  needed  for  rapid  growth.  These  acces- 
sories are  also  apparently  present  In  alfalfa. 

Com  silage  for  beef  cattle,  by  J.  L.  Tormey. — In  six  trials,  each  of  which 
lasted  00  days,  a  total  of  63  2-year-old  steers  were  fed.  In  these  trials  the 
addition  of  silage  to  rations  of  concentrates  and  either  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
decreased  the  amounts  of  concentrates  required  per  pound  gain,  but  increasod 
the  roughage  requirement.  In  all  cases  the  addition  of  the  silage  lessene<l  the 
feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  and  reduced  the  necessary  margin,  although  a  heavy 
concentrate  allowance  with  less  silage  produced  more  rapid  gains.  For  fatten- 
ing 2-year-old  steers  an  average  dally  ration  throughout  the  feeding  period  of 
20  lbs.  of  com  silage,  5  lbs.  of  clover,  alfalfa,  or  mixed  hay,  12  lbs.  of  shelled 
com,  and  2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  or  amounts  of  other  proteln-rlch  concen- 
trates furnishing  an  equal  amount  of  digestible  protein,  is  recommended. 

In  one  of  the  trials  steers  fed  an  average  ration  of  37.6  lbs.  silage,  3.1  lbs. 
clover  hay,  and  only  7  lbs.  concentrates  (3.1  lbs.  corn,  2.7  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal 
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and  1J2  lbs.  wheat  bran)  per  head  daily  gained  2.36  lbs.  per  head  daily.  A  lot 
fed  1S.5  lbs.  concentrates  (9  lbs.  com,  2  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  and  2.5  lb& 
wheat  bran),  with  28.8  lbs.  silage  and  3.2  lbs.  clover  hay,  gained  2.50  lbs.  per 
head  daily.  However,  the  feed  cost  of  the  gains  of  these  steers  fed  the  heavier 
concentrate  allowance  was  16  per  cent  higher  and  the  margin  necessary  in 
feeding  was  81  cts.  greater. 

•  Studies  in  animal  breeding  (WUcansin  Sta.  Bui.  t$8  {1916),  pp.  9,  10).— 
Studies  on  the  effect  of  snch  poisons  as  lead  on  the  germ  cells  of  the  male 
showed  the  same  deleterious  results  as  were  obtained  the  year  before  (E.  S. 
R.,  33.  p.  368). 

Work  on  the  Inheritance  of  epilepsy  in  guinea  pigs  has  shown  that  this  dis- 
ease is  inheritable  and  follows  Mendel's  law. 

In  a  study,  carried  on  by  H.  L.  Ibsen,  of  the  growth  of  guinea  pigs  in  embryo 
and  after  birth  it  has  been  observed  that  the  weights  of  the  different  embryos 
in  a  litter  show  that  the  first  and  last  embryos  are  Invariably  larger  than  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  same  horn  of  the  uterus.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  the 
*'  titman  "  or  runt  of  a  litter  of  pigs  is  the  last  one  to  be  born,  but  this  ob- 
servation would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  smaller 
embryos  are  always  found  In  the  middle  of  the  row  of  young  in  the  uterus. 

In  experimental  work  on  the  influence  of  close  inbreeding,  carried  on  by  J.  G. 
Halpin,  it  is  reported  that  with  Rhode  Island  Reds  results  of  a  detrimental 
character  are  beginning  to  be  observed,  that  the  closely  inbred  stock  takes 
longer  to  hatch  and  frequently  does  not  produce  so  strong  chicks  as  those 
from  the  control  pens. 

The  influence  of  sires  on  production,  C.  C.  Hayden  (Mo.  Bid.  Ohio  Sta., 
1  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  211-215,  figs.  2).— Partial  records  were  kept  of  the  results 
of  the  use  of  various  bulls  in  the  station  dairy  herd.  The  first  bull  used  on 
the  first  group  of  cows  came  from  a  dam  which  had  a  good  ofilcial  record,  and 
the  granddam  on  the  sire's  side  had  a  record  of  large  production.  His  sire 
was  more  noted  as  a  show-ring  favorite  than  as  a  sire  of  producing  daughters. 
The  results  showed  an  average  gain  of  the  daughters  over  their  dams  of  1,902 
lbs.  of  milk  and  60  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  first  year,  and  an  average  yearly  difference 
of  1,176  lbs.  of  milk  and  42  lbs.  of  fat  for  all  periods. 

A  second  bull  was  selected  for  this  group,  the  price  paid  being  about  twice 
that  for  the  first  bull.  He  had  better  records  of  production  back  of  him,  and 
the  results  Justified  the  greater  expenditure.  The  gain  over  the  original  dams 
by  the  use  of  this  bull  was  for  the  first  calf  4,074  lbs.  of  milk  and  156  lbs.  of 
fat,  and  for  one  year  of  all  lactation  periods,  4,207  lbs.  of  milk  and  153  lbs.  of 
fat  The  gain  over  the  daughters  of  the  previous  bull  was  for  the  first  year 
only  2,172  lbs.  of  milk  and  96  lbs.  of  fat,  and  for  one  year  of  each  lactation 
period,  3,031  lbs.  of  milk  and  111  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  first  bull  used  on  the  second  group  was  selected  from  one  of  the  best 
herds  in  Ohio,  though  his  sire  and  dam  had  no  official  records.  A  decrease  of 
687  lbs.  of  milk  and  39  lbs.  of  fat  showed  that  the  use  of  this  sire  greatly  re- 
duced the  productive  capacity.  His  double  daughters  produced  3,520  lbs.  of 
milk  and  202  lbs.  of  fat,  or  a  decrease  of  521  lbs.  of  milk  i  nd  32  lbs.  of  fat  be- 
low their  dams. 

The  daughters  of  a  second  bull  used  on  this  group  show  an  increase  over  the 
daughters  of  the  first  bull  of  752  lbs.  of  milk  and  32  lbs.  of  fat  per  year.  For 
fhe  first  lactation  period  only  they  show  an  Increase  of  1,205  lbs.  of  milk  and 
49  lbs.  of  fat,  indicating  that  they  will  be  far  superior  to  the  daughters  of  the 
first  bull  when  they  are  mature.  At  the  time  this  second  bull  was  purchased 
his  ancestry  liad  no  official  records,  but  his  dam  was  said  to  be  a  heavy  per- 
sistent milker  and  his  sire  was  imported. 
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Sheep-breedingr  Investifiratioxis,  R.  H.  Williamb  and  W.  S.  Gunninoham 
{Arizona  8ta,  Rpt  1915,  pp.  55Jh560), — In  continuation  of  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  78),  it  is  reported  that  the  Tunis  sheep  continued  to 
prove  themselves  vigorous  breeders  and  produce  early  active  lambs  with  a 
marked  ability  to  withstand  heat  Their  greatest  fault  is  that  the  wool  is 
very  coarse,  with  loose  crimp  and  too  much  hair,  or  '*  kemp." 

Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Oxford,  and  Dorset  breeds  have  been  used  to  im- 
prove the  mutton  characteristics  of  the  lambs,  and  have  proved  valuable  for 
this  purpose  in  the  order  named.  Oxford  and  Dorset  breeds  have  been  elimi- 
nated because  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  lambs.  More  recently 
it  has  been  decided  to  limit  the  Shropshire  blood  because  of  the  smaller  size, 
inferior  mutton  form,  and  lower  percentage  of  black  faces  in  their  lambs 
than  in  those  of  the  Hampshire  crosses.  Unfortunately,  the  Hampshire  crosses 
are  inferior  in  wool,  having  a  short  staple  and  light  fleeces.  The  weight  and 
quality  of  wool  of  the  native  sheep,  which  are  of  Merino  foundation,  have  not 
been  much  improved  by  the  above  process. 

It  is  thought  that  the  ideal  valley  sheep  must  have  a  somewhat  open  fleece, 
while  the  range  sheep  may  have  a  denser  and  longer  fleece,  due  to  their  graz- 
ing in  higher  altitudes. 

Of  the  breeds  used  the  Tunis  and  Hampshire  have  brought  about  the  greatest 
improvement.  Lambs  showing  a  high  proportion  of  Tunis  blood  have  been 
active,  alert,  and  hardy,  but  have  given  poor  quality  of  wool  and  are  of  only 
fair  mutton  conformation.  The  Tunis-native  cross  has  usually  resulted  in 
tan-colored  face  and  legs,  although  many  mottled  and  white  faces  are  found. 
The  wool  from  this  cross  is  usually  of  medium  staple,  good  length,  and  density, 
but  contains  too  much  kemp.  The  Hampshire  blood  has  been  excellent  in 
improving  the  mutton  form,  increasing  the  size,  and  stamping  black  faces  on 
their  crosses.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  weights  at  different  ages  and  the 
average  weights  of  fleece  for  the  more  desirable  crosses. 

Data  kept  for  three  years  indicate  that  lambs  born  early  in  the  year  usually 
reach  a  greater  weight  at  six  months  than  those  dropped  later.  The  average 
weight  of  lambs  born  in  January  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  month; 
February  lambs  more  than  March;  March  lambs  more  than  April,  and  April 
lambs  more  than  May.  There  was  difference  of  17.21  lbs.  between  the  average 
weight  of  May  lambs  and  those  born  in  February.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
for  the  earliest  lambs  to  reach  a  larger  average  weight,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  or  no  small  lambs. 

There  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  fineness  and  denseness 
of  the  wool  fibers  in  the  various  crosses,  and  certain  crosses  have  been  more 
efficient  than  others  in  eliminating  the  characteristic  Tunis  hair,  or  kemp,  from 
the  wool.  The  Hampshire  and  Shropshire  blood  have  aided  materially  in  im- 
proving this  fault,  the  former  being  of  the  greatest  service. 

In  this  study  it  has  been  noted  that  there  is  a  close  correlation  between  the 
fineness  and  the  denseness  of  wool.  In  every  case  where  a  fleece  is  reasonably 
fine  it  is  also  fairly  dense. 

Maintenance  rations  for  breeding  flocks  of  mutton  and  wool  sheep,  B.  O. 
Sevebson  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  19 H,  pp.  Sk-111), — Ck)ntinuing  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  171),  the  four  lots  of  ewes  were  fed  during  the  216  days  be- 
ginning April  10.  During  the  summer  months  all  of  the  breeding  ewes  with 
their  lambs  were  placed  on  the  same  pasture.  The  lambs  were  allowed  to 
suckle  their  dams  until  16  weeks  of  age,  and  during  this  time  they  were  allowed 
to  consume  as  much  grain  as  they  would  eat.  After  weaning,  the  ewes  were 
placed  on  another  pasture  with  no  grain  and  the  lambs  were  continued  on 
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the  same  pasture  and  fed  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  shelled  com,  oats,  wheat 
bran,  and  linseed  meal,  5:3:2:1.  From  September  12  to  Novembo'  5,  978 
lbs.  of  the  same  grain  mixture  was  fed  the  88  ewes. 

The  average  weights  of  the  ewes  during  the  summer  months  were  sreater 
for  the  two  lots  of  sheep  (lots  1  and  3)  in  which  silage  had  been  fed  as  the 
sole  roughage  during  the  preceding  winter.  During  the  entire  i^eriod  tbe  aver- 
age Increase  in  weight  of  each  ewe  in  lot  1  was  28.946  lbs.,  in  lot  2,  32.138 
lbs.,  in  lot  3,  13.752  lbs.,  and  in  lot  4.  15.307  lbs.  The  Shropshire  ewes  (lots  1 
and  2)  thus  gained  practically  twice  as  much  as  the  D^aine-Merino  ewes 
(lots  3  and  4).  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  keeping  each  ewe 
during  the  216  days  was  ^  per  head,  no  credit  being  given  for  the  value  of 
manure  produced  while  on  pasture  or  the  improvement  that  the  sheep  brought 
about  by  destroying  the  weeds. 

From  April  19  to  August  9,  the  Shropshire  lambs  (lots  1  and  2)  made  aver- 
age daily  gains  per  head  of  0.573  and  0.484  lb.,  while  the  Delaine-Merino  lambs 
(lots  3  and  4)  made  average  daily  gains  of  OJ288  and  0.36  lb.  per  head.  The 
total  cost  of  feed  was  $5.52  for  25  lambs  for  a  period  of  112  days. 

During  a  second  winter  period  of  154  days  four  lots  of  10  ewes  each  were 
fed.  Lots  1  and  3,  consisting  respectively  of  Shropshire  and  Delaine-Merino 
ewes  of  breeding  age,  were  fed  a  roughage  ration  composed  of  corn  silage  sup- 
plemented with  cotton-seed  meal,  and  a  grain  mixture  composed  of  shelled  com, 
oats,  bran,  and  linseed  meal,  5:3:2:1,  this  mixture  being  fed  at  such  times  and 
in  such  amounts  as  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  ewes  in  good  breeding  condition. 
Lots  2  and  4,  Shropshire  ewes  and  Delaine-Merino,  respectively,  were  fed  a 
roughage  ration  composed  of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay,  together  with  a 
grain  ration  as  in  lots  1  and  3. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  all  lots  made  good  gains.  The  second  period 
of  four  weeks  gave  good  gains  to  lots  2  and  4,  but  only  0.366  lb.  per  head  In 
lot  1  and  a  loss  of  0.5  lb.  per  head  in  lot  3.  All  lots  lost  weight  during  the  third 
four-week  period.  Ck>mparlng  lots  1  and  2,  the  average  weight  during  the 
winter  was  greatest  in  lot  2.  The  same  correlation  in  average  weight  existed 
in  lots  3  and  4.  These  results  are  the  reverse  of  those  secured  during  the  first 
winter's  investigation  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  171).  During  the  winter  period  the  aver- 
age loss  per  ewe  in  lot  1  was  20.044  lbs.  and  5.209  lbs.  in  lot  2.  The  Delaine- 
Merino  ewe  gained  in  weight  during  the  winter,  lot  3  gaining  1,953  lbs.  per 
head,  and  lot  4,  17.431  lbs. 

The  average  amount  of  air-dry  matter  consumed  per  head  by  the  Shropshire 
ewes  maintained  on  corn  silage  as  a  sole  roughage  was  1.922  lbs.,  while  lot 
2  averaged  2.651  lbs.,  lot  3,  1.655  lbs.,  and  lot  4,  2.336  lbs.  Ck>mparing  the 
Shropshires  in  lot  1  with  the  Delaine-Merino  in  lot  3,  the  latter  consumed  0.267 
lb.  less  per  head  and  0.197  lb.  more  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  during  the  winter. 
The  Delaine-Merino  ewes  in  lot  4  consumed  0.335  lb.  of  air-dry  matter  more 
per  100  lbs.  live  weight  and  0.315  lb.  less  per  head  than  the  Shropshire  ewes  of 
lot  2.  The  daUy  cost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  ewe  was  1.522  cts.  in  lot  1, 
2.248  cts.  in  lot  2,  1.317  cts.  in  lot  3,  and  1.851  cts.  in  lot  4.  The  amount  of 
wool  produced  was  slightly  greater  in  lots  1  and  3  than  in  lots  2  and  4.  No 
effect  of  the  ration  fed  could  be  detected  from  the  market  classification. 

The  Shropshire  ewes  in  lot  1  that  yeaned  averaged  3.5  lbs.  less  in  weight 
than  those  of  lot  2.  Their  lambs  averaged  0.9  lb.  more  per  head  than  those 
of  lot  2,  but  the  mortality  of  both  ewes  and  lambs  was  greater  in  lot  1, 
indicating  that  the  ration  possessing  corn  silage  as  a  sole  roughage  for  Shrop- 
shire ewes  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  this  experiment  The  pregnant  Delaine- 
Merino  ewes  in  lot  3  averaged  in  weight  9.6  Iba  less  than  the  ewes  of  lot  4 
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tliat  yeaned.    The  lambs  also  averaged  less  in  weight  at  birth  in  lot  3  than 
in  lot  4,  were  less  active,  and  had  a  greater  mortality. 

A  comparison  of  the  Shropshires  with  the  Delaine-Merinos  showed  their 
respective  average  weight  to  have  been  150.5  and  102.9  lbs.  At  birth  the  Shrop- 
sliire  lambs  average  7.83  lbs.  per  head  and  the  Delaine-Merino  lambs  6.89  lbs. 
7he  Shropshire  ram  lambs  averaged  8.27  lbs.  and  the  ewe  lambs,  7.28  lbs., 
^^bile  the  Delaine-Merino  ram  lambs  averaged  7.1  lbs.  and  the  ewe  lambs, 
6.64  lbs. 

The  Shropshire  ewes  averaged  141.6  lbs.  per  head  at  the  end  of  four  weeks, 
after  yeaning,  a  loss  of  10.9  lbs.  per  head.  The  Delaine-Merino  ewes  averaged 
104  lbs.  per  head,  an  average  loss  of  1.4  lbs.  per  head  during  this  period.  The 
Shropshire  Iambs  averaged  21.5  lbs.  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  an  average  gain 
of  13  lbs.  per  head,  while  the  Delaine-Merino  lambs  averaged  20.4  lbs.  per 
he&d,  an  average  gain  of  12.9  lbs.  per  head.  Comparing  lots  1  and  3  with  lots  2 
and  4,  respectively,  practically  the  same  gains  in  live  weight  of  lambs  were 
made. 

In  summarizing,  it  is  concluded  that  the  two  winter  periods  show  that  a 
ration  composed  of  corn  silage  as  a  sole  roughage  supplemented  with  cotton- 
seed meal  for  every  25  lbs.  of  corn  silage  fed  is  unsatisfactory  for  pregnant 
ewes,  even  when  supplemented  by  a  good  grain  mixture.  Lambs  dropped  by 
ewes  of  the  mutton  and  wool  types,  fed  a  ration  composed  of  corn  silage  supple- 
fnented  by  cotton-seed  meal,  as  compared  with  ewes  of  the  same  types  fed  a 
roughage  ration  composed  of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay,  are  heavier,  weaker, 
less  active  at  birth,  and  have  a  greater  mortality.  Breeding  ewes  fed  a  ration 
composed  of  corn  silage  supplemented  by  cotton-seed  meal  were  less  active 
and  showed  lower  vitality  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy  than  ewes  fed 
corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  as  roughages.  Lambs  raised  by  breeding  ewes 
of  both  breeds  fed  corn  silage  as  a  sole  roughage  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  a 
supplement  made  satisfactory  gains  and  matured  into  good  vigorous  lambs. 
Com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  roughage  when  supple- 
mented by  a  grain  mixture  composed  of  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat  bran,  and 
Unseed  meal,  5 : 3 :  2 : 1,  for  maintaining  pregnant  ewes  in  vigorous  condition  for 
yeaning.  The  cost  of  feeds  consumed  by  lot  1  during  the  winter  of  1911-12 
was  $3.19  per  ewe,  and  in  1912-18,  $2.38;  for  lot  2  during  the  winter  of  1911-12 
$4.11  per  ewe,  and  in  1912-13,  $3.46;  for  lot  3  during  the  winter  of  1911-12, 
$2.74,  and  in  1912-13,  $2.03;  and  for  lot  4  during  the  winter  of  1911-12,  $3.78, 
and  in  912-13,  $2.85.  The  value  of  fleeces  per  head  was  $1,767  in  1912  and 
$1,968  in  1913  for  lot  1 ;  $1,591  in  1912  and  $2,025  in  1913  for  lot  2 ;  $3.02  in 
1912  and  $2,882  in  1913  for  lot  3;  and  $2,731  in  1912  and  $2,795  in  1913  for 
lot  4. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  Shropshire  breeding  ewes  was  greater  than  the  cost 
of  maintaining  Delaine-Merino  ewes,  and  slightly  greater  on  a  live-weight 
basis.  Delaine-Merino  lambs  made  less  rapid  gains  than  Shropshire  lambs. 
Delaine-Merino  ewes  were  observed  to  be  more  easily  afflicted  by  "foul  foot," 
due  to  damp  weather,  than  Shropshire  ewes.  Wintering  pregnant  ewes  in  an 
open  shed  was  conducive  to  the  health  and  thrift  of  the  ewes  and  lambs.  Such 
quarters,  however,  should  have  a  southern  exposure,  a  dry  bed,  and  a  well- 
drained  and  spacious  yard. 

Hoir  c^d  sheep  pasturing  demonstrations,  R.  W.  Aixen  {Oregofi  8ta.,  Rpt, 
Hood  River  Sia,,  1915,  pp.  27,  28).— Thirteen  head  of  73.5-lb.  pigs  were  put  on 
a  3-acre  tract  of  clover  in  the  spring.  Without  supplementary  feed,  0.57  lb. 
per  hog  per  day  was  made  for  31  days.  During  the  succeeding  30  days  they 
were  also  fed  rolled  barley  at  the  rate  of  0.5  lb.  per  hog  per  day,  and  an  aver- 
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age  dally  gain  of  0.44  lb.  per  hog  was  made.  During  the  56  succeeding  dajs 
the  animals  were  run  on  the  same  clover,  and  In  addition  pastured  off  4  acres 
of  field  peas  grown  in  an  adjoining  tract.  On  this  ration  they  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  0.77  lb.  per  hog. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  entire  period  $11.35  per  acre  was  realized  from 
the  clover,  and  $6.80  per  acre  from  the  peas  for  a  52-day  period.  In  addition 
to  these  pigs  20  head  of  small  pigs  were  also  run  on  both  the  clover  and  pea 
pasture. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  gain  that  sheep  will  make 
and  with  what  degree  of  success  they  can  be  kept  in  l)earing  orchards,  8  ewes 
with  their  lambs  were  kept  on  1  acre  of  clover  that  had  reached  an  average 
height  of  10  in.  for  three  weeks  and  fed  it  down  closely.  The  following  two 
weeks  they  fed  down  an  additional  acre,  the  decrease  in  time  necessary  b^ng 
principally  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  forage  consumed  by  the  lambs.  Ehiring 
52  days  the  lambs  gained  63.2  lbs.  each,  and  the  ewes  3  lbs.  each,  making  a 
total  gain  of  534  lbs.  for  the  16  head.  From  the  amount  of  forage  consumed 
by  these  animals  it  appears  that  16  head  of  sheep,  half  of  which  are  matnre, 
can  be  carried  on  8  acres  of  clover  in  bearing  orchards. 

Dry  lot  versus  pasture  crops  for  grrowing  and  fatteninfir  piers  for  market, 
W.  H.  ToMHAVE  and  H.  H.  Havner  {Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  122-128, 
pU.  5). — Four  1-acre  plats  were  sown  for  a  rotation  of  pasture  crops  consisting 
of  oats  and  Canadian  field  peas;  field  corn  drilled;  and  rape.  A  lot  of  19 
9-week-old  pigs  was  pastured  on  these  plats  and  a  similar  lot  pastured  on  a 
dry  lot  of  i  acre.  The  pigs  on  the  dry  lot  were  fed  a  ration  of  corn  meal 
and  tankage  8 : 1,  and  those  on  pasture  corn  meal  and  takage  12 : 1. 

The  pigs  on  forage-crop  pasture  made  larger  and  more  economical  gains 
than  those  in  the  dry  lot.  The  cost  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain  varied  from 
4.72  to  5.06  cts.  in  the  pasture  lot,  and  from  6.08  to  7.6  cts.  in  the  dry  lot.  The 
rate  of  gain  varied  from  0.804  to  1.57  lbs.  per  pig  dally  in  the  pasture  lot,  and 
from  0.724  to  1.378  lbs.  in  the  dry  lot,  due  to  the  two  systems  of  management. 
The  pigs  on  pasture  had  a  higher  degree  of  finish  and  were  more  thrifty  than 
those  in  the  dry  lot.  The  use  of  a  rotation  of  pasture  crops  proved  more 
profitable  than  dry-lot  feeding. 

t Feeding  experiments  with  hogs],  W.  H.  Tomhavb  {Pennsylvania  Sta,  Rpt. 
1914,  p.  82). — In  an  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  pasture  for  growing 
pigs  as  compared  to  dry-lot  feeding  two  lots  of  weanling  pigs  were  fed  as 
follows:  Lot  1,  a  grain  ration  of  corn  meal  and  tankage,  12:1,  In  addition 
to  pasture ;  lot  2,  corn  meal  and  tankage,  8 : 1.  The  pigs  on  the  pasture  made 
greater  daily  gains  at  smaller  expense  than  did  those  in  the  dry  lot,  and  they 
also  showed  greater  thrift. 

In  a  second  experiment  one  lot  of  10  shotes  was  fattened  in  a  dry  lot  and 
fed  ear  corn  and  0.25  lb.  of  tankage.  Another  lot  was  given  access  to  standing 
field  corn,  and  in  addition  received  0.25  lb.  of  tankage  per  head  daily.  The  pigs 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.45  and  1.74  lbs.  per  head,  respectively,  gaining 
11.6  and  12.3  lbs.  per  bushel  of  corn  consumed,  and  returning  86.2  and  93.5  cbt 
per  bushel  of  corn  consumed. 

Fattening  piffs  for  market,  W.  H.  Touhave  and  H.  H.  Havner  (Pennsyl- 
vania Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  111-121,  pis.  5). — Four  lots  of  three  138-lb.  pigs  each 
were  fed  for  84  days  as  follows:  Lot  1,  corn  meal  and  tankage,  10:1;  lot  2, 
shelled  corn  and  tankage,  10.1 ;  lot  3,  buttermilk  and  corn  meal,  1 : 1,  and  lot  4, 
wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal,  1 : 1.  These  lots  made  average  daily  gains  of 
3.723,  1.567,  1.82.  and  1,146  lbs.  per  head,  consuming  3.746,  4.025,  3.367,  and  4.7 
lbs.  of  concentrates  per  pound  of  gain,  costing  1.559,  1.415,  1.5,  and  1.424  cts.  per 
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pound  of  feed  consumed,  and  realizing  a  total  profit  per  lot  of  $14.15»  $13.44, 
$15.50,  and  $6.94  for  the  respective  lots. 

Peeding  and  manaerement  of  hogrSf  J>  I-  Thompson  (California  8ta.  Circ,  151 
il916),  pp.  16,  fig,  i).— This  circular  treats  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  care,  and 
management  of  hogs  under  California  conditions,  and  of  the  butchering,  curing, 
and  keeping  of  pork. 

Hens  confined  as  compared  with  hens  having^  access  to  open  yard,  M.  C. 
KiLPATBicK  and  D.  E.  Wabneb  {Pennsylvania  Sta,  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  121,  122). — 
In  an  experiment  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  number  of  eggs  laid, 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  and  the  physical  condition  of  each  flock,  two  lots 
of  40  White  Leghorn  hens  each  were  fed,  lot  1  being  confined  and  lot  2  having 
the  use  of  a  yard. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  13  weeks  the  fowls  In  pen  2  had  laid  466  eggs,  whereas 
those  in  pen  1  had  laid  only  179.  During  the  second  13  weeks  pen  2  laid  1,285 
eggs  and  pen  1,  1,221.  During  the  third  13  weeks  pen  2  laid  2,079  eggs  and 
pen  1,  1,589.    During  the  last  13  weeks  pen  2  laid  1,525  eggs  and  pen  1,  1,483. 

It  is  concluded  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  t)est  results  in  egg  production  it 
Is  a  decided  advantage  to  allow  the  fiock  of  hens  the  use  of  a  yard  where  they 
may  have  room  to  exercise  and  secure  green  feed  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  seemed  to  be,  however,  a  period,  from  about  January  to  April,  when  the 
egg  yield  from  both  pens  ran  about  parallel,  and  when  the  egg  yield  from  the 
pen  of  fowls  which  had  the  use  of  the  yard  did  not  indicate  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  hens  to  be  out  of  doors  during  the  winter  months. 

There  was  apparently  little  difTerence  in  the  amount  of  feed  (concentrates) 
consumed  by  each  pen,  but  the  results  show  that  the  lot  which  laid  the  largest 
number  of  eggs  consumed  a  little  more  feed  than  the  other  lot.  The  hens  in 
pen  2  consumed  more  feed  in  the  first  and  third  periods,  and  the  fowls  of  both 
pens  ate  the  most  feed  at  the  time  when  their  egg  production  was  the  highest 
There  was  no  great  difference  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  fowls  of  the  two 
lots.  In  the  lot  confined,  however,  the  hens  seemed  to  have  more  completely 
molted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  than  the  lot  which  had  the  use  of 
the  run. 

Ostrich  investigations,  R.  H.  Williams  and  W.  S.  Gunninghaac  {Arizona 
Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  560-562). — ^A  distinct  difference  was  noted  in  the  general 
appearance  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  of  different  breeds.  Observations  during  the 
past  year  indicated  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
South  African  and  Nubian  hens,  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  South 
African  hens  being  20,  the  Nubian  hens  26.5,  and  the  crossbreeds  23.33.  More 
variation  was  noted  between  hens  of  the  same  breed  than  the  average  of  differ- 
ent breeds. 

It  is  possible  that  the  South  African  hens  laid  smaller  eggs  than  those  of 
the  Nubian  breeds,  but  the  crossbred  hens  laid  the  largest  eggs,  averaging 
1,616.36  gm.  The  variation,  however,  between  the  average  weight  of  eggs  laid 
by  the  different  hens  was  great.  Thus  it  is  noted  that  the  South  African  hens 
laid  eggs  that  weighed  from  1,279.6  to  5,110.7  gm.,  and  eggs  from  the  four  hens 
of  this  breed  averaged  1,444.03  gm.  The  crossbred  hens  laid  eggs  that  averaged 
172.6  gm.  heavier  than  the  South  African  and  27.7  gm.  heavier  than  the  Nubian 
hens. 

Similar  conclusions  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  breed  upon  the 
width  and  length  of  the  eggs.  The  South  African  hens  laid  eggs  that  were 
rather  short  in  length  and  round  in  appearance,  while  the  crossbred  and  Nubian 
hens  laid  eggs  that  were  larger,  of  about  the  same  diameter,  but  greater  in 
length.    There  seems  to  be  a  striking  correlation  throughout  between  the  weight. 
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length,  and  width  of  eggs,  and  hreed  characteristics  seem  to  be  significant, 
although  not  definitely  proved. 

It  has  been  shown  that  ostriches  are  similar  to  poultry  in  that  liens  begin- 
ning to  lay  early  in  the  season  are  usually  the  best  layers.  The  four  hens  that 
began  to  lay  in  January  averaged  86  eggs  during  the  season,  and  produced  72 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  laid  during  the  year,  while  only  28  per  cent  came  from  the 
other  five  hens.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  beginning  to  lay  in 
February  was  21,  in  March,  11,  and  in  April,  8. 

DAIST  FABMnro— DAISTnrO. 

Influence  of  environment  and  breeding  in  Increasinir  dairy  production, 
H.  H.  KiLDEB  and  A.  G.  McGandush  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui,  165  (1916),  pp.  SSS-^Ot, 
figs.  29), — In  this  investigation  it  was  attempted  to  determine  the  inflaence  of 
pure-bred  dairy  sires  in  increasing  the  production  from  a  foundation  of  scrub 
cows  as  well  as  the  effect  of  improved  feeding  and  management  In  ord^'  that 
other  influencing  factors  might  be  brought  to  a  minimum,  scrub  cows  from  an 
isolated  region  of  Arkansas  were  selected  for  the  basis  of  this  work  In  1907. 
The  work  is  still  in  progress  and  the  data  presented  in  this  publication  are  in 
the  form  of  a  preliminary  report,  taking  all  records  completed  up  to  the  end 
of  1915. 

The  animals  purchased  were  inferior  individuals,  being  rather  small,  of  very 
limited  abdominal,  udder,  and  vein  capacity,  and  very  unprepossessing  so  far  as 
quality  and  top  lines  were  concerned.  The  scrub  cows  and  th^  calves  were 
given  the  same  care,  feed,  and  shelter  as  the  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  in  the  herd. 
This  environment  has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  eight  years*  work. 
Pure-bred  sires  of  the  Guernsey,  Holstein,  and  Jersey  breeds  were  used  on  these 
scrub  cows  and  all  heifer  calves  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  pure- 
bred calves  on  the  farm.  Heifers  by  pure-bred  sires  were  bred  to  other  pure- 
bred sires  of  the  same  breed  and  the  heifer  calves  resulting  from  this  union  were 
also  kept  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  results  of  the  eight  years'  work  as  given  are  summarized  as  follows: 
The  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the  station  when  young  (four  years  old)  Increased 
in  production  rapidly  and  steadily  up  to  the  fourth  lactation  period  after  reach- 
ing the  station,  when  they  produced  69  per  cent  more  milk  and  54  per  cent  more 
fat  than  during  the  flrst  period.  The  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the  station 
advanced  In  age  did  not  Increase  In  production  after  the  flrst  year.  However, 
it  can  not  be  said  that  their  production  was  not  greater  than  It  had  been  under 
their  original  environment 

The  scrub  heifers  developed  at  the  station  averaged  13  per  cent  more  milk 
and  12  per  cent  more  fat  than  did  the  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the  station  wheo 
four  years  old  or  over.  The  daughters  of  all  except  one  pure-bred  bull  have 
proved  to  be  much  better  producers,  as  2-  and  3-year-olds,  than  their  dams  as 
mature  cows.  The  average  of  all  the  records  made  by  flrst  generation  heifers 
by  a  pure-bred  Holstein  sire  show  an  Increase  of  2,314.5  lbs.,  or  71  per  cent  Sn 
milk  and  67.15  lbs.,  or  42  per  cent.  In  fat,  at  an  average  age  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  over  the  records  of  their  scrub  dams  at  an  average  age  of  six  years.  The 
average  record  of  the  one  flrst  generation  Jersey  grade  that  has  freshened  was 
205.6  lbs.,  or  6  per  cent,  more  milk  and  82.9  lbs.,  or  20  per  cent,  more  fat  at  an 
average  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  than  the  record  of  her  scrub  dam  at  an 
average  age  of  seven  years. 

The  greatest  Increase  shown  by  any  of  the  flrst  generation  grades  was  by  the 
second  Guernsey  bull  used.  This  heifer  as  a  2-year-old  produced  3,451  lbs.,  or 
131  per  cent,  more  milk  and  179.22  lbs.,  or  136  per  cent,  more  fat  than  the 
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average  record  of  her  scrub  dam  reared  at  the  station.  However,  the  average 
records  at  an  average  age  of  three  years  made  by  the  first  generation  grades  by 
the  first  Guernsey  sire  used  were  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  their  mature  dams, 
and  variation  in  the  ability  of  sires  to  transmit  dairy  qualities  is  deemed  a 
factor  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  pure-bred  bull  to  head  a  scrub  or  common 
herd,  as  well  as  for  a  high  grade  or  pure-bred  herd. 

In  persistency  of  milk  production  the  grades  were  intermediate  between  the 
scrub  and  the  pure-bred  cows  in  the  herd.  The  first  generation  grades  were 
much  superior  to  their  dams  in  dairy  conformation.  Many  of  the  first  genera- 
tion grades  showed  the  characteristic  color  of  their  sire's  breed;  however,  in 
the  case  of  the  Holsteins  this  was  not  so  pronounced  until  the  second  genera- 
tion. There  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  scrub  and  grade  calves 
so  far  as  coefficient  of  digestion  is  concerned,  but  the  grades  had  a  greater 
capacity  for  handling  concentrates  than  had  the  scrubs. 

Silage  alone,  compared  with  silage  and  hay,  as  roughage  for  dairy  cows, 
H.  P.  Davis  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  17S-182) , --Two  lots  of  five  cows 
each  were  fed  for  three  periods  of  four  weeks  each.  Lot  1  received  silage  alone 
for  roughage  during  periods  1  and  3  and  mixed  hay  and  silage  during  period  2, 
and  lot  2  received  hay  and  silage  during  periods  1  and  3  and  silage  alone  during 
period  2. 

The  milk  yield  decreased  with  both  systems  of  roughage,  but  the  decrease  was 
less  with  silage  and  hay.  When  silage  and  hay  for  roughage  followed  silage 
alone  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  milk  yield  over  the  initial  production.  Ex- 
cept In  one  instance  there  was  a  decrease  each  period.  When  the  cows  re- 
ceived hay  they  consumed  practically  the  same  amount  of  silage  as  when  no 
bay  was  included  in  the  ration.  Both  lots  consumed  an  excess  of  protein  and 
net  energy  above  that  necessary  for  maintenence  and  milk  production  when 
based  on  Eckles*  standard.  There  were  no  apparent  undesirable  physical  effects 
from  the  feeding  of  silage  alone  for  roughage  with  the  grains  used.  There  was 
very  1,  fie  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  rations  or  in  the  feed  cost  of  milk 
and  milk  fat.  No  perceptible  difference  was  observed  in  the  health  of  the 
two  lots. 

The  effect  of  open-shed  housing  as  compared  with  the  closed  stable  for 
milch  cows,  H.  P.  Davis  {Pennaylvania  Sta.  Rpt  1914,  pp.  183-226,  pis.  S). — 
Continuing  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  182)  the  results  of  three 
years*  studies  on  the  effect  of  open-shed  housing  and  closed  stable  are  given. 
Two  lots  of  cows  were  treated  alike  in  every  respect  except  that  of  housing, 
lot  1  being  kept  outside  and  lot  2  inside. 

From  the  data  presented  it  appears  that  cows  kept  under  an  open  shed  have 
keener  appetites  and  consume  somewhat  more  roughage  than  those  kept  in 
stables.  There  was  sufficient  protein  consumed,  when  either  Armsby's,  Van 
Gorman's,  or  Eckles'  standard  was  considered,  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
milk  and  to  maintain  the  animals.  Figured  on  Eckles*  standard  there  was  a 
slight  excess  of  energy  consumed  above  maintenance  and  milk  production  the 
first  two  years,  and  a  small  deficiency  the  last  year.  When  computed  on 
Armsby*s  and  Van  Norman's  standards  there  was  a  deficiency  In  energy  con- 
sumed for  maintenance  and  milk  production  each  year,  except  for  lot  1  the 
second  year. 

Thft  milk  yield  of  the  outside  lot  for  the  three  years  was  85,723.8  lbs.  and  for 
the  inside  lot  35,322.3  lbs.  It  decreased  more  rapidly  each  winter  for  the  out- 
side than  for  the  Inside  lot.  Sudden  drops  in  atmospheric  temperature  caused 
decreases  in  milk  yield  for  both  lots,  the  outside  lot  having  a  slightly  greater 
decrease.  More  bedding  was  required  outside,  but  less  labor  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  animiOs  dean.    Both  lots  finished  each  winter's  trial  in  good,  health. 
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with  the  exception  of  one  cow  which  reacted  to  the  tnbercalin  test  in  April,  1914. 
She  had  shown  no  reaction  in  two  previous  tests.  The  hair  of  the  animals  kept 
outside  was  longer  and  coarser  the  first  two  winters.  The  third  winter  this  was 
noticeable  in  only  one  animal. 

Studies  on  the  market  milk  of  Iowa,  B.  W.  Hammkb  and  A.  J.  Hausb 
(Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  164  ii916),  pp.  811-^80). — ^In  these  studies  samples  of  milk, 
cream,  both  table  and  whipping,  and  buttermilk  were  examined.  The  milk  and 
cream  samples  were  scored  according  to  the  score  cards  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  the  whipping  cream  was  scored  according  to 
the  cream  score  card,  with  the  exception  that  30  per  cent  fat  was  considered 
perfect  and  one  point  was  deducted  for  each  half  per  cent  below  this.  The 
buttermilk  was  examined  for  flavor,  fat,  and  acidity  only.  The  samples  were 
collected  in  twelve  cities  of  the  State  of  various  sizes. 

It  was  found  that  .some  of  the  market  milk  and  cream  of  Iowa  contains  ex- 
cessive numbers  of  bacteria.  In  some  cities  the  average  bacterial  content  of  the 
pasteurized  product  exceeds  that  of  the  raw,  although  most  frequently  that  of 
the  raw  is  the  greater.  Some  of  the  milk  and  cream  sold  is  very  poor  in  flavor, 
while  some  Is  very  satisfactory.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  samples  ex- 
amined were  low  in  the  amount  of  fat  or  9olids-not-fftt.  Large  amounts  of  sedi- 
ment are  not  uncommon,  while  some  samples  show  only  insignificant  amounts  of 
sediment  E2xcessive  amounts  of  acid  are  sometimes  found  in  both  milk  and 
cream.  From  the  results  of  the  investigation  it  is  concluded  that  the  presence 
of  colon  bacteria  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  basis  for  Judging  the  sanitary  quality 
of  a  sample  of  milk  or  cream. 

A  considerable  amount  of  bulk  milk  is  still  sold  in  Iowa.  Quart  and  pint 
bottles  of  milk  and  half -pint  bottles  of  cream  commonly,  showed  considerable 
variations  in  the  amounts  of  material  contained.  It  is  deemed  reasonable  when 
buying  quarts  to  expect  an  amount  not  over  2  per  cent  low,  when  buying  pints 
to  expect  an  amount  not  over  3  per  cent  low,  and  when  buying  half  pints  to 
expect  an  amount  not  over  4  per  cent  low. 

A  proposed  score  card  for  bacteria  In  pasteurized  milk  is  given. 

A  study  of  the  manufacture  of  dairy  butter,  E.  L.  Anthony  (Pennsplvania 
8ta.  Rpt  1914,  pp.  16S-17S,  pis,  8).— An  experiment  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  variations  between  the  different  styles  of  common  farm  churns  as 
to  the  percentage  of  moisture  and  salt  left  in  the  finished  butter,  as  well  as 
the  length  of  time  of  churning,  the  percentage  of  fot  left  in  the  buttermilk, 
and  the  average  rise  of  temperature  of  the  buttermilk  during  churning.  The 
types  of  churn  used  were  a  15-gal.  barrel  churn,  12-gal.  swing  churn,  and  a 
combined  churn  and  worker.  The  average  moisture  content  of  the  butter  from 
the  respective  churns  was  12.39,  13.5,  and  13.6  per  cent;  the  average  salt  con- 
tent, 4,  8.8,  and  2.45  per  cent;  the  time  required  for  churning,  40,  47,  and  29 
minutes;  the  rise  of  the  temperature  in  churning,  6.3,  7,  and  5*  F.;  and  the 
average  fat  content  of  the  buttermilk,  0.19,  0.229,  and  0.18  per  cent. 

The  results  of  further  studies  indicate  that  by  properly  regulating  the  churn- 
ing factors  the  percentage  of  moisture  can  be  materially  raised  without  affect- 
ing the  uniformity.  In  order  to  secure  a  high  moisture  content  it  is  found 
better  to  stop  churning  while  the  butter  is  still  in  small  granules.  The  studies 
also  showed  that  with  the  common  hand  worker  moisture  is  generally  lost 
as  the  working  progresses,  while  by  working  the  butter  in  the  combined  chum 
the  moisture  content  increases  after  a  certain  amount  of  working. 

Overripened  cream  did  not  produce  butter  of  so  good  quality  as  cream 
that  was  less  ripe.  In  view  of  those  studies  it  is  recommended  that  cream  be 
ripened  to  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent  acid,  and  that  as  low  as  from  0.3  to  0.4 
per  cent  \b  advisable  under  average  farm  conditions.     Three  methods   (a) 
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holding  cream  below  45''  until  ^ough  had  been  secured  for  churning,  then 
raising  the  temperature  to  75^  and  ripening  oyernight  or  till  0.5  per  cent  of 
acid  had  developed,  (b)  ripening  the  first  gathering  at  75^  until  0.35  per  cent 
of  acid  had  developed,  then  cooling  to  55*",  adding  subsequent  gatherings,  and 
churning  without  further  ripening,  and  (c)  adding  a  quart  of  good  buttermilk 
to  the  first  gathering  adding  each  day's  gathering,  holding  at  cellar  tempera- 
ture until  enough  had  been  secured  for  churning,  and  ripening  if  necessary 
by  warming  to  75^  until  0.5  per  cent  of  said  acid  had  developed,  were  all 
found  to  give  butter  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  secured  by  the  method  now 
commonly  used,  viz,  that  of  holding  cream  at  cellar  temperature  without  trying 
to  control  the  bacteria  which  produce  the  flavors  in  cream.  With  average 
farm  cream  handled  under  proper  conditions  a  uniform  butter  of  good  quality 
and  score  could  be  produced.  The  method  of  holding  cream  at  75**  until  0.3 
per  cent  acid  is  developed  and  then  churning  it  made  butter  with  better  keeping 
qualities.  Butter  not  worked  enough  was  gritty  and  mottled,  but  too  much 
working  destroyed  the  grain  and  resulted  in  a  greasy  product 

[Dairy  investifirationB]  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  268  {1916),  pp.  5^-56).— Tenta- 
tive results  of  a  study  of  Wisconsin  butter  marketing  conditions  conducted  by 
B.  H.  Hibbard  and  A.  Hobson  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
quality  of  butter  as  it  is  now  handled  does  not  result  in  a  material  difference 
in  price.  The  uniformity  in  product  adherent  to  the  package  and  the  adver- 
tising given  to  the  product  appear  to  be  factors  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
determination  of  price. 

In  experiments  by  J.  L.  Sammis  an  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  the  use 
of  the  method  of  pasteurizing  milk  for  cheese-making  purposes  by  the  use 
of  the  "holding"  instead  of  the  "flash"  method  of  heating.  The  tentative 
results  secured  indicate  that  a  product  of  good  quality  can  be  made,  and  also 
ix>int  to  the  possible  elimination  of  the  method  of  acidulating  the  milk  for  the 
restoration  of  its  coagulating  power  with  rennet,  as  has  been  found  necessary 
by  the  use  of  the  "  flash  "  method  of  heating.  The  process  has  proved  a  success 
in  commercial  practice. 

F4xperiments  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  method 
to  the  manufacture  of  brick  cheese.  An  improvement  in  the  flavor  of  the 
product  was  secured,  the  gas-producing  bacteria  were  eliminated,  and  an 
increase  in  yield  was  obtained. 

MakiniT  butter  and  cheese  on  the  farm,  O.  Larsen  and  V.  R.  Jones  {South 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  164  {19 W*  PP-  W-57-J,  fiffs.  i8).— This  bulletin  gives  detailed 
methods  for  making  butter  and  cheese  on  the  farm.  Among  the  kinds  of 
cheese  discussed  are  Cheddar,  cottage,  Neufchfttel,  pimento,  cream,  olive  cream, 
and  club  cheese. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Infection  and  immunity,  G.  E.  Siacon  {Philadelphia:  Lea  d  Febiger,  1915, 
S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  X-^-llSSl,  pU.  12,  fiffs.  21). — In  this  new  edition  of 
the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  SO,  p.  878),  the  recent  advances  in  the 
study  of  Abderhalden*s  protective  ferments  and  the  associated  technique  have 
received  detailed  consideration.  The  section  on  the  Wassermann  reaction  has 
been  almost  entirely  rewritten.  The  manner  in  which  danger  from  anaphylactic 
shock  during  serum  treatment  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  has  also  received 
attention.  Emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  important  observation  of  Schick 
and  his  collaborators  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  those  Individuals  whose 
blood  normally  contains  a  quantity  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  suflSclent  for  pro- 
tective purposes  by  the  aid  of  an  allergic  skin  reaction. 
63270'— No.  6—16 6 
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A  bibliography  Is  appended  to  each  chapter  and,  althon^  not  ooDBidered 
complete,  represents  those  papers  on  which  the  volume  as  a  whole  Is  based. 

International  catalogae  of  scientific  literature.  S — ^Bacteriology.  QA — 
Serum  physiology  {ItUemat.  Cat.  Sci.  Lit.,  11  {1915),  pp.  VIII'^58S-\-H8+ 
iS7).— The  eleventh  annual  issue  of  this  catalogue  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  578),  which 
contains  schedules  and  indexes  in  four  languages  and  an  author  and  a  subject 
catalogue.  The  subjects  catalogued  include  general  and  special  bacteriology, 
parasitic  protozoology,  and  serum  physiology. 

Histologrical  researches  on  the  behavior  of  the  blood  platelets  in  anaphy- 
laxis, U.  Paedi  (Arch.  Ital.  Biol.,  64  {1915). No.  1,  pp.  89^6,  pis.  £).— From  the 
studies  reported  the  author  concludes  that  the  anaphylactic  poison  provokes 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  thrombus  of  the  platelets  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 
There  is  a  close  relation  between  this  condition  and  the  morbid  phenomena. 
Such  a  condition  In  the  pulmonary  vessels  clearly  explains  the  respiratory 
symptoms  and  pulmonary  emphysema  noted  in  anaphylactic  shock. 

The  relative  value  of  certain  methods  for  the  production  of  antisheep 
amboceptor,  Ross  Schwettzeb  and  V.  Stevens  {Collected  Studies  Bur.  Lab. 
Dept.  Health  N.  Y.  City,  8  {1914-15),  pp.  4SS-435) .—Attec  investigating  a  num- 
ber of  procedures  the  following  is  deemed  the  most  preferable,  since  it  results 
in  the  lowest  percentage  of  mortality  and  in  the  most  potent  Immune  serum: 
Inoculation  of  50  per  cent  suspension  in  a  series  of  increasing  doses,  beginning 
with  0.25  cc.  and  increasing  0.25  cc.  every  third  day. 

The  proteins  and  antitoxin  in  the  serum  of  goats  immunized  against  diph- 
theria, E.  J.  Bahzhaf  and  L.  W.  Famuleneb  (Collected  Studies  Bur.  Lab.  Dept. 
Health  N.  Y.  City,  8  {1914-15),  pp.  «(?8-2ii&).— The  unit  reUtlonship  per  gram 
of  protein  of  the  pseudoglobulln  and  euglobulin  remained  practically  the  same 
during  the  course  of  inm[iunization. 

The  diphtheroid  bacillus  of  Freisz-Nocard  from  equine,  bovine,  and  ovine 
abscesses. — XTlcerative  lymphangritis  and  caseous  lymphadenitis,  I.  G.  Haul 
and  R.  V.  Stone  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  18  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  195-208) .—The 
authors  report  having  isolated  the  Preisz-Nocard  bacillus  from  characteristic 
abscesses  in  eleven  horses  and  one  calf. 

'*  The  etiology  of  the  lesions  from  which  it  was  obtained  is  identical  with  that 
of  caseous  lymphadenitis  of  sheep,  and  the  disease  in  horses  known  as  ulc^ative 
lymphangitis  should  be  differentiated  by  laboratory  diagnosis  from  farcy,  epi- 
zootic lymphangitis,  and  sporotrichosis,  all  of  which  have  a  mutual  resemblance 
clinically.  Bacillus  Preisz-Nocard  is  a  diphtheroid  bacillus,  presenting  interest- 
ing characteristics  as  follows:  (1)  The  production  of  orchitis  in  guinea  pigs,  as 
well  as  suppurative  processes  generally  throughout  the  lymphatics;  (2)  the 
hemolysis  of  blood  agar  plates  not  containing  an  excess  of  fermentable  carbo- 
hydrate; and  (3)  the  elaboration  of  a  soluble  toxin,  resembling  but  not  identical 
with  that  of  diphtheria,  yet  being  neutralized  partly  by  diphtheria  antitoxin. 
This  apparent  partial  neutralization  suggests  the  existence  of  group  reactions 
among  soluble  bacterial  toxins,  analogous  to  the  group  reaction  of  precipitins 
and  agglutinins. 

"We  again  draw  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  experimental  orchitis  in 
guinea  pigs  as  a  certain  test  for  glanders,  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  micro- 
scopic and  cultural  examination  of  pus  from  such  lesions  for  diagnostic 
purposes." 

Vaccinoprophylaxis  and  vacdnotherapeutics  of  glandular  diseases  by 
means  of  a  new  antlstreptococcus  vaccine  with  sensitized  virus,  M.  Gabpano 
{Mod.  Zooiatro,  Parte  Sci.,  26  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  353-379;  ahs.  in  Internal.  Inst 
Agr.  [Rome'i,  Mo.  But.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  12,  pp.  166i, 
1663). — In  order  to  eliminate  the  susceptibility  of  treated  animniq  to  diseases 
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due  to  streptococci  daring  the  negative  phase  after  treatment  with  a  **  polyvalent 
antlstreptococcus  serum  '*  and  vaccines  now  in  use,  the  author  has  prepared  a 
new  polyvalent  antlstreptococcus  vaccine  with  sensitized  virus.  The  vaccine 
is  obtained  from  several  strains  of  sensitized  streptococci,  which  are  subse- 
quently allowed  to  sterilize  themselves  or  are  killed  at  low  temperatures.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  described  in  detail. 

Experimental  results  submitted  show  that  horses  stand  small  and  moderate 
doses  very  well  which  cause  no  perceptible  general  reaction  when  injected  sub- 
cntaneously.  The  local  reactions  are  restricted  to  an  edema  which  afterward 
hardens  and  is  reabsorbed  without  forming  an  abscess.  A  general  effect  which 
may  last  several  days  and  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  absorption  and  action  of  the 
endotoxins  produced  by  the  streptococci  Is  manifested  after  the  injection  of 
large  doses  (50  cc).  For  horses  of  average  size  the  most  suitable  dose  was 
found  to  be  25  cc.  An  active  immunity  sets  in  Inunedlately  after  the  injection 
and  is  very  complete  and  lasting. 

The  vaccine  also  appears  to  possess  undoubted  therapeutic  properties.  This 
action,  though  limited,  indirectly  insures  that  the  vaccine  when  used  for  prophy- 
lactic purposes  will  not  produce  any  negative  phase.  It  can  therefore  be  used  to 
advantage  In  cases  of  adenitis  as  well  as  in  suspected  Infections. 

Nitric  acid  compared  with  tincture  of  iodln  in  the  cauterization  of  wounds 
infected  with  rabies  virus,  D.  W.  Poob  (Collected  Studies  Bur.  Lab,  Dept. 
Health  N.  Y.  City,  8  (19H-15),  pp.  Ill,  ii2).— Results  obtained  from  experi- 
ments on  three  series  of  eight  guinea  pigs  each  show  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
control  animals  died  after  an  average  incubation  of  14|  days.  Of  the  animals 
cauterized  with  nitric  acid  only  37.5  per  cent  died,  indicating  a  saving  of  37.5 
per  cent  by  means  of  the  acid.  Two  of  the  pigs  In  this  group  which  died  of 
rabies  showed  an  average  Incubation  of  22.5  days,  a  lapse  of  time  that  would 
permit  of  a  course  of  Pasteur  treatment  with  a  subsequent  Interval  of  two 
weeks  for  the  full  development  of  immunity.  Pigs  which  had  their  wounds 
treated  with  tincture  of  lodin  showed  a  mortality  of  100  per  cent.  Seven  of  the 
animals  had  an  average  Incubation  of  18f  days,  and  one  an  Incubation  period 
of  29  days. 

The  practical  significance  of  these  results  is  indicated. 

Further  studies  of  biological  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis, 
J.  BB0NFENBRENI7EB,  M.  H.  ELA.HN,  J.  RocKMAN,  and  M.  Kahn  {Arch.  Int.  Med., 
It  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  4P2-508).— From  a  further  study  of  the  value  of  biological 
methods  of  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  the  authors  conclude  that  "different 
samples  of  tuberculin  of  Besredka,  though  apparently  identical  In  the  mode  of 
their  preparation,  may  differ  among  themselves  In  their  specific  values. 

"  The  most  striking  variation  is  in  the  amount  of  lipins  contained  In  tubercu- 
lin. It  Is  necessary  to  free  each  sample  of  tuberculin  of  all  its  llpln  fraction 
1)efore  using  such  tuberculin  for  the  complement  deviation  test.  The  lipins 
may  be  extracted  by  fat  solvents,  but  the  easiest  method  was  found  to  be  that 
of  separation  of  the  protein  fraction  by  precipitation.  Precipitation  of  the  anti- 
genic fraction  of  tuberculin  also  offers  the  possibility  of  using  a  standard  num- 
ber of  units  of  antigen  and  thus  eliminating  variations  due  to  the  quantitative, 
differences  in  specific  properties  of  different  samples  of  tuberculin,  without  in- 
creasing the  chance  of  obtaining  lipotropic  reactions. 

"It  seems,  however,  that  different  samples  of  tuberculin  may  vary  also 
qualitatively.  The  variation  rests  apparently  on  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
strain  specificity  In  the  antibody.  The  existence  of  strain  specificity  in  tuber- 
culosis may  explain  why  the  results  obtained  by  different  investigators  In  the 
complement-deviation  test  for  diagnoBls  of  tuberculosis  vary  so  much. 
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"The  tubercaliii  of  Besredka  seems  to  give  the  best  results  in  diagnosis  by 
the  complement-deviation  test.  IQven  though  the  test  Is  positive  in  a  certain 
number  of  clinically  nontuberculous  cases,  the  reaction  seems  to  be  specific.  In 
at  least  87  per  cent  of  such  cases  the  fixation  was  obtained  also  with  one  or  more 
preparations  of  tuberculins  other  than  that  of  Besredka." 

A  bibliography  of  47  references  to  the  literature  cited  is  included.  See  alBO 
a  previous  note  by  Craig  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  180). 

Beport  on  tuberculin  tests,  L.  Gobbett  and  A.  S.  Gbitfith  {Roy.  Com,  Tuber- 
culosis, Final  Rpt,,  II,  App.,  Sup.  Vol.,  191S,  pp.  148,  flffB.  iW).— This  supple- 
mental volume  reports  the  results  of  tuberculin  tests  on  the  ox,  pig,  goat,  horse, 
rhesus  monkey,  chimpanzee,  baboon,  mangabey  monkey,  lemur,  dog,  cat,  rabbit, 
and  fowl.  The  effect  of  the  successive  injections  of  tuberculin  into  tuberculous 
animals,  the  action  of  homologous  and  heterologous  tuberculin,  the  eifects  of 
tuberculin  when  given  by  channels  other  than  that  usunlly  employed,  the  more 
immediate  effects  of  injecting  living  tubercle  bacilli  into  tuberculous  animals 
when  compared  with  those  produced  by  tuberculin,  and  the  ophthalmic  tuber- 
culin test  were  also  studied  and  the  results  reported. 

The  experimental  results  are  reported  in  tabular  form,  and  the  febrile  condi- 
tions of  the  animals  after  inoculation  are  presented  graphically.  See  also 
a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  75). 

The  characteristics  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  human  bone  and  Joint  tuber- 
culosis, A.  Eastwood  and  F.  Griffith  {Jour.  Jlyg.  [Cambridge^,  15  {1916),  No. 
2,  pp.  257-309). — ^The  results  of  an  investigation  of  261  cases  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table: 


Types  of  tubercle  bacUli  at  different  age  periods. 


Ag6p«rlod. 

Number 
of  CMS. 

Hanuui. 

BoTlne. 

Atypical. 

0-6 

Yeart. 

47 
108 
62 
15 
29 

31 
75 
62 
12 
26 

14 

31 

7 

3 

2 

5-10 

2 

10-16 

3 

16-25 

Over  25 

3 

The  percentage  of  bovine  cases  for  all  ages  from  this  series  is  thus  21.1 ;  for 
cases  under  ten  years,  29 ;  and  for  cases  over  ten  years,  9.4. 

Clinical  data  and  bacteriological  results  of  the  cases  are  reported  in  detailed 
tabular  form,  together  with  the  results  and  post-mortem  findings  of  inoculation 
experiments  on  rabbits  with  viruses  of  "  human  "  and  "  bovine  "  types  of  bacilli 
obtained  from  the  organisms  isolated  from  some  of  the  cases. 

The  t3rpes  of  tubercle  bacilli  occurring  in  tuberculosis  of  the  human  genito- 
urinary tract,  A.  Eastwood  and  F.  GBiFFrrH  {Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambritf^e],  15 
{1916),  No.  2,  pp.  S  1(1^14). — In  an  examination  of  17  cases  the  "human"  type 
of  bacillus  was  obtained  in  14  Instances  and  the  "bovine"  in  8.  The  3  "bo- 
vine" cases  were  affections  of  the  kidney  in  persons  aged,  respectively,  25,  19, 
and  20  years. 

The  clinical  data  and  bacteriological  results  of  the  cases  examined  are  re- 
ported in  detailed  tabular  form. 

Avian  tuberculosis,  0.  H.  Hiogins  and  A.  B.  Wickwabe  {Canada  Dept.  Agr., 
Health  Anim.  Branch  Bui.  18  {1916),  pp.  10,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  briefly 
discusses  the  prevalence,  symptoms,  and  course  of  the  disease;  post-mortem 
findings;  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  birds  to  man;  and  prevention  and 
treatment 
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The  authors  have  ohserved  and  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  disease  in 
t^nro  canaries.  Gross  lesions  were  present  in  nearly  every  organ  and  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  great  numbers  of  acid-fast  bacilli  of  the  avian  type. 
Ttie  disease  has  also  been  observed  in  turkeys  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Investigations  to  determine  the  possibility  of  congenital  tuberculosis  being 
present  in  chicks  have  been  carried  on  by  the  authors,  but  the  experiments  in 
tbis  connection  have  thus  far  yielded  only  negative  results.  The  results  how- 
ever, are  not  considered  conclusive. 

In  an  examination  of  eggs  bacilli  microscopically  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  tuberculosis  were  found  in  about  20  per  cent  of  the  eggs  examined.  Subse- 
quent inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  with  material  from  these  eggs  produced  a 
generalized  tuberculous  infection  from  which  typical  avian  cultures  were 
procured. 

In  experiments  with  tuberculin  as  a  practical  method  of  diagnosis  no  marked 
variation  in  temperature  was  observed  in  four  fowls  which  received  2  cc.  of 
avian  tuberculin  subcutaneously.  In  four  fowls  which  were  given  1  cc.  of  con- 
centrated tuberculin  intradermally  (the  thickened  skin  of  the  breast)  no  evi- 
dence of  any  local  or  thermal  reaction  was  observed.  Fowls  which  received  one 
drop  of  tuberculin  in  the  eye  manifested  no  evidence  of  an  ophthalmic  or  a 
thermal  reaction. 

Further  studies  on  the  nutritive  deficiencies  of  wheat  and  grraln  mixtures 
and  the  pathological  conditions  produced  In  swine  by  their  use,  E.  B.  Hart, 
W.  S.  Miller,  and  E.  V.  McCollum  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
2S9-259,  pis.  5,  figs.  9).— The  animal  (swine)  feeding  experiments  herein  re- 
ported supply  information  regarding  the  rdle  played  in  both  animal  and  human 
nutrition  by  toxic  materials  in  apparently  normal  food  products,  the  results 
reported  being  supplementary  to  those  obtained  by  the  authors  in  earlier  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  472).    Their  conclusions  are  in  part  as  follows: 

"Malnutrition,  histologically  characterized  by  nerve  degeneration,  may 
result  from  the  absence  of  certain  factors  in  the  diet,  as  in  the  case  of  beri- 
beri. A  similar  condition  may  likewise  arise  from  the  presence  of  toxic  mate- 
rials in  apparently  normal  food  products  and  in  the  presence  of  all  known 
factors  essential  for  continued  growth  and  well-being. 

"With  a  large  mass  of  wheat  in  the  ration  of  swine  toxicity  will  follow, 
even  in  the  presence  of  all  the  recognized  factors  for  growth.  Only  in  the 
presence  of  very  liberal  quantities  of  all  these  factors  can  the  effect  of  the 
toxicity  be  overcome.  This  toxicity  manifests  its  action  by  producing  impor- 
tant histological  changes  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal,  not  unlike  those 
recorded  for  beri-beri.  No  one  important  factor  for  growth,  such  as  better 
proteins,  salts,  or  fat-soluble  A,  appears  able  to  act  as  a  complete  corrective 
for  this  toxicity. 

"  It  also  appears  possible  to  produce  similar  pathological  conditions  in  swine 
in  the  absence  of  all  known  toxic  material  and  in  the  presence  of  a  fair  quality 
of  protein,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B,  but  a  poor 
salt  mixture,  namely,  that  natural  to  the  grains  used." 

Studies  on  the  transmission  and  prevention  of  cestode  infection  in 
chickens,  J.  E.  Gutberlet  (Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  4$  (1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
218-2S7). — "The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  the  intermediate  (cys- 
ticercoid)  stage  of  Choanot€Bnia  infunditnUiformis  occurs  in  the  common  house 
fly  (Musca  domestica).  The  results  were  obtained  by  feeding  flies  on  eggs  of 
the  tapeworm  and  raising  cysticercoids  in  a  fly ;  also  by  feeding  chicks  on  flies 
and  raising  the  worms  in  the  birds.  By  morphological  comparison  of  the  cys- 
tlcercoid  and  an  adult  they  are  shown  to  be  identicaL    Results  from  experi- 
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ments  by  feeding  flies  on  eggs  from  Davainea  oe9ticiUu*  and  D,  tetragona  wer« 
negative. 

"The  habits  of  the  birds  are  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  experi- 
mental work  for  life-history  studies.  Certain  insects  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers around  chiclcen  houses  and  yards  and  are  readily  eaten  by  the  birds.  Flies 
are  known  to  contain  the  larval  stage  of  one  species  of  cestode,  and  some  otber 
species  of  insects  are  to  be  considered  as  probable  intermediate  hosts  for  other 
species  of  cestodes. 

"The  symptoms  and  effects  of  the  infection  from  tapeworms  vary  with 
individual  birds,  age  of  birds,  and  the  degree  of  infection.  Birds  infested  with 
worms  display  an  emaciated,  unthrifty  condition,  an  unnatural  desire  for 
food  and  water,  and  a  marked  diarrhea,  with  droppings  of  a  characteristic 
yellowish-brown  color. 

"The  control  of  tapeworm  disease  in  chickens  is  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
Little  can  be  done  until  more  is  known  concerning  life  histories  of  worms.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  urged  rather  than  curative  measures.  Droppings  should 
be  cared  for  and  treated  with  appropriate  substances  in  order  to  prevent 
insects  from  feeding  on  them  or  developing  in  them.  Experiments  by  giving 
lye  with  food  to  infested  chickens  showed  satisfactory  results  in  removing 
tapeworms. 

"The  flocks  of  chickens  that  were  studied  showed  at  times  a  very  heavy 
infection,  and  nearly  every  bird  examined  harbored  one  or  more  species  of 
worms.  Five  species  were  found  in  the  chickens  at  Hardy,  Nebr.,  and  three  in 
the  birds  at  the  poultry  farm  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  species  found  in 
Nebraska  are  D,  ceaticUlus,  D.  tetragona,  D.  echinohothrida,  Hymenolepis 
oarioca,  and  C,  infundibtUiformU,  At  the  poultry  farm  of  the  university  the 
species  D,  cesticUlus,  D,  echinobothridaf  and  H,  carioca  were  found.** 

BTTKAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

Annual  report  of  the  agricultural  engineer  during  1914-15,  W.  M.  Schtttte 
{Ann.  Rpt  Dept,  Agr.  Bombay,  IBHr-lS,  pp.  It-SI). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  agricultural  engineer's  ofllce,  which  included  experiments  on 
Implements  and  machinery,  power,  irrigation,  water  supply,  and  mechanical 
cultivation. 

Methods  of  stream  gaging,  W.  S.  Pabdob  (Engin.  News,  75  (1916),  No.  19, 
p.  889). — ^This  is  a  mathematical  analysis  of  computation  methods  generally 
used. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Great  Basin,  1913  ( U.  B.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  S60  (1916),  pp.  29S,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — ^This  report,  prepared  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States  of  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  pre- 
sents the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  during  1913  on  streams  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Sevier  Lake  basins,  minor  basins  in  Nevada,  Humboldt- 
Carson  sink  basin.  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  lakes  basins.  Surprise  Valley, 
and  Honey,  Warner,  Abert,  Silver,  Malheur,  and  Harney  lakes  basins. 

Surface  water  supply  of  St.  Lawrence  Biver  basin,  1914,  W.  G.  Hoyt,  A. 
H.  HoBTON,  C.  C.  CovEBT,  and  C.  H,  Pierce  [U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply 
Paper  S84  (1916),  pp.  128+XXIX,  pis.  £).— This  report,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  N.  C.  Grover  and  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  New  Tork,  and  Vermont,  contains  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  in  1914  on  streams  tributary  to  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario  and  to  the  St  Lawrence  River. 

Surface  water  supply  ef  the  Lower  Mississippi  Biver  basin,  1914,  N.  0. 
Gboveb,  B.  Foliansbeb,  and  G.  A«  Gbat  (C7.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  Water-Supply 
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Paper,  S87  (1916),  pp.  60+ XXXIV,  pJs.  «).— Thla  report,  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  presents  the  results  of 
meamirements  of  flow  made  on  streams  In  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  River  basins 
dnring  1914. 

Sarface  water  supply  of  New  Mexico,  1914»  J.  A.  French  {Santa  Fe, 
N,  Mex,:  State  Engin.  Dept.,  1914,  pp.  151,  pis.  4).— This  report,  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  presents  the  results  of  measure- 
ments of  flow  made  on  streams  in  the  principal  river  basins  of  New  Mexico 
in  1914. 

Geology  and  underground  water  of  Luna  County,  New  Mexico,  N.  H. 
I> ASTON  (U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  Bui.  618  (1916),  pp.  188,  pis.  IS,  figs.  i5).~-This  is 
a  more  complete  and  detailed  report  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32, 
p.  384). 

Geology  and  grround  waters  of  northeastern  Arkansas,  L.  W.  Stephenson 
and  A.  P.  Gsideb  (U.  8.  Geol  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S99  (1916),  pp.  915,  pis. 
11,  figs.  4). — ^This  report  describes  the  physiography  and  geology  of  north- 
eastern Arkansas  and  discusses  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  surface  and 
ground  water  by  counties.  A  section,  by  R.  B.  Dole,  on  the  chemical  character 
of  the  surface  and  ground  waters  of  the  region  is  also  included. 

Colorado  Biver  and  its  utilization,  E.  G.  La  Rue  ( V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  S95  (1916),  pis.  25,  figs.  5).— This  paper  gives  the  results  of  meas- 
urements of  flow  made  on  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  and  deals 
with  the  utilization  of  the  water  for  irrigation  and  power  development  pur- 
poses. 

Physical  properties  of  some  toxic  solutions,  G.  B.  Rigg,  H.  L.  Tbuubull, 
and  Mattie  Lincoln  (Bot.  Oaz.,  61  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  408-416). — Experiments 
on  the  osmotic  pressure  and  surface  tension  of  (1)  water  obtained  from  sphag- 
num bogs  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  and  Alaska,  and  (2)  solutions  obtained  by 
allowing  rhizomes  of  Nympluea  polysepala  to  decay  in  water  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  the  osmotic  pressure  of  bog  water  in  the  samples  tested 
was  higher  during  the  rainy  season  than  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season.  The 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  waters  tested  from  lakes  and  springs  was  lower  during 
the  rainy  season  than  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season.  There  is  no  indication  that 
either  high  osmotic  pressure  or  low  surface  tension  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  toxicity  of  bog  water  or  of  very  dilute  solutions  resulting  from  the  decay 
of  Nymphffia  rhizomes." 

Tests  of  a  new  process  of  sewage  purification  with  grrease  recovery  and 
apparent  profit,  R.  S.  Weston  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  6  (1916),  No.  4,  pp. 
SS4S4S,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Engin.  News,  75  (1916),  No.  19,  p.  915).— Experiments 
with  Boston  sewage  conducted  by  E.  S.  Dorr  and  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  are  reported  and  compared.  The  process  involves  the  addi- 
tion of  either  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid  to  the  sewage  to  precipitate  the  bulk 
of  the  solids  in  the  form  of  a  sludge  which  can  be  dried  and  degreased,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  produce  a  greaseless  fertilizer  and  to  save  the  grease. 

From  the  experiments  by  Dorr  it  was  concluded  that  each  1,000,000  gal.  of 
sewage  would  yield  1,361  lbs.  of  fertilizer  base,  **  which  was  estimated  accord- 
ing to  agricultural  standards  to  be  worth  $13.59  a  ton. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  experiments  verified  the  results 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  sludge  obtained  from  Boston  sewage.  The 
results  obtained  were  taken  to  indicate  "  that  the  sludge  from  the  Miles  process, 
although  less  in  bulk  than  that  from  the  activated  sludge  process,  has  a  value 
of  more  than  $24  per  million  gallons  of  sewage.*' 
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Irrigration  InveBtifirationB,  G.  E.  P.  Smith  and  A«  L.  Buoxb  {Arizona  St  a. 
Rpt.  1915,  pp.  570^77,  figs.  2), — ^The  work  in  irrigation  investigations  at  the 
station  for  the  year  is  reviewed.  Data  on  the  economics  of  pump  irrigation  In- 
dicate that  "in  general,  the  most  advisable  practice  consists  in  wells  of  600 
to  2,000  gal.  capacity,  pumps  of  the  sizes  from  4  to  8  in.,  4-cycle  oil  engines  of 
from  12  to  60  hors^Mwer,  and  enough  farmers  cooperating — ^two,three,  or  four — 
to  utilize  fully  the  plant  140  hours  each  week  through  the  good  growing  months 
from  April  to  August." 

Tests  of  a  15-iD.,  5-stage,  110-ft.  pump  with  the  bottom  of  the  bowls  28.5  ft. 
below  normal  water  level  are  also  reported.  "The  tests  show  that  a  very 
high  efficiency  can  be  obtained  with  this  type  of  pump  if  the  pump  is  working 
under  its  best  conditions  of  head  and  discharge,  but  that  at  other  heads  or  other 
discharges  the  efficiency  may  be  low.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  know- 
ing the  operating  conditions  in  advance  and  of  buying  a  pump  especially  de- 
signed for  those  conditions." 

The  irrifiration  of  sufirar  cane  in  Maoritias,  F.  A.  Stockdaue  {Dept,  Agr, 
MaurUiu8,  Qen.  8er.,  Bui.  6  (1916),  lEnglish  Ed.h  PP>  12,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).--Tbis 
pamphlet  deals  with  the  scientific  principles  and  the  essentials  of  practice  of 
irrigation  with  special  reference  to  the  irrigation  of  sugar  cane  on  the  island. 

The  operations  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of  Irrigation  in  the  first  trien- 
nium,  O.  BoBDiQA  (Atti  R.  Ist.  Incoragg.  Napoli,  6.  ser.,  66  (1915),  pp.  1-16). — 
The  first  three  years'  activities  of  the  commission  are  reported,  which  deal 
briefly  with  defects  in  the  irrigation  laws  of  Italy;  irrigability  of  lands;  irri- 
gation economics ;  and  irrigation  water,  its  quality  and  action  on  crops  and  soil. 

Annual  irrigation  revenue  report  of  the  Oovemment  of  Bengal  for  the 
year  1914-15  {Ann.  Irrig.  Rev.  Rpt.  Bengal,  191^-15,  pp.  11-^71,  pi.  i).--This 
report  covers  the  year  1914-15. 

Beport  of  the  state  drainage  commission  of  Minnesota  {Rpt.  State  Drain. 
Com.  Minn.,  1915,  pp.  68,  pis.  ii).— This  reports  the  activities  of  the  state 
drainage  commission  of  Minnesota  and  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  state 
drainage  engineer's  office.  The  text  of  the  laws  prescribing  the  duties  and 
defining  the  powers  of  the  state  drainage  commission  is  also  given,  together 
with  engineering  information  regarding  drainage  areas  in  Minnesota,  evapora- 
tion, precipitation,  run-off  waters  and  formulas,  state  ditches,  and  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  discharge  of  various  streams  of  the  State. 

Tests  show  strength  of  corrugated  culvert  pipe,  G.  L.  Fowler  (Engin.  Rec, 
7S  (1916),  No.  21,  pp.  668,  669,  figs.  4;  a1)8.  in  Engin.  News,  75  {1916),  No.  20, 
p.  958). — ^Tests  under  hydrostatic  pressure  of  12-,  24-,  and  48-in.  corrugated  iron 
pipes  with  corrugation  depths  of  1  and  f  in.  and  uniform  pitch  of  corrugations 
of  2|  in.,  and  sand  bed  tests  of  the  same,  are  reported.  Considering  the  three 
variables,  diameter  of  pipe,  thickness  of  metal,  and  depth  of  corrugation,  the 
following  formula  was  developed: 


„    5,960C!r   /      ^,,    D\ 


where  P=collapslng  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  0=corrugation  d^th 

in  inches,  r= thickness  of  metal  in  inches,  and  D=inside  diameter  in  inches. 

For  sizes  from  10  to  24  in.,  metal  thicknesses  of  from  0.0625  to  0.141  iu.,  and 

working  pressure  of  half  the  collapsing  strength,  the  formula  was  simplified  to 

34  OOOCT 
working  pressure"—^ on  the  assumption  that  for  this  range  of  sizes  the 

collapsing  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter. 
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In  the  sand  bed  tests  it  was  found  that  there  was  arching  of  the  sand  under 
pressure.  "  It  was  found  that  the  lateral  thrust  rose  to  a  maximum  under  a 
shallow  depth  and  remained  practically  constant.  With  a  slightly  yielding  bot- 
tom the  sand  arched  to  relieve  the  bottom  of  load  which  was  carried  by  fric- 
tlonal  resistance  of  sand  against  the  box  sides.  In  the  main  tests,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  platen  was  wider  than  the  pipe  the  pressure  was  largely  supported 
by  the  column  of  sand  over  the  pipe  and  less  by  the  more  yielding  sand  beyond 
tlie  pipe  walls.  Then  the  load  imposed  on  the  pipe  was  greater  than  as  if  con- 
sidered uniformly  distributed  by  the  platen.  The  results  exhibited  the  con- 
veyance and  distribution  of  sand  pressures,  but  ,were  not  considered  sufficient 
to  warrant  developing  a  formula  for  calculating  culvert  pressures.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  seen  that  the  top  pressure  on  pipe  decreases  with  a  given  load 
placed  on  increasing  depths  of  sand,  but  the  proportional  relations  were  not 
disclosed.  The  lateral  pressures  were  low  and  no  definite  ratio  was  estab- 
lished. The  lateral  pressure  increased  rapidly  from  the  top  down  to  a  point  de- 
termined by  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  sand  and  then  decreased.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  concluded  that  under  the  heaviest  load  that  can  now  be  applied  to  railway 
ties  by  any  existing  locomotive  or  car,  a  24-in.  14-gage  pipe  with  i-in.  depth 
of  corrugation,  and  under  24-in.  cover  of  dry  sand,  can  not  be  deflected  beyond 
Its  elastic  properties  of  complete  shape  recovery.  The  86-  and  48-in.  culvertfi 
are  held  to  be  uncrushable  under  a  cover  equal  to  their  own  diameter.  The  weight 
of  cover  in  a  wide  loose  fill  or  bank  is  not  so  well  supported  as  in  a  ditch, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  conditions  of  unusual  severity  might  be  induced  which 
should  be  provided  for  by  heavier  metal." 

Experiments  on  the  distribution  of  vertical  pressure  in  earth,  R.  B.  Fehb 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Perm,  State  Col.  19 H,  pp.  117-123,  pis.  15).— The  results  of  tests 
with  dry  sand,  silty  yellow  clay,  gravelly  silt  loam,  and  brown  dry  river  sand, 
and  on  a  mixture  of  these,  to  determine  the  distribution  of  pressure  due  to  a 
concentrated  load  through  various  depths  of  the  soils  are  graphically  reported, 
together  with  a  description  of  methods  and  apparatus  used. 

"  The  following  depths  of  sand  were  tested :  3,  6,  12,  18,  24,  36,  48,  and  59  in. 
For  each  depth  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  was  varied  from  0  to  42  in.  both 
right  and  left  The  loads  were  applied  In  increments  of  1,000  lbs.  as  indicated 
by  the  gage  up  to  the  point  where  the  loading  strip  sank  into  the  sand  as  fast 
as  the  load  was  applied.  As  determined  from  the  calibration  curve  these  loads 
varied  from  about  600  lbs.  to  between  2,200  and  6,000  lbs.,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  sand." 

It  was  found  that  "  there  was  a  very  marked  change  in  the  percentage  of 
transmission  when  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  was  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
weighing  strip  and  at  this  point  the  maximum  value  was  13  per  cent  For 
greater  eccentricities  this  value  was  never  exceeded.  .  .  .  The  size  of  the 
restricting  box  does  not  make  any  appreciable  difl!erence  in  the  results.  The 
maximum  bearing  power  of  the  sand  decreased  with  the  depth  of  sand.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  transmission  to  increase  as 
greater  loads  were  applied." 

With  the  clay  loam  sand  mixture  "  the  method  of  procedure  was  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  sand  tests  except  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  was  varied 
from  24  in.  right  to  24  in.  left,  and  back  across  the  soil  to  the  starting  point.  .  .  . 
The  depths  tested  were  as  follows :  6,  9,  12,  18,  24,  and  36  in.  .  .  . 

"  In  practically  all  cases  there  was  quite  a  regular  increase  in  the  percentages 
of  transmission  as  the  load  varied  from  600  to  10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  the 
mflTinmim  loads  causing  an  average  increase  of  36  per  cent  in  the  transmission 
as  produced  by  the  minimum  loads.  .  .  .    The  tests  in  loam  were  run  in  exactly 
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the  same  way  as  those  on  the  day  mixture,  bat  only  on  8,  12,  24,  and  36-iii. 
depths.  ...  As  in  the  case  of  day  there  was  quite  a  regular  increase  In  the 
percentage  of  transmission  as  the  loads  varied  from  500  to  10,000  tta.  p«- 
square  foot,  the  average  increase  from  mlnlmim  to  maximum  being  47  per 
cent" 

It  is  generally  concluded  that  "  the  percentage  of  transmission  increases  with 
increase  of  load.  For  depths  of  earth  greater  than  2  ft  the  percentage  of 
transmission  is  always  less  than  20.  For  ecc^itric  loads  the  percentage  of 
transmission  is  always  less  than  20  when  the  loading  strip  is  not  ova*  any  part 
of  the  weighing  strip." 

Pressure  of  wet  concrete  on  the  sides  of  column  forms,  A.  B.  McDAinKi. 
and  N.  B.  Qabvkb  {Engin,  News,  75  (1916),  No.  20,  pp.  9S3^-9S6,  /lp«.  5).— Field 
and  laboratory  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  reported. 

The  laboratory  tests  were  made  on  12-  and  20-in.  square  column  forms  12  ft 
high  made  of  planks,  with  ship  lap  Joints.  The  concrete  was  a  1 : 2 : 4  mixture 
of  standard  cement  glacial  sand,  and  crushed  limestone.  The  following  con- 
clusions w^e  drawn:  **The  lateral  pressure  increases  with  the  head  up  to  a 
certain  point,  after  which  the  pressure  remains  nearly  constant  until  the  pouring 
ceases.  It  is  probable  that,  during  the  early  part  of  the  pouring,  the  concrete 
is  supported  by  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  form,  and  later  a  considerable 
part  of  the  concrete  is  supported  by  arch-tike  action  on  the  sides  of  the  form. 
In  this  respect  the  action  of  green  concrete  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  grain, 
seeds,  clean  dry  sand,  etc.,  in  a  bin.  The  lateral  pressure  In  general  corre- 
sponds to  hydrostatic  pressure  for  wet  concrete.  The  lateral  pressure  increases 
with  the  rate  of  pouring  and  the  degree  of  wetness  and  of  the  consistency. 
The  lateral  pressure  is  about  the  same  for  column  forms  up  to  20  in.  square." 

The  field  tests  were  conducted  on  a  reinforced  concrete  arch  highway  bridge. 
"  The  tests  were  made  on  the  spandrel  posts  of  the  longer  spans.  These  posts 
have  a  cross  section  of  23  by  80  in.  and  a  maximum  height  of  about  15  ft  They 
have  both  vertical  and  horizontal  reinfordng  bars."  The  concrete  was  a  1:2:4 
mixture  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel.  It  was  found  **  that  the  pressure  grad- 
ually Increases  with  the  head  until  a  maximum  is  reached,  after  which  the 
pressure  falls  off.  The  height  at  which  this  maximum  pressure  occurs  depends 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  concrete  and  upon  the  rate  of  pouring.  The  actual 
pressures  recorded  approximate  r&ry  closely  that  of  a  liquid  having  the  same 
weight  as  the  concrete,  or  about  145  lbs.  per  square  foot  per  foot  of  head. 

*'  The  results  obtained  from  the  field  tests  agree  closdy  with  those  secured 
from  the  laboratory  tests.  Ck>ncrete  falling  against  the  forms  may  result  in 
high  lateral  pressures  due  to  impact  A  value  of  145  lbs.  per  square  foot  [per 
foot]  of  height  would  be  a  rational  value  for  lateral  pressure  to  use  in  the 
design  of  forms.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  are  suflUdently  consistent  and  accurate  to  furnish  lateral- 
pressure  values  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  forms  undar 
average  working  conditions." 

Dynamite  experiments,  B.  Buntinq  {Affr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay  States,  S  (191$), 
No.  9,  pp.  SSlSil;  a&».  in  U.  8.  Depi.  Cam.,  Com.  Rpta.,  No.  lOt  (1916),  p. 
416). — Bxperiments  to  test  the  effect  of  explosives  on  the  growth  of  rubber  in 
loam  soil  overlying  a  heavy  clay  are  reported. 

"Taking  the  experiments  over  a  period  of  one  year  it  [was]  observed  that 
whereas  the  control  gave  an  Increase  of  21.83  in.,  the  dynamite  plat  gave  an 
increase  of  32.14  in.  for  every  100  in.  of  the  original  girth,  or  an  Increase  over 
the  control  of  10.2  per  cent  •  •  • 
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"Dynamite  is  unequaled  for  breaking  up  hardpan  or  layers  of  impervious 
subsoil,  which  not  only  prevent  the  roots  from  going  down  to  the  subsoil  but 
interfere  with  the  drainage.  It  is  most  effective  on  heavy  clay  and  hard  lat- 
erite  soils  and  least  effective  on  light  or  loose  soils  which  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  explosion.  It  might  be  profitably  employed  in  holing  previous  to  plant- 
Ins,  especially  in  heavy  soils,  half  a  charge  of  dynamite  being  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  It  may  be  successfully  used  in  breaking  up  logs  and  tree  stumps  in- 
fected with  termites  in  rubber  clearings.  The  value  of  dynamite  for  cultiva- 
tion is  not  doubted,  but  the  high  cost  of  the  explosive  prevents  its  more  gen- 
eral use." 

Stump  removal,  Q.  Lundbebo  (Skogsvdrdsf&r,  Tidskr,,  No,  5  {1915),  Sup.  i, 
pp.  40,  figs.  25). — ^This  report  deals  with  stump  breaking  and  removal  and 
describes  and  illustrates  methods  and  machinery  used  in  this  work  in  Sweden. 
The  American  road,  I,  H,  J.  I.  Tuckkb  {Norman,  Okla.:  AutJior,  pts,  1, 
1915,  pp.  S4+iS];  2,  1916,  pp.  S5S2+W,  figs.  5). — Questions  and  texts  pre- 
pared for  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  are  given. 

Boad  laws  of  Ohio  {Columbus,  Ohio:  Bd.  Library  Comrs.  Ohio,  1915,  pp. 
XXXIX +SS5). — ^The  text  of  the  laws  is  given  in  three  parts. 

Part  1  includes  the  Cass  highway  act,  which  is  a  codification  and  revision  of 
the  more  important  road  laws  that  were  in  force  previous  to  its  enactment 
Part  2  contains  sections  of  the  general  code  relating  to  the  duties  of  various 
county  and  township  officials  in  connection  with  roads  and  the  provisions  rela- 
tive to  tax  levies  and  the  limitation  of  the  tax  rate.  In  many  instances  cita- 
tions are  given  to  court  decisions.  Part  3  presents  the  law  relating  to  motor 
vehicles. 

Good  roads  year  book,  1915  ( [Off.]  Good  Roads  Year  Book  U.  S.,  1916,  5.  ed., 
pp.  VIII+UO).'-'Th\a  is  the  fifth  number  of  this  book  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  388), 
containing  information  regarding  road  improvements  under  federal,  state,  ter- 
ritorial, and  local  control;  historical  notes  and  technical  details  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance;  and  European  road  systems.  Miscellaneous  infor- 
mation regarding  highway  bonds,  state  geologists,  and  manufacturers  of  road 
machinery  and  equipment,  engineering  equipment,  and  road-building  materials 
is  included,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  249  treatises  on  road,  bridge,  and 
culvert  construction  and  allied  subjects. 

Proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Boad  Congress,  held  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, September,  1915  {Proc.  Pan-Amer.  Road  Cong.,  1915,  pp.  XV-^416, 
pi.  1). — ^These  proceedings  contain  the  following  special  papers: 

The  History  and  Future  of  Highway  Development,  by  L.  W.  Page;  The 
Relation  of  the  Road  to  Rail  and  Water  Transportation,  by  C.  J.  Tilden ;  The 
Benefits  and  Burdens  of  Better  Roads,  by  S.  B.  Bradt;  Road  Building  in  the 
National  Forests,  by  H.  S.  Graves;  The  Bssentials  of  Proper  Laws  for  High- 
way Work,  by  E.  A.  Stevens;  Federal  Aid  to  Rural  Districts,  by  C.  L.  Mac- 
Kenzie;  Proper  Road  Location,  Its  Importance  and  Bffects*  by  W.  R.  Roy; 
Road  Drainage  and  Foundations,  by  O.  W.  Gooley;  Highway  Bridges  and 
Structures,  by  W.  S.  Gearhart;  Highway  Indebtedness,  Its  Limitation  and 
Regulation,  by  N.  P.  Lewis;  Organization  and  System  in  Highway  Work,  by 
A  B.  Fletcher;  The  Educational  Field  for  State  Highway  Departments,  by  L. 
S.  Smith ;  Roadway  Surf aclngs,  by  F.  F.  Rogers ;  Resurfacing  of  Old  Roads,  by 
W.  D.  Uhler;  Street  Pavements,  by  O.  Hill;  System  in  Highway  Accounting, 
by  S.  D.  Gilbert ;  Uniformity  for  Highway  Statistics  and  Data,  by  H.  E.  Reed ; 
Engineering  Supervision  for  Highway  Work,  by  P.  Hubbard;  The  Determina- 
tion of  the  Justifiable  Outlay  for  Specific  Oases  of  Highway  Improvement,  by 
O.  Richardson ;  How  to  Take  the  Roads  Out  of  Politics,  by  R.  H.  Dana ;  Con- 
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Vict  Labor  for  Highway  Work,  by  G.  P.  Coleman;  Motor  Traffic,  Its  Develop- 
ment, Trend,  and  Effects,  by  A«  W.  Gould ;  Equipment  for  Highway  Work,  by 
A.  H.  Blanchard;  Ck>mparlsons  of  Traffic  and  Their  Economic  Value,  by  Lu 
White;  Maintenance — ^Materials  and  Methods,  by  A.  W.  Dean;  and  Dust  Sup- 
pression and  Street  Cleaning,  by  W.  H.  Connell. 

Oradin^r  agg^regates  for  niinois  concrete  roads,  A.  H.  HxmTEs  (Concrete 
{DetfTHt^  Mich.],  8  (1916) f  No.  5,  p.  209).— A  table  giving  the  present  require- 
ments as  to  gradation  of  aggregates  for  concrete  road  work  In  Illinois  is  given, 
together  with  a  table  of  unit  costs  of  several  concrete  roads  built  by  day 
labor  under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Highway  Commission. 

Test  of  Douglas  fir  bridge  stringers,  H.  B.  MacFasland  (Bui.  Amer,  Ry. 
Engin.  Assoc.,  11  (1916),  No.  i&f,  pt.  2,  pp.  281''467,  figs.  15S;  abs.  in  Engin.  and 
Contract.,  45  (1916),  No.  19,  pp.  iSn-iSO,  fig.  1;  Engin.  Rec.,  75  (1916),  No.  15. 
p.  419). — ^Tests  of  61  representative  Douglas  fir  stringers  in  which  the  stringers 
were  subjected  to  a  process  of  creosotlng  involving  boiling  under  vacuum  are 
described.  Nine  of  the  specimens  were  put  to  special  tests  after  treatment, 
while  52  stringers  were  cut  In  two  and  comparative  tests  made  of  the  untreated 
and  treated  halves. 

"A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  transverse  tests,  applying  loads  at  the 
third  points,  of  7  by  16  in.  by  14  ft  span  treated  and  untreated  stringers 
shows  that  of  the  52  representative  untreated  specimens  16  failed  by  shear, 
29  by  tension,  S  by  tension  and  shear,  2  by  crushing  and  tension,  1  by  crushing 
and  shear,  and  1  by  crushing,  while  the  following  numbers  of  treated  stringers 
failed  from  the  causes  noted:  Thirty-two  shear,  14  tension,  4  tension  and 
shear,  and  2  crushing  and  shear.  .  .  .  The  average  elastic  limit  of  the 
untreated  pieces  was  4,269  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  compared  to  3,481  lbs.  per 
square  inch  for  the  treated  stringers.  The  average  modulus  of  rupture  was 
5,691  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  the  untreated  and  4,680  lbs.  per  square  inch 
for  the  treated  stringers.  The  average  longitudinal  shear  for  the  untreated 
pieces  was  411  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  was  78  lbs.  per  square  inch  greats 
than  that  for  the  treated  specimen. 

"  Specimens  for  the  compression  tests,  applying  the  load  parallel  to  the 
grain,  were  5  by  5  by  12  in.  in  size.  It  was  found  that  the  maximum  load 
for  the  untreated  pieces  was  4,114  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  3,869  lbs.  per 
square  inch  for  the  treated  bloclra.  Applying  the  load  perpendicular  to  the 
grain  of  6  by  6  by  30  in.  blocks  showed  that  the  treated  specimens  had  an 
average  elastic  limit  of  322  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  was  116  lbs.  per  square 
inch  less  than  the  average  for  those  that  were  not  treated.  The  average  area 
penetrated  by  creosote  as  determined  by  this  test  was  20.41  per  cent.** 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn:  "Moisture  may  be  successfully 
removed  by  boiling  under  vacuum.  Moisture  determinations  show  that,  on  an 
average,  35  per  cent  of  the  total  moisture  was  removed  by  the  process.  The 
removal  of  moisture  by  boiling  under  vacuum,  preliminary  to  creosotlng, 
decreases  the  physical  strength  of  the  material.  The  weight  of  creosote  per 
unit  of  volume  for  treated  material  Is  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the 
specimen.  Spring  wood  offers  greater  resistance  to  treatment  than  summer 
wood.  Special  tests  of  treated  stringers  indicate  that  the  decrease  in  physical 
strength  due  to  treatment  is  not  confined  to  the  area  penetrated  by  creosote. 
The  entire  structure  Is  affected.  The  compressive  strength  parallel  to  the 
grain  was  decreased  6  per  cent  The  compressive  strength  perpendicular  to 
the  grain  was  decreased  26  per  cent  Although  the  average  strength  of  the 
treated  material  is  appreciably  decreased,  its  stiffness,  as  measured  by  the 
modulus  of  elasticity,  is  not  affected.     In  general,  the  average  strength  of 
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Doii£^  fir  bridge  stringers,  subjected  to  the  boiling-under-vacuum  process  of 
creoeoting,  was  five-sixths  of  its  original  strength." 

Automobile  registrations,  licenses,  and  revenues  in  the  United  States, 
1915  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Office  See.,  Ore.  59  (1916),  pp.  15,  fig.  i).— This  bulle- 
tin contains  tabulated  data  on  the  following:  Motor-vehicle  registrations, 
licenses,  and  revenues,  1915;  motor-car  registrations  and  gross  motor-vehicle 
revenues,  1913-1915;  motor-vehicle  registration  and  license  fees  in  force  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916;  and  administrative  provisions  in  force  January  1,  1916,  affecting 
motor-vehicle  registrations,  licenses,  and  revenues. 

"During  1915  the  total  gross  revenues  derived  from  the  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  and  the  licensing  of  operators,  chauffeurs,  dealers,  etc.,  amounted 
to  $18,245,713.  ...  Of  the  total  revenue  collected  during  1915  practically 
90  per  cent  was  applicable  to  road  work,  and  of  this  slightly  over  70  per  cent 
was  placed  more  or  less  directly  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  state 
highway  departments.  .  .  . 

"The  number  of  motor  vehicles  registered  under  the  general  designation  of 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  commercial  vehicles  in  continental  United  States 
during  1915  amounted  to  a  total  of  2,445,664.  The  total  road  mileage  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  is  approximately  2,875,- 
000  miles.  There  is,  therefore,  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  one  motor  car 
for  each  mile  of  rural  public  road  in  the  United  States." 

Prevention  of  pounding  in  kerosene  engines,  J.  A.  Motsb  and  J.  P.  Oaldeb- 
WOOD  {Ann,  Rpt.  PentL  State  Col.,  1914,  pp.  109-117,  pl8.  10). — Experiments 
with  a  4-cycle  hit-and-miss  governed  oil  engine  with  a  cylinder  bore  of  6.75 
in.,  a  10-in.  stroke,  and  a  clearance  of  22.9  per  cent  to  determine  the  cause  of 
pounding  and  methods  for  its  prevention  are  reported.  The  carburetor  was  an 
experimental  spraying  type. 

It  was  found  that  pounding  was  increased  by  increasing  the  temperature  of 
the  gas,  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  Jacket  water,  and  increasing  the 
spark  advance.  Pounding  was  decreased  by  increasing  the  fuel  rate  and  in- 
creasing the  water  injection.  **  In  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  these 
results  it  is  practically  impossible  to  state  whether  this  pounding  was  produced 
by  cracking  of  the  heavier  hydrocarbons  or  by  high  flame  propagation,  but 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  conditions  affecting  either  of  these  causes 
are  Identical,  and  inasmuch  as  we  can  prevent  or  govern  this  pounding  by  the 
use  of  water  and  rich  fuel  mixtures,  meaning  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
kerosene  used  compared  with  the  air,  it  seems  that  differentiation  as  to  ulti- 
mate cause  is  not  necessary.  ...  In  using  gasoline  under  conditions  of  fuel 
mixture  and  water  temperature  similar  to  those  imposed  upon  kerosene  in 
these  tests  the  pounding  and  the  indicator  cards  are  identical  with  those  of 
kerosene.  These  tests  show  also  very  clearly  that  the  temperature  of  the  fuel 
mixture  at  the  firing  period  is  the  condition  that  governs  the  quality  of  the 
pounding." 

Directory  and  specifications  of  leading  makes  of  trailers  (Farm  Machinery, 
Jfo.  1284  (1916),  pp.  18,  19). — This  list  contains  the  names  and  specifications  of 
75  types  of  trailers  of  30  different  makes. 

Official  tests  of  mechanical  cultivation,  Ringelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
wr.,  Z9  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  14,  75). — ^The  more  important  results  of  tests  of 
several  outfits  are  sununarized  in  the  following  table  • 
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Be9uUs  of  mechanical  plowing  <6«f c 
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Dopthof 
plowtDg. 

WMtbof 
plowing. 

per  hour. 

Aim 

plowed 
per  hour. 

Pool  ooosmnptloB. 

Type  of  oatfit. 

Per  hour. 

Per 
hectare. 

Motor  onltlTator 

Otnti- 
meten. 
3.6 
14.4 
16.0 
16.0 
24.0 
15.8 
18.1 
13.2 
13.3 
16.1 
18.0 
14.2 
16.4 
16.6 

MeUn. 

LOO 
.66 

4,672 
4,032 
2^062 
31880 
2,016 
2,062 
4,800 
1^728 
3,132 
S,OM 
2,700 
2,880 
2,844 
3,060 

3,166 
1^346 
1306 
%043 
1,214 
1,064 
1,540 
1880 
2,116 
2,062 
2,280 
Jl34 
2,110 
^371 

3.65 

6.08 
6.42 

7.73 
5.83 

ia42 
8.70 
4.48 
8.12 
0.40 

lOiOl 
6.80 
6.74 
7.04 

KHo- 
grmmB. 
11-2 

Motor  plow 

M.4 

Tractor 

«1.5 

Do 

.06 
.80 
.67 
.80 
L60 
.00 
.00 
1.26 
1.10 
L17 
L20 

S7.8 

Do 

4S.0 

Do 

98.8 

Do 

58.5 

Do 

M.a 

Do 

3&4 

Do    

4&8 

Do 

48.9 

Do    

33US 

Do 

31.9 

Do 

20.7 

Power  required  for  grrii^dii^ir  Pennsylvania  and  Argentine  cereals  in  flour 
mills,  D.  W.  Dedkick  {Ann.  Rpt  Penn,  State  Col.  1914^  pp.  12S-1SS,  pis.  10). — 
Tests  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  power  required  for  grinding  winter 
and  spring  wheat,  the  effect  on  power  requirements  for  the  mill  occasioned  by 
the  conditioning  of  wheat  by  the  application  of  moisture  to  the  wheat  hull, 
and  the  power  required  for  grinding  corn  and  other  grains  are  reported. 

It  was  found  "that  the  winter  wheat,  conditions  being  equal,  takes  con- 
siderably less  power  than  spring  wheat,  and  again  tempered  or  conditioned 
wheat  less  power  than  dry.  Also  that  the  mlUs  with  longer  or  more  roll  sur- 
face take  less  power  than  with  shorter  or  less  roll  surface,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  four  tests  on  spring  wheat  shows  that  the  five-break,  ten-reduction  mill 
takes  the  least  and  the  three-break,  five-reduction  mill,  the  most  power.  The 
dry  wheat  takes  more  power  than  the  conditioned  wheat  to  which  had  been 
added  8  p^  cent  of  water  and  lying  six  hours  to  mellow.  .  .  . 

**  It  was  found  that  when  the  brushes  or  scrapers  were  adjusted,  as  is  usual 
against  the  rolls  to  scrape  off  material  adhering  to  them  In  crushing,  the  rolls 
took  on  an  average  27  per  cent  more  power  than  when  running  with  the  scraper 
off.  However,  in  grinding  with  full  load  this  relation  would  be  changed  to 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  power  to  the  rolls.  .  .  . 

"  It  required  a  little  over  88  per  cent  more  power  to  grind  the  same  quantity 
of  Argentine  corn  in  the  same  time  to  the  same  degree  of  fineness  than  for  the 
Dent  variety.  The  second  grinding  took  on  an  average  68  p^  cent  more  power 
than  the  first  grinding.  Power  for  grinding  ordinary  white  corn  Is  practically 
the  same  as  that  for  Yellow  Dent  .  .  . 

"The  graphic  chart  shows  that  there  were  differences  in  cleaning  wheat, 
also  that  the  com  took  less  power  for  cleaning  than  wheat  .  .  .  The  winter 
wheat  took  50  per  cent  of  the  power  to  the  scourer,  the  spring  wheat  dampened 
47.78  per  cent,  and  the  Spring  wheat  dry  45.24  per  cent,  while  the  corn  took 
40.8  per  cent  .  .  . 

"In  the  large  class  of  mills  the  proportion  of  roll  surface  and  other  ma- 
chinery per  barrel  is  generally  considerably  less  than  that  for  a  small  mill, 
and  is  owing  to  a  more  minute  division  of  and  consequently  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  stock  throughout  the  mill.  A  25,  50,  or  75  barrel  mill  will 
use  1.8  to  2  In.  per  barrel  or  even  more,  whereas  a  500  or  1,000  barrel  mill 
will  use  1.7  to  1.6  in.  or  even  less  per  barrel  and  consequently  somewhat  le» 
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power  per  barrel.  The  following  formula  may  be  used  for  determining  capacity 
and  power: 

-.    dnS  1    ^    1      ^  ^    ^ 

C="»— £  ^;  A=-  and  T^C  p  where 

C=capacity  In  barrels;  d=diameter  of  roll,  Inches;  n=3.1416;  fif=8p€ed  of 
fast  roll,  revolutions  per  minute ;  I=total  length  of  roil  surface,  inches ;  /=con- 
stant  U8ed=109;  6=barrel=196  lbs.;  ;i=inches  roll  per  barrel;  p=horsepower 
per  barrel,  as  0.4  for  plain,  0.35  for  collar,  and  0.26  for  ball  bearing;  T=total 
horsepower  for  mill." 

Composition  of  galvanized- wire  f encinfir  materials,  B.  S.  Ess  and  W.  Freab 
{Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt  J 914,  pp,  S77S90,  pU.  5).— This  article  reports  studies 
of  the  composition  of  more  or  less  well-known  wire  fencing  materials  and  of 
newly  purchased  portions  of  the  principal  commercial  brands  on  sale  in  Penn- 
sylvania, together  with  a  description  of  methods  of  analysis. 

Farm  buildinfirs,  how  to  build  them,  W.  B.  Fsxtdden  {Charles  City,  Iowa: 
Author,  1916,  pp,  6S,  figs,  i5S).— This  is  a  booklet  of  practical  information 
intended  for  the  farmer  and  rural  contractor,  covering  the  construction  of 
general  farm  bams,  hog  houses,  cribs  and  granaries,  poultry  houses,  fences, 
homes,  miscellaneous  farm  buildings,  and  handy  devices. 

Community  hog  houses,  J.  B.  Davidson,  J.  M.  E}wabd,  and  W.  G.  Kaiseb 
{loioa  Sta.  Bui,  166  {1916),  pp,  406-458,  figs,  ^).— This  bulletin  enumerates 
the  essential  features  of  an  ideal  hog  house  and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  community  type  of  hog  house,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the 
construction  of  two  successful  types  of  community  hog  houses,  namely,  the 
"Iowa  sunlit  community  hog  house"  and  the  "semi-monitor  roof  house*'. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Iowa  sunlit  community  hog  house  are  the 
location  of  the  windows  in  the  roof,  thus  furnishing  direct  sunlight  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  low  walls  used  with  the  idea  of  reducing  cost  of  construction. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  half-monitor  roof  hog  house  is  the  arrange- 
ment and  location  of  the  windows.  "A  row  of  vertical  windows  is  provided  for 
lighting  each  of  the  two  rows  of  pens.  The  house  extends  with  the  long  axis 
east  and  west,  and  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  any  other  direction.  When  the 
windows  are  placed  at  the  right  height,  direct  sunlight  will  shine  into  both  rows 
of  pens  at  the  same  time.  If  plenty  of  windows  are  provided,  the  pens  will  be 
quite  thoroughly  lighted." 

A  previous  bulletin  by  Bward  and  Davidson  dealt  with  movable  hog  houses 
(B.  S.  R.,  32.  p.  284). 

Water  supply  for  the  country  home,  M.  K.  Snydkb  {Wash,  State  Col.,  Dept, 
Ext.  Bui.  11  {1916),  pp,  6e,  figs,  £7).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  farm  water  supplies,  purification  of  farm  water  supplies,  and  small 
water  supply  systems. 

With  reference  to  source,  farm  water  supplies  are  divided  Into  rain,  surface, 
spring,  and  ground  waters.  The  usual  precautionary  statements  regarding  the 
protection  of  wells  and  springs  are  given.  With  reference  to  the  safe  distance 
from  pollution  for  wells  It  Is  stated  that  "if  the  earth  is  reasonably  uniform, 
without  any  well-defined  channels  along  which  the  water  passes,  the  safety 
distance  Is  from  75  to  100  ft.  above  the  source  of  pollution,  to  from  200  to  250 
ft  below  the  source.  If  there  are  well-defined  channels  In  the  earth,  no  distance 
oelow  the  source  of  pollution  Is  safe." 

Water  purification  by  mechanical  and  chemical  treatment  is  discussed  and 
the  doubtful  utility  of  small  faucet  filters  pointed  out  With  reference  to 
small  sand  filters,  it  is  stated  that  "the  sand  layer,  at  the  time  of  construction, 
should  not  be  less  than  about  3  ft.  deep  and  depths  greater  than  5  ft  are  costly 
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without  giTlng  added  safety.  The  water  should  be  kept  at  a  de|»th  of  2  ft. 
or  more  ov^  the  top  of  the  sand  so  that  the  surface  of  the  sand  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  possible  currents  from  the  entering  water  or  from  otlier 
sources.  .  .  .  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  for  the  filter  sand  a  sand 
that  will  pass  through  a  screen  having  about  20  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  will 
not  pass  a  screen  having  50  meshes  to  the  inch.  .  .  .  The  rate  of  (^leratlon 
should  be  about  60  gals,  per  square  foot  per  day."  Chemical  treatment  by  use 
of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  quicklime  is  also  described. 

The  discussion  of  water  supply  systems  includes  descriptions  of  centrifugal, 
plunger,  and  air-lift  pumps  and  hydraulic  rams.  It  is  concluded  that  ^If 
pumping  is  done  by  hand  from  a  well  of  any  considerable  depth,  the  cylinder 
must  be  of  small  diameter  and  the  discharge  will  be  correspondingly  smalL 
Even  when  a  windmill  is  used  in  direct  connection  with  a  pump,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  cylinder  of  small  diameter  so  that  the  mill  will  pump  with  liglit 
winds  (8  to  12  miles  per  hour).  But  when  a  gasoline  engine  or  an  electric 
motor  is  used  the  power  is  supplied  at  a  constant  rate  and  the  pump  should 
be  selected  to  use  this  power.  This  allows  the  selection  of  a  pump  with  larger 
cylinder  and  consequently  less  time  is  required  to  do  the  pumping.'* 

Cost  data  are  also  included. 

House  heatincTi  J.  L.  Mowbt  {Univ.  Minn.,  Dept.  Agr,,  Ext.  Bid.  60  {1916), 
pp.  15,  figs.  21). — ^This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  general  proposition  of  house 
heating  and  describes  the  stove,  hot-air,  hot-water,  and  combination  hot-water 
and  hot-air  systems,  giving  hints  on  installation  and  automatic  control. 

BTJEAI  ECONOMICS. 

Bural  economy  in  New  Bngland  at  the  begrixmlncr  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, P.  W.  Bid  WELL  {Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  20  {1916),  pp.  2iS- 
S99). — ^The  author  has  classified  the  changes  in  the  rural  economy  in  New  Eng- 
land into  three  periods  as  follows: 

'*(1)  The  period  of  self-sufilcient  economy,  which  had  existed  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  reaching  the  highest  point  of  its  development  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  in  which  the  characteristic 
features  of  rural  economy  were  the  absence  of  any  market  for  farm  produce 
and  the  consequent  dependence  of  each  town  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  each 
household,  even,  on  its  own  resources  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants;  (2)  the 
period  of  transition  to  commercial  agriculture,  under  the  stimulus  accorded  by 
the  rise  of  manufacturing  enterprises  in  inland  towns  and  villages  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  food  and  raw  materials  on  the  part  of  the  newly  arisen 
nonagricultural  population,  the  years  included  in  this  period  being  approxi- 
mately the  two  generations  from  1810  down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War; 
and  (8)  the  period  of  decadence  of  New  England  agriculture,  extending  from 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  in  which 
the  increasing  pressure  of  Western  competition  caused  the  abandonment  of 
large  numbers  of  New  England  farms  and  a  decline  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  rural  population." 

The  author  presents  a  survey  of  the  rural  economic  conditions  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  under  the 
following  chapter  headings :  The  inland  towns  and  their  village  settlements,  the 
coast  and  river  towns,  commercial  relations  of  southern  New  England  with  the 
Southern  States  and  the  West  Indies,  internal  trade  and  the  transportation 
system,  the  agricultural  industry,  and  home  and  community  life  in  the  inland 
town.    A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 
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A  mral  survey  of  Morgan  Ck>imt7,  Missouri,  W.  L.  Nelson  and  M.  W. 
"WTrnat  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bid.,  U  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  51,  figs.  ^5).— This 
bulletin  sonunarizes  replies  received  from  public-school  teachers  and  children, 
relative  to  farming  conditions  within  the  county,  the  condition  of  the  rural 
schools,  farmhouses,  and  the  types  of  farming  and  of  other  rural  industries. 

[Fanning  and  farm  labor  conditions  in  North  Carolina]  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept. 
Labor  and  Print.  N.  C,  29  (1915),  pp.  16-29) .—These  pages  give  by  counties  the 
condition  of  the  land,  tendencies  regarding  the  size  of  farms  and  diversifications, 
'wages  paid,  the  cost  of  producing  the  principal  farm  crops,  and  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  education,  and  finances. 

Idst  of  farms  for  sale,  1915  (Hartford,  Conn.:  Bd.  Agr.,  1915,  pp.  151,  figs. 
17).— This  bulletin  brings  up  to  date  for  1915  the  list  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
32,  p.  380)  of  farms  for  sale  in  Ck>nnecticut 

Parms  for  sale  or  rent  in  New  York,  1916,  C.  W.  LAsiiON  (N.  7.  Dept.  Agr. 
BuL  78  (1916),  pp.  425-624,  pis.  44).— This  bulletin  brings  up  to  date  for  1916 
the  list  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  490). 

Pennsylvania  farms  for  sale  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  273  (1916),  pp.  106,  ph 
1). — ^TUs  bulletin  contains  a  compilation  of  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  offered 
for  sale,  and  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  land,  buildings,  water  supply, 
and  distances  from  the  railroad  station,  post  office,  and  churches,  together  with 
the  price  asked. 

Statistics  and  agriculture,  R.  Kindles  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landvo.  QeseU.,  SI  (1916), 
J^o.  4,  pp.  45-J4). — In  this  article  are  discussed  the  various  types  of  statistical 
reports  relating  to  agriculture,  methods  of  reporting,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  agricultural  production  in  Germany  as  revealed  by  her  agricultural  statistics. 

The  rural  life  of  Japan  (Tokyo,  Japan:  Bur.  Local  Affairs,  1914,  PP-  ///+ 
51,  pis.  8). — ^Thls  book  contains  a  number  of  typical  Instances  illustrating  the 
industrial  and  moral,  spirit  of  the  farming  classes  and  the  influence  of  the 
authorities  and  leaders  in  building  up  an  ideal  type  of  rural  people. 

Parm  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  W.  0.  Tichenob  (Lebanon, 
OMo:  AutJior,  1916,  pp.  XII'\-245). — ^This  book  outlines  the  ditterent  types  of 
contracts  that  are  in  common  practice  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
subjects  of  agreement  arising  in  farm  leases  and  the  law  pertaining  to  them. 
Copies  of  a  number  of  lease  contracts  are  included. 

Amortization  methods  for  farm  mortgage  loans,  L.  E.  Tbuesdeix  and  C.  W. 
Thompson  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  60  (1916),  pp.  i2).— This  circular 
describes  different  methods  of  computing  payments  of  mortgages  by  the  amor- 
tization plan.  Detailed  tables  are  given  showing  the  amount  of  payment  neces- 
sary with  the  variation  in  interest  and  length  of  time  for  repayment  by  the 
various  methods  described. 

Parm  credit  problems  in  Wisconsin  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  268  (1916),  pp.  S2- 
S4,  fig.  i). — ^These  pages  contain  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  farm  credit 
Investigations  of  B.  H.  Hibbard,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  detail  in  a 
bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  892). 

AwTiiiiti  report  on  the  working  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  1915  (Ann.  Rpt.  Work.  Coop.  8oc.  Bombay  Pres.,  1914-15,  pp.  S+ 
71+5).— This  report  continues  data  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  593.) 

Economic  effect  of  cold  storage  upon  the  average  price  of  egg^s,  B.  Gboes- 
and  F.  G.  Ubneb  (N&io  York:  Joint  Com.  Cold  Storage  Warehousemen 
\  Affiliated  Indus.  [Idi6],  pp.  10,  pi.  1). — ^The  authors  have  summarized  their 
conclusions  as  follows : 

"The  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  at  New  York  has  Increased  largely 
since  ample  cold  storage  facilities  became  available. 
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**  Considering  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs  quoted  there  has  been  no 
considerable  advance  in  wholesale  values  of  fresh-gathered  ^gs,  either  during 
the  season  of  flush  or  of  short  production,  in  the  period  1900-1910  as  oonq)ared 
with  a  similar  period  befbre  cold  storage  was  available. 

**  The  average  prices  of  fresh  gathered  and  storage  eggs  taken  togeth^  were 
lower  during  the  season  of  scarcity  in  the  period  since  cold  storage  has  been 
available  than  were  the  prices  for  fresh-gathered  eggs  before  cold  storage  wag 
available,  notwithstanding  a  well-known  advance  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
commodities  during  the  decade,  beginning  1900. 

**  Accumulations  of  eggs  In  cold  storage  during  the  season  of  excoas  produc- 
tion are  practically  exhausted  before  the  next  season  of  flush  begins. 

''The  ability  to  carry  eggs  In  cold  storage  from  the  period  of  greatest  iiro- 
duction  throughout  the  later  period  of  shortage  greatly  increases  the  oppor- 
tunity fbr  profltable  production  without  enhancing  the  average  prices  and 
adds  to  the  food  supply.** 

Monthly  crop  report  (17.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Crop  RpU,  t  {1916),  No.  S,  pp. 
49-40.  fi§.  1). — This  number  contains  the  usual  data  regarding  the  range  of 
prices  at  important  markets,  average  price  paid  to  producer,  and  estimated 
farm  values  on  May  15;  together  with  data  concerning  the  acreage  in  water- 
melons and  cantaloups  in  1915  and  1916  and  the  percentage  of  the  crop  har- 
vested in  each  month,  the  condition  on  June  1  of  the  truck  crops  and  the  prin- 
dipal  agricultural  crops,  and  the  estimated  annual  supply  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States. 

A  special  report  on  long-staple  cottons  is  included.  Indicating  that  7.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  is  of  long-staple  variety,  which  in  an  ordinary  season 
amounts  to  approximately  825,000  bales.  According  to  this  report,  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  the  principal  cotton-producing  States,  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  total  are  long-staple  varieties:  Arizona;  00;  Mississippi,  23; 
Missouri,  20;  California,  20;  Arkansas,  14.4;  and  Oklahoma,  13.5.  There  is 
also  included  a  special  article  by  O.  F.  Cook  on  The  New  Long-Staple  Cottons. 

A  recent  statement  issued  by  the  0.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages  is  cited  which  indicates  that  the  num- 
ber of  carriages  manufactured  in  1914  was  34  per  cent  less  than  in  1909  and 
the  number  of  wagons  9  per  cent  less. 

A  special  inquiry  regarding  the  months  in  which  hogs  are  slaughtered  on 
farms  shows  that  82.1  per  cent  are  slaughtered  in  December,  20.3  per  cent 
in  January,  and  19.5  per  cent  in  Novemlier ;  that  is,  practically  72  per  cent  of 
the  hogs  slaughtered  on  farms  are  slaughtered  during  these  three  months. 

Acreage  and  live  stock  returns  of  England  and  Wales  {Bd.  Agr.  and  fHsh- 
eries  [London],  Agr.  Statia,,  50  (1915),  No.  i,  pp.  75).— This  report  continues 
dau  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  789). 

[Agricultural  statistics  of  Hungary]  (Ungar.  Statia.  Jakrb.,  n.  ter.,  tl 
il91S),  pp.  75-iiP).— These  pages  continue  data  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  34. 
p.  506). 

[Agricultural  statistics  in  Switzerland]  (Statis.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  S5  {1914), 
pp.  54^5). — ^These  pages  continue  data  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  193). 

Agricnltural  statistics  of  Britisli  India (fiffaffo.  Al>8.  Brit.  India,  49(1904-^— 
1919-14),  pp.  126-155). — ^This  report  continues  data  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.. 
38,  p.  295). 

Statistical  returns  of  crops  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  1914-15,  B.  A.  Nobbs 
and  B.  Haslewood  (Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  IS  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  28-44 )-—^be8e 
pages  contain  a  general  description  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  together  with  statistical  data  showing  the  area  under  crops,  the 
total  yields,  the  amount  of  sUage,  and  the  area  of  irrigated  lands,  with  aouroep 
of  water  supply.  ^  ^ 
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Beport  of  committee  on  graduate  work  in  horticultiire,  M.  J.  Doxssr  (Proa 
800.  Hori,  ScL,  It  {1915),  pp.  7-J-87).— This  survey  of  the  present  status  of 
graduate  work  in  horticulture  is  divided  into  three  main  heads,  vis,  (1)  the 
teaching  and  research  staff,  (2)  the  material  equipment,  such  as  laboratory, 
library,  orchard,  etc.,  and  (3)  the  product,  or  type  of  training  given. 

The  staff  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  training,  freedom  of  time,  and 
si)ecialixation.  A  table  comparing  the  formal  degrees  of  the  horticultural 
workers  of  1915  with  those  of  1905  shows  that  there  is  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  group  of  associates  in  the  10-year  period,  a  relatively  large  decrease  In 
the  number  of  horticultural  workers  holding  no  degree^  and  in  1915  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  workers  with  only  a  bachelor's  degree.  Another  table,  com- 
paring the  formal  degrees  of  the  horticultural  staff  in  16  of  the  larger  institu- 
tioDS  giving  graduate  work  in  horticulture  with  those  of  the  staff  in  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry,  calls  attention  to  the  larger  number  of  workers  In  the 
chemistry  group  of  the  rank  of  instructor  and  assistant  holding  advanced  de- 
grees, and  the  larger  number  of  heads  of  departments  with  the  doctorate  de- 
gree, suggesting  the  probable  influence  of  this  advanced  training  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  Instruction  and  departmental  leader- 
ship. The  committee  considers  specialization  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  Increasing  efficiency  in  the  staff  as  well  as  giving  a  larger  freedom  of  time. 
The  exchange  arrangement  between  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  universities  and  the 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  horticultural  department  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  and  the  department  of  plant  physiology  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  are  mentioned  as  among  significant  recent  movements  toward  giv- 
ing instructors  a  broader  experience  and  viewpoint. 

The  investigation  of  the  product,  or  type  of  training  given,  reveals  the  facts 
that  there  are  9  institutions  offering  work  in  horticulture  leading  to  the  doctor's 
degree  and  approximately  20  scheduling  work  for  the  master's  degree.  The  time 
required  is  uniformly  one  year's  residence  or  the  equivalent  for  the  master's 
degree.  The  departments  of  horticulture  offering  work  for  the  doctor's  degree 
come  under  the  control,  in  every  case,  of  well-organized  graduate  schools,  and 
the  standardization  of  requirements  for  advanced  degrees  Ls  well  taken  care 
of  by  other  agencies,  the  untforni  requirements  for  this  degree  being  three 
years'  residence  in  advanced  work,  as  a  minimum  while  research  in  one  minor 
in  some  related  field  is  generally  required.  At  the  present  time  there  are  reg- 
istered 10  students  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  horticulture  and  77  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Bfassachusetts,  or 
New  Jersey  colleges.  Graduate  courses  in  pomology  are  scheduled  in  13  insti- 
tutions, in  olericulture  in  9,  in  landscape  gardening  in  5,  in  floriculture  in  6,  and 
in  plant  breeding  in  8,  while  5  list  their  graduate  work  under  thesis  research. 
In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  84  theses  in  horticulture  submitted,  19 
States  only  being  represented.  An  analysis  of  the  subjects,  practically  all  of 
which  are  for  the  master's  degree,  shows  that  51  could  be  classified  under 
pomology,  10  under  plant  breeding,  4  under  olericulture,  and  1  under  landscape 
gardening.  Nearly  all  of  the  Institutions  offering  graduate  work  have  assistant- 
jships  or  fellowships,  varying  In  amounts  from  $100  to  $1,000  a  year,  available 
in  the  department  of  horticulture.  Extracts  from  letters  are  included  setting 
forth  the  principles  involved  in  residence  credit  for  graduate  assistants. 

Beport  of  committee  on  floriculture,  E.  A.  White  {Proc,  80c  Hart.  8oi., 
It  {1915),  pp.  li/-/i^).— The  committee  reports  as  to  (1)  the  provision  of 
better  facilities  for  teaching  floriculture,  including  new  ranges  at  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  universities  and  the  Iowa  College,  and  extensive  additions  to 
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glass-house  areas  for  teaching  at  the  nunols  and  Gom^  nniToiritles,  (2)  the 
strengthening  of  cotirses  and  the  marked  improTement  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  glTen,  and  (8)  the  publication  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  a 
text  entitled  Principles  of  Floriculture  to  meet  the  needs  of  smaller  InstltatioDs 
where  only  a  general  course  in  floriculture  is  giTen  in  oonnectioa  with  other 
horticultural  courses. 

In  institutions  where  there  are  special  courses  in  floriculture  the  committee 
considers  the  lecture  system,  supplemented  by  required  outside  reading,  the 
best  method  of  instruction.  It  emphasises  tlie  inqwrtanoe  of  requiring  stu- 
dents Intending  to  specialize  flrst  to  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  aoUs.  and 
fertilizers,  and  also  botany  in  all  its  phases,  especially  in  plant  physiology  and 
pathology.  It  considers  business  training  an  essential  and  a  certain  amoont  of 
farm  practice  as  leading  to  greater  efficiency,  and  is  ot  the  opinion  that  prac- 
tical experience  in  floriculture  can  be  secured  nowhere  better  than  in  an  np-to- 
date  commercial  range  under  the  supervision  of  a  broad-minded  practical  florl* 
culturist. 

Orgaaiaation  and  methods  for  pomologx  extension  work,  R  W.  Baas  (Proe. 
£foo.  Hort.  8ci^  It  {1915),  pp.  (?^-68).— The  author  outlines  the  deTti<HMneat  of 
pomology  extension  work  and  methods  that  haTe  proved  suooessfnl  at  tlie 
Massachusetts  College.  He  believes  that  the  ''principle  of  dose  relationsiilp 
and  mutual  understanding  between  the  extension  service,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  the  college  is  necessary  for  successful  development  All  extension 
work  should  be  outlined  in  form  of  d^nite  projects  so  efforts  may  be  concen- 
trated on  the  most  essential  problems.  With  the  rapid  development  of  the 
agricultural  county  farm  bureaus  the  extension  work  in  each  county  should 
be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  agents.  In  counties  wliich 
have  a  pomologist,  the  work  should  be  largely  carried  on  by  him  under  gmeral 
supervision  of  the  extension  pomologist  at  the  college.*' 

Agricultural  instmotion  in  Pmssia,  B.  Vitai.  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg^  6S 
{1915),  Nos.  9S,  p.  688;  94,  pp.  $98,  694).^ThlB  is  a  review  of  the  devtiopment 
and  present  status  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Prussia. 

Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  ▲grieulture,  Industries,  and  Commeroe  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  1914  {Jaarb,  Dept.  Landb.  Nijv.  en  Handel  Nederlend. 
Indie,  1914,  pp.  VI -^381,  pU.  16).-^ThiB  is  a  report  of  the  D^Murtment  of  Agri- 
culture, Industries,  and  Commerce,  including  its  activities  in  promoting  agri- 
cultural Instruction  and  research  in  1914,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Preliminary  suggestions  for  agriculture,  domestic  sdenoe,  and  manual 
training  for  elementary  grades  and  high  schools  {Des  MaineM:  Dept.  Fub. 
Instr.,  1915,  2.  ed.,  pp.  21). — ^This  bulletin  outlines  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  Iowa  law  as  to  the  amount  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual 
training  that  must  be  taught,  the  grades  in  which  the  subjects  shall  be  offered, 
the  teaching  force  needed,  the  preparation  in  these  subjects  required  of  teachers, 
and  the  special  rooms,  apparatus,  and  equipment  necessary. 

Helps  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  January- April  (Dept  Pub.  Inetr.  [/nd.], 
Ed.  Pubs.,  Bui.  12  {1915),  pp.  ^0).— This  portion  of  the  bulletin  outlines  th« 
second  four  months'  work  in  soils  and  poultry,  horticulture  and  dairying,  and 
animal  husbandry  and  farm  crops,  continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  B^  32, 
p  697). 

Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  for  teachers.  Course  I,  farm  plants 
and  soils  {Corresp.  Courtea  Teacher$  [/ofoo],  Agr.  Bxt.  Dept.,  Course  I,  Farm 
Plants  and  Soils,  Assigns.  5,  pp.  21,  figs.  15;  6,  pp.  28,  figs.  8;  7,  pp.  24,  figs,  i; 
8,  pp.  22,  figs.  7;  9,  pp.  28,  figs.  4;  10,  pp.  24,  figs.  4;  11.  PP.  «4.  fig^^  8;  12,  pp. 
24,  figs.  9;  18,  pp.  24.  figs.  9;  14,  pp.  24.  fig.  1;  15,  pp.  28,  figs.  14;  16,  pp.  SS, 
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iign.  29;  17,  pp.  18,  fig.  1;  18,  pp.  tl,  fig.  1). — ^These  bulletins  comprise  lessons, 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  In  the  rural  and  graded  schools  of 
Iowa  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
school  law  and  of  supplying  outlines  showing  what  to  teach  and  how  the 
material  can  best  be  presented.  The  lessons  deal  with  the  cultivation,  history, 
distribution,  improvement,  varieties,  etc.,  of  the  principal  grain  crops,  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  the  home  garden,  fruit  growing,  trees  on  the  farm,  plan- 
ning and  planting  the  farmstead,  legumes,  forage  crops,  plant  diseases  and 
injurious  and  beneficial  Insects,  weeds,  fertilizers,  and  crop  rotations. 

ProductlTe  farm  crops,  E.  6.  Montoomebt  (Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
lAppincott  Co.,  1916,  pp.  XIX'\-501,  pi.  i,  ftgn.  W5).— This  book  was  written  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  having  some  practical  knowledge  of  crop  production 
in  agricultural  short  courses  and  secondary  schools  and  of  beginners  in  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Because  of  its  practical  nature  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  handy 
reference  book  for  farmers.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  develop  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  crop  production  as  demonstrated  by  practical  experience, 
dealing  with  the  classification,  origin,  distribution,  growth,  cultivation,  insects 
and  diseases,  harvesting,  and  utilization  of  field  crops  in  general  as  well  as  of 
individual  crops.  Practical  exercises  and  review  questions  are  Included  in 
each  chapter.  Data  as  to  local  weeds,  market  grades  of  hay  and  straw,  and 
grades  of  grain  are  appended. 

The  small  grains,  M.  A.  Oableton  {New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  1916,  pp. 
XXXII -\-699,  pi.  1,  figs.  iW).— This  book  is  Intended  primarily  for  Instruction 
in  colleges  and  universities,  but  is  also  adapted  for  use  in  agricultural  short 
courses,  in  academies  and  high  schools,  and  by  farmers  and  general  readers. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant  structure  and 
nutrition,  as  related  to  cereals,  the  four  principal  cereals  are  treated  separately 
and  from  the  individual  plant  standpoint  as  to  their  origin,  characteristics, 
classification,  varieties,  selection,  and  hybridization.  Then,  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion, these  cereals  are  treated  together  with  reference  to  the  further  subjects 
of  soil  and  climatic  relations,  acclimatization,  cultivation,  irrigation,  weeds, 
insect  and  fungus  pests,  and  uses.  Buckwheat  and  rice,  being  botanically  dif- 
ferent from  the  four  cereals  referred  to,  are  treated  separately  as  to  all  topics. 
An  extended  bibliography  is  appended. 

Com  and  cotton,  edited  by  G.  A.  McMubbt  {Peabody  Col.  Bui.,  1  (1915),  No. 
2,  pp.  48). — ^Thls  pamphlet  contains  studies  of  the  history,  production,  improve- 
ment, and  uses  of  com  and  cotton,  the  marketing  and  manufacture  of  the  latter, 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  references  to  literature  on 
these  subjects.  The  pamphlet  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  Includes 
suggestions  on  methods,  but  is  simple  enough  to  be  used  by  children  as  a  text. 

Weeds,  L.  O.  Atrsston  {Normal  Teacher  {Madison,  8.  Dafc.],  5  {1915),  No.  6, 
pp.  SI,  flga.  IS). — This  is  a  suggestive  outline  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  weeds  in  rural  and  village  schools. 

Iiaboratory  manual  in  general  microbiology,  W.  Giltner  kt  al.  {New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1916,  pp.  XF/-f  ^18,  pi.  1,  figs.  97).— This  laboratory  guide 
is  based  on  the  work  of  instructors  at  the  Michigan  College  for  over  a  decade 
and  consists  of  three  parts.  The  purpose  of  part  1  is  primarily  to  give  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  laboratory  methods  used  in  the  study  of  microorganisms, 
molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria  being  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  comparative 
size  and  studied  as  to  their  identification  by  morphological  and  cultural 
methods;  part  2  consists  of  exercises  demonstrating  the  various  physiological 
activities  of  micro-organisms ;  and  part  8  deals  with  applied  microbiology.  An 
appendix  contains  an  outline  for  the  study  of  microbiology,  data  on  media, 
solutions,  stains,  etc.,  and  a  list  of  text  and  reference  books. 
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Instnictlons  for  collecting  and  preserving  Talnable  Lepidoiitera  for  sden- 
tiflc  porpoBes,  J.  Sinclaib  {Lot  Anff^et,  CaL:  Author,  J9J6,  pp.  80,  Hob.  61). — 
The  InstnictioDS,  given  In  simple  language  and  avoiding  technical  terms,  are 
followed  by  cots  and  deeaiptlons  of  valuable  butterflies  and  moths,  as  w^I  as 
of  a  number  of  common  ones  which  are  very  similar  to  them  in  appearance. 

Poultry  study  for  schools,  J.  W.  Huhgatb  (Dept  Affr,  State  Normal  School 
IChmey,  Wash.},  BuL  A,  No.  5  {1916),  pp.  19,  fig:  7).— The  author  discusses 
the  value  of  poultry  study,  poultry  growing  as  a  school  project,  teaching  poultry 
raising  to  school  children  through  dubs,  poultry  enemies,  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases,  and  outlines  12  exercises.    A  list  of  reference  books  Is  added. 

Outlines  in  home  economics,  Nbaub  S.  Knowlbs  {Dept.  Pub.  instr.  Io%ca 
Ore,  4  {1915),  pp.  95,  pte.  6,  fig:  5). —The  author  outlines  a  half-year  course, 
consisting  of  90  lessons,  In  home  economics  for  high  schools.  Five  periods  a 
week  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work,  viz,  two  lecture  periods  and  one  sewing 
period  of  45  minutes  each,  and  at  least  two  laboratory  periods  of  90  minutes 
each.  Lists  of  Individual  and  class  equipment  and  references  to  literature  are 
Included. 

Outline  of  domestie  art  work  for  the  high  school  with  bibUography, 
Mabtha  Pattsbson  {Ala.  QirU  Tech.  Itut.  Bui.,  n.  «er.,  No.  SI  {1915),  pp.  34). — 
These  outlines  in  domestic  art  work  are  not  Intended  as  a  course  of  study,  but 
simply  to  furnish  classified  topics  of  fundamental  work  from  which  courses  can 
be  organized.  Extended  annotated  bibliographies  on  domestic  art  and  domestic 
science,  the  latter  complied  by  Louisa  J.  Keys,  are  Included,  together  with  lists 
of  illustrative  material  and  its  sources. 

Home  projects  for  agriculture  and  home  economics,  Mas.  E.  IC  Babbbtt 
{Texa9  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  41  [1916^,  pp.  9t). — ^Thls  bulletin  contains  programs, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  and  contests  in  a  number  of  home  projects,  rules  of 
the  home  credit  system,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  Junior  fiirmers*  in- 
stitute, and  a  list  of  free  bulletins  to  be  used  In  home  project  work. 

Course  '  school-home  projects,  1916  {Chicago:  Co.  Supt.  SehooU,  1916,  pp. 
j5). — ^Thls  pamphlet  gives  general  directions  for  school-home  project  work,  an^ 
outlines  courses  in  field  and  garden,  business,  cooking  and  sewing,  poultry, 
music,  and  cow  testing  school-home  projects  for  the  pupils  over  10  years  of  age 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cook  County,  111.,  all  of  whom  now  take  a  course  in 
school-home  projects  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school  work. 

A  first  book  of  school  gardening,  A.  Logan  {London:  MaemUlan  a$%d  Co. 
Ltd.,  1915,  pp.  Vn'\-151,  figi.  58).— The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  instruct  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  soil  manage- 
ment and  plant  growth  and  to  provide  practical  instruction  through  the  school 
garden.    Review  questions  and  practical  exercises  are  added  to  each  chapter. 

School  gardens  {Agr.  Qaz.  Canada,  S  {1916),  No.  t,  pp.  158-176,  fig:  14). — 
Brief  reports  are  given  on  the  progress  of  school  and  home  garden  work  in 
the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  British  Columbia. 

School  fairs  {Agr.  Oaz.  Canada,  S  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  77-88,  figs.  5>.— This 
is  a  series  of  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  school-fair  movement  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alb^-ta,  and 
British  Columbia. 

HISCEILANEOTrS. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,  1915  (Arizona  Sta.  Rpt. 
1915,  pp.  505-581,  pi.  1,  figs.  It), — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  an  admin- 
istrative report  by  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station,  a 
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financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1015,  and  departmental 
reports,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  A  brief  report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  is  appended. 

Beport  of  Hawaii  Station,  1915  {Hawaii  8ia.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  75,  pU.  9).-- 
This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  summary  by  the  agronomist  in  charge 
as  to  the  work  of  the  year,  and  reports  of  the  departments  of  horticulture, 
entomology,  chemistry,  and  agronomy,  the  extension  diyision,  and  the  Glen- 
wood  substation.  The  experimental  work  recorded  is  for  the  most  part 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  as  is  also  a  special  report  of  horticultural 
observations  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Florida. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  North  Carolina  Station,  1916  (North 
Ciurolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  5-43-^111,  fig:  2^).— This  contains  the  organization 
Usty  a  report  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1916,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  228-233, 
previously  noted. 

Beport  of  the  Hood  Biver,  Oregon,  Branch  Bzperiment  Station,  1915 
{Oregon  8ia.,  Rpt.  Hood  River  8ta.,  1915,  pp.  61,  pi.  1,  fig:  H). — ^A  report  is 
given  of  the  work  of  the  year,  the  experimental  features  recorded  being  for  the 
most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  Pennsylvania  Station,  1914  {PemMylvania  Sta.  Rpt, 
1914,  Pit  52t,  pis.  7S). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1914,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  departmental  reports, 
many  special  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  reprints  of  Bul- 
letins 128  and  183,  previously  noted. 

Beport  of  the  director,  1916,  H.  L.  Russell  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bid.  268  (1916), 
pp.  AB,  figs.  47). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  work  of  tlie 
station  during  the  year,  portions  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
brief  summaries  of  the  publications  of  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for 
the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Bxperiment  Station  (Mo.  Bui. 
Ohio  Sta.,  1  (1916),  Nos.  6,  pp.  161-192,  figs.  6;  7,  pp.  195-224,  fio^-  Jfl).— These 
numbers  contain,  in  addition  to  several  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  the  following: 

Vo.  6. — ^Variety  v.  Simple  Rations  for  Laying  Hens,  by  W.  J.  Buss,  an  ex- 
*  tract  fkx>m  Bulletin  291  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  171) ;  Potato  Insurance,  by  D.  0.  Bab- 
cock  ;  and  The  Mineral  Requirements  of  the  Milch  Ck)w,  by  E.  B.  Forbes,  an  ex- 
tract from  Bulletin  295  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  481). 

Vo.  7.— Variety  Tests  of  Wheat,  by  C.  G.  Williams,  an  extract  from  Bulletin 
298  (see  p.  634) ;  and  Forage  Crops  for  Swine,  by  W.  L.  Robison,  adapted  from 
Bulletins  242  and  268  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  468;  31,  p.  868). 

In  memoriam:  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard  (Berkeley,  Cah:  Univ.  Cal.  Press, 
1916,  pp.  50,  pis.  2). — ^Thls  includes  the  addresses  at  the  memorial  services  held 
at  the  University  of  California,  January  30,  1916 ;  a  reprint  of  an  editorial  from 
Bxperiment  Station  Record  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  301)  ;  and  a  bibliography  of 
Dr.  Hilgard's  publications. 
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Arlsona  TTnlyertity. — Stanley  F.  Morse,  superintendent  of  the  extension 
ice,  has  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  a  large  commercial   gnayule 
plantation  near  Tucson. 

Delaware  College  and  Station. — M.  L.  Nichols  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  agronomy  and  assistant  agronomist,  yice  W.  A.  Lintner  whose 
resignation  has  been  previously  noted. 

Georgia  Station. — ^The  building  of  two  additional  offices  and  laboratories  to 
house  the  agronomist  and  assistant  chemist  has  been  authorized.  The  work 
is  to  be  begun  at  once,  as  well  as  other  improvements  in  the  boUdlngs  and 
grounds. 

Director  R.  J.  H.  DeLoach  resigned  November  1  to  organize  and  direct  a 
bureau  of  research  and  education  connected  with  a  commercial  concern  in 
Chicago.  James  D.  Price,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  beginning  January  1,  1917.  H.  P.  Stuckey  will  be  acting 
director  until  that  time. 

Idaho  Vnlversity  and  Station. — ^Two  new  silos  have  been  completed  for  test- 
ing new  crops  in  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  making  five  In  use.  In  addition, 
13  wood  stave  silos  of  f  ton  capacity  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  fer- 
mentation processes  of  silage  and  of  the  use  of  crops  other  than  corn. 

Julius  E.  Nordby  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  animal  husbandry  and 
farm  superintendent. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — ^W.  I.  Brockson  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  crop  production. 

Purdue  University  and  Station. — R.  S.  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  instrac- 
tor  in  animal  husbandry  and  W.  B.  Krueck  and  J.  B.  Markey  assistants  in 
animal  husbandry  In  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  George  Cross  assistant  in 
animal  husbandry  in  the  station.  Charles  S.  Brewster  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  poultry  husbandry.  P.  S.  Rlchey  has  succeeded  P.  B.  Thompson, 
resigned,  as  assistant  in  animal  husbandry. 

Kentucky  University  and  Station. — Dr.  J.  H.  KasUe,  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the  station,  died  September  24  after  a  brief  Illness. 

Dr.  Kastle  was  born  January  25,  1864,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Kentucky  State  College  In  1884.  He  received  the  master's  degree  two 
years  later  from  the  same  Institution,  and  in  1888  that  of  Ph.  D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  then  returned  to  Lexington  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
serving  In  this  capacity  for  17  years.  In  1905  he  became  chief  of  the  division 
of  chemistry  In  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  and  from  1909  to  1911  served  as  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Kastle  was  appointed  research  chemist  In  the  Kentucky  Station  in  1911, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Dean  Scovell  the  following  year  succeeded  him  as  dean 
and  director.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists,  the  American  Physiological  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  and  the  author  of  a  long  list  of  publications,  mainly  in 
biological  and  physiological  chemistry.  When  taken  sick  he  was  preparing  a 
paper  on  The  Relations  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  Regulatory  Work  for 
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tlie  November  meeting  of  tbfi  ABSociatlon  of  American  Agricultural  Ck>lleges 
and  Experiment  Stations.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  viBion,  marked  originalitsr, 
and  dear  thinking,  and  hnd  rendered  distinguisiied  senrice  in  the  fields  of 
research,  education,  and  administration. 

George  Roberts,  head  of  the  d^Muiment  of  agronomy,  has  been  appointed 
acting  dean  of  the  college  of  agricnlture  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Peter  acting  director 
of  the  station. 

The  department  of  home  economics  was  separated  in  September  firom  the  col- 
lege of  agricultore  as  the  college  of  home  economics,  with  Mary  B.  Sweeny  as 
dean.  James  Wright  Wesson  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agricultural 
economics  and  O.  M.  Boach  inspector  in  the  food  and  drug  department,  both 
appointments  taking  effect  in  September. 

Xittouri  Station.— F.  L.  Bentley  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  animal  hus- 
bandry to  become  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  at  the  Pennsylyania  Ck>llege, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  O.  W.  Sheppard,  a  1916  graduate  of  the  college  of 
agriculture. 

Vebratka  Vniyertlty  and  Station. — ^H.  B.  Vasey,  assistant  prof^sor  of  agri- 
cultural botany  and  assistant  agricultural  botanist,  resigned  September  1  to 
become  instructor  in  botany  at  the  Ck>lorado  OoUege  and  assistant  botanist  in 
that  station. 

Vew  Hampthire  College. — J.  M.  Fuller,  head  of  the  dairy  department  of  the 
Oklahoma  Ck>llege  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  dairying,  vice 
F.  Rasmussen,  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Pennsylyania  Ck>l- 
lege.  Miss  Helen  B^nowlton,  of  Cornell  Uniyersity,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  home  economics  and  dean  of  women. 

Ohio  State  ITnlyertity  and  Station.— William  B.  Lazenby,  associated  with  the 
uniyersity  since  1881  and  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  in  horticulture,  died 
September  15,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  Professor  Lasenby  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  Uniyersity  in  1874  and  seryed  there  as  instructor  in  horticulture  and 
botany  until  1878,  and  as  assistant  professor  until  1881.  At  Ohio  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  horticulture  until  1802,  then  professor  of  horticulture  and 
forestry  until  1909,  and  since  that  date  professor  of  forestry. 

Professor  Lasenby  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  Station,  serving 
as  its  first  director  firom  1882  to  1886,  and  then  as  yice  director  until  his  re- 
moyal  to  Wooster  in  1888.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  scientific 
organizations,  among  them  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  and  vice-president  in  1896 ;  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  of  which  he  was  secretary  ftom  1886 
to  1891  and  president  from  1895  to  1897 ;  the  American  Forestry  Association ; 
and  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  vice-president  for 
several  years. 

Arthur  Hulsken  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  soils  in  the  station. 

Porto  Bieo  Xntalar  Station. — ^B.  O.  Rose  has  been  appointed  assistant  path- 
ologist beginning  September  14. 

Yermont  TTBivenlty. — ^M.  O.  Wilson  has  resigned  as  farm  management  demon- 
strator of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  become  state  leader  of  county 
agents  in  New  Hampshire.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Walter  O.  Tubbs,  a  1916 
graduate  of  Cornell  University,  who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  work  in 
Vermont 

l^glnia  Traok  Station. — J.  T.  Rosa,  instructor  in  truck  crops  at  the  Iowa 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist  beginning  October  1. 

Hoadurat  Izperiaiental  Station. — A  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  State  on  the 
Carretara  del  Sur,  about  five  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  is  being  developed  for 
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experimental  ptirpoees.  The  bnildings  are  being  remodeled  and  it  ia  boped 
eventually  to  maintain  a  complete  experiment  station  and  agricultural  acboc^ 
The  work  at  present  under  way  Is  largely  of  a  preliminary  nature  with  ▼arloas 
crops. 

Federal  Agrloultural  LegitlatioiL— In  addition  to  the  legislation  already 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  pp.  101,  200,  and  801)  a  number  of  other  provisions  of 
agricultural  and  educational  interest  were  ad<q;>ted  at  the  <^iening  session  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congress. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  estabUsbes  a 
council  of  National  Defense  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  Ck)mmerce,  and  Labor.  This  council  is  to  supervise  and 
direct  investigations  and  make  recommendations,  not  only  as  to  purely  mil- 
itary measures  but  as  to  the  increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles  and 
materials  essential  to  the  support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  an  inters 
ruption  of  foreign  commerce  and  similar  matters.  It  is  also  to  nominate  to 
the  President  for  his  appointment  an  advisory  commission  of  not  more  tlum 
seven  persons,  each  of  whom  has  special  knowledge  of  some  industry,  public 
utility,  or  the  development  of  some  national  resource.  An  appropriation  of 
;pOO,000  is  provided  for  experimental  work  undertaken  by  the  council,  the 
advisory  commission,  or  subordinate  bodies,  for  carrying  on  the  work  provided. 

A  section  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3, 1916,  provides  that  soldiers 
in  active  service  shall  hereafter  be  given  opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
along  vocational  lines.  Civilian  teachers  may  be  onployed  to  aid  the  army 
officers  in  giving  this  instruction,  which  may  include  training  in  agricultoreL 

Under  a  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  a  farmer  or  expert  farmer 
appointed  in  the  Indian  Service  after  January  1,  1917,  and  receiving  at  least 
$60  per  month,  must  procure  certificates  of  competency  showing  that  he  is  a 
farmer  of  actual  experience  and  qualified  to  instruct  others  in  the  art  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  These  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  president  or  dean 
of  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State  in  which  his  services  are  to  be  ren- 
dered or  by  the  corresponding  ofllcial  of  the  college  in  an  adjoining  State; 

The  Postmaster  General  is  authorized  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  Department  to  conduct  experiments  in  three  or  more  communities 
tor  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  practical  means  of  extending  the 
operations  of  the  parcel  post  in  promoting  the  marketing  of  products  and 
furthering  direct  transactions  between  producers  and  consumers.  An  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  is  made  for  this  purpose. 

A  law  which  establishes  standards  for  the  so-called  Climax  baskets  for  grapes 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  other  types  of  baskets  and  containers 
used  for  small  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables  becomes  effective  November  1, 
1917.  Standards  of  2,  4,  and  12  quarts  dry  measure  are  provided  for  the 
Climax  or  "grape"  baskets,  while  other  containers  are  restricted  in  size  to 
i  pint,  1  pint,  1  quart,  and  multiples  of  1  quart  dry  measure.  Penalties 
are  prescribed  for  shipments  in  interstate  commerce  which  do  not  conform  to 
these  requirements.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  examine  containers  to  determine  their  compliance  with 
the  act 

A  standard  "  large  barrel "  of  280  pounds  net  and  a  **  small  barrel  **  of  180 
pounds  net  are  established  for  lime.  All  lime  handled  in  interstate  oonunerce 
in  barrels  must  be  packed  in  barrels  of  these  sizes  or  a  fractional  part  of  the 
small  barrel.  Rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Penalties  are  provided 
for  violations,  beginning  January  1,  1917, 
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Xilitary  LegitUtloiL  Affeetlng  the  Land-grant  OoUegei. — Under  the  National 
X>efense  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  reserve  offi- 
cers' training  corps  at  certain  civil  educational  institutions.  Universities  and 
colleges  requiring  four  years  of  collegiate  study  for  a  degree  and  at  which 
instruction  in  military  tactics  is  provided  under  the  Morrill  Act  are  grouped 
under  what  is  known  as  the  senior  division  of  this  corps,  and  each  state  insti- 
tution may  constitute  one  or  more  units  of  the  corps  if  enrolling  under  military 
instruction  at  least  100  physically  fit  male  students. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  prescribe  a  course  of  theoretical  and 
practical  training  for  the  units  of  the  corps,  this  to  include  senior  instruction 
and  an  average  of  at  least  three  hours  per  week  per  year  for  the  entire  course. 
-  Provision  is  made  whereby  additional  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
enlisted  men  may  be  detailed  from  the  regular  army  for  service  at  these  insti- 
tations,  animals,  arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  and  transportation  may  be  sup- 
plied as  needed,  and  field  camps  may  be  maintained. 

Members  of  the  corps  who  have  completed  two  academic  years  of  service  and 
care  to  continue  the  course  may  be  supplied  by  the  United  States  with  commu- 
tation of  subsistence  for  the  remainder  of  their  course.  Graduates  up  to  a  total 
of  50,000,  who  agree  to  serve  at  least  ten  years  as  reserve  officers,  may  be  so 
appointed,  and  any  reserve  officer  thus  appointed  may  be  commissioned  as  a 
temporary  second  lieutenant  of  the  regular  army  for  not  to  exceed  six  months 
with  pay  of  $100  per  month  and  the  usual  allowances.  Graduates  between  21 
and  27  years  of  age  who,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  have  received  the 
requisite  training  may  also  be  appointed  temporary  second  lieutenants  and 
reserve  officers. 

Another  law  increases  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
This  law  provides  that  20  cadets  are  hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  honor  graduates  of  educational  institutions  having  officers  of  the 
regular  army  detailed  as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics  under  the 
existing  law. 

A  third  act  provides  for  the  issue  of  Government  supplies  to  these  institutions 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  military  instruction  camps. 

National  Betearoh  Counoll. — Following  a  request  from  President  Wilson,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  organized  a  National  Research  OounciL  The 
punxMBe  in  view  is  stated  to  be  to  bring  "  into  cooperation  existing  governmental, 
educational,  industrial,  and  other  research  organizations,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  the  increased  use  of  sci- 
entific research  in  the  development  of  American  Industries,  the  employment  of 
scientific  methods  in  strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  such  other  appli- 
cations of  science  as  will  promote  the  national  security  and  welfare." 

The  membership  is  to  include  American  investigators  and  engineers,  repre- 
senting the  army  and  navy,  the  various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Departments 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  educational  institutions  and  research  endow- 
ments, and  the  research  divisions  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  director  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  has 
been  chosen  chairman,  and  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  Committees  have  also  been  ap- 
pointed on  research  in  educational  institutions,  the  promotion  of  industrial 
research,  and  a  national  census  of  research. 

Agrioultural  Sduoatlon  and  the  European  War. — According  to  a  statement  in 
the  London  Times,  Mr.  F.  D.  Acland,  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  recently  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
scheme  of  agricultural  education  had  been  retarded  by  the  war,  but  that 
the  popularity  of  agricultural  education  had  undoubtedly  increased  and  that 
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there  had  been  real  progress  in  the  use  made  by  fftrmers  of  the  facilities  ofEered. 
He  "sincerely  believed  that  no  previoos  expenditure  of  money  had  htiped  ns  in 
this  war  more  than  that  which  had  been  spent  in  agricoltoral  educntloD." 

Veorology.— -Dr.  Albert  J.  Gook,  State  Horticnltoral  Oommiasioner  of  Oidi- 
f ornia  fince  1911,  died  Septeml>er  29  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Dr.  Cook  was  an 
early  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  OoUege,  recetving  the  badielor'ft 
degree  in  1862  and  the  master's  degree  in  1864,  as  well  as  that  of  doctor  <rf 
science  in  1905.    He  also  studied  at  Harvard  University  in  1867  and  1868. 

Dr.  Gook  began  his  long  career  at  the  Michigan  College  in  1867  as  Instructor 
in  mathematics.  From  1868  to  1893  he  wna  professor  of  zoology  and  entomology, 
as  well  as  curator  of  the  museum  from  1875  to  1893  and  entonMloglst  in  the 
Michigan  Station  from  1888  to  1891.  He  was  professor  of  biology  In  Pomona 
College  from  1893  to  1911.  He  had  also  been  actively  engaged  In  farmers*  insti- 
tute work  in  both  Michigan  and  California  and  in  the  formation  of  orsanfza- 
lions  of  citrus  growers.  He  was  an  early  experimenter  ^ith  insecticides,  nota- 
bly kerosene  emulsion  in  1877  and  the  use  of  arsenltes  for  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth  in  1880,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  worlcs  on  bee  keeping  and 
other  agricultural  topics. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Portchlnsky,  the  distinguished  Russian  entomologist  died  May  21 
at  the  age  of  68  years.  From  1874  to  1894,  Professor  Portchlnsky  was  sden- 
tiflc  secretary  to  the  Russian  Entomological  Society,  and  since  1894  chief  of  the 
entomol(^cal  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  chief  editor  of  its 
memoirs.  He  was  the  author  of  24  memoirs,  besides  a  large  number  of  other 
scientific  contributions.  He  was  also  the  Russian  reviewer  of  the  Refriew 
of  Applied  Entomology,  He  had  traveled  extensively  over  Russia,  Caucasia, 
and  Turkestan,  and  collected  a  mass  of  materials  on  the  biology  of  insects. 

Foster  B.  L.  Seal,  assistant  biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  1891  to  1901  and  subsequently  economic  ornithologist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  died  October  1  at  the  age  of  76  years.  Professor  Beal  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  In  1871.  He  had  q;)eclalized  in  economic  ornithology  and  was  the 
author  of  numerous  pobllcations  on  the  subject 

Vew  Joamalt. — VenUtgen  en  Mededeelingen  vom  de  Directie  van  dem 
Landhouic  is  being  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture*  Industry,  and 
Commerce  of  the  Netherlands.  The  initial  number  contains  a  history  of  the 
appropriations  for  agriculture  In  the  Netherlands  since  1798,  an  account  of 
the  Netherlands  cattle  trade  with  foreign  countries,  a  report  on  agriculture 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  trade  In  agricultural  products,  and  a 
list  of  the  publications  of  the  department  from  1904  to  1915. 

Boletim  Fluminenae  de  AgrieuUmra  e  Induitria  is  being  published  by  the 
State  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Braail,  as  a  means  of  bringing  agricultural  Information 
more  directly  to  the  attention  of  farmers.  The  principal  article  in  the  initial 
number  deals  with  millet. 
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Nothing  in  recent  years  has  so  emphasized  and  impressed  the  real 
importance  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  institutions  as  the  war  in 
Surope.  It  has  demonstrated  dependence  upon  this  art  and  has 
raised  it  to  a  preeminent  position  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Ordinarily  accepted  without  much  thought  or  realization  by  the 
great  body  of  people,  it  has  suddenly  sprung  into  an  importance 
second  only  to  that  of  the  military  activities.  It  has  become,  indeed, 
a  recognized  field  of  war  service  and  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 
national  defense.  Its  response,  and  the  resourcefulness  and  practical 
value  which  its  institutions  have  shown,  have  brought  the  present 
position  of  agriculture  close  home  to  the  people  as  never  before  on 
so  broad  a  scale. 

The  problem  of  maintaining,  and  in  some  cases  increasing,  the 
production  of  food  for  man  and  beast  has  been  one  of  the  large  and 
difficult  ones  in  the  countries  at  war.  It  has  taxed  their  skill  and 
organization,  and  their  ability  to  cooperate  in  the  common  good. 
With  thousands  of  acres  devastated,  relations  with  other  countries 
interrupted,  and  with  a  vast  army  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  on 
whom  production  ordinarily  rests  suddenly  become  dependent  on  the 
labor  of  others,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  all  available  land  and 
making  the  soil  yield  its  full  return  became  a  national  concern  in  all 
the  countries.  It  inspired  unusual  measures  for  stimulating  and 
assisting  those  who  were  left  on  the  land,  and  led  to  appeals  for 
agricultural  workers  second  only  to  those  for  men  to  fight. 

The  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  demand  has  been  met  has 
famished  a  new  realization  of  the  great  advances  in  every  branch 
of  farming.  It  has  entitled  agriculture  to  a  regard  and  considera- 
tion which  it  has  not  always  enjoyed  before.  If  it  has  not  actually 
raised  it  to  a  new  position  in  the  lives  of  nations,  intelligent  under- 
standing of  its  position  has  been  greatly  broadened. 

And  along  with  the  rest,  this  supreme  test  has  furnished  an  im- 
pressive illustration  of  the  great  share  which  agricultural  investi- 
gation, education,  and  various  forms  of  instruction  have  had  in 
placing  agriculture  on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  in  making  it 
mofe  resourceful  and  adequate.    The  response  of  agriculture  is  in 
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no  small  measure  a  reflection  of  the  steady  work  of  varioos  daasas 
of  agricultural  institutions  and  organizations,  which  has  been  going 
on  quietly  and  often  with  meager  support  or  understanding.  The 
measure  of  strength  of  these  agencies,  and  the  extent  to  whidi  there 
has  been  some  form  of  agricultural  organization  to  assist,  has  been 
a  large  factor  in  meeting  the  unusual  situation. 

The  first  efforts  in  the  various  countries  centered  lai^y  on  pro- 
viding the  machinery  for  gathering  in  and  saving  the  crops,  and  in 
this  the  assistance  of  the  military  was  furnished  to  a  limited  degree. 
But  as  time  went  on  the  necessity  became  apparent  of  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  agriculture  on  the  highest  possible  plane,  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land,  of  preventing  the  depletion  of 
live  stock,  of  avoiding  waste  of  all  kinds,  and  often  of  discovering 
and  utilizing  new  sources  of  supplies.  Organized  effort  was  there- 
fore enlarged  and  increasing  latitude  extended  in  the  temporary 
use  of  soldiers. 

The  attitude  of  cooperation  between  the  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties is  well  illustrated  by  the  instructions  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  transferring  to  district  commanders  the  assignment 
of  soldiers  to  agricultural  duties.  He  said :  "  The  regular,  prompt, 
and  (as  far  as  possible)  complete  execution  of  agricultural  work 
constitutes  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  national  resistance  and 
consequently  one  of  the  principal  forces  of  success.  The  full  use  of 
the  soil  must  be  obtained  at  all  costs,  equally  with  the  supply  of  men 
and  material  to  the  army,  or  the  supply  of  labor  to  factories  engaged 
in  national  defense."  Soldiers  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  farm 
experience,  and  opportunity  given  them  to  offer  themselves  for  tem- 
porary work  in  the  fields.  In  order  to  avoid  unfavorable  reflection 
upon  such,  the  idea  was  widely  disseminated  that  soldiers  thus 
volunteering  to  assist  in  farm  work  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
"  shirkers  "  but  on  the  contrary  as  men  doing  a  double  patriotic  duty, 
by  fighting  and  by  keeping  their  brother  fighters  alive. 

In  Great  Britain  the  measures  and  appeals  of  the  government  have 
shown  no  less  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agricultural  work. 
Steps  were  early  taken  to  organize  the  agricultural  forces  and  to 
increase  the  food  production.  The  situation  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain conditions  in  that  country  which  attempts  were  made  to  remedy 
by  a  readjustment  of  the  systems  of  farming,  and  by  organizing  sys- 
tematic means  for  providing  labor  and  increasing  the  food  returns 
from  the  land  under  cultivation.  In  directing  public  attention  to  the 
need  of  special  efforts,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
expressed  the  conviction  that  "if  agriculture  had  made  no  more 
progress  in  Grermany  than  it  has  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
period  1895-1915,  the  German  Empire  would  have  been  at  the  end 
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of  its  food  resources  long  before  the  second  year  of  the  war ; ''  and  he 
explained  further  that  the  war  was  bemg  fought  by  that  country 
quite  as  much  on  an  agricultural  as  on  a  military  organization  of  the 
nation. 

In  an  appeal  to  farmers  for  an  increase  in  the  food  production  of 
Sngland  Lord  Selbome  said:  ^'You  have  something  more  on  your 
sboulders  than  your  own  business  to-day.  You  are  no  longer  indi- 
vidual farmers  making  yoxir  own  fortunes  or  losing  them.  You  are 
trustees  on  your  own  land  to  do  your  best  for  England.  You  have 
your  duty  quite  as  clear  and  as  definite  as  the  captain  of  a  cruiser 
or  the  colonel  of  a  battalion.  England  has  a  claim  on  you  farmers, 
men  and  women  of  every  class,  as  clear  as  she  has  on  our  sons  and 
husbands  to  go  and  serve  in  the  trenches." 

The  force  of  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land,  two-thirds  is  in  permanent 
grass  and  only  one-third  in  cultivated  crops,  whereas  in  Germany  the 
proportion  is  exactly  reversed;  and,  furthermore,  by  the  fact  that 
even  in  1915,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  for  many  years, 
three-fourths  of  the  wheat  supply  of  Great  Britain  had  to  be  im- 
ported. In  1915  the  United  Kingdom  imported  agricultural  prod- 
ucts valued  at  £276,803,000,  whereas  in  the  year  before  the  war  France 
spent  only  £60,000,000  for  imported  food  products. 

Similarly,  in  Germany  the  need  for  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion of  food  has  been  impressed  upon  the  people.  The  thorough  cul- 
tivation has  been  urged  of  every  available  piece  of  land  on  farms  and 
in  towns,  and  societies  have  been  formed  to  take  the  work  in  hand. 
Efforts  have  been  made,  for  example,  by  the  Moor  Culture  Union 
to  increase  vegetable  growing  on  moor  land,  the  society  announcing 
allowances  to  disabled  soldiers  settling  on  such  lands. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  various  nations  are  of  much  interest. 
The  French  Government  early  applied  organization  to  the  resump- 
tion of  farming  in  affected  areas  and  its  continuance  on  an  efficient 
basis  elsewhere.  To  save  the  crops  the  small  holdings  were  "  pooled," 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  who  remained  being  grouped  together 
for  that  purpose  and  the  assistance  of  the  military  given  when  cir- 
cumstances allowed.  The  government  also  took  measures  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  live  stock,  first  suppressing  the  customs  duty 
on  practically  all  food  stuffs  including  frozen  meat,  and  then  exclud- 
ing from  requisition  for  army  purposes  cows  in  milk  or  in  calf,  brood 
mares,  premium  sires,  pedigreed  stock,  heifers,  and  plow  oxen.  Simi- 
lar measures  were  taken  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  France  that  had  been  invaded,  the  peasants  were  in  need  of 
horses,  implements,  seeds,  fertilizers,  forage,  etc.  To  provide  these 
the  government  made  advances  to  the  peasants,  and  to  prevent  the 
credit  banks  from  breaking  down  from  demands  upon.^thje^nq[it  loaned 
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money  to  the  Caisses  Kegionales  de  Credit  Agricole*  which  in  tarn 
advanced  money  to  the  cooperative  societies.  Steps  were  taken  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  gardening  carried  on,  by  putting  the  opp(»tu- 
nity  for  cultivating  gardens  within  reach  of  even  the  humblest. 
The  services  of  schoohnasters  were  enlisted  to  instruct  childr^  in 
gardening  and  to  carry  on  model  gardens. 

To  direct  these  efforts  a  ^^conmiittee  of  agricultural  action"  was 
formed  in  each  commune.  These  committees  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  government's  plan  for  mobilizing  agricultural  labor,  and  have 
also  become  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  farms  or  h<ddings 
which  have  fallen  out  of  use,  the  supply  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 

In  Germany  systematic  provision  has  been  made  for  the  cultivaticm 
of  the  land — selecting  the  crops  most  needed,  for  providing  ferti- 
lizers and  feeds,  and  economy  in  the  utilization  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  addition  to  its  previous  agencies  and  its  food  bureau,  an 
imperial  office  for  vegetables  and  fruit,  to  further  the  production, 
sale,  and  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  was  established  the 
past  year,  with  power  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  these  supplies  and  their  preservation. 

In  Great  Britain  the  organization  for  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  strengthened.  War  agricultural  committees  and 
borough  war  food  societies  have  been  organized  extensively  for  the 
assistance  of  farmers  and  to  secure  further  allotments  of  land  for 
cultivation.  Attention  has  been  turned  to  the  utilization  of  land  not 
ordinarily  employed  in  agriculture,  such  as  private  parks,  golf  links, 
pleasure  grounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  bringing  more  land  into  cultivated 
crops,  employment  of  waste  woodland  for  raising  pigs,  etc. 

The  farmers  have  been  urged  to  plow  up  the  poorer  of  the  perma- 
nent pastures,  shorten  the  period  of  grass  and  clover  in  rotations, 
bring  the  remaining  grass  into  the  highest  stage  of  production  to 
enable  it  to  carry  more  stock,  reduce  the  acreage  of  bare  fallow,  and 
to  cultivate  more  extensively  crops  for  food  and  for  animals. 

The  labor  problem  has  been  a  difficult  one  in  all  the  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  persons  employed  in  certain  agricultural  occupations 
have  been  exempted  from  military  duty,  but  despite  this,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  up  to  the  middle  of  1916,  320,000  men  had  been  taken 
from  the  land.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  labor  at 
critical  times,  as  during  harvest,  by  a  national  volunteer  movement, 
and  women  have  been  drawn  into  agricultural  occupations  as  never 
before.  In  this  they  have  shown  marked  adaptability  and  brought 
much  favorable  commendation  on  their  services.  Nearly  every  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricultwre  gives  accounts  of  the 
successful  and  satisfactory  employment  of  volunteer  women  laborers, 
frequently  drawn  from  classes  not  accustomed  to  outdoor  work. 
Women's  committees  have  been  active  in  securing  recruits,  and  to 
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overcome  prejudice  in  some  sections  and  convince  farmers  of  their 
fitness  for  farm  work,  agricultural  demonstrations  have  been  held 
by  women  in  doing  various  kinds  of  operations,  such  as  plowing, 
handling  teams,  shearing  sheep,  etc. 

The  employment  of  women  is  even  more  extensive  in  other  coim- 
tries  at  war,  and  in  many  places  the  temporary  employment  of 
soldiers  has  been  of  very  great  assistance.    The  Army  Council  in 
Great  Britain  issued  instructions  the  past  season  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible farmers  be  loaned  draft  horses,  mules,  and  drivers  for  help 
in  harvesting  in  the  neighborhood.    In  Germany  special  attention 
'was  given  this  year  to  the  prompt  and  proper  harvesting  of  crops. 
In  many  cases  public  work  of  all  kinds  was  interrupted  in  order  to 
set  free  labor  for  that  purpose.    The  extensive  granting  of  furloughs 
by  the  military  authorities  contributed  considerable  supplies  of  sol- 
dier labor.    In  some  sections  the  help  of  school  children  was  enlisted 
in  gathering  the  potato  crop.    France,  Germany,  and  England  to 
some  extent,  have  made  use  of  prisoners  of  war  in  carrying  on  farm 
work,  the  custom  being  to  require  the  employer  to  pay  a  small  wage 
for  the  services  and  provide  suitable  conditions  for  living.    The 
results  have  generally  surpassed  expectations. 

The  various  measures  in  aid  of  agriculture  have  presented  fine 
examples  of  cooperation  between  national,  state,  and  local  agencies. 
There  has  been  cooperation  between  the  civil  and  military  branches, 
supported  by  a  realization  of  the  necessities  of  each,  and  between 
governmental  and  private  organizations,  often  formed  voluntarily 
for  the  purpose.  The  strength  which  this  union  of  effort  has  given 
has  enabled  agriculture  to  maintain  itself  under  most  trying  condi- 
tions. 

But  the  measures  for  maintaining  the  food  supply  and  other  neces- 
sities have  not  stopped  with  the  physical  means  of  production.  They 
have  extended  to  advice  and  direction  on  the  side  of  better  farming, 
the  conservation  of  supplies,  and  the  utilization  of  new  sources.  The 
effort  has  tested  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  in  this  direction  has  led  to  new  demands  upon  the  various  classes 
of  agricultural  institutions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  especially  the 
effect  upon  the  activities  of  the  experiment  stations  and  other  agen- 
cies of  research. 

As  was  natural,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  kind  of  activity 
which  has  dbaracterized  the  European  stations  in  normal  times.  The 
product  of  their  past  work  has,  however,  become  a  source  of  great 
strength  and  resourcefulness  in  the  countries  at  war.  It  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  a  hitherto  unprecedented  degree,  even  that  of  more 
theoretical  character.  The  years  of  experiment  and  investigation 
and  application  have  been  realized  upon  in  a  way  which  has  furnished 
reonewed  conviction  of  the  practical  value  of  such  effort/  Coupled 
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with  systematic  agricultural  education  and  the  various  forms  of 
instruction  and  advice  given  upon  farming,  it  has  enabled  effective 
resistance  and  decreased  suffering. 

The  forces  of  many  of  the  experiment  stations  have  been  conader- 
ably  depleted  by  the  war,  through  drafts  for  field  service  and  death, 
and  through  the  diversion  of  their  activities  in  other  directi(«s.  A 
station  in  Austria  reports  that  it  has  been  turned  into  a  hocpital; 
others  have  been  largely  diverted  to  making  the  neoes^ties  of  life, 
serum,  war  munitions,  etc. ;  a  prominent  investigator  in  Russia  writes 
that  he  is  now  occupied  in  making  preserved  foods  for  the  army  on 
a  commercial  scale.  In  general  the  investigation  is  taking  more  prac- 
tical forms,  even  among  men  whose  previous  work  has  been  especially 
along  theoretical  lines. 

The  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Station,  writing  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  said :  ^  The  war  is  of  course  affecting  us,  though  less  than  we 
thought  it  would.  My  young  men  have  now  practically  all  gone  or 
are  on  the  point  of  going,  but  their  places  are  being  filled  by  women 
so  that  the  work  continues.  Naturally,  of  course,  the  objective  has 
altered  and  the  more  academic  problems  are  put  on  one  side  in  order 
that  more  urgent  matters  can  be  dealt  with.  Much  of  our  work  now 
is  advisory  and  some  very  interesting  problems  are  turning  up." 

This  advisory  work  and  the  making  of  tests  and  trials  of  various 
kinds  are  being  participated  in  generally  by  the  agricultural  institu- 
tions in  England  and  other  countries.  Nearly  every  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  AgricuUure  contains  notes  on  feeding  stuffs, 
with  suggested  rations,  prices  per  food  unit,  and  similar  information, 
supplied  by  the  Animal  Nutrition  Institute  of  Cambridge  University; 
advice  as  to  sources  and  values  of  commercial  fertilizers  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  and  there  are  reports  of  numerous  simple  practical 
trials  of  fertilizers  and  feeds  for  immediate  application.  In  some 
countries  rules  for  the  practical  farmer  are  being  worked  out,  and 
elsewhere  tests  made  of  new  materials  to  serve  as  substitutes  in 
agriculture  or  to  replace  the  necessities  of  life  in  time  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices. 

The  maintenance  of  the  industry  on  an  efficient  basis,  with  many 
of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  fertilizers,  feed,  spraying  materials,  etc., 
diminished  or  cut  off,  has  taxed  the  fund  of  knowledge  and  the 
resources  of  agricultural  science.  The  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
copper  has  led  to  experiments  to  secure  substitutes  for  copper  salts 
in  fungicides.  The  hot  water  method  is  being  reverted  to  in  treating 
seed  for  smut,  and  lime-sulphur  is  being  given  wider  use.  In 
France,  unusually  heavy  losses  were  sustained  from  black  rot  in  the 
vineyards,  because  of  the  inability  to  spray  as  much  as  usual. 

Everywhere  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  control  of  diseases  and 
other  injuries  of  standard  crops  like  cereals,  potatoes,  beets,  and 
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grapes,  to  protect  the  food  supply.  We  read,  also,  of  efforts  to 
prevent  losses  other  than  those  due  to  insects  and  plant  diseases,  such 
as  the  killing  off  of  wild  animals,  birds,  etc.,  which  injure  or  feed 
upon  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  of  restrictions  placed  on  the 
feeding  of  wild  game.  Unusual  stress  is  laid  upon  procuring  good 
seed  which  will  yield  large  returns,  and  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  provide  such  supplies.  Plant  diseases  have  been  studied 
mainly  from  the  practical  side,  with  special  reference  to  their  con- 
trol. The  entomological  studies  have  dealt  largely  with  the  relation 
of  insects  to  the  spread  of  disease. 

Naturally  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  along  food  lines, 
with  tests  of  various  kinds  of  material  for  human  food  and  for  feed- 
ing stuffs.  Yeast  preparations,  for  example,  have  been  devised  as 
substitutes  for  meat,  and  found  very  digestible,  and  an  egg  substitute 
has  been  made  from  blood  serum.  Food  preservation  has  taken 
great  strides,  especially  desiccation  by  freezing  or  drying. 

A  process  has  been  devised  for  preparing  a  cattle  food  from 
potatoes  which  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  with  small  loss,  by 
fermenting  small  and  refuse  potatoes  in  vats  by  means  of  special 
cultures.  To  meet  the  need  for  stock  feed  in  Germany,  methods 
have  been  perfected  for  utilizing  straw,  peat,  and  other  coarse  ma- 
terials by  chemical  means  and  by  fermentation,  reinforcing  the  prod- 
uct with  dried  yeast  or  with  potato  flakes  and  molasses.  Many 
substitutes  for  oats  have  been  devised  and  experimented  with,  among 
others  one  called  chicory  crumbs,  made  from  dried  chicory  roots. 

In  veterinary  lines  there  has  been  much  investigation  upon  anti- 
septics to  take  the  place  of  more  expensive  ones,  sugar  and  salt  being 
found  effective  in  many  cases  in  the  treatment  of  animal  wounds. 
The  use  of  polyvalent  serum,  formerly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
human  wounds,  has  been  applied  to  animals.  Some  of  the  institu- 
tions formerly  prominent  in  research  work  have  been  quite  ex- 
tensively occupied  in  serum  making.  Considerable  work  in  the  vet- 
erinary line  is  reported  as  coming  from  the  field  service  instead  of 
the  laboratory. 

In  Germany  there  has  been  much  activity  in  the  fixation  of  at- 
mospheric nitrogen,  for  general  uses  and  for  fertilizers,  some  marked 
advances  having  been  made  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
Small  beets,  cull  apples,  beet  residues,  etc.,  are  being  employed  in 
alcohol  making;  and  many  studies  are  reported  on  vegetable  sources 
of  oil. 

The  testing  of  farm  machinery  has  been  given  special  impetus  on 
account  of  shortage  of  labor,  and  in  some  sections  cooperative  farm 
implement  societies  were  formed  to  provide  funds  for  their  purchase 
e4968*— 16 2 
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or  joint  ownership.  Of  late,  however,  some  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  securing  the  allotment  of  petrol  for  their  operation. 
It  was  announced  during  the  past  summer  that  the  Italian  Grovem- 
ment  contemplated  extensive  purchases  of  labor-saving  agricultural 
machines,  to  meet  the  difficulties  caused  by  lack  of  farm  hands — a 
new  experience  in  that  country. 

Naturally  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  agricultural  literature 
from  abroad  has  been  quite  marked.  The  standard  journals  came 
less  frequently  and  several  have  been  suspended.  Many  of  the  re- 
search articles  now  published  relate  to  work  done  prior  to  the  war, 
rather  than  current  investigation;  and  summaries  of  old  work  are 
common,  to  point  out  the  practical  application  of  the  results.  The 
more  strictly  scientific  publications,  especially  the  publications  of 
scientific  academies  and  the  general  review  journals,  show  a  mudi 
reduced  size  as  compared  with  the  volumes  of  1913  and  1914.  This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  relatively 
little  but  that  so  much  new  investigaticm  is  being  recorded  at  this 
time. 

As  noted  above,  there  is  unusual  activity  in  the  direction  of  popu- 
lar articles  based  on  good  scientific  practice,  results  of  tests  of  sub- 
stitutes for  the  customary  articles  of  food,  feeding  stuffs,  fungicides, 
fertilizers,  textiles,  etc,  immunization  against  disease,  and  advocacy 
of  the  raising  of  small  animals  for  food,  such  as  poultry,  rabbits, 
goats,  etc.,  the  latter  occupying  much  space.  There  are  reports  of 
field  crops  tried  out  to  supply  local  deficiencies,  such  as  oilseeds  and 
fiber  plants  in  Germany ;  new  varieties  developed  with  a  view  to  in- 
creased production  on  limited  areas,  tests  of  crops  in  regions  in  which 
they  have  not  previously  been  grown  to  advantage,  such  as  sugar 
he^ta  in  southern  France,  the  feeding  value  of  various  unusual  or 
waste  products,  and  the  like. 

Several  standard  periodicals  have  suspended  publication,  among 
them  apparently  the  Anaiales  de  VInstUut  Agranomigue  de  France 
and  Annal'es  de  VEcole  Naturale  Agronomique  de  MontpeUier;  and 
nearly  all  the  Belgian  literature  has  ceased  entirely.  A  notable  ex- 
ception is  the  Bulletin  Agricole  du  Congo  Belge^  published  by  the 
Belgian  Ministry  of  Colonies,  which  is  now  being  issued  in  London,  | 
and  two  numbers  of  a  new  series  Etudes  de  Biologie  Agricole^  which 
have  been  published  by  this  ministry. 

The  agricultural  literature  from  France  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished.    Practically  no  scientific  literature  has  been  received  from  I 
Germany  since  June,  1916,  presumably  on  account  of  difficulties  of 
transportation.    The  Italian  literature  shows  less  variation  from  the 
previous  subject  matter  than  does  the  French,  German,  and  English. 
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The  official  organ  of  the  stations  in  that  country,  and  also  that  of 
the  Hungarian  stations,  has  shown  but  little  change. 

Very  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  war.  For  example,  in  England  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Col- 
lege at  Uckfield  have  been  closed,  and  Armstrong  College  has  been 
taken  over  as  a  military  hospital,  its  agricultural  department  being 
temporarily  housed  in  a  dwelling. 

Many  of  the  French  schools  of  agriculture  had  to  close  their  doors 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  arrangements  have  since  been  made 
to  open  most  of  them.  The  national  schools  of  agriculture  at  Rennes 
and  Montpellier  are  being  occupied  by  the  sanitary  service.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  practical  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  farm 
schools  have  resumed  operation,  and  several  of  these  are  receiving 
soldiers  injured  in  the  war. 

In  Austria  twelve  farm  schools,  thirty-five  winter  schools,  and 
seven  elementary  forestry  schools  were  temporarily  closed  on  account 
of  the  war.  Several  minor  institutions  in  Germany  closed  their  doors 
temporarily,  and  the  courses  and  attendance  at  the  larger  universities 
were  much  affected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  past  two  years  the  program  of 
the  British  Association  meetings  has  shown  indications  of  the  war's 
influence.  The  address  of  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  Section 
last  year  dealt  with  the  subject  of  farming  and  food  supplies  in  time 
of  war,  showing  the  share  contributed  by  British  agriculture  to  the 
national  food  supply,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  assisted  in 
making  good  the  lack  of  supplies  cut  off  by  the  war.  This  year  the 
presidential  address  before  that  section  was  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell, 
director  of  the  Rothamsted  Station,  and  was  on  the  subject  of  The 
Possibilities  and  Prospects  of  Increased  Food  Production. 

The  bulk  of  Dr.  Russell's  address  was  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  means  of  increasing  the  yield  per  acre,  and  of  reducing  the 
cost  per  acre  and  the  uncertainties  of  production.  He  pointed 
to  certain  modifications  and  adaptations  in  the  interest  of  larger 
production,  notably  a  closer  coordination  of  crop  variety,  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  increased  efficiency  in  fertilizer  treatment,  and 
improvement  in  the  management  of  barnyard  manure  to  avoid  waste. 
He  also  referred  to  the  need  of  agricultural  education  to  raise  the 
ordinary  farmer  to  the  level  of  the  good  one,  to  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  by  the  reclamation  of  waste,  and  to 
the  substitution  of  arable  crops  for  grass.  The  manner  of  treatment 
of  the  subject  showed  a  broad  grasp  both  of  the  opportunities  and  the 
means  of  extending  production;  and  was  typical  of  the  liberal, 
scholarly  study  which  is  being  given  the  subject  at  this  time. 
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The  war  has  gone  a  long  way  to  impress  upon  governments  and 
the  public  generally  the  vital  position  which  production  occupies  and 
the  advantages  of  the  new  agriculture.  The  supreme  importance  of 
scientific  research  in  all  branches  has  been  impressed  upon  the 
countries  of  Europe  by  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  ever 
furnished.  In  these  demonstrations  and  convictions  the  indispen- 
sableness  of  science  to  an  adequate  agriculture  has  been  given  a  new 
understanding;  and  in  the  general  results  the  institutions  and  work- 
ing forces  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  acience  and  education  in 
agriculture  have  richly  shared. 
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Chlorophyll,  G.  Ousmako  {Ann,  Chim,  AppU  [Rome],  5  (1916),  No.  9-4,  pp, 
97-117,  pL  1,  fig.  1 ) . — ^Thls  Is  a  general  review  of  the  work  on  chlorophyll.  The 
subject  Is  discussed  under  the  following  divisions:  The  action  of  alkali  and 
acid  on  chlorophyll;  the  Isolation  of  chlorophyll  and  separation  Into  Its  two 
constituents;  the  carotlnolds;  comparison  of  the  pigments  of  the  leaves;  and 
the  structure .  of  chlorophyll.  A  table  showing  the  amounts  of  the  various 
green  and  yellow  coloring  substances  of  the  leaves  and  also  one  showing  the 
decomposition  products  and  derivatives  of  chlorophyll  are  submitted. 

Bean  oil  (oil  of  Phaseolus  vulfiraris),  F.  Witke  {Chem.  Ztg.,  40  (1916),  No. 
19-20,  pp.  HI,  US). — ^The  following  constants  for  an  oil  extracted  by  benzene 
from  the  alr-drled  material  are  submitted :  Yield,  2  per  cent ;  acid  value,  17.2 ; 
saponification  value,  179.2;  ester  value,  162;  lodln  value,  97.9;  Hehner  value, 
78.2;  unsaponlfiable  matter,  5.6  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.98  per  cent;  lecithin, 
25.6  per  cent;  and  refractive  index  at  25*  C,  1.4865.  The  fatty  acids  were 
isolated  in  the  usual  manner  and  yielded  the  following  constants:  Saponifica- 
tion value,  193.1 ;  lodln  value,  124.6 ;  acetyl  value,  52,7 ;  acetyl  acid  value,  175.4 ; 
acetyl  saponification  value,  228.1;  and  refractive  index  at  88*,  1.4691. 

The  disagreement  in  the  results  obtained  compared  with  those  previously  re- 
ported is  briefiy  discussed. 

The  fatty  oil  from  the  seed  of  Styraz  Japonica,  H.  Okada  {Yakugahf^ 
za89hi  {Jour.  Pharm.  8oc,  Japan),  No.  400  {1915),  pp.  657-665) .—The  author 
obtained  a  yield  of  45  per  cent  of  a  greenish-yellow  oil  with  a  red  fluorescence 
from  the  cold-pressed  seed. 

The  following  constants  were  obtained  for  the  oil :  Acid  value,  1.1 ;  saponifi- 
cation value,  190.5 ;  Hehner  value,  94.7  per  cent  The  solid  acids  consisted  of 
an  equal  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds,  while  the  liquid  acids  consisted 
of  oleic  and  Unolelc  acids.  The  unsaponlfiable  substance  crystallized  In  glisten- 
ing needles,  with  a  melting  point  of  116*  G. 

The  galactan  of  Lariz  ocddentalis,  A.  W.  Sghobgeb  and  D.  F.  SicrrH  {Jour, 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  494-499)  .—The  authors  have  found 
that  the  wood  of  the  western  larch  (L.  ocddentalis)  contains  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  a  galactan  not  previously  described.  The  galactan  has  been 
named  e-galactan.  On  hydrolysis  It  yields  only  galactose.  The  determina- 
tion of  galactans  by  oxidation  to  mucic  add  with  nitric  acid  according  to  the 
method  of  ToUens  is  deemed  unreliable.  Galactans  have  been  shown  to  be 
characteristic  of  several  of  the  common  conifers. 

The  synthesis  of  aoetaldehyde  in  fmits,  H.  MthxEB-THUBOAU  and  A. 
OsTERWALDEH  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  t9  {1915),  No.  5,  pp,  508,  509). — In  a 
study  on  the  Infiuence  of  sulphur  dioxld  on  yeasts  and  bacteria  In  wine  and 
fruit  Juices  it  was  observed  that  the  sulphurous  acid  was  in  some  way  so 
chemically  bound  as  to  become  Inactive.  Further  investigation  showed  that 
the  sulphur  dioxld  was  bound  by  the  aldehydes  present  In  the  Juice.    Aldehyde 
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was  found,  however,  only  in  fully  ripe  fruits.  In  pears  tbe  amount  was  found 
to  Increase  gradually  until  a  maximum  was  reached  in  the  overripe  stage  of 
the  fruit.  The  presence  of  aldehyde  was  only  occasionally  demottstrated  In 
tipples,  and  in  one  sample  of  grapes  examin3d  was  absent 

The  urease  content  of  certain  beans,  with  special  refeienoe  to  the  jack 
bean,  J.  G.  Mateeb  and  E.  K.  Mabshaix,  Jb.  (Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  ZS  {1916), 
No.  2,  pp.  297S05)  .—The  authors  have  demonstrated  that  the  jack  bean 
{Canavalia  ensiformis)  contains  about  15  times  as  much  urease  as  the  soy 
bean«  The  extract  from  the  jack  bean,  however,  contains  much  less  solid 
residue  than  the  soy-bean  extract  The  urease  appears  to  be  8q[>ecific  for  urea, 
just  as  is  the  enzym  obtained  from  the  soy  bean.  The  use  of  tlie  jack-bean 
urease  for  the  rapid  removal  of  urea  from  solutions  in  wMch  as  little  contami- 
nating material  as  ix>8sdble  should  be  added,  and  its  use  for  quantative  uxea 
determinations  is  indicated.  The  presence  of  urease  was  also  established  in 
tbe  urd  bean  {Phaseolus  aureus)  and  the  horse  gram  {Dolichus  biflanu). 

Notes  on  collodion  membranes  for  ultrafiltration  and  pressure  dialysis, 
G.  S.  Walpolk  (Biochem.  Jour.,  0  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  «8|-«97,  fig:  5).— This 
article  describes  the  preparation  of  collodion  test-tube  shaped  bags  and  their 
use  for  simple  ultrafiltration  and  dialysis  experiments.  On  account  of  tlieir 
lack  of  uniformity  and  the  difficulty  of  accurate  reproduction  their  use  is  not 
recommended  for  careful  work. 

Flat  membranes  are  prepared  by  pouring  alcohol-ether  solutions  of  collodion 
on  leveled  plate  glass  and  then  plunging  the  film,  after  partial  evisceration  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether,  into  water.  With  proper  precautions  films  of  remarkable 
uniformity  can  be  prepared.  It  is  suggested  that  "in  these  films,  more  than 
in  other  ultrafilters  in  general  use,  the  channels  leading  through  the  g^  struc- 
ture from  one  side  to  the  other  are  of  a  certain  uniformity  in  size.  None  of 
them  is  large  enough  to  allow  any  antigen  to  pass ;  but  the  structure  is  highly 
porous  and,  because  there  are  many  such  channels,  rapid  ultrafiltration  resnlts.*' 

The  arrangements  of  apparatus  in  which  the  fiat  membranes  and  also  the 
test-tube  shaped  membranes  can  be  utilized  for  ultrafiltration  and  pressure 
<lialysis  are  described  in  detail. 

A  rapid  filter  for  turbid  liquids,  R.  G.  SHtrsT   (Jowr.  Indu9,  oad  EngkL 
Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  6,  p.  52S,  fig.  1). — ^An  ordinary  suction  filter,  using  the 
laper  pulp  used  by  distillers,  and  its  manipulation  are  described. 

A  rapid  method  for  comparing  the  decolorizing  efflcieney  of  charooals, 
L.  WicKENDEN  and  J.  W.  Hassleb  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  8  (1916), 
No.  6,  pp.  518,  519,  fig.  1). — A  method  which  is  rapid  and  enables  charcoals  to 
be  classified  with  great  ease  and  accuracy  according  to  their  decolorizing  effi- 
ciency is  described.  A  solution  of  Soudan  III  or  Oil  Red  RN  In  kerosene  is 
used  for  the  test.  The  solutions  filter  rapidly  and  come  through  clear  and 
bright.  The  preparation  of  a  standard  scale  for  classifying  the  charcoals  and 
also  a  simple  colorimeter  which  facilitates  the  procediu'e  are  described. 

A  new  colorimeter,  O.  F.  Samhkt  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916), 
No.  6,  pp.  519-521,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  describes  a  colorimeter  which  is  easily 
adjusted.  Although  designed  for  reading  the  color  of  turpentine,  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  other  colorlmetric  work  when  standard  glasses  can  be  em- 
ployed and  the  solution  does  not  attack  the  metallic  cell. 

A  E;jeldahl  fume  remover,  F.  G.  Mkhklk  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem., 
8  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  521,  522,  figs.  ^).-— An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  lead  pipe 
of  0.5  in.  inside  diameter,  to  which  are  soldered  as  many  3-in.  lead  tubes  (|  in. 
diameter)  as  desired,  is  described.  The  small  tubes  are  fitted  with  rubber 
stoppers,  which  are  in  turn  fitted  to  the  fiasks  used  in  tbe  digestion.    The  acid 
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f  oznes  are  disposed  of  by  passing  into  a  sink  pipe  wliich  Is  washed  with  a  stream 
of  water  or  in  some  other  convenient  manner. 

A  small  apparatus  for  two  flasks  is  also  described. 

Contribution  to  the  determination  of  citric-acid*8oluble  phosphoric  add 
l^y  the  iron-dtrate  method,  N.  ZACUABunKS  and  J.  Czak  {Ztsohr.  Landw. 
Venuchaw.  Osterr.,  18  (1915),  No.  7,  pp.  47M75).— Experimental  data  of  the 
analysis  of  a  number  of  slags  by  the  iron-<;itrate  method  are  submitted.  From 
tliese  data  the  authors  conclude  that  the  addition  of  hydrogen  perozid  for  the 
purpose  of  oxidizing  any  hydrogen-sulphid  combinations  is  usually  superfluous, 
e^>edally  if  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphid  is  only  weakly  perceptible.  The  pre- 
cipitate need  not  be  flltered  immediately,  as  has  been  previously  recommended. 
The  data  submitted  check  very  well  with  results  obtained  by  the  procedure  of 
Popp. 

Kote  on  the  detenoination  of  phosphorus  in  plant  materials,  A.  W. 
Ohbistie  {Jour.  Indu9.  and  Bngin.  Ohem.,  8  {1916) ,  No.  6,  p.  Jil )  .—Experi- 
mental data  submitted  from  the  Galifornia  Experiment  Station  indicate  that  the 
ignition  of  the  sample  with  magnesium  oxid  is  a  quick  and  accurate  method  of 
oxidizing  the  organic  material  in  the  determination  of  total  phosphorus.  Oxida- 
tion with  fuming  nitric  acid  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Studies  on  the  detennination  of  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate,  P.  L.  Blu- 
MKivTHAL  and  S.  O.  GxTXBNSKY  {loiva  8ta.  Research  Bui.  26  {1915),  pp.  590- 
4S6), — The  purpose  of  the  investigation  reported  was  chiefly  "to  discover  the 
magnitude  and  causes  of  the  error  involved  in  the  usual  method  of  determining 
total  sulphur,  particularly  in  lime-sulphur  solutions;  ...  to  ascertain  the 
method  best  adapted  to  estimating  total  sulphur  .  .  .  and  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction.*'  The  history  and  use  of  the  method 
are  reviewed  and  discussed  in  some  detalL 

Experimental  results  with  potassium  and  sodium  sulphates,  showing  the 
effect  of  various  rates  of  addition  of  barium  chlorid  in  definite  quantity  and  of 
varying  strengths  at  constant  volume  and  acidity,  demonstrate  that  there  is 
little  choice  between  the  use  of  5  and  10  per  cent  barium  chlorid,  the  time 
of  addition  being  slightly  more  important  Five  per  cent  barium  chlorid  added 
at  the  rate  of  5  cc.  per  minute  was  found  to  yield  the  best  average  results  in 
the  work  at  hand.  Various  strengths  of  add  were  found  not  to  influence  the 
results  to  any  great  extent,  although  a  low  addity  was  preferable  (2  per  cent 
or  less).  ^ 

In  studying  the  effect  of  various  salts  on  the  predpitation  it  was  found 
that  when  sodium  salts  were  the  only  impurity  very  concordant  analyses  could 
be  obtained.  In  the  presence  of  calcium  the  results  obtained  did  "  not  differ 
markedly  from  the  figures  obtained  in  the  presence  of  other  salts.  The  same 
variations  occur,  and  again  the  necessity  of  working  under  exactly  uniform 
conditions  is  emphasized."  The  presence  of  magnesium  in  general  yielded  high 
values.  From  a  general  consideration  of  the  analytical  results  the  authors  ar- 
rive at  the  condusion  that  **  a  pure  predpltate  of  barium  sulphate  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  any  ordinary  precipitation  method.  The  best  values  are  due  to  a 
balancing  of  errors,  and  to  insure  uniformity  of  analyses  the  strictest  attention 
must  be  given  to  maintaining  definite  and  Identical  conditions  In  the  system." 

For  accurate  lime-sulphur  analyses  the  following  procedure  Is  recommended : ' 
One  aliquot  is  oxidized  with  sodium  peroxld,  heated,  diluted,  addifled,  boiled, 
predpitated  rapidly  with  5  per  cent  barium  chlorid,  and  filtered  through  a 
Gooch  crucible  after  an  hour's  standing.  A  general  Idea  of  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur In  the  definite  volume  of  solution  Is  thus  obtained.  The  volume  of  the 
final  determination  is  so  adjusted  that  each  cubic  centimeter  will  contain 
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about  1  mi^.  of  barium  sulphate.  The  final  volume  of  the  solntion  after  pre- 
cipitating the  sulphate  should  thus  be  about  250  to  350  cc.  After  oxidising  t 
suitable  aliquot  with  sodium  peroxid.  heating  to  hasten  the  oxidation,  and 
acidifying,  the  solution  should  be  boiled  to  drive  out  dissolved  gases,  exactly 
neutralized,  and  an  amount  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added  so  tbtc 
the  volume  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  After 
diluting  the  acidified  solution  to  the  proper  volume  it  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
precipitated  hot  with  20  cc.  of  5  per  cent  barium  chlorid  added  from  a  burette 
at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  10  cc.  per  minute,  preferably  at  the  slower  rate.  Tbc 
solution  should  not  be  shaken  or  stirred.  The  beaker  and  contents  after  the 
precipitant  has  been  added  are  set  aside  and  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least 
12  hours  before  filtering.  After  filtration  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold 
wuter  until  free  from  chlorids,  using  a  uniform  quantity  of  wash  water, 
150  cc.  added  in  15  cc.  portions  usually  sufficing  to  free  a  precipitate  of  this  size 
from  chlorids,  and  introducing  a  negligible  loss  due  to  solubility  of  barium 
sulphate. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction 
other  precipitants  for  sulphur  were  tried.  The  authors  conclude  that  they 
have  no  better  explanation  for  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  than  those  offered 
by  earlier  investigators.  The  necessity  for  following  a  definite  set  of  conditions 
in  sulphur  analysis  is  strongly  emphasized. 

A  list  of  43  references  cited  is  appended. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  the  total  protein  and  nonprotein  snb- 
stances  of  muscle.  Improved  technique,  N.  W.  Janrxt  {Jour.  BioL  ChcM^ 
26  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  171-183).— The  following  modified  quanUtaUve  iHrooedure 
is  outlined: 

"The  fresh  muscle  Is  freed  from  all  adherent  fat  and  connective  tissue, 
passed  through  a  meat  grinder,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  About  10  gm.  is  weighed 
by  difference  into  a  beaker  from  a  weighing  glass  provided  with  a  ground  glass 
lid.  Fifty  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  is  added  and  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
heated,  with  stirring,  until  the  alcohol  bolls.  The  liquid  is  then  decanted 
through  an  ordinary  round  filter  of  12.5  cm.  diameter,  which  has  previonsly 
been  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed.  This  treatment  of 
the  protein  with  alcohol  is  once  repeated. 

"  The  coagulated  muscle  is  next  extracted  in  a  similar  manner  with  400  cc. 
of  boiling  water  in^four  portions,  and  then  brought  quantitatively  on  the  filter. 
The  filter  Is  now  carefully  folded  about  the  protein  material,  which  is  gently 
Inserted  into  an  extraction  hull  and  extracted  three  hours  In  an  ordinary 
Soxhlet  apparatus  with  95  per  cent  alcohoL  The  95  per  cent  alcohol  is  then 
replaced  by  absolute  alcohol  and  the  extraction  continued  for  a  period  of 
15  hours.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  filter  projects  beyond  the  upper  levd 
attainable  by  the  solvent,  which  must  completely  surround  the  protein.  After 
completion  of  the  extraction  the  filter  with  the  pure  protein  Is  removed  from 
the  apparatus,  dried  to  constant  weight  at  105*  [Cj  in  a  weighing  glass  provided 
with  a  ground  glass  lid,  and  the  previously  ascertained  weight  of  the  filter  paper 
deducted." 

When  required,  the  nonprotein  substances  are  determined  by  deducting  tlie 
•percentage  of  protein  found  from  the  percentage  of  total  solids. 

The  protein  content  of  muscle,  N.  W.  Jkuvasr  (Jimr.  BM.  Chem^  25  {X9J$)f 
No.  2,  pp.  185-188).— This  material  has  been  essentially  noted  from  anotlier 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  315). 

The  ninhydrin  reaction  with  amino  adds  and  anunoniiun  aalta,  V.  J. 
Habdikq  and  F.  H.  S.  Wabnefobd  {Jour,  BM.  Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  f,  pp.  S19- 
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^SS). — ^The  experimental  data  demonstrate  that  ammonium  salts  of  wealc  acids 
react  positively  with  ninhydrin  in  concentrations  of  1  per  cent.  In  very  high 
concentrations  the  ammonium  salts  of  strong  mineral  acids  give  a  i)osltive 
nlnhydrln  reaction.  Reducing  agents  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ninhy- 
€3rlii  reaction  with  ammonium  salts. 

**  In  the  presence  of  pyridin  and  in  a  concentration  of  1  cc.  =  0.05  mg.  of 
nitrogen,  all  ammonium  salts  react  positively  with  triketohydrindene  hydrate. 
The  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  nitrogen  was  found  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  acid  radical  attached  and  possessed  a  constant  value  of  0.018 
-mg.  nitrogen ;  the  blue  coloration  is  due  to  the  ammonium  salt  of  diketohydrin- 
dylidene-dlketohy  drindamln.  *' 

A  theory  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  with  amino  acids  and  am- 
moniiim  salts  Is  suggested. 

The  nlnhydrln  reaction  with  amlns  and  amlds,  V.  J.  Hasding  and  R.  M. 
MacLean  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  25  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  557-55(>).— "The  nlnhydrln 
reaction  Is  given  by  organic  bn.ses  of  the  type  RCHaNHa,  and  RaCHNHt  where 
one  radical  is  negative  In  character.  Other  bases  which  readily  yield  ammonia 
or  are  readily  oxidized  give  the  nlnhydrln  reaction.  With  the  fatty  amlns  and 
in  the  presence  of  pyrldln  the  strongest  reaction  is  given  by  the  simplest  mem- 
bers. Amlds  give  no  reaction  with  nlnhydrln.  Guanldin  and  its  derivatives 
give  a  negative  test" 

The  nonspecificity  of  the  nlnhydrln  reaction  for  amino  acids,  especially  in 
vvry  small  amounts  and  In  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ammonium  salts, 
is  emphasised. 

On  the  determination  of  phytosterol  In  animal  fats  according  to  Bdmer's 
aeetate  procedure  with  the  separation  of  the  stearins  by  precipitation  with 
dicritonin,  B.  KlhiN,  F.  Bengen,  and  J.  Wewebinke  {/Aschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr. 
«.  OenM»mil.,  t9  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  S21-St9).— The  authors  outline  a  modified 
procedure  as  follows: 

Fifty  gm.  of  fat  \s  heated  with  100  cc.  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid  (200 
gm.  KOH  dissolved  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  and  made  up  to  1  liter)  for  15  min- 
utes on  a  water  bath.  The  clear  soap  solution  is  diluted  with  150  cc.  hot  water 
and  then  50  cc.  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.124)  is  added.  The  clear 
fatty  acids  are  then  separated  from  the  KCl-glycerin  mixture  by  filtration.  To 
the  warm  liquid  acids  25  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  dlgitonin  in  06  per  cent 
alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  and  allowed  to  set  on 
the  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  70*  C.  for  from  0.5  to  1  hour,  according  to 
the  amount  of  stearins  present.  To  the  mixture,  from  15  to  SO  cc.  of  chloro- 
form is  now  added  and  the  precipitate  carefully  filtered  on  a  Witte  plate  with 
gentle  suction.  The  precipitate  is  washed  from  three  to  five  times  with  chloro- 
form and  in  the  same  manner  with  ether.  When  free  from  fatty  acids  it  is 
dried  for  ten  minutes  at  from  90  to  100*.  The  precipitate  is  now  strongly 
boiled  with  from  8  to  5  cc.  of  acetic  anhydrid  for  about  five  minutes,  in  which 
time  the  reaction  is  usually  complete.  Four  volumes  of  50  per  cent  alcohol  are 
now  added  and  the  mixture  cooled.  After  from  five  to  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitated acetate  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter,  washed  with  50  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  then  recrystallized  from  ether  solution. 

Analytical  data  of  the  melting  points  of  stearin  acetates  obtained  from  75 
different  samples  of  fats  and  mixtures  are  submitted. 

The  determination  of  stearins  by  means  of  dlgitonin,  O.  Pfeffeb  {ZtBchr, 
UfUertueh.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl,  SI  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  58-40).— The  procedure 
modified  by  Kfihn  et  al.  (see  previous  abstract)  was  found  to  yield  excellent 
results. 
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The  physiology  of  souringr  of  pure  and  watered  milk,  F.  Bxiss  (Zteeftr. 
UfUersuch.  Nahr.  u,  Qen^unrntl.,  SI  (1916),  No.  t,  pp.  -fi-45).— From  ezpeii- 
mental  data  submitted  it  is  concluded  that  within  rather  wide  limits  of  millL 
watering  in  the  course  of  lactic  add  fermentation  amounts  of  lactose  are 
fermented  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  watering.  vniOe 
more  conclusive  evidence  Is  necessary  to  answer  the  questtoo  whether  the 
degree  of  acidity  can  be  definitely  used  as  an  index  of  the  amount  of  ^wmter, 
it  is  deemed  certain  that  from  the  degree  of  acidity  of  sour  milk  it  can  safely 
be  determined  whether  or  not  the  milk  was  originally  watered. 

The  gravimetric  determination  of  reducing  sugars  in  cane  producte»  G.  P. 
Meade  and  J.  B.  Habbis  {Jour.  InduM.  and  Engin.  Chem^  8  {1916)^  Ha.  6,  Mp. 
50^-^09). — In  clarifying  the  sugar  solutions  tlie  authors  found  that  different 
results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  varying  amounts  of  neutral  lead  acetate 
solution. 

"Carbonate,  sulphates,  and  oxalates  are  not  Interchangeable  as  dreading 
agents,  oxalates  giving  results  from  4  to  5  per  cent  higher  on  the  weight  of 
copper  than  where  either  of  the  others  Is  used.  Kieselguhr  only,  without  tlie 
use  of  lead  or  other  reagent,  gives  a  dear  filtrate,  both  with  final  molasses 
and  raw  sugar,  and  the  solution  offers  no  mechanical  difQculty  in  the  precipita- 
tion and  collection  of  the  copper  precipitate.  Without  lead  the  results  are 
slightly  lower  than  where  lead  and  oxalate  are  used.*' 

Results  obtained  by  weighing  the  cuprous  oxid  were  about  5  per  cent  higher 
on  the  weight  of  copper  than  those  obtained  by  igniting  and  weigliing  as  ciquic 
oxid.  Volumetric  iodld  determinations  of  the  copper  checked  the  cupric  oxId 
results. 

It  is  indicated  that,  "  under  strict  specifications  as  to  the  quantity  and  daas 
of  reagents,  any  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  solution  for  analysis  will 
give  results  which  check  within  themselves.*' 

The  determination  of  the  gelatinizing  temperature  of  the  starches  from 
the  grain  soighums  by  means  of  a  thermo-slide,  O.  K.  Fiujicis  and  O.  OL 
Smith  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Enifin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  509^11,  figs.  t). — 
This  material  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  85, 
p.  108). 

A  colorlmetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  free  formaldehyde  and  heza- 
methylenamin,  R.  J.  €k>iJJNS  and  P.  J.  Hanzuk  {Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  tS  {1916}^ 
No.  2,  pp.  231-2S7). — A  colorlmetric  method  in  which  the  phloroglucinol  reagent 
(0.1  gm.  phloroglucinol  in  10  cc  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxid)  Is  used  is 
described. 

Permanent  color  standards  are  prepared  from  mixtures  of  Gongo  red  and 
methyl  orange.  Standard  mixtures  for  concentrations  of  formaldehyde  between 
1:1,000,000  and  1:20,000  have  been  determined  and  are  submitted.  It  is  in- 
dicated that  the  procedure  described  is  more  accurate  than  the  Romljn,  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  method,  and  the  hydroxid  pressure  method.  It 
is  directly  applicable  for  the  determination  of  free  formaldehyde  In  urine. 

[Beport  of  the  fermentation  and  bacteriological  section],  H.  MthuES- 
THimaAU  and  A.  Ostebwaldeb  {Landw.  Jahrh.  Schtoeiz,  29  {1915),  No.  5,  pp. 
5S7-S68). — ^Experiments  on  the  value  of  washing  the  fruit  preliminary  to  press- 
ing demonstrated  that  the  washing  did  not  yield  a  purer  fermentation  or  a 
more  stable  product  In  the  reduction  of  the  acidity  of  wines,  partial  neutral- 
ization with  calcium  carbonate  and  further  reduction  to  any  degree  of  oddity 
desired  by  the  action  of  Bacillus  gracilis  at  various  temperatures  was  foood 
to  yield  satisfactory  results. 

From  results  obtained  in  connection  with  studies  on  the  influence  of  sul- 
phurous add  on  fermentation  processes  In  wines  and  fruit  Juices,  It  is  indi- 
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cated  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxid  which  actually  inhibits  alcoholic  and 
ttie  various  add  fermentations  so  varies  that  no  exact  amount  to  be  used  can  be 
prescribed.  An  investigation  on  the  effect  of  sulphur  dioxid  on  wine  diseases 
Indicated  that  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxid  is  a  valuable  aid  in  preventing  the 
lactic-acid  disease  which  is  so  prevalent  in  certain  fruit  juices,  especially  those 
obtained  from  overripe  pears  and  apples.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  aide- 
tiydes  in  the  juices  the  sulphurous  acid  soon  becomes  inactive,  so  that  for 
reliable  results  sufBclent  quantities  of  potassium  metabisulphite  should  also  be 
added,  but  because  of  the  continued  production  of  aldehyde  during  fermentation 
tlie  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxid  and  potassium  metabisulphite  necessary  should 
be  largely  regulated  by  the  activity  of  the  fermentation.  An  undue  excess  is  to 
be  avoided  at  the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  as  it  may  injure  the  bacteria 
iB.  mannitopoeum  and  B.  gracilis),  although  not  the  yeasts. 

[Beport  of  the  chemical  section],  W.  J.  Babagiola,  C.  Godet,  and  O.  Schupfu 
ilxmdw,  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  29  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  668-^72) .-^heae  pages  briefly 
report  the  results  obtained  in  the  investigations  on  the  difference  between  acid 
content  and  degree  of  acidity;  analytical  investigations  on  the  ripening  of 
grapes  and  the  wine  obtained  therefrom ;  acid  reduction  in  wine  in  relation  to 
its  analysis,  physicochemical  properties,  and  hygienic  value;  the  fermentation 
of  grape  must  under  paraffin  oil;  and  the  various  combinations  of  sulphur  in 
wine  and  their  determination. 

METEOBOLOOY. 

Weather  as  a  bustness  risk  in  farming,  W.  G.  Reed  and  H.  R.  Toixet 
{Oeoffr.  Bev.,  t  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  48-^S,  fig:  4;  ab9.  in  U.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev,, 
44  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  S54,  S55,  figs.  S).—lt  is  pointed  out  in  this  article  that 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  is  a  risk  which 
must  be  recognized  by  successful  farmers,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
phenomena  whose  distribution  follows  the  "  normal  law  of  frequency  "  this  tIsIl 
may  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  A  method  of  determining 
the  risk  of  frost  occurrence  is  described  in  this  paper,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  a  method  of  computing  the  risk  from  other  more  complicated 
phenomena  can  be  worked  out. 

"  To  compute  the  time  available  for  plant  growth  in  a  given  proportion  of  the 
years  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  that  based  on  the  risk  at  each  end  of  the 
growing  season.  If  the  chance  of  safety  on  a  given  date  in  spring  is  one-half 
and  that  on  a  given  date  in  fall  is  one-half,  the  chance  of  safety  for  the  whole 
period  between  is  one-half  multiplied  by  one-half;  that  is,  one-fourth.  For 
many  important  crops  about  a  four-flfths  chance  of  safety  is  essential  for  con- 
tinued success.  •  .  .  For  any  place  the  length  of  the  available  growing  season 
(that  is,  number  of  days  for  which  the  chance  is  four  in  five),  beginning  at  the 
date  when  the  frost  risk  falls  to  10  per  cent,  is  the  number  of  days  between 
this  date  and  the  date  on  which  the  chance  of  fall  frost  rises  to  10  per  cent*' 

A  table  is  given  which  simplifies  the  computation.  It  is  stated  that  "  although 
this  method  of  determining  business  risk  is  subject  to  limitations  because  of 
the  shortness  of  the  individual  records,  a  careful  examination  of  the  records 
shows  that  in  the  large  the  computed  dates  on  which  the  frost  risk  rises  (or 
falls)  to  10  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  actual  number  of  occurrences,  is 
a  very  dose  agreement.  From  a  total  of  27,157  observations  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment between  the  computed  and  counted  cases  was  but  17  in  10,000." 

Oritioal  period  of  growth  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Nat.  Weather  and  Crop  Bui. 
22  (1916),  pp.  2,  S,  fig.  i).— Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  use  of  rainfall 
charts  in  relation  to  the  critical  periods  of  corn,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  ten  days  following  the  date  of  blossoming. 
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Weather  and  the  yield  of  com  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Nat.  Weaiher  an 
Bid.  14  (1916),  p.  2,  fig.  i).— The  relation  between  the  yield  of  corn  and  tlie 
rainfall  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  BiiBBoarL,  and  Kcsft- 
tncky  for  the  28  years  from  1888  to  1915,  Inclnsiye,  is  shown  in  a  diagram  and 
briefly  discussed.  The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  is  that  whenever  the  rain 
for  July  has  been  above  the  normal  the  yield  was  al>ove  the  normal  in 
instance.  Whenever  the  rainfall  was  below  the  normal  the  yield  has  also  1 
below  In  every  year  except  five. 

The  four  greatest  oozn  States  {U,  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Nat.  Weather  omd  Crogt 
Bui.  15  {1916),  p.  2,  ftff.  i).— It  is  shown  that  the  average  yi^d  of  com  A>r 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  is  32  bu.  per  acre,  and  that  the  average 
July  rainfall  for  the  region  covered  by  these  States  is  3.9  in.  The  preeminence 
of  these  States  in  corn  production  Is  shown  to  be  doeely  correlated  with  the  July 
rainfall. 

Bainfall  and  temperature  and  com  yield  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Nat.  Weather 
and  Crop  Bid,  18  (1916),  pp.  f,  S,  fig.  1).— The  effect  of  July  rainfiill  and  tem- 
perature on  the  yield  of  corn  in  Ohio  during  the  period  from  1854  to  1915,  inda- 
sive,  is  shown  in  a  diagram  and  briefly  discussed.  The  July  rainfall  is  shown  to 
be  the  dominating  factor. 

Weather  and  yield  of  potatoes  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Nat.  Weather  omA  Crop 
Bid.  19  {1916),  pp.  f,  S,  fig.  1). — ^A  study  of  the  effect  of  temperature  and  rain- 
fall upon  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  OKiio,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey  is  reported, 
showing  that  the  temperature  of  July  is  the  most  important  weather  factor  in 
those  States.    A  cool  July  is  most  favorable. 

Monthly  Weather  Bevlew  (17.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  U  {^91$),  No9.  5,  pp. 
243-^19,  pU.  9,  flga.  18;  6,  pp.  9tl-479,  pU.  14,  figM.  28).— In  addition  to  weather 
forecasts,  river  and  flood  observations,  and  selsmologlcal  retorts  for  May  and 
June,  1916;  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  Library  and  of  recent 
papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology;  notes  on  the  weather  of  the  months; 
solar  and  sky  radiation  measurements  at  Washington,  D.  C,  during  May  and 
June,  1916;  condensed  climatological  summaries;  and  the  usual  climatological 
tables  and  charts,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  articles : 

No.  5. — Circumhorizontal  Arc  Observed,  by  J.  T.  Gray ;  The  Blue  of  the  Slqr 
and  Avogadro*s  Constant,  by  D.  Pacini ;  Photography  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  and 
CJounterglow,  by  A.  E.  Douglass ;  E^opagation  of  Sound  in  the  Atmofifphere,  by  E. 
van  Everdingen;  Spontaneous  Ionization  of  the  Aqueous  Vapor  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, II,  by  G.  Oddo ;  Variation  of  the  Emanation  Content  of  Springs,  by  R.  R. 
Ramsey ;  Planetary  Phenomena  and  Solar  Activity,  by  T.  KOhl ;  Free-air  Data 
by  Means  of  Sounding  Balloons,  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.,  July,  1914  (lllus.),  by  W.  R 
Blair;  Meteorological  Symbols  (lllus.),  by  G.  F.  Talman ;  The  Coefllcient  of  Cor- 
relation as  a  Measure  of  Relationship,  by  C.  N.  Moore ;  Rainfall  in  China,  1909- 
1911  (lllus.),  by  Co-Ching  Chu ;  American  Definition  of  "  Sleet,"  by  C.  Abbe.  jr. ; 
Two  Abnormal  Pressure  Distributions  in  Italy  (lllus.),  by  F.  Bredia;  Fog  as  a 
Source  of  Water  Supply,  by  W.  G.  Reed  (see  p.  619) ;  A  Simple  Wind- Velocity 
Indicator  for  Use  with  the  Robinson  Anemometer  (lllus.),  by  B.  C.  Kadel; 
Diurnal  Variation  of  Underground  Temperature,  by  S.  Sato;  Aleksandr  Ivano- 
vich  Voelkov,  1842-1916 ;  The  Chinese  Weather  Bureau,  by  Ck>-Ching  Chu ;  Flood 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi,  Spring,  1916,  by  W.  E.  Barron;  and  RainfiaU  and 
Floods  in  C^ina,  by  S.  T.  Suen. 

No.  a — ^Meteor  of  June  28,  1916,  Over  Northeastern  Texas  (lllus.),  by  H.  H. 
Martin;  Observations  of  Meteor  Trains;  Meteor  of  May  7,  1916,  in  Eastern 
Mississippi,  by  J.  H.  Jaqua ;  Meteor  of  May  7,  1916,  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  by  J.  G. 
Whitfield;  Work  of  the  American  Meteor  Society,  1914  and  1915,  by  C.  P. 
Olivier;  Canadian  Aerological  Researdi;  Use  of  a  Flagpole  in  CJalihratlng  Kite 
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Anemometers  (llluB.),  by  B.  J.  Sherry ;  Solar  Variability,  by  O.  G.  Abbot  et  al. ; 
Tropical  Rains:  Their  Duration,  Frequency,  and  Intensity  (lUus.),  by  O.  L. 
Faasig  (see  below) ;  Mechanism  of  Cyclones,  by  F.  J.  W.  Whipple;  Causes  Con- 
tributory to  the  Annual  Variation  of  Latitude,  by  H.  Jeffreys;  Meteorological 
A«pecta  of  Oceanograpliy  (illus.),  by  H.  Pettersson;  Precipitation  Over  the 
Southeast  Rocisy  Mountain  Slope  (illus.)*  by  C.  Hallenbeck;  Fog  in  Relation  to 
Wind  Direction  on  Mount  Tamalpais,  Cal.,  by  H.  H.  Wright ;  On  the  So-called 
Change  in  Ekiropean  Climate  During  Historic  Times,  by  H.  H.  Hildebrandsson 
(see  below) ;  Violent  Easterly  Winds  at  Tatoosh  Islands,  Wash,  (illus.),  by  R. 
C.  Mize;  Weather  as  a  Business  Risk  in  Farming  (iUua),  by  W.  G.  Reed  and 
H.  R.  Tolley  (see  p.  616) ;  and  Snow  Surveys  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  Utah, 
1912-1916    (iUus.),  by  H,  K.   Burton. 

On  the  so-called  change  in  European  climate  during  historic  times,  H.  H. 
HiLDEBBANDSsoN  {Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Sci.  UpscU.,  4.  set,,  4  {1915),  No.  5,  pp. 
SI,  pU.  $:  U,  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.  44  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  344-952) .—From  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  data  from  various  sources  on  the  subject,  the  general  conclu- 
sion is  reached  "that  there  exist  everywhere  climatic  variations  of  long  and  short 
duration,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Europe  has  changed 
for  either  better  or  worse  during  historic  times." 

Climatological  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur.  Climat.  Data,  9  {1916),  Nos.  5,  pp.  224,  Pl9.  2,  figs.  4:  6,  pp.  224, 
pU.  f,  fig:  4)' — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed  tabular 
statements  of  cUmatological  data  for  each  State  for  May  and  June,  1916, 
respectively. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agiicultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  B.  Ostbandeb  and  J.  S.  Sims  {Masaachusetta  8ta.  Met.  Bids. 
SS1-SS2  {1916),  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  July  and  August,  1916,  are  presented.  The  data  are 
briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Tropical  rains:  Their  duration,  frequency,  and  intensity,  O.  L.  Fassig 
(17.  B.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  4k  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  S29'-SS7,  flgM.  15).— The  rainfall 
phenomena  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  Maryland  are  compared.  It  is  shown  that 
ihere  is  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  rainy  days  throughout  the  year  in  both 
regions.  Rains,  especially  excessive  rains,  are  more  frequent  and  more  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  year  in  the  tropical  region. 

"Frequent  moderate  rains  are  generally  more  favorable  for  plant  growth  than 
heavier  rains,  assuming  equal  total  amounts  for  the  year.  There  Is  a  wide 
range  in  the  frequency  of  rains  of  0.01  to  0.1  In.  in  Porto  Rico,  a  condition 
wliich  Is  probably  common  to  all  regions  with  pronounced  differences  in  topog- 
raphy. As  the  amounts  grow  larger  the  range  rapidly  decreases.  The  best  and 
most  extensive  tobacco  plantations  of  Porto  Rico  are  situated  In  the  portion  of 
the  island  having  the  greatest  number  of  light  rains,  with  a  total  annual  amount 
close  to  the  average  for  the  entire  island.  The  station  at  Caguas,  typical  of 
this  region,  shows  a  record  of  160  days  with  rainfall  from  0.01  to  0.1  In.,  with 
a  total  annual  frequency  of  262  days  and  a  total  rainfall  of  68  in.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  a  region  noted  for  the  abundance 
and  fine  quality  of  its  coffee,  the  rainfall  is  very  heavy.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
rains  of  this  region  is  that  they  show  a  maximum  frequency  of  amounts  between 
0J2  and  0.3  in.,  whereas  the  usual  record  shows  a  very  decided  preponderance 
of  amounts  less  than  0.1  in." 

Fog  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  W.  0.  Reed  ( U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  44 
{1916),  No.  5,  p.  288). — Referring  to  an  article  by  Descombes,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  014),  it  is  stated  that  "there  Is  apparently  a  close  relation 
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between  the  occurrence  of  summer  fog  and  the  distribution  of  the  redwood 
{Sequoia  aempervireM)  in  Oalifomia.  In  addition,  a  result  of  the  tog  b 
easily  seen  wherever  there  are  single  trees,  such  as  Is  the  case  on  the  Beikulej 
Hills  of  the  coast  ranges,  which  are  in  process  of  reforestation.  Dorins  the 
summer  fogs  the  small  trees  are  dripping  with  moisture,  although  the  STOitiid 
away  from  the  trees  is  perfectly  dry.  As  a  result  the  grass  beneath  each  tree 
remains  green  throughout  the  year.** 

The  climate  of  Boumania  in  relation  to  dry  farming,  L.  Gbobobsoo  (Fie 
Agr.  et  Rurale,  6  {1916),  No.  11,  pp.  191-194,  flff9.  2;  abf.  ki  Rev.  8eL  [PoHfJ, 
54  {1916),  II,  No.  IS,  pp.  405,  406).— It  is  explained  that  the  climate  of  Bou- 
mania is  typically  continental  and  on  the  plains  is  such  an  to  make  the  use  of 
dry-farming  methods  desirable.  The  annual  rainfall  is  seldom  less  than  500 
or  more  than  800  mm.,  the  mean  b^ng  about  000  mm.  (about  23.6  in.)  It  is 
smaller  on  the  plains  (900  to  500  mm.),  and  increases  with  the  elevation  (1«300 
to  1,600  mm.  in  the  mountains).    It  also  varies  in  distribution  seasonally. 

Bven  in  seasons  of  low  rainfW  the  amount  is  sufficient  for  good  wheat  crc^xi, 
provided  it  is  suitably  distributed.  The  avo^ge  annual  temperature  is  about 
10°  C.  (50**  F.)  on  the  plains  and  from  8  to  9**  at  the  higher  elevations.  There 
are,  however,  wide  seasonal  extremes  in  temperature  (—35  to  40*).  The  daily 
extremes  are  also  wide.  Oold,  high  winds  are  common  in  winter,  and  dry,  hot 
winds  in  summer.  Bright  sunshine  varies  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
possible.  The  humidity  of  the  air  varies  from  50  to  60  per  cent  in  summer 
and  from  85  to  90  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  the  year.  The  <dimatic  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  early  seeding  in  the  fidl  and  late  seeding  in  the  spring 
necessary. 

The  influence  of  weather  conditions  upon  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  adds 
In  the  rainfall  and  atmosphere  in  Australia,  O.  Hasson,  V.  O.  Andxbson,  D. 
Avery,  and  H.  A.  Huivt  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8cL,  1915,  pp.  87-94,  figs.  S). — 
This  is  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  organization  of  investigations  covering 
the  whole  of  Australia  (16  stations),  similar  to  those  reported  by  Anderson 
for  the  region  of  Melbourne  (E.  S.  R,  83,  p.  617).  The  plan  and  purpose  of 
this  work  and  the  api>aratus  and  methods  to  be  used  are  briefly  described. 

Discussion  on  smoke  abatement  and  air  pollution  {Rpt.  Brii.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Soi.,  1915,  pp.  587-399). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  on  discussions  at  the  Manchester 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1915,  on 
the  work  of  the  Manchester  Air  Pollution  Advisory  Board,  the  work  of  the 
Sheffield  Health  Committee,  damage  to  vegetation  caused  by  atmospheric  pol- 
lution by  smoke,  improvements  in  domestic  fire  grates,  recent  improvanents 
in  gas  fires,  and  other  aspects  of  the  smoke  question. 

SOUS— FESTniZEBS. 

Soil  temperature,  O.  J.  Bourouoos  {Michiffon  8ta.  Tech.  BtU.  26  {1916),  pp. 
ISS). — ^A.  continuation  for  three  years  of  the  field  experiments  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  618)  is  reported,  together  with  the  final  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  entire  investigation. 

"The  field  studies  on  the  temperature  of  different  types  of  soil,  namely, 
gravel,  sand,  humus  loam,  clay,  and  peat  at  6-,  12-,  and  18-in.  depths,  showed 
that  when  the  surface  of  all  these  soils  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
they  had  almost  exactly  the  same  average  temperature  throughout  the  year 
except  during  a  short  period  in  the  spring  when  thawing  was  taking  place. 
.  .  .  During  the  simimer  months  the  peat  [had]  a  monthly  average  tempera- 
ture of  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  highor  than  the  mineral  soils.  In  the  fftll,  tbe 
sand  and  gravel  possessed  a  slightly  uigher  monthly  average  temperature  than 
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tli«  peat.  Whenever  rapid  and  sudden  changes  of  air  temperature  occurred  the 
s&nd  and  gravel  wanned  and  cooled  the  fastest,  followed  by  clay,  loam,  and 
X»e&t,  respectively.  The  equilibrium  Twas]  quickly  reestablished.  The  degree 
at  amplitude  was  greatest  in  sand  and  gravel,  somewhat  smaller  In  loam  and 
clay,  and  least  in  peat.  The  highest  fluctuation  occurred  in  summer  and  the 
lowest  in  winter.  The  maximum  temperature  was  approximately  the  same  for 
all  types  of  soil,  after  complete  thawing  had  taken  place,  but  the  minimum 
varied  somewhat ;  it  was  lowest  in  sand  and  gravel,  slightly  higher  in  clay  and 
loam,  and  highest  in  peat  .  .  . 

"  When  the  same  types  of  soil  were  not  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  but 
tlieir  natural  surface  was  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  their 
average  temperature  .  .  .  was  about  the  same  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  but  varied  somewhat  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  I>uring 
tlie  latter  seasons  the  sand  and  gravel  [had]  the  highest  average  temperature, 
tbe  clay  and  loam  slightly  lower,  and  peat  the  lowest.  ...  In  the  spring  the 
peat  [did]  not  thaw  and  its  temperature  [did]  not  approach  that  of  the  mineral 
soils  after  complete  thawing  as  rapidly  as  when  its  surface  was  covered  with 
the  thin  layer  of  sand.  Besides  the  average  temperature  the  order  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  [was  reversed]  in  the  various  types  of 
soil  under  the  two  surface  conditions.  .  .  . 

"  The  average  air  temperature  was  lower  than  that  of  any  soli  at  the  2-,  4-, 
6-,  12-,  and  18-in.  depths,  throughout  the  year.  .  .  .  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  all  the  soils  at  i-in.  depth  was  about  30**  F.  higher  during  hot  and  clear 
days  than  that  of  the  air  at  an  elevation  of  4  ft.  The  minimum  temperature  of 
all  the  soils  except  peat,  however,  immediately  at  the  surface  was  only  about 
1  or  2^  higher,  as  a  monthly  average,  than  that  of  the  air  at  a  height  of  4  ft. 
.  .  .  Unless  the  various  soils  were  frozen  they  always  had  a  gradient  of  tem- 
perature at  their  adjacent  depths  [which],  however,  reversed  itself  between  day 
and  night  during  the  warm  part  of  the  year  to  the  depth  that  the  diurnal- 
nocturnal  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  temperature  extended.  .  .  . 

"  The  rate  at  which  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  waves  traveled 
through  any  particular  soil  tended  to  follow  approximately  a  mathematical  law. 
.  .  .  Thus,  the  lag  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  epochs  tended  to  be  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  depth  in  all  the  different  types  of  soil. 

"The  decrease  of  the  diumal-noctumal  amplitude  of  temperature  with  the 
increase  in  depth  also  followed  a  mathematical  law  in  all  the  diverse  types  of 
soil  and  the  geometric  progression  law.  .  .  .  The  diurnal-nocturnal  amplitude 
of  oscillation  of  temperature  decreased  in  geometric  progression  as  the  depth 
Increased  in  aritfametric  progression,  in  all  the  different  types  of  soil. 

"The  four  years'  data  obtained  on  the  temperature  of  sand  to  which  was 
added  difPerent  percentages  of  organic  matter  (peat)  showed  that  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  all  these  soils  had  approximately  the  same  degree  of 
average  temperature,  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  it  varied  somewhat. 
During  the  latter  months  the  sand  which  received  no  organic  matter  and  had  a 
white  colored  surface  and  the  peat  had  about  the  same  and  lower  average  tem- 
perature than  the  other  soils  which  were  treated  with  various  percentages  of 
peat  .  .  .  The  amplitude  of  temperature  at  the  3-  and  5-in.  depths  was  high, 
but  approximately  of  equal  degree  in  all  the  treated  and  untreated  soils,  but 
comparatively  low  in  the  peat  .  .  . 

"The  uncultivated  soil  had  practically  the  same  or  only  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree  higher  temperature  during  the  spring  months  than  the  cultivated  and 
only  about  1*  higher  during  the  summer  months.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
months  there  was  hardly  any  difPere*'^.  There  did  exist,  however,  a  very 
marked  dlDference  in  average  temperature  between  the  two  bare  soilsHind  on& 
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covered  with  growing  vegetation.  .  .  .  Immediately  upon  the  commencement  oC 
growth  of  the  vegetation  the  temperature  of  the  sod  or  grass  land  became 
decidedly  lower  than  that  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soil.  The  maxi- 
mum difference  [was]  reached  in  June  and  July,  when  the  sod  soil  at  the  7-in. 
depth,  for  instance,  [was]  about  6*  colder  than  the  bare  soils.  This  differenoe* 
however,  [became]  smaller  and  smaller,  so  that  by  S^tember  it  entlr^  disap- 
peared, and  by  October  the  order  [was]  reversed;  the  bare  plats  [became] 
colder  and  the  sod  warmer.  The  latter  continued  to  have  a  higher  temperature 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months.  .  .  . 

"  In  exceptionally  cold  weather  the  soil  covered  with  vegetation  and  a  layer 
of  snow  had  25*"  higher  temperature  than  a  bare  soil  at  3-ln.  depth.  Gntaln 
topographic  positions  have  a  marked  controlling  influence  upon  the  soli  t^nper- 
ature.  A  southern  exposure  had  about  2*"  higher  average  temperature  than  a 
northern  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  both  locations  were  equally  warm.  The  soil  temperature  at  a  riyer 
bank  was  far  below  that  of  the  south  and  north  slope  during  the  ^ring  and 
summer  months,  but  slightly  higher  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The 
marked  influence  of  the  slant  of  the  surface  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
sun  on  the  soil  temperature  is  manifested  on  a  cultivated  soil  with  very  lumpy 
and  uneven  surface.  The  sides  of  the  lumps  or  dead  furrows  facing  the  son 
In  the  morning  had  a  higher  temperature  than  those  shaded." 

Fundamental  interrelationshipB  between  certain  soluble  salts  and  soil 
Shabp  (Univ.  Col,  Pubs.  Agr.  fifci.,  1  (1916),  No,  10,  pp,  t91-9S9, 
was  found  in  cylinder  experiments  that  clay  loam  soil,  exposed  to 
natural  conditions  and  to  which  surface  applications  of  solutions  of  sodium 
chlorid,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  had  been  made,  became  very  Impervious  to 
water,  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  manifested  the  characteristics  of  a  high  degree 
of  diffusion.  Laboratory  studies  showed  that  the  salts  had  moved  downward 
into  the  lower  layers  of  soil  and  that  only  the  surface  soil  was  affected. 

"The  deflocculated  condition  resulting  from  adding  certain  salts  to  and 
subsequently  washing  them  from  soils  can  be  reproduced  in  the  laboratory. 
The  deflocculation  of  soils  [so]  treated  ...  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
leaching  of  the  Nad  and  NaiSO«  down  into  the  lower  layers  of  soil  by  water. 
In  the  case  of  NasCOt  the  leaching  process  Is  not  so  essential  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  soil  colloids.  The  addition  of  KaOl,  NasS04,  and  NaiGOa  to  the  soil  when 
followed  with  applications  of  water  was  particularly  effective  in  diminishing 
the  rate  of  percolation  through  the  soil  so  treated.  KaCl  and  NaiSOi  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  soil  increased  the  rate  of  percolation,  except  w^hen  a  com- 
paratively dilute  solution  of  NaCl  was  slowly  passed  through  the  soil  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

"The  soil  treated  with  NaCl,  NaOH,  NaiCO.  and  other  salts,  followed  by 
leaching  with  water,  yields  a  suspension  in  water  containing  approximately  ten 
times  as  much  solid  matter  as  the  same  soil  washed  with  water  only.  A  real 
diffusion  in  such  salt-treated  soils  seems  evident  The  soil  once  diffused  by 
washing  out  added  NaCl  requires  considerably  more  salt  to  completely  flocculate 
it,  than  does  the  water-washed  soil.  Likewise  the  injured  physical  condition 
of  such  soils  is  not  readily  repaired  by  a  second  addition  of  NaOl. 

"The  portion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  known  as  humus  has  little 
or  no  connection  with  the  appearance  of  diffusion  In  salt-treated,  water-washed 
soils.  The  diffusion  in  soils  treated  as  described  above  seems  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  direct  addition  of  sodium  to  or  with  the  absorption  of  sodium 
by  the  soil,  thereby  producing  a  new  silicate  complex  of  a  colloidal  character  in 
the  soil  .  .  .  [which]  is  formed  simultaneously  with  the  interchange  of  ions 
occurring  between  the  salt  and  the  soil.    The  washing  process  series,  in  the  case 
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Of  neutral  salts,  to  remove  flocculating  agents.  The  loss  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium from  the  soil  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the  flocculation  appearing  in 
salt-treated,  water-washed  soils  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  measure  of  the 
absorbed  sodium.  The  presence  of  the  OH-ion  does  not  seem  to  be  an  essential 
factor  in  the  diffusion  of  salt-treated,  water-washed  soils.  Na«OOs  and  NaOH 
produce  markedly  different  effects  on  suspensions  of  the  soil.  The  add  ion  of 
tbe  salt  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  deflocculation  phenomena  following 
the  washing  out  of  salts  from  soils.  Sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  seem 
to  produce  the  colloidal  silicate  complex  when  salts  of  these  metals  are  applied 
to  soils,  while  calcium  does  not  Dilute  solutions  of  acids  and  salts  possess  floc- 
culating powers  on  suspensions  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  essential  in  every  case  to 
wash  all  of  the  salt  out  in  order  to  bring  about  diffusion.*' 

How  much  plant  food  is  removed  from  soils  by  crops  and  drainage 
wmterP  H.  von  Feujtzen  {Sventka  Mo8$kulturfdr.  Tidskr.,  29  (1915),  No.  S, 
pp.  19S-210,  fig.  1 ) . — Lyslmeter  experiments  on  swamp  soil  and  so-called  white- 
moss  soil  are  rQ>orted,  which  showed  that  the  losses  of  nutritive  constituents  in 
drainage  water  were  much  smaller  in  pastures  than  in  cereal  fields  and  were 
greater  in  swamp  than  in  white-moss  soil. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  hay  from  the  two  soils  also  differed.  The 
swamp  hay  contained  more  potassium,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  than  the 
white-moss  soil  hay,  both  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats.  The  lime  content 
was  greater  in  the  hay  from  the  limed  white-moss  soil. 

White-moss  soil,  when  completely  fertilized,  became  enriched  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  but  lost  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water.  Swamp  soil,  when  com- 
pletely fertilized,  retained  phosphoric  acid  but  lost  potash  and  nitrogen.  The 
percentage  composition  of  the  soil  was,  however,  but  little  affected. 

Calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium  in  the  drainage  water  from 
limed  and  unlimed  soil,  T.  L.  Lyon  and  J.  A.  Bizzell  {Jour.  Amer.  Soo. 
Agron.,  8  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  81-87). — ^Experiments  conducted  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity with  limed  and  unlimed  clay-loam  soil,  growing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  timothy, 
and  clover,  are  reported,  in  which  the  drainage  water  resulting  from  natural 
rainfall  was  analyzed  twice  yearly  for  five  years. 

It  was  found  that  "of  the  bases,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium, 
the  last  named  is  most  firmly  held  in  the  soil  used.  ...  An  application  of 
burned  lime  corresponding  to  the  lime  requirement  of  the  surface  foot  of  soil 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  potassium 
present  in  the  drainage  water,  [and]  did  not  result  in  any  greater  quantity  of 
potassium  in  the  crops  raised  on  the  limed  soil  than  in  those  that  grew  on  the 
soil  that  received  no  lime.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  .  .  .  there  was  no 
liberation  of  potassium  effected  by  the  lime  treatment  Magnesium  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four\bases  that  appeared  in  larger  quantity  in  the  drainage  from  the 
limed  than  from  the  unlimed  soil.  The  calcium-magnesium  ratio  is  much 
broader  in  the  drainage  water  from  this  soil  than  in  the  soil  itself.  The  effect 
of  an  annual  application  of  potassium  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre 
was  to  increase  materialljr^  the  quantity  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  drain- 
age water,  but  not  to  increase  the  quantity  of  potassium.  The  sum  total 
quantity  of  the  bases  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium  was  less  in 
the  drainage  water  of  the  soil  that  received  an  application  of  lime  than  in 
the  wnter  from  the  unlimed  soil." 

The  loss  of  sulphur  in  drainage  water,  T.  L.  Lyon  and  J.  A.  Bizzell 
(Jour.  Amer.  Boc.  Agron.,  8  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  88-di).— Experiments  conducted 
at  Cornell  University  on  a  day  loam  soil  growing  five  crops,  in  which  the 
drainage  water  for  four  years  was  analyzed  for  sulphates,  are  reported. 
-16 3 
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It  was  found  that  "the  anlphnr  removed  in  the  drains^  water  from  an 
unplanted,  nnllmed  soil  that  had  received  some  farm  manure  bat  no  commerdai 
fertilizer  amounted  to  44  lbs.  per  acre  annually.  The  application  of  lime  In- 
creased the  quantity  of  sulphur  removed  by  the  drainage  water.  Soil  on  ^^ildi 
crops  were  grown  lost  less  sulphur  in  the  drainage  water  than  did  unplanted 
soil  when  otherwise  similarly  treated.  The  annual  application  of  sulphate  of 
potash  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  markedly  increased  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur in  the  drainage  water.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  sulphur  aK>lled 
annually  as  sulphate  of  potash  was  removed  in  the  drainage  water.'* 

Physicochemical  studies  of  aoUe. — ^IV,  The  cause  of  the  fixation  of  phos- 
phoric add  by  the  soil,  U.  PaATOZX>NGO  (Staz,  Bper.  Agr.  liaX.,  48  (1915),  Kos, 
5-7,  pp,  457-^490,  flff8.  t;  db9,  in  Chem,  Zenthl,  1915,  TI,  No.  17.  p.  917).— Ck»- 
tinuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  R,  35,  p.  21),  experiments  with  loose  alluvial 
soils,  alluvial  clay,  humus  soil,  and  calcareous  day  soils  and  monobasic  phos- 
phates are  reported.  The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  fixation  of 
phosphoric  acid  can  be  attributed  to  absorption  processes  by  positively  charged 
soil  colloids,  mainly  the  hydroxlds  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese,  and  also 
to  chemical  fixation  by  caldum  salts. 

The  oxidizing  power  of  soils,  F.  G.  GKBaoETSEN  (AroK  SuikerinduB.  Nederland. 
Indie,  2S  {191S),No.  21,  pp.  89S-^7,  flff9.  t;  Meded,  ProefstaL  JavorSvikerindns^ 
5  {1915),  No.  11,  pp.  317-^91,  fiff$.  2;  abs.  if»  Chem.  Abs.,  10  {1916),  No.  4f  P-  SOS; 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  {Romel,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Disease*,  6  (1915)^ 
No.  12,  pp.  158S,  1584;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  35  {1916),  No.  6,  p.  572).— In 
tests  with  19  cane  soils  having  normal  oxidizing  power,  it  was  found  that  when 
tested  before  and  after  sterilization  the  amount  of  iodin  liberated  by  the  soils 
from  1  per  cent  potassium  iodid  solution  decreased  noticeably.  This  is  taken 
to  indicate  that  "  in  case  soils  have  an  oxidizing  power  it  is  at  least  partly  due 
to  oxidases."  In  six  cases  where  the  stand  of  cane  was  good  from  120  to  354 
mg.  of  iodin  were  liberated  by  100  gm.  of  soil ;  in  three  cases  where  the  stand 
was  fair  to  modontely  poor  from  79  to  1S4  mg.  were  liberated ;  and  in  eleven 
cases  where  the  stand  was  bad  there  was  no  iodin  liberated  in  eight  cases  and 
up  to  47  mg.  in  the  others.  "  The  amount  of  gaseous  oxygen  necessary  to  lib- 
erate the  average  amount  of  iodin  would  amount  to  80  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
pore  space  in  a  heavy  day  soil.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  poor  stand  of 
cane  on  strongly  reducing  soils  is  due  to  lack  of  oxygen  at  the  root  tip." 

A  method  of  determining  the  oxidizing  power  of  soil  by  means  of  potassium 
iodid  solution  is  described. 

The  prindples  of  crop  production,  E.  J.  Russell  {Jowr.  Chem.  Soc.  ILon- 
don},  107  {1915),  No.  6S8,  pp.  18S8-1858,  pi.  1,  figs.  9;  abs.  if»  Nature  {London^ 
96  {1916),  No.  2412,  pp.  579^88,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  work  by  the 
author  and  others  in  which  the  main  factors  influencing  crop  production  are 
discussed,  spedal  attention  being  drawn  to  the  so-called  limiting  factor. 

Soil  survey  of  Walker  County,  Alabama,  J.  O.  Veatch,  A.  M.  O'Neal,  Jb., 
and  J.  F.  Stboxtd  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils, 
1915,  pp.  80,  fig.  1,  map  1).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  issued  July  31,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  510,720 
acres  in  northwestern  Alabama,  the  surface  of  which  is  prevaUingly  undulating 
to  hilly,  with  smaU  areas  of  extremely  rough  and  broken  country. 

**  The  soils  of  the  greater  part  of  the  county  are  residual  In  origin,  and  are 
derived  from  shales  and  fine-grained  sandstones.  Tbe  silt  loam  and  fine  sandy 
loam  types  of  soil  predominate.  The  soils  are  generally  wdl  drained  and  easily 
tiUed.**  Exclusive  of  steep  broken  land,  12  soil  types  of  8  series  are  mapped, 
of  which  the  Dekalb  very  fine  sandy  loam,  shale  loam,  and  silt  loam,  and  the 
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Hjux»vllle  sUt  loam  cover  27^  21.5,  11,  and  14^  per  cent  of  ^e  area,  respec- 

Soil  survey  of  Pennington  Connty,  Minnesota,  W.  G.  Smith,  N.  M.  Kibk, 
and  F.  Wasd  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Advatice  SheeU  Field  Operationa  Bur.  Sous, 
1914,  PP'  ^f  pl'  If  ftff'  i).— Tids  survey  issued  Jidy  15,  1916,  deals  with  the 
soils  of  an  area  of  388,480  acres  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  the  surface  of  which 
IB  mainly  level  to  undulating,  with  a  general  slope  toward  the  southwest 
"The  natural  drainage  of  the  county  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  must  be 
assisted  by  artificial  means.'* 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  of  glacial  origin.  Including  peat,  9  soil  types  of 
3  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Fargo  day  loam,  Fargo  loam,  peat,  and 
Benoit  loam  cover  S6.4,  17.3,  17.1,  and  14.5  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

The  chemical  composition  of  some  Minnesota  peat  soils,  DiiF.  Hunoebtobd 
{Jour,  Atner.  Peat  8oc.,  9  {1916),  No,  2,  pp,  74^i). — ^Analyses  made  at  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  of  28  samples  of  peat,  10  of  which  were  from  the 
muskeg  type  and  18  from  the  grass  peat,  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  muskeg  peat,  in  general,  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
than  the  grass  peat,  this  averaging  86.84  per  cent  in  the  former  and  73.71  per 
cent  in  the  latter.  The  nitrogen  content  was  higher  in  the  grass  than  in  the 
muskeg  peats,  the  former  containing  an  average  of  1.874  per  cent  and  the  latter 
of  2.569  per  cent  The  percentages  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and  i)otash  were  also 
somewhat  higher  in  the  grass  than  in  the  muskeg  peats. 

The  greatest  difference  in  composition  between  the  muskeg  and  the  grass  peat 
was  found  in  tfa^r  lime  content,  although  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  amount  present  in  different  samples  of  both  types.  The  muskeg  contained 
on  the  average  1.287  per  cent  of  lime,  but  different  samples  varied  from  0.25 
per  cent  to  5J7  per  cent.  The  grass  peat  contained  8.35  per  cent  as  an  average, 
and  varied  from  1.03  to  14.36  per  cent 

The  analysis  is  taken  to  indicate  that  Minnesota  peat  soils  resemble  but  do 
not  agree  exactly  in  composition  with  those  of  European  countries. 

The  soils  of  Mississippi,  W.  N.  Logan  {MisHiHppi  8ta.  Tech,  Bui,  7  {1916), 
pp.  &f,  pi.  1,  ^«.  15), —Ti^  is  a  revision  and  an  enlargement  of  Technical 
Bulletin  4  of  ttie  station  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  416),  to  which  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
general  properties  of  soil  and  chapters  on  soil  acidity  and  its  correction  and 
on  geological  formations  from  which  the  soils  were  derived  have  been  added. 

Soil  survey  of  Dunklin  County,  Missouri,  A.  T.  Sweet,  B.  W.  Tellmaw, 
H.  H.  Kbtjsekopf,  C.  E.  Deasdobff,  W.  L  Watkins,  and  B.  W.  Knoble  {U.  8, 
Dept,  Agr.,  Advaince  8heeU  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  19U,  pp,  47,  pis,  S,  fig, 
1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  and  issued  August  8,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  343,040 
acres  in  southeastern  Missouri  which  consists  topographically  of  hill  lands, 
bench  lands,  incduding  sandy  ridges  and  glade  lands,  and  low  bottom  lands 
subject  to  overflow. 

"  Nearly  all  parts  of  Dunklin  County  have  been  drained  directly  or  at  least 
greatly  benefited  through  the  drainage  of  low-lying  adjacent  areas.  .  .  .  The 
most  Important  soils  .  .  .  are  the  sandy  terrace  or  '  sand-ridge '  soils." 

Twenty-four  soil  types  of  nine  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Sharkey  day 
and  the  Llntonla  fine  sandy  loam  and  fine  sand  cover  21.1,  15.2,  and  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Boger  Mills  County,  Oklahoma,  J.  A.  Kerr,  J.  H.  Agee,  and 
B.  O.  Haix  {U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur,  Soils,  19H, 
pp.  S2,  flg.  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  issued  July  11,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils 
of  an  area  of  726,400  acres  in  tbe  Great  Plains  region  in  western  Oklahoma. 
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The  surface  consists  of  a  high  rolling  plain,  deeply  dissected  Xfj  flowing  i 
The  topography  of  the  plain  is  undulating  to  gently  rolling,  while  that  of  tlie 
lowland  is  hilly.  Including  rongh  broken  land  and  done  sand,  22  soil  types  of 
eight  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Vernon  clay  loam  and  very  fine  sandy 
loam  cover  19  and  9.2  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively,  rough  broken  land  11,8, 
and  the  Richfield  fine  sandy  loam  10.1  per  cent 

Soil  survey  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  B.  D.  Gilbebt,  W.  B.  Cobb, 
E.  L.  MoFFTTT,  and  J.  F.  Cox  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  OpenUioms 
Bur.  SoilSy  1914,  PP'  70,  fig.  i,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  'wttb 
the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station  and  issued  July  21,  1916,  deals  with  tlie 
soils  of  an  area  of  602,240  acres  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  which  **  consists 
of  a  central  valley  or  lowland  occupying  about  50  per  cent  of  Its  total  aresi, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  highland,  except  where  narrow  belts  of  the  lowlajid 
project  from  the  main  area  and  extend  to  or  beyond  the  county  line."  The 
phonal  drainage  is  mature  and  complete. 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  residual  and  alluvial  in  origin  and  the  loams  and 
silt  ]oams  predominate,  including  rough  stony  land  and  meadow.  Thirty-'Slx 
soil  types  of  17  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Hagerstown  silt  loam  and  the 
Manor  loam  cover  24  and  20.6  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Brasos  County,  Texas,  J.  O.  Veatch  and  C.  S.  Waldbop 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1914,  PP-  S3, 
fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station  and  issued  July  10, 1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  369,920  acres 
in  east-central  Texas  lying  in  the  Oulf  Coastal  Plain.  The  topography  is  level 
to  gently  rolling  and  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  well  drained. 

The  county  *'  embraces  a  rather  wide  range  of  soils,  having  peculiar  diifer- 
ences  in  texture,  structure,  drainage,  or  other  characteristics,  which  .  .  .  aftect 
in  some  degree  crop  yi^ds  and  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  cultivation.  .  .  .  Two 
general  groups  are  recognized,  (1)  the  ui^and  soils  and  (2)  the  bottom  land 
and  terrace  soils.  The  upland  soils  ar^  mainly  derived  from  underlying  sedi* 
mentary  deposits.  The  bottom  and  terrace  soils  are  alluvlaL"  Thirty  soil  types 
of  13  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Lufkin  and  Susquehanna  fine  sandy  loams 
cover  40.3  and  11.3  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  bacteriology,  C.  M.  Htttchinson  (Rpt  Agr.  Research  Inst,  and  Col. 
Pusa,  1914-15,  pp.  79-^;  Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Sci.  Advice  India,  1914r-15,  pp.  110^ 
iitf).— <3ontinuing  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  513),  it  was  found 
in  studies  of  bacteriotoxins  in  soils  that  "  the  inliibition  of  nitrification  occar- 
ring  in  soils  under  water-logged  or  semianaerobic  conditions  was  not  due  merely 
to  lack  of  oxygen  required  for  formation  of  the  completely  oxidised  product,  but 
to  the  action  of  toxins  resulting  from  the  activity  of  certain  classes  of  bacteria 
which  rapidly  multiply  under  these  conditions.  ...  It  was  found  that  such 
toxins  result  from  decomposition  of  organic  nitrogen  compounds  by  bacterial 
action  under  semianaerobic  conditions,  and  further  proof  that  the  inhibition  of 
nitrification  is  not  due  merely  to  shortage  of  oxygen  was  afforded  by  the  obser- 
vation that,  with  the  same  air  supply  as  was  sufficient  for  complete  nitrification 
of  ammonium  sulphate  in  soil,  nitrification  of  oil  cake  containing  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  was  completely  Inhibited.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  found  in  actual  practice  in  the  field  that  germination  in  a  soil  which 
had  been  water-logged  was  interfered  with  and  that  the  ensuing  crop  vras  con- 
sequently poor,  nor  was  this  remedied  by  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  although 
the  use  of  superphosphate  was  successful.  Laboratory  experiments  showed  that 
rapid  reduction  of  nitrate  takes  place  in  water-logged  soil,  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrite  being  formed.  ...    It  was  found  in  the  laboratory  that  superpho^hate 
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liad  a  neutralizing  action  upon  the  toxicity  to  bacteria  of  extracts  of  certain 
soils,  and  this  was  traced  to  the  free  add.  .  . . 

<*Ammonification  proceeded  at  the  normal  rate  in  soil  under  semianaeroblc 
conditions  and  was  apparently  not  Interfered  with  by  the  bacteriotoxins  pro- 
duced, although  the  activity  of  such  ammonifiers  as  BaoOlua  mycoides  is  actu- 
ally lowered  by  the  presence  of  B.  X.  This  latter  organism  does  not  appear  to 
be  universally  present  in  soils.  No  concentration  of  ammonia  above  that  in  the 
aerated  control  was  found,  nor  was  this  gas  given  ofT  by  the  anaerobic  soiL" 

In  a  special  experiment  to  test  the  action  of  the  carbon  dioxid  formed  in  soil 
by  bacterial  action  upon  nitrification  in  that  soil,  it  was  found  that  *'  under  par- 
tially anaerobic  conditions  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxid  produced  no  effect  upon 
nitrification  in  soil,  either  of  oil  c&ke  or  of  ammonium  sulphate.  .  .  .  Ck>mplete 
nitrification  of  ammonium  sulphate  took  place  under  semianaeroblc  conditions 
In  which  no  nitrification  of  oil  cake  occurred.  .  .  . 

**  It  was  found  that  salts  of  some  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  copper,  had  a 
decided  influence  in  neutralizing  the  toxic  action  toward  seedlings  of  extracts 
of  sons  kept  under  anaerobic  conditions." 

In  studies  of  nitrification  '*  grass  has  been  found  to  prevent  entirely  accumu- 
lation of  nitrate  in  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing.  .  .  .  The  optimum  amount 
of  organic  matter  as  oil  cake  containing  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  for  nitrification 
in  Pusa  soil  was  found  to  be  about  1  per  cent  of  soil  weight  . .  .  The  effect  of 
temperature  on  nitrification  in  Pusa  soil  was  tested,  the  optimum  being  found  to 
be  near  SS""  G.  (95''  F.).  No  nitrate  was  formed  at  40%  nor  did  nitrification 
take  place  in  soil  which  had  been  kept  at  40"*,  when  its  temperature  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  80°." 

Experiments  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  rise  and  sudden  fall  of  the  rate  of 
carbon  dioxid  evolution  when  solid  bacterial  foodstuffs  are  added  to  live  soil 
indicated  that  this  result  "was  due  in  part  to  auto-intoxication  by  the  soil 
bacteria  and  in  part  to  the  purely  physical  facts  of  the  case." 

The  progress  of  green-manuring  experiments  and  studies  of  Azotobacter,  to 
be  reported  on  elsewhere  later,  is  also  noted. 

The  Kumlflcation  of  the  constituents  of  plant  organisms  and  the  effect  of 
natural  agents  upon  it,  A.  Tbusov  (Trouseff)  {Selsk.  Khoz.  i  LQsov.,  247 
{1915),  Apr.,  pp.  576-^05;  ab9,  in  Iniemat,  Inst.  Afpr,  [Rwne\,  Mo,  Bui,  Affr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  DUeases,  6  {1915),  No,  11,  pp.  145S,  i-^4).— Separate  studies 
of  the  processes  of  decomposition  of  the  different  constituents  of  plant  organ- 
isms and  of  various  mixtures  of  these  constituents.  Including  carbohydrates 
with  proteins,  fats,  pigments,  tannic  and  encrusting  bodies,  gums,  glucosids, 
and  organic  acids,  are  reported  in  an  effort  to  tlirow  light  on  the  genesis  of 
humus.  Decomposition  was  studied  both  as  it  occurs  on  the  soil  surface  and 
within  the  soil. 

It  was  found  that  *'  lignln,  proteins,  starch,  chlorophyll,  tannic  bodies,  phlo- 
baphenes,  some  fats,  and  gums  are  the  direct  sources  of  the  humus  formed 
from  plant  residues  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Cellulose,  hemicellulose,  mono- 
naocharlds  and  disaccharids,  glucosids,  and  organic  acids  (including  amido- 
adds)  do  not  give  rise  to  humus  under  these  circumstances.  In  view  of  the 
considerable  amount  of  proteins  contained  in  bacteria,  the  possibility  of  the 
transformation  of  the  bodies  of  bacteria  into  humus  may  be  admitted.  In  the 
case  of  fungi  this  transformation  has  been  confirmed.  .  .  . 

"All  the  organic  constituents  utilized  by  micro-organisms  for  their  nutrition 
may,  by  means  of  their  bodies  containing  nitrogen,  become  indirect  sources  of 
humus.  Typical  black  humus  is  rapidly  formed  only  when  ail  of  the  f ollowinf 
constituents  togeth^  take  part  in  its  formation:  Lignin,  proteins,  pigments, 
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and  tannins.  In  a  greater  length  of  time  It  may  also  be  formed  by  tbe  mtxtnre 
of  lignin  and  proteins  and  also  by  the  latter  alone.  A  certain  correlation  is 
observed  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  formation  of  homns.  In  that  in 
natural  surroundings  humiflcation  is  restricted  to  those  organic  bodies  whidi 
readily  undergo  a  similar  transformation  under  the  influoice  of  yery  audUt 
chemical  agents.  Humus  can  not  be  always  identical  in  its  diemical  composi- 
tion, but  must  contain  the  decomposition  products  of  lignin,  proteins,  plgnaents, 
tannic  substances,  etc." 

Humus  acids  in  the  li^ht  of  the  results  of  recent  investiiratioiLS,  EL  GmxT 
{Intemat  Mitt.  Bodenk.,  S  {1915),  Not.  S,  pp.  2S2-247;  4.  PP-  W-^SS;  abs.  m 
Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  tS  (1915),  No.  77,  ReferaterUeil,  p.  187).— The  author 
reviews  the  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  and  reports  the  results  of 
new  experiments  on  the  degree  of  acidity  of  dlfFerent  substances,  including 
dopplerite  and  beech  leaves. 

A  comparison  of  the  acidity  of  the  substances  before  and  after  extraction  of 
the  bases  showed  evidences  of  the  action  of  colloids.  The  results  are  taken  to 
indicate  that  all  plants  contribute  to  the  acidity  of  humus.  No  direct  relation 
was  found  between  the  acid  content  of  moor  substances  and  the  process  of  peat 
formation.  The  acidity  stood  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  plant  food  content 
The  natural  humus  acids  were  found  to  form  neither  soluble  alkali  nor  in- 
soluble lime  salts.  It  is  thought  that  the  previously  formed  humus  adds  in 
living  sphagnum  are  identical  with  the  so-called  humus  acids. 

Report  on  experiments  with  bacterised  peat  or  humogen,  F.  J.  GHmBNDEN 
{Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.,  41  {1915),  No.  «,  pp.  S05S26,  figs.  «).— Five  series  of  pot 
and  plat  experiments  are  reported.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  the  influence 
of  additions  of  bacterized  peat  on  the  growth  of  various  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  was  found  that  plant  growth  was  greatly  and  uniformly  increased  by 
bacterized  peat  in  the  indoor  pot  experiments,  in  whidi  the  material  was  used 
at  rates  of  1  part  of  peat  to  1,  3,  and  7  parts  of  soil  and  the  soil  was  watered 
with  a  bacterized  peat  extract  Much  less  favorable  results  were  obtained  in 
the  outdoor  plat  experiments.  In  comparative  lots  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure 
per  acre  gave  better  results  than  1  ton  of  bacterized  peat  The  full  results  were 
obtained  from  the  use  of  peat  only  when  the  supply  of  water  was  abundant 
**  Tbe  results  on  the  whole  show  that  when  prepared  under  the  best  conditions 
bacterized  peat  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  very  effective  manure.** 

The  effects  of  radio-active  ores  and  residues  on  plant  life,  M.  H.  F.  Sitttok 
{Reading,  Eng.:  SutUm  d  Sons,  1915,  Bui.  7,  pp.  20,  figs.  9).— This  is  a  rq>ort 
of  a  second  series  of  experiments  conducted  during  1915,  in  which  the  results  of 
the  1914  experiments  (El  S.  R.,  34,  p.  821)  are  reviewed  and  the  results  obtained 
with  nine  different  radio-active  materials  when  used  on  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  carrots,  vegetable  marrows,  and  spinach  beets,  and  on 
fruit,  roots,  foliage,  and  bulbs  are  reported. 

"The  experiments  Indicate  no  more  hope  of  the  successful  employmmt  of 
radium  as  an  aid  to  either  horticulture  or  agriculture  than  did  the  trials  carried 
out  in  1914.**  It  is  considered  conclusive  that  the  fiirmer  and  gardener  need 
look  for  no  material  benefit  from  radium,  the  chief  result  having  been  to  em- 
phasize the  value  of  barnyard  manure  and  complete  artificial  fMllizers. 

Experiments  with  green  manures  and  green  manuring  on  sandy  and  white 
moss  soils  at  Flahult,  H.  von  Feeutzen  {Svenska  Mosshulturfor.  Tidshr.,  f9 
{1915),  No.  4-^,  pp.  S26-SS8,  figs.  5).--Bxperiments  on  the  reclamation  of  sandy 
and  white  moss  soils  deficient  in  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen,  and  having  a 
low  moisture  retaining  capacity  are  reported.  The  rotation  included  rye,  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  and  different  legumes. 
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Blue  lupines  gave  the  moet  favorable  results,  being  better  tban  yeUow  lupines. 
Alfalfa  appeared  to  be  a  failure  as  a  green  manure  on  these  soils.  The  data 
from  several  years'  experiments  are  reported  in  tabular  form. 

The  displacement  by  water  of  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  material  con- 
tained in  leaves,  G.  AndbA  {Bui,  Soc.  Chim,  France,  4.  %er.,  27  {1915),  No.  23, 
pp,  429-441;  a&<.  tn  Chem.  Ahs.,  10  {1916),  No.  6,  p.  796).— Bxperiments  with 
chestnut  leaves  are  reported. 

Analyses  of  100  leaves  on  October  17  and  of  100  more  on  the  following  April 
21,  which  had  wintered  on  the  ground,  showed  a  loss  of  7JS  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen,  67.4  per  cent  of  tlie  phosphoric  acid,  and  87.7  per  cent  of  the  potash. 
Dead  leaves  after  wintering  in  piles  on  the  ground  were  found  to  contain  about 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  about  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a 
good  farm  manure.    The  nitrogen  did  not  nitrify  as  readily  as  that  of  manure. 

To  determine  the  influence  of  water  alone,  leaves  were  covered  with  water 
together  with  a  few  drops  of  formalin.  The  solution  was  decanted,  replaced  by 
more  water,  and  the  solutions  analyzed.  The  last  portion,  after  265  days  ex- 
traction, contained  6.27  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  74.14  per  cent  of  the  total 
phosphoric  acid,  and  94.58  per  cent  of  the  potash.  This  is  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  leaves  exists  as  a  protein  which  does  not  readily  hy- 
drolyze.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  younger  the  leaf,  the  larger  were  the 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  extracted  in  the  first  week. 

The  same  experiments  were  conducted  with  reference  to  sulphur,  lime,  and 
magnesia  contoit  After  immersion  for  one  month  in  water  it  was  found  that 
56.8  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur,  50.72  per  cent  of  the  magnesia,  and  only 
20.03  per  cent  of  the  lime  were  displaced. 

Beport  on  ten  years'  experiments  with  sewaere  fertilisers,  Kuhnsbt  {Mitt 
Deut.  Landw.  OeaeU.,  SI  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  253-258) .--Fl^d  experiments  on 
several  different  German  experimental  fields  of  swampy  sand  soil  with  cabbages, 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  clover  to  determine  the  fertilizing  value  of  stable 
manure,  peat  and  sewage  mixture,  and  soil  and  sewage  mixture  when  applied 
in  amounts  of  about  22  tons,  18  tons,  and  13  tons  per  acre  are  reported.  The 
peat  and  sewage  mixture  used  in  one  case  contained  0.44  per  cent  total  nitrogen, 
0.23  per  cent  water-soluble  phosphoric  add,  and  0.35  per  cent  potash ;  and  in  a 
second  case  0.65  per  cent  total  nitrogen,  0.28  per  cent  water-soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  and  0.31  per  cent  potash.  The  soil  and  sewage  mixture  used  contained 
0.39  per  cent  total  nitrogen,  0.01  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.14  per 
cent  potaslL 

In  all  cases  the  plats  treated  with  sewage  fertilizers  produced  an  increase  in 
crop  over  the  unfertilized  plats,  in  some  cases  exceeded  the  plats  fertilized  with 
stable  manure,  and  gave  on  the  average  as  good  results  as  plats  receiving  com- 
plete artificial  fertilization.  It  is  considered  inadvisable  and  improfitable  to 
use  raw  sewage  for  a  fertilizer.  Mixing  with  peat  or  earth  in  amounts  double 
the  amounts  of  sewage  used  was  found  to  be  a  better  practice. 

Solubility  of  plant-food  elements  as  modified  by  fertilizers,  G.  A.  Jensxn 
{Jour.  Amcr.  80c.  Agron,,  8  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  i00-i(>5).— Continuing  previous 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  321),  experiments  on  a  field  of  sandy  loam  soil,  support- 
ing a  growth  of  sugar  beets  but  which  had  previously  been  in  alfalfa  for  several 
years  are  reported,  showing  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  water-soluble  nutritive 
constituents  in  the  soil  and  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  amounts  of  the 
various  elements  recovered.  The  fertilizers  w^e  applied  at  the  following  rates 
per  acre :  "  Nothing ;  nitrate  of  soda,  300  lbs.  at  time  of  planting  and  300  lbs. 
when  the  beets  were  thinned ;  calcium  cyanamid,  500  lbs. ;  superphosphate,  500 
lbs.;  bone  meal,  500  lbs.;  factory  waste  lime,  15  tons;  composted  manure,  14 
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tons ;  ordinary  dry  yard  manure,  14  tons ;  and  yard  manure,  14  tons  plus  90O 
ll>8.  ammonium  sulphate." 

It  was  found  that  "the  plats  receiving  composted  manure  showed  neartjr 
twice  as  much  water-soluble  potash  in  the  surface  foot  as  any  of  the  other  plats. 
The  seasonal  averages  of  this  element  were  not  Influenced  by  any  other  fertiliKr 
treatment  There  was  a  general  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water-eolnMe 
potash  from  the  middle  of  May  till  about  the  middle  of  July.  After  that  time, 
the  quantity  increased  to  approximately  the  amount  found  earlier  in  the  season. 

"  Plats  receiving  nitrate,  superphosphate,  and  omiposted  manure  all  showed 
less  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  than  the  check&  None  of  the  fertUiaer  treat- 
ments  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  water-soluble  phosphates,  though  cyvoMr- 
mid,  bone  meal,  and  manure  plus  ammonium  sulphate  caused  a  small  increase. 
The  variation  in  water-soluble  phosphorus  from  week  to  week  was  less  than  that 
of  any  other  element  measured. 

'*  Taking  account  of  the  sulphur  added  in  the  various  fertilizers,  none  of  the 
treatments  apparently  had  any  marked  influence  in  rendering  the  sulphates  in 
the  soil  more  soluble  in  water.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  soluble 
sulphates  from  the  early  part  of  the  season  till  the  latter  part  of  July,  corre- 
sponding in  general  to  the  seasonal  decrease  in  soluble  potash. 

"  The  amounts  of  water-soluble  manganese  were  very  small  and  disappeared 
entirely  after  the  middle  of  June.  The  plats  receiving  nitrate,  composted 
manure,  waste  lime,  and  manure  plus  ammonium  sulphate,  showed  the  highest 
manganese  content  It  is  remarked  .  .  .  that  the  sugar  beets  grown  on  plats 
showing  the  highest  amounts  of  water-soluble  manganese  and  sulphur  gave  the 
highest  yields  and  the  most  sugar  per  acre.'* 

New  experiments  on  the  action  of  lime  nitrogen,  A.  Stutzeb  and  W.  Haupt 
{Jour,  Landfo.,  63  (1915),  No,  4,  pp.  S85-^S7 )  .—Fot  experiments  with  oats  and 
white  mustard  on  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  quartz  sand  are 
reported,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
nitrogen  compounds  of  lime  nitrogen  which  were  Insoluble  in  water.  The  resi- 
due resulting  from  treatment  of  lime  nitrogen  with  an  excess  of  water  and  with 
sufllcient  hydrochloric  acid  to  produce  an  add  reaction  in  the  solution  was 
used.  One  kg.  of  lime  nitrogen  yielded  24.1  gm.  of  insoluble  residue  containing 
about  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  This  was  used  in  amounts  equivalent  to  0.8  gni. 
of  nitrogen  per  pot 

It  was  found  that  the  nitrogen  was  well  utilized  by  mustard,  the  utilization 
in  one  case  being  unexpectedly  high.  The  same  results  were  obtained  with 
oats.  These  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  lime  nitrogen 
does  not  decrease  crop  yield. 

Accumulated  fertility  in  grass  land  in  consequenoe  of  phosphatic  manur- 
ing, II,  W.  SoicKEViLiJ!  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr,  [London\,  tt  {1916),  No,  12,  pp.  1201- 
1209,  pi.  i). — In  a  second  report  on  these  experiments  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  831),  it 
was  found  that  "  when  basic  slag  is  used  on  grass  land  the  increase  of  herbage, 
or  of  meat  or  milk,  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  benefits.  Concurrently 
with  such  increase  there  is  improvement  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  The 
extent  of  the  accumulation  of  fertility  dq[>ends  on  the  amount  of  slag  used, 
on  the  period  of  time  during  which  it  acts,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  land 
responds  to  it  .  .  .  The  fertility  that  is  accumulated  seems  to  be  largely  due 
to  nitrogen  stored  up  by  leguminous  plants,  though  increase  in  nonleguminous 
humus  is  probably  not  without  influence.  Residues  of  slag  appear  also  to  play 
some  small  part  in  the  result.** 

The  action  of  potash  fertilization  on  the  water  requirements  of  plants 
and  on  the  water  content  of  soil,  O.  von  Sxblhobst  {Jour.  Landio,,  6S  {1915), 
No,  4,  pp.  345^56).— The  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  is  reviewed  and 
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pot  experiments,  In  which  1  gm.  each  of  kainit  and  a  40  per  cent  potash  salt 

T^^ere  added  to  100  gnt  of  soil,  are  r^wrted. 

The  results  obtained  by  others  and  the  original  experimental  results  are  taken 

to  indicate  that  potash  fertilization  decreases  the  water  requirement  of  plants. 

Potash  fertilization  with  kainit  on  a  large  scale,  however,  does  not  increase  the 

moisture  content  of  soil  in  the  summer  months,  since  the  moisture  absorbed 

from  moist  air  by  the  hygroscopic  salt  is  again  evaporated  from  the  soil  intc 

dry  air. 

The  hygrosoopidty  of  various  potassium  fertilizer  salts,  H.  von  Fkhjtzkm 
{Svenska  Mosskulturfor.  Tidskr.,  ^  {1915),  No.  -M.  PP.  S&^m,  fign,  «).— Ex- 
periments with  kainit  and  20,  S7.  and  40  per  cent  potassium  salts  are  reported. 
Kainit  and  the  20  and  87  per  cent  salts,  after  storage  from  three  to  six 
months  in  sacks,  contained  a  few  lumps,  and  the  40  per  cent  salt  contained  a 
few  lumps  not  passing  the  4  mm.  sieve.  After  nine  months*  storage  in  sacks, 
kainit  was  damp  at  the  top  and  quite  wet  at  the  bottom.  It  formed  one  lump 
which  was,  however,  dry.  The  same  was  observed  with  the  20  per  cent  salt 
The  37  per  cent  salt  stood  in  small  damp  lumps.  The  40  per  cent  salt  stood  in 
even  smaller  lumps,  but  was  all  damp.  In  all  cases  the  sacks  were  wet  and  had 
to  be  cut  open. 

Tests  of  the  availability  of  different  grades  of  ground  limestone,  L.  B. 
Bboughton,  R.  G.  Williams,  and  O.  S.  Frazeb  {Maryland  8ta.  Bill.  19S  {1916), 
pp.  Sl-45). — ^Experiments  on  the  solubility  of  limestone  and  oyster  shells  of 
different  grades  of  fineness  in  water  and  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxld  and 
in  a  soil  solution,  and  experiments  on  ^-acre  plats  of  sandy  loam  soil  to  de- 
termine the  influence  of  different  sizes  of  ground  limestone  and  oyster  shells  on 
wheat  and  crimson  clover,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  **  ground  limestone  and  oyster  shells  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness  vary  in  their  degree  of  solubility  in  water  and  water  charged  with  car- 
bon dioxld  [and  in  soil  solution]  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  material.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  furnish  as  much  soluble  calcium,  by  the  use  of  ground  stone  or 
ground  shells  to  a  soil  as  calcium  oxid  will  furnish,  the  stone  or  shells  must  be 
ground  so  that  at  least  90  per  cent  will  pass  an  80-mesh  sieve.  .  .  .  Ground 
limestone,  when  ground  to  pass  an  80-mesh  sieve,  gives  yields  equal  to  and 
sometimes  greater  than  calcium  oxid." 

It  is  concluded  that  "better  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  calcium  oxid 
(lime)  or  limestone  and  oyster  shells  ground  to  pass  an  80-mesh  sieve  than  by 
using  a  coarser  grade  of  limestone  or  shells.  However,  marked  increases  will 
be  noted  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  coarse  material,  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  fine  material  that  is  found  in  any  limestone  after  it  has  been  ground." 
Tabulated  analyses  of  oommerclal  fertilizers,  W.  Freas  {Perm.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  fm  {1916),  pp.  55). — ^This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  actual  and  guar- 
antied analyses  and  estimated  valuations  of  371  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fer 
tilizing  materials  collected  for  inspection  in  Pennsylvania  from  August  1  to 
December  81,  1915. 

[List  of  fertilizer  and  lime  manufacturers  and  importers  and  their  prod 
ucts]  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui  275  {1916),  pp.  4^)— This  bulletin  contains  a  list 
of  184  fertilizer  and  lime  manufacturers  and  importers  and  licensed  brands  of 
their  products,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Pennsylvania  fertilizer  law. 

The  international  movement  of  fertilizers  and  chemical  products  useful 
to  a^xicalture  {Intemat  Inst.  Agr.  Rome,  Intemat.  Crop  Rpt.  and  Agr.  Statu.. 
7  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  i77-«£i).— This  review,  issued  in  March,  1916,  is  the  fourth 
of  a  series  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  426)  and  gives  figures  for  the  fertilizer  production 
and  trade  for  1913,  1914,  and  1915.  Data  are  also  given  for  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  sulphur  for  the  different  countries  and  for  the  production  of  copner 
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sulphate  in  Europe  and  North  America.  No  flgores  are  given  rdatlng  to  tlie 
production  of  potash  salts  in  Germany,  the  tables  showing  only  those  amoants 
delivered  for  internal  trade  and  export  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  1910. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  raw  phosphate  remained  practically  unchanged  in  tbie 
United  States  during  the  seven  months  ended  with  February,  1915  (prices  are 
not  given  for  superphosphates).  Prices  of  potash  salts  were  prohibitive  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  use  as  fertilizers  during  the  half  year  ended  with  Jan- 
uary, 1916.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  sodium  nitrate  during 
the  same  period.  Prices  of  ammonium  sulphate  fluctuated,  but  were  substan- 
tially the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  half  year. 

A  bibliography  of  445  references  to  recent  literature  on  the  subject  of  fer- 
tilizers is  appended. 

AOBICULTUIIAL  BOTAHT. 

Annual  periodicity  in  plants,  G.  Ij^kon  {Natuno.  Ztschr,  Fortt  «.  Landw^ 
IS  {1915),  No,  ^S,  pp.  85-101). — ^Trom  investigations  discussed  the  author  con- 
cludes that  an  inherent  annual  periodicity  tn  woody  plants  does  not  exist  as 
such,  but  that  this,  as  seen  in  nature,  is  the  result  rather  of  external 
influences  on  the  tree.  The  plant  is  claimed  to  have  the  capability  to  grow 
continuously  under  certain  conditions,  or  under  other  conditions  to  experience 
a  resting  period. 

Bhythmic  alternation  of  growth  and  rest  in  plants,  G.  Laxon  (Biol,  Centbl^ 
55  (1915),  No,  lOy  pp.  401-471) . — ^The  article  above  noted  has  been  followed  up 
with  a  more  extended  discussion  and  bibliography.  The  evidence  is  claimed 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of  periodicity,  like  that  of  the 
plant  itself,  is  d^)endent  principally  upon  the  occurrence  of  external  condi- 
tions favorable  thereto. 

Energy  transformations  during  the  germination  of  wheat  grains,  Lucts  C 
DoYEB  {K,  Akad.  Wetenach,  AfMterdatn,  Proo,  Sect.  8ci.,  17  (1914) ,  pt.  1,  pp. 
62-70). — ^From  investigations  on  germinating  wheat,  the  author  has  concluded 
that  the  loss  of  energy  and  evolution  of  heat  both  show  a  great  increase  dur- 
ing the  germination  of  wheat  grains,  especially  about  the  third  day.  The  evolu- 
tion of  heat  depends  greatly  on  the  surrounding  temperature,  the  optimum  be- 
ing about  35"*  G.  (95'  F.).  The  total  loss  of  energy  during  germination  at 
20**  exceeds  the  loss  of  energy  by  evolution  of  heat  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  influence  of  frost  and  light  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  W.  Kinzel 
(Natuno.  Ztnchr.  Forst  u.  Landto.,  15  (1915),  No.  10,  pp.  455-468) .-—LAteT 
results  are  given  of  experimentation  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  343) 
testing  influences  bearing  on  germination,  particularly  the  effect  of  frost  and 
light  as  shown  by  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  plant  families,  together 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject 

Qermlnation  as  related  to  illumination,  B.  Lehmann  (Ztschr,  Bot.,  7  (1915), 
No.  9,  pp.  560-^80). — ^The  author  has  followed  up  the  contribution  of  Gassner 
(E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  524),  with  a  critical  review  of  recent  literature  on  the  relation 
of  light  to  germination.  Some  experimental  data  in  tabular  form  obtained  re- 
cently by  Ottenwaider  in  connection  wltli  the  author  are  included. 

On  the  mutual  influence  of  phototropic  and  geotrople  reactions  in  plants, 
O.  E.  B.  Bbbmekamp  (K.  Akad.  Wetensch,  AmBterdam,  Versl.  Wis  en  Natuurk. 
Afdeel,  25  (1914-15),  pt.  2,  pp.  1241-1255;  alno  in  ditto,  Proc  Sect.  Sci.,  17 
(1914-15),  pt.  2,  pp.  1278-1291).— The  tests  here  described  refer  to  the  summa- 
tion of  phototropic  and  geotrople  curvatures,  changes  in  the  phototropic  and 
geotrople  reactions  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  changes  in  the  geotrople 
and  phototropic  reactions  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
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It  is  Stated  that  the  reactions  of  Avena  to  gravitational  stimuli  and  to  lig^t 
stlmtilation  of  small  Intensity  do  not  noticeably  influence  each  other.  By  vary- 
iiig  the  duration  and  the  intensity  of  illumination,  modifications  were  produced ; 
namely,  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  currature  and  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
reaction. 

Determinatioii  of  cell  sap  concentration  by  the  freeEing  point  method, 
O.  J.  BOX7YOT7COS  and  M.  M.  McCool  {Jour,  Amer.  Boo,  Agron.,  8  (1916),  No.  1, 
p.  50), — In  the  present  brief  note  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result 
of  the  successful  application  of  the  freezing-point  method  in  a  study  previously 
reported  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  721),  this  method  can  now  be  employed  to  investigate 
many  other  problems.  It  is  stated  that  the  determination  of  the  concentration 
of  the  plant  cell  sap  can  be  accomplished  directly  in  the  plant  without  extracting 
it  by  crushing  the  plant  tissue,  placing  it  in  the  freezing  tube,  inserting  the 
thermometer,  and  following  the  procedure  described.  The  results  of  the  consid- 
erable work  already  done  have  fulfilled  anticipations,  inasmuch  as  the  concen- 
tration of  the  cell  sap  is  greater  when  determined  directly  in  the  plant  than 
after  extraction. 

The  transpiration  coefficients  of  cultivated  plants,  N.  Txtiaikov  (Tot7- 
I.AXKOTF)  (Zhur.  Oitytn,  Afftrm,,  16  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  S6-76,  fign,  4;  abs,  in 
IfUemat.  Inst,  Agr,  [Rome'i,  Mo,  BiU.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915), 
No.  6,  pp.  813^15). "^hla  is  an  account  of  the  study  at  the  Besentchuk  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  during  1910  to  1914,  in  the  culture  house  and  in 
the  open,  of  the  transpiration  coefficient  or  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
form  a  unit  of  dry  matter. 

The  results,  which  are  tabulated,  are  considered  to  show  that  the  variations  of 
the  transpiration  coefficient  of  a  given  plant  are  sometimes  larger  in  different 
years  than  for  different  species  in  the  same  year.  The  numerical  coefficient  in 
the  open  was  about  twice  as  large  as  that  in  the  culture  house,  but  its  volume 
depends  upon  meteorological  conditions  tn  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case. 
Barly  sowing  gives  a  large  crop  and  a  low  transpiration  coefficient,  late  sowing  a 
high  transpiration  coefficient  but  a  lessened  crop.  The  coefficients  of  wheat  and 
oats  in  rows  are  lower  than  in  the  same  crops  sown  broadcast  In  1914  the 
largest  crops  of  summer  wheat  and  oats  corresponded  to  the  lowest  water 
consumption. 

Assimilation  of  carbon  diozld  by  plants,  P.  N.  Raikow  {Chem,  Ztg„  S9 
{1915),  No.  105,  pp.  657-^59;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  ILondanh  108  {1915),  No. 
6S7,  I,  pp.  1047,  1048). — A  theory  herein  set  forth  intended  to  explain  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  dioxid  by  plants  is  based  largely  on  the  properties  of 
chlorophyll  and  the  presence  of  an  oxonium  compound.  According  to  this  view, 
the  oxygen  liberated  is  probably  derived  one-half  from  carbon  dioxid  and  one- 
half  from  water. 

Importance  of  glycogen  and  starch  as  intermediate  products  in  the  trans- 
formations induced  by  certain  organisms,  H.  I.  Watsbican  {Chem.  Weekbl., 
It  {1915),  No.  24,  pp.  552^56;  abs.  in  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  {London^,  108  {1915), 
No.  6SS,  I,  p,  6S0), — ^Details  are  given  of  an  investigation  of  the  percentages  of 
invert  sugar,  sucrose,  and  starch  present  in  bananas  dried  at  temperatures 
between  45*^  and  105*'  a 

Becent  studies  on  the  chemical  and  histological  characters  of  radish  cul- 
tivated in  the  presence  of  sugar,  M.  Mocuabd  {Rev.  Q4n,  Bot,,  Zl  {1915),  No. 
518,  pp.  161-168,  pis.  2,  figs.  1^).— Studies  pursuant  to  those  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  932),  employing  sugar  solutions  of  different  strengths,  show 
resulting  alterations,  which  are  described,  in  tissue  structure  and  cell  content 
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The  relation  between  amxlaae  and  sugar  content  In  resting  potato  taben, 
X  BodnIb  (Kis^let  Kozlem^  18  il91S),  No,  4,  pp,  7S8-795,  No  1).— This  work 
is  said  to  have  shown  the  presence  of  maltase  in  resting  potato  tab«^  The 
activity  of  amylase  In  resting  tubers  stiows  a  correspondence  with  the  presence 
of  nonredncing  and  total  sugars,  certain  exceptions  being  noted.  It  is  stated 
that  tubers  which  possess  amylase  of  high  activity  either  iHt)dace  much  sngnr 
or  exhibit  Intensive  respiration. 

Zymase  and  carboxylase  in  potato  and  sogar  beet,  J.  BodnIb  {Bot.  Kotlem. 
[Budapesth  U  {1915),  No.  5-4,  pp.  12^124;  ab«.  in  Bot.  CentbLy  129  il91Sh 
No,  2S,  pp.  597,  598). — From  potato  nibers  and  beet  roots  tlie  author  was  aide 
to  obtain  zymase  in  stable  and  active  condition.  In  its  presence  the  bacteria 
in  diseased  plants  changed  alcohol  to  acetic  add. 

Oxidation  of  alcohol  by  seedlings,  W.  Zalbski  (Biochem.  Zt9chr.,  69  {1915^, 
No.  S-4,  pp.  289-293;  ab9.  m  Jour.  Chem.  8oo.  [London],  108  {1916),  No.  dS9, 
/,  p.  630). — In  pursuance  of  former  work  (E.  S.  R.,  28.  p.  428),  the  author  re- 
ports the  results  of  his  recent  studies  on  cereal  and  legume  seedlings.  This 
is  claimed  to  support  the  view  that  alcohol  Is  oxidized  in  the  growth  of  these 
seedlings  under  the  conditions  here  employed.  It  Is  not  claimed,  however,  to 
have  been  shown  that  alcohol  Is  a  normal  intermediate  product  of  plant 
metabolism. 

Protein  transformations  in  yeast. — H,  Influence  of  the  medium  on  protein 
formation,  W.  Zaleski  and  W.  Schataloff  {Biochem.  Ztachr.,  69  {1915),  No. 
S-4,  pp.  294-^04). — ^Information  given  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  223),  regard- 
ing the  Influence  of  aldehyde  on  post-mortem  changes  in  yeast  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  detailed  account  of  studies  on  the  effects  in  this  connection 
of  alcohols  and  phenols,  of  the  relation  of  the  medium,  and  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  other  substances.  Some  of  the  work  is  still  in  progress  and  caution 
is  suggested  regarding  broad  generalizations  In  this  connection. 

The  influence  of  nitrates  on  the  development  of  root  tubercles,  A.  J.  EwAsr 
{Jour.  Dept.  Affr.  Victoria,  IS  {1915),  No.  12,  pp.  759,  760).— In  order  to  teat 
the  statement,  frequently  made,  that  the  addition  of  soluble  nitrates  to  the 
soil  decreases  by  a  kind  of  compensatory  action  the  formation  of  root  tubercles 
by  legumes,  experiments  were  carried  out  with  Vicia  faba  In  double  and  in 
single  rows,  employing  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates.  Allowing  for  vitiation 
of  the  results  by  heavy  rainfall  in  case  of  the  double  rows,  it  is  concluded 
that  although  the  nitrates  used  did  not  appreciably  diminish  the  formation  of 
root  tubercles,  their  use  as  manures  In  the  case  In  question  would  have  been 
highly  unprofitable,  the  plants  being  able  to  gain  all  the  nitrogen  they  re- 
quired from  supplies  already  present  in  the  soil. 

,  The  Influence  of  manganese  on  the  growth  and  ash  composition  of  potato, 
VS.  SiJPEBT  {VMnik  5,  8jez.  6es.  L6k.  Pfir.,  1915,  p.  411;  »»«.  <n  Bot.  Centbl., 
129  {1915),  No.  15,  pp.  S76,  ^77). — It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  manganese  results 
in  an  increase  of  the  potato  crop  and  in  the  nitrogen  content  thereof,  but  in 
a  decrease  of  starch.  Though  sulphates  were  present  in  the  fertilizer,  very 
little  sulphur  trloxld  was  to  be  found  In  the  ash. 

The  occurrence  of  hematoid  iron  compounds  in  plants,  I,  II,  O.  Gola 
{Atti  R.  Aocad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  24  {1915),  I, 
No.  12,  pp.  1289-124S;  II,  No.  6,  pp.  289-294) .—Organic  compounds  of  iron 
were  found  so  generally  distributed  in  very  diverse  groups  of  plants  as  to 
suggest  their  universal  occurrence  in  this  connection.  The  necessity  for  moie 
intimate  study  of  the  part  played  by  iron  in  the  physiology  of  respiration  is 
suggested. 
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Chondrlosomes  in  fnn^  and  algm,  A.  OmixjEBKOin)  {Rev,  G^.  Bot,  fTt 
il915),  No8.  S19,  pp.  198-207,  pU,  2,  fig.  1;  S20,  pp.  2S6-25S,  pU.  2;  821,  pp. 
£n-288,  pis.  5,  fig.  1;  S22,  pp.  297-^15,  figs.  £).— Continuing  work  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  524),  the  author  states  that  chondriosomes  have  been 
found  in  a  large  number  of  fungi,  in  which  they  appear  to  be  generally  present 
In  some  algse  It  was  impossible  to  demonstrate  their  presence,  but  the  chloro- 
plast,  which  is  here  highly  differentiated,  shows  some  chemical  and  histological 
characters  proper  to  mitochondria  and  may  consist  of  fine  fibrillar  mitochon- 
drial substance,  as  physiologically  it  seems  to  play  the  rOle  appropriate  thereto 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  mitochondrial  reticulum.  In  the  Gyano- 
pbyceee  the  chondriosome,  as  such,  appears  to  be  completely  wanting,  but  it 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  completely  replaced  functionally  by  the  nucleus. 
The  physiological  rdle  of  the  chondriosome  appears  clearly  evident  in  case 
of  fungi,  as  they  produce  vesicles  which  are  claimed  to  be  absolutely  analogous 
to  those  which  produce  starch  in  the  higher  plants. 

The  bibliography  appended  includes  titles  of  19  contributions  by  the  author. 

Division  in  mitochondria  and  their  relations  with  the  phenomena  of 
secretion,  F.  Moseau  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc,  Biol.  [Parisly  78  {1915),  No.  6,  pp. 
143,  144;  a^8.  in  Bot.  Centhl,  129  {1915),  No.  28,  pp.  598,  59^). --Considering 
the  three  views  regarding  the  origin  of  mitochondria  which  are  more  com- 
monly held,  namely,  that  they  result  directly  from  a  protoplasmic  differentia- 
tion, that  they  are  of  nuclear  origin,  and  that  they  arise  from  preexisting 
mitochondria,  the  author  prefers  the  last  mentioned,  citing  studies  more  par- 
ticularly relating  to  certain  algse  and  fungi.  It  is  held  that  each  chondriosome 
arises  from  one  previously  existing,  but  that  mitochondria  destined  for  division 
do  not  secrete,  and  those  which  do  secrete  do  not  divide. 

The  formation  of  crystaUoids  of  mucorin  in  mitochondria,  F.  Mobsax; 
{Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Parish  78  {1915),  No.  7,  ©p.  171,  172;  abs.  in  Bot. 
Oentbl.,  129  {1915),  No.  28,  p.  594).— It  is  stated  that  in  portions  of  Sporodinia 
grandis  and  Rhizopus  nigricans  mucorin  crystalloids  are  observed  to  originate 
and  increase  in  granular  mitochondria. 

Internal  nredinia,  J.  F.  Adams  {Myoologia,  8  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  181,  182, 
pi,  1), — ^Noting  instances  previously  recorded  of  deviations  from  normal  devel- 
opment, the  author  reports  another  aberrant  case  in  the  production  of  internal 
uredinia  by  Nigredo  caryophyllina  {Uromyces  caryophUUnus)  in  the  leaves  of 
Dianthus  caryophyUus  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  deviation  here  noted  from  the  usual  method  is  thought  to  represent  an 
abnormal  rather  than  a  typical  condition. 

Asexual  hybridization,  L.  Daniel  {Rev.  Q4n.  Bot.,  26  {1914),  No.  808,  pp. 
805-841.  figs.  8;  27  {1915),  Nos,  818,  pp.  22-29,  figs.  tO;  8I4,  pp.  88-49,  pis.  8, 
figs,  ff).— After  a  review  of  observation  and  opinion  regarding  graft  hybrids, 
the  author  reports  on  his  own  more  recent  observations  with  four  asexual 
graft  hybrids.  These  have  been  studied  somewhat  in  detail  as  regards  their 
characters,  both  external  and  internal,  at  different  stages.  It  is  considered 
a»  of  theoretical  and  practical  importance  that  occasionally  this  form  of  hybridi- 
zation gives  rise  to  characters  not  previously  possessed  by  either  of  the  stodoEi 
concerned  in  its  formation. 

Variation  in  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  B.  Longo  {Atti  R.  Acoad.  Linoei,  Rend. 
CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Ma*,  e  Nat.,  5.  set.,  24  {1915),  II,  No.  9,  pp.  408-4^0). —A  descrip- 
tive account  is  given  of  the  variation  observed  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
generations  of  C.  Upinnatus. 

Seashore  thicket  formation  by  Fnmus  i^dnosa,  H.  Devattz  {Rev.  Q4in.  Bot., 
27  {1915),  No.  820,  pp.  225-285,  pl.  1,  figs.  2).— A  description  is  given  of  some 
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Striking  effects  as  regards  positton  and  eontonr  produced  by  wind  action  in 
connection  with  growth  and  death  in  thit^ets  of  P.  spinosa  in  exposed  situations 
on  the  seashore. 

Differences  in  resistance  of  plants  to  tojnzioos  inflnencaa,  F.  StsajvAk 
(ViMtnik  5.  Sjez.  6es.  lAk.  PHr.,  191S,  p.  425;  abs.  in  Boi,  Centbl^  129  {19iS}. 
No.  15,  p.  578). — Important  phases  of  the  resistance  of  plants  to  attack  are 
their  anatomical  structure  (as  mechanical  tissue  or  impregnation  with  silica), 
morphological  characters  (as  tliickness  of  stems  in  cereals),  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  plant  body  (as  silica  or  lime),  and  vegetative  period. 

The  effects  of  illuxninatinir  ffi^  on  plants,  P.  Sobaueb  (Landto.  Jahrh.,  48 
{1915),  No.  2,  pp.  279-^12,  pi.  i,  fig9.  «).— Previous  investigations  (B.  S.  R, 
26,  p.  532)  have  been  followed  up  with  a  study  of  the  various  effects  of  illumi- 
nating gas  in  the  soil  on  several  sorts  of  wild  or  cultivated  plants,  largely 
trees.  The  results  are  detailed  as  regards  the  influences  noted.  Including  reac- 
tions by  the  plants.  It  is  thought  that,  while  a  number  of  indications  are 
found  which,  taken  together,  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  root  injury 
by  gas,  no  single  symptom,  as  for  example  changes  in  leaf  coloration,  can  be 
depended  upon  as  a  certain  indication  of  gas  injury  to  roots. 

The  influence  of  sulphur  dioxld  on  plants,  R.  Tbnka  {VMnik  5.  8/ez.  Cea. 
Uk,  PHr.,  1915,  p.  431;  o6«.  in  Bat,  CentbL,  129  {1915),  No.  15,  p.  578).— Plants 
are  said  to  take  up  into  their  active  green  tissue  sulphur  dioxld  in  different 
proportions.  This  is  thought  to  form  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  add  and  to  int^- 
fere  greatly  with  the  formation  of  vegetable  matter. 

Secretion  by  roots  of  substances  toxic  to  plants,  M.  Molliabd  {Rev.  Q^ti. 
Bat,  27  (1915),  No.  S22,  pp.  289-296,  pi.  i).— -Work  previously  reported  (B.  S. 
R.,  30,  p.  522)  has  been  followed  up  by  further  tests  with  peas.  These  are  said 
to  show  that  the  plants  excrete  substances  which  prove  toxic  to  plants  grown 
thereafter  in  the  medium  previously  used.  The  effect  was  increased  after  the 
medium  had  been  twice  used. 

Injurious  effects  from  ivy  growing  on  trees,  G.  von  Tubeut  {NtUuno. 
Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  Landto.,  IS  {1915),  No.  10,  pp.  476-461,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a 
further  account,  with  discussion,  of  stem  constrictions  of  plants  (E.  S.  R^  31, 
p.  343). 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Field  crops,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikoit  {U<utnoe  ZenUedielie.  Moacoto:  V. 
Rihhter,  1914,  PP-  51S'\-15,  pis.  144^  fi09.  1?).— This  work  deals  with  cereal,  root, 
and  leguminous  crops,  together  with  other  plants  grown  for  oil,  fiber,  dye,  and 
spice  production.  Attention  is  also  given  to  tobacco  and  other  plants  used  for 
their  narcotic  effect.  The  culture  and  uses  of  the  different  crops  are  consid- 
ered in  detail  and  the  control  of  diseases  and  insect  enemies  is  outlined.  The 
work  has  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  differ^it  crops  in  Russia. 

[Irrigation  experiments  at  Bromberg]  {Jahresher.  Kaiser  WUh^ms  Inst. 
Landio.  Bromberg,  1914,  pp.  S8-50). — ^Potatoes  were  given  30,  140,  and  100 
mm.  (1.2,  5.6,  and  6.4  in.)  of  irrigation  water,  applied  by  sprinkling,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  rainfall  of  195  mm.  during  the  growing  season.  A  forage  variety, 
Gertrude,  yielded  13,209  lbs.  of  tubers  per  acre  without  irrigation  and  15,262 
lbs.,  15,440  lbs.,  and  19,099  lbs.  per  acre  when  receiving  30,  140,  and  160  Tnm. 
of  irrigation  water,  respectively.  Magnum  Bonum,  a  table  variety,  yielded 
4,462  lbs.  with  only  the  natural  rainfall  and  10,710  lbs.  and  10,978  lbs.  per  acre 
with  140  and  160  mm.  of  irrigation  water,  respectively.  On  the  assumption  that 
both  rain  and  irrigation  water  was  completely  used  by  the  plants,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  it  required  on  the  average  of  all  tests  556  lbs.  of  water  to  produce  1  lb. 
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o^  dry  substance  In  tl^e  tuber.  In  another  experiment,  conducted  on  a  heavier 
soil,  it  was  found  that  Irrigation  did  not  increase  the  yield  of  tubers  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  experiments  Just  described,  which  were  conducted  on 
sandy  soil,  and  the  starch  content  also  was  increased  to  only  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  percentage  of  large-sized  tu^rs  in  the  crop,  however,  appeared  to 
have  been  increased  considerably  as  the  result  of  irrigation. 

In  addition  to  these  trials  an  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  use  of 
different  quantities  of  waste  water  from  potash  works  applied  with  the  irriga- 
tion water.  Although  as  high  as  1.2  kg.  of  chlorin  were  given  per  cubic  meter 
of  water  applied,  no  injurious  effects  on  the  growth  and  yield  of  the  potatoes 
was  observed,  but  the  foliage  was  considerably  lighter  in  color  than  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  Irrigated  with  pure  water  and  the  crop  ripened  about  three  weeks 
earlier. 

Sugar  beets  received  a  natural  precipitation  of  237  mm.  from  May  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  were  given  in  addition  on  certain  plats  either  130  or  220  mm. 
of  Irrigation  water.  The  plat  irrigated  with  130  mm.  produced  8,300  lbs.  of 
beets  and  3,213  lbs.  of  leaves  more  per  acre  than  the  plat  not  irrigated.  The 
use  of  220  mm.  of  water  apparently  reduced  the  yield  of  beets  and  leaves  as 
compared  with  the  application  of  130  mm.  The  results  indicated  that  it  re- 
quired an  average  of  334  lbs.  of  water  to  produce  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  the 
beets  and  foliage. 

Irrigation  of  meadows  on  light  sandy  soil  by  the  furrowing,  flooding,  and 
furrow-gravity  methods  gave  very  satisfactory  results,  the  best  yield  being 
secured  with  furrow-gravity  Irrigation. 

Ten  years  of  variety  tests  at  Dlckopshof,  A.  Righabdsen  {Landto.  Jahrb,, 
48  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  55i-^).— The  soil  conditions  of  the  experiment  field  are 
described,  data  with  reference  to  the  weather  conditions  for  the  different  years 
are  tabulated,  the  crop  rotations  followed  are  outlined,  and  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  variety  tests  with  winter  and  spring  wheats,  winter  rye,  oats, 
barley,  sugar  beets,  fodder  beets,  ruta-bagas,  and  potatoes  are  discussed.  The 
soil  devoted  to  these  tests  is  described  as  a  deep  loam  with  favorable  physical 
characters,  although  not  especially  satisfactory  from  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
The  meteorological  observations  showed  a  ten-year  average  of  9.6**  C.  (49.1*'  F.) 
as  the  mean  daOy  temperature  for  the  year,  an  annual  sunshine  total  of  1,107 
hours,  and  an  annual  precipitation  of  695  nmi.  (27.8  in.).  The  results  are 
tabulated  in  detail  for  the  different  years  and  are  summarized  for  different 
periods. 

Of  three  winter  wheat  varieties  grown  for  seven  years,  Strube  Olub  gave  an 
average  yield  of  3,821  kg.  of  grain  and  5,999  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare  (49.4  bu. 
and  5,339  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively).  Mette  Club  yielded  on  the  average  3,161 
kg.  of  grain  and  5,830  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare.  Strube  Olub  also  stood  first 
among  the  varieties  grown  for  periods  of  six,  five,  and  four  years,  but  ranked 
second — ^Mette  Ciuh  standing  first — ^among  11  varieties  tested  from  1911  to  1913, 
inclusive.  In  a  seven-year  test  the  grain  produced  by  the  two  varieties  repre- 
sented an  average  of  35.4  per  cent  of  the  total  yield,  while  the  average  liter 
weight  was  760.3  gm.,  and  the  average  weight  of  1,000  kernels  37.709  gm. 

From  the  results  secured  with  spring  wheat  it  is  concluded  that  for  the  soil 
conditions  of  the  test,  Heine  Japhet  and  Rimpau  Red  Schlanstedt  are  of  equal 
vafae  and  apparently  superior  to  the  other  varieties  tested,  while  Krafft 
Bordeaux,  Wohltmann  Blue  Dame,  and  Iden  are  considered  promising  sorts 
^^proaching  each  other  in  yielding  capacity.  In  one  seven-year  test  Rimpau 
Bed  Schlanstedt,  the  leading  variety,  yielded  on  an  average  2,927  kg.  of  grain 
and  5,815  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare.  As  compared  with  tiie  winter  wheat 
yarieties,  the  spring  wheat  varieties  gave  a  higher  average  weight  per  liter 
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and  per  1,000  kernels,  but  the  average  percentage  of  grain  as  based  on  tbe  total 
yield  of  grain  and  straw  was  higher  with  the  winter  wheat  Tarieties. 

The  test  of  varieties  of  winter  rye  showed  Lochow  Petkns  as  the  leading  sort, 
with  Himmel  Champagne  ranking  next,  and  Sperling  Green  Kern^ed,  Kraflt 
Zeeland,  and  RQmker  Yellow  Kerneled  as  promising  varieties.  In  a  nine-year 
test  Lochow  Petkus  produced  on  an  average  2,775  kg.  of  grain  and  5,906  kg.  of 
straw  per  hectare,  while  Himmel  Champagne  yielded  2,680  kg.  of  grain  and 
5,674  kg.  of  straw,  but  ranked  above  the  other  variety  in  average  percentage  of 
grain,  liter  weight,  and  1.000-kernel  wei^^t 

The  leading  variety  of  oats  in  tests  carried  on  for  six,  five,  and  four  years 
was  Strube  Schlanstedt,  followed  by  Sval5f  Goldregen  and  Leutewitz  Yellow. 
In  the  three  and  two  year  tests  all  these  varieties  fell  below  Lochow  Y^ow 
and  SvalOf  Siegeshafer.  In  the  six-year  test  the  varieties  above  mentioned 
yielded  an  average  of  3,423  kg.  of  grain  and  4,718  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare,  the 
proportion  of  grain  to  total  production  being  42.05  per  cent,  the  liter  weight 
513  gm.,  the  1,000-kernel  weight  28.081  gm.,  and  the  proportion  of  hull  in  the 
grain  25.09  per  cent 

Varieties  of  brewing  barley  were  tested  for  only  three  years.  The  average 
grain  production  was  in  favor  of  Improved  Pfalz,  yielding  3,821  kg.  of  grain 
and  4,804  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare.  This  variety  also  ranked  first  in  proportion 
of  grain  to  total  yield  with  44.45  per  cent,  in  liter  weight  with  690.5  gm.,  and 
in  1,000-kernel  weight  with  48.39  gm.  The  average  protein  content  was  1L85 
per  cent  which,  although  rather  high,  was  nevertheless  lower  than  In  any  other 
variety.    Nolc  Bohemia  and  Hell  Frankengerste  stood  next  in  value. 

The  data  secured  with  varieties  of  sugar  beets  indicated  in  general  that  a 
decrease  in  beet  production  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  leaf  production, 
not  only  relatively  but  also  absolutely  and  as  a  rule  with  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  sugar.  As  a  result  of  this  relationship  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
sugar  production  per  hectare  fluctuates  much  less  than  the  beet  production  and 
the  percentage  of  sugar  content  In  beet  yield  the  variety  Friedrichswerth, 
among  four  varieties  tested  for  eight  years,  ranked  first  with  42,392  kg.  of 
beets  and  29,882  kg.  of  leaves  per  hectare.  The  average  sugar  content  of  the 
beet,  16.22  per  cent  was  lower  than  in  the  other  varieties  but  the  average  sugar 
production  per  hectare,  6,876  kg.,  was  the  highest  This  was  also  generally 
true  of  the  results  secured  in  the  tests  of  shorter  duration  and  with  a  larger 
number  of  varieties.  For  sugar  production  the  varieties  Breustedt  Schobbert 
Specialty  1,  and  Schobbert  Ideal  1  ranked  next  to  Friedrichswerth. 

The  results  with  varieties  of  fodder  beets  showed  that  a  decrease  in  beet 
yield  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  leaf  production,  not  only  in  the  per^ 
centage  relation  of  the  leaves  to  the  beet  but  also  in  the  production  per 
hectare,  and  also  in  general  by  an  increase  in  dry  matter  content  It  is  pointed 
out  that  for  this  reason  the  dry  matter  yield  per  hectare  varies  less  than  the 
beet  yield  and  the  percentage  dry  matter  content  Of  four  varieties  tested  for 
nine  years,  the  leading  variety,  Yellow  ESckendorf,  yielded  an  average  of  85,913 
kg.  of  beets  and  10,966  kg.  of  leaves  per  hectare.  The  average  dry  matter  content 
of  the  beet  was  11.17  per  cent  While  this  variety  was  the  heaviest  yielder  of 
beets,  it  fell  behind  the  other  sorts  in  dry  matter  content  and  dry  matt^  pro- 
duction, the  average  for  the  four  varieties  being  13.52  per  cent  and  10^14  kg. 
per  hectare  respectively.  Two  varieties,  Durana  and  Veni  Vidi  Vici,  stood  well 
above  the  average  in  dry  matter  production  per  hectare. 

The  test  with  rutabagas  was  conducted  for  only  three  years  and  limited  to 
only  three  varieties.  The  leading  variety.  Remy  Improved  Altmark  Giant, 
yielded  65,000  kg.  of  beets  per  hectare  with  a  dry  matter  content  of  12.67 
per  cent 
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study  of  the  root  ajatems  of  pasture  plants  on  tlie  moor  soils  of  the  ex- 
periment fields  at  Flahult  and  Torestorp,  H.  Osyald  (Mitt.  Ver.  Ford,  Moor- 
kultur  Deut  Reiohe,  ^  {1916),  No,  4,  pp.  62-76,  figs.  iO).— Observations  made 
on  the  depth  and  distribution  of  the  root  systems  of  white  clover,  timothy, 
meadow  foxtail,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  meadow  fescue,  red  fescue,  and  orchard 
grass  growing  on  lowland  and  upland  moor  soils  were  supplemented  by  studies 
of  the  root  anatomy. 

On  the  upland  moor  meadows  at  Flahult  a  dense  and  heavy  root  growth 
occurred  In  the  upper  5  cm.  (2  in.),  in  the  next  25  cul  the  growth  was  very 
thin,  while  below  SO  cm.  practically  no  roots  were  found.  The  lowland  moor 
meadows  of  Torestorp  showed  a  dense  and  heavy  root  development  In  the  upper 
15  to  20  cm.  which  gradually  became  tliinner  as  it  extended  to  the  depth 
of  45  cm. 

The  results  of  the  anatomical  studies  Indicated  that  roots  from  moor  soils  are 
less  densely  constructed,  have  larger  Intercellular  spaces,  and  lignlfy  more 
slowly  than  roots  produced  in  sandy  soil.  The  larger  Intercellular  spaces  which 
always  occur  in  such  grasses  as  meadow  foxtail,  and  meadow  fescue,  and  timothy 
are  produced  much  earlier  on  moor  soils  and  often  are  found  even  in  very  young 
roots.  This  is  considered  due  to  the  Inadequate  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  soil 
and  this  behavior  of  the  plant  as  an  effort  on  its  part  to  provide  aeration.  The 
absence  of  root  nodules  on  clover  is  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  soil.  On  the  upland  moor  soils  at  Flahult,  nodules  are  found  only 
in  the  upper  2  or  3  centimeters.  The  results  are  taken  as  showing  plainly  that 
on  moor  soils  only  a  very  thin  surface  layer  serves  as  the  source  of  moisture  and 
nutrients  to  meadow  plants. 

Several  methods  of  laying  down  cultivated  land  to  meadow,  S.  Rhodin 
(JT.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Bandl.  och,  Tidskr,,  54  (1915),  No.  7,  pp.  569-582;  Meddel. 
OentreOanii.  F6r$dk9v.  Jordbrukaomrddet,  No,  115  (1915),  pp.  16),— Three  dif- 
ferent methods  of  seeding  cultivated  land  to  timothy  and  clover  were  compared. 
The  seed  mixture  used  consisted  of  3  kg.  of  red  clover,  6  kg.  of  alslke  clover,  and 
21  kg.  of  timothy  per  hectare  (2.67,  5.34,  and  18.69  lbs.  per  acre).  In  all  cases 
oats  was  used  as  a  nurse  crop.  In  one  instance  the  clover  and  timothy  seed 
was  mixed  with  the  oats  and  the  whole  sown  on  smoothly  harrowed  soil  at  the 
rate  of  175  kg.  per  hectare ;  in  another  Instance  the  seed  mixture  was  sown  on 
smoothly  harrowed  land  before  the  nurse  crop ;  and  in  the  third  on  unharrowed 
land  and  after  the  nurse  crop,  the  land  being  then  smoothed  down  with  the 
harrow. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  from  sowing  the  seed  mixture  before  the  nurse 
crop.  It  was  also  found  that  covering  the  clover  and  grass  seed  not  more  than 
IJS  cm.  (about  0.6  in.)  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Com  culture  in  the  Southeastern  States,  O.  H.  Ktix  (U.  B,  Dept.  Agr,, 
Farmert^  Bid.  729  (1916),  pp.  19,  fig$,  11), — ^This  publication  mi^es  reeommen- 
datioDS  and  suggestions  regarding  the  preparation  of  land  for  cem,  the  use  of 
commercial  fertHlzers  in  com  culture,  and  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
crop,  applicable  mostly  to  the  cotton-growing  sections  of  North  OaroUna,  South 
Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

Cotton,  H.  SsMLBB  (O  Algoddo.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Min,  Agr,,  IndU9.  e  Com,, 
1914,  PP*  llOf  fiff^.  40),— This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  cotton  industry,  In- 
dnding  a  botanical  and  historical  review  of  the  plant,  directions  for  its  culture, 
a  description  of  ginning  and  other  processes  of  preparing  the  crop  for  the 
marbet,  and  statistical  notes  em,  tlie  production  of  cotton  for  different  years 
and  eotnitrles. 
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Observations  on  the  blossominir  of  hemp,  O.  Havas  (KitMeL  KosAem^  18 
(1915),  No.  5-6,  pp.  90^-919,  pit.  2,  figt.  9). — ^Hemp  plants  were  grown  In  the 
open  in  1913  and  observations  were  made  every  fourth  hour  from  4  a.  m.  until 
8  p.  m.  during  the  blossoming  period. 

It  was  observed  that  in  both  the  staminate  and  pistillate  plants  blossoming 
began  at  one  of  the  upper  nodes  on  the  stem  and  progressed  gradually  upward. 
In  vigorous  plants  with  branches  from  the  lower  nodes,  the  progress  of  blos- 
soming was  both  upward  and  downward  from  the  initial  blossom,  while  on 
the  branches  themselves  the  opening  of  the  buds  proceeded  toward  the  point 
The  blossoming  of  the  male  plants  progressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  buds  at 
the  ends  of  the  main  stem  and  branches  all  opened  at  the  same  time.  The 
male  flowers  were  found  to  develop  on  the  leafless  portions  of  the  floral  axis 
and  the  female  flowers  grouped  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Late- 
appearing  and  subordinate  branches  as  a  rule  bore  no  flowers.  It  was  fttrth» 
observed  that  under  identical  conditions  female  flowers  sometimes  reached  the 
receptive  stage  before  the  male  flowers  were  ready  to  supply  the  pollen.  It  is 
stated  that  in  Hungary  pollen  distribution  generally  begins  during  the  first 
half  of  July,  continuing  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  that  plants  may  be  in  blossom 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  and  that  several  thousand  blossoms  may  devdop 
on  a  single  plant  The  dehiscence  in  the  staminate  flowers  took  place  to  the 
greatest  extent  during  the  night  and  early  morning.  The  development  of  indi- 
vidual buds  from  blossoming  to  pollination  required  about  seven  hours. 

Sorghum  vulgare  and  &  halepense,  G.  G.  Dudgeon  {Mim.  Agr.  Emfpi,  Affr. 
Prod.  No.  la  {WIS),  pp.  St). — ^A  general  article  in  encyclopedic  form,  dealing 
with  8.  vulgare,  under  the  principal  headings  of  its  botanical  description,  his- 
tory, cultivation,  value  of  the  crop,  uses  of  the  grain,  leaves,  and  stalks,  areas 
and  yields,  prices  and  returns,  food  value,  sweet  sorghum,  and  broom  sorghum. 
With  regard  to  B.  halepente  only  brief  notes  on  botanical  relationship  and 
its  culture  are  presented. 

Sudan  grass,  N.  Sghmitz  (Marylarid  Sta.  Bui.  19Jk  (1916),  pp.  ^7-62,  figs.  7).— 
A  general  discussion  of  Sudan  grass  culture  in  Maryland  is  presented  and  the 
results  of  cultural  and  other  tests  with  the  crop  are  reported. 

In  1913  better  yields  on  soils  of  high  and  medium  fertility,  4.4  and  Sw3  tons 
per  acre,  respectively,  were  secured  from  sowing  on  June  13  than  on  earlier 
and  later  dates.  The  average  results  for  three  years  indicated  that  under 
favorable  soil  conditions  15  lbs.  of  good  seed  is  sufficient  for  securing  a  satis- 
factory stand.  Sudan  grass  and  soy  beans  as  a  mixed  crop  gave  the  best 
yield  when  the  Sudan  grass  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  and  the  soy  beans 
at  the  rate  of  6  pks.  per  acre.  The  composition  of  Sudan  grass  hay,  cleaned 
seed,  and  straw  is  given  in  a  table  and  compared  with  the  composition  of  other 
common  forage  crops.  In  a  digestion  test  with  a  bull,  coefficients  wero  obtained 
of  60.6  per  cent  for  dry  matter,  35.4  for  protein,  41.2  for  fat,  50  for  crude  fiber, 
and  62  per  cent  for  nitrogen-free  extract 

Studies  of  variation  and  correlation  of  weight  and  sugar  content  of  beets, 
especially  of  sugar  beets,  W.  Otken  {Zttchr.  PflanzenzucM.,  S  (191$),  No.  S,  pp. 
265SS3,  figs.  2). —This  article  deals  mainly  with  the  study  of  correlation  be- 
tween Individuals  and  between  the  averages  of  groups  of  plants.  The  results 
obtained  are  tabulated  in  detail  and  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  conclusions  based  on  the  data  accumulated  are  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  present  status  of  sugar-beet  breeding.  Belief  is  expressed  in  the  existence 
of  a  series  of  factors  influencing  the  Increase  in  sugar  content  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  in  the  combination  of  an  increasing  number  of  these  factors 
throu^  the  continued  selection  of  beets  high  in  sugar  or  the  selection  and  re- 
ciprocal crossing  of  families  readily  transmitting  their  characters.    The  breed- 
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ing  of  fomilies  In  whkh  external  conditions  least  affected  tbe  sugar  content 
unfavorably  is  considered  to  have  resulted  in  the  final  exclusion  of  a  series  of 
factors  which  under  certain  conditions  cause  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  con- 
tent, and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  gradual  fixation  of  the  diaracters  posi- 
tive determining  a  hic^er  percentage  of  sugar,  has  reduced  in  the  course  of 
time  the  variability  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  The  author  states  that 
it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  the  sugar  content  increases  with  the  in- 
tensity of  culture,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  richest  beets  are  still  produced 
in  the  long  and  well  established  beet-growing  centers.  He  further  states  that 
possibilities  present  themselves  to  increase  the  yield  of  beets  as  well  as  the 
percentage  of  sugar  without  detriment  to  either  the  ooe  or  the  other  character. 

Further  conclusions  based  on  the  data  in  hand«  but  with  reference  only  to 
heritability,  are  drawn  and  presented  by  T.  Roemer,  who  points  out  that  ex- 
ternal conditions  have  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  in  gen- 
eral, but  that  the  weight  of  the  beet  as  compared  vTlth  Its  sugar  content  is 
affected  to  a  greater  extent  and  that  its  latitude  of  variation  is  also  the  greater. 
For  this  reason  the  increase  in  weight  is  regarded  as  more  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment than  the  increase  in  sugar  cont^it,  as  selection  based  on  weight  is  more 
likely  to  Include  a  higher  percentage  of  nontransmissible  characters  than  selec- 
tion based  on  sugar  content,  and  the  distinction  between  heritable  and  non- 
heritable  variations  presents  greater  difficulties.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  transmission  of  desirable  characters  is  not  the  same  in  either 
individual  plants  or  in  entire  families,  and  that  in  selection  for  weight  and  sugar 
content  a  certain  influence  of  the  mother  beet  asserts  itself.  This  is  largely 
determined  by  the  family  type,  so  that  the  performance  of  the  family  is  of  much 
greater  importance  in  selection  than  the  performance  of  the  individual.  It  is 
stated  that  weight  and  sugar  content  as  heritable  characters  act  independent  of 
each  other,  as  Inheritance  of  greater  weight  and  higher  sugar  content  may  be 
coincident  with  each  other  or  undesirable  inheritance  of  one  character  may  be 
coupled  with  desirable  inheritance  of  the  other. 

The  relation  between  the  sugar  content  and  chemical  characters  in  the 
first  generation  of  an  Individual  mother  beet,  K.  AndblIk  and  J.  Urban 
(ZUchr.  Zuckerindm.  Bohmm,  40  {1915),  No  5,  pp.  tOr-llS) .—The  results  of 
a  study  of  this  question  indicated  that  individual  beete  of  the  first  generation 
with  the  same  sugar  content  may  vary  within  the  limits  of  variation  in  the 
weight  of  the  root  and  leaves.  The  law  of  correlations  appeared  operative  to 
only  a  very  small  degree  with  regard  to  the  average  sugar  content  of  the  roote 
and  their  average  weight,  but  seemed  of  greater  significance  in  connection  with 
the  weight  of  the  leaves,  as  a  higher  average  sugar  content  was  associated  with 
a  lower  average  weight  of  leaves.  It  was  found  that  with  the  same  sugar  con- 
tent in  the  root,  the  dry  matter  in  the  root  and  leaves  varied  within  the  Umlte 
recognised  for  this  factor,  but  that  an  average  low  sugar  content  was  generally 
accompanied  by  an  average  low  dry  matter  content  in  the  root  and  leaves. 
The  ash  content  of  the  root  and  leaves  varied  in  roote  of  the  same  sugar  con- 
tent, but  in  general  rose  perceptibly  in  the  leaves  with  a  high  average  sugar 
content  in  the  root,  and  vice  versa.  The  data  also  indicated  that  with  the 
Increase  in  the  average  sugar  content  of  the  root,  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
root  and  leaves  increases  although  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

Tobacco,  H.  Sbiclbb  (O.  Fumo.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Min.  Agr.,  Indut.  e  Com,,  19 H, 
pp.  ISl,  flffs.  19). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  tobacco  including  discussions  from  the 
historical,  botenical,  and  cultural  standpolnto.  Notes  by  A.  Oaire  on  the  de- 
velopment of  tobacco  culture,  the  total  yields  in  different  countries,  and  the 
quantities  exported  by  Brazil  in  different  years  are  appended. 
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Tobacco  from  Cypros  {Bui,  Imp.  Inst  [So.  KentinffUm},  IS  (1915),  So.  4,  99. 

5^7-550). —An  article  describing  a  number  of  sampleB  of  Tarklsh  tobacco  grown 
in  Gypras,  and  giving  in  this  connection  the  chemical  composition  of  two  of  the 
samples. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  samples  conform  with  TorUsh  tobacco  as 
regards  size  of  leaf  but  that  they  contain  too  .much  moisture  for  the  Bn^ish 
market.  It  is  stated  that  the  excess  of  moisture  caused  a  rapid  secondary  fer- 
mentioned  in  the  tobacco  resulting  in  dark  patches  around  the  midrib. 

Frost  and  wheat,  A.  H.  Cockayne  {Jaw.  Agr.  [New  Zeal,],  It  {1916),  ifo.  1, 
pp.  1-10,  figs,  7). — ^Thls  article  discusses  the  fertilization  of  wheat  in  its  rda- 
tion  to  frost  injury  and  reports  observations  made  on  the  effects  of  a  late  frost 
in  New  Zealand. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  wheat  crops  which  failed  to  become  fertilized  as  tiie 
result  of  frost  injury  were  autumn  sown.  It  is  pointed  out  that  tills  was  not 
because  of  the  time  of  sowing  but  because  the  crops  happened  to  be  in  a  critical 
stage  when  the  frost  injury  occurred.  The  wheat  crops  fully  fertilized  at  the 
time  of  the  frost  and  whose  flowers  had  closed  again  were  not  damaged  at  all, 
while  spring  sown  wheat  not  yet  developed  to  the  stage  of  fertilization  was 
injured  more  or  less  where  the  frost  was  most  severe.  These  spring  sown 
crops  did  not  show  the  complete  lack  of  fertilization  seen  in  those  that  were 
on  the  point  of  flowering  when  the  frost  occurred. 

Second  annual  seed  laboratory  report,  1914-15,  W.  L.  Oswald  {MuM^etoia 
Bta.  Bui,  159  {1916),  pp.  5^16,  figs,  ^).— During  the  year  8,452  samples  were 
sent  in  for  examination  and  125  official  samples  were  collected.  The  results  of 
purity  and  germination  tests  are  given  in  tables. 

The  use  of  a  sunlight  germinator  in  testing  grass  and  flower  seeds  gave 
promising  results.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  grass  seeds  germinate  best 
in  the  light  An  experiment  in  testing  the  germination  of  seeds  in  soil  and 
sand  in  the  greenhouse  as  compared  with  the  chamber  tests  in  the  laboratory 
showed  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  laboratory  test  gave  a  somewhat  lilfi^er 
percentage  of  germination  than  was  secured  in  the  bM  test  in  the  greenhouse. 

Weeds  and  their  identification,  R.  Atkinson  {Jour.  Agr,  [New  ZeaL],  It 
(1916),  No.  1,  pp.  SZ-59t  figs.  9). — ^Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  capeweed 
{Cryptostemma  calendulaceum) ,  hawkweed  {Crepis  capiUaris),  and  hawkblt 
{LeorUodon  hirtus),  as  th^  occur  under  New  Zealand  conditions. 

HORTICULTUKB. 

Plant  propagration,  M.  O.  Kains  {New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1916,  PP» 
XIX -{-399,  figs.  214). — ^In  the  present  manual  and  textbook  the  author  has 
aimed  to  bring  together  the  latest  information  on  all  branches  of  practical  and 
theoretical  plant  propagation  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  valuable  both 
to  the  professional  propagator  and  to  the  teacher  of  plant  propagation. 

The  successive  chapters  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  Germination; 
germination  and  longevity  of  seeds;  seed  testing;  potting;  propagation  by 
buds — ^layerage;  bottom  heat;  cuttage;  classes  of  cuttings;  graftage — general 
considerations ;  is  graftage  devitalizing ;  Daniel's  experiments  and  conclusions ; 
general  points  concerning  fruit  tree  stocks;  stock  and  scion  handling;  grafting 
waxes,  wound  dressings,  etc.;  methods  of  grafting;  methods  of  budding; 
nursery  management;  laws  affecting  nursery  stock;  and  suggested  practicmoS' 

Plant  propagation  in  the  Tropics,  P.  J.  Westeb  {Philippine  Bur.  Agr.  Bvl. 
SB  {1916)  pp.  87,  pU.  It,  figs.  ^).— In  this  bulletin  the  author  first  discusses 
the  i^rinciples  and  methods  of  plant  propagation  with  special  reference  to  tbeir 
application  in  the  Tropics.    Directions  are  th«i  given  for  the  vegetativa  propft- 
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gation  of  tropical  and  semi  tropical  fruits,  tree  planting,  orchard  management, 
and  the  control  of  the  more  common  diseases  and  Insect  pests.  A  list  is  given 
of  tropical  fruits  in  the  Philippines. 

[Ornamental  and  economic  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens],  C.  EL  Ban- 
croft {Rpt.  Dept.  Sci.  and  Agr.  Brit,  Quiana,  191k-15,  App,  2,  pp.  5-12).— Notes 
are  given  on  ornamental  and  economic  plants  of  various  kinds  being  grown  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Annual  report  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  Oaneshkhind  Botanical 
Garden  (Foona  District)  for  the  year  1914-15,  W.  Bttsns  {Dept,  Agr-  Bom- 
hay,  Ann.  Rpt,  Expt.  Work  Oaneshkhind  Bot,  Sta.  191^-15,  pp.  ^7).— A  progress 
report  on  cultural  experiments,  variety  tests,  and  mlsc^laneous  experiments 
being  conducted  with  fruits  and  other  economic  plants  in  the  Ganeshkhind 
Botanical  Garden. 

In  a  ooUege  garden,  Viscountess  Wolselet  {London:  John  Murray,  191S, 
pp.  XVII-\-255t  pl9.  8). — ^A  popular  account  of  the  developm^it  and  work  of  the 
Market  Garden  School,  for  women,  at  Glynde,  Sussex. 

A  second  report  on  the  university  farm  grarden,  A.  L.  Dact  {West  Yirginia 
Sta.  Bid.  156  {1916),  pp.  5-t2,  figs.  5). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  report 
(E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  237)  the  results  secured  at  the  university  farm  garden  for  the 
third  season  are  given,  together  with  an  average  of  the  results  obtained  during 
the  three  years  1913  to  1915.  The  average  gross  annual  receipts  for  the  3-year 
period  from  4.7  acres  were  $275.48  per  acre  Among  the  crops  grown  three 
years  were  celery  with  an  average  annual  receipt  of  $533.22 ;  eggplant,  yielding 
$462.73;  and  tomatoes,  early  and  late,  yielding  $405.66  per  acre.  Cauliflower, 
which  was  grown  but  two  years,  gave  an  annual  gross  receipt  of  $433.24 
per  acre. 

A  master  farmer  of  seventy  who  grows  tmck  crops  and  fruit  in  southern 
Jersey,  H.  B.  Cox  {Country  Qent.,  81  {1916),  No.  26,  pp.  1251,  1252,  figs.  5).— 
In  addition  to  a  brief  account  of  operations  on  a  successful  fruit  and  truck  f^mn 
a  table  is  given  containing  an  analysis  of  the  business  of  the  farm  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  1,  1916.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres  of  crops  grown 
in  that  year  yielded  a  labor  Income  of  $3,583. 

Onions. — Experiments  and  colture,  T.  H.  White  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  195 
{1916),  pp.  63-78,  figs.  S), — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous experiments  with  onions  conducted  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
together  with  directions  for  onion  cultui^  in  Maryland. 

In  variety  tests  Gigantic  Gibraltar  grew  the  largest  and  made  the  best  yield. 
Prizetaker,  White  Victoria,  and  White  Globe  all  yielded  well.  Hotbed  grown 
plants  on  the  average  produced  more  bushels  per  acre  than  either  sets  or  seeds 
sown  outside.  Poultry  manure  at  the  rate  of  5,000  lbs.  per  acre,  supplemented 
with  96  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre,  gave  an  increased  yield  of  36  bu. 
of  onions  over  the  check.  A  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  potash  obtained 
from  muriate  produced  a  better  yield  than  a  fertilizer  containing  either  4  or  8 
per  cent  potash.  Bows  of  onions  planted  30  in.  apart  for  horse  cultivation 
yielded  only  85.7  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  130.6  bu.  for  rows  14  In.  apart 
and  cultivated  by  hand. 

Composition  of  tomatoes  from  blighted  vines,  W.  D.  Bioelow  {Conner,  4S 
{1916),  No,  1,  p.  SO). — ^The  author  finds  that  analyses  of  half -grown  fruit  which 
has  ripened  on  a  blighted  vine  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  half- 
grown  tomatoes  picked  from  a  healthy  vine.  Although  not  any  more  Injurious 
to  health  than  a  green  tomato,  prematurely  ripened  tomatoes  are  considered  to 
be  undesirable  for  use  as  canning  stock  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
product  made  from  them. 
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Bordeaux  miztore  stains  removed,  M.  O.  KAnts  (Comilry  CfenL,  81  (1915), 
No.  23,  p.  1161). — Experiments  reported  by  the  author  indicate  that  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables  stained  with  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  freed  from  stain 
by  dipping  the  vegetables  In  a  solution  of  acetic  acid.  In  the  work  here  noted, 
which  was  conducted  with  tomatoes,  a  solution  of  half  a  cupful  of  pure  acetic 
add  to  2  gal.  of  water  was  used.  The  dipped  tomatoes  were  readily  deansed 
of  the  newly>formed  acetates  by  passing  the  fruit  under  running  water. 

Beport  of  general  trait  committee,  J.  P.  Stbwakt  (Proc.  State  Hort.  Auoe. 
Penn.,  57  {1916),  pp.  15-20). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  briefly  reviews  some  of 
the  more  Important  worlE  of  the  department  of  experimental  pomology  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

The  time  of  blossominflr  of  fruit  trees  (Univ.  BrUtol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and 
Hort.  Research  Sta.,  1914,  pp.  l(?7-lltf).— Records  for  1914  are  given  of  the 
flowering  dates  of  individual  varieties  of  fruit  trees  grown  in  the  plantations 
and  orchards  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  Bristol. 

The  history  of  the  classjflcation  of  apples,  E.  X.  Bttittaxd  {Jour.  Bop. 
Hort.  8oc.,  41  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  445-464,  pis.  4). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  In  the  past  to  devise  a  system 
of  classification  for  apples.  The  subject  matter  Ls  presented  fbr  the  spedsX 
purpose  of  showing  wherein  such  classifications  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 

Cultural  methods  in  bearing  orchards,  J.  P.  Stbwabt  {Pennsylvania  8ta. 
Bui.  141  {1916),  pp.  5-n£8,  figs.  5). — ^In  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  station  tbe  re^ 
suits  of  some  of  the  author's  cultural  experiments  in  young  apple  orchards  were 
reviewed  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  288).  The  present  bulletin  gives  the  results  through 
the  season  of  1915  of  six  experiments  started  In  bearing  orchards  in  1907-& 
The  experiments  Involved  a  comparative  test  of  muldi,  sod,  tillage,  and  cover 
crop  treatments,  both  with  and  without  fertilizers. 

Summing  up  the  results  thus  fiir  obtained  it  is  found  that  the  mulch  treat- 
ment reinforced  by  outside  materials  has  been  most  eflldent  in  Improving  the 
yield,  growth,  and  average  size  of  the  fruit  in  orchards  up  to  about  20  years  of 
age.  It  has  also  been  most  efllcient  In  conserving  moisture  in  all  cases  that 
have  been  determined.  For  orchards  over  20  years  of  age  tillage  and  cover 
crops  slightly  surpassed  the  mulch  treatment,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
adequate  fertilization. 

The  sod  treatment  has  usually  given  the  lowest  results  In  yield,  growth,  and 
average  sLse  of  fruit  In  orchards  of  all  ages,  except  when  aided  by  special  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  excelled  in  color  of  fruit  and  in  freedom  from 
blight  Fertilized  sod  plats  have  generally  given  better  results  than  unfertilized 
plats  receiving  a  mulch  or  tillage.  Both  the  sod  and  the  mulch  treatments  re- 
quire thorough  protection  against  mice. 

Tillage  has  generally  done  best  in  the  fully  matured  orchards,  where  it  is 
especially  efllcient  In  stimulating  growth.  Tillage  has  done  well  in  the  younger 
orchards  when  accompanied  by  proper  fertilization.  The  experiments  with  till- 
age as  a  whole  indicate  that  plowing  deeper  than  4  in.  is  probably  undesirable 
and  that  most  of  the  cultivation  should  be  done  with  disk  harrows,  or  similar 
shallow-working  cultivators  rather  than  the  plow.  Cover  crops  have  not  proved 
especially  beneficial  unless  the  moisture  supply  was  unusually  good  or  the 
amount  of  food  added  was  extra  large. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  there  has  been  a  very  close  correlation  between 
growth  and  bearing,  except  in  the  older  orchards,  when  it  is  often  possible  to 
secure  more  growth  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  best  yields.  Two  of  the 
experiments  indicate  that  annual  crops  may  be  maintained  by  such  biennial 
bearers  as  Baldwin  and  Spy  in  the  presence  of  ample  food  and  moisture  supply, 
lny  regolatioa  of  the  yield  In  any  year  to  prevent  overbearing  and  by  prevesitiag 
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injury  to  the  root  systems.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  very  marked  correla- 
tion between  the  amount  of  fire  blight  and  the  rate  of  growth.  The  greatest 
damage  has  occurred  uniformly  on  the  trees  making  the  most  growth.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  weakly  growing  trees  have  also  been  attacked,  it  appears  that 
it  is  the  intermediate  growth  that  Is  most  resistant  to  this  disease. 

With  regard  to  color  in  apples  the  author  concludes  that  the  red  colors  in 
apples  are  developed  primarily  by  sunlight  m  the  later  stages  of  maturity. 
Hence  conditions  favoring  either  of  these  factors,  such  as  late  picking,  open 
pruning,  long  growing  season,  sparse  foliage,  fully  developed  fruit,  light  soils, 
or  sod  culture,  will  increase  this  color,  while  all  opposing  conditions  will  de- 
crease it.  By  a  proper  utilization  of  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  customary  harmful  effects  on  color  of  heavy  tillage  or  too  much 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  may  generally  be  overcome. 

The  size  of  the  fruit  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  moisture  supply,  hence  the 
cultural  methods  that  conserve  moisture  most  efficiently  will  normally  produce 
the  largest  fruit.  Other  influences  of  importance  are  the  number  of  fruits  on 
the  tree,  supply  of  plant  food,  and  the  temperature  and  length  of  the  grovTlng 
season. 

Starch  in  apple  trees,  W.  A.  Price  {Ohio  Jour,  8oi.,  16  (1916),  No.  8,  pp. 
956-S59), — ^An  experimental  study  of  the  storage  and  migration  of  starch  in 
apple  trees  is  reported. 

The  author  finds  in  substance  that  "  during  the  dormant  period  starch  reserve 
is  stored  in  the  living  cells  of  the  pith,  wood  parenchyma,  and  medullary  rays 
of  the  apple.  With  approach  of  spring,  starch  is  found  in  the  tissues  of  the 
bark,  appearing  first  in  the  phelloderm  and  collenchyma.  As  the  leaves  begin 
to  appear  starch  begins  to  disappear  from  the  various  tissues  in  order  as  fol- 
lows: Bark,  wood  parenchyma,  rays,  pith.  It  Is  used  first  from  the  youngest 
wood  of  the  branches  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  later  from  the  lower  portions  of 
the  tree,  and  finally  from  the  roots.  A  portion  of  the  starch  reserve  may  never 
be  used  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  remains  behind  to  be  Included  in  the  heart- 
wood,  where  it  remains  indefinitely  and  renders  the  wood  susceptible  to  decay." 

Stock  influence  upon  vintage  quality  and  other  characters  of  apples,  B.  T. 
P.  Babxeb  (UnifV.  Bristol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Research  Bta.,  1914,  pp. 
117-127). — ^The  results  are  given  of  analyses  made  in  1914  of  fruit  Juices  from 
apples  growing  on  different  stocks.  The  data  secured  confirm  the  conclusion 
previously  arrived  at  as  to  the  negligible  effect  of  the  intermediate  stock  on 
vintage  quality  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  240). 

Crown  srall  and  resistant  stocks,  G.  O.  Smith  {Cal.  Citrogr.,  1  (1916),  No. 
9,  p.  14f  fig.  1). — Studies  are  being  conducted  at  the  California  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  with  the  view  of  securing  resistant  stocks  for  stone  fruits. 

Tabular  results  are  here  given  showing  the  representative  resistant  and 
susceptible  species  and  varieties  in  the  various  classes  of  stone  fruits  which 
were  subjected  to  the  crown  gall  by  actually  Inoculating  the  rapid-growing  twigs 
and  branches  with  pure  cultures.  Among  the  almonds  inoculated  no  marked 
resistance  lum  been  found.  Stocks  of  the  Domestica  and  Damson  types  of 
plums  and  certain  Asiatic  types  of  apricots  showed  the  strongest  resistance. 
The  Golden  Beauty  variety  of  Prunus  hortulana  has  shown  sufficient  resistance 
to  be  used  as  a  stock  for  native  plums.  Among  other  American  species,  P. 
fwmOa,  a  dwarf  stock  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Middle  West,  was  also  strongly 
resistant. 

The  Japanese  mountain  cherries,  wild  forms  and  cultivated  races,  M. 
MiTOSBi  (Jour.  Col.  8ci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  64  (1916),  Art.  1,  pp.  176,  pis.  26).— 
A  systematic  study  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  forms  of  Japanese  mountain 
cherries,  IndudiDg  descriptioDs  of  fifpedes  and  varieties.    The  descriptive  text 
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is  accompanied  by  a  Dumber  of  iUostrations  In  color  of  the  floral  parts  ind 
foliage  of  yarlons  forms  of  cherries,  as  well  as  iUnstratioiis  showing  the  tree 
growth. 

Peach  padcacre  tests,  season  of  1915,  J.  M.  Gbeklkan  (A^.  Oiu.  CanadA^ 
S  {1916) t  No.  5,  pp.  tit-tats,  figs.  5). —Data  are  given  on  shipping  tests  of 
▼arioos  types  of  peach  packages  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  1915. 

Onie  new  vine;  the  hybrid  producers,  E.  Pts-LABT  (La  Tigne  NouveOe;  Les 
Hybride9  Producteurt.  Paris:  J.  B,  BaUMre  d  Sons,  191S,  pp.  72).— An  aooount 
of  the  direct  bearing  hybrid  grapes  resulting  from  crosses  between  American 
and  French  species.  The  introductory  chapter  describes  the  principal  diarac- 
ters  of  hybrid  producers.  The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  cultural  yaloe 
of  different  color  hybrids  as  well  as  their  resistance  to  diseases,  and  the  nature 
of  the  wines  made  from  them. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  Chasselas  DoH  and  the  adTanta^es  of 
htiggiag  in  keeping  the  prapes  fresh,  F.  Chabmeux  {Jour.  Soc.  Nat.  Hart. 
France,  4.  ser.,  11  {1916),  May,  pp.  tt-H;  June,  pp.  90-9S). — ^In  some  experi- 
ments in  bagging  grapes  here  reported  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  dose  paper 
bags  not  only  prolongs  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  bunches  but  also  gives  the 
berries  a  more  uniform  quality  and  development  and  somewhat  increases  the 
sugar  content  of  the  grapes. 

Official  report  of  the  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Viticulture, 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  July  12,  13,  1915  {Off.  Rpt.  8ess.  Intemat.  Cong.  VU., 
1915,  pp.  S24,  figs.  54). — ^These  proceedings  include  the  following  papers,  with 
discussions,  delivered  at  the  Congress :  The  Work  of  the  State  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, by  E.  M.  Sheehan  (pp.  19-22) ;  Probable  Effect  of  the  Federal  Tax  on 
Brandy  upon  the  Horticultural  Interests  of  California,  by  R.  D.  Stephens  (i^ 
23,  24) ;  A  Campaign  of  Wine  Education,  ty  H.  F.  StoU  (pp.  24-29) ;  Early  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Industry,  by  EL  Iiwchman  (pp.  29-^) ;  Love  of  the  Vine,  by  L.  J. 
Vance  (pp.  82-35) ;  Qrape  Breeding,  by  R.  D.  Anthony  (pp.  85-^) ;  Introduc- 
tion of  Viticulture  into  the  Schools,  by  A.  W.  Miller  (pp.  89-43) ;  Resistant 
Vines,  by  G.  C  Husmann  (pp.  45-50) ;  Pruning  and  Training  American  Grapes, 
by  F.  E.  Gladwin  (pp.  50-62) ;  Commercial  Fertilizers  for  American  Grapes,  by 
F.  E.  Gladwin  (pp.  62-68)  ;  Phylloxera-Resistant  Stocks  In  California,  by 
F.  C.  H.  Flossfeder  (pp.  69-76) ;  Vitis  viiUJera  in  Eastern  America,  by  U.  P. 
Hedrlck  (pp.  77-81) ;  Viticulture  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  F.  T.  Biolettl  (pp. 
81-^) ;  The  Vineyards  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  by  E.  H.  Twight  (pp. 
89-91) ;  The  Grape  In  Oregon,  by  C.  L  Lewis  (pp.  91-97) ;  Grape  Growing  la 
New  Mexico,  by  F.  Garcia  (pp.  97-102) ;  Grape  Growing  in  Utah,  by  A.  B. 
Ballantyne  (pp.  102-106) ;  Grape  Growing  in  Imperial  Valley,  by  W.  E.  Packard 
(pp.  107-110) ;  Grape  Anthracnose  In  America,  by  C.  L.  Shear  (pp.  Ill- 
117) ;  Powdery  Mildew  of  Grapes  and  Its  O)ntrol  In  the  United  States,  by 
D.  Reddlck  and  F.  E.  Gladwin  (pp.  117-125) ;  Studies  on  Plasmopara  viticola 
(Downy  Mildew  of  Grapes),  by  C.  T.  Gregory  (pp.  126-150) ;  Methods  of  Prepar- 
ation and  Relative  Value  of  Bordeaux  Mixtures,  by  O.  Butler  (pp.  151-160)  ; 
Sulphur  Fungicides,  by  G.  P.  Gray  (pp.  160-174) ;  Grape  Insects  in  California, 
by  H.  J.  Quayle  (pp.  174-181) ;  Phylloxera  in  California,  by  R.  L.  Nougaret 
(pp.  181-186) ;  The  Grape  Root  Worm  (pp.  187-195),  The  Grape  Leafhopper 
(pp.  195-201),  the  Grapevine  Fleabeetle  {Haltica  cti€aybea)  (pp.  201-209), 
and  The  Rose  Chafer  {Macrodactylus  suhspinosv^)  (pp.  210-216),  by  F.  Z. 
Hartzell;  the  Grape  Berry  Moth  (Polychrosis  viteana),  by  W.  H.  Croodwln  (pp. 
217-236) ;  Two  Destructive  Grape  Insects  of  the  Appalachian  Region,  by  F.  E. 
Brooks  (pp.  237-248) ;  The  Engineer's  Part  In  the  Advancement  of  the  Viticul- 
tural Industry,  by  B.  T.  Meakln  (pp.  248-258) ;  Some  Results  of  the  Practical 
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Application  of  Snlphnroiu  Add  and  Selected  Yeast  In  the  Fermentation  of  Cali- 
fornia Wines,  1913  and  1914,  by  W.  V.  Oruess  (pp.  254-263) ;  A  Simple  and 
Rapid  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Volatile  Acid  in  Wine,  by  W.  V.  Cruesa 
and  R.  W.  Bettoli  (pp.  263-267) ;  Influence  of  (Composition  on  Effervescence  of 
Champagne,  PreUminary  Investigations,  by  R.  W.  Bettoli  and  J.  La  Belle  (pp. 
267-275) ;  The  Sugar  and  Acid  Content  of  American  Native  Grapes  (pp.  276- 
279),  and  The  Composition  of  Pure  Wine  from  American  Native  Grapes  (pp. 
280-287),  by  W.  B.  Alwood;  Important  Factors  Governing  the  Successful  Trans- 
portation of  Table  Grapes,  by  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  (pp.  288-8(X)) ;  The  Intelligent 
Blending  of  Wines,  by  H.  S.  Dewey  (pp.  301,  302) ;  A  New  Utilization  of  a  By- 
product of  the  Grape,  by  G.  Rossati  (pp.  303-^307) ;  and  Relation  of  the  Maturity 
of  the  Grapes  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Raisins,  by  F.  T.  Biolettl  (pp. 
307-315). 

The  wild  blueberry  tamed,  F.  V.  CovnxK  (Nat,  Oeogr,  Mag.,  £9  {1916),  No. 
6,  pp.  5S5-646,  figs.  10). — In  this  article  the  author  briefly  reviews  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  his  cultural  and  breeding  experiments  with  blueberries 
(B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  534),  and  also  in  the  culture  of  improved  forms  on  the  New 
Jersey  trial  plantation.  On  this  plantation  hybrid  seedlings  have  borne  their 
first  commercial  crop  when  only  three  years  old  and  a  crop  three  times  as  large 
when  four  years  old. 

Official  proceedincTS  of  the  twelfth  amiuRl  convention,  Michigan  State 
Association  of  Ginseng  Growers,  1916  {Off.  Proc.  Ann.  Conv.  Mich.  State 
A$$oc.  Ginseng  Orowera,  12  {1916),  pp.  45). — Various  topics  dealing  with  the 
culture  and  subsequent  preparation  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal  as  discussed  at  the 
convention  are  included  in  these  proceedings. 

A  preliminary  study  of  Philippine  bananas,  N.  G.  Teodobo  {Philippine 
Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  C,  10  {1915),  No.  6,  pp.  S79-421,  pU.  /«).— A  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  species  and  varieties  of  bananas  known  to  occur  in  the  Philippines, 
in  which  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  special  purposes  to  which  the 
different  varieties  are  adapted. 

[Cacao  in  British  Guiana],  J.  B.  Harbison  {Rpt.  Dept.  Sci.  and  Agr.  Brit. 
Chuiana,  1914-15,  pp.  26S0). — ^The  results  of  manurial  and  other  cultural  ex- 
periments with  cacao  in  British  Guiana  are  reported. 

The  experiments,  which  were  commenced  in  1900,  Indicate  that  in  British 
Guiana  under  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  at  Onderneeming  farm  the 
methods  of  cultivation  leading  to  the  successful  growth  of  cacao  are  the  reduc- 
tion of  shade  to  the  lowest  amount  compatible  with  due  protection  from  wind ; 
deep  and  efficient  soil  drainage;  annually  forking  the  land  between  the  trees 
without  injuring  the  roots  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  mulching 
the  soil ;  and  manuring  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  potash. 

Eliminating  the  drone  tree,  L.  B.  Scorr  {Cal.  Citrogr.,  1  {1916),  No.  9,  pp. 
8,  9,  19,  figs.  £). — ^A  popular  review  of  the  results  secured  in  California  In  the 
improvement  of  oranges  and  lemons  by  bud  selection  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  737;  34,  p. 
630),  including  a  description  of  methods  employed  in  making  records  of  the 
production  of  individual  trees. 

The  rose  annual  for  1916  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  edited  by  H.  R. 
DiJiLiNGTON  {London:  National  Rose  Society,  1916,  pp.  yin-\-164,  pis.  S5). — 
This  comprises  a  collection  of  articles  on  various  phases  of  rose  culture,  includ- 
ing some  general  accounts  of  rose  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Bmpire  and  elsewhere. 

A  partial  list  of  plants  available  for  various  uses  in  general  landscape 
planting,  A.  D.  Tatlob  {Cleveland,  Ohio:  Author,  1916,  pp.  SI).— -The  plant 
materials  listed  in  this  booklet  have  been  included  with  special  reference  to 
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their  use  In  the  Northern  and  North  Central  States.  Oondae  infomiatioQ  li 
^vea  relative  to  the  correct  use  of  the  more  prominent  species  of  trees,  sbndis, 
vines,  and  perennials  in  ornamental  and  landscape  plantings. 

Ornamental  gardening  in  Florida,  C.  T.  Simpsow  {LUtle  River,  Fla.:  Avihar, 
1916,  pp.  XIII -{-198,  pis,  40,  flgt.  5).— A  treatise  on  the  decoratiye  plants 
adapted  to  Florida  and  their  cultivation,  with  suggestions  for  the  omamentatiaii 
of  Florida  homes  and  grounds. 

FOBESTKT. 

Beport  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Forestry  for  1914  and  1915  {Rpi. 
Md.  State  Bd.  Forestry,  1914-15,  pp.  77,  pU.  7).— A  report  on  forest  acttylties 
for  the  years  1914  and  1915  in  which  consideration  is  given  to  forest  fire  protec- 
tion, assistance  to  owners  of  woodland,  work  on  the  state  forest  reserves  and 
the  state  forest  nursery,  forest  a&d  tree  planting  <^>eration8  under  state  super- 
vision, investigational  and  educational  work,  and  public  shade  tree  work. 

The  Sequoia  and  General  Ghrant  National  Parks,  season  of  1916  (U.  8. 
Dept,  Int.,  Off.  Sec.  [Pub.],  1916, pp.  48,  figs.  5).— A  pamphlet  of  information  rda- 
tive  to  the  forests  in  these  parks,  methods  of  transportation,  camp  sites,  birds, 
mammals,  and  fishes  occurring  there,  rules  and  regulations,  and  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  parks.    See  also  a  note  by  Hill  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  242). 

Onie  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  season  of  1916  (17.  fi.  Dept.  Int.,  Off.  See. 
[Pub.],  1916,  pp.  48,  figs.  S). — ^An  account  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

Manual  of  instructioiis  for  county  forest  wardens  and  district  forest 
wardens  and  information  in  regrard  to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
forest  fires,  J.  E.  Babton  (Frankfort,  Ky.:  State,  1915,  pp.  SI). — ^Althou^  de- 
signed primarily  for  forest  officers  this  manual  contains  considerable  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  general  public  in  the  matter  of  controlling  forest  fires. 

Forest  protection. — I,  Protection  agrainst  animals,  R.  Hess  {Der  Forst- 
schutz.  Erster  Band:  Schutz  gegen  Tiere.  Leipsic:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1914,  vcL  U 
4.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XIII-\-5S7,  pis.  2,  figs.  250). — ^A  text-book,  manual,  and  reference 
work  on  forest  protection.  The  present  edition  has  been  entirely  rewritten  by 
R.  Beck.  The  successive  parts  of  the  present  volume  deal  in  detail  with  pro- 
tection against  domestic  animals,  game,  and  other  wild  animals,  birds,  and 
insecta 

Causes  determining  the  forms  of  trees,  P.  Jaccasd  {Rev.  O^n.  Bot.,  fft 
(1915),  Nos.  921,  pp.  257-270,  fig.  1;  S2S,  pp.  $35-849;  324,  PP^  S53-^4f  fig*-  «).— 
Recent  experimental  and  mathematical  investigations  are  said  to  have  substan- 
tially confirmed  the  conclusion  formerly  reached  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  342),  and  to 
have  shown  that  the  forms  of  tree  trunks,  those  of  Picea  exeelsa  in  particular, 
are  directly  influenced  in  essential  characters,  notably  in  the  variations  in  thick- 
ness of  the  layers  of  growth,  by  the  exigencies  of  circulation  of  water  and  of 
nutritive  materials.  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  536).  The  ap- 
plicability of  the  theory  of  the  slow  selection  of  useful  variations  in  this  con- 
nection is  denied. 

On  the  amount  of  sap  discharged  by  some  trees,  M.  Mitoshi  (Jour.  Ool. 
Sci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  38  (1916),  Art.  1,  pp.  14,  figs.  4).— Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  author  with  two  species  of  trees  showing  high  sap  pressure, 
Comus  ooniroversa  and  Carpinus  yedoensis,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  accurate  results  relative  to  the  discharge  of  sap  for  a  longer 
time  than  one  bleeding  period  where  the  usual  method  of  collecting  the  sap 
from  an  auger  hole  is  followed.  A  local  stoppage  in  the  hole  is  found  to  take 
place  inevitably,  thus  infiuencing  the  amount  of  sap  fiow. 
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TInvs  longlfolia.  a  silvicultural  study,  R.  S.  Tboitp  (Indian  Forest  Mem^ 
Sylvioulture  Ser,,  1  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  126,  pis.  55).— The  study  here  reported  is 
baaed  on  personal  investigations  extending  over  a  number  of  years  In  most  of 
the  important  tracts  in  which  P.  longifolia  forests  occur. 

The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  the  general  headings  of  the  distribu- 
tion, locality,  and  types  of  forest;  silvicultural  characters  and  requirements; 
natural  regeneration;  artificial  regeneration;  external  dangers;  fire  effects  and 
protection  from  fire ;  tending  operations ;  systems  of  management ;  and  statisti- 
cal information. 

Beport  on  the  question  of  field  experiments,  with  special  reference  to  the 
execation  of  tapping  experiments  on  estates,  O.  E.  Ck)oiCBS  (Agr,  Bui.  Fed. 
Maiay  States,  4  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  229-242,  figs.  4).— The  purpose  of  this  report 
ts  to  present  to  rubber  planters  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  field  experiments  in  tapping  rubber. 

Chief  factors  influencincr  the  development  of  sal  seedlings,  R.  S.  Hole 
{Indian  Forester,  42  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  SS5S48,  pis.  6). —A  sunmiary  of  some  of 
the  chief  results  of  the  study  recently  conducted  at  Dehra  Dun,  relative  to  the 
factors  influencing  the  development  of  sal  (Shorea  robusta)  seedlings. 

Newfoundland  and  its  forest  resources,  D.  Mobbis  {Jour.  Roy.  86c.  Arts, 
64  {1916),  No.  SSIO,  pp.  4S9-4S2;  Scot.  Geogr.  Mag.,  S2  {1916),  No.  8,  pp. 
S5S-S66). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  forest  areas,  principal  timber  trees,  and 
forest  industries  in  Newfoundland. 

Stractaral  timber  handbook  on  Pacific  coast  woods,  O.  P.  M.  Goss  and 
C.  Hxnf MUXES  {Seattle,  Wash.:  The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assoc.,  1916,  pp. 
289,  figs.  68). -^A  handbook  of  information  relative  to  the  character,  strength, 
durability,  and  uses  of  Pacific  coast  woods.  The  strength  and  durability  data 
are  based  upon  tests  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  organizations. 

The  organization  of  the  lumber  industry,  W.  Oomfton  {Chicago:  American 
Lumberman,  1916,  pp.  X+15S,  figs.  26). — ^This  comprises  an  analysis  of  the 
Influences  which  have  largely  determined  the  recent  course  and  the  present 
level  of  the  prices  of  lumber  in  the  United  States. 

DISEASES  OP  PLAHTS. 

Plant  diseases  in  Bnirl*nd  and  Wales,  1914-15  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Ixmdonl, 
2B  {1916),  No.  10,  pp.  95i-05P).— This  is  a  statement  regarding  plant  diseases, 
insect  pests,  etc,  issued  in  lieu  of  the  annual  report,  temporarily  suspended,  of 
the  horticultural  branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  stated  that  the  mild  weather  in  the  spring  of  1914  induced  the  summer 
stages  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  at  an  earlier  date  than  any  previ- 
ously recorded  in  England  and  led  to  an  unusually  severe  attack  on  the  fruit 
In  1915,  the  disease  appeared  somewhat  later  and  was  severe  only  where  long 
drought  had  weakened  the  resistance  of  the  bushes.  Timely  an.l  proper  prun- 
ing is  supposed  to  afford  complete  protection  and  to  benefit  the  bushes  other- 
wise. This  treatment  should  be  carried  out  in  the  period  between  the  **  soft  and 
the  hard  condition  of  the  fruit*'  Fungicides  check  the  disease  under  favorable 
conditions,  but  in  no  case  was  it  completely  killed  out  by  their  use.  American 
gooseberry  mildew  is  said  to  be  known  in  all  European  countries. 

Wart  disease  is  reported  to  cause  loss  in  over  200  industrial  districts.  Some 
potato  varieties  have  now  been  tested  many  times  and  are  considered  to  be  com- 
pletely immune.  The  number  of  cases  in  agricultural  districts  is  very  small, 
but  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases  suggests  that  the  disease  may  be  dormant 
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for  a  season  under  certain  oondltions.     Tests  with  formalin  promise  little 
success. 

Gorky  scab  is  said  to  be  very  much  localised  in  England  and  rare  in  localitta 
where  potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  In  a  few  cases  it  liaa  been  fooad 
in  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  proving  as  destructive  as  wart  disease.  No 
remedy  Is  known  for  corky  scab,  to  which  every  variety  of  potato  appears  to 
be  susceptible,  but  it  spreads  slowly  and  does  not  appear  to  persist  in  well  cul- 
tivated soil. 

Silver  leaf  of  plums  and  apples  and  ai^le  mildew  have  been  studied  to  some 
extent    DUophia  tnramifUs  has  been  discovered  on  wheat  in  two  localities. 

Becent  observations  on  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  Bohemia,  A.  KutIn 
iVistnik  5.  8jez.  Cea.  PHr.,  1915,  p.  427;  mbs,  4n  Bot.  OentbU,  ltd  {19t5h  Ao. 
1$,  p.  S84). — Observations  are  recorded  on  the  appearance  in  Bohemia  for 
the  first  time  of  Tilletia  UBvit,  Peronospara  jaapiana,  and  TyphiOa  gramimm, 
and  the  reappearance,  after  some  years,  of  TiUetia  seoaUs.  SderotkUa  Mr 
foUorum  has  been  noted  in  new  localities,  and  Splugrotheoa  mor^-uvw  ai^ears 
to  have  attained  wide  if  not  universal  distribution. 

Crsrptogamic  parasites  of  cultivated  plants  in  and  near  the  ProTlnos  of 
Turin  in  1913,  P.  YoQLmo  {Arm.  R,  Aooad.  Agr,  Torino,  57  {1914),  pp.  ISih-Vtk; 
ab9.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  DiMues,  S 
{1915),  No.  6,  pp.  881,  882).— This  is  an  arrangement  of  the  data  as  collected 
in  1913  regarding  weather  and  regarding  cryptogamic  parasites  of  plants  in 
this  region.  The  diseases  noted,  while  encouraged  in  some  degree  by  the  spring 
rains,  were  later  held  in  check  by  the  dryness  of  the  summer  season. 

Becent  contributions  to  our  knowledgre  of  the  genus  Gynmosporaniriiun, 
F.  D.  Keen  {Aba.  in  Science,  n.  aer.',  4S  {1916),  No.  1196,  p.  864).—The  author 
reviews  information  regarding  the  genus  Gymnoeporangium,  supplemental  to 
his  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  424).  Among  the  more  notable  points 
brought  out  are  the  reporting  of  another  aecial  host  outside  of  the  Roeales,  the 
finding  of  teliospores  in  the  species  possessing  uredinla,  studies  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  host  on  the  morphology  of  the  fungi,  and  active  investigations 
of  the  species  causing  diseases  of  economic  importance. 

Cultures  of  Uredinea  in  1915,  J.  O..Asthx7b  {Myoologia,  8  {1916),  No.  S,  pp. 
125-141 ;  aha.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1196,  p.  5IW).— With  this  report, 
the  fourteenth  of  a  series  continued  by  the  author  since  1889  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p. 
750)  on  the  culture  of  plant  rusts,  it  is  proposed  to  end  the  series  of  investiga- 
tions. 

Besides  notes  on  species  giving  negative  results  owing  to  inadaptation  of  the 
racial  material  used,  an  account  is  given  of  successful  cultures  sun>lementing 
work  previouly  rq;)orted  in  case  of  8  species  named  and  a  list  of  4  species  now 
reported  on  for  the  first  time. 

White  speck  disease  of  leaves,  O.  von  Tubeut  {Natwno.  Ztschr.  Forat.  u. 
Landw.,  IS  {1915),  No.  10,  pp.  469-475,  figa.  5).-~The  author  describes  a  peculiar 
leaf  decoloration,  which  is  said  to  be  associated  with  the  abs^ice  of  chlorophyll, 
starch,  and  generally  plasma  in  the  palisade  cells.  The  afPected  areas  are  small 
but  thick.  A  list  is  given  of  woody  plants  and  one  of  herbaceous  plants  known 
to  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 

I'urther  evidence  that  crown  gall  of  plants  is  cancer,  B.  F.  Smitb  {Science^ 
n.  aer.,  48  {1916),  No.  1121,  pp.  871-S89).—Th\s  is  a  paper  read  befbre  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  the  author  presents  further  evi- 
dence that  crown  gall  of  plants  is  cancer,  and  that  cancer  in  plants,  because  of 
its  variable  form  and  its  bacterial  origin,  offers  strong  presumptive  evidence  both 
of  the  parasitic  origin  and  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer 
ooeiBTing  in  man  and  animals,' 
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Concerning  certain  peculiar  tissue  strands  in  a  Protomyces  srall  cm  Am- 
brosia triflda,  A.  Stewabt  {Ab$.  in  Scici  re,  n.  «er.,  43  {1916),  No,  1106,  pp. 
S65j  366). — ^Tlie  stems  of  the  great  ragweed  are  said  to  be  sometimes  infected 
by  P.  andinus,  causing  the  formation  of  large  galls.  These  usually  occur  just 
above  the  ground,  but  often  higher  on  the  stem,  sometimes  as  much  as  2  ft 
above  the  galls  which  are  located  near  the  roots.  Both  kinds  of  galls  have 
essentially  the  same  histological  structure,  the  deeper  portions  near  the  pith 
having  peculiar  tissue  strands  which  are  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  tumor 
strands  found  in  certain  plants  affected  with  the  crown-gall  organism.  The  fact 
that  the  abnormalities  in  the  tissues  of  the  host  plants  are  found  in  or  near  to 
the  pith  indicates  that  the  stems  become  infected  when  quite  young.  This  is 
offered  as  a  possible  explanation  as  to  bow  the  upper  galls  of  the  stems  are 
produced. 

Aeid  sprays  as  related  to  soorchlnflr,  L.  Dbgsullt  {Prog.  Agr,  et  Vit.  {Ed. 
rBst<leiUre),  37  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  365-567).— It  Is  stated  that  whUe  low  con- 
centrations,  for  example  1  per  cent  copper  sulphate  and  0.4  per  cent  carbonate 
of  soda  in  Burgundy  mixture,  are  rarely  dangerous,  the  same  proportions  main- 
tained In  higher  concentrations  may  prove  very  Injurious  to  foliage.  With 
2  per  cent  sulphate  and  0.9  per  cent  carbonate,  the  foliage  seldom,  if  ever, 
scorches,  with  2  per  cent  sulphate  and  0.876  carbonate  rarely,  while  with  2 
per  cent  sulphate  and  0.75  carbonate  the  preparation  is  very  strongly  acid,  and 
is  not  ordinarily  to  be  reconmiended  for  use  after  the  blooming  period.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  containing  1  per  cent  copper  sulphate  and  0.5  per  cent  lime 
(sometimes  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  magnesia)  practically  always  gives 
an  alkaline  solution. 

The  powdery  mildews  of  Avena  and  Triticum,  G.  M.  Reed  {MUaouri  8ta. 
Be$earch  Buk  23  {1916),  pp.  S-19). — In  previous  publications  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  640.),  the  author  showed  that  the  morphological  species,  Erysiphe  graminU, 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  different  races.  In  a  subsequent  paper  (E.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  545),  the  results  of  Infection  experiments  vTlth  the  powdery  ndldew  of 
wheat  were  given.  The  present  paper  gives  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
additional  experlmoits  with  B.  graminiM  on  Avena  and  Triticum.  Seed  of  these 
genera  was  obtained  from  various  sources,  165  varieties  of  wheat  being  tested 
with  reference  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  fungus.  A  great  majority  of  these 
varieties  proved  quite  susceptible.  All  of  the  eight  recognized  types  or  species 
of  Triticum  contained  susceptible  varieties,  and  only  a  few  distinctively  resist- 
ant varieties  were  found. 

An  account  Is  also  given  of  the  physiological  race  of  E.  graminit  which  oc- 
ean on  Bpedes  of  Avena.  Tests  have  been  made  of  41  varieties  belonging  to 
17  species,  and  a  great  majority  have  proved  susceptible  to  the  oat  mildew.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  wheat  mildew  readily  passed  over  to  certain  species 
of  iBgUops  and  the  oat  mildew  to  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum. 

A  Ffaytophthora  on  oats,  J.  McMusfht  {Science,  n.  «er.,  43  {1916),  No.  1111, 
p.  S34). — The  author  reports  observing  on  leaves  of  oats  in  California  a  species 
of  Phytophthora  which  Is  said  to  be  similar  to  P.  oolocatiw.  A  more  extended 
study,  howev^,  is  considered  necessary  to  determine  the  specific  rank  of  the 
fungus.  The  markings  produced  on  the  oats  by  the  fungus  may  appear  as 
spots  or  stripes  along  one  or  both  margins  of  the  leaf,  or  as  a  stripe  down  the 
center.  The  diseased  areas  become  yellowish  and  then  whitish  when  conidia 
are  abundant  Later  these  areas,  which  sometimes  have  a  water-soaked  appear- 
ance, may  become  brown  or  reddish-brown,  and  the  parts  shrivel  and  dry  up. 

Seed  treatment  tests,  1914,  L.  Hiltitke  {Prakt.  Bl.  Pfiangetibau  u.  Schutz, 
n.  mt^  IS  {191$),  No.  6-7,  pp.  6$-90).—Tt^  deals  In  considerable  detail  with 
Sixperlmenti  earried  out  in  Bavaria  during  1914  by  stocping  seed  grain  of 
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winter  rye  and  wheat  In  solutions  containing  OHToaiye  sablimate  as  a  protoetkm 
against  Fusarinm  and  other  fungi.  The  yariety,  d^ree  of  attack,  gennlnabilitr, 
grain  weight,  and  fali  and  spring  conditions  are  noted  in  the  tables  givm. 

The  relation  of  the  seed  stock  to  the  control  of  bean  anthracnoiie  and  bean 
blight,  J.  H.  MuNCix  iAb9.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1106,  p.  .M5).— On 
account  of  the  failure  of  fungicides  in  the  control  of  these  diseases  and  pending 
the  experiments  on  the  growing  of  seed  for  Michigan  planting  in  western  States 
where  anthracnose  is  unimportant,  the  author  recommends  the  planting  of 
varieties  of  beans  of  high  productivity,  so  that  the  losses  in  ordinary  years  will 
be  so  decreased  as  not  to  be  burdensome  to  the  industry.  Such  a  variety.  It  is 
said,  has  been  found  in  the  Barly  Wonder,  which  matures  early  and  Is  verj 
productive  even  under  severe  disease  and  weather  conditions. 

Angular  leaf  spot  of  cotton,  F.  M.  Rolts  {SoiUh  CartMna  8ta,  BuL  184 
(1915),  pp.  S^O,  pis,  8). — ^An  account  is  given  of  an  investigation  of  the  an- 
gular leaf  spot  of  cotton,  the  first  description  of  which  vppearH  to  have  been 
given  by  Atkinson  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  7).  According  to  the  author's  investigations, 
this  disease  Is  believed  to  be  common  in  every  cotton-growing  State  in  tlie 
Union. 

The  disease  produces  angular  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  blackened  areas  are 
formed  on  the  stalks  and  branches.  It  also  attacks  young  bolls.  Young  seed- 
ling plants  usually  suffer  most  severely  and  in  many  cases  are  killed  outright. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  Bacterium  malvaoearum,  which  survives 
the  winter  In  and  on  the  seed  and  also  on  the  lint  Delintlng  the  seed  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  treating  the  seed  with  hot  water  at  72*  G.  tor  18  minutes 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  infected  plants.  Dellnting  the  seed  and  spraying 
the  plants  six  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  resulted  in  the  production  of 
98  per  cent  of  sound  plants.  This  method  of  treatment  would  probably  be 
practicable  where  plants  are  grown  for  seed  production. 

Anthracnose  (Colletotrichmn  lagenarium)  a  serloas  disease  of  cacorbits, 
J.  J.  Tattbenhaus  {Ab$.  in  Science,  n.  9er.,  4S  {1916),  No,  1106,  p.  S66),-^A  pze- 
liminary  r^>ort  is  given  of  investigations  of  anthracnose  of  watermelons,  canta- 
loups, cucumbers,  and  other  cucurbits.  These  are  said  to  be  seriously  affected 
in  Delaware,  and  similar  conditions  are  reported  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  The  disease  attacks  the  fruit,  particularly  in  case  of  the  watermelon, 
and  also  causes  a  serious  leaf  spot  and  a  blight  and  canker  of  the  vines.  The 
attacks  are  severest  on  the  watermelon  crop  in  its  second  successive  year.  On 
this  account,  growers  are  forced  to  practice  rotations  of  six  years  or  longer. 

Inoculations  have  shown  that  the  anthracnose  from  the  watermelon,  canta- 
loup, cucumber,  citron,  and  ornamental  gourd  is  identical,  the  disease  being 
readily  transferred  from  one  host  to  another.  Investigations  are  said  to  be  in 
progress  to  determine  the  life  history  of  C  lagenarium,  its  relationship  to  the 
various  hosts,  and  to  other  species  of  OoUetotrichum,  especially  O,  Undemuthi- 
anum. 

Potato  diseases  and  their  control,  E.  C.  Staxkan  and  A.  O.  Tolaas  (Mlmia- 
$ota  Sta,  BuL  158  (1916),  pp.  3-^7,  figs,  t8), — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  parasitic  and  nonparasitic  diseases  of  potato,  with  sugges- 
tions for  their  control.  For  the  leaf  diseases,  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended, 
while  wilt  diseases  and  stem  rot  may  be  controlled  by  roguing  fields,  by  selecting 
and  disinfecting  seed,  and  by  rotating  crops.  Experiments  conducted  during 
1914  and  1915  showed  that  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  was  increased 
56  bu.  in  16  fields  by  seed  selection  and  disinfection.  Spraying  experiments 
wldch  have  been  carried  on  for  sevoi  years  gave  an  average  annual  increase 
of  63  bu.  per  acre  of  early  potatoes  sprayed  8  times  with  Bordeaux  mlxtim  or 
of  late  potatoes  qurayed  4  times. 
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Potato  disease,  Kobft  {Prakt.  Bh  Pflamenhau  u.  Schute,  n.  $er,,  IS  il91S), 
No,  8,  pp.  lO^llly  fiiis.  2). — Brief  reference  Is  made  to  a  leaflet  Issued  by  the 
Institute  for  Agricultural  Botany  at  Munich,  dealing  with  leaf  disease  and 
Phytophthora  tuber  rot  of  potato  and  the  control  of  both  these  troubles  by  the 
timely  use  of  copper  sprays. 

Marasmius  on  sugar  cane,  J.  R.  Johnston  {Mycologia,  8  (1916),  No.  2,  p. 
ii5).— Referring  to  the  description  given  by  Fulton  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  956)  of  the 
fungus  designated  by  him  as  M.  plicatus,  causing  root  disease  of  sugar  cane  In 
Louisiana,  the  author  states  that  his  own  specimens  on  sugar  cane  from 
Louisiana  and  Texas  answer  rather  to  the  description  of  M.  stenophyUua  (M. 
semiustis),  said  to  have  been  reported  on  bananas  in  many  West  Indian  Islands 
but  not  before  on  sugar  cane. 

Effect  of  colored  light  on  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  G.  H.  Ohapican 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1111,  pp.  SSI,  558).— The  author  reports  some 
investigations  conducted  to  verify  the  conclusions  of  LodewlJIui  (E.  S.  R.,  24, 
p.  648)  that  blue  light  offers  a  cure  for  the  mosaic  disease  of  plants. 

The  diseased  leaves  of  a  number  of  tobacco  plants  were  covered  with  hoods 
composed  of  different  colored  cloth,  and  it  was  found  that  when  blue  light  was 
used  there  was  a  suppression  of  the  leaf  color  variation  more  or  less  permanent 
in  character.  With  a  single  exception,  the  treated  plants  showed  no  typical 
symptoms  of  the  disease  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  hoods. 
That  the  disease  was,  however,  not  controlled  was  shown  by  the  inoculation  of 
healthy  plants  with  the  juice  of  the  treated  plants,  as  this  produced  the  disease 
in  nearly  every  case.  This  is  taken  to  show  that  the  active  principle  of  the 
disease  is  present  in  the  apparently  normal,  fully  recovered  leaves  and  that  it 
Is  highly  infectious. 

The  leaf  spot  disease  of  tomato,  E.  Levin  (Michigan  Sta,  Tech.  Bui.  25 
(1916),  pp.  5-51,  pl8.  9,  fi08.  2).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  leaf  spot  disease  of  tomato,  due  to  Septoria  lycoperaici,  and  recom- 
mendations for  its  control.  While  many  investigators  have  reported  this  fungus 
as  causing  the  leaf  spot  disease  of  tomato,  its  parasitism  was  definitely  proved 
by  the  author's  investigations.  The  morphological,  ecological,  and  physio- 
logical relations  of  the  organism  are  described  at  some  length,  and  control 
measures,  which  include  the  planting  of  clean  seedlings  in  clean  soil  and 
thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  are  recommended. 

A  canker  of  apple  caused  by  Plenodomus  fuscomaculans,  G.  H.  Ck)0NS 
(Ab9.  in  Science,  n.  ter.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1106,  p.  56^).— A  serious  canker  of  apple 
is  said  to  occur  in  some  orchards  In  northern  Michigan.  The  canker  is  char- 
acterized by  elongated  lesions  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  a  checking 
of  the  bark  into  small  squares  or  rectangles.  The  lesions  are  said  to  extend 
along  the  limb,  commonly  on  the  underside.  In  the  older  cankers  the  killed 
bark  drops  off,  leaving  the  bare  wood. 

The  causal  relation  of  the  associated  organism  has  been  shown  by  inocula- 
tion experiments,  and  the  results  of  a  study  of  its  physiological  relations  have 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  647).  Successful  Inoculations  were  ob- 
tained on  the  limbs  of  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Jonathan,  and  Ben  Davis  apples,  as 
weU  as  on  the  Hyslop  crab.  Other  standard  varieties  seem  more  resistant 
The  fungus  has  also  been  successfully  Inoculated  into  pear,  small  cankers  hav- 
ing been  formed,  but  no  inoculations  have  succeeded  on  apple  leaves. 

The  disease,  it  is  claimed,  may  be  successfully  controlled  by  the  means 
commonly  advised  for  apple  canker. 

Pungi  prodadng  the  heart  rot  of  the  apple,  B.  O.  Dodge  (Mycologia,  8 
(191$)  f  No.  i,  pp.  5-15,  pl9,  4;  aib^,  in  Science,  n.  9er.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1106,  p. 
56^).— Living  i^ple  trees  at  Litchfield,  C!onn.,  are  reported  as  being  Infected 
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witb  Polyponu  odminMUi  dming  August  Apple  trees  in  the  eastern  United 
States  are  said  to  be  more  commonly  attacked  by  another  type  of  Polypoms. 
P.  ffolaciinus  or  P.  spumeua  malicola  is  the  species  ordinarily  fonnd  in  old 
orchards  of  the  New  England  States,  while  P.  flssUU  is  reported  as  attacking 
trees  in  Virginia. 

Honilia  on  fruit  trees,  O.  Yoss  {Fluifbl.  Samml.  PfiamsentehMtz,  K,  Lamdw. 
Aknd,  BannrPoppeUdorf,  No.  7  {1915),  pp.  4,  fig9.  $;  obs.  in  Bot  CmthL,  129 
(1915),  No.  22,  pp.  574,  575).— A  description  is  given  of  symptoms  and  results 
of  attack  on  fruit  trees  by  the  Monilla  forms  of  St^erotinia  dnereat  8.  frudiffena, 
and  S.  lama.  Protective  measures  include  the  early  removal  and  destruction  of 
all  affected  parts,  including  fallen  fruits  and  dead  wood. 

Apricot  fruit  spots,  J.  T.  Babbictt  (Vfii^.  Cal,  Jour,  Apr,,  S  {1916),  No,  8,  pp. 
S4S-S49,  flg$,  S), — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  brown  rot  of  apricot,  caused  by 
Puooinia  pruni-spinoaiB ;  of  Goryneum  fruit  spot,  due  to  €,  beijerinckU;  and 
of  scab  or  black  spot  of  apricot,  caused  by  Cladotporium  carpophSktm,  It  Is 
said  to  be  easy  to  confuse  some  of  these,  especially  in  their  early  stages. 

Onie  redproeal  Influence  between  mycotrophic  roots  of  different  plants, 
L.  Pbtbi  (Am  R,  Accad,  LAnoei,  Rend,  CI,  8oi.  Pw.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ter.,  24 
{1915),  II,  No,  11,  pp.  5S&'5S9,  fig.  i).— Describing  the  results  of  growing  oaks 
and  olives  in  close  proximity,  the  author  holds  that  the  injury  often  observed 
to  be  suffered  by  the  olive  in  this  relation  may  be  due  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  soil  by  the  oak  or  to  an  eventual  root  rot  caused  by  a  Dematophora 
developing  on  the  subterranean  residues  of  the  oak  growths,  and  not  to  the 
proximity  of  the  mycorrhiza  on  the  oak.  The  possible  bearing  in  this  connec- 
tion of  facts  previously  observed  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  849)  is  discussed. 

Formalin  as  a  spray  against  American  gooseberry  mildew  {Deut.  Landw. 
Prease,  42  {1915),  No.  56,  p.  529;  abs.  in  Intemat,  Inst,  Agr,  [Rome],  Mo,  BuL 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  7,  p.  999).— B.  Panten  of  Kaz- 
mierz,  Posen,  reports  that  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  40  per  cent  formalin,  thor- 
oughly applied  in  the  early  spring  and  again  before  the  period  of  blooming, 
effectively  controlled  American  gooseberry  mildew. 

A  new  fungicide  for  use  against  American  gooseberry  mildew,  J.  V.  Kybm 
and  E.  S.  Salmon  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  22  {1916),  No.  11,  pp.  lllB-1125; 
abs.  in  Gard.  Chron.,  5.  ser.,  59  {1916),  No.  1525,  p.  152).— It  is  stated  that  an 
ammonium  sulphid  solution  containing  0.18  per  cent  of  sulphur  can  be  recom- 
mended for  commercial  use  on  an  experimental  scale  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  fruit  of  gooseberries  against  the  mildew.  Lime-sulphur  wash  should 
be  employed  for  early  sprayings  until  such  time  as  its  use  would  affect  the 
marketing  of  the  berries,  when  the  ammonium  sulphid  solution  should  be  sub- 
stituted. It  is  stated  that  solutions  of  liver  of  sulphur  at  the  strength  usually 
considered  as  fungicidal  are  inefficient  against  the  disease,  while  concentra- 
tions which  are  fungicidal  cause  such  severe  scorching  of  the  gooseberry 
bushes  as  to  preclude  their  use  in  this  connection. 

Notes  on  the  dying  of  citrus  trees,  A.  H.  Benson  {Queensland  Agr,  Jour., 
n.  ser.,  5  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  258-266). —Concerning  the  dying  of  citrus  trees  in 
different  sections,  a  progress  report  made  by  F.  Smith  is  quoted  at  some  length 
with  comments  thereon.  The  trouble  is  considered  due  to  causes  other  than 
soU  conditions,  and  as  more  probably  parasitic  in  character,  though  iKMSlbly 
very  complex  in  origin.  Age  and  living  conditions  of  the  trees  are  discussed  in 
this  connection.  It  is  thought  possible  that  irregularity  in  growth  may  prove 
to  be  very  important. 

Descriptions  are  giv^i  also  of  other  twig,  collar,  and  root  troubles. 
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Foxigl  attacking  cultivated  and  wild  OrchidaoaA  and  their  control,  Q. 
LiKDAU  iOartenflora,  64  (1915),  No8,  21-^2,  29-24;  OrchU,  9  {1915),  Not,  7. 
pp.  171-178;  8,  pp.  /8i-«05).— Descriptive  lists  are  given  Including  many  Ure- 
dlnes,  Ascomycetes,  and  Imperfect  fungi  attacking  orchids  In  many  widely 
separated  regions  of  the  world. 

Black  canker  in  young  chestnut  trees  and  nurserieSt  Q.  Baiosi  and  R. 
Fabneti  {Am  R.  Accad.  JAnoei,  Rend,  CI.  Soi.  FU.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  S.  <er.,  24 
{1915),  /,  No.  2,  pp.  98-105;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Intt.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  6S7,  038). —It  Is  stated  that  black 
canker  may  attack  not  only  adult  chestnut  trees  but  also  very  young  plants 
and  even  germinating  seed,  so  that  a  considerable  epidemic  of  this  disease  may 
occur  In  the  nursery.  The  disease  Is  said  to  be  due  to  Infection  and  not  to  soil 
exhaustion. 

Studies  on  diseases  of  oak,  E.  Mt^NOH  {Naturto.  Ztschr.  Porst  u.  Landto.,  1$ 
{1915),  No.  11-12,  pp.  509-522,  figs,  d).— Previous  reports  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  52) 
are  followed  up  by  an  account  of  a  study  of  Polyporus  igniarius,  the  cause  of 
white  rot  of  oak,  more  particularly  as  regards  Its  rate  of  progress  In  canker 
formation  and  the  different  rates  of  progress  In  cambium,  bast,  and  sapwood. 

Monogrraph  on  oak  mildew,  F.  W.  Neoeb  {Naturw.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landto., 
IS  {1915),  No.  11-12,  pp.  544-^50,  figs.  «).— The  article  previously  noted  (B. 
S.  R.,  33,  p.  745)  Is  here  supplemented  by  an  account  of  tests  with  the  Oldlum 
causing  oak  mildew  on  species  of  Rubus,  from  which  the  author  concludes  that 
under  appropriate  conditions  a  fungus  may  flourish  and  even  produce  spores 
on  a  host  normally  foreign  thereto,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  studies  involving 
such  cases  errors  of  identity  may  be  promulgated.  The  overwintering  of  oak 
mildew  is  also  discussed. 

A  new  disease  of  walnuts,  H.  MioiiCLEK  {Oartemoelt,  19  {1915),  No.  5S,  pp. 
S2S,  624,  fig.  1). — A  nut  spot  of  walnut  is  described  as  apparently  new,  but  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Note  on  western  red  rot  in  Pinus  ponderosa,  W.  H.  Long  {Mycologia,  8 
{1916),  No.  $,  pp.  178-180). — Reporting  on  the  study  of  the  heart  rot  of  western 
yellow  pine,  called  western  red  rot  in  order  to  distinguish  It  from  a  very  similar 
heart  rot  called  red  heart  or  red  rot  {Trametes  pini)  conmion  In  many  species 
of  conifers,  the  author  states  that  the  western  red  rot  has  three  developmental 
stages.  The  first  shows  reddish  to  dark  brown  areas  in  the  heartwood  which 
Is  still  firm,  the  second  a  whitish  or  gray  color  with  more  or  less  dellgnlflcatlon, 
and  the  third  a  disappearance  of  much  of  the  heartwood  and  a  very  brittle 
condition  of  the  particles  which  remain. 

This  fungus  never  forms  the  brown,  woody,  perennial  fruiting  bodies  on  liv- 
ing pine  trees  that  T.  pini  does  but  forms  annual  fruiting  bodies  which  usually 
develop  as  white  encrusting  layers  on  the  underside  of  logs.  The  plleate  form 
of  the  fungus  resembles  very  closely  Polyporus  ellisianus  {Tyromyces  ellisianus) 
and  is  thought  to  be  specifically  identical  therewith.  The  rot  is  very  common 
throughout  the  western  yellow  pine  regions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and 
is  known  to  occur  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  fungus  enters  the  living  tree,  passing  through  the  sapwood,  then  the 
heartwood  of  dead  branches,  then  down  Into  the  heartwood  of  the  living  tree. 
During  the  black  Jack  stage,  i.  e.  when  not  over  the  age  of  150  years,  the  trees 
are  practically  free  from  this  rot.  It  Is,  however,  exceedingly  common  In  the 
older  trees  on  account  of  the  dead  branches,  this  factor  favoring  a  short  forest 
rotation.  Thin  soils  on  steep  southern  or  eastern  slopes,  where  growth  condi- 
tions are  poor,  seem  to  encourage  western  red  rot 
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Laboratory  tests  on  the  durability  of  American  woods. — 1,  Flask  tests  on 
conifers,  O.  J.  Huicphbey  {Mycologia,  8  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  8(^-92,  pL  i).— This 
work  has  been  in  progress  for  about  three  years.  In  most  cases  both  heart  and 
sap  wood  were  used.  The  blocks  cut  from  logs  brought  to  the  laboratory  greea 
were  placed  in  flasks,  and  inoculated  plentifully  with  bean-pod  cultures  of 
Lentinua  lepideut,  and  kept  4,  8,  or  12  months.  The  results  are  tabulated  and 
some  are  discussed. 

The  order  of  resistance  in  case  of  the  highest  three,  as  measured  by  the 
smallness  of  loss  in  weight  by  the  heartwood  during  12  montlis,  was  California 
Juniper  (3.3  per  cent),  white  cedar  (5.4  per  cent,  sapwood  7.7  per  cent),  and 
white  pine  (8.8  per  cent).  The  loss  for  both  heart  and  sap  wood  of  fir,  spruce, 
hemlock,  and  most  of  the  pine  during  this  period  ranged  within  or  around  00 
to  70  per  cent. 

•  Further  tests  on  heartwood  of  some  of  the  species  are  considered  necessary 
before  safe  comparisons  can  be  made. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

A  history  of  British  mammals,  G.  B.  H.  BABSBTT-HAiaLTON  and  M.  A.  C 
HiNTON  (London:  Gumey  d  Jticknon,  1916,  vol,  2,  pt,  18,  pp.  559-600,  pU.  S, 
flga.  2), — ^A  continuation  of  the  Murids  of  the  Rodentia,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  252),  in  which  the  harvest  mouse  {MicromyM  minutus)  and  the 
black  or  ship  rat  (Bpimya  rattus)  are  considered. 

Rats  and  rat  riddance,  E.  H.  Fobbush  {Agr.  of  Um9.,  62  (1914),  pp.  169- 
251,  pl8.  12,  flg9.  19). — ^This  account  deals  somewhat  at  length  with  the  biology 
of  rats,  their  economic  importance,  and  the  various  means  by  which  they  may 
be  held  in  check. 

Description  of  a  new  pine  mouse  from  Florida,  A  H.  Howell  {Proc.  Biol 
8oc.  Wash.,  29  (1916),  pp.  8S,  84). 

Fumigation  of  animals  to  destroy  their  external  parasites,  W.  Moose 
(Jour.  Econ.  Ent,  9  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  71-80,  flga.  2)  —The  author  has  met 
with  success  in  the  fumigation  of  animals  with  nitrobenzene,  the  insects  being 
killed  without  injuring  the  host 

Report  of  the  entomologist  of  the  Arizona  Commission  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  A  W.  Mobbill  (Ariz. 
Com.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Ann.  Rpt.,  7  (1915),  pp.  9-50,  pis.  6,  figs.  18). — ^The  first 
part  of  this  report  (pp.  9-26)  relates  to  the  Inspection  of  plant,  fruit,  and  seed 
importations;  the  provision  for  the  terminal  inspection  of  plant  products 
shipped  by  parcel  post ;  inspections  of  orchards,  nurseries,  and  fruit  products  of 
the  State;  alfalfa  weevil  protection;  and  insect  control  and  eradication.  The 
second  part  (pp.  27-46)  consists  of  notes  on  the  important  insects  of  the  year 
under  the  headings  of  pests  of  deciduous  fruits  and  vines,  citrus  and  olive  pests, 
pests  of  field  and  forage  crops,  vegetable  crop  pests,  cotton  pests,  and  a  range 
plant  pest  (Trirhabda  canadensis).  Part  3  (pp.  47-^)  describes  two  vege- 
table pests  to  be  guarded  against,  namely,  dodder,  a  menace  to  the  alfalfa  seed- 
growing  industry,  and  citrus  canker. 

Among  the  more  Important  insects  mentioned  are  the  steel-blue  grapevine 
flea-beetle  (Haltica  carinata),  which  was  an  important  pest  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  during  the  spring;  the  clover  mite,  which  did  some  damage  to  almonds 
in  an  orchard  near  Mesa,  Ariz,;  the  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer,  which  was 
unusually  destructive  to  peach,  apricot,  and  plum  trees  in  the  Salt  River  Valley ; 
the  wheat  or  flower  thrlps  (Frankliniella  tritici),  which  was  particularly  In- 
jurious to  blackberries  and  found  also  in  the  blossoms  of  the  olive  in  the  spring 
of  1915;  two  walnut  borers  (Prionus  calif omious  [?]  and  Buzophera  wgUeUa); 
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tbe  common  alfalfa  grasshopper  (M^anoplus  differenHalis) ,  the  three-cornered 
alfalfa  hopper  i8tictacep?iala  festina)^  and  the  clover  stem  borer  in  alfalfa; 
tbe  Mexican  moth  borer  {Diatrma  Uneolata  [  ?] ;  billbags  injurious  to  sugar 
cane  {Sphenophorus  phCBtUciensia) ;  the  potato  stalk  borer  which  is  becoming  of 
increasing  Importance  in  southern  Arizona;  the  two-spotted  red  spider  {Tet' 
ranychus  himacfilatus) ;  the  cotton  leaf  miner  {Bucoulatrix  thurberUglla) ;  a 
capsid  closely  related  to  the  tarnished  plant  bug ;  etc. 

Pirst  biennial  report  State  Crop  Pest  Commission  of  West  Virginia,  March 
1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  W.  E.  Rtticset  et  al.  (Crop  Pest  Cam,  W,  Va.  Bien, 
Rpt  1  (191^14),  pp.  1S$,  flgs.  S8). — ^This  consists  of  the  report  of  the  state 
entomologist,  and  discussions  of  inspection  work;  nursery  registration;  cedar 
rust  eradication  in  Berkeley  Ck>unty;  distribution,  abundance,  injury,  etc.,  of 
periodical  cicada  in  1914;  control  of  apple  and  peach  tree  borers;  chestnut 
blight  eradication  work,  etc  Several  bulletins  issued  by  the  commission,  viz, 
(1)  State  Crop  Pest  Law,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commission;  (2) 
Orchard  Inspection^  Apple  Rust,  Chestnut  Bark  Disease;  (3)  The  San  Jos6 
Scale;  and  (4)  The  Periodical  Cicada  in  West  Virginia  in  1914  and  The  Green 
Apple  Aphis  and  Other  Plant  Lice  are  included.  The  text  of  a  proposed  crop 
pest  law  to  supersede  the  present  statutes  is  appended. 

Insects  in  the  Virgin  Tslands,  H.  A.  Ballott  (Agr.  News  [BarbadoB],  IS 
(1916),  No.  S61,  pp.  74,  76). — ^A  brief  account  based  upon  a  collection  of  insects 
made  by  the  curator  of  the  experiment  station  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Insect  pests  of  plants,  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  O.  F.  Hiix  (Bui, 
North,  Ter.,  Aust.,  No.  IS  {191S),  pp.  16). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  more 
important  insect  pests  of  plants  in  Northern  Territory,  Australia,  including  a 
description  of  the  life  history,  natural  enemies,  and  methods  of  control  of  each. 

Insects  infesting  the  cotton  plant  in  Trinidad,  F.  W.  UaiCH  {Bui.  Dept. 
Agr*  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  IS  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  18,  i9).— This  paper  briefly 
considers  eleven  species  of  insects,  their  common  names,  natural  enemies, 
economic  status,  and  control  measures. 

Some  insects  of  Solanom  carolinense  and  their  economic  relations,  M.  P. 
Somes  {Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S9-44).—The  author  reports  ob- 
servations of  the  sudden  development  of  the  berytld  bug  Jalysus  apinosus  as  a 
serious  pest  of  the  tomato.  Previous  to  this  time  8.  carolinense  had  served  as 
its  food  plant  It  is  stated  that  during  the  past  two  years  this  insect  has  worked 
widely  through  Missouri  and  in  some  districts  where  tomato  raising  for  can- 
neries is  of  importance  has  occasioned  serious  loss. 

Besia  rHeyana  occurs  in  large  numbers  on  S.  oaroUnense.  Boring  into  the 
central  part  of  the  stem  it  works  downward  to  the  roots,  and  passing  down  one 
of  the  main  branches  at  about  the  time  it  matures  bores  out  of  the  root  into  the 
flolL  A  test  transfer  of  larvs  from  the  horse  nettle  to  tomato  and  potato 
succeeded. 

A  tortoise  beetle  {Cassida  pattidula),  a  tingitid  bug  {Gargarphia  aolani),  the 
potato  stalk  borer,  the  fleabeetles  Epitrim  fuacula  and  B.  cuoumeria,  the  com- 
mon sphingids  PfUegethontius  oaroUna  and  P.  quinquemaoulata,  and  a  lygsid 
bug  {laehnodemus  faUious),  which  attach  cultivated  crops,  are  reported  as  oc- 
curring on  £r.  oaroHnenae. 

Bhodesian  dtms  pests,  R.  W.  Jack  {Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  IS  {1916),  Nos.  1, 
pp.  69-8S,  pU.  S;  2,  pp.  21S-2SS,  pis.  6).^A  brief  summary  of  the  insect  enemies 
of  citrus  in  Rhodesia  and  measures  for  their  control. 

Lepisma  saccharlna  (P);  its  life  history  and  anatomy  and  its  gregarine 
parasites,  J.  W.  Cornwall  {Indian  Jour.  Med.  Research,  S  {191S),  No.  1,  pp. 
116-lSl,  pis.  6). — ^Accounts  of  the  biology  of  the  common  silver  fish  of  India 
and  of  two  distinct  gregarines  parasitic  in  its  gat 
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A  new  PhjBofhrips  (ThyBmnoptera)  from  TTgtoi'dAf  vitli  a  note  on  niyio- 
thiips  antennatue,  J.  D.  Hood  {Canad.  BtU^  48  {1916),  No,  4,  pp.  ISO-lSi, 

fig.  i). 

Heliothrlpe  hflmorrhoidalia  injvrioiis  to  omasnental  plants  in  the  Fiov- 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  C.  LnEsa  (A4fronomia  iBfbemo9  Aire*},  6 
(1915),  No.  86-^8,  pp.  9-11,  figs,  S;  adt.  In  Intemat.  Intt,  Apr.  [Borne},  Mo. 
Bui,  Apr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Di9ea9e9,  6  (1915),  No.  11,  pp.  1S49,  1550).— TiM 
author  records  injury  to  Pelargomum  peltatum  and  LaperstrwHUa  indica  by 
this  thrips. 

Eradication  of  the  bedbug  by  superheating,  W.  A.  Ross  {Canad.  Bni,,  4& 
{1916),  No.  S,  pp.  7^76). ^Thls  paper  records  the  extermination  of  Ckneg 
lectulariua  from  a  2-story,  8-room  frame  house,  heated  with  a  hot-air  furnace 
and  kitchen  and  parlor  stoves,  in  which  the  teD4)eratiire  of  three  of  the  rooms 
was  raised  as  high  as  140,  158,  and  162''  F.,  respectively.  Very  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained,  the  pest  being  fully  eradicated  and  the  house  furniture 
not  damaged  to  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  thought  tliat  the  temperature  ob- 
tained was  unnecessarily  high  and  that  the  superheating  would  have  been 
equally  effective  if  the  temperature  had  been  maintained  between  120  and  130*. 

Life  history  notes  on  Apateticus  cynicus  and  A.  maculiventris,  R.  D. 
Whitkabsh  {Jour.  Bean.  Ewt,,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  51-^). — ^These  notes  rdate 
to  the  biology,  including  the  predatory  habits,  of  two  stink  bugs.  The  former, 
the  largest  and  most  common  predacious  species,  unlike  the  latter,  is  single 
brooded. 

The  distribution  of  the  periodical  cicada  in  Ohio,  H.  A.  Gossabd  {Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  58-59,  fto%.  5).— A  report  of  tlie  present  distri- 
bution of  the  broods  of  1906,  1914,  and  1915  in  Ohio. 

Notes  on  the  tomato  psylla,  H.  Ck>icPE]iB  {Mo.  BuX.  Com.  Hort.  CaZ.,  S  {1916), 
No.  5,  pp.  189-191,  figs,  S). — ^These  notes  relate  to  the  biology  and  control  of 
Parairioza  cockereUi,  found  by  the  author  infesting  the  Jerusalem  cherry 
{Solanum  capsicaMtrum)  at  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  solanums  at 
the  latter  place  were  rendered  worthless. 

Concerning  problems  in  aphid  ecology,  Edith  M.  Patch  {Jour.  Boon.  Ent., 
9  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  4h51)' — ^A  discussion  of  some  of  the  important  ecological 
problems. 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  vine  phylloxera, 
B.  Gbassi  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome^,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
6  (1915),  No.  10,  pp.  1269-1290). —ThiB  article  reviews  the  status  of  knowledge 
of  the  biology  of  the  grape  phylloxera  previous  to  1905,  and  discusses  the  ad- 
vances resulting  from  researches  made  since  that  date  and  the  question  as  to 
the  existence  of  different  races  of  phylloxera. 

Modem  views  of  the  control  of  the  vine  phylloxera,  B.  Gbassi  {Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  12, 
pp.  1558-1571). — ^The  author  discusses  the  importance  of  control  and  methods 
usually  employed,  the  method  of  control  in  Italy,  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  campaign,  the  manner  of  dispersal  of  the  phylloxera,  and  the  proposed 
method  of  control. 

A  nematode  parasite  of  root  aphids,  J.  J.  Davis  {Psyche,  28  {1916) ,  No.  2, 
pp.  89,  40,  fig.  i).— The  author  reports  having  found  apterous  viviparous  and 
oviparous  individuals  of  a  new  species  of  Anoecia  Infested  with  nematodes  at 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Two  newly-established  scale  insects,  E.  O.  Essio  {Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Cal, 
5  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  192-197,  figs.  6).— The  camelUa  scale  (Pulvinaria  floccifera) 
and  the  dlctyospermum  scale  (ChrysompJialus  dictyospermi)  are  reported  to 
have  recently  become  established  in  limited  districts  in  California, 
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On  the  structure  and  biologry  of  Tachardia  lacca,  with  observatloiis  on 
certain  insects  predacious  or  parasitic  upon  it,  A.  D.  Imms  and  N.  0.  Ghat- 
TEBJXE  {Indian  Forest  Mem,,  Forest  Zool.  Ser.,  S  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  42,  pis.  8). — 
Historical  notes  are  first  given,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  systematic  po- 
sition of  this  coccld,  the  secretion  and  chemical  composition  of  lac,  Its  life 
history^  distribution  in  India,  and  chief  food  products,  together  with  descriptions 
of  its  several  stages,  habits.  Insect  enemies,  etc.  A  bibliography  of  29  titles  is 
included. 

The  rice  stem  borer  in  the  Konkan,  R.  S.  Kasabgodb  and  V.  Q.  Deshpandb 
{Dept.  Agr,  Bombay  Bui.  69  {1915),  pp.  18,  pi.  i).^Thi8  Is  a  detailed  account 
of  Schoenobius  bipunctifer,  a  lepldopteran  which  occurs  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  rice  area.  It  Is  the  source  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  Insect 
injury  to  rice,  which  Is  rarely  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  may  be  as 
hi^  as  60  per  cent  The  caterpillar  attacks  the  plant  at  some  point  In  the  stem, 
which  soon  withers  and  turns  white.  Six  days  are  required  for  Its  embryonic 
development,  27  for  the  larva,  and  9  for  the  pupa,  or  a  total  of  42  days  for  the 
life  cycle. 

dimate  and  variations  in  the  habits  of  the  codling  moth,  B.  P.  Felt 
{Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  107-110).— It  is  the  author's  opinion 
that,  if  conditions  obtaining  in  New  York  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
are  reliable  criteria,  climatic  differences  exert  a  considerable  Influence  upon 
the  habits  and  the  type  of  injury  caused  by  the  codling  moth. 

Notes  on  crambids,  O.  G.  Ainsldc  {Jour.  Boon.  Bnt.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
115-119). — ^Miscellaneous  notes  relating  to  the  methods  of  rearing,  etc.,  of 
crambids. 

The  control  of  the  grape  berry  worm  (Polychrosis  viteana),  W.  H.  Goodwin 
{Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  9  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  91-106). — Substantially  noted  from  an- 
other source  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  858). 

Preliminary  studies  of  the  biological  control  of  the  grapevine  pyralid 
(CBnophthira  piUeriana),  F.  Schwanoabt  {Natuno.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Land/w., 
IS  {1915),  Nos.  8-P,  pp.  380-408;  11-12,  pp.  5««-^-M ) .— The  first  part  of  this 
paper  (pp.  380-398)  deals  with  parasites  of  (E.  piUeriana,  particularly  the  dlp- 
terans  Prosopodes  fugaw,  NemoriUa  maculosa,  Qymnoparea  {Actia)  pUipennis, 
and  Cyrtoneura  stabvlans.  The  second  part  (pp.  396-408,  522-534)  consists  of 
a  discussion  of  the  parasites  of  Hyponomeuta  and  their  relation  to  the  vine 
leaf  rollers  {(E.  piUeriana,  Clysia  ambigueUa,  and  Polychrosis  botrana),  and  the 
third  part  (pp.  534-541)  comprises  conclusions,  etc. 

The  pUotaxy  of  Anopheles,  S.  R.  Ohkistophebs  {Indian  Jour.  Med.  Re" 
search,  S  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  362-370,  p{.  i).--Thls  article  deals  with  the  more 
important  duetse  of  Anopheles. 

The  male  genitalia  of  Anopheles,  S.  R.  Chbistophkbs  {Indian  Jour.  Med. 
Research,  S  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  371-394,  pl*-  6).— An  anatomical  study  which  In- 
cludes descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  genitalia  of  most  of  the  oriental  species 
of  Anopheles  and  of  such  others  as  were  available.  The  author  considers  the 
genitalia  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  means  for  classifying  the  group. 

Basyneura  ulmea,  a  new  elm  pest,  J.  S.  Housxb  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  9  {1916), 
No.  1,  pp.  82-84,  fiff'  1)- — ^^^e  author  reports  that  this  itonldld  is  the  source 
of  injury  to  elms  in  Ohio.  Its  attack  results  In  the  formation  of  from  1  to  20 
aborted  bud  galls,  usually  at  the  twig  tips,  which  cause  a  check  In  the  branch 
development  and  an  ultimate  stunting  and  malformation  of  the  tree. 

A  new  Fhanurus  from  the  United  States,  with  notes  on  allied  species, 
A  A.  GnuLULT  {Canad.  Ent.,  48  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  149, 150) .^Phanurus  emersoni 
n.  tsp.,  reared  from  tabanid  eggs  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  three  allied  species  are 
described. 
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studies  in  flies. — Ghntotucj  mnd  pUotszj  of  Xuscidje  and  reuse  of  Oi* 
variabilitj  in  the  same  species,  P.  R.  Awah  {Indian  Jour.  Med.  JZeiewA 
S  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  11^5-148,  pl8.  S,  fig%.  ff).~The  anthor*B  condiislons  In  lesBi 
to  the  importance  of  ch»totaxy  in  Mnsca  are  as  f  oUows : 

"  It  Is  very  unreliable  and  hence  of  little  use  in  dassification.  The  number  d 
bristles  on  the  head  Is  very  variable  in  the  same  species;  their  arrangeaei 
however,  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  q;>ecific,  as  In  the  case  of  the  facial  bil9fi& 
The  thoracic  bristles  show  generic  variations  and  hence  are  important  in  db- 
tinguishing  Musca  from  other  genera  of  the  same  family.** 

New  genera  and  species  of  Australian  Xusooidea,  Q.  EL  T.  TowsiRi 
{Canad.  Ent.,  48  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  151-160). 

The  development  and  auto-destruction  of  house  flies  in  liorse  mssaifr 
E.  RouBAUD  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  iParU},  161  {1915),  No.  It,  pp.  S$- 
^fJ). — ^The  author  reports  investigations  carried  on  at  the  central  laboratory  «< 
the  army. 

He  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  horse  dung  is  the  best  medium  for  Ibe 
development  of  house  flies,  it  being  estimated  that  the  dung  from  a  single 
animal  is  sufllcient  for  the  development  in  summer  of  from  40,000  to  SQiOOD 
per  month,  or  from  100,000  to  200,000  from  June  to  September.  It  appears  tbit 
after  scarcely  24  hours  fermentation  definitely  protects  the  dung  against  ovipo- 
sition  therein.  The  use  of  certain  antiseptics  and  larvicides,  such  as  borsx. 
solutions  of  cresyl,  and  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphates,  retards  fermentatioD,  thss 
prolonging  the  period  in  which  oviposition  may  take  place  from  one  to  t«o 
days,  and  in  this  way  multiply  the  chances  of  infestation  of  the  dun^  By  ti)e 
end  of  the  sixth  day  manure  placed  in  heaps  had  apparently  been  vacated  I? 
the  larvae,  which  had  migrated  for  pupation. 

Larvae  of  the  house  fly  placed  in  manure  at  a  temperature  of  50^  C.  (112*  F.) 
exposed  to  the  gas  formed  by  fermentation  die  in  three  minutes.  In  direct 
contact  with  the  gas  at  a  temperature  of  ^V*  death  takes  place  in  one  minate, 
at  59**  in  from  five  to  seven  seconds,  and  at  00**  in  from  four  to  five  seconds. 

Soluble  poisons  in  the  poisoned  bait  spray  to  control  the  adult  of  te 
apple  magsrot  (Bhagoletis  pomonella),  H.  H.  P.  Sevebin  {Maine  8ia.  iWL 
251  {1916),  pp.  149-168,  fig.  i).— Experiments  conducted  during  1914  and  1915 
are  reported. 

No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  poisoned  bait  spray 
from  any  of  the  experiments  performed  during  1914  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
different  soluble  poisons  scorched  the  leaves  and  therefore  insoluble  arsenlcals 
were  then  substituted.  A  series  of  experiments  with  different  amounts  ctf 
soluble  poisons,  such  as  potassium  and  sodiimi  arsenate  and  sodium  arsenlte, 
show  that  as  small  a  quantity  as  0.25  oz.  of  these  insecticides  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water  and  then  added  to  3  gal.  of  water  with  one  pint  of  molasses  will 
burn  the  foliage  of  the  apple  trees. 

"  In  1915,  during  a  very  rainy  season,  the  results  obtained  with  three  applica- 
tions of  the  poisoned  bait  spray  containing  a  soluble  poison  dissolved  in  diluted 
molasses  [potassium  arsenate  0.75  oz.,  molasses  1  pint,  and  water  3  gala.], 
showed  that  the  infestation  varied  from  0  to  20  per  cent  in  orchards  situated 
away  from  the  margin  of  the  experimental  area,  and  from  82  to  57  p^  cent  in 
orchards  near  untreated  trees.  An  even  distribution  of  the  droplets  over  the 
foliage  is  more  effective  than  spraying  the  trunk,  large  limbs,  and  fbliage  of  the 
lower  branches.  The  number  of  applications  necessary  to  insure  good  results 
can  not  be  stated  with  this  work  still  in  its  experimental  stage.  In  onwards 
where  tent  caterpillars  have  practically  stripped  or  partially  defoliated  the 
trees  the  poisoned  bait  with  the  use  of  a  soluble  poison  can  not  be  advocated. 
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In  orchards  where  tent  caterpillars  are  controlled,  defoliation  caused  by  spray 
injury  is  far  less  than  the  damage  caused  by  these  pests  in  neglected  orchards. 
Our  experience  shows  that  after  fruit  growers  have  been  convinced  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  poisoned  bait  spray,  many  prefer  sound 
fruit  even  if  burned  foliage  Is  the  necessary  price. 

*'  The  fruit  fly  remedy  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  the  control  of  the  pest 
under  town  conditions.  With  four  applications  of  the  spray  the  infestation 
varied  from  4  to  98  per  cent" 

Dangerous  hard  backs,  H.  A.  Ballou  {Agr-  News  [Barbados},  16  (1916) »  No» 
SS9,  pp.  4£t  4S,  figs.  6), — An  account  of  the  more  important  lamellicorn  grubs 
occurring  in  the  West  Indies. 

Second  report  on  insecticides  for  the  control  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
(Leptinotarsa  decemlimeata),  L.  B.  Skith  (Virginia  Truck  8ta.  Bui.  17  (1915), 
pp.  369-S76), — ^This  paper  gives  the  results  of  the  second  season's  experiments 
in  the  control  of  the  Ck>lorado  potato  beetle.  These  results  are  said  to  confirm 
the  more  important  points  of  the  work  done  the  previous  season  (B.  S.  R.,  88, 
p.  858). 

The  mixture  of  homemade  Bordeaux  50  gal.,  arsenate  of  lead  4  lbs.,  and 
Paris  green  1  lb.,  continued  to  give  excellent  results.  Arsenite  of  zinc  paste 
at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gaL  of  Bordeaux  also  proved  very  efDcient.  Calcium 
arsenate  was  tried  tills  year  and  the  results  indicate  that  it  may  prove  valu- 
able for  the  purpose.  Several  of  the  proprietary  insecticides  that  were  used 
gave  returns  that  compared  favorably  with  the  home-prepared  mixtures  in  effi- 
ciency. The  price  of  arsenic  oxid  varied  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
obtained,  costing  24^  cts.  per  pound  in  the  calcium  arsenate  powder  and 
61}  cts.  in  powdered  lead  arsenate. 

Sulphur^arsenlcal  dusts  against  the  strawberry  weevil  (Anthonomus  sig- 
natus),  T.  J.  HEAPT.Kr.  (Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  9  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  84-89,  fig.  i).— 
Substantially  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  864). 

Life  history  of  the  pecan  twig  girdler,  S.  W.  Bilsing  (Jour.  Boon.  Ent., 
9  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  110-115).— The  eggs  of  Oncideres  texana  hatch  in  from  17 
to  30  days  after  deposition.  The  larvsB  then  burrow  in  the  girdled  twigs  until 
the  following  summer,  or  for  a  period  of  from  288  to  328  days.  Pupation  takes 
place  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  part  of  September,  the 
pupal  stage  which  lasts  from  12  to  14  days  being  passed  in  the  larval  burrow. 

It  was  found  that  where  forests  are  located  near  a  pecan  orchard  and  it  is 
impractical  because  of  migration  from  other  trees  in  pecan  trees,  to  gather 
up  the  fallen  twigs  and  bum  them  in  order  to  kill  the  larvie,  they  may  be 
effectually  dealt  with  through  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  German  genera  and  species  of  the  ichneumonid  tribe  Anomalini, 
O.  ScHMiEDEKNXCHT  (Naturw.  Ztschr.  Forat  u.  Landw.,  14  (1916),  No.  S-4,  pp. 
97-116,  figs.  ^).— A  synopsis  of  the  forms  of  this  important  tribe  (parasites  of 
Lepidoptera)  which  occur  in  Germany. 

Note  on  an  interesting  case  of  two  generations  of  a  parasite  reared  from 
the  same  individual  host,  P.  H.  Tiicbeblaxe  (OaMd.  But.,  4S  (1916),  No.  S, 
pp.  89-91). — ^The  author  records  the  rearing  of  two  generations  of  the  braconid 
parasite  Dinocamput  amerioanus  from  the  convergent  lady  beetle  (Hippodamia 
eoti/vergens).  This  shows  that  this  parasite  does  not  injure  the  vital  organs 
of  its  host. 

The  European  TrichogramminaB,  with  particular  consideration  of  their 
practical  importance  as  parasites,  M.  Wour  (Ztachr.  Forat  u.  Jagdw.,  ^7 
(1915),  No9.  8,  pp.  ^7^^;  9,  pp.  54S-568,  flga.  i^)-— A  synopsis  of  the  Euro- 
pean forms  of  this  important  subfftmily  of  parasites. 
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A  prellmlnaiT  report  on  the  life  eoonomy  of  Solenopsls  molesta,  J.  W. 
McOoLLOCH  and  W.  P.  Hatu  {Jour.  Boon,  EM,,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  tSSS,  pi.  h 
fig.  i).— A  report  of  biological  and  economic  studies  of  the  Kafir  ant  (£L 
moleata),  which  In  Kansas  destroys  the  seed  of  Kafir  corn,  cane,  mllo  maize, 
and  feterlta.  The  most  practical  control  measures  In  southern  E:ansa8  consiac 
in  fall  plowing  and  thorough  spring  harrowing,  as  well  as  surface  and  early 
planting  of  the  crop. 

Spraying  versus  beekeeping,  B.  N.  Oatvs  {Mass.  Bd.  Affr.,  Apiary  Insp. 
Bui.  10 A  (1916),  pp.  22,  pl9.  2).— This  paper  reviews  the  literature  and  reports 
Instances  of  losses  of  bees  occasioned  by  their  working  upon  fruit  trees,  etc 
that  were  sprayed  while  In  bloom. 

Fifth  and  sixth  annual  reports  of  the  state  inspector  of  apiaries  for  the 
years  1914  and  1915,  B.  N.  Gates  {Agr.  of  Mass.,  62  (1914),  PP.  467-415,  pi. 
1;  6S  (1916),  pp.  lll-lSa,  pl9.  S;  Ma99.  Bd.  Agr.,  Apiary  In»p.  BuU.  9  {1915), 
pp.  11,  pi  1;  10  (1916),  pp.  SO,  pli.  S). — ^The  most  recent  of  these  r^wrts,  which 
are  along  the  lines  of  previous  years  (B.  S.  R.,  S2,  p.  556),  includes  an  appendix 
giving  the  paper  above  noted  on  Spraying  i;.  Beekeeping. 

Is  the  hive  a  center  for  distributing  fire  blightP  Is  aphid  honeydew  a 
medium  for  spreading  blight  P  H.  A.  €k)S8ASD  (Jotcr.  Bean.  Ent.,  9  (1916),  No. 
1,  pp.  59-64,  pU.  2). — ^The  tests  here  reported  "prove  conclusively  to  us  that 
the  blight  organism,  in  honey,  can  remain  sufficiently  virulent  for  47  hours  to 
produce  Infection,  with  the  extreme  time  measure  of  virulency  probably  not 
reached.  Tests  of  this  kind  were  made  with  fresh  apple  honey  and  also  with 
well-ripened  honey  taken  from  the  hive  in  midsummer  and  the  results  were 
substantially  the  same.  It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  the  formic  add 
of  honey  is  not  immediately  fatal  to  the  blight  organism.  .  .  .  We  believe  we 
have  proved  that  if  one  bee  carries  100,000  bacilli  into  the  hive  one  day,  that 
on  the  following  one  or  two  days,  each  of  1,000  bees  has  the  possibility  of 
carrying  a  considerable  fraction  of  100  virulent  bacilli  out  to  fruit  blossoms, 
because  practically  all  the  bees  in  the  hive  are  at  work  during  the  night  curing 
the  honey.  This  would  seem  to  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  wholesale 
infection  that  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  blooming  period/* 

The  Fajaroello  tick  (Omithodorus  corlaceus),  W.  B.  Hebics  (Jour.  Para- 
Htology,  2  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  1S7-142,  fig.  1). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history 
and  biting  habits  of  this  tick,  based  largely  upon  observations  in  California 
by  the  author  and  W.  L.  Chandler. 

This  tick  has  been  found  to  occur  In  a  number  of  counties  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Stanislaus,  Monterey,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
and  probably  also  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  thus  connecting  up  with  Mexico, 
which  is  the  original  habitat  It  is  most  conunonly  found  among  dry  leaves 
beneath  live-oak  trees,  where  cattle  are  accustomed  to  lie  in  the  shade. 

Eggs  deposited  March  9  hatched  March  31,  giving  an  incubation  period  of  21 
days,  at  an  average  temperature  of  26.3*  C.  A  larva  placed  on  the  ear  of  a  rabbit 
May  2  was  recovered  fully  engorged  May  11,  and  molted  10  days  later,  on  May 
21.  The  second  molt,  without  a  second  engorgement,  took  place  June  15.  The 
nymph  became  fully  engorged  in  about  20  minutes,  on  July  2 ;  the  third  molt  oc- 
curring August  12.  It  again  engorged  October  11,  the  fourth  molt  taking  place 
December  23.  After  another  engorgement  on  January  16,  the  fifth  molt  took 
place  on  March  9  and  the  tick  appeared  as  a  sexually  mature  female.  On  March 
27  the  female  became  fully  engorged,  copulation  took  place  on  April  17,  and  on 
June  10  428  eggs  were  deposited. 

The  number  of  molts  varied  from  four  to  seven.  The  maximum  number  of 
eggs  deposited  by  a  tick  in  one  season  was  1,158,  there  being  seven  separate 
layings. 
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Both  nymphs  and  adults  readily  attached  to  man,  monkey,  rabbit,  and  mouse, 
and  became  fully  engorged  In  from  15  to  30  minutes.  A  sharp  pain  is  felt  at 
the  time  the  bite  of  the  tick  takes  place  and  the  point  of  attachment  remains 
highly  irritated  for  several  days,  during  which  time  a  scab  forms.  An  exten- 
sive swelling  of  the  affected  part  may  follow  its  bite. 

FOOBS— HUMAN  HUTBITIOH. 

Skim  milk  in  human  and  animal  nutrition,  L.  MixraAiTX  (Vie  Agr.  €t 
Rurdle,  6  {1916) ,  No,  2S,  pp.  401-407,  fig.  i). — Data  are  given  regarding  the 
nutritive  value  of  skim  milk  and  its  use  as  food  for  man,  calves,  and  pigs. 

The  Boy  bean  as  a  food  material,  W.  Sghiboeb  {SeifCMieder  Ztg.,  42  {1915), 
No.  t2,  pp.  471,  472). — ^Descriptions  and  analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of 
different  products  prepared  from  the  fermented  and  the  unf ermented  soy  bean. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  fruit  of  the  cheromayer,  A.  Gutolo  {Stag. 
8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  48  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  889-898)  .--DeLtSi  are  reported  regarding 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  pulp,  skin,  and  seeds  of  this  fruit,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  pear. 

HmU  tea,  O.  lUiiicsTEayr  {PJiarm.  ZentralhaUe,  56  {1916),  No9.  4*  PP.  29^4; 
^7,  pp.  708-710). — ^Analytical  data  are  given  regarding  a  number  of  commercial 
samples  of  mat6,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Brazilian  herb  Erica  vulgaris. 
The  active  principle  of  mat6  is  mattein,  a  substance  identical  with  or  closely 
related  to  caffeln.  The  composition  of  matd  is  also  compared  with  that  of  tea 
and  coffee. 

[Analyses  of]  extracts  and  spirits  {Ma4ne  Sta.  Off.  Imp.  77  {1916),  pp. 
21-40). — ^This  publication  reports  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  extracts  of  peppermint,  wintergreen,  vanilla,  lemon,  etc.,  together 
with  a  statement  regarding  them  by  A.  M.  O.  Soule. 

[Tood  and  dmff  inspection  and  analysis],  G.  L.  QLhT  {Bien.  Rpt.  La.  Bd. 
Health,  1914-15,  pp.  69-105,  figs.  £).— Analytical  data  are  reported  r^^ardlng 
2,017  samples  of  water,  miscellaneous  foods,  drugs,  and  patent  medicines.  The 
results  of  the  inspection  of  dairies  are  also  given. 

[Food  inspection],  A.  W.  J.  MacFaddxn  (Ami.  Rpt.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Gl. 
BHt.},  44  {1914-15),  pp.  18-20).— Th\B  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  food  in- 
spectors during  the  year  1914r-15.  In  addition  to  the  routine  work  it  included 
the  inspection  of  food  for  the  troops,  a  continuation  of  the  studies  of  infant 
foods  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  661),  the  inspection  of  food  for  exports,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  several  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning. 

Food  and  oil  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  {Cheyenne,  Wyo.:  Office  Dairy, 
Food,  and  OU  Comr.,  1915,  pp.  82).— The  text  of  the  laws  is  given,  together 
with  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  food  commissioner,  and  the  standards 
of  purity  for  food  products. 

Hints  on  inspecting  canned  foods,  W.  D.  Biqelow  {Chem.  Engin.  and 
Manfr.,  24  {1916),  No.  $,  pp.  i08-ii0).-— Among  the  factors  stated  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  inspection  of  canned  goods  are  a  knowledge  of  the  raw  product 
and  the  methods  and  conditions  of  manufacture;  the  external  uppearance  of 
the  can;  the  odor,  flavor,  and  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  can  on  being 
opened ;  and  the  bacteriological  examination. 

A  proposed  score  card  for  refrigerators,  W.  A.  Bvans  {Amer.  Jour.  Puh. 
Health,  6  {1916),  No.  7,  p.  745).— A  score  card  Is  described  which  can  be  used 
by  health  departments,  food  departments,  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  house- 
wives. The  apparatus  required  consists  of  ice  scales,  a  thermometer,  a  tape  line, 
and  a  hygrometer.    The  factors  considered  are  the  temperature  of  the  food 
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chamber,  ice  economy,  humidity,  drcolatlon  of  air,  interior  finish,  drainage. 
and  exttfior  finish. 

The  badllos  carrier  and  the  restaurant,  A.  I.  Eendaix  {Amer.  Jour.  Pub. 
Health,  6  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  726-7J»).— This  article  considers  the  dangv  of  the 
contamination  of  food  by  the  bacillus  carrier,  and  describes  the  measures  taken 
to  prevent  such  contamination  In  the  restaurant  of  a  department  store  when  it 
was  possible  that  some  of  the  cooks  and  waitresses  had  been  exposed  to  typhoid 
infection.  The  measures  taken  included  thorough  scrubbing  of  the  hands  before 
starting  work  and  after  any  absence  from  the  restaurant  during  the  day;  the 
application  of  the  Widal  test ;  and  the  examination  of  the  urine  and  the  feces. 

[Care  of  the  baby],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnsozi  {North  Dakota  Stu. 
Spec.  Bui.,  4  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  97-192,  fiffs.  8).~Tliis  contains  information  on 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

The  diet  of  children  after  infancy,  J.  H.  M.  Knox  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  A^soc^ 
67  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  432^5). ^-This  paper  calls  attention  to  such  data  as  are 
available  regarding  the  food  requirements  of  young  and  growing  children,  and 
gives  diet  lists  suitable  for  a  child  from  12  to  18  months  and  a  child  from  2  to  4 
years  of  age.  The  author  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  giving  more  considera- 
tion to  the  diet  of  young  children. 

The  new  emergency  ration  [of  the  TT.  S.  Army]  (War  Dept.  [17.  £f.]  Ann. 
Rpt8.,  1915, 1,  pp.  271,  272). — ^A  brief  progress  r^[K>rt  of  the  work  on  the  eau^- 
gency  ration  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Beport  by  the  departmental  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  and  if  possible  increasing  the  present  production  of 
food  in  Scotland,  E.  Wason  bt  al.  (Edinburgh:  Govt.,  1915,  pp.  16). — ^A  nam- 
ber  of  recommendations  are  formulated. 

Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  departmental  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  tlie  question  of  maintaining  and  if  possible  increasing  the 
present  production  of  food  in  Scotland  (Edimiburgh:  Govt.,  1915^  pp.  166). — 
This  publication  contains  the  minutes  of  the  hearings  and  other  evidence  upon 
which  the  above  report  was  based. 

The  normal  gastric  secretion,  M.  E.  Rxsoruss  (Proc.  Amer.  PhiU  Soc,  55 
(1916),  No.  6,  pp.  461-470). — ^In  this  article  the  author  brings  together  a 
great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  normal  secretion  of  the  gastric  Juice 
which  has  been  obtained  in  a  number  of  experiments  by  himself  and  other  in- 
vestigators, notably  Hawk,  Bergelm,  Fowler,  Spencer,  Clarke,  and  others.  The 
bulk  of  the  material  has  been  noted  from  other  sources. 

The  uric  acid  solvent  power  of  normal  urine,  H.  D  Habkins  (Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  26  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  205-215) .—The  experimental  data  here  reported 
may  be  sunmiarized  briefly  as  follows : 

"  When  shaken  with  uric  acid  for  20  minutes  at  87*  O.  many  urines  that  are 
slightly  acid  and  all  that  are  neutral  or  alkaline  take  up  extra  uric  add.  Tlie 
less  acid  the  urine  the  more  uric  add,  as  a  rule,  It  will  dissolve.  Dilute  urines 
when  considered  in  proportion  to  their  concentration  show  much  greater  solvent 
power  than  less  dilute  urines. 

**  Some  urines  dissolve  so  much  uric  add  that  they  come  to  contain  more  uric 
add  than  is  present  in  a  saturated  solution  of  monosodium  urate.  In  all  prob- 
ability in  these  cases  at  least  part  of  the  uric  add  is  in  colloidal  solution.*' 

Creatin  in  hunum  muscle,  W.  Denis  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  26  (1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
S79-386). — ^Employing  the  method  of  Folin,  the  author  studied  the  creatin  con- 
tent of  samples  of  musde  obtained  at  the  autopsies  of  5  normal  individuals 
and  72  individuals  dying  from  various  diseases.  Determinations  were  also 
made  of  the  creatin  in  musdes  obtained  from  several  autopsies  of  children. 
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From  the  lesoltB  reported  it  appears  that  "the  ftict  that  the  muscle  of 
children  contains  much  less  creatin  than  that  of  adults  was  confirmed.*'  These 
results  apparently  confirm  the  theory  concerning  the  relationship  of  muscle 
creatin  and  urinary  creatinin  in  man  offered  by  other  investigators,  who  have 
called  attention  to  the  low  creatinin  coefficients  In  the  case  of  persons  in  a 
feeble  and  wasted  condition ;  as  such  individuals  become  convalescent  and  show 
an  increase  in  the  "  muscle  tonus  "  a  rise  in  the  creatinin  coefficient  is  noted. 

The  creatinin  and  creatin  content  of  the  blood  of  children,  B.  S.  Veedeb  and 
M.  B.  Johnston  (Amer,  Jour.  Di$e€ue8  ChUdren,  IB  {1916),  No.  B,  pp.  1S6- 
m). — ^This  paper  reports  experimental  data  regarding  the  content  of  creatin, 
creatinin,  and  nonprotein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  of  children  under  normal  and 
clinical  conditions.  The  data  are  based  upon  experiments  made  with  75 
children. 

Szperimental  studies  on  creatin  and  creatinin. — V,  Protein  feeding  and 
creatin  elimination  in  pancreatic  diabetes,  W.  0.  Rose  {Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  26 
il916).  No.  2,  pp.  SSl^SS).— The  author  reports  experiments  in  continuation 
of  earlier  work  on  the  infiuence  of  diet  on  the  elimination  of  creatin  and 
creatinin  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  158). 

Bxperiments  with  laboratory  animals  (dogs)  showed  that  protein  feeding  in 
the  animals  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  did  not  lead  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  creatin  from  the  urine,  as  was  the  case  with  similar  feeding  in 
normal  fasting  animals.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  behavior  of  the 
creatin  elimination  in  phlorizin  and  pancreatic  diabetes  offers  proof  of  the 
dependence  of  the  creatin  elimination  upon  the  carbohydrate  utilization. 

Bzperimental  studies  on  creatin  and  creatinin. — ^VI,  Frotein  feeding  and 
creatin  elimination  in  fasting  man,  W.  O.  Rose,  F.  W.  Dikicitt,  and  P.  N. 
Ch£atham  (Jour.  Biol.  CJiem.,  26  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  SS9^44).—The  results  are 
reported  of  observations  upon  two  normal,  healthy  young  men  receiving  a  diet 
of  eggs  after  a  period  of  fasting.    The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

**€k>ntrary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea,  protein  feeding  in  starving  man 
promptly  reduces  the  creatin  output  to  nil. 

"The  amount  of  acetone  bodies  present  in  the  urine  during  short  fftsts 
(three  to  four  days)  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  creatin-creatinin  figures  un- 
reliable. Four  times  the  quantities  of  acetone  and  diacetic  add  eliminated  in 
the  present  experiments  were  entirely  without  effect  upon  the  creatinin 
readings.*' 

Bxperlmental  studies  on  creatin  and  creatinin. — ^VH,  The  fate  of  creatin 
and  creatinin  when  administered  to  man,  W.  C.  Rose  and  F.  W.  Dimmitt 
{Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  26  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  S45-S5S). — ^Excessively  large  doses  of 
creatin  and  creatinin  were  fed  to  individuals  in  nitrogen  balance  and  the  effect 
observed  on  urinary  composition,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  output  of 
urea.    The  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"The  ingestion  of  large  doses  (20  gm.)  of  creatin  in  man  leads  to  a  very 
perc^tible  increase  (0.30  to  0.4b  gm.)  in  the  output  of  creatinin.  This  increase 
Id  urinary  creatinin  is  attributed  to  a  conversion  of  creatin  into  its  anhydrid, 
and  not  to  an  increase  in  the  output  of  endogenous  creatinin. 

"The  ingestion  of  large  doses  (16  gm.)  of  creatinin  is  not  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  creatin  in  the  urine.  This  indicates  that  the  reaction  Creatin— > 
Greatinln+ Water  is  probably  not  a  reversible  one  in  the  himian  organism. 

"  No  evidence  was  obtained  indicating  a  transformation  of  creatin  or  creatinin 
into  urea  by  the  body  cells.  On  the  contrary,  urea  is  probably  not  a  cataboUc 
product  of  these  substances." 

The  physiological  action  of  glucal,  J.  O.  Balgab  {Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  26 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  16S-ni). — ^This  investigation  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact 
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thAt  glQcal  l8  BO  closely  related  to  glucose  and  may  poasibly  be  an  intermediate 
stage  of  glucose  metabolism.  In  addition  to  studying  the  chemical  character- 
istics of  glucal,  experiments  were  carried  out  with  various  laboratory  animals 
which  showed  that  glucal  is  not  toxic,  produces  no  effect  on  blood  pressore  or 
on  respiration  when  injected  intravenously  in  moderate  quantities,  and  is  not 
completely  metabolized  by  the  animal  body  when  injected  at  the  rate  of  Oj9 
gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per  hour. 

The  Upoids  C  fat  '0  ot  the  blood  In  diabetes,  W.  R.  Bloob,  B.  P.  Josuor, 
and  A.  A,  Hobnob  {Jour,  BM.  Chem.,  26  (1916),  No.  «,  pp.  -fi7-^0).— The  ob- 
sarvations  here  reported  show  in  part  that  "in  severe  diabetes  the  blood 
lipoids  were  all  markedly  increased,  up  to  100  per  cent  or  more  of  the  normal 
values.  In  mild  diabetes  the  lipoids  may  be  normal.  In  general,  the  more 
severe  or  long  standing  the  diabetic  condition,  the  more  marked  was  the  ab- 
normality In  the  blood  lipoids. 

**  In  spite  of  the  high  values,  the  relations  between  the  lipoids  were  prao 
tically  those  of  normal  individuals,  indicating  that  the  fat  metabolism  was 
essentially  normal." 

For  earlier  work,  see  previous  notes  (B.  S.  R,  84,  pp.  562,  563). 

Pellagra-— a  critical  study,  J.  Auldb  {Med,  Ree,  [N,  7.],  90  {1916),  No.  5,  pp. 
181-185), — The  author  advances  the  theory  that  the  essential  factor  in  the 
production  of  pellagra,  scurvy,  and  beri-beri  is  the  mineral  deficiency  in  the 
protein  molecule,  and  that  calcium  d^redation  is  responsible  for  p^lagra. 

Preliminary  observations  on  metabolism  in  pellagra,  A.  Huivtbb,  M.  H. 
OivENs,  and  R.  O.  Lewis  {Pub,  Health  8erv.  U,  8,  Hyg,  Lab.  Bui.  102  (1916), 
pp.  89-^), — Data  are  given  regarding  the  amount  of  indican  excreted  and  the 
nitrogen  balances  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  inmates  of  the  pellagra  ho^ital  at 
Spartanburg,  South  Oarolina. 

Pellagra. — The  value  of  the  dietary  treatment  of  the  disease,  J.  R.  Ridijon 
{Pub.  Health  Rpta,  [U.  fif.],  31  {1916),  No.  SO,  pp.  1979-1999) .—This  report  ia 
based  on  observations  upon  58  pellagra  patients  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  at 
Savannah,  Ga.  The  patients  were  given  a  diet  relatively  rich  in  animal  and 
leguminous  protein  component  and  relatively  poor  in  nonleguminous-vegetable 
component  It  is  concluded  from  these  cases  that  the  dietectic  treatment  of 
pellagra  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  "  that  in  this  series  success  has  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  a  diet  in  which  the  animal  and  leguminous-protein  component 
has  been  relatively  increased  and  the  nonlegumlnous-vegetable  component 
relatively  decreased." 

As  a  part  of  the  histories  of  the  pellagra  patients  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  diet  consumed  during  the  three  months  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease.  The  data  collected  from  35  patients  are  reported  in  this 
article.  "A  study  of  these  diet  histories  shows  that  the  vegetable  and  fat  com- 
ponents were  notably  conspicuous  and  that  the  animal  protein  foods  were  rela- 
tively inconspicuous." 

The  energy  metabolism  of  a  cretin,  F.  B.  Taiaot  {Amer.  Jour.  Di9ea9e9 
Children,  12  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  14S-148,  fig,  i).— The  heat  production  of  a  cretin, 
8  years  8  months  old,  was  determined  by  the  calorimeter  to  be  888  calories  per 
square  meter  of  body  surface,  or  40.6  calories  per  kilogram  body  weight 
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Meat  situation  in  the  United  States,  I-IV  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpts.  109 
{1916),  pp.  S07,  pi.  1,  fig9.  31;  110  {1916),  pp.  100,  pU.  6;  111  {1916),  pp.  64,  pU. 
5,  figs.  2;  112  {1916),  pp.  27).— This  portion  of  the  report  is  treated  in  four 
parts. 
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I.  BiatMiot  of  Uve  Hock,  meat  producHon  and  oomumpHon,  prices,  and  in- 
temational  trade  for  many  countries,  O.  K.  Holmes.— This  treats  of  the  num- 
l>er  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  meat  exports  and 
imports,  production  and  consumption,  losses  of  meat  animals,  prices,  meat- 
producing  conditions  in  other  countries,  and  conditions  and  problems  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  last  heading  are  treated  local  origin  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  and  feeding,  age  of  beef  cattle,  yearly  marketings  of  meat  animals, 
yearly  slaughterings  at  principal  places,  increase  of  retaU  over  wholesale  price, 
and  1-year  tenancies. 

II.  Livestock  production  in  the  eleven  far  western  range  States,  Based  on 
reports  from  stockmen  and  county  correspondents,  W.  C.  Barnes  and  J.  T. 
Jardine — ^The  data  contained  in  this  report  are  based  upon  studies  made  in  the 
summer  of  1914  of  conditions  in  Arizon,  California,  Ck>lorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  studies  show  that  In  these  11  States  there  was  an  estimated  reduction 
of  850,120  cattle  and  4,537,578  sheep  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1910.  Con- 
sidering four  sheep  as  the  equivalent  of  one  cow,  this  means  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 13  per  cent  in  live  stock  (cattle  and  sheep).  The  entry  and 
settlement  of  approximately  85,500,000  acres  of  lands  in  these  States  since  1909 
has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  approximately  16  per  cent  in  live-stock  production 
since  1910  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  ranges  formerly  used  as  breeding  grounds 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  High  prices  and  general  farm  development  in  the  range 
region  have  resulted  in  Increased  winter  feeding  of  range  live  stock,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  range  necessary  per  animal,  and  consequently  in  part 
offsetting  the  decrease  due  to  settlement.  "Uncertainty  as  to  future  condi- 
tions, difficulty  of  securing  money  for  purchase  of  breeding  stock,  increase  in 
value  of  land  and  dairy  products,  improvement  In  grade  and  weight  of  animals 
at  the  expense  of  numbers,  drought  and  severe  winters,  and  range  deteriora- 
tion have  had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  decreases  in  numbers  during  a  part 
of  the  period  1910-1914,  but,  considering  this  period  as  a  whole,  these  factors 
had  only  a  small  influence  in  the  aggregate." 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  increased  production  in  the  future  the  invest!- 
gations  indicate  that  there  will  probably  be  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1915  to  1924,  inclusive,  because  settlers  on  approximately 
100,000,000  acres  of  range  lands  settled  since  1905  will  turn  to  raising  live 
stock ;  the  carrying  capacity  of  summer  range  within  National  Forests  will  in- 
crease probably  15  per  cent,  and  winter  feeding  adjacent  to  National  Forest 
ranges  will  probably  increase  accordingly;  and  better  management  of  stock, 
both  on  farms  and  on  the  range,  will  result  in  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
forage  and,  consequently,  will  increase  the  number  of  stock  produced  with  a 
given  amount  of  forage. 

From  a  study  of  the  cost  of  production,  It  is  concluded  that  for  sections  of 
the  West  where  winter  feeding  is  practiced  the  man  who  contemplates  substi- 
tuting live  stock  for  other  forms  of  agriculture  should  figure  on  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $30  for  the  production  of  a  good  yearling,  and  $45  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  long  2-year-old ;  this  cost  to  include  labor,  market  value  of  feeds, 
taxes,  loss,  bull  service,  and  any  depreciation  of  breeding  stock.  In  sections  of 
these  same  States  where  only  a  part  of  the  stock  is  fed  in  winter  the  cost  of 
producing  a  yearling  may  be  set  at  approximately  $25,  and  of  a  2-year-old  at 
$35.  In  the  range  sections  of  the  Southwest  the  cost  of  producing  a  yearling 
may  be  set  at  from  $15  to  $19,  varying  greatly  with  the  number  of  calves  per 
100  cows,  and  the  cost  of  producing  a  long  2-year-old  at  approximately  from 
$20  to  $25.  The  average  weight  given  for  a  2-year-old  steer  in  the  feeding  sec- 
tions is  960  lbs.    At  $45  as  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  per  pound  is  about 
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4.6  cts.  For  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  tbe  ayerage  weight  of  a  2-yeam>ld  steer 
l8  given  as  775  lbs.  At  $25  for  production  the  cost  per  pound  la  a  little  over  3J3 
cts.  For  the  Southwest,  hazard  due  to  the  exceptional  loss  in  time  of  pro- 
longed drought  is  not  fully  covered  in  the  above  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Board  of  1911  together  with 
modifications  to  bring  the  figures  down  to  1914,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
producing  a  lamb  in  California  is  $1.55,  in  Arizona,  Ck>lorado,  and  New  Mexico, 
$1.71,  and  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyom- 
ing, $1.82.  These  figures  cover  loss  and  depreciation,  provide  for  interest  on 
capital  invested  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment,  and  include  wool  at 
market  price. 

A  brief  discussion  Is  given  of  conditions  in  each  State  included  in  the  investi- 
gations. 

III.  Methods  and  cost  of  groioing  beef  cattle  in  the  corn-belt  States,  J.  S. 
C5otton,  M.  O.  Cooper,  W.  F.  Ward,  and  S.  H.  Ray.— The  object  of  this  study 
was  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  cost  of  producing  beef  animals 
on  corn-belt  farms.  In  order  to  get  significant  figures,  596  records  were  obtained 
from  farms  chosen  at  random  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  An  effort  was  made  to 
get  at  least  20  records  in  a  locality.  The  farms  visited  in  the  various  States 
ranged  in  size  from  an  average  of  294  acres  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  566  In 
Kansas.  The  value  per  acre  ranged  from  $59  in  Indiana  to  $175  in  Iowa. 
Records  were  procured  on  14,634  cows  and  621  bulls,  and  on  12,591  calves  pro- 
duced from  them,  of  which  2,028  were  fattened  for  baby  beef. 

The  records  were  arranged  in  six  groups,  classified  as  (1)  beef  (farms  where 
all  the  cows  are  kept  strictly  for  beef,  but  not  including  farms  producing  t>aby 
beef;  (2)  baby  beef  (farms  on  which  the  breeding  herds  are  maintained  for  the 
production  of  high-grade  calves  which  are  fattened  on  the  same  farm  and  sold 
at  from  12  to  18  months  of  age) ;  (3)  dual  purpose  (farms  on  which  all  of 
the  cows  are  milked,  and  either  cream  or  butter  sold,  the  calves  being  weaned 
at  birth  and  raised  on  skim  milk) ;  (4)  mixed  (farms  on  which  the  practice  is 
to  milk  the  best  cows,  their  calves  being  weaned  at  birth  and  fed  skim  milk, 
the  calves  from  the  other  cows  being  allowed  to  run  with  their  dams  as  in  the 
beef  group) ;  (5)  partially  milked  (farms  on  which  the  calves  are  not  weaned, 
but  on  which  a  part  of  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  calf  taking  the 
remainder) ;  and  (6)  double  nursing  (farms  where  some  of  the  cows  are  milked 
and  their  calves  given  to  other  cows,  the  latter  raising  two  calves  each).  The 
results  are  considered  representative  of  the  present-day  operations  of  the  corn- 
belt  stock  farm.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  six  groups  the  various 
factors  that  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  a  yearling: 

Summary  of  the  various  factors  that  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  a  yearUng. 


Item. 


Bftby 


Dual 
porpoM. 


Mixed. 


Ftetiany 
milked. 


Doabk 
omslii^ 


Number  of  f^trms 280  66  110  102  65 

Average  number  of  oows  per  teim 81.50         84.66         12.78         2S.47         14.20 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  herd: 

Gross  cost  of  maintaining  a  oow , 

Credits  other  than  oalf , 

Net  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow , 

Net  cost  of  maintaining  a  bull 

Calf  crop: 

Percentage  of  oows  raislxig  calves  to 
weaning  time 

Number  of  calves  per  bulL 

•The  statement  for  the  baby-beef  group  gives  flgores  on  the  oalvss  until  thsj  are  marketed  at  appnudi 
matdy  16  months  of  afs. 


S35.12 
$4.70 
130.33 
142.27 


84.00 
20.00 


036.77 
06.30 
S31.88 
068.26 


00.70 
26.30 


066.14 

040.07 

06.07 

037.61 


88.00 
10.70 


043.05 
024.72 
010.23 
046.70 


87.50 
18.60 


042.75 
021.43 
021.82 
034.14 


00.10 
12.60 


17.  a 

046.50 
033.26 
013.24 
040.58 


02L10 
15.00 
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Summary  of  the  variou9  factors  that  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  a  year- 

Ung — Continued. 


Item. 

Boef. 

?» 

Dnal 
purpose. 

Mixed. 

Partially 
milked. 

Double 
nursing* 

Cowcfaiirge 

$36.47 
$3.36 
$0.01 

1k^ 

$0.35 
$3.66 
$33.37 

90 
10.67 
•^3.64 
$0.93 
$4.93 
$38.40 
$1.80 
$36.60 

$83.30 

$3.91 
$4.48 
$1.11 
$3a70 

06 

18.46 

«$30.61 

$13.01 

$4.73 

$47.34 

$1.48 

$46.86 

$33.71 
$3.36 
$0.03 

**'$37.'68" 

67 

11.16 

«$36l30 

$13.31 

$4.66 

$43.36 

$1.64 

$41.73 

$14.68 

Ballobarce 

$3.03 

FwlT?!.;:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

10.36 

Labor 

$0.01 

Total  eo8t  at  waanlnetiiiM 

$37.74 

100 
34.43 
«$3&30 
$13.33 
$4.63 
$65.14 
$1.60 
$63.64 

$36.79 

67 
30.30 

•hisr.oi 

SSS.Oi 
96.08 

978.06 
97. 6S 

$70.53 

$17.83 

Cost  of  raising  a  yearling: 

Nnmhwr  of  famun 

32 

ATerage  number  of  calyes  per  term . . . 
Cost  av  weaning  time 

41.33 
$17.82 

Winter-feed  cost 

$10.34 

othwchargfff 

»:86 

$31.93 

Credits 

$L67 

NetoGst 

$30.36 

•A  diange  in  the  number  of  f^^ms  on  which  the  tabulation  of  the  cost  of  producing  yearlings  is  based 
causes  the  figures  on  cost  of  calf  at  weaning  time  to  change  in  this  part  of  the  table. 

^Italio  figures  here  call  attention  to  the  iact  that  the  baby-beef  animal  is  carried  somewhat  beyond  the 
yearling  stage. 

''The  data  obtained  indicate  that  the  keeping  of  cattle  for  beef  purposes 
alone  is  adapted  to  the  more  extensive  types  of  farming,  while  the  keeping  of 
cattle  primarily  for  beef  purposes,  but  where  an  income  is  also  obtained  from 
milk  products,  is  better  adapted  to  the  more  intensive  types  of  farming. 

"  The  averages  brought  out  in  this  investigation  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
profits  obtained  from  the  raising  of  calves  on  corn-belt  farms  are  very  small. 
However,  the  following  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  (1)  Good 
returns  have  been  obtained  for  a  large  quantity  of  roughage  which,  had  It  not 
been  utilized  by  live  stock,  would  have  been  waste;  (2)  a  home  market  has 
been  provided  for  salable  crops;  (3)  on  many  farms  a  large  acreage  suitable 
to  pasture  only  has  been  utilized;  (4)  profitable  employment  is  provided  for  a 
season  of  the  year  when  labor  otherwise  might  be  idle;  (5)  a  return  is  ob- 
tained for  capital  invested  in  equipment  which,  in  many  instances,  were  it  not 
utilized  by  live  stock,  would  return  nothing;  and  (6)  when  the  farmer  merely 
breaks  even  he  has  at  least  made  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  he  has 
invested  In  the  cattle  business.  When  all  of  these  factors  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, even  though  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  profit,  it  is  believed  that 
in  most  cases  the  fiirm  income  is  greater  because  of  cattle  having  been  kept 
on  the  farm." 

IV.  Utilization  and  efflciency  of  available  American  feedstuffs,  W.  F.  Ward 
and  S.  H.  Ray. — In  this  study  the  total  loss  to  farmers  from  the  waste  of  corn 
fodder  and  straw  is  estimated  at  about  $102,860,000  each  year. 

In  1914  about  120,000,000  tons  of  straw  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this,  55  per  cent  was  fed  to  live  stock,  while  15  per  cent  was  burned,  8  per 
cent  sold,  and  22  per  cent  plowed  under  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  greater  publicity  concerning  the  value  of  straw,  its  use  as  a  filler 
in  commercial  feeds,  and  in  various  manufactures,  might  aid  somewhat  in 
preventing  its  waste. 

Com  stover  produced  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  245,253.000  tons, 
of  which  81.6  per  cent  was  fed  to  cattle  and  other  stock.  No  data  were  ob- 
tained as  to  the  percentage  wasted  in  feeding,  but  is  estimated  as  at  least  35 
per  cent  This  waste  can  be  checked  through  the  use  of  better  methods  for 
feeding  fodder  and  stover,  and  it  can  be  almost  entirely  stopped  through  the  use 
of  silos.    Of  the  total  amount  of  stover  produced  8.7  per  cent  was  burned,  10J2 
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per  cent  plowed  under,  and  Uie  rest  sold  or  diBposed  of  in  otiier  ways, 
sis  is  put  on  the  advantage  of  using  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  ttiSR 
materials  for  silage,  only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  corn  acreage  now  being  naed  in 
this  way. 

To  feed  the  large  quantities  of  straw  and  stover  now  wasted  would  necessi- 
tate the  feeding  of  large  quantities  of  concentrated  feeds  which  are  now  dis- 
posed of  in  a  less  economical  mann^.  For  instance,  more  than  810,000  tons 
of  cotton-seed  meal  was  used  in  six  southern  States  in  1914  for  fertilizer.  If 
this  had  been  fed  to  live  stock  and  the  manure  used  for  fertiliser  the  value 
of  the  meal  would  have  been  Increased  from  50  to  85  per  cent  This  is  true 
of  all  the  oil  meals  used  for  both  fertilizer  and  feeding  purposes.  The  food 
value  of  these  concentrated  protein  materials  can  be  further  increased  through 
the  more  extensive  use  of  silage. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  to  teach  the  value  and  use  of  food-unit  values  for 
all  the  more  common  feeding  ntattB  is  advocated. 

More  experimental  study  of  spineless  cactus  as  a  feeding  stuff  is  suggested. 
Ck>mmon  sugar  cane  and  Japanese  sugar  cane  are  regarded  as  very  promising 
forage  crops  for  the  extreme  South,  while  the  utilization  of  the  byproducts 
of  sugar  cane,  such  as  cane  tops,  bagasse,  and  blackstrap  molasses,  may  afTord 
large  savings  in  the  cane-growing  section.  Feterita  and  Sudan  grass  are  deemed 
promising  for  the  semiarid  West,  Sudan  grass  as  an  Important  hay  crop  In 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  teosinte  in  the  extreme  South. 

Silage  crops  are  deemed  more  economical  than  roots  and  serve  almost  the 
same  purpose.  The  animal  by-products,  such  as  tankage,  fish  meal,  etc.,  are 
excellent  feeds  for  hogs,  but  are  little  used  for  cattle.  Dried  brewers*  grains 
and  distillers'  by-products  are  in  general  use  and  are  generally  fed  with  care. 
Improvements  could  probably  be  made  in  the  method  of  feeding  the  slop  by 
the  use  of  other  concentrated  feeds  and  some  dry  roughage.  Canning  factory 
refuse  could  be  Increased  in  value  by  storing  in  silos  rather  than  in  huge  piles 
in  the  open.  Beet  pulp  Is  usually  handled  in  an  economical  manner  and  com- 
paratively little  of  it  is  wasted. 

Investigation  in  animal  nutrition:  Beef  production,  T.  L.  Haeckeb  (IfiNfie- 
80ta  Sia,  BtU,  155  {1916),  pp.  5^i )  .—During  the  winter  of  1907-8  a  series  of 
experiments  was  inaugurated  with  beef-bred  calves  to  determine  their  compo- 
sition by  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  fairly  representative  one 
at  each  period  of  100  lbs.  gain  in  weight,  and  also  to  keep  a  complete  record 
of  all  food  consumed  by  each  animal  and  the  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutrients 
required  for  production  to  the  various  stages  of  growth.  The  records  of  five 
groups  are  given  and  commented  upon. 

The  calves  received  from  8  to  10  lbs.  of  whole  milk  per  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  feeder,  and  then  a  gradual  change 
was  made  to  separator  skim  milk.  The  roughage  fed  was  choice  upland  prairie 
hay  and  corn  silage.  The  concentrates  were  farm  grains  and  their  standard 
by-products,  such  as  bran,  flour  middlings,  and  oil  meal.  All  the  steers  were 
kept  in  the  barn  during  their  lifetime,  except  that  half  the  steers  from  three 
groups  were  turned  to  pasture  when  they  were  one  year  old.  During  the  first 
year  they  were  all  kept  in  small  portable  stalls.  During  the  second  year  those 
that  were  retained  in  the  bam  on  continuous  stall-feeding  had  the  freedom 
of  a  runway  in  thQ  barn  and  were  confined  In  portable  stanchions  only  wliile 
they  were  eating  their  rations.  Each  steer  always  received  as  much  hay  and 
silage  as  he  would  eat,  and  the  amount  of  grain  required  was  determined  by 
the  feeder.    The  following  table  presents  data  based  on  the  average  of  all  tbe 
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steers  in  the  five  gronfis,  showing  tiie  growth  during  ttH»  Tarions  stages  and 
the  feed  reqniiemoitB  found  necessary  to  convert  a  calf  into  a  1,200-lb.  steer, 
ready  for  market,  in  approximately  two  years: 

Averaae  weiglUM  tMd  gaku  per  Mteer,  feed  ooiuumed  and  total  coit  of  feed 
consumed  per  steer,  and  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 


Piiiod. 

Wdsht 

Ocin. 

Milk. 

sum 

Oram. 

Hay. 

Silaca. 

Total 

cost  of 

food 

oon- 

ramod. 

Coat 
g»bk. 

Pound$. 
100 

Poundi. 
111.7 
199.2 
.09.6 
401.6 
502:5 
601.6 

Pounii. 

Pounds, 
344 
216 

POUlMlf. 

40 

870 

677 

163 

PomiiM. 

PeuiMlf. 

Paunii. 

83.38 
6.58 
4.94 
5.11 
6.66 
5.34 

80.71 
6.84 
7.63 
0.58 
0.19 
10.04 
11.84 

64.11 

84.83 
14.63 
14.91 
15.87 

139.73 

Cenis. 
10.6 

100-200 

87.6 
100.4 
108.0 
100.8 

00.0 

480.8 
06.8 

101.0 
101.3 
00.3 
09.6 
100.8 

500.4 

1,089.3 
101.6 
98.1 
90.4 

1,888.8 

05.6 
108.1 
256.0 
801.0 
286.8 

1,188.4 
'854.6 
461.8 
576.0 
651.0 
636.6 
739.8 

8,298.2 

4,436.6 
834.5 
863.8 
906.8 

7,030l2 

106.6 
236.7 
207.7 
833.8 
319.4 

1,204.2 

48015 
616.2 
657.6 
450.2 
446.6 
490.6 

8,800.5 
788.0 

77ao 
66ao 

6,800.7 

6.'9" 

182.3 
832.3 
476.8 
417.1 

1,366.4 
306.6 
121.1 
377.0 
693.4 
871.3 
871.5 

8,240.0 

4,606.3 
1,064.4 
1,178.0 
1,786.0 

8^683.7 

7.6 

900-800 

4  0 

300-400~.I.I.... 

6.0 

400-600        

6.6 

600-600 

6.8 

From  calf  to  12 
mfmths 

460 

1,650 

6.8 

600-700 

608.8 

80a2 

001.4 

1,000.6 

1  106.1 

1,200.9 

6.6 

700-800 

7.6 

aoo'Ooo 

9.5 

900-lJKO. 

ijooo-Moo 

1,100-1,200 

From  12  to  94 
months 

9.8 

10.0 

11.2 

0.0 

From  calf  to  94 
mootliff. 

460 

1,650 

7.8 

1,200-1,300 

i;i00-l,460 

1,802.5 
1,400.6 
1,500.0 

14.4 

15.2 

^m    calf*  to' 
IJOOltw 

16.4 

460 

1,606 

0.8 

Data  on  two  of  the  groups  turned  ont  to  pasture  as  yearlings  are  given. 
Their  weight  as  yearlings  averaged  601.9  lbs.  The  steers  were  returned  at  the 
proper  time,  weighing  an  average  of  707.6  lbs.,  and  after  a  week's  preliminary 
feeding  were  started  on  a  feeding  experiment  They  were  kept  in  an  open 
runway,  but  twice  a  day  were  confined  to  stanchions  while  they  were  taking  their 
morning  and  evening  rations.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  gains 
made  and  feed  consumed: 

Summary  of  pasture  lots. 


w«Jefat 


Avaragi 
gain 

JOr. 


Grain 
ftMr. 


ooDsomcd 
ftear. 


J&. 


Grain 

wmwimed 
"dafly 

ftMr. 


AwasB 
dafly 
gain 

ftear. 


Grain 
ooDsnmed 

pomd 


Poimdt. 


800-1,000... 
1,00^1400. 

uofr-i3oo. 

Moondyeai 
Fintyiar.. 


PwmU. 

801.8 

004.5 

007.6 

1,003:8 

1,204.4 


POttflit. 
04.2 
102.7 
08.1 
06.2 
111.6 
496.8 
48a6 


Pomiif. 
284.8 
8217 
428.8 
518.8 
582.7 
2,07013 
1,132.8 


PovmU. 
176.0 
207.0 
254.4 
84a7 
254.5 
1,231.6 
1,187.2 


Powndi. 
71&2 
1,106.0 
1,806.1 
1,282.6 
1,809.7 
6,811.6 
1,429.8 


POttlldt. 
6.40 
7.10 
8.10 
0.20 
10.40 
8.23 
8.24 


PoiMub. 
2.648 
2.276 
1.780 
1.600 
1.004 
1.008 
1.874 


POttlldt. 
9.40 
8.18 
4.56 

6.41 
6.22 
4.12 
X85 


The  average  feed  cost  per  steer  for  the  first  year  was  $30.48  and  for  the 
second  year  after  returning  from  pasture,  $85.84. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  steers  on  continuous  stall- 
feeding  and  those  turned  to  pasture  the  second  year  affords  data  on  the  benefits 
•4968*— 16       • 
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derived  from  putiire.  The  pastured  steera  of  one  group  were  In  pesfcme  140 
days  and  gained  an  average  of  125  Ibe.  per  head.  During  the  time  tfaej  wtre 
on  stall  feed  the  average  cost  was  161.70.  They  sold  tor  7.75  cts.  per  povuid, 
while  the  lot  on  continuous  stall-feeding  cost  ^.07  per  head  and  sold  for  &25 
cts.  per  pound.  The  pastured  steers  brought  $23.16  net  per  head,  and  the  stall- 
fed  steers  $9.38,  so  that  the  pasture  saved  68.9  cts.  per  week  on  feed  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  steers  of  the  other  group  were  in  pasture  158  days  and  gained  an 
average  of  44.4  lbs.  per  head.  The  stall-fed  steers  brought  an  average  of  $19iM( 
net  per  head,  and  the  pastured  steers  $26.26.  Bven  under  the  small  gain  made 
they  saved  81.4  cts.  per  week  per  head  on  feed  cost  of  production. 

[Animal  husbandry]  {NehroMka  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  X,  XI,  ZV,  XF/).— 
In  an  experiment  in  pig  feeding,  carried  on  to  determine  the  relative  values 
of  tankage  and  alfalfa  hay  in  supplying  protein  to  a  ration  in  which  ear  con 
and  shelled  com  were  used,  the  results  showed  that  the  cheapest  gains  were 
made  on  a  ration  of  ear  corn  and  alfalfft  hay.  The  addition  of  tankage  to 
a  ration  of  shelled  com  and  alfalfa  increased  the  rate  of  gain  and  lowered  the 
cost  of  gain  when  compared  with  shelled  com  and  alfalfa  hay.  However,  this 
cost  was  higher  than  the  cost  of  gains  made  with  ear  com  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Seven  lots  of  lambs  were  fed  90  days  as  follows :  Lot  1,  com  and  oil  meal  on 
grass  pasture ;  lot  3,  com,  alfalfa  hay,  and  silage ;  lot  4,  corn,  alfftlf a  hay,  rape 
pasture,  and  turnips ;  and  lot  6,  com  and  alfalfa  hay  in  a  dry  lot ;  lots  2,  5,  and 
7  running  in  a  cornfield  and  receiving  in  addition  cotton-seed  cake  and  alfalfa 
hay,  alfalfa  hay,  and  oil  meal  and  alfalfa  hay,  respectively,  after  frost  The 
gains  made  varied  from  0.18  to  OuS7  lb.  per  day.  The  net  profits  for  the  lots  1 
to  7  were  $1.22  and  97,  91,  87,  68,  68,  and  66  cts.,  respectively.  In  this  experiment 
the  lambs  upon  grass  pasture  with  com  and  oil  meal  made  materially  better 
gains  than  any  other  lot  The  lot  running  in  a  cornfield  receiving  alfalfa  hay 
after  frost  did  not  make  as  favorable  gains  as  could  normally  be  expected,  owing 
to  disturbances  while  the  feeding  experiment  was  in  progress. 

Experiments  in  pork  production  at  the  North  Platte  substation  indicate  that 
stewing  or  cooking  alfalfa  has  increased  the  rate  of  gain  slightly  and  slightly 
decreased  the  food  eaten  per  pound  of  gain.  However,  the  cost  of  stewing  the 
alfalfa  probably  was  greater  than  the  advantages  gained.  The  proportions  of 
corn,  tankage,  and  alfalfa  hay  eaten  from  self-feeders  by  fall  shotes  during  the 
winter,  where  skim  milk  formed  a  part  of  the  ration,  were  com  85.1,  alfalfa  hay 
8.1,  and  tankage  6.8.  The  food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  was  com  2.915  Ibs^ 
alfalfa  hay  0.278,  tankage  0.235,  and  skim  milk  2.58  lbs. 

Three  lots  of  lambs  were  fed  during  a  winter  as  follows:  Lot  1,  com  and 
alfalfa ;  lot  2,  com,  alfalfa,  and  cotton-seed  cake ;  and  lot  3,  com,  com  silage, 
and  alfalfa.  The  lot  fed  silage  made  a  trifle  larger  gain,  about  2.5  lbs.  per 
head  per  week.  The  lambs  fed  cotton-seed  cake  gave  a  little  more  profit  than 
those  fed  either  of  the  other  two  rations,  but  probably  not  sufficiently  greater  to 
warrant  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed  cake  when  the  price  is  much  above  $30  per 
ton.  Silage  at  $4  per  ton  was  so  expensive  that  the  ration  containing  it  pro- 
duced less  profit  than  either  of  the  other  two  rations.  The  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  on  a  ration  of  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  was  5.7  cts. 

Hogging  down  soy  beans  and  cowpeas,  E.  S.  Good  and  M.  J.  Suith  {K^Hr 
tucky  Sta,  BiU,  201  {1916),  pp.  1S9-H9,  figs,  2).— Three  lots  of  90-lb.  pigs  were 
fed  as  follows :  Lot  1,  hogging  down  soy  beans  plus  corn  meal  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  their  body  weight ;  lot  2,  hogging  down  soy  beans  without  corn ;  and  lot 
3,  hogging  down  cowpeas  and  corn  meal  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  their  body 
weight.  The  average  daily  gains  made  were  1.3,  0.261,  and  0.303  lbs.  per  pig> 
and  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  Including  cost  of  seed  sown,  plowing  and  cul- 
tivation, rent  of  land,  labor  involved  in  feeding,  and  com  consumed,  was 
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4.54,  12.52,  and  23L78  ctB.,  for  the  zespectiye  lots.    The  total  fertilizing  value 
of  the  reflective  lots  was  estimated  to  be  |17.68,  $12.88,  and  $3.61. 

The  results  indicate  that  it  is  not  prc^table  to  hog  down  soy  beans  (grain) 
unless  a  supplementary  feed  is  given,  for  only  110  lbs.  of  pork  were  produced 
per  acre  with  such  a  procedure,  which  did  not  pay  for  the  seed  sown,  cost  of 
cultivation,  and  rent  of  land. 

It  was  found  highly  profitable  to  hog  down  soy  beans  when  a  supplementary 
feed,  such  as  com,  was  given,  for  the  lot  of  hogs  receiving  2  per  cent  of  its 
weight  in  com  meal  daily  produced  825  lbs.  of  pork  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  4.54 
cts.  per  pound  gain.  Valuing  pork  at  7  cts.  per  pound,  the  net  value  of  pork 
produced  by  this  acre  of  soy  beans  was  $20.82,  which,  with  $17.68  for  the 
fertility  left  on  this  acre  of  ground,  would  make  a  total  of  $88.  It  was  not 
found  profitable  to  hog  down  cowpeas,  even  if  supplemented  with  com  meal. 

The  acre  of  soy  beans  hogged  off  with  a  supplementary  feed  of  com  produced 
feed  for  10  hogs  for  21  days  and  for  20  hogs  for  an  additional  21  days.  The  acre 
of  soy  beans  with  no  corn  produced  feed  for  10  hogs  for  21  days  and  for  15 
hogs  for  an  additional  14  days.  The  acre  of  cowpeas  hogged  off  with  a  sup- 
plementary feed  of  corn  meal  given  the  hogs  furnished  feed  for  15  hogs  for  22 
days. 

Cooperativa  live-stock  shipping  associations  in  Minnesota,  B.  D.  Dubaivd 
{Minnetoia  8ta.  Bui.  166  {1916),  pp.  5-29,  figs,  3).— This  bulletin  treats  of  the 
general  character  of  the  cooperative  live-stock  shipping-association  movement, 
the  number  and  location  of  such  associations  in  Minnesota,  and  their  dis- 
tribution and  volume  of  business,  and  gives  suggestions  for  conducting  the 
business  and  method  of  organization,  including  a  suggested  constitution  and 
by-laws.  The  text  of  the  Minnesota  laws  governing  cooperative  associations 
is  appended. 

Stallion  enrollment. — ^V,  The  stallion  enrollment  law  and  the  fanner, 
H.  E.  McGabtnkt  (Indiana  8ia.  Ore,  52  {1916),  pp.  16,  fig.  i).— An  explanation 
of  the  Indiana  stallion-enrollment  law  and  the  benefits  of  the  law.  It  is  shown 
that  during  the  two  years  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  operation  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  pure-bred  stallions  and  jacks  and  a  decrease  in  grades 
and  scrubs. 

Announcement  regarding  the  egg-laying  contest,  J.  J.  Hoofbk  and  R.  H. 
WiLKiNs  {Kentucky  8ia.  Ore.  1ft  {1916),  pp.  tl-$9,  fig$,  5).— This  is  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  egg-laying  contest  to  be  held  at  the  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station,  beginning  November  1,  1916,  together  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  same. 

DAIBT  FABMIFO— DAIBTnrO. 

[Dairying]  {NehrMka  8ia.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  X/-X///).— Three  years*  experi- 
mental work  to  test  the  relative  values  of  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  in  milk 
production  indicates  that  with  the  quality  of  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  which 
has  been  fed  in  these  experiments,  when  corn  silage  is  worth  $3.50  per  ton 
to  produce  milk,  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  $8  per  ton.  This  would  indicate  that 
where  alfalfa  hay  is  cheap  and  abundant  the  use  of  silage  will  not  lessen  the 
cost  of  milk  production  unless  it  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  was 
charged  for  it  in  these  experiments. 

Ck>rn  silage  has  given  more  favorable  results  than  alfalfa  silage,  due  largely 
to  the  improper  fermentation  of  alfalfa  silage,  which  affected  its  palatability. 
Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  a  mixture  of  one-half  green  sorghum  with 
one-half  green  alfalfa  makes  a  good  quality  of  silage,  but  the  feeding  value  of 
this  mixture  has  not  been  compared  with  com  silage. 
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A  pbui  for  a  ioiUng  crop  on  tlie  iMuris  of  ten  co>ini  and  adapted  to  Nebnukt 
conditions  la  given.  Experiments  indicate  tbat  milk  fat  produced  from  aoillag 
crops  will  be  more  expensive  than  where  produced  upon  silage  <Mr  pastucL 
Among  the  soiling  crops  used  alfalfa  produced  milk  and  milk  fat  at  tiie  lowesi 
cost. 

The  feeding  of  dalr7  cows,  H.  Rabild,  H.  P.  Davis,  and  W.  K.  BRAmaa 
(U.  8,  Dept  AffT.,  Parmer^  BmI.  74S  (1916),  pp.  e5).--This  discusses  the  fM- 
tors  involved  in  the  economical  selection  of  feeds  and  mediods  of  feeding, 
Indudlng  a  dlscosslon  of  various  feeding  stuffls  and  suggested  ratlMis. 

Cost  of  milk  and  fat  on  pastnze  and  in  stable  {Ann,  Bpt,  Oniwio  Agr,  CoL 
and  Expt.  Farm,,  41  (1915),  p,  SI). — ^During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September  82  cows  were  pastured  and  15  cows  were  fed  in  the  stable  on 
rations  identical  with  those  used  in  the  winter.  The  results  were  that  group 
1  produced  milk  at  an  average  of  45.1  cts.  per  100  lbs.  and  butter  fat  at  11 
cts.  per  pound,  and  group  2,  milk  at  86  cts.  per  100  lbs.  and  butter  ttt  at  22 
cts.  per  pound. 

Vourth  report  on  the  cost  of  food  in  the  production  of  milk  in  tlie  ooonties 
of  Kent  and  Surrey,  O.  H.  Oabbad  {8auihea9t.  Apr,  CoL  Wye,  Bpt,  Co9t  Food 
Prod,  Milk  4  (1916),  pp.  95), — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  276).  Data  on  the  cost  of  feed  in  the  production  of  milk 
for  the  period  from  May  1,  1914,  to  May  1,  1915,  and  a  brief  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  past  three  years*  work  are  given. 

it  appears  that  the  more  milk  a  cow  gives  the  cheaper  becomes  the  cost 
of  feed  per  gallon,  and  the  most  economical  herds  are  those  that  yield  well  on 
a  normal  ration.  There  was  a  difference  of  about  6.5  cts.  per  gallon  (nearly 
12JS  cts.  per  day)  between  the  cost  of  feeding  in  the  six  summer  months  (May 
1  to  October  81)  and  the  six  winter  months  (November  1  to  April  90),  the 
figures  being  6.84  cts.  per  gallon  in  the  summer  and  11JS2  cts.  In  the  winter. 
The  effect  of  a  dry  summer  Is  felt  not  merely  in  increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  summer  milk,  but  also  in  increasing  the  cost  of  the  winter  milk, 
because  the  natural  result  of  a  dry  sunmier  is  a  short  crop,  1.  e.,  an  eiq;)ensive 
crop,  of  roots  and  fodder. 

In  every  year  the  cost  of  feeding,  per  gallon,  has  been  half  as  much  again 
on  the  most  expensive  farm  as  on  the  cheapest  tBrm,  The  16  cheapest  herds 
(7.08  cts.  per  gallon)  cost  16.28  cts.  per  cow  per  day  for  feed  and  avonged  2.3 
gal.  of  milk.  The  16  most  expensive  herds  (10.06  cts.  per  gallon)  cost  21.82  eta 
per  cow  per  day  and  averaged  2.17  gal.  of  milk. 

Cost  of  food  in  the  production  of  milk,  O.  CSbowthxb  and  A.  G.  Ruston 
{Univ.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  CouncU  Apr,  Ed,  [Pamphlet]  88  {191S),  pp.  9B;  91 
{1914),  pp.  40;  98  {1915),  pp.  57,  pis.  2).—- In  these  reports  data  are  given  on 
the  production  of  milk  in  ten  herds  under  study,  the  value  of  the  milk,  the  feed 
consumed,  the  cost  of  feeding,  and  the  milk-fat  percentage.  See  also  a  previous 
note  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  278). 

Announcement  of  the  California  state  dairy  cow  competition,  1916-1018, 
F.  W.  WoLL  {California  8ta.  Ore,  155  {1916),  pp.  8).— An  announcement  of 
and  regulations  governing  a  dairy-cow  competition  to  be  held  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  C!)alifornia  are  given. 

The  bacteria  of  milk  freshly  drawn  from  normal  udders,  Augb  d  Evans 
{Jour.  Infect.  DUeases,  18  {1916),  Ko.  S,  pp.  ^-476).— This  study  included 
192  samples  of  milk  from  161  cows  of  five  different  dairies  in  two  widely  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  country.  No  consideration  was  given  to  those  types  of  bac- 
teria which  occurred  in  the  udder  in  small  numbers.  All  the  cultures  which 
Y'ore  studied  in  detail  and  included  in  this  report  represent  bacteria  which  were 
multiplying  in  the  udder  and  were  found  In  the  milk  in  considerable  numbers, 
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In  82  samples,  bacteria  were  not  multiplying  In  numbers  worth  considering. 
Tbree  types  of  bacteria  were  fonnd  commonly  present  In  mUk  from  all  fivedalrles ; 
th^  were  streptococci,  stapbylococcl,  and  bacilli.  The  ordinary  mllk-«oarlng 
organism,  Streptococcua  laetieu9,  was  not  found  In  any  of  the  samples  of  milk. 
It  does  not  appear  to  localize  and  multiply  In  the  udder.  Long-chained  strepto- 
cocci which  filled  to  give  the  reduction  of  litmus  In  milk  cultures  characteristic 
for  8.  lactieua  were  isolated  from  29  samples.  The  highest  number  found  p^ 
cubic  centimeter  was  204,000.  Micrococci  were  found  In  118  samples,  the  high- 
est  number  found  per  cubic  centimeter  being  80,000. 

The  majority  of  the  micrococci  were  shown  to  belong  to  one  group,  which 
agrees  in  characteristics  with  the  pyogenic  staphylococcL  The  majority  of  cul- 
tures of  this  type  were  nonvlnilent,  but  some  cultures  were  virulent,  and  two 
cultures  possessed  such  a  high  degree  of  yirulence  that  Inoculated  rabbits  died 
tn  about  16  hours.  Three  other  types  of  micrococci  from  the  udder  gave  reac- 
tions which  differed  from  those  of  the  pyogenic  staphylococci  sufficiently  to  sep- 
arate them  into  distinct  groups.  One  of  these  groups  is  described,  but  no  name 
Is  suggested  for  it  because  of  the  small  number  of  cultures  studied.  Another 
group  was  identified  with  Micrococcus  luteu8,  according  to  Winslow's  classifica- 
tion. The  third  group  was  characterized  by  the  rapid  and  complete  pqrtoniza- 
tlon  of  milk,  and  the  name  M.  caseolyticus  is  suggested  for  this  group. 

Peculiar  strains  of  the  types  of  bacteria  commonly  present  in  freshly  drawn 
milk  were  sometimes  found  localized  In  the  udders  of  several  cows  of  one 
dairy.  A  few  cases  were  found  of  peculiar  species,  unlike  any  of  the  other 
udder  organisms,  localized  in  this  same  way. 

The  bacilli  commonly  present  in  milk  from  ail  five  dairies  were  shown  to 
be  rested  to  BaeiUu9  abortus.  Three  varieties  of  this  type  were  disdii- 
guished.  The  variety  occurring  most  frequently  was  designated  B.  abortus^ 
variety  Upolyiicus,  because  it  decomposes  milk  fat.  In  its  cultural  character- 
istics this  variety  agrees  closely  with  Bang's  original  description  of  B.  abortus. 
Cultures  of  this  variety  were  shown  to  be  capable  of  imparting  undesirable 
fiavors  and  odors  to  cream  kept  under  conditions  to  which  cream  is  frequently 
subjected.  Two  other  varieties  of  B.  abortus  type  differed  considerably  from 
the  Upolyticus  variety,  but  resembled  the  cultures  isolated  from  pathogenic 
sources  and  studied  for  comparison.  Cultures  of  B.  abortus  type  were  Isolated 
from  45  of  the  192  samples  studied.  The  highest  number  of  these  bacilli 
found  per  cubic  centimeter  was  S0,000. 

The  author  concludes  that  '*  there  is  a  definite  udder  flora  comprising  bacteria 
which  belong  to  parasitic  types.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  udder 
bacteria  should  be  of  the  same  type  as  those  common  on  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  man  and  animals.  The  majority  of  the  staphylococci  on  the  skin 
are  of  the  nonvirulent  variety,  which  fails  to  produce  pigment  and  fkils  to 
ferment  mannite.  But  pathogenic  varieties  also  are  found  on  the  skin,  where 
they  ordinarily  cause  no  trouble.  Similarly,  the  majority  of  the  staphylococci 
of  the  udder  are  nonvirulent,  but  varieties  which  are  capable  of  causing  death 
when  Inoculated  into  experimental  animals  occasionally  establish  themselves 
in  healthy  udders.  Whatever  the  variety  may  be,  conditions  in  the  udder  are 
favorable  to  multiplication,  and  frequently  large  numbers  are  eliminated  in  the 
mtik. 

••The  pathogenic  properties  of  the  str^ococd  and  bacilli  common  in  milk 
when  it  leaves  the  udder  are  not  discussed  in  this  paper,  but  they  also  are 
parasitic  in  their  nature. 

'^When  a  bacterial  culture  is  tested  for  its  pathogenic  properties  the  body 
tissues  and  fluids  are  exposed  directly  to  the  toxins  of  the  culture  in  question, 
i  organisms  enter  into  the  digestive  tract  with  the  food  the  drcumstancra 
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are  different,  for  the  body  tiasaes  and  flnids  are  protected  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes against  the  ravages  of  the  bacteria  that  enter  with  the  food.  Therefore 
it  can  not  be  assumed  that  bactoria  which  are  pattiogenlc  to  inoculated  laboratory 
animals  would  be  injurious  to  human  beings  when  present  in  the  milk  consumed. 
It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation.  But  since  the  bactoria  of  the  udder 
are  parasitic  in  their  nature,  and  since  pathogenic  varieties  are  sometimes 
eliminated  in  considerable  numbers  from  healthy  udders,  the  data  here  re- 
ported add  evidence  to  the  growing  conviction  that  all  milk  Is  safer  for 
consumption  after  it  has  been  pasteurised." 

Studies  on  the  formation  of  gms  in  milk,  B.  W.  FfAifinB  </oioa  Sta.  Re- 
search  Bid,  fH  (1916),  pp.  5-itf,  figs.  3). — Gas  fonning  cwrgawimns  were  Isolated 
from  several  cases  of  gassy  curds  and  their  action  on  milk  both  alone  and  in 
combination  with  Bttcterium  lactia  acidi  was  studied. 

"  The  curds  secured  with  the  gas  formers  alone  did  not  resemble  the  original 
curd,  since  but  a  small  amount  of  gas  was  held  in  the  curd,  while  double  inocu- 
lations gave  extremely  gassy  curds.  It  is  probable  that  the  gassy  curds  occur 
with  the  double  inoculations,  because  a  firm  curd  which  will  retain  the  gas 
results  from  the  acid  produced  by  B.  laotia  aoidi  while  the  gas  f<niiiation  is 
still  in  progress.  On  continued  transferring  the  gas  formers  lost  their  ability 
to  produce  extremely  gassy  curds  when  grown  in  combination  with  B.  laetit 
acidit  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  decreased  acid  production  in  inoculated 
milk  held  at  S7*  G.  for  one  week.  It  seems  likely  that  the  decreased  add  toler- 
ance is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  produce  extremely  gassy  curds.  Other 
cultures  of  gas  formers  grown  in  combination  with  B,  lacUs  oeM  fUled  to 
produce  extremely  gassy  curds,  probably  because  of  their  fidlure  to  grow  in 
the  presence  of  acid.  Cultures  of  B.  laetit  acidi  firom  different  sources  seemed 
to  be  equally  effective  in  the  production  of  gassy  curds  when  grown  with  the 
gas  formers  isolated. 

"B.  lactis  addi  influenced  the  total  amount  of  gas  produced  by  the  gas 
former,  sometimes  increasing  it  and  sometimes  decreasing  it  at  37*,  and  always 
decreasing  it  at  room  temperature.  B.  laeHs  aoidi  influenced  the  type  of  curd 
formed  very  materially  because  of  the  part  it  played  in  causing  a  retention  of 
the  gas. 

"  The  gas-forming  organisms  from  the  four  cases  described  were  not  all  the 
same.    B.  oammutUor  and  B.  m-ogenes  were  the  two  types  encountered.*' 

Comparison  of  the  bacterial  count  of  milk  with  the  sediment  or  dirt  test, 
H.  G.  Gaicfbkll  (27.  fif.  Dept,  Affr.  Bid.  S61  {1916),  pp.  6,  pL  1).— The  author 
gives  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  whether  the  sediment  or  dirt  test 
can  be  wholly  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  detecting  insanitary  milk  at  milk  re- 
ceiving stations.  In  the  experiment  the  Gerber,  the  Wiszard,  and  the  Lorens 
<B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  180)  apparatus  were  used.  Pint  samples  of  milk  were  collected 
on  the  railroad  station  platform  from  the  milk  cans  as  they  arrived  from  vari- 
ous farmers.  After  preparing  plates,  sediment  tests  were  made  and  the  disks 
were  compared  with  the  bacterial  counts. 

Gomparing  the  bacterial  count  with  the  Gerber  sediment  test  with  unfiltered 
market  milk,  it  was  found  that  *'  some  samples  had  a  high  bacterial  count  y^ 
tested  *  good '  or  •  fair '  with  the  sediment  test,  while  others  which  had  a  low 
bacterial  count  tested  '  medium  *  or  *  bad.' "  With  the  Wizzard  sedimrat  test, 
one  sample  classed  as  "  good  "  by  the  sediment  test  contained  4,102,000  ImcterU 
per  cubic  centimeter,  while  another  classed  as  '*  bad  "  contained  only  24S,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  With  the  Lorenz  sediment  test  one  sample  with 
a  bacterial  count  of  768,000  tested  '*  tsAr  "  by  the  sediment  test,  and  one  with  a 
count  of  74200  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  tested  "  bad." 
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In  comparisons  with  filtered  milk  10  samples  out  of  20  filtered  through  4-ply 
cheesecloth  varied  in  bacterial  count  from  24,000  to  639,000  per  cubic  cenU- 
oieter.  Ten  average  samples  out  of  20  filtered  through  one  ply  of  Canton  flan- 
nel varied  in  bacterial  count  from  18,000  to  316,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  Ten 
average  samples  out  of  20  filtered  through  1-ply  ordinary  absorbent  cotton,  cov- 
ered above  and  below  with  1-ply  cheesecloth,  varied  in  bacterial  count  from 
81,400  to  760,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  Every  sample  of  filtered  milk  was 
classed  as  good  by  the  Lorenz  sediment  test. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  result  of  a  sediment  test  is  no  criterion  as  to  the 
kind  or  number  of  bacteria  contained  in  the  milk.  The  various  sediment  tests, 
while  applicable  in  roughly  estimating  the  quantity  of  sediment  in  unstrained 
milk,  can  not  be  used  as  the  sole  means  of  determining  the  hygienic  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  was  produced.  Sediment  testers  are  deemed  of  little 
value  in  estimating  the  degree  of  contamination  in  milk  strained  through  the 
substances  mentioned.  The  Lorenz  apparatus  is  considered  the  most  convenient 
and  practical  for  demonstrating  dirt  in  milk. 

The  grading  of  milk,  E.  Kkllt  {Hoard's  Dairuman,  52  (,1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
if  6t  fiff^>  S). — A  discussion  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  grading  of 
milk,  reasons  for  grading,  and  systems  of  grading. 

Sanitary  condition  of  dairies  {U.  8.  House  Representatives,  64.  Cong,,  1.  Bess., 
Hearings  before  Committee  on  Rules  on  House  Resolution  1S7, 1916,  pp.  101). — 
This  reports  hearings  before  a  House  committee  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
dairies  in  the  United  States. 

A  new  pasteurizing  apparatus  for  bottled  milk,  Wetqmann,  A.  Wolff,  M. 
Tbbnsch,  and  M.  Stbffen  {MUchto.  Zentbl.,  44  (1915).  Nos.  IS,  pp.  199-202, 
figs.  2;  14,  PP'  209-217).— Ajx  apparatus  for  the  pasteurizing  of  bottled  milk, 
based  on  the  **  holder  "  method  is  described,  together  with  data  on  its  efficiency 
In  bacterial  destruction. 

The  blorizator,  Orla-Jensxn  (MUchw.  Zentbl.,  i^  {1916),  No.  18,  pp.  27S-277, 
ftg*  1)' — ^The  blorizator  method  and  apparatus  for  pasteurizing  milk  is  described 
and  data  given  showing  its  efficiency  in  reducing  the  bacterial  content  without 
detriment  to  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Blorized  milk,  K.  E.  F.  SoHMnz  {Milohw.  Zentbl.,  ^  (1915),  No.  16,  pp. 
241-245,  figs.  S).—A  discussion  of  the  blorizator  and  its  efficiency  in  bacterial 
destruction. 

Result  of  the  Lobeck  method  of  milk  sterilization  (blorizatlon),  K.  E.  F. 
ScHMiTZ  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  80  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  235-260,  figs. 
5), — ^Experiments  with  the  Lobeck  blorizator  indicated  that  it  is  an  effective 
method  of  sterilizing  milk  without  Impairing  the  quality,  taste,  or  nutritive 
value.    It  was  effective  in  destroying  tubercle  bacilli. 

A  simple  steam  sterilizer  for  farm  dairy  utensils,  S.  H.  Atebs  and  G.  B. 
Tatix»  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bui.  748  (1916),  pp.  11,  figs.  8).— A  simple 
and  inexpensive  yet  efficient  steam  sterilizer  is  described  which  can  be  provided 
at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $10.  It  is  believed  that  the  sterilizer  described  is  cheap 
enough  to  Justify  its  use  on  any  farm  from  which  milk  or  cream  is  sold.  It 
is  designed  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  those  who  have  one,  two,  or  three  10-gal.  or 
smaller  cans  with  a  similar  number  of  pails  and  a  strainer  cloth,  but  can  be 
used  with  a  larger  number  of  cans. 

When  properly  operated  this  sterilizer  destroys  practically  all  the  bacteria 
in  the  utensils,  including  all  disease  germs  which  may  be  present  It  will  ac- 
complish the  same  results  as  any  sterilizer  in  which  steam  not  under  pressure 
is  used.  Experiments  with  this  sterilizer  show  that  the  &-minute  steaming  is, 
for  practical  purposes,  as  good  as  the  15-  to  80-minute  steaming  usually  recom> 
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Dry  mUk  or  creftm  powder  and  a  proeeaa  for  its  marniffcetnw^  S.  A.  Taor 
and  U.  A.  Clebvb  {BngU^h  PatmU,  2772  IIBIS) ;  776$  {191S)  ;  ab:  in  Jour.  8oc 
Chem.  Indu9.,  SS  (1916),  No.  11,  pp.  64$,  6S0).'—''The  particles  of  a  ndlk  or 
cream  powder  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  an  odorless,  Ugnid  hydrocariwn  wbidi 
Is  nonvolatile  at  ordinary  tempotitnre  (e.  g.,  Paraffinum  Uqnidam,  B.  P.) ;  the 
product  will  keep  unaltered  for  a  considerable  polod.  Such  a  powder  is  ivro- 
dnced  by  projecting  milk  powder  by  means  of  an  air  blast  into  an  atomised 
spray  of  the  hydrocarbon,  or  by  mixing  tb»  milk,  or  partially  evaporated  milk, 
with  the  hydrocarbon  and  then  drying  the  mixture.  The  finished  product 
should  contain  not  more  tlian  5  per  cent  of  its  w^ght  of  the  hydrocarbon." 

VETEBINABT  KEDICIHE. 

The  third  and  fonrth  reports  of  the  director  of  veterinaxy  lecearch,  A. 
Theileb  {RpU.  Dir,  Vet,  Research,  Union  8o.  Africa,  5-4  {191$),  pp.  6S2,  fifft. 
154). — ^These  reports  consist  of  17  paiiers  by  various  authors  as  follows: 

Ck>ntrlbution  to  the  Study  of  Deficiency  Disease,  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Lamziekte  Problem  in  South  Africa,  A.  Theiler,  EL  H.  Green,  -and  P.  R. 
Yiljoen  (pp.  9-68) ;  Sheep  Scab. — Observations  on  the  Life  History  of  Psoropiei 
commufiia  var.  ovit,  and  Some  Points  Connected  with  the  Bpizootiology  of  the 
Disease  in  South  Africa,  by  A.  W.  Shilston  (pp.  71-06) ;  Experiments  and 
Observations  CJarried  Out  with  P.  oommunit  at  Onderstepoort,  by  O.  A.  R 
Bedford  (pp.  101-111) ;  The  Sulphur  Sheep  Dips,  by  H.  H.  Green  (pp.  115-161) ; 
Report  upon  the  Dipping  Trials  Carried  Out  with  the  Different  Proprietary  and 
Homemade  Sheep  Dips  in  South  Africa,  by  G.  A.  H.  Bedford  (pp.  165-172); 
Upon  the  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Polysulphid  Solutions  (pp.  175-195)  and 
Arsenical  Dip  Tester  (pp.  199-214),  both  by  H.  H.  Green;  Infectious  or  Per- 
nicious Anemia  of  Equlnes  In  South  Africa,  by  A.  Theiler  and  D.  Kehoe  (pp. 
217-289) ;  Investigations  Into  the  Life  History  of  the  Wireworm  in  Ostriches, 
by  A.  Theiler  and  W.  Robertson  (pp.  293-d45) ;  The  Anatomy  and  Ldfe  History 
of  the  Hitmonchus  contortu9,  by  F.  Veglia  (pp.  349-600) ;  Some  Observations  in 
Connection  with  the  Immunization  of  Cattle  Against  South  African  Redwater 
and  (Genuine  Gall  Sickness  (Anaplasmosis),  by  J.  Walker  (pp.  503-526)  ;  The 
Cultivation  of  AnapUisma  marginale  in  vitro,  by  F.  Veglia  (pp.  529-532); 
Aspergillosis  in  the  Ostrich  Chick  (pp.  535-574),  and  A  Short  Note  on  the 
Occurrence  of  Cytodites  nudu9  in  the  Domestic  Fowl  in  South  Africa  (pp.  577- 
581)  both  by  J.  Walker;  Investigations  into  Jagziekte  or  Chronic  Catarrhal 
Pneumonia  of  Sheep,  by  D.  T.  Mitchell  (pp.  585-614) ;  Report  on  Acokanthera 
venenata,  G.  Don,  from  the  Transvaal  (pp.  617-623) ;  and  On  the  Transmission 
of  Hofmoproteus  columhtt,  by  R.  Gronder  (pp.  627-632). 

Veterinary  work  in  Argentina,  Wehblb  {Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt.,  SO  {1915), 
No.  2,  pp.  164-^02). — ^Thls  paper  presents  details  of  veterinary  work,  statistics 
relating  to  domestic  animals,  etc.,  for  Argentina,  continuing  the  series  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  576). 

Text-book  of  meat  hygiene,  R.  Bdelicann,  trans,  by  J.  R.  Mohiab  and  A. 
BicHHORN  {Philadelphia:  Lea  d  Fehiffer,  1916,  S.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  '71+17-452,  pl9. 
5,  flg».  161).—'ThlB  is  the  third  revised  Bngllsh  edition  and  authorized  trans- 
lation revised  for  America  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  163). 

Fumigation  of  cotton  seed  by  gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid,  F.  Hughes  {A0'. 
Jour.  Egypt,  5  {1915),  No.  1-2,  pp.  &f-9(>).— The  experiments  reported  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  '*  although  minute  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been 
fbund  in  all  samples  of  treated  seed  examined,  the  amount  is  so  small  that  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  its  proving  in  any  way  toxic.    The  add  appears 
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to  be  for  the  most  part  expelled  or  destroyed  in  the  process  of  '  cooking  *  pre- 
paratory to  the  extraction  of  the  olL 

*'  The  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  add  fonnd  In  the  cake  prepared  from  treated 
seed  Is  so  small  that  It  would  In  no  way  Interfere  with  Its  nse  as  cattle  feed. 
No  hydrocyanic  acid  could  be  detected  in  the  partly  refined  oil.  No  alteration 
in  Its  character  or  properties  could  be  detected.  The  considerable  absorption 
of  hydrocyanic  add  gas  by  cotton  seed  appears  to  be  very  largely  due  to  the 
solubility  of  the  gas  in  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed.** 

The  biologic  reactions  of  the  vegetable  proteins. — ^VH,  Anaphylaxis  re- 
actions between  proteins  from  seeds  of  different  genera  of  plants,  H.  Q. 
Wklls  and  T.  B.  Osbobnb  (Jour,  Infect  Diaeaae*,  19  {1916),  No,  2,  pp.  18S- 
19S), — Continuing  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  577)  it  is  conduded 
that  since  chemically  similar  proteins  from  seeds  of  different  genera  react 
anaphylactically  with  one  another,  while  chemically  dissimilar  proteins  from  the 
same  seed  fail  to  do  so  in  many  cases,  the  specificity  of  the  anaphylactic  reac- 
tion depends  on  the  chemical  structure  of  the  protein  molecule. 

Certain  nonspedflc  reactions  obtained  with  antlir^ns  made  from  bacteria 
grown  on  serum  media,  J.  K.  Outskt  and  B.  Bernstein  (Jour.  Infect.  Dis- 
ea9e$,  19  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  2SS-2S9). — "The  injection  of  serum-grown  bacteria 
into  animals  for  the  purpose  of  producing  Immune  serum  for  comparatire 
serologic  studies  Is  to  be  avoided.  Such  a  method  results  In  the  production  of  a 
predpltating  serum  v.  the  serum  present  in  the  media.  The  antiserum  thus 
formed  reacts  in  a  nonspecific  manner  to  various  bacteria  grown  on  serum 
media  in  regard  to  predpltation,  agglutination,  complement-fixation,  and  forma- 
tion of  cellular  antibody." 

A  comparison  of  the  natural  hemolytie  activity  of  fresh  human  sera 
aipainBt  guinea-pig  and  sheep  erythrocytes,  H.  W.  Wade  {Jour,  Med,  Re- 
search, 54  (1916),  No,  1,  pp.  llS-1 19), —From  the  study  it  is  concluded  that 
natural  antlguinea-pig  hemolytic  activity  occurs  in  human  sera  with  consider- 
able regularity  and  uniformity  of  concentration.  This  hemolytic  combination  is 
deemed  superior  to  the  natural  antisheep  cell  hemolysins  as  a  serological 
reagent,  since  the  latter  appears  less  constantly  and  with  greater  variability  of 
concentration. 

The  influence  of  escposnre  to  Z-rays  upon  the  formation  of  antibodies, 
J.  P.  SncoNDS  and  H.  M.  Jones  {Jour,  Med,  Re$earch,  S3  {191S),  No,  B,  pp. 
183-196,  fig,  1), — In  the  experiments  reported  rabbits  were  exposed  dally  to 
X-rays  for  from  10  to  15  minutes  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  exposure  a  single  large  dose  of  killed  typhoid  bacilli  was  given  Intra- 
perltoneally  to  each  animaL 

The  exposure  to  the  X-rays  was  found  to  lower  appredably  the  formation  of 
agglutinins.  No  marked  difference  was  observed  In  the  opsonic  content  and  com- 
plement-fixing power  of  the  serum  of  X-rayed  animals  compared  with  controls. 
It  is  deemed  that  the  results  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  bacteriolyslns  for 
typhoid  bacilli  do  not  warrant  a  positive  statement  The  indications  are, 
however,  that  the  production  of  bacteriolyslns  was  not  greatly  interfered  with 
hy  exposure  to  X-rays. 

The  effect  of  injections  of  benzol  upon  the  production  of  antibodies,  J.  P. 
SncoNDS  and  H.  M.  Jones  {Jour,  Med.  Reiearch,  33  {191S),  No,  8,  pp.  197-211, 
flQg^  2). —In  these  experiments  rabbits  were  injected  subcutaneoosly  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  benzol  and  2  parts  olive  oil  in  such  doses  that  the  animals 
received  approximately  1  cc  of  benzol  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 

Sharp  individual  diffterenoes  were  noted  in  the  effiect  of  the  injectlomi  upon 
the  lenoocytes  and  erytiirocytes  of  the  different  anhnals.    A  depression  in  the 
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production  of  hemolyiimi,  agglutSniot,  and  opsonins  was  observed  In  tlie  In- 
jected animals,  as  compared  with  normal  controls  injected  with  the  same 
antigen.  The  depression  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  honolysins  and 
least  so  in  the  case  of  opsonins. 

On  the  ooncentration  of  antltozic  sera,  Annie  Homes  (Biochem.  J<mr^  10 
{1916),  No.  B,  pp.  280^07,  ftgs.  ^).— The  work  rq^rted  shows  that  the  advan- 
tages claimed  by  Banzhaf  •  for  the  one-fraction  process  in  the  concentration  of 
sera  are  often  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  a  final  product  \b  obtained  which  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  an  opalescent  suspension,  presumably  eu^obulin, 
can  not  be  filtered  except  after  long  standing.  The  successful  pr^;Muration  of 
an  easily  filterable  end  product  has  been  found  to  depend  on  the  initial  heating 
of  the  serum  mixtures.  The  heating  process  does  not  cause  a  conversion  of 
pseudoglobulin  into  euglobulin,  but  merely  serves  to  complete  the  aggregation 
of  the  euglobulin  into  particles  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  separation  by 
filtration. 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  successful  heating  of  the  serum  mixtures 
is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  1.5  per  cent  sodium  chlorid.  It  is  deemed  pos- 
sible that  the  addition  of  sodium  chlorid  exerts  a  favorable  influence  oa  the 
filtration  process  by  an  adjustmoat  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the 
serum  mixtures. 

Observations  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sodium  chlorid  to 
the  serum  mixtures  have  also  been  made  and  are  reported  in  detaiL 

A  multiple  pipette  for  the  complement-fixation  test,  J.  Bi.  Buck  {Jour, 
Infect.  DUeasei,  19  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  267-271,  fig*.  3).— A  pipette  by  means  of 
which  twelve  portions  of  either  normal  salt  solution,  complement,  sensitized 
serum,  or  any  of  the  other  elements  used  in  serological  diagnosis  can  be  dis- 
tributed at  one  time  is  described,  as  well  as  a  special  container  for  the  sub- 
stance to  be  distributed  and  a  modified  test-tube  rack.  The  multiple  pipette 
not  only  permits  of  indefinitely  greater  progress  with  greater  accuracy  but  also 
eliminates  the  severe  eye  strain  resulting  from  the  constant  reading  of  the 
type  of  pipette  generally  used. 

Hemolytic  streptococci  found  In  milk:  Their  significance  and  their  rela- 
tion to  virulent  streptococci  of  human  origin,  D.  J.  Davis  {Jour.  Infect.  DU- 
eoMca,  19  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  2S6-252,  figs.  2). -—The  results  of  the  study  reported 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  Hemolytic  streptococci,  having  a  wide  clear  zone,  occur  commonly  in  both 
pasteurized  and  unpasteurized  (certified)  milk.  These  strains  vary  among 
themselves.  They  are  more  resistant  to  heat  than  human  strains  of  hemolytic 
str^tococci,  and  possess  little  or  no  virulence  for  rabbits,  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility none  for  man.  They  rapidly  acidify  and  coagulate  milk,  and  grow  well  at 
20**  0.  They  form  short  or  long  chains,  but  as  seen  in  milk  often  appear  in 
pairs  or  a  chain  of  few  elements.  While  they  are  definitely  hemolytic  .  .  .,  the 
characteristics  of  the  hemolytic  zone  on  plates  may  vary  in  certain  respects. 

**  The  milk  strains  are  different  from  certain  strains  of  hemolytic  streptococci 
found  at  times  in  diseased  udders  in  cows.  These  latter  resemble  the  strains 
of  hemolytic  streptococci  from  human  sources,  and  are  virulent  for  rabbits. 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  consider  that  these  organisms  have  any  sanitary  signifi- 
cance. The  importance,  however,  of  certain  types  of  hemolytic  streptococci  in 
relation  to  epidemics  of  sore  throat  makes  it  necessary  to  study  carefully  all 
such  organisms  in  milk.  By  itself  the  hemolytic  property  has  no  more  value 
for  identification  purposes  than  many  other  characteristics,  but  is  greatly  Ixd- 
portant  on  account  of  the  practical  value  of  the  blood-agar-plate  method  as  a 

•Collected  Studies  Bnr.  Tiab.  Dept  Health  N.  T.  City,  7  <1912-1S),  pii.  114-lie. 
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means  of  initial  separation  of  human  type  strains  from  the  many  strains  of 
nonhemolytic  and  feebly  hemolytic  streptococci  found  in  milk.*' 

A  oomparativa  study  of  colon  bacilli  Isolated  from  horse,  cow,  and  man, 
T.  J.  MuRBAT  {Jour.  Infect,  DUeate^,  19  {1916),  No.  «,  pp.  161-lH,  flffs.  «).— 
From  the  work  reported  it  is  concluded  that  the  different  types  of  strains, 
human,  bovine,  and  equine,  exhibit  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  reactions 
tested,  chiefly  in  acid  production.  In  general  the  average  amount  of  add  pro- 
duced by  each  type  tended  to  decrease  as  the  complexity  of  the  tested  substance 
Increased. 

"With  mannite,  dextrose,  and  lactose,  the  organisms  have  a  high  point  of 
acid  production  at  which  the  larger  percentage  of  the  strains  belong.  The  other 
strains  for  the  greater  part  lie  immediately  on  either  side  of  this  high  point 
The  acid  production  for  the  larger  number  is  confined  to  narrow  limits.  The 
high  points  of  acid  production  do  not  lie  far  apart  with  dextrose,  lactose,  and 
mannite.  They  coincide  in  the  case  of  mannite.  In  general  with  saccharose, 
raffinose,  and  salicin  this  high  point  is  neither  clearly  shown  nor  definitely 
marked.    The  acid  production  varies  greatly  and  is  spread  over  a  large  area." 

The  mode  of  Infection  in  pulmonary  distomiasis. — Certain  fresh  water 
crabs  as  intermediate  hosts  of  Paragonimus  westermanii,  K.  Nakagawa 
{Jour.  Infect.  Diseasee,  18  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  1S1-H2,  pU.  4,  ffffs.  2).— This  is 
the  article  referred  to  in  the  paper  previously  noted  (E.  S.  li.,  35,  p.  384). 

Investigations  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  IV,  K.  Kaixkbt  {Arb.  K. 
Oendhtsamt.,  60  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  169^166,  pis.  iS).— This  fourth  contribution 
<EL  S.  R.,  84,  p.  879)  deals  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  rumen 
of  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mortality  among  grazing  animals  in  Germany  due  to  Simulium  reptana, 
Matthdbsxn,  Pests,  and  DahlgbOn  {BerUn,  TierUrztl.  Wohnsohr.,  SI  {1916), 
No.  S6,  pp.  421-426,  fig.  1;  abe,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [lUtme^,  Mo.  But.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  11,  pp.  1499,  1500).— For  ten  years  a 
disease  has  been  recorded  among  grazing  animals  in  the  districts  of  Neustadt- 
am-Rtibenberge  and  Falllngbostel,  located  on  the  low  ground  near  the  rivers 
Aller  and  Leine,  Prussia,  which  regularly  causes  the  death  of  a  large  number 
of  cattle,  usually  a  short  time  after  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture.  Horses 
are  only  rarely  attacked.  Investigations  made  regarding  the  disease  show 
that  the  death  of  the  animals  is  due  to  the  bite  of  8.  reptans. 

Some  observations  on  the  methods  of  using  the  agglutination  test  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  in  bovines  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  contagious  abor- 
tion, H.  R.  Seddon  <Pfoo.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  n.  ser.,  tn  {1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
870-^90). — ^The  author  discusses  the  study  reported  under  the  topics  of  mate- 
rials required  on  which  to  found  a  diagnosis  of  contagious  abortion,  technique 
employed,  and  quantitative  factors  in  the  agglutination  reaction. 

In  determining  whether  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  pure  serum  to  the 
degree  of  dilution  or  the  amount  of  pure  serum  in  the  tube  is  the  determining 
factor  in  agglutination  of  a  particular  serum,  it  is  concluded  that  '*  tubes  po«- 
flessing  the  same  dilution  (but  different  quantities)  of  serum  do  not  furnish 
parallel  results.  .  .  .  Tubes  containing  the  same  quantity  of  serum  do  furnish 
parallel  results.  The  agglutination  titer  varies  with  the  quantity  of  emulsion 
used.'*  The  dominating  factor  on  an  agglutination  system  \b,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  serum  in  each  tube,  and  not  the  degree  of  dilution. 

Studies  on  the  optimum  amount  of  emulsion  for  use  in  the  test  are  also 
reported. 

Different  types  of  streptococci  and  their  relation  to  bovine  mastitis,  G. 
Mathbs  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  19  {191$),  No.  2,  pp.  222^266).— The  author 
has  corroborated  the  flndings  of  Davis  and  Oapps  (H  8.  B^  81*  j^  482)  thai 
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hemolytic  streptococci  of  human  oiislii  produce  mastltlB  1b  oowb  when  Injected 
directly  into  the  milk  ducts. 

"  This  mastitis  may  be  severe,  leading  to  a  caked  bag  and  later  to  a  chronic 
Inflammatory  condition  which  results  in  an  atrophy  of  the  mammary  gland.  On 
the  other  hand«  yimlent  hemolytic  streptococci  may  grow  and  multiply  In  tlie 
milk  ducts  of  a  cow  without  causing  any  visible  changes  In  the  udder,  t^e 
milk,  however,  .  .  .  contains  hemolytic  streptococci  and  an  Increased  nimiber 
of  leucocytes.  These  Infections  may  persist  over  long  periods  of  time  In  tbi& 
form  of  a  chronic  mastitis. 

**  Streptococcus  laeticuM  of  the  type  used  In  these  experiments  produces  a  ^very 
acute  inflammation  of  the  udder  when  cultures  are  Injected  directly  Into  tlie 
milk  ducts.  This  Infection  .  .  .  was  of  short  duration  and  left  the  gland 
functionally  unchanged.  A  nonpathogenic  hemolytic  streptococcus  of  the  type 
commonly  found  In  normal  milk  may  give  rise  to  a  transitory  Inflammation  of 
the  udder  when  Injected  directly  Into  the  milk  ducts,  producing  a  mastitis 
similar  In  every  detaU  to  that  produced  by  nonhemolytic  8.  UusHcus,  The  pres- 
ence of  pathogenic  streptococci  and  an  Increased  number  of  leucocytes  In  milk 
Is  indicative  of  a  mastitis,  and  may  be  the  sole  Indication  of  mastitis. 

**  The  quarters  of  a  cow's  udder  under  experimental  conditions  are  apparoitly 
separate  as  regards  infection.  One  quarter  may  be  lnfM»d,  while  the  others 
remain  normaL  Examination  of  the  milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  la 
necessary  before  mastitis  can  be  excluded  In  a  suspected  cow. 

"  In  three  Instances  of  bovine  mastitis,  all  of  which  wwe  due  to  hemol3rtlc 
streptococci  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  human  types,  no  noteworthy 
changes  In  the  morphology  or  cultural  characteristics  of  the  Invading  organisms 
were  observed  In  frequent  examinations  of  the  milk  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Infections.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  primarily  noted  for  each  organism 
were  still  present  at  the  last  observation,  and  there  were  no  modifications 
which  might  be  considered  as  indicating  a  change  from  one  type  to  the  other. 
The  cultural  and  morphological  characters  of  £f.  Utctieiu  and  of  the  hemolytic 
streptococcus  derived  from  normal  milk  did  not  change  during  the  course  of 
the  udder  infections  which  they  Induced." 

Control  and  eradication  of  Infections  mastitis  In  dairy  herds,  H.  Moak 
(ComeU  Vet,f  6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  56-4^).— €k>nsiderable  success  has  been  met 
with  in  the  control  of  this  disease  by  dipping  the  teats  after  milking  In  a 
weak  solution  of  one  of  the  newer  high-powered  antiseptics,  pyxol,  weacol,  or 
hycol  (one  teaspoonful  to  8  pints  or  2  qt  of  water),  for  six  or  seven  seconds. 
Reports  from  several  herds  affected  with  mastitis  state  that  from  the  time  this 
treatment  was  started  no  new  cases  developed.  The  practice  is  now  made 
obligatory  on  12  farms  furnishing  certified  milk  for  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Effects  of  feeding  cotton  seed  and  its  products  to  swine,  G.  A.  Robbbts 
(Jour.  Amer.  Vet  Med,  Asmoc,  4$  (191$),  No.  i,  pp.  lt-17).—A  digest  of  in- 
vestigational work  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  during  the  past  six  years. 

'*  While  several  agents  [sulphate  of  Iron,  ashes,  etc.]  have  proved  efficient 
in  prolonging  the  period  of  safe  feeding  of  cotton-seed  meal  no  practical  means 
for  eliminating  the  toxic  element,  or  elements,  has  as  yet  been  developed.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  effect  of  the  above  agents  is  purely  chemical  In  render^ 
Ing  the  gossypol,  and  possibly  other  toxic  substances,  nontoxic  He  has  noted 
with  others  that  hogs  having  range  and  rooting  a  great  deal  apparently  gain 
minerals  from  the  soil  and  forage  which  enable  them  to  withstand  the  cotton- 
seed meal  longer  than  when  confined,  especially  when  on  a  board  fioor.  Since 
Iron  salts  did  not  prevent  all  deaths,  and  that  a  number  of  iron-fed  swine  devel- 
oped conspicuous  rheumatic  symptoms,  the  writer  does  not  believe  Iron  to  be 
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the  logical  antidote,  but  has  hopes  that  a  safe  method  of  ftodlng  the  meal  to 
■wine  will  be  dlacoyered."    See  also  a  prevlouB  note  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  79). 

Veeding  experiments  with  Bacterium  pnllorom. — The  toxicity  of  Infected 
eggs,  L.  F.  BsnoKB,  T.  O.  Hull,  and  W.  8.  Stubobs  (Jour.  Bxpt.  Med.,  2S 
(191$),  No.  4,  pp.  476-4&9).—**The  problem  of  eradicating  ovarian  infection  In 
the  domestic  fowl  assames  still  greater  Importance  than  heretofore  in  the  light 
of  data  recently  acquired.  Not  only  Is  It  of  great  significance  to  eliminate  the 
permanent  carriers  of  B.  pMorum  from  all  flocks  of  fowls  from  the  standpoint 
of  successful  poultry  breeding,  but  also  because  they  constitute  a  possible  source 
of  danger  to  man. 

•<  Bggs  which  harbor  B.  puUorum  In  the  yolk  in  large  numbers  may  produce 
abnormal  conditions,  when  fed,  not  only  in  young  chicks  but  in  adult  fowls, 
young  rabblti,  guinea  pigs,  and  kittens.  The  toxicity  for  young  rabbits  is  most 
pronounced,  the  Infection  usually  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  animals.  In 
kittens  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  severe  food  poisoning  with 
members  of  the  paratyphoid  group  of  bacteria.  The  possibility  of  infected  eggs 
causing  serious  disturbances  in  young  children  and  in  the  sick  and  convalescent 
of  all  ages  must  therefore  receive  serious  consideration. 

*K>varlan  Infection  of  fowls  Is  very  common  throughout  this  country.  Hence, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  marketed  eggs  are  Infected  with  B.  puUorum.  When 
such  eggs  are  allowed  to  remain  In  nests  under  broody  hens,  or  In  warm  storage 
places,  for  comparative  few  hours,  they  contain  large  numbers  of  the 
organism. 

**  Soft  boiling,  coddling,  and  frying  on  one  side  only  do  not  necessarily  render 
the  yolks  tree  from  viable  bacteria;  therefore,  eggs  which  have  gone  through 
these  processes  may,  like  raw  eggs,  be  the  cause  of  serious  disturbances  In  per- 
sons who  are  particularly  suso^tible  to  such  influence,  and  especially  to 
infants." 

Morphology  of  adult  and  larval  cestodes  from  poultry,  J.  B.  Gutbebixt 
{Trans.  Amer.  Micro:  Soc.,  S6  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  £9-44,  pte.  4).— "By  morpho- 
logical comparison  of  the  cystlcercolds  produced  experimentally  in  flies  and 
adult  of  OhoafuUwnia  infundilHtlifonms  they  are  shown  to  be  Identical.  Mor- 
phological points  noted  are  the  presence  of  minute  booklets  on  the  suckers  and 
entire  surf&ce  of  scolex  in  C.  infundibuUformis.  The  manner  of  development  of 
uterus  in  the  same  species  is  by  means  of  a  blind  tube  which  grows  in  sixe, 
forming  pockets,  and  later  breaks  up  into  small  compartments.  In  Davainea 
ieiragona  the  genital  pores  were  found  to  occur  Irregularly  alternate  in  the 
proglottids.  The  hooks  on  the  rostellum  of  D.  oe$ticUlu9  were  found  to  vary  in 
length  from  8  to  12  m.  The  uterus  in  development  first  appears  as  a  solid  cord 
of  cells  which  becomes  hollow  and  in  growing  forms  pockets,  filling  the  entire 
proglottid." 

The  studies  here  presented  relate  to  those  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  85, 
p.  677.)    A  bibliography  of  26  titles  is  appended. 

Further  investigations  into  the  etiology  of  the  protozoan  disease  of  tur- 
keys known  as  blackhead,  entero-hepatitlB,  typhlitis,  etc.,  T.  SiirrH  (Jour. 
Med.  Research,  3S  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  243-270,  pU.  5).— "Putting  together  the 
data  at  hand,  certain  facts  seem  to  stand  out  quite  clearly.  The  parasite,  from 
the  fact  of  its  destructive  effect  on  the  young  bird's  life,  is  poorly  adapted  to  its 
young  host  The  process  of  Invasion  into  the  walls  of  ceca  and  liver  is  not 
adjusted  to  the  discharge  of  parasites  for  passage  to  another  host.  The  parasites 
are  buried  within  the  host  lesions.  Again,  the  cyde  as  observed  is  obviously 
Incomplete.  There  is  all  told  a  remarkable  want  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  such  as  we  find  so  fully  developed  in  the  coccidla  and  protozoan  blood 
parasites,  for  Instanca 
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••The  evidence  points  to  several  possible  theories  rather  wld^  dtvergeoL 
The  disease  may  represent  a  kind  of  aberrant  parasitism,  the  true  host  being 
some  other  qtecies.  Or  the  parasite  may  undergo  its  normal  developraent  in  the 
contents  of  the  ceca,  and  the  invasion  of  the  tissaes  may  be  abnormaL  Or  there 
may  be  still  other  stages  and  an  intermediate  host  These  views  can  only  be 
d^nltely  proved  or  diqiroved  with  the  aid  of  the  experimental  mediod.  The 
writer  does  not  feel  committed  to  any  one  of  these  hypotheses.  The  lesnltB 
obtained  on  feeding  in  1918  and  on  exposing  yonng  artificially  reared  tnrk^rs  to 
young  diseased  turkeys  in  1914  were  not  definite  enough  to  prove  that  Infiectioii 
is  direct  from  diseased  bird  to  healthy,  and  they  will  require  repetition  and 
amplification. 

*'  In  casting  about  for  a  satisfactory  method  for  raising  trustworttiy  tilrds  for 
experimental  work  the  writer  found  that  healthy  turkeys  could  be  reared  from 
infected  flocks  by  using  the  incubator  and  brooder.  This  procedure  has  made  it 
fairly  evident  that  blackhead  Is  not  transmitted  in  the  egg,  although  more  trials 
are  needed  before  we  can  be  certain  of  this.*' 

Aberrant  Intestinal  protozoan  parasites  in  the  turkey,  T.  Smith  iJfmr, 
Expt.  Med,,  2S  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  299^00,  pL  i). — ^**  There  are  so  many  points 
of  difference  between  the  blackhead  parasite  and  the  unknown  parasite  of  the 
mucous  membrane  as  encountered  in  this  single  case,  that  any  attempt  to  pre- 
sent them  would  require  an  elaborate  restatement  of  what  is  now  published. 
Assuming  that  they  are  different,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  evea 
after  the  blackhead  parasite  shall  have  been  eliminated,  the  outlook  for  raising 
turkeys  without  some  losses  due  to  avian  coccidia  and  perhaps  othw  still  un- 
known protozoan  parasites  is  not  very  encouraging.  Fortunately  the  mortality 
due  to  these  aberrant  parasites  was  low.  In  any  case  the  specific  sources  of 
coccidia  and  other  parasites  must  be  found  and  dealt  with." 

Hasstilesia  tricolor,  a  common  parasite  of  rabbits  in  the  United  States, 
M.  C.  Halt.  {Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Am»oc.,  48  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  455-456)  .--The 
author  erects  the  genus  Hasstilesia  for  Distoma  tricolor  described  from  Spl- 
vUagus  maUunu  {Leptus  sylvaticus)  and  L.  amerioatifus  by  Stiles  and  Haasall 
in  1894.  This  is  a  very  common  intestinal  parasite  of  rabbits  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Is  also  recorded  from  New  York  and 
Texas. 

BUBAL  EHOINEEBINO. 

Reports  on  irrigation  for  the  year  1916,  B.  F.  Dbakx  and  F.  H.  Pncis 
{Dept.  Int.  Canada  Ann.  Rpt.  1915,  pt.  7,  pp.  25).— This  includes  the  reports 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  commissioner  of  irrigation  of  Canada. 

Venturi  meter  succeeds  in  irrigation  {Engin.  New$,  75  {1916),  No.  B4,  pp. 
1122,  1123,  fl09.  5). — ^A  description  of  the  adaptation  of  this  well-known  device 
to  the  measurement  of  irrigation  water  is  given. 

Determination  of  the  maximum  storm-water  flow,  0.  E.  Gbunskt  {West 
Engin.,  5  {19U),  No.  6,  pp.  254-256,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  description  of  a  new 
method  of  solving  the  problem  of  rate  of  maximum  run-off,  involving  a  discas- 
sion  of  the  elements  affecting  its  determination,  the  derivation  of  the  Gronsky 
formula  for  maximum  rain  Intensity,  and  tabulated  data  showing  its  application. 

C 

The  formula  is  /=  -7~,  in  which  /=intensity  in  inches  per  hour,  f^time  in 

minutes,  and  C=a  coefficient  to  be  determined  from  rain  records. 

Determination  of  maximum  stream  flow,  C.  B.  Gbonskt  (Wet^  Engin.,  7 
{1916),  pp.  217-219). — From  the  formula  for  storm-water  flow  applicable  to 
small  areas,  noted  above,  an  expression  for  maximum  stream  flow  is  developed. 
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which  it  is  stated  may  be  applied  to  even  the  largest  streams.  Examples  are 
giren  based  on  the  actual  discharge  of  several  rivers. 

Control  of  the  Colorado  Blver  as  related  to  the  protection  of  Imperial 
Valley,  J.  C,  Aixison  {Proc,  Amer.  Soc,  Civ.  Engin,,  Ji2  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  681- 
709,  figs.  10). — ^The  more  important  details  of  this  work  are  described. 

The  drainage  of  the  humid  and  saline  soils  of  the  Egryptian  Delta,  £. 
Gatzsfus  {Egypte  Contemporaine,  No.  Tt  (1916),  pp.  SiJ^SSi,  pi.  1).— This 
article  deals  with  the  technique  and  economics  of  the  drainage  of  the  humid  and 
saline  soils  of  Egypt. 

The  results  of  physical  tests  of  road-building  rock,  P.  Httbbard  and  F.  H. 
Jackson,  Jr.  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  BtU.  370  {1916),  pp.  100,  .  i).— This  bulletin 
and  Bulletin  S47  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  890)  together  constitute  a  complete  revision 
of  Office  of  Public  Roads  Bulletin  44  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  587),  and  furnish  the 
results  of  physical  tests  of  road-building  rock  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  to  January  1,  1916. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  traffic  of  less  than  100  vehicles  per  day  is  light, 
between  100  and  250  moderate,  and  over  250  heavy. 

**  The  ideal  rock  for  the  construction  of  a  water-bound  macadam  road  resists 
the  wear  of  traffic  ...  to  that  extent  which  will  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cementitious  rock  dust  to  bind  the  larger  fragments  in  place.  ...  As  deter- 
mined by  test,  cementing  values  [for  rocks]  below  25  are  called  low ;  from  26 
to  75,  average ;  and  above  75,  high.  In  general,  the  cementing  value  should  run 
above  25.  For  rocks  which  show  a  low  French  coefficient  of  wear,  a  relatively 
high  cementing  value  Is  more  necessary  than  for  those  which  have  a  high  French 
coefficient  .  .  . 

**  Experience  has  shown  that  in  general  fhe  following  table  of  limiting  values 
for  the  EYench  coefficient  of  wear,  toughness,  and  hardness  may  be  used  in 
determining  the  suitability  of  a  rock  for  the  construction  of  the  wearing  course 
of  a  macadam  road : 

Limiting  values  of  physical  tests  of  rock  for  water-bound  macadam  road 

construction. 


Ghmcter  of  traflks. 


Limits  of  testa. 


French  coefficient  of  i 


Tongh- 


Haid. 


Modemte 
Heavy... 


6-8— (6^  per  cent  wear) , 

8-15-(2.7-«  per  cent  wear) 

Over  16— (less  than  2.7  per  cent  wear), 


6-9 

10-18... 
Over  18... 


10-17. 
Over  14. 
Over  17. 


"As  a  result  of  comparing  hardness  and  toughness  tests  of  some  3,000  samples, 
.  .  .  when  any  given  value  for  toughness  falls  within  certain  limits  which 
define  the  suitability  of  the  material  for  macadam  road  construction  under  given 
traffic  conditions,  the  corresponding  value  for  hardness  will  fall  within  similar 
limits  for  hardness.  .  .  .  The  great  majority  of  samples  having  a  French 
coefficient  of  wear  of  from  5  to  8  and  a  hardness  of  over  17  are  granites, 
quartzites,  and  hard  sandstones,  which  are  unsuited  for  use  in  the  wearing 
course  of  water-bound  macadam  roads  due  to  their  lack  of  binding  power. 

"For  broken-stone  roads  which  are  maintained  with  dust  palliatives,  the  same 
limits  for  French  coefficient  of  wear  and  toughness  should  hold  as  for  ordinary 
macadam  roads.  In  bituminous  work  in  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  use 
a  rock  of  relatively  high  absorption  rather  than  one  with  low  absorptive  quail- 
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ties,  owloir  to  a  bettor  adhesion  of  the  bituDinoat  material  bf  a  partial  mrfan 
impregniatlon  of  the  rodL" 

The  following  table  **  may  be  used  as  a  g^ieral  guide  tat  minimum  limits  vi 
French  coefficient  of  wear  and  toughness  in  connection  with  bitomlnoos  I 
stone  roads.** 


Minknum  UmUs  of  phyHoal  tetU  of  rock  for  bUitmimou9-road  oon&inteHofL 


Type  ol  road. 


Ucbt  to  iiiod«»to  tmflBo. 


Fnnch  ooefflcSwt  of     Toasb- 


Modante  to  bMiTy  tnSle. 


9t    Ttm^ 


Broken  stone  with  bituminoiis  carpet . 
Bitumlnoas  broken  stone  with  seal 

coat. 
Bituminoua  concrete  with  or  without 

seal  coat. 


16- (not  o^er  8  pw  eent 
wear). 

7— (not  over  5.7  per 
cent  wear). 


r« 


(not 


S.7 


l(^-(not  o^er  4  per 
oaitwaar). 


Constraction  and  maintenance  of  earth  roads,  H  V.  Bdwaxds  {State  CoL 
Wa9h„  Dept.  Ext.  Bid.  ftO  {1916),  pp.  35,  fi0$.  29).— This  boUetin  is  intended  to 
give  some  suggestions  to  road  supervisors  and  others  interested  in  improved 
roads  as  to  how  to  construct  and  maintain  earth  roads.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  are  grading,  grades,  widths,  drainage,  and  maintenance. 

Brick  roads,  V.  M.  Peibcb  and  O.  H.  Moobefixld  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  But,  S7S 
{1916),  pp.  40,  pis.  12,  fig:  4).— A  revision  of  Bulletin  246  (E.  S.  IL,  33,  p.  686). 

Bules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Acrriculture  for  carrying  out 
the  Federal  Aid  Boad  Act.  D.  F.  Houston  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec  Ore 
65  {1916),  pp.  24).— The  text  of  the  act  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  200),  and  of  the  rules 
and  regulations,  is  given. 

Factors  of  apportionment  to  States  under  Federal  Aid  Boad  Act  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1917  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ  62  {1916), 
pp.  2). — ^Thls  circular  presents  the  factors  of  apportionment  and  the  amounts 
apportioned  to  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  under  the  Federal  Aid  Boad 
Act 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  annual  reports  of  the  state  roads  com- 
mission [of  Maryland]  for  the  years  1912-1915  {Ann.  Rpt9.  State  Roadi 
Com.  Md.  SS  {1912-1915),  pp.  175,  pis.  22).— This  reports  the  activities  and 
expenditures  of  the  commission  for  the  years  1912-1915. 

Beport  of  the  State  Highway  Department  of  Wasliington  for  the  period 
October  1,  1912,  to  October  1,  1914,  W.  R.  Rot  {Rpt.  State  Highioay  Dept. 
Wash.,  1912-1914,  pp.  192,  figs.  42).— This  is  an  outline  of  the  various  phases 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  Washington  Highway  Department,  together  with  a 
survey  of  highway  conditions  in  the  State  and  practical  suggestions  and  in- 
formation. 

Bridge  foundations,  W.  Bxtsnside  {New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1916, 
pp.  VII I -^169,  figs.  32). — ^Thls  book  deals  with  foundations  for  abutments  and 
piers  of  bridges  crossing  rivers  or  other  waters. 

"  The  different  kinds  of  foundations  in  common  use  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  placed  in  position  are  described.  The  conditions  suited  to  eacb 
kind  are  noted  and  where  necessary  and  possible  the  principles  of  design  are 
indicated.  Next  to  nothing,  however,  is  said  with  regard  to  cost  and  in  ref- 
erence to  plant" 

The  subject  matter  includes  chapters  on  the  foundation  bed,  abutment 
foundations,  pier  foundations,  piled  foundations,  dams,  screw  piles  and  screw 
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<d!^lifi(3ers,  well  foundations,  standard  caissons,  open  caissons,  pneumatic  cais- 
sons, and  the  effects  of  compressed  air. 

Tables  giving  data  on  loads  on  foundations,  skin  friction,  properties  of  ma- 
terials, pile-bearing  formula,  steel  sheet  pUing,  quantities  and  cost  for  the 
pier  of  the  American  River  bridge,  decompression  periods,  and  stage  decom- 
pression are  appended. 

Economy  in  bridge  design  and  eonstmction,  H.  W.  Jotcs  {Calcutta:  Bengal 
Secretariat  Book  Depot,  1915,  pp.  [rF]-f-98,  p{.  1,  flgu,  55). --This  is  a  series  of 
six  lectures  on  the  subject  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  SIbpur  Engineering 
Ck>llege. 

Value  of  the  high-pressure  steam  test  of  Portland  cements,  R.  J.  Wio  and 
H.  A.  Davis  (U.  B,  Dept.  Com.,  Bur.  Btandardt  Technol  Paper  47  {1915),  pp. 
SJk,  pU.  2,  figs.  4;  a&#.  in  8ci.  Ah3.,  Sect.  B-Slect.  Engin.,  19  {1916),  No.  220, 
p.  127). — Investigations  made  to  establish  "if  possible,  a  relationship  between 
the  behavior  of  Portland  cements  in  high-pressure  steam  and  their  pliysical 
properties  under  normal  conditions  of  use  and  exiwsure  and  to  determine  what 
value,  if  any,  the  high-pressure  steam  test  has  as  a  means  of  detecting  un- 
soundness which  might  cause  a  weakening  or  disintegration  of  the  cement 
or  concrete  "  are  reported. 

"The  qualitative  high-pressure  steam  test  used  consists  of  subjecting  an 
ordinary  soundness  pat,  which  has  been  stored  for  24  hours  in  a  damp  closet, 
to  a  steam  pressure  of  800  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  at  least  one  hour,  the 
total  time  in  the  high-pressure  boiler  being  three  hours.  A  cement  was  said 
to  pass  this  test  when  it  exhibited  no  cracking,  warping,  or  disintegration  on 
examination  after  the  treatment. 

"  The  quantitative  high-pressure  steam  test  consists  of  molding  six  briquettes 
of  neat  cement  at  normal  consistency,  storing  these  test  pieces  24  hours  in  a 
damp  closet,  then  subjecting  three  of  them  to  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  800 
lbs.  pressure  for  at  least  one  hour;  the  total  time  in  the  high-pressure  boiler 
being  three  hours.  The  briquettes  (both  treated  and  untreated)  are  then 
broken  in  a  shot-testing  machine.  A  cement  was  said  to  pass  this  test  when 
the  treated  briquettes  exhibited  greater  strength  than  the  untreated  ones." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  results  obtained : 

"The  high-pressure  steam  test  should  be  made  on  all  cements  that  are  in- 
coiporated  in  cement,  mortar,  or  concrete  products  that  are  to  be  cured  in 
steam  at  pressures  above  atmospheric.  The  high-pressure  steam  test  may  be 
of  value  as  forecasting  the  behavior  of  neat  cement  or  a  very  rich  mortar 
when  exposed  under  normal  conditions  in  dry  air,  but  it  will  not  forecast  the 
behavior  of  cements  in  concretes  as  normally  exposed.  The  cement  passing 
the  high-pressure  steam  test  is  not  superior  In  cementing  quality,  as  determined 
from  the  compressive  strength  of  concretes,  to  cement  that  fails  to  pass  this 
test.  The  cement  passing  the  high-pressure  steam  test  does  not  make  more 
permanent  or  durable  concrete  than  cement  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  standard  specification,  but  fails  to  pass  this  test.  Cement  failing  to  pass 
the  standard  specification  atmospheric  steam  test,  but  meeting  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  standard  specification  shows  in  some  instances  a  normal 
strength  in  concrete.  For  practical  work  under  normal  conditions  of  construc- 
tion the  results  of  this  investigation  fail  to  show  that  the  high-pressure  steam 
test  is  of  value  as  a  means  of  determining  the  ultimate  soundness  of  concrete.'* 

Testing  the  belt  power  of  a  tractor,  B.  G.  Gsb  {Power  Farming,  26  {1916), 
No.  6,  p.  9,  flg%.  IB).— This  is  a  brief  illustrated  description  of  the  prony  brake 
test  as  applied  to  a  tractor. 
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Mechanical  tillaire  ezpcrimenU  at  Oriffnon,  France,  in  1914  anS^t!^^.^' 
BsAnoNiftBB  and  Ringelmann  (Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  {Bd.  rB$t-CeiUre),  56  (1915), 
No.  BS,  pp.  532^36;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst  Agr,  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr,  InteL 
and  Plant  Disease;  6  {1915),  No,  8,  pp.  i095-i055).— Experiments  begun  In  1913 
with  a  Flemish  plow  drawn  by  oxen,  a  tractor  and  plow  outfit,  a  motor  plow, 
two  rotary  cultivators,  and  two  tractor  and  cable  outfits  are  repmrted.  The 
soil  was  a  shallow  calcareous  clay  In  the  first  set  of  experiments.  After  wheat, 
a  catch  crop  of  white  mustard  was  sown  and  plowed  in  by  the  Yarious  ma- 
chines, one  on  each  plat,  while  one  plat  was  plowed  by  a  Flemish  double  **  turn- 
wrist "  plow  drawn  by  oxen,  after  which  Qrey  Houdan  oats  were  sown  on  all 
of  them.  In  the  second  series  the  soil  was  ftOrly  deep  loam,  with  oats  following 
lucern.    The  yields  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Crop  resuUs  after  mechanical  tillage. 


Kind  or  ImplMiMnt. 


Straw. 


Flttnish  plow  drawn  by 


Tractor  and  plow 

Motor  plow 

Windlass  traotor 

Tractor  haulinf  on  cable. 

Rotary  caltlTaior  (I) 

Botary  cultivator  (2) 


Fizit 


Lbs. 
per 

•ere. 
2,7S0 
3,800 

s,aoo 


3,469 
2,643 


Otain. 


Lbt. 

serf. 
3,170 
1,048 
2,400 


1,758 
1,726 


Ghafl, 


Lb9. 

P^ 
•ere, 
481 
808 
681 


886 

401 


Total 


Lb9. 

P» 
•ere. 
6,411 
6,111 
6,480 


4,548 

4,758 


Ratio  of 

straw  to 

grain. 


137: 
173: 
130: 


100 
100 
100 


141; 
147; 


100 
100 


Lb9. 

P» 
•ere. 
8,018 
8,879 

8,660 
8,313 
8,846 


I 


Grain. 


Ube. 

P^ 
•ere. 
8,386 
8,166 

3,r- 

8,370 
3,706 
8,066 


Gbafl, 
ate. 


P^ 

•ere. 
680 
636 
686 
678 
647 
647 


TotaL 


Ratio  or 

straw  to 

grain. 


Lte. 

P^ 
•ere, 
7,440[U1:100 
7,1601107:100 
6,356116:100 
7,436100:100 
6,625116:100 
7,047130:100 


f 


In  all  the  machine-tilled  plats  in  the  first  series  the  ratio  of  straw  to  grain 
was  greater  than  in  the  one  plowed  by  oxen.  In  the  second  series  the  plat  plowed 
by  the  windlass  tractor  yielded  a  cr<H>  similar  in  quantity  and  ratio  of  straw 
to  grain  to  that  obtained  by  the  Flemish  plow. 

In  both  fields  the  rotary  digger  gave  lower  yields  than  the  Flemish  plow, 
while  the  results  of  the  tractor  and  plow  and  motor  plow  differed  in  the  two 
fields.  In  the  first  field  the  crops  were  heavier  than  those  obtained  on  the  work 
of  the  Flemish  plow,  while  in  the  other  field  they  were  inferior.  It  was  also 
found  that  in  the  first  field  the  ground  was  not  too  moist  and  it  has  been 
plowed  as  well  by  the  tractor  as  by  the  Flemish  plow  and  decidedly  better  than 
by  the  motor  plow.  In  the  tractor-plowed  plat  the  white  mustard  had  been 
turned  in  better  than  by  the  Flemish  plow.  On  the  whole  the  plats  plowed  by 
the  tractor  and  the  motor  plow  were  better  prepared  than  the  plat  worked  by 
oxen.  "  In  the  second  field,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  was  wet ;  the  work 
of  the  tractor  left  room  for  criticism  while  that  of  the  motor  plow  was  quite 
unsatisfactory." 

Dust  explosions  and  fires  in  grain  separators  in  the  Padfle  Northwest, 
D.  J.  Pbice  and  E.  B.  McOobicick  {U.  S,  Dept,  Agr.  Bui,  S79  {1916),  pp.  22, 
pis,  11), — Field  and  laboratory  experiments  on  the  causes  of  dust  explosions  in 
grain  separators  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Idaho  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Washington  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  S2,  p.  386)  are 
reported,  together  with  descriptions  of  preventive  devices  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation. 

It  was  found  that  explosions  were  generally  distributed  among  t  t  -  e?  of 
separators,  both  steel  and  wood,  and  that  fires  occurred  also  in  the  con   *  .s^^n 
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-f<«<  type.  Of  117  fires  96  were  dust  explosioiis,  and  of  108  fires  82  originated  back 
of  the  cylinder  or  yery  near  Uiat  point.  ''About  75  per  cent  of  the  occurrences 
were  assigned  to  the  presence  of  static  electricity  and  to  smut  explosions. 
.  .  .  The  invesigations  show  conclusively  that  the  presence  of  a  hot  box  is 
not  essential  in  order  that  an  explosion  may  take  place.  .  .  . 

"As  a  result  of  the  investigations  ...  it  is  believed  Uiat  a  complete  system 
of  electrical  connection  from  all  of  the  moving  parts  to  a  common  wire,  and 
a  thorough  grounding  of  this  common  wire,  will  prevent  a  large  percentage  of 
the  fires  that  are  due  to  the  presence  of  static  electricity  and  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  smut  dust  and  air."  The  use  of  a  suction  fan  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  separator  and  near  the  cylinder  which  exhausts  from  above  the  cylinder 
and  from  below  the  fan  is  also  advocated. 

An  automatic  fire  extinguisher  which  was  tested  and  found  to  be  satisfactory 
is  also  described.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  tank  mounted  on  top  of  the 
separator  and  containing  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  containing  soda. 
Other  accessories  are  a  discharge  pipe  extending  throughout  the  separator  and 
fitted  with  fifpray  nozzles,  a  tripping  mechanism,  and  a  set  of  fuses  mounted  in 
a  wire  line. 

"The  presence  of  sufficient  heat  within  the  separator  will  melt  one  of  the 
fuses.  This  breaks  the  wire  line,  releasing  the  trigger,  which  frees  the  trip- 
ping mechanism,  causing  a  hammer  within  the  tank  to  strike  a  blow  sufficient 
to  break  the  bottle.  The  discharge  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the  water  con- 
taining soda  causes  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxid,  which  generates  sufficient 
pressure  to  force  the  water  through  the  discharge  pipe  and  the  nozzles  to  all 
the  crevices  of  the  separator.  .  .  . 

"  The  locations  [of  fuses]  will  vary  with  each  machine,  and  must  be  selected 
so  that  the  fuses  are  sure  to  be  reached  by  the  flame  or  the  heat,  but  not  so 
placed  that  the  wire  connecting  them  is  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  straw  or  by 
the  moving  parts  of  the  separator. 

"  The  location  of  the  nozzles  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  machine, 
but  the  following  points  should  be  observed : 

"  Locate  one  nozzle  directly  above  the  cylinder,  if  possible ;  if  not,  place  it 
so  that  the  beater  will  help  diffuse  the  spray  from  that  nozzle.  Run  the  pipe 
line  along  underneath  the  roof  of  the  separator,  with  the  nozzles  pointing 
downward.  Install  a  sufficient  number  of  nozzles  along  this  line,  and  so  locate 
them  that  every  chamber  in  the  separator  is  thoroughly  served  by  a  nozzle. 
Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  serve  dead  air  spaces,  as  it  is  in  these  that 
dust  is  likely  to  accumulate.  As  the  stacker  end  of  the  machine  is  less  likely 
to  contain  any  closed  chambers,  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  types  of  machines, 
the  nozzles  at  this  end  may  be  SO  in.  or  more  apart.  The  last  nozzle  along  the 
pipe  line  and  within  the  separator  should  be  just  above  the  end  of  the  shakers." 

Combination  bams  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Obeiq  and  A.  M.  Shaw  (Brit. 
Columbia  Dept  Lands,  ForeMt  Serv.,  Farm  Build.  Ser.  BuL  1  (1915),  pp.  54, 
ftgs.  21). — ^This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  structural  details  of  four 
combination  bams  and  gives  bills  of  materials. 

Bairj  bams,  ice  and  milk  houses  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Gretg  and  A.  M. 
Shaw  {Brit.  Columbia  Dept.  Land%  Forest  fifert?..  Farm  BuUd.  Ser.  Bui.  2 
{1915),  pp.  66,  figs.  ISO).— This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  structural 
details  of  four  dairy  bams  and  two  ice  and  milk  houses. 

Beef  cattle  bams  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Gbsio  and  A.  M.  Shaw  {Brit. 
Columbia  Oept.  Lands,  Forest  Serv.,  Farm  BuUd.  Ser.  Bui.  S  {1915),  pp.  55, 
figs.  ^^).  Jhis  bulletin  describes  and  diagrammatically  illustrates  a  beef  cattle 
b  'e>  p  uarn,  feeding  shed,  and  feeding  bam  and  discusses  details  of  roof 
fr.  lii  ;,*  mangers,  stalls,  a  portable  grain  table,  and  a  portable  feeder. 
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Hone  bams  for  prairi«  farmSy  A.  R.  Qmo  and  A.  M.  Sbaw  (Brit,  Columtia 
Dept,  LandM,  Fore$i  8erv^  Farm  BuUd.  8er,  Bui.  4  {1915),  pp.  SO,  fign.  16), — 
This  bulletiii  describes  and  iliustrates  the  stmctural  details  of  four  horse  bams 
and  discusses  the  details  of  roof  framing,  stalls,  and  ventilation. 

Sheep  bams  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Gbdo  and  A.  M.  Shaw  {Brit.  CoiMnttHa 
Dept.  LandM,  Forest  Serv.,  Farm  BuUd.  Ser.  BiU.  5  (1915),  pp.  ^4,  figs.  IS), — 
This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  stmctural  details  of  floor  sheep  barns 
and  of  feeding  devices  and  gives  bills  of  materials. 

Piggeries  and  smokehouse  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Ohdo  and  A.  M.  Shaw 
(Brit.  Columbia  Dept  Lands,  Forest  fifero.,  Form  Build.  8er.  BuL  6  {1915}^ 
pp.  S8,  figs.  i5).— This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  stmctural  details 
of  two  permanent  piggeries,  a  portable  piggery,  and  a  smokehouse,  and  gives 
bills  of  materials. 

Poultry  houses  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Qreio  and  R.  K.  Bakes  (Brit.  Co- 
lumbia Dept.  Lands,  Forest  Serv.,  Farm  BuHd.  Ser.  BuL  7  {191S),  pp.  SS^ 
figs.  12). — This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  structural  details  of  one 
permanent  and  two  portable  poultry  houses,  trap  nests,  feed  hoppers,  and  a 
coop  for  a  setting  hen,  and  gives  bills  of  materials. 

The  pullet  laying  house,  Q.  R.  Shoup  {Washington  Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta. 
Mo.  Bui.  4  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  It^O,  figs.  iS).— This  describes  the  constraction  of 
a  pullet  laying  house  adapted  to  Washington  conditions. 

Commercial  poultry  house  equipment.  Ma.  and  Mas.  G.  R.  Shoup  {Waeh- 
ingUm  Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui.,  4  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  S~ll,  figs.  4).— This 
article  describes  the  necessary  furnishings  and  equipment  for  the  efficient  hand- 
ling of  laying  pullets. 

Implement  sheds  and  granaries  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Gbdo  and  A.  BC 
Shaw  {Brit.  Columbia  Dept.  Lands,  Forest  Serv.^  Farm  BuHd.  Ser.  BuL  S 
{1915),  pp.  S8f  figs.  10).— This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  stmctural 
details  of  a  portable  granary,  two  permanent  granaries,  and  two  implement 
sheds,  and  gives  bills  of  materials. 

Silos  and  root  cellars  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Obdq  and  A.  M.  Shaw  {Brii. 
Columbia  Dept.  Lands,  Forest  Serv.,  Farm  BuUd.  Ser.  Bui.  9  {1916),  pp.  58, 
figs.  17). — ^This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  the  structural  details  of  two 
stave  silos  and  a  root  cellar  and  gives  bills  of  materials. 

Silos  and  silage,  H.  U  Bianchaeu  {Washington  Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo. 
Bui.  4  {1916),  No.  4*  pp.  2-10,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  brief  descripUon  of  the  stave, 
wooden  hoop,  concrete,  and  pit  silo,  and  methods  of  silo  filling. 

Houses  for  prairie  farms,  A.  R.  Guza  and  L.  B.  Bkaub  {Brit.  Columhia 
Dept.  Lands,  Forest  Serv.,  Farm  BuUd.  Ser.  BuL  10  {1916),  pp.  70,  figs.  29). — 
This  bulletin  describes  and  diagrammatically  illustrates  six  farmhouses,  gives 
bills  of  materials,  and  discusses  septic  tanks  and  methods  of  laying  out  farms. 

Modem  plumbing  illustrated,  R.  M.  Stabbuck  {New  York:  The  Normon 
W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  1916,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  407,  figs.  68;  rev.  in 
Engin.  News,  75  {1916),  No.  24,  pp.  1194*  1165) .--Thaa  book  contains  58  figures 
illustrating  the  details  of  different  types  and  methods  of  plumbing.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cover  the  entire  field  of  plumbing  as  far  as  possible.  *'  It  takes  up  not 
only  plumbing  as  practiced  in  towns  and  cities  under  strict  plumbing  regulations, 
but  plumbing  constmction  under  conditions  obtaining  in  country  districts,  where 
the  problems  which  arise  are  often  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  where 
there  is  not  in  existence  any  public  regulation  of  sanitary  work. 

"  The  subjects  considered  cover  a  variety  of  lines  of  work,  including  fixture 
work  in  detail,  the  construction  of  the  drainage  and  vent  systems  in  detail,  and 
complete  plumbing  systems  of  buildings  of  various  kinds.  The  work  is  designed 
essentially  to  cover  subjects  pertaining  to  drainage  alone,  but  it  is  dear  that  in 
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many  instances  the  subject  of  water  supply  is  closely  associated  with  the  drain- 
age problem,  and  the  author  has  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  in  several  in- 
stances to  go  somewliat  into  the  general  subject  of  water  supply.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  country  plumbing  systems  and  of  the  systems  of  large  city  build- 
ings." 

Sewaere  disposal  for  country  homes,  F.  M.  WHrrE  and  E.  O.  Hastings  (Wis, 
Col.  Agr.  Ext,  8erv.  Cire.  60  (1916),  pp.  15,  figs,  li?).— This  is  a  popular  illus- 
trated discussion  of  the  subject  See  also  a  previous  publication  from  the 
Wisconsin  Station  by  Ococlc  and  Wright  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  86). 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 

Labor  requirements  of  crop  production,  T.  P.  Cooper,  F.  W.  Peck,  and  A. 
Boss  {.Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  167  {1916),  pp.  55,  ftgs.  iS).— In  19Q2,  cost-of -pro- 
duction studies  were  started  in  three  counties  in  Minnesota.  Cost  data  were 
gathered  by  personal  visits  to  farms,  and  15  farms  were  selected  in  each  locality 
which  were  visited  daily  by  an  agent  to  obtain  labor  records  and  weight  of  feeds 
and  dairy  products.  These  data  were  collected  yearly  since  that  date  for  10 
years,  although  the  number  of  farms  was  reduced  to  8  in  each  locality.  As  a 
result  of  the  studies,  data  were  obtained  as  to  the  average  annual  hours  of 
labor  required  per  acre  in  producing  various  field  crops,  as  follows : 

Aw^rage  amnual  houn  of  labor  per  acre  required  in  producing  field  crops, 

190t-191t. 


Kind  o(  crop. 

Northfield, 

Rice 

Coimty. 

Marshall, 

Lyon 
County. 

Average,  aU 
farms. 

ICan. 

Horse. 

ICan. 

Horse. 

ICan. 

Horse. 

Kan. 

HofBa 

14.5 
14.7 
14.8 

Hn. 
2&0 
28.a 
27.0 

Ht$, 
12.2 
12.2 
13.3 

ia2 

15.0 
22.0 
26.0 

Hrs. 
20.4 

3ao 

81.4 
27.0 
40.2 
61.0 
61.0 

En. 
10.8 
11.7 
11.0 
10.4 
12.0 

3ao 

33.1 
81.5 
12.0 

Hn. 
2&2 
29.0 
29.5 
27.5 
82.0 
57.0 
62.8 
68.5 
18.8 

Hn. 
12.8 
13.6 
1^8 
10.8 
13.7 
20.2 
3a4 
32.0 
12L8 
20.7 
12.2 
5.1 
9.2 
17.8 
14.3 

Hn. 
29.0 

f>«ti  nfiock-tiinnhed 

28.9 

29.9 

FtOlm.shock-tlirwlMd 

27.2 

16.0 
30.1 
33.7 
33.7 

ia.7 

21.8 
0.1 

81.0 
88.0 
64.1 
68.0 
11.8 

ao.3 
lao 

33.8 

Cwn.  hnak*d 

54.8 

Fclddtr  corn,  oat,  diooM,  and  stMkid 

flflftCi 

62.0 
50.8 

Hay,  timokhy  and  elow,  first  orop 

11.0 
16.0 
11.2 
0.0 
8.1 
10.0 

18.4 
28.0 
13.5 
8.5 
13.0 
89.1 

18.0 

Bayi  timothy  and  elovar,'  two  cat£lngi 

21.5 

Hayiwild...' 1 7. 

18.5 
4.4 

20.7 
0.1 

10.9 

Timothy,  cat  for  seed 

7.1 

Clow,  eat  for soed •..•......'.••..... 

10.1 
18.8 
14.8 

11.8 
88.8 

27.4 

12.8 

HaT.miilWt 

17.8 

89.5 

89.1 

namD 

27  4 

In  commenting  upon  the  amount  of  labor  required,  the  authors  make  the 
following  statement: 

"  Increased  productivity  per  laborer  may  be  obtained  either  by  extending  the 
farm  operations  or  by  increasing  the  yields  per  acre.  The  extensive  type  of 
agriculture  is  based  on  the  distribution  of  a  man's  labor  over  the  greatest  possi- 
ble crop  acreage,  thus  obtaining  large  productivity  per  labor  unit  It  is  typified 
by  the  use  of  large-capacity  machinery  and  of  mechanical  power  such  as  steam 
or  gasoline.  In  this  type  of  agriculture  each  man  performs  a  maximum  of 
service  through  the  aid  of  equipment;  that  is,  of  capital  invested  in  equip- 
ment .  .  . 

'*  The  gross  returns  from  each  unit  of  labor  used  in  crop-production  may  in- 
i  to  the  point  of  maximum  yields.  .  .  .    Additional  labor  should  be  utilized 
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on  crops  only  to  the  point  where  yields  give  Increased  net  returns.  When  this 
point  Is  reached,  It  Is  better  management  to  apply  this  labor  to  additional  acres, 
and  thus  obtain  a  m«Timom  return  for  the  additional  vnits  applied,  than  to 
apply  additional  labor  to  the  crop  on  the  same  land  and  obtain  mer^  equal 
returns.  In  other  words,  if  the  returns  for  each  unit  of  additional  labor  on  a 
given  acreage  do  not  show  increase,  the  operation  should  become  more  ex- 
tensive.** 

Data  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  required  in  marketing  farm  crops  and  a  com- 
parison of  shock-threshing  t.  stack-threshing  are  also  given. 

Waste  land  and  wasted  land  on  farms,  J.  S.  Baix  (17.  S.  Dept  Agr^ 
Farmer^  Bui.  US  {1916),  pp.  ifi,  flgs.  it).— The  author  has  classifled  the  non- 
productive form  areas  as  follows :  Land  unnecessarily  taken  up  by  farm  build- 
ings and  lots,  unnecessary  lanes  and  roads,  fence  rows,  open  ditches,  headlands, 
or  turning  spaces  bordering  fl^ds  and  terraces;  the  part  of  any  public  road  In- 
cluded in  a  farm  area ;  land  rendered  untillable  by  swamps,  rocks,  etc ;  wood- 
land not  yielding  salable  products ;  and  uneconomic  pasture  land. 

He  discusses  these  various  types  in  general  and  with  special  reference  to  In- 
formation obtained  In  connection  with  farm  management  surveys  <m  1,708 
fiirms,  in  nine  States.  Wide  variations  in  the  p^noentage  of  the  total  farm  acre- 
age occupied  by  nonproductive  areas  were  found,  both  between  dlfleront  regions 
and  on  individual  farms  In  the  same  locality. 

Size  of  farm  business,  O.  R.  Johnson  and  W.  B.  FoAsn  (MisBowri  8ta,  BuL 
HO  (1916),  pp.  S-40,  fig:  i£).— This  buUetin  Is  the  second  based  on  data  se- 
cured in  a  survey  of  four  townships  in  the  western  part  of  Johnson  County  (B> 
S.  R.,  82,  p.  791).  Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  authors  from  tlUs 
study  are  the  following: 

**There  are  several  factors  which  play  a  part  In  deta-mining  the  size  and 
profitableness  of  the  farm  business.  First  in  Importance  in  a  diversified  fann- 
ing region  is  the  number  of  acres  operated.  The  larger  fturms  have  a  more 
favorable  distribution  of  capital  than  the  smaller  farms.  They  have  as  large 
a  percentage  of  tillable  ground  and  less  waste  land  than  the  small  farms.  M<»« 
of  the  large  farm  is  kept  in  grass.  The  large  farm  Is  more  heavily  stodced  witii 
live  stock  other  than  work  stock.  One  animal  unit  is  kept  for  each  6.6  acres  of 
crops  on  the  small  farm  while  only  4.8  crop  acres  are  grown  for  each  animal  unit 
on  the  larger  farm. 

'*The  operator  of  the  larger  farm  is  employing  his  men,  horses,  and  equipment 
more  efficiently  than  is  the  man  on  the  smaller  farm.  .  .  .  The  horse  on  the 
large  farm  cares  for  21.2  crop  acres  while  on  the  small  farm  he  has  only  7.8 
acres  to  care  for.  .  .  . 

'The  receipts  and  expenses  per  acre  are  practically  the  same  on  large  and 
small  farms.  .  .  .  The  large  farm  seems  to  be  able  to  get  better  results  from  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  the  return  from  feeding  hogs  are  at  least  as  good.  .  .  . 

'The  labor  income  on  a  certain-sized  farm  is  limited  by  the  capital  investment 
Some  farms  are  too  heavily  capitalized  and  others  do  not  have  enough  capital 
invested.  The  most  successful  farms  In  each  group  have  an  Investment  of  from 
170  to  $95  per  acre.  .  .  . 

*The  man  with  a  low  capital  investment  per  acre  is  giving  so  much  attention 
to  grain  farming  that  his  system  does  not  give  him  enough  productive  labor. 
Wbere  the  capital  is  larger,  the  farmer  is  able  to  keep  more  live  stock  and  Urns 
secure  more  regular  employment  This  Influences  his  labor  income  to  quite  an 
extent." 

The  farmer's*  income,  E.  A.  Golden  weiseb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bill 
746  (1916),  pp.  7,  fig.  1). — ^This  study  is  based  upon  the  data  available  regarding 
farmers*  incomes  in  the  reports  of  the  Census  and  the  investigations  of  the  OfflflB 
of  Farm  Management  and  the  States  Relations  Service.        ^  t 
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From  a  study  of  the  Census  data,  dealing  with  0^62,000  farmers,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  gross  income  of  the  farmer  is  |1,2S6  per  farm,  out  of  which 
he  pays  $512  in  farm  expenses,  leaving  a  net  earning  of  $724  available  for  family 
expenses,  payments  on  mortgage,  and  savings.  After  deducting  interest  on  the 
investment  at  5  per  cent,  there  is  left  $402  as  labor  income  produced  by  the 
family. 

The  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  4,018  farm  families  were  $952,  of  which  $400  represented 
the  value  of  the  house  rent,  food,  and  fuel  supplied  by  the  farm.  The  data 
obtained  through  the  farm  management  demonstrations  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  indicated  that  the  average  labor  income  on  4,400  farms  was  approxi- 
mately $800. 

The  author  commenting  on  these  data  states  that  "the  average  farm  family 
makes  approximately  as  much  for  its  labor  as  the  average  Industrial  family,  but 
owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  living  on  the  farm  and  the  interest  earned  by  the 
farm  investment,  the  average  farm  family  occupies  a  much  more  secure  economic 
position  than  does  the  average  city  family." 

The  farmer's  income,  E.  A.  Goldekweiskb  {Amer.  Bcon,  Rev,,  6  (1916),  No, 
h  pp.  V^i^f  ftff'  1 ) . — ^This  article  Includes  a  large  portion  of  the  above  data. 

Costs  and  sources  of  farm-mortgage  loans  in  the  United  States,  G.  W. 
Thompson  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Bid.  S8i  (1916),  pp.  i5,  pis,  5).— In  this  publica- 
tion data  are  given  as  to  the  average  interest  rate  and  the  average  annual  com- 
mission by  States  for  farm-mortgage  loans,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  mort- 
gages in  each  State  distributed  according  to  the  rate  of  interest  paid.  Data 
are  also  given  showing  the  percentage  of  the  total  farm  mortgages  held  by  life 
insurance  companies  and  by  banks,  factors  which  influence  the  terms  on  farm- 
mortgage  loans,  the  need  for  improved  facilities,  and  the  desirability  of  State 
and  Federal  legislation. 

The  author  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

"Being  given  a  properly  organized  credit  system,  it  is  believed  that  the 
former  who  adopts  business  methods  in  his  farming  and  thus  shows  himself 
worthy  of  credit  will  have  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  it  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  farmers*  need  in  connection  with  mortgage  credit  is  to  obtain  in- 
vestment capital  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time,  on  suitable  terms  of  repay- 
ment, and  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  business  policy.  A  properly  or- 
ganized system  should  supply  this  need,  and,  under  suitable  Federal  regulation 
fand  control,  should  protect  the  farmer  against  the  unreasonable  charges  now 
prevailing  in  many  localities." 

Some  observations  on  the  bulk  handling  of  grraln  for  California,  B.  H. 
Cbochcbon  and  C.  J.  Wilijams  {California  Sta.  Circ,  15t  {1916),  pp.  24). --The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  handling  grain  in  bulk  and  in  sacks  are  dis- 
cussed, and  data  on  the  cost  of  handling  grain  by  these  methods  are  given.  The 
cost  of  handling  sacked  grain  after  harvesting  is  estimated  at  $3,915  per  ton  as 
compared  with  $2.90  for  bulk  handling. 

Bules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  United 
States  Cotton  Futures  Act  of  August  11,  1916  {U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Offlce  8eo, 
Circ,  64  {1916),  pp.  £7). — ^This  circular  contains  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  United  States  Cotton 
Futures  Act  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  307),  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  act  itself. 

Agricnltnral  associations  and  the  war,  P.  Saqoxtbin  {Ann.  8ci,  Agron,,  4 
ser,,  4  {1915),  No.  10-12,  pp.  682-397), — In  this  article  are  discussed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  war  upon  the  French  agricultural  a.ssociatlons  and  some  of  the 
functions  performed  by  them  under  war  conditions. 
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Bome's  fall  reconsidered,  V.  G.  Sihkhotitch  {Polit.  8cL  Quart.,  SI  {1916), 
No.  2,  pp.  201-243). — In  this  article  the  author  points  out  the  influence  of  the 
agricultural  practice  and  the  methods  of  holding  land  upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Monthly  crop  reports,  Julj  and  Au^rust,  1916,  (17.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Mo.  Crop 
Rpt,  2  (1916),  No8.  7,  pp.  61-72;  8,  pp.  76-84,  flg9.  8).— These  numbers  contain 
the  usual  data  relative  to  acerage  and  condition  of  the  principal  crops,  average 
prices  paid  to  producers,  estimated  farm  value,  the  range  of  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products  at  important  markets,  and  miscellaneous  data. 

No.  7. — ^This  contains  a  statement  r^ative  to  the  amount  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers sold  in  the  cotton  States,  a  special  report  on  honey  yields  and  prospects, 
and  a  review  of  the  tobacco  situation  and  the  condition  of  truck  crops  for  can- 
ning. In  commenting  regarding  the  prices  of  wool  the  following  statement  is 
made: 

"  The  average  price  paid  to  producers  of  the  United  States  for  unwashed  wool 
in  the  past  month  was  28.7  cts.  i)er  pound,  which  compares  with  23.7,  18.4,  15.6, 
18.7,  15.5,  and  19.5  cts.,  respectively,  in  June  of  the  past  6  years.  .  .  .  The 
average  weight  of  wool  per  fleece  this  year  is  abount  6.92  lbs." 

No.  S. — Special  articles  are  included  on  the  commercial  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  onions,  the  acreage  in  watermelons  and  cantaloups  in  1915  and  1916, 
receipts  and  exports  of  Durum  wheat,  and  the  largest  yield  per  acre  of  various 
crops  produced  on  single  fields  or  plats  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Statea. 

AQBICTJLTTTEAL  EDTTCATIOIT. 

School  credit  for  home  practice  in  affricultore,  F.  B.  EbcAU)  (17.  S.  Dept, 
Affr.  Bui.  S85  {1916),  pp.  27). — ^The  author  discusses  (1)  methods  for  teachers* 
use  in  giving  rank  for  home  work  in  agriculture  and  applying  that  rank  with 
proper  weight  to  the  general  scholarship  average  of  the  pupil,  and  (2)  the  basia 
of  such  rank  or  credit  for  the  benefit  of  school  ofllcials  who  desire  to  Introduce 
home  practice  in  agriculture  as  an  educational  feature  into  rural  schools. 
Supplementay  tables  of  labor  requirements  and  selected  club  records  of  boys* 
and  girls*  work  are  Included. 

Public  elementary  schools  and  food  supply  in  war  time  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  26  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  66-40). — ^This  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
issued  by  the  English  Board  of  Education,  upon  request  of  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  to  local  education  authorities,  school 
managers,  teachers,  parents,  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  elementary 
schools,  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  maintaining  and  increasing  the  supply 
of  home-grown  food  of  all  kinds.  The  memorandum,  without  giving  detailed 
suggestions  for  carrying  them  on,  briefly  Indicates  some  minor  industries  and 
occupations  for  increasing  the  food  supply  which  have  been  or  can  be  taken  up 
in  connection  with  rural  and  semirural  schools,  such  as  gardening,  keeping 
live  stock,  poultry,  rabbits,  bees,  pigs,  and  goats,  making  Jam,  evaporating  and 
bottling  fruits,  and  the  drying  of  savory  herbs  in  connection  with  cookery 
classes,  collection  of  wild  fruits,  etc.,  and  farm  handicraft. 

[State-aided  vocational  agricultural  education  in  1915]  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Ed. 
{Mass.},  79  {1916),  pp.  185-196,  296-299,  620,  621;  Bui.  Bd.  Ed.  Mass.  No,  54 
{1916),  pp.  iP).— This  report  is  devoted  to  the  present  achievements  of  the  two 
county  agricultural  high  schools  in  Bristol  and  Essex  CJounties,  respectively, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  this  type  of  school,  and  to  statistical  data  on  the 
three  vocational  agricultural  schools  and  18  agricultural  departments  in  se- 
lected high  schools,  with  reference  to  receipts  and  expenditures,  teachers, 
student  enrollment,  distribution  of  graduates,  activities,  including  Judging  and 
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other  contests,  earnings  of  agricultural  pupils  from  farm  and  otber  work  for 
the  years  1912-1915,  inclusive,  and  project  work. 

Short  courses  {Agr.  Gaz,  Canada,  S  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  SlO-^24,  flga.  4).— This 
is  a  review  of  the  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  offered  in 
the  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and 
Saskatchewan. 

School  garden  plans  for  1916  {Affr.  Qaz.  Canada,  $  {1916),  No,  4,  pp.  SSS- 
S61). — The  plans  for  school  garden  work  for  1916  in  the  Provinces  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British 
Columbia,  are  outlined. 

A  school  garden  orgaiiisation,  F.  W.  Bates  {Agr.  Oaz.  Canada,  S  {1916),  No. 
5,  pp.  459-462,  figs.  4). — ^A  sketch  of  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
work  of  the  Lost  River  Municipal  School  Qarden  Association  in  Saskatchewan 
as  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  school  gardening  organized  as  a  community 
project. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  for  1914, 
M.  E.  De  QuEiaoz  Vtxiba  {Relat.  Min.  Agr.  Indus,  e  Com.,  Brazil,  No.  1  {1914)* 
pp.  XXXIV -{-204,  P^-  41)- — ^This  report  includes  an  account  of  the  progress  in 
1914  of  agricultural  education  and  reearch  institutions  in  Brazil,  comprising 
the  Higher  School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
a  secondary  or  theoretical-practical  school  of  agriculture,  8  agricultural  ap- 
prentice schools,  1  permanent  dairy  school,  5  experiment  stations,  of  which  2 
are  in  process  of  organization;  5  demonstration  fields,  2  sericultural  stations, 
8  zootechnical  stations,  4  model  stock-breeding  farms,  and  the  botanical  garden, 
national  museum,  and  forest  nursery,  and  of  agricultural  extension  work. 

The  Danish  people's  high  school  including  a  general  account  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  Denmark,  M.  Heoland  {U.  8.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.  45  {1915), 
pp.  182). — ^Part  I  of  this  bulletin  gives  a  general  account  of  the  educational 
system  of  Denmark.  Part  II  deals  with  the  origin,  growth,  life,  aims,  curricula, 
methods,  infiuence,  and  results  of  the  people's  high  schools  in  Denmark,  gives 
brief  accounts  of  similar  schools  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  and  discusses  the  adaptation  of  these  schools  to 
American  conditions.  Tables,  giving  statistics  of  students,  teachers,  and  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  devoted  to  each  subject  in  a  five  months'  course  in  the 
people's  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools  in  Denmark,  and  a  bibliography 
are  appended. 

Activities  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Agricultural  Institute,  Q.  B.  Oiou  {Agr. 
CoUm  iltaly],  10  {1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  »-J-iO-»).— This  is  a  report,  by  the  director, 
on  the  regulations,  staff,  curriculum,  experimental  work,  and  finances  for 
1914-15  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Agricultural  Institute  at  Florence. 

The  Bavarian  forestry  schools,  Esslinoeb  {Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  Jagdw.,  41 
{1915),  No.  9,  pp.  568-572).— The  author  discusses  the  training  required  for 
admission  to  the  forest  management  and  forest  protection  service,  including 
the  new  regulations  requiring  a  four-year  course  in  a  forest  school  after  the 
completion  of  the  seven-year  Bavarian  public  school  course. 

Begulations  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural  home  economics 
{Min.  Bl.  K.  Preuss.  Verwalt.  Landw.,  Domdnen  u.  Forsten,  10  {1914)t  No.  5, 
pp.  80-109) .— Detailed  information  is  given  concerning  the  training  of  agricul- 
tural housekeeping  teachers  in  Prussia,  including  (1)  the  admission  require 
ments;  (2)  an  outline  of  the  one-year  course  of  instruction  in  cooking,  baking, 
preserving,  housekeeping,  laundering,  sewing,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  the 
origin,  nutritive  and  economic  value,  utilization,  and  adulteration  of  foodstuffs, 
marketing,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  psychology  and  pedagogy,  civics  and  rural 
welfare,  household  accounts  and  bookkeeping,  animal  husbandry,  including  pig 
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ralsiiig,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  and  fruit,  flower  and  ▼ogetable  gardening; 
(8)  time  schedules  showing  the  distribution  of  subjects  and  time  devoted  to 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  In  each;  (4)  exercises  in  oooUng,  baking, 
and  preserving;  and  (6)  written  and  theoretical-practical  oral  examination 
requirements,  the  former  including  two  theses  on  methods  of  teaching  and 
agricultural  and  home  economics  subjects,  respectively.  This  training  is  given 
In  the  agricultural  seminars  of  six  of  the  farm  and  home  management  sdKMis 
designated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests,  viz,  at  Obem- 
kirchen,  Maldburg,  Bad  Weilbach  near  Fldrshelm,  MalllndaYxltliof  at  Pader- 
hom,  and  Luisenhof  at  Bftrwalde. 

Scientific  informations  {Netheriandt  Bast  Indian  San  Francisco  Com^ 
Dept.  Agr.,  Indus,  and  Com,,  Bssay  No.  8  {19U),  pp.  91,  pis.  i9).— Part  1  of 
this  pamphlet  gives  a  history  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
CJommerce  of  Netherlands  Bast  India,  and  an  account  of  its  present  organiza- 
tion and  work.  Part  2  deals  with  the  history  and  work  of  private  experimental 
stations,  the  cost  of  which  Is  borne  privately  but  which  nevertheless  form  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  department  or  are  In  some  way  connected  with  it. 

lOSCEIiLAirEaUS. 

Annual  Beport  of  Iowa  Station,  1915  (lotoa  8ta.  Rpi.  1916,  pp.  t2). — ^Tlils 
contains  the  organization  list  and  a  report  by  the  director  and  vice  director  on 
the  work  of  the  station,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1915. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Seport  of  Nebraska  Station,  1915  {Nebraska  8ta. 
Rpt.  1916,  pp.  JXXVII,  figs.  6).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report 
as  to  the  work  and  publications  of  the  year,  a  report  of  the  extension  service 
of  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  period  ended 
June  80,  1916.  Data  as  to  animal  husbandry  and  dairying  are  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  {WashingUm 
8ta.  West.  Wash.  8ta.  Mo.  BtU.,  4  {1916),  Nos.  4,  pp.  tO,  figs.  10;  6,  pp.  16, 
figs.  4). — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 

No.  4. — SUos  and  Silage,  by  H.  L.  Blanchard  (see  p.  690)  ;  Summer  Pruning, 
by  J.  L.  Stahl;  and  The  Pullet  Laying  House,  by  6.  B.  Shoup  (see  p.  690). 

No.  5. — Market  for  Mole  Skins,  by  W.  A.  Linklater;  Oommercial  Poultry 
House  Equipment,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Shoup  (see  p.  690) ;  Rye  in  Western 
Washington,  by  B.  B.  Stookey ;  Black  Spot  Canker  on  the  Pear,  by  A.  Frank ; 
Select  Plants  for  Potato  Seed,  by  J.  L.  Stahl ;  and  Molting,  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Shoup. 

Successful  farming,  F.  D.  Gabdnkb  {Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  1916, 
pp.  1088,  pis.  9,  figs.  462), — ^This  treatise  is  termed  "a  ready  reference  on  all 
phases  of  agriculture  for  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.'*  It  is 
divided  into  ten  main  parts,  viz,  soils  and  soil  management ;  farm  crops ;  horti- 
culture, forestry,  and  floriculture;  live  stock  farming  (animal  husbandry)  ; 
dairy  farming  (dairy  husbandry) ;  farm  buildings  and  equipment;  farm  manage- 
ment; plant  and  animal  diseases,  insect  enemies  and  their  control;  home 
economics  and  agricultural  education;  and  tables  of  weights,  measures,  and 
agricultural  statistics.  Many  of  the  chapters  are  contributed  by  members  of  the 
instruction  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  other  institutions. 

The  autobiography  of  a  farm  boy,  I.  P.  Robebts  {Albany,  N.  7.:  J.  B.  Lyon 
Co.,  1916,  pp.  IV'\'SS1,  pis.  7). — ^Thls  autobiography  gives  considerable  space  to 
the  author's  work  at  the  Iowa  College  and  (yornell  University,  Including  graphic 
accounts  of  some  of  the  conditions  and  difficulties  encountered  in  organizing 
agricultural  instruction  and  research  in  the  pioneer  days  at  these  institutions. 
The  introduction  is  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
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OoBneotloiit  College  and  Stations.— W.  M.  Esten,  who  has  pieTioasly  aerved 
on  both  the  college  and  Storrs  Station  staffs  as  bacteriologist,  has  been  trans- 
ferred wholly  to  college  work.  Miss  O.  J.  Mason,  assistant  bacteriologist  in  the 
station,  has  also  been  transferred  to  college  work.  Miss  E.  B.  Whittlesey, 
herbarlmn  assistant  of  the  State  Station,  resigned  October  1. 

Oeorgia  College  and  Station. — ^In  the  college,  Dr.  L.  M.  Roderick,  instructor 
in  veterinary  medicine,  resigned  August  1,  and  F.  H.  Denniss,  cooperative  field 
agent  in  dairying,  on  October  15.  I.  W.  Arthur  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
animal  husbandry,  effective  September  1,  and  W.  O.  Burkhart,  D.  Y.  M.,  instruc- 
tor in  veterinary  medicine,  effective  Octob^  15. 

C.  A.  Wells  has  resigned  as  chemist  in  the  station,  effective  November  1. 

Furdae  Vnivenity  and  Station. — ^P.  R.  Edgerton,  W.  B.  Palmer,  and  O.  H. 
Anderson  have  resigned,  the  first  named  to  become  a  county  agent  in  niinois, 
and  the  remainder  to  take  positions  as  farm  managers.  S.  P.  Smyth  has  re- 
signed as  instructor  in  i^ultry  husbandry.  R.  S.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  soils  and  W.  R.  M.  Scott  as  assistant  in  farm  crops.  0.  D.  Kinsman 
has  been  transferred  to  extension  work  in  rural  engineering  and  0.  O.  Cunning- 
ham has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  drainage  work.  H.  W.  Qregory,  assistant 
in  dairying  in  the  South  Dakota  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  dairy- 
ing. F.  H.  Beach  has  been  transferred  to  extension  work  in  horticulture  and 
W.  H.  Stevenson  and  F.  J.  Sutton  have  been  appointed  instructors  in  that  sub- 
ject H.  C.  Paine,  D.  Y.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  veterinary  science 
and  associate  veterinarian  in  the  station  and  will  have  charge  of  the  testing  of 
commercial  serums. 

Xaryland  Station. — Soil  investigations  under  a  special  state  appropriation 
have  been  begun,  with  A.  Q.  McCall  in  charge,  P.  E.  Richards  as  laboratory 
assistant,  and  S.  W.  PhilUpa  as  field  assistant  R.  L.  HiU,  Ph.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  biochemist  in  dairy  research. 

XiaAesota  Statloa. — The  station  has  recently  adopted  the  policy  of  regarding 
all  research  assistants  who  devote  at  least  one-half  time  to  work  on  station 
projects  as  members  of  the  staff.  Under  this  plan  the  following  additions  to  the 
staff  were  made  at  the  opening  of  the  present  fiscal  year:  A.  M.  Gurjar, 
S.  Sato,  R.  A.  Thuma,  and  A.  J.  Wuertz,  in  agricultural  biochemistry ;  J.  C.  Gilli- 
lan  and  Frank  Robotka,  in  agricultural  economics;  M.  N.  Levine,  in  bacterio- 
logical investigations ;  Samuel  Graham  and  S.  Marcovitch,  in  entomology ;  A.  W. 
Aamodt  in  horticulture ;  G.  R.  Hoemer,  in  plant  pathology ;  and  A.  L.  Anderson, 
in  veterinary  science. 

G.  R.  Bisbee  has  been  appointed  assistant  plant  pathologist  R.  P.  Ingram  and 
Fern  Pack,  assistant  seed  analysts,  and  L.  J.  Hood,  assistant  editor,  these  dating 
from  August  1. 

Jdiioari  VaiTenlty  and  Station.— J.  O.  Rankin  has  resigned  as  agricultural 
editor  to  become  associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  was  succeeded  November  1  by  M.  N.  Beeler,  agricultural  editor  at 
the  University  of  Florida.    A.  R.  Evans,  instructor  in  farm  crops,  has  resigned 
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to  acc^t  a  position  in  the  Office  ot  Biarkets  and  Rural  Organization  of  tbe 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Xontana  College  and  Station.— The  chemical  building  waa  burned  October  20. 
All  the  records,  the  chemistry  library,  and  considerable  apparatus  were  saved. 
D.  S.  Fox,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  fitrm  management. 

Hew  Jersey  College  and  Station. — ^An  international  egg-laying  and  breeding 
contest  is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  stations  at  Vineland,  N.  J^ 
beginning  November  1  and  continuing  for  three  years.  The  contest  is  open  to 
all  poultrymen.  One  of  the  purposes  in  view  is  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
principles  of  breeding  in  fowls,  especially  of  the  inheritance  of  fecundity  and 
other  characteristics. 

Work  is  being  begun  on  a  greenhouse  for  the  department  of  plant  patliology. 

S.  A.  Waksman,  H.  B.  Carney,  and  Charles  H.  Richardson  have  resigned,  the 
first  named  to  accept  a  fellowship  in  the  University  of  California,  the  second 
to  become  instructor  in  the  biological  sciences  and  agriculture  in  the  Middle- 
town  Townslilp  High  School,  and  the  third  to  become  assistant  in  biological 
chemistry  at  Columbia  University.  Recent  appointments  include  Alvah  Peter- 
son.  Ph.  D.,  as  instructor  in  entomology  and  assistant  entomologist;  Miss 
Nevada  S.  Evans,  as  assistant  seed  analyst;  James  W.  Day,  as  assistant  in 
agronomy;  Joseph  R.  Neller,  as  research  assistant  in  soils;  and  Thurlow  C 
Nelson  in  charge  of  oyster  research. 

Horth  Carolina  College  and  Station. — ^The  Annual  Farmers'  Convention  hdd 
at  the  college  August  2d-Sl,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  station,  and 
extension  workers,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  of  its  kind  yet 
held  in  the  State.  About  3,000  men  and  2,000  women  were  in  attendance.  The 
special  subject  of  the  meeting  was  rural  education,  which  was  graphically 
presented  by  means  of  an  exhibition  in  which  several  booths  were  grouped 
around  a  larger  booth  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  The  smalls  booths  rep- 
resented the  activities  of  the  station  and  extension  service,  while  the  larger 
booth  represented  a  consolidated  or  farm-life  schooL  This  exhibit  attracted 
much  attention  from  visitors. 

B.  A.  Hodson,  assistant  professor  of  agronomy,  has  been  given  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  graduate  study,  and  his  work  Is  being  taken  by  J.  O.  Warev 
formerly  agent  for  Columbus  County.  H.  L.  Joslyn,  assistant  professor  of 
soils,  has  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Craven  County  Farm-life 
School  and  has  been  succeeded  by  T.  H.  Stafford.  George  H.  Rea  has  been 
appointed  specialist  In  bee  keeping  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
the  Bureau  of  Bntomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
extension  service.  D.  G.  Sullins  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  hus- 
bandry and  dairying,  J.  H.  Hall,  assistant  In  plant  breeding,  vice  Buxton 
White,  resigned  to  become  alumni  secretary  for  the  college,  and  C.  0.  Logan, 
extension  specialist  In  soils. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — The  forestry  building  has  i>een  completed.  A 
new  swine  feeding  bam  and  laboratory  is  under  construction  and  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  use  In  November. 

Paul  H.  Crouter,  a  1916  graduate,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Oregon  substation  at  Union,  and  will  have  special  charge  of  the  cattle 
feeding  experiments.  D.  E.  Rlckard,  a  member  of  the  same  class,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  college  live-stock  farms,  and  Carey  Lloyd 
Strome,  a  third  member,  has  been  selected  as  foreman  of  the  seed  crop  farms. 
H.  A.  Schoth  has  accepted  a  position  In  vetch  experiments  in  connection  with 
the  studies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  under  way  at 
the  college. 
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PenniylTaiila  College  and  Stotion.— M.  O.  Kalns,  professor  of  horticulture 
and  horticulturist,  resigned  October  1  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  formerly  director  of  the  Virginia  Station.  Barle  L.  Moffitt  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  farm  management  extension,  effective  Novem- 
ber 18.  A.  B.  Long,  G.  J.  Euhlman,  and  F.  J.  Holben  have  resigned  as  assistant 
diemistB.  R.  H.  Olmstead,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  animal  husbandry;  H.  Clyde  Knandel,  instructor  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry extension;  Albert  F.  Teager  and  John  S.  Gardner,  instructors  in 
horticulture;  and  G.  H.  Hadley,  Jr.,  instructor  in  entomology  extension. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — E.  P.  Taylor,  professor  of  horticulture  and  horti- 
culturist, has  resigned  to  become  director  of  agricultural  extension  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  E.  W.  Stq;>hens  has  been  appointed  assistant  state 
leader  of  club  work  and  will  have  charge  of  boys*  dubs  in  the  liigh  schools. 
D.  W.  Pittman  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  agronomy  and 
assistant  agronomist 

Wisoonsln  TraiTenity. — ^A.  C.  Baer,  instructor  in  dairy  husbandry,  has. 
resigned  to  become  head  of  the  dairy  department  of  the  Oklahoma  College  and 
Station. 

Hecrology. — ^Prol  Cleveland  Abbe,  widely  known  for  his  eminent  services  in 
meteorology  in  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
died  October  28  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

Professor  Abbe  was  a  native  of  New  York  City  and  educated  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Harvard  Unlveralty.  He  became  assistant 
professor  of  engineering  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1859,  and  sub- 
sequently instructor  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. During  the  most  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  from  1864  to  1866  a  guest  at  the  Nicholas  Central 
Observatory  near  St  Petersburg,  Russia. 

On  returning  to  this  country  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  in  1868  volunteered  to  make  daily  predictions  of 
the  weather  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  In  September,  1869,  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  daily  bulletin  of  weather  probabilities  based  upon  tele- 
graphic reports  from  observers  at  a  number  of  points.  These  forecasts  soon 
attracted  widespread  attention. 

A  national  bureau  of  storm  warnings  was  established  in  1870  under  the 
direction  of  the  Signal  Service  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  following  year  Professor 
Abbe  became  a  sdentiflc  assistant  in  that  work.  During  the  long  period  of 
evolution  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  he  was  a  prominent  figure,  editing  the 
Mcnthly  Weather  Review  in  1878  and  again  from  1892  to  1909,  and  the  Bulletin 
o1  the  McfwU  Weather  Ohiervatery  during  its  entire  period  of  publication.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  an  extensive  list  of  meteorological  articles  and  several 
treatises. 

Professor  Abbe  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of 
many  other  scientific  organizations.  He  received  in  1912  the  Symons  Memorial 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  of  England  and  recently  the 
Marcellus  Hartley  Memorial  Medal  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1888  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1896. 

Hew  Jearnali. — Better  Business,  a  quarterly  Journal  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  cooperation,  is  being  published  by  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Refer- 
ence Library  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  initial  number  contains  articles  on  the 
outiook  for  cooperators,  the  economics  of  continuous  cropping,  a  translation  of 
a  report  of  the  German  Parliamentary  Conunittee  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
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tion  of  food  BQpplies  In  war  time,  the  deTelopment  of  the  agricoltoral  coopera- 
tive movement  In  England  and  Wales,  reviews  of  the  correat  literature  on 
cooperation  and  related  topics,  etc 

Part  1  of  Volume  1  of  EctopanuUes  has  heen  issued  and  it  is  announced  that 
succeeding  parts  will  appear  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  being  edited  by  Dr. 
K.  Jordan  and  N.  Charles  Rothschild.  The  initial  part  contains  the  following 
articles:  On  Some  Siphonaptera  Collected  by  W.  RtickbeU  in  Bast  Turkestan, 
by  K.  Jordan  and  N.  C.  Rothschild ;  Further  Notes  on  Siphcnaptera  fractidpUd, 
with  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  and  Species,  by  N.  C.  Rothschild ;  On  Neop- 
sylla  and  Some  Allied  Genera  of  Siphonaptera,  by  N.  C.  Rothschild;  and  Con- 
tribution to  Our  Knowledge  of  American  Siphonaptera,  by  K.  Jordan  and  N.  C 
RothschUd. 

The  State  Plant  Board  of  Florida  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  Qmarterlff 
Bulletin  devoted  to  applied  entomology  and  plant  pathology  in  generaU  with 
special  reference  to  the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  injurious  insects 
and  plant  diseases  in  Florida.  The  initial  number  deals  with  citrus  canker 
investigations. 

The  initial  number  of  Archivos  do  Jardim  Botanico  do  Rio  Janeiro  has  re- 
cently been  received.  It  contains  three  articles  dealing  with  the  flora  of  the 
region,  and  includes  meteorological  observations  at  the  Garden  in  1914. 

Revisia  de  la  Sociedad  de  Medicina  VeteritMria  is  being  published  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  devoted  mainly  to  original 
articles,  bibliographical  notes,  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  etc. 

The  Agricultural  Journal  is  being  published  monthly  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  British  Columbia,  for  the  systematic  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information. 

Xiioellaiieoai. — ^The  Philippine  Government  has  made  available  funds  tor 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tobacco  experiment  station  in  the  upper 
Cagayan  Valley.  The  station  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricnl- 
ture,  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Philippines  contributing  advice  and  other  assistance.  D.  B.  Paguirigan  and 
Alfonzo  B.  Cagurangan  will  be  members  of  the  staff. 

At  the  last  commencem^it  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agriculture  was  conferred  on  nine  candidates,  that  of  B.  S.  in  Agri- 
culture on  one  candidate,  and  that  of  M.  S.  on  two  candidates. 

A  four-story  annex  to  the  Oka  Agricultural  Institute,  Quebec,  100  by  08  feet, 
has  been  completed.  This  will  be  utilized  mainly  as  a  dormitory,  but  also  con- 
tains classrooms  for  zootechny  and  field  crops. 

E.  D.  Ball,  formerly  director  of  the  Utah  Station,  has  been  made  state  ento- 
mologist of  Wisconsin,  vice  J.  G.  Saunders  resigned  to  succeed  H.  A.  Surfiioe 
as  economic  zoologist  of  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  a  note  in  Science,  0.  B.  Williams  has  been  appointed  to  study  the 
parasites  of  the  sugar-cane  frog-hopper  in  Trinidad, 
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Following  the  general  policy  adopted  many  years  ago  of  meeting 
in  alternate  years  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  its  thirtieth 
annual  convention  in  this  city  November  15-17.  The  selection  of  the 
nation's  capital  this  year  seemed  especially  appropriate,  in  view  of 
the  predominance  in  the  program  of  questions  of  nation-wide  signifi- 
cance, the  important  relationships  developing  with  various  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  plentiful  evidences  of  the  grow- 
ing realization  of  the  essential  kinship  and  community  of  purpose  of 
the  institutions  comprising  the  great  Federal  system  of  education 
and  research  for  whose  interests  the  association  stands. 

Official  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  one,  and  from  many  institutions  representatives  were  present 
for  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  college,  station,  extension,  and  engi- 
neering activities.  The  total  registration  of  delegates  and  visitors 
exceeded  three  hundred,  and  is  believed  to  have  eclipsed  all  previous 
records.  This  large  attendance  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  meet- 
ings of  many  related  organizations  and  similar  bodies. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  convention  of  the  association  itself,  a 
four-day  conference  was  held  of  the  county  agent  leaders  in  exten- 
sion work  and  the  States  Relations  Service.  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  the  American  Society  of  Agro- 
nomy, the  National  Potato  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Agricultural  Teaching,  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitute Workers,  the  Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials,  and  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  also  held  sessions,  and 
there  was  a  conference  of  home  economics  teachers  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Grange,  this  year  celebrating  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  also  brought  to  Washington  a  large  number 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  a  public  meeting  of  this  body,  addressed 
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by  President  Wilson,  tended  further  to  f ocas  attention  in  the  city  on 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  program  of  the  Association  of  Ammcan  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  however,  was  by  no  means  restricted  to 
agricultural  lines.  The  interests  of  the  association  are,  of  course, 
considerably  broader  in  scope,  and  this  year  in  particular  much  em- 
phasis was  put  upon  what  may  be  termed  its  nonagricultural  phases. 
In  the  general  sessions  especially,  aside  from  the  addresses  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  president  of  the  association  and 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  com. 
mittees,  attention  was  centered  quite  largely  on  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment by  the  Federal  Government  of  engineering  experimoit 
stations,  the  development  of  military  training  in  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  the  best  ways  of  conducting  extension  work  in  home 
economics  and  similar  lines  of  interest  to  farm  women.  The 
prominent  position  accorded  these  topics,  coupled  with  those  pre- 
sented at  the  two  sessions  of  the  newly  formed  subsection  of  engineer- 
ing, gave  to  the  program  an  appearance  of  less  emphasis  on  the  dis- 
tinctively agricultural  phases  of  the  work  than  has  been  usual  in 
recent  years. 

This  trend  of  the  convention,  however,  in  no  sense  betokened  a 
diminution  of  interest  in  agricultural  education  and  research.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  realization  of  the  out- 
standing importance  of  these  phases,  and  especially  the  need  of  ade- 
quate and  systematic  provision  for  research,  was  ever  more  strongly 
in  evidence.  For  example,  it  was  the  dominating  note  in  the  presi- 
dential address,  given  by  Director  C.  E.  Thome,  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
upon  the  subject  of  Progress  of  Education  and  Besearch  in  Agricul- 
ture. Director  Thome  reviewed  the  history  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, especially  in  their  relations  to  the  experiment  stations,  and 
soimded  a  note  of  warning  that  the  temptation  to  neglect  the  work  of 
the  stations  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  great  pressure  for  educa- 
tional work  must  be  strongly  resisted  if  permanent  progress  is  to  be 
made.  As  he  pointed  out,  ^  science  can  not  stand  stiU.  Every  exten- 
sion of  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge  only  expands  the  boundary  of 
the  unknown,  and  makes  yet  more  imperative  the  necessity  for 
further  research,  and  the  institution  which  contents  itself  with  pres- 
ent knowledge  will  soon  find  itself  forgotten.'' 

One  interesting  result  of  the  discussion  of  topics  seemingly  littie 
related  to  agriculture  was  the  revelation  of  numerous  ways  in  which 
they  are  in  reality  closely  associated.  For  example,  in  the  animated 
discussion  of  the  proposed  initiation  of  Federal  aid  to  research  in 
engineering,  one  of  the  principal  arguments  advanced  for  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  prospective  stations  at  the  land-grant  institutions  was  the 
successful  maintenance  of  corresponding  stations  for  experimentation 
in  agriculture.  The  belief  was  widely  expressed  that  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  are  not  only  vitally  related,  with  many  points  of 
coi^tact,  but  possess  plentiful  opportunities  for  mutual  service. 

Thus,  Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of  the  Kansas  College  said,  ^'  The  location 
of  the  proposed  experiment  stations  at  land-grant  institutions  will 
result  in  close  cooperation  between  the  engineering  and  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  Sudi  cooperation  will  prove  beneficial 
to  modem  agriculture  and  will  also  result  in  the  utilization  of  waste 
materials  from  the  farms.  The  increased  use  of  farm  machinery  and 
of  farm  motors  on  modem  farms  merits  much  engineering  investiga* 
tive  work  of  direct  benefit  to  the  agricultural  industry.  Other  engi- 
neering investigations,  such  as  road  building,  rural  architecture, 
drainage,  and  irrigation,  can  best  be  carried  on  at  land-grant  institu- 
tions, where  the  engineering  experimenters  can  secure  valuable  aid 
from  their  colleagues  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations." 

Even  the  authorization  of  the  reserve  oflScers'  training  corps  in  the 
land-grant  colleges,  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Act,  was  shown  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
investigators  in  agriculture.  The  paper  of  Dean  Edward  Orton,  jr., 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of 
these  units  will  involve  considerable  reconstruction  of  courses,  and  he 
maintained  that  the  theoretical  military  training  prescribed  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  obtained  only  by  a  replacement  of  other  studies — 
cultural,  scientific,  or  technical.  While  it  is  expected  that  the  reserve 
officers  will  be  developed  more  largely  from  students  in  engineering 
than  in  agriculture,  there  will  none  the  less  be  some  reconstmction  of 
agricultural  courses,  and  the  problem  will  thus  be  presented  of  insur- 
ing that  the  fimdamentals  of  a  sound  scientific  and  technical  train- 
ing be  carefully  conserved. 

The  relationship  of  home  economics  and  agriculture  have  long  been 
recognized,  yet  it  remained  for  this  convention  to  bring  out  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  comparatively  new  campaign  for  the  betterment 
of  the  country  home  is  going  forward  and  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  its  special  problems.  Practically  an  entire  day  was  given  to  the 
subject,  most  of  one  morning's  general  session  and  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  section  on  extension  work. 

The  general  session  devoted  to  home  economics  was  opened  with 
the  report  of  the  bibliographer.  Dr.  A.  C.  True  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  which  dealt  with  published  sources  of  information 
about  farm  women.  This  report  was  very  suggestive  in  several  ways. 
It  included  less  than  a  dozen  books,  articles,  and  bulletins  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  subject,  with  about  150  other  references  to  va- 
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rious  phases.  In  assembling  the  material  an  extreme  meagemeas 
of  investigational  data,  coupled  with  the  frequent  but  superficial 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  books  on  country  life,  rural  education,  and 
economy,  a  tendency  to  give  much  space  to  the  experiences  of  in- 
dividual coimtry  women,  and  the  popularity  of  the  farm  woman  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  among  organizations  representing  a  surprising 
variety  of  interests,  were  among  the  characteristics  discovered. 

An  illuminating  idea  of  the  field  still  to  be  traversed  by  home 
economics  writers  was  also  afforded.  In  the  words  of  the  report, 
^'  problems  have  been  worked  out  in  individual  cases  and  the  results 
applied  in  practice,  but  as  yet  the  economic,  sociological,  and  psy* 
chological  principles  underlying  this  work  have  not  been  analyzed 
and  formulated.  Standards,  such  as  are  used  in  farm-management 
work,  have  not  been  worked  out  by  surveys;  accumulated  practical 
experience  has  not  been  summed  up  and  presented  in  a  qrstematic 
way  for  the  guidance  of  others.'^ 

This  report  should  prove  extremely  helpful  to  home  economics 
workers.  As  the  quotation  indicates,  there  is  great  need  for  funda- 
mental studies  in  home  economics  analogous  to  the  experimentation 
in  agriculture.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  time  allotted  the 
subject  on  the  program,  this  phase  otherwise  received  only  incidental 
mention,  attention  being  concentrated  almost  wholly  on  the  extension 
side  of  the  work.  A  symposium  was  given  before  the  general  ses- 
sion on  organization  and  administration  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
as  related  to  the  home  economics  departments  and  the  farm  home, 
while  the  sectional  program  dealt  with  home  economics  extension  in 
its  relations  to  women's  work  in  the  home,  rural  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  rural  health  and  personal  hygiene,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  function  of  the  woman  extension  worker.  These  papers  re- 
vealed in  a  most  interesting  way  the  many  channels  which  are  bein^ 
developed  to  reach  the  farm  home.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
need  and  opportunities  for  research  would  be  an  especially  appro- 
priate topic  for  future  discussion  in  the  new  subsection  of  home 
economics,  the  establishment  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  college 
section. 

Extension  problems  in  agriculture  likewise  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  standing  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy 
submitted  a  carefully  prepared  report  discussing  the  relationships 
between  the  colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
section  of  extension  work  considered  two  main  topics,  the  use  of  the 
written  project  system  and  the  holding  of  National  conferences  on 
extension,  projects.  Extension  relationships  were  also  first  among  the 
topics  discussed  by  Secretary  Houston  in  his  address  before  the  as- 
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sociation,  in  which  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation evinced  on  the  part  of  the  States  in  the  coordination  of  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  Nation.  Already,  he  stated,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  inaugurating  so  large  and  complex  an 
enterprise,  the  States  are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

College  instruction  in  agriculture  was  discussed  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  instruction 
in  agriculture  dealt  with  the  question  of  college  credit  for  high-school 
agriculture.  This  included  a  study  of  existing  conditions,  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Crosby,  which  indicated  that  agriculture  is  now  accepted  as  an 
entrance  subject  in  forty-four  of  the  forty-eight  States,  but  that 
only  one  institution  allows  advanced  credit.  It  was  found  that  agri- 
culture is  now  taught  in  19  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  committee  considered  this  a  factor  which  might  well  be 
taken  into  account  in  college  instruction  to  a  greater  degree.  Certain 
fundamental  principles  of  agriculture,  it  pointed  out,  might  be  taught 
as  effectively  in  the  high  schools  as  in  the  freshman  class,  or  even 
better  if  the  college  instruction  is  delegated  to  fellows  and  assistants 
of  limited  years  and  experience. 

Some  obstacles,  however,  were  recognized  to  the  acceptance  of 
high-school  agriculture,  especially  the  wide  variation  in  the  grade  of 
work  accomplished.  Care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  textbooks  and 
apparatus  and  the  outlining  of  courses,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
colleges  might  here  render  a  useful  service.  In  twenty-eight  States 
there  is  no  systematic  supervision  of  high-school  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. In  some  States  the  college  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion cooperate,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  in 
this  field  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  arbitrary,  and  should 
scrupulously  avoid  the  appearance  of  domination. 

Methods  of  Improvement  in  Teaching  College  Agriculture  were 
discussed  by  Dean  W.  W.  Charters  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Dean  Charters  pointed  out  that  the  im- 
portant thing  in  education  is  not  apparatus  or  buildings  or  equip- 
ment, but  the  classroom  intercourse  of  teacher  and  student  He 
believed  that  the  present  teaching  of  agriculture  is  very  uneven  in 
quality.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  results  of  teaching  are  less  tangible 
Uian  those  of  research  and  therefore  easy  to  judge  in  a  comparative 
way.  The  code  of  professional  ethics  which  bars  instructors  of  equal 
rank  from  the  classrooms  of  others  also  hinders  improvements  and 
obscures  the  merits  of  efficient  teachers.  More  attention  to  the  formu- 
lation and  application  of  pedagogical  principles  of  agricultural  in- 
struction was  earnestly  advocat^4    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  very 
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similar  views  were  expressed  in  the  secti<m  on  engineering  as  r^ards 
instruction  in  that  subject,  and  that  dose  co<^ration  with  schools  of 
education  was  a  suggested  remedy. 

Another  way  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  colleges  was  proposed  by 
President  Waters,  of  Kansas,  in  a  paper  favoring  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  college  year.  President  Waters  pointed  out  that  under 
the  present  plan,  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  educational  investm^t  ib 
idle  ahnost  one-third  of  the  year,  and  he  also  maintained  that  this  in- 
volves a  great  loss  of  time  to  the  student.  He  summarized  tests  whidi 
indicated  that  the  objection  to  sunmier  study  in  warm  climates  is 
not  valid,  these  tests  indicating  that  mental  effici^icy,  instead  of 
being  impaired  by  hot  weather,  steadily  increases  during  the  summei 
to  a  maximum  in  October  or  early  November,  and  then  declines  to  a 
minimum  in  midwinter.  The  ever-growing  attendance  at  summer 
schools  offering  college  credit  was  also  cited  as  evidence  that  the 
customary  vacation  is  longer  than  necessary,  and  that  many  students 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  period  of 
preparation  for  their  life  work. 

The  employment  of  graduate  students  as  research  assistants  in  the 
station  formed  the  subject  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  college  and  sta- 
tion sections.  Director  J.  6.  Lipman  described  the  system  carried  on 
at  the  New  Jersey  Stations,  where  nine  such  assistants  are  now  at 
work,  and  claimed  advantages  to  both  the  station  and  the  student 
Graduate  students  as  a  class  have  been  found  to  possess  marked 
mental  keenness  and  zest,  and  while  not  available  for  the  working  out 
of  comprehensive  projects  can  frequently  be  entrusted  with  certain 
important  details,  such  as  the  compilation  of  bibliographies,  the 
recording  of  results,  and  the  tabulation  of  data,  and  even  the  han- 
dling of  some  minor  problems  like  the  study  of  a  single  soil  organism 
or  the  effect  of  a  method  of  treatment.  In  the  discussion  which  f id- 
lowed  the  successful  employment  of  graduate  assistants  was  reported 
from  several  other  stations. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
took  up  the  same  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dent, considering  especially  some  of  the  difficulties  which  might  be 
encountered.  Among  these  he  mentioned  the  possibility  of  exploita- 
tion, the  danger  of  attracting  the  weaker  graduates,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  minimizing  the  risk  of  inbreeding.  He  maintained  that 
a  student  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  conjtinue  on  such  a  basis  year 
after  year,  especially  at  the  same  institution,  but  that  even  if  it 
involved  some  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  station,  he  should, 
whenever  his  own  well-being  demanded  it,  be  encouraged  to  "mi- 
grate "  elsewhere.    The  fundamental  consideration,  therefore,  in  the 
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employment  of  this  class  of  assistants  should  be  their  ultimate  devel- 
opment as  well  prepared  investigators 

The  responsibility  of  the  stations  to  present  their  results  in  a  form 
available  for  popular  use  was  emphasized  in  a  paper  by  Director  K. 
L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  Shaping  Besults  of  Experiment 
Station  Work  for  Extension  Uses.  This  paper  took  the  ground  that 
the  experimenter  himself,  who  knows  the  results  better  than  anyone 
else,  should,  as  a  rule,  serve  as  the  translator  of  technical  work  into 
popular  form.  He  should,  therefore,  make  a  study  of  methods  of 
presentation  of  results.  Some  of  the  principles  to  be  observed  were 
explained  and  illustrated  by  means  of  charts  comparing  the  effective- 
ness of  tables,  graphs,  maps,  and  the  like.  The  use  in  the  popular 
presentation  of  results  of  massive  tables,  poor  photographs,  com- 
plicated charts,  and  graphs  of  technical  appearance  was  deprecated, 
while  skillfully  designed  charts  and  graphs,  good  photographs,  even 
if  of  small  size,  and  condensed  tables  may  be  very  effective. 

Some  general  aspects  of  station  publications  were  brought  out  in 
the  ensuing  discussion.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  many  bul- 
letins need  not  be  made  so  technical  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  farmer,  and  that  others  might  be  published  in  more  than 
one  form.  There  was  general  agreement  as  to  a  real  danger  of 
an  overshadowing  of  the  station  by  cutting  off  the  staff  from  direct 
communication  with  the  farming  public.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
time  of  the  research  worker  must  be  husbanded,  he  is  none  the  less 
entitled  to  present  his  results  directly  and  in  his  own  way.  Above 
all  he  should  be  safeguarded  against  any  tendency  by  others  to  ^  play 
up  "  special  features. 

The  important  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  stations  to  regulatory 
work,  concerning  which  the  standing  committee  on  experiment  sta- 
tion organization  and  policy  had  submitted  a  report  at  the  1915 
convention,  had  originally  been  assigned  to  the  late  Director  Kastle, 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  paper  presented  in  his  stead  by  Dean  A.  F. 
Woods,  of  Minnesota,  embodied  some  material  collected  by  him.  A 
considerable  amount  of  data  as  to  existing  methods  of  handling 
regulatory  work  in  the  various  States  was  summarized,  but  as  an 
indicator  of  the  desirable  future  policy  the  discussion  as  a  whole 
was  far  from  exhaustive. 

There  was  considerable  support  of  the  view  that  with  well  man- 
aged state  boards  of  agriculture,  safeguarded  by  civil  service  regula- 
tions, the  stations  might  well  be  relieved  of  police  duties  alien  to 
their  real  purpose  as  research  institutions,  and  that  if  the  stations 
were  to  be  expected  to  carry  on  such  work  they  should  organize  it 
as  independently  as  possible  from  their  other  work.  It  was  some- 
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what  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  whidi 
this  topic  was  reached  on  the  program  tended  to  prevent  a  more 
complete  discussion,  and  its  reassignment  at  some  subsequent  meefciDg 
would  seem  to  be  amply  justified. 

A  discussion  on  the  Correlation  of  the  Work  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  Regions  with  Similar  Conditions  was  opened  by  Director 
J.  C.  Kendall,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  participated  in  quite  gen- 
erally. Many  possibilities  of  such  correlation  were  pointed  out,  and 
instances  cited  of  work  already  in  progress.  Some  apprehension  was 
expressed  lest  it  result  in  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual investigator,  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  individual  factor 
in  research.  Others  expressed  the  conviction  that,  at  least  in  the 
simpler  forms  of  inquiry,  an  understanding  of  what  others  in  the 
same  field  are  attempting  might  frequently  enable  individual  work- 
ers or  stations  to  coordinate  and  readjust  their  work  to  advantage. 
Thus,  while  certain  types  of  duplication  of  work  are  not  harmful  and 
others  may  be  beneficial  as  a  corroboration  of  results,  there  are  in- 
stances where  mere  repetition  does  not  strengthen,  as  was  intimated 
in  the  report  of  progress  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  association 
on  projects  and  correlation  of  research. 

The  meetings  of  the  station  section  were  unusually  well  attended, 
and  the  discussions  as  a  whole  were  participated  in  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  present.  The  program  was  originally  arranged  for  a 
single  afternoon  session,  but  in  its  consideration  most  of  a  second 
afternoon  was  eventually  utilized. 

The  business  of  the  association  itself  centered  largely  around  the 
questions  of  the  engineering  experiment  stations  and  the  development 
of  courses  in  military  training.  On  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
the  association  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the  advantages  of  organizing 
enginering  experiment  stations,  and  declared  that  Federal  aid  for 
such  stations  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  its 
supplementary  legislation,  irrespective  of  local  conditions.  The 
executive  conmiittee  was  empowered  to  represent  the  association  in 
conference  with  other  bodies  interested  in  the  formulation  of  such 
legislation. 

The  association  expressed  its  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  training  corps  sections  of  the  National 
Defense  Act,  and  manifested  its  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  War 
Department  in  its  practical  application.  The  measure  was  discussed 
in  detail  by  members  of  the  association  and  Maj.  Andrew  Moses,  of 
the  War  Department,  in  one  of  the  general  sessions,  and  provision 
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was  also  made  for  special  conferences  of  those  interested  at  that 
Department. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  graduate  study  described 
the  work  at  the  1916  session  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  discussed  the  steadily  decreasing  attendance  at  these  ses- 
sions. The  decline  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  large  amount  of 
sunmier  work  now  being  required  of  many  members  of  college  facul- 
ties, but  even  more  directly  to  the  increased  facilities  now  available 
for  systematic  graduate  study  in  agriculture  and  the  fact  that  this 
instruction  could  be  recognized  by  academic  credit.  During  the  past 
year  25  institutions  registered  at  least  6  graduate  students  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  total  was  not  far  from  1,000.  The  conmiittee  recom- 
mended that,  in  view  of  these  changing  conditions,  the  1918  session 
of  the  school  be  postponed  for  one  year,  and  that  the  association  con- 
sider at  its  next  meeting  the  general  question  of  the  continuance  of 
the  school.    This  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  association. 

Besolutions  presented  by  a  special  committee  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kastle  were  adopted  by  the  association.  These  resolutions 
included  a  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Kastle,  stating  that  in  his  death  the 
association  '^  has  lost  a  valued  member,  the  science  of  chemistry  one 
of  its  most  able  investigators  and  teachers,  agriculture  an  exponent 
of  unusual  breadth  of  view,  and  the  scientific  world  in  general  a 
worker  conspicuous  for  his  tireless  energy  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  work  and  a  master  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  his  labor." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  probably  be  held  in 
Massachusetts  in  October,  1917.  An  invitation  was  received  to  hold 
the  sessions  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  a  one-day  program 
at  Amherst  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
A  vote  of  preference  was  given  for  this  procedure,  subject  to  altera- 
tions if  deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  President  K.  L. 
Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts,  as  president;  President  C.  A.  Lory, 
of  Colorado,  President  Brown  Ayres,  of  Tennessee,  Dean  J.  L.  Coul- 
ter, of  West  Virginia,  President  C.  A.  Duniway,  of  Wyoming,  and 
President  W.  B.  Bizzell,  of  Texas,  vice  presidents;  and  the  reelection 
of  the  previous  secretary-treasurer  and  bibliographer.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  various  committees  underwent  few  changes.  President 
R.  A.  Pearson,  of  Iowa,  succeeded  President  Ayres  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  Dean  E.  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  re- 
placed President  Howard  Edwards,  of  Rhode  Island,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  graduate  study. 

The  section  officers  included,  in  the  college  section.  President 
C.  C.  Thach,  of  Alabama,  chairman,  and  Dean  A.  F.  Woods,  of 
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Minnesota,  secretary;  in  the  station  section,  Dean  K.  S.  Shaw,  of 
Michigan,  chairman,  Dean  W.  M.  Jardine,  of  Kansas,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beal,  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  recording  secretary; 
in  the  extension  work  section,  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss,  of  Iowa,  chairman, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Titlow,  of  West  Virginia,  secretaiy,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith, 
of  the  States  Belations  Service,  recording  secretary ;  in  the  engineer- 
ing section.  President  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman, 
and  Dean  A.  A.  Potter,  of  Kansas,  secretary;  and  in  the  home 
economics  section,  Miss  Josephine  T.  Berry,  of  Minnesota,  chairman, 
and  Miss  Helen  Knowlton,  of  New  Hampshire,  secretary. 

The  1916  convention  was  thus  an  interesting  and  important  gather- 
ing, and  though  its  dominant  interests  were  not  directly  agricultural 
it  was  of  much  service  in  this  direction*  It  emphasized,  as  perhaps 
no  previous  meeting  has  done,  the  essential  solidarity  of  the  com- 
ponent institutions,  and  revealed  opportunities  still  existing  for  even 
more  complete  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
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AGEICTJLTTTSAL  CHEHISTBT— AOEOTECHNT. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  **  Tltamins.''— I,  Antineuritic  properties  of  the 
hydroxypyridines,  R.  R.  WnxiAics  {Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  25  {1916),  No.  S,  pp. 
4S7-445). — The  author  has  prepared  the  following  pyridine  derivatives  and 
tested  their  therapeutic  action  on  polyneuritic  pigeons  hy  intramuscular  in- 
jection of  doses  of  from  1  to  10  mg. :  Nicotinic,  clnchomeric,  quinollnic,  6- 
hydroxynicotlnlc  and  citrazlnic  acids,  a-hydroxypyrldine,  glutazln,  2-,  4-,  6-tri- 
hydroxypyrldlne  and  its  anhydrid,  and  2-,  3-,  4-trihydrozypyridlne  and  the  so- 
called  tetrahydroxypyridlne. 

Of  these  substances  definite  evidence  of  curative  power  was  noted  only  In 
the  case  of  a-hydrory-, .  2-,  4-,  6-trlhydroxy-,  and  2-,  S-,  4-trlhydroxM)yridlne. 
The  remainder  of  the  series  showed  no  effect  whatever,  although  it  is  deemed 
that  such  negative  evidence  In  the  case  of  any  hydroxy  derivatives  can  not  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.  It  was  noted  that  all  the  cures  obtained  were  of  those 
pigeons  which  were  treated  with  freshly  prepared  materials,  while  those 
treated  with  the  same  preparations  a  few  days  or  weeks  later  invariably  re- 
ceived no  benefit.  The  substances  were  evidently  changed  in  some  manner  so 
as  to  lose  their  curative  power,  although  no  deterioration  was  evident.  The 
existence  of  a  tautomerlsm  in  the  hydroxypyridines  suggested  Itself  as  being 
of  some  Interest  in  this  connection. 

Following  this  suggestion  it  was  found  that  a  granular  and  a  crystalline 
needle  form  of  a-hydroxypyrldine  could  be  prepared,  both  of  which  melted 
sharply  at  from  106  to  107'  C.  After  proper  purification  by  remeltlng,  keeping 
well  above  the  melting-point  temperature  for  some  time,  and  then  allowing  to 
cool  slowly,  the  mass  was  found  to  consist  largely  of  needles.  By  recrystalllza- 
tion  from  benzene  with  llgroln  It  was  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  the  needles 
free  from  any  granular  crystals.  On  allowing  the  solid  needle  form  to  stand 
for  a  few  days  in  an  open  vessel  or  cork-stoppered  bottle  it  was  observed  that 
the  crystals  had  undergone  a  change.  The  original  clear  and  sharply  defined 
needles  were  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  cleavage.  The  rate  of  the  change 
was  variable  but  apparently  depended  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  crystals.  Neither  of  these  forms  was  found  to  absorb 
appreciable  amounts  of  bromin  instantaneously  when  titrated  in  the  cold  with 
alcoholic  bromin,  so  that  neither  form  could  have  been  the  hydroxy  or  enol 
form.  On  dissolving  either  form  in  an  excess  of  alcoholic  NaOH  of  known 
strength  an  instantaneous  absorption  of  bromin  In  excess  of  that  required  by 
the  alkali  occurred. 

"  It  appears  that  there  exist  not  two  but  three  isomeric  forms  of  a-hydroxy- 
pyrldlne.  ...  By  simple  means  we  may  cause  any  desired  form  to  predomi- 
nate and  may  pass  through  the  cycle  repeatedly.  Each  exists  in  equilibrium 
with  at  least  one  other  In  relative  quantities  depending  on  conditions.  We  shall 
understand  their  relationships  fully  only  after  finding  a  method  for  determin- 
ing each  of  the  three  forms  quantitatively  nnder  varying  conditions.  At  pres- 
ent we  can  measure  only  the  amount  of  enoL** 
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The  results  from  tests  made  on  pigeons  with  tbese  forms  of  o-hydrozy- 
pyridlne  in  general  approximated  very  closely  those  obtained  with  hydrolysed 
extract  of  rice  polishings,  both  in  rapidity  and  completeness  of  action  of  the 
paralytic  symptoms.  Boiling  temperature  destroyed  the  coratiye  power  of  the 
needle  form,  and  in  solutions  more  than  five  or  six  days  old  it  was  no  longer 
detectable. 

The  granular  form  obtained  by  prolonged  standing  of  the  needles  was  tested 
on  a  number  of  birds  In  various  quantities  and  under  various  conditions,  bat 
in  no  case  was  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  benefit  "  This  absolute  lack 
of  curative  properties  is  strllcing  and  suggestive  If  the  isomeric  forms  exist 
in  equilibrium  and  there  is  fairly  rapid  transformation  in  any  direction,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  granular  form  would,  when  injected  into  the  body, 
rapidly  convert  Itself  into  the  curative  form  as  the  latter  was  remoyed  tmm. 
solution  by  absorption  in  the  tissues  or  fluids  requiring  it  That  such  is  not 
the  case  suggests  strongly  that  the  pathological  conditions  of  polyneuritis  are 
not  due  to  a  deficiency  of  a  substance  per  se,  but  to  a  lack  of  a  certain  type  of 
potential  energy  which  only  certain  substances  can  supply.  In  other  words 
...  it  is  the  potentiality  of  Isomeric  change  that  produces  the  desired  result. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  purln  and  pyrimidin 
derivatives,  some  of  which  Funk  [E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  868 ;  29,  p.  6G4]  has  reported 
to  be  partially  curative  for  polyneuritis  are  also  theoretically  capable  of  a 
similar  isomerism.  That  these  substances  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  endl- 
keto  tautomers  is  strongly  Indicated,  by  well-known  reactions  of  uric  acid  tor 
example.  The  existence  of  a  third  isomer  is  not  excluded  by  theoretical  con- 
siderations, but  lacks  the  support  of  any  considerable  experimental  evidence." 

It  is  indicated  that  the  antineuritic  properties  of  these  substances  "suggest 
that  an  isomerism  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  instability  of  vitamins 
in  foodstuffs,  and  that  the  antineuritic  property  may  be  inherent  in  the  poten- 
tiality of  this  type  of  isomerism.  We  may  not  conclude  that  vitamins  are 
necessarily  hydroxypyridines,  since  a  similar  isomerism  may  exist  in  substances 
containing  other  heterocyclic  nitrogenous  nuclei  which  are  known  to  occur 
widely  as  constituents  of  animal  tissue." 

Separation  and  hydrolysis  of  albuminous  substances  from  the  seeds  of 
Arachls  hsrpogsea,  I.  S.  Iaichnikov  (Jainschnikow)  {Iz  RezulH,  Veget,  Opytov 
Cab.  Rabot  {Rec,  Trav.  Lab.  Agron.),  9  (191S),  pp.  ^8-^85).— Proteins  from 
the  seeds  of  A.  hypogwa  were  extracted  by  means  of  water,  70  per  cent  alcoboU 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  and  a  0^  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxid.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  In  the  seeds  was  found  to  be  9.1 
per  cent,  of  which  as  much  as  8.74  per  cent  occurred  as  albuminous  substance, 
including  albumin,  glutin,  and  globulin.  Glutin  and  globulin  were  hydrolyzed 
with  the  subsequent  separation  of  histidin,  arginin,  and  lysin.  The  work  and 
the  methods  employed  are  described  in  detail. 

The  influence  of  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  salts  upon  the  rate  of  solution 
of  casein  by  sodium  hydroxid,  T.  B.  Robebtson  and  K.  Mitakb  {Jour.  Biol, 
Chem.,  25  U916),  No.  S^  pp.  351-^61)  i — ^Analytical  data  submitted  show  that 
"  the  presence  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  chlorids  in  the  sodium  hydroxid  solu- 
tions employed  as  solvent  .  .  .  decreases  the  rate  of  solution  of  casein  by  dUnte 
sodium  hydroxid.  The  retardation  increases  with  the  concentration  of  salt  em- 
ployed. The  alkaline  earth  chlorids  In  5/1,000-nonnal  concentration  retard 
the  rate  of  solution  of  casein  approximately  to  the  same  extent  as  100  times 
this  concentration  of  a  chlorid  of  an  alkali."  The  amount  of  casein  dissolved 
(X)  is  expressed  by  the  formula  X=KP^;  K  and  m  being  constants  and  t  ex- 
pressing the  time.  The  constants  depend  on  the  concentration  and  kind  of 
alkaline  solution  employed  as  solvent. 
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On  the  meehanlsm  of  oxidase  action^  G.  B.  Reed  {Bot,  Gax,,  $2  (1916),  No. 
I9  pp.  5S^4,  figs.  4). — ^In  connection  with  certain  experiments  the  author  has 
observed  that  different  samples  of  colloidal  platinum  and  silver  (prepared  by 
passing  a  direct  current  between  two  electrodes  of  the  metal  under  water) 
behaved  differently  toward  solutions  of  gum  guaiac.  The  guaiac  was  in  some 
cases  oxidized  directly,  while  in  others  only  after  the  addition  of  a  peroxid.  This 
phenomenon  suggested  that  samples  of  colloidal  metal  might  contain  difFerent 
proportions  of  oxygen,  and  further  that  the  amount  might  be  varied  by  suitable 
treatment.  The  following  experiments  which  prove  the  supposition  to  be  cor- 
rect are  reported: 

A  large  platinum  crucible  with  a  surface  of  about  160  sq.  cm.  (about  23.25 
sq.  in.)  was  platinized  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  making  it  a  cathode  in  a 
solution  containing  2  gm.  platinum  chlorid  and  0.16  gm.  lead  acetate  in  00  cc. 
water,  until  the  surface  was  uniformly  coated  with  a  black  deposit  of  colloidal 
metal.  It  was  then  subjected  te  active  hydrogen  by  making  it  a  cathode  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crucible  thus  treated  when  placed  in 
a  solution  of  gum  guaiac  free  from  peroxid  or  any  solution  of  potassium  lodid 
produced  no  oxidation.  After  subjecting  the  colloidal  metal  to  active  oxygen, 
however,  it  produced  rapid  oxidation  when  placed  in  either  of  these  solutions. 
Although  the  reaction  took  place  rapidly  it  was  observed  that  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  material  was  oxidized. 

To  determine  whether  only  sufficient  oxygen  for  a  limited  oxidation  was 
taken  up  by  the  platinum,  the  oxidation  of  formaldehyde  to  formic  acid,  which 
is  catalyzed  by  platinum  black  and  which  can  be  accurately  and  conveniently 
measured,  was  undertaken.  About  80  cc.  of  a  solution  containing  5/100-molar 
NaOH  and  approximately  8/10-molar  formaldehyde  was  placed  in  an  open 
beaker  in  a  water  bath  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  30^  G.  The 
platinum  crucible  was  freshly  platinized,  exposed  to  active  oxygen  for  five 
minutes,  and  after  being  thoroughly  washed  introduced  into  the  solution  of 
formaldehyde.  The  mixture  was  kept  thoroughly  stirred  throughout  the  ex- 
periment, and  at  frequent  intervals  2  cc.  portions  were  removed  and  titrated 
with  5/100-molar  hydrochloric  add.  The  amount  of  NaOH  neutralized  by  the 
formic  acid  generated  in  the  reaction  was  thus  obtained.  The  results  are  ex- 
pressed graphically  and  support  the  supposition  noted  above. 

Other  experiments  in  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  oxidation  of  formal- 
dehyde to  formic  acid  with  platinum  as  a  catalyst  are  reported.  The  results 
show  that  in  the  oxidation  of  formaldehyde  by  hydrogen  peroxid  in  the  presence 
of  platinum  black  the  platinum  combines  with  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen 
peroxid  as  it  combined  with  oxygen  when  subjected  to  anodic  oxidation.  This 
compound  of  platinum  then  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  formaldehyde,  producing 
formic  acid. 

From  the  results  in  general  it  may  be  concluded  that  "  when  colloidal  plati- 
num is  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroxid  and  an  oxldizable  sub- 
stance the  platinum  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  peroxid,  thereby  forming  a  more 
efficient  oxidizing  agent  than  the  original  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  catalytic  action 
of  the  platinum  in  this  case,  that  is  its  peroxidase  action,  therefore  depends 
upon  its  aptitude  for  forming  unstable  oxygen  compounds  when  it  is  in  contact 
with  hydrogen  peroxid." 

Similar  work  with  plant  material  is  in  progress. 

The  ferments  of  pineapple  juice,  H.  PouquA  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set. 
[Paris],  162  {1916),  No.  12,  pp.  455-455).— In  the  study  reported  the  pineapple 
juice  was  expressed  as  aseptically  as  possible,  received  in  sterile  flasks,  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  some  samples  under  anaerobic  and  others  under  aerobic 
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conditioiiB.    Wben  the  fermentatiea  was  complete  nutrient  edatin  was  Inocu- 
lated with  the  various  fermented  Juices. 

From  the  aerobic  fomentations  three  organisms,  which  have  been  designated 
OB  a,  h,  and  c,  were  isolated*  and  from  the  anaerobic  fermentation  the  organ- 
isms a  and  c  and  another  predominating  form  id).  In  further  ezperlmentB 
sterilized  pineapple  juice  was  inoculated  with  the  various  organisms  isolated, 
and  the  speed  and  character  of  the  fermentations  observed. 

The  cultural  and  morphological  characteristics  of  the  organism  d  are  de- 
scribed. Both  it  and  the  organism  5  belong  to  the  genus  Saccharomyces.  Hie 
organisms  a  and  c  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Mycoderma  and  the 
Torula. 

The  nature  of  the  acid-soluble  phosphorufi  of  senun,  I.  Qs^cnwau)  {J(mr, 
BioL  Chem.,  26  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  45i-^).— Bzperim^tal  data  submitted  indi- 
cate that  the  phosphorus  compounds  of  serum  consist  almost  exdusivdy  of 
phoq[>hollpins  and  inorganic  pho^hate.  The  presence  of  a  form  ^lidi  Is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids  but  is  not  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture  or 
molybdate  solution  was  also  indicated.  This  latter  does  not  dialyze  readily 
from  the  serum. 

Vactors  influencing:  the  lime  and  macrnesia  req[nirement8  of  soils.  A 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  immediate  Ume  requirements,  W.  H. 
MacIntibe  {Tennessee  Sta.  BiU.  115  {1916),  pp.  5-48,  figs.  2).— A  restatement 
and  discussion  of  some  of  the  data  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  815), 
with  the  addition  of  new  material. 

Analytical  results  secured  in  the  determination  of  residual  carbonates  demon- 
strate  the  existence  of  a  long-continued  reaction  between  soils  and  carbonates. 
Such  data  emphasize  the  necessity  of  defining  more  specifically  the  tarm  **  lime 
requirement,"  and  appear  to  necessitate  a  differentiation  between  temporary 
or  immediate  lime  requirement  and  the  continued  propensity  ot  a  soil  to  decom- 
pose calcium  carbonate  when  it  continues  in  contact  with  excess  carbonates. 
Whether  the  lime  requirement  of  a  soil  should  be  considered  as  its  ma-rfmnm 
coefficient  of  calcium  carbonate  decomposition  under  laboratory  conditions  in  a 
given  time,  or  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  amount  of  lime  essential 
to  maximum  crop  response  for  a  definite  period  after  treatment  is  an  undecided 
question.  *'  The  feasible  procedure  would  be  to  determine  a  method  which  would 
affect  the  maximum  decomposition  of  GaGOt  by  its  contact  with  the  acid-reacting 
soil  constituents  under  well-controlled  lal>oratory  conditions,  and  then,  if  possi- 
ble, to  establish  a  relationship  between  this  maximum  decomposition  and 
practice." 

Results  from  laboratory  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  earth  carbonates 
by  sterile  alkaline  soils  agree  with  the  observations  of  Morse  and  Curry  (£2.  S. 
R.,  21,  p.  713).  Silicic  add  was  found  to  be  a  considerably  stronger  add  in  its 
action  on  carbonates  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  "  Where  lime  is  added  in 
amounts  sufficient  both  to  meet  lime  requirements  and  to  insure  an  excess  of 
carbonate,  which  would  be  the  more  subject  to  action  of  carbonated  water,  any 
caldum  silicate  resulting  from  treatment  would  probably  remain  largely  as 
such.  However,  in  presence  of  carbonated  water  the  lime-silica  reaction  is 
readily  reversed."  Further  observations  show  that  the  reaction  betwe^i  mag- 
nesium carbonate  and  silica  and  siliceous  compounds  is  more  extensive  than  tliat 
between  these  substances  and  caldum  carbonate.  The  reversal  of  the  magnesia- 
silica  reaction  through  hydrolysis  in  the  presence  of  carl>on  dioxid  in  solution 
was  found  to  be  correspondingly  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  lime-silica  com- 
pounds. 

Further  data  presented  demonstrate  "that  after  the  elimination  of  biological 
influences  and  the  removal  of  organic  and  inorganic  colloidal  matter,  we  secure 
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a  continued  decomposition  of  earthy  carbonates  by  alkaline  soils  under  moist 
contact  conditions  at  normal  temperatures.  This  decomposition  is  shown  to  be 
very  appreciable  in  the  absence  of  any  hydrated  silicates." 

The  reaction  of  soil  and  calcium  carbonate  thrown  out  of  carbonated  water 
solution  by  agitation  and  suction  and  the  effect  of  the  period  of  contact  of  soil 
and  GaHs(COt)s  solution  before  evaporation  was  also  studied.  The  data  ob- 
tained demonstrate  that  a  great  difference  in  time  of  contact  in  the  laboratory 
affects  in  some  degree  the  extent  of  the  reaction  between  the  carbonate  and  the 
sous. 

It  is  indicated  that  "  MgCO»  will  satisfy  a  soil's  requirement  for  lime,  but  that 
the  satisfying  of  a  soil's  requirement  for  lime  by  long  continued  contact  with 
CaCOt  does  not  inhibit  the  excessive  decomposition  of  added  MgCOt  under 
laboratory  treatment  Not  only  is  this  true  of  normal  calcareous  soils,  but  it  is 
also  true  of  soils  which  have  been  ignited  with  an  excess  of  GaCOi.*' 

"  The  combined  presence  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium  carbonates  is  not 
iiecessarily  inhibitory  of  the  decomposition  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
magnesium." 

A  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  inmiediate  lime  requirement  of 
soils,  in  which  a  suitable  sample  of  soil  is  evaporated  with  calcium  carbonate 
solution  and  the  excess  carbon  dioxid  then  determined  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  808),  is  described  in  detail,  together 
with  the  procedure  for  preparing  the  calcium  carbonate  stock  solution  and  a 
pressure  container  for  the  same.  A  convenient  form  of  carbon  dioxid  generator 
is  also  described. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  method  with  the  procedure  of  Hutchinson 
and  MacLennan  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  609),  it  is  indicated  that  "not  only  does  the 
Hutchinson-MacLennan  method  fall  to  produce  the  decompositions  equivalent  to 
those  effected  by  the  Veitch  [B.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  418]  or  the  proposed  method,  but 
the  carbonated  water  solvent  depresses  the  reaction  and  gives  less  carbonate 
decomposition  than  is  effected  by  agitation  with  GaCOt  In  GOrfree  water  for  the 
same  period  at  room  temperature." 

It  is  deemed  that  the  conditions  of  the  procedure  described  effect  the  com- 
plete satisfying  of  the  temporary  lime  requirement  of  soils,  and  it  is  intended 
to  supply  a  simple  means  which  will  permit  the  satisfying  of  the  maximum  im- 
mediate lime  requirement  of  acid  silicates  and  silicic  acid,  the  principal  causes 
of  lime  requirement  in  rock-derived  soils. 

The  relation  between  laboratory  and  field  lime  requirements  and  the  occur- 
rence of  soil  acidity  in  field  and  laboratory  experiments  are  briefly  described. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  immediate  lime  requirements  of 
soils,  W.  H.  MacIntdb  (Jour.  Indu9,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  7  {1915),  No.  10,  pp. 
864-867,  flgi.  2). — ^The  method  described,  together  with  the  procedure  for  pre- 
paring and  standardizing  the  calcium  carbonate  solution,  a  pressure  container 
for  the  same,  and  a  modified  form  of  carbon  dioxid  generator  are  noted  above. 

Lime  and  magnesia  in  New  Zealand  soils,  B.  G.  Aston  (Jour.  Agr.  [New 
Zeal.],  12  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  ^7-^^).— Analyses  of  866  samples  of  New  Zealand 
soil  showing  the  calcium  and  magnesium  oxid  contents  as  extracted  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  by  1  per  cent  citric  acid  are  reported,  the  results  of  which  in- 
dicate that  the  lime  content  of  these  soils  is  relatively  low.  "  When  soils  which 
are  known  to  be  sterile  owing  to  the  excess  of  magnesia,  when  the  magnesia  is 
present  in  quantities  ten  times  as  great  as  the  lime,  both  weak  and  strong 
solvents  indicate  that  the  magnesia  is  in  excess.  .  .  . 

"Soil  which  will  grow  forest,  although  showing  a  greater  amount  of  mag- 
nesia than  lime  by  the  hydrochloric-acid  method,  shows  a  greater  amount  of 
lime  than  magnesia  by  the  1  per  cent  citric-acid  method  of  extraction,  whereas 
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the  soil  which  will  only  grow  scmb  shows  more  magnesia  than  lime  by  both 
methods,  as,  similarly,  does  the  soil  which  will  not  grow  anything."  It  Is 
indicated  that  "  it  may  be  ultimately  foand  .  .  .  that  the  1  per  cent  dtrlc-add 
method  .  .  .  may  prove  a  means  of  diagnosing  an  injurious  excess  of  mag- 
nesia in  soils." 

A  rapid  method  for  the  estimation  of  caldnm  oxid  in  peat  soils,  R.  A. 
QoBTNEB  {Soil  6ci,,  1  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  50S^08). — ^In  connection  with  some 
work  on  peat  soils  at  the  Minnesota  EiXperiment  Station  the  author  devised 
the  following  procedure  for  the  determination  of  calcium  in  peat : 

Five  gm.  of  peat  is  incinerated  in  a  quartz  dish,  the  ash  digested  with  aqua 
regia,  evaporated  to  dryness  to  dehydrate  the  silica,  the  residue  taken  up  with 
dilute  acid,  filtered  into  a  500  cc  fiask,  and  made  to  volume.  To  100  cc.  of 
this  solution  enough  ammonia  is  added  to  make  the  liquid  smell  strongly 
and  to  precipitate  the  iron  and  aluminum.  The  liquid  is  brought  to  a  boU, 
and  while  boiling  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  is  added. 
The  calcium  oxalate  la  thus  precipitated  over  the  surface  of  the  iron  hydroxid, 
making  the  latter  more  or  lees  granular,  and  greatly  aiding  filtration  and 
washing.  The  boiling  is  cautiously  continued  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  cool. 

After  at  least  three  hours,  or  preferably  overnight,  the  solution  is  filtered 
and  well  washed  with  warm  water.  When  the  precipitate  is  completely 
washed,  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  made  is  placed  under  the 
funnel,  a  hole  punched  in  the  filter  paper,  and  the  precipitate  washed  Into 
the  beaker  with  a  stream  of  warm  water.  The  filter  is  then  well  washed 
with  a  hot  1.5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  solution,  10  cc.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  la  added  to  the  washings,  the  solution  brought  nearly  to  a  boil, 
and  the  oxalate  titrated  with  a  standard  potassium  permanganate  solution 
of  such  strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  0.001  gm.  of 
calcium  oxld. 

Analytical  data  submitted  Indicate  the  accuracy  of  the  procedure.  The 
method  is  not  applicable  to  mineral  soils,  the  results  being  consistently  high. 

A  rapid  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  powders,  S.  B.  Phuxxps 
(Analyst,  41  (1916),  No.  482,  pp.  122,  12S,  fig.  1).— The  author  describes  a  spe- 
cially devised  apparatus  for  use  In  the  estimation  of  fat  in  powders,  using 
trlchlorethylene  as  a  solvent  The  method  Is  similar  in  principle  to  the  pro- 
cedure described  by  Neumann  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  507)  and  is  claimed  to  yield  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  determination  of  sucrose  in  cane  products  by  direct  polarization, 
using  a  new  method  for  the  destruction  of  the  reducing  sugars,  G.  Mxtujcr 
(Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.,  18  (1916),  No.  210,  pp.  274,  215). — ^For  the  destruction  of 
redudng  sugars  in  the  determination  of  sucrose  in  cane  products  by  direct 
polarization  the  author  describes  the  following  procedure: 

A  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  26  gm.  of  Rochelle  salt  and  82  gm.  of 
sodium  hydroxid  in  400  cc.  of  distilled  water.  To  this,  after  heating  slightly  to 
effect  solution,  is  added  11  gm.  of  bismuth  subnltrate,  heating  being  continued 
to  dissolve  the  salt,  after  which  the  solution  is  cooled,  made  up  to  500  cc, 
mixed,  and  filtered. 

To  use  this  reagent  for  the  destruction  of  redudng  sugars  in  the  case  of  a 
cane  molasses  20  gm.  is  diluted  with  40  cc  of  boiling  water,  10  cc.  portions  of 
this  dilution  being  poured  on  the  weighed  sample  at  a  time,  or  50  cc  of  a 
solution  containing  20  gm.  of  the  molasses  may  be  used.  The  liquid  is  placed 
in  a  300  cc.  flask,  15  cc  of  the  bismuth  reagent  added,  and  the  mixture  heated 
in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  15  minutes.  The  liquid  Is  then  cooled,  150  cc  of 
cold  water  and  the  equivalent  of  00  cc  of  basic  lead  acetate  of  the  density  of 
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36**  B.  added,  the  volume  made  up  to  800  cc.,  and  the  liquid  mixed  and  filtered. 
It  is  now  polarized  by  Introducing  100  cc.  Into  a  100-UO  cc.  flask,  adding  5  cc. 
of  acetic  acid  and  sufRcient  water  to  reach  the  upper  mark,  treating  with  2  gm. 
of  special  dry  decolorizing  carbon,  mixing,  and  filtering,  the  observation  being 
made  in  the  400  mm.  tube. 

It  is  Indicated  that  the  method  Is  simple,  rapid,  and  certain.  "It  is  .  .  . 
applicable  to  all  cane-sugar  factory  products,  but  not  to  special  products  such 
as  those  of  the  beet-sugar  factory  containing  glutamic  and  aspartic  substances, 
the  optical  activity  of  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  bismuth  reagent" 

The  determination  of  essences  in  liqueurs,  X.  Rocques  {Ann.  Falsif.,  9 
{1916),  Vo.  90-91,  pp.  127-1S4) r-Theee  pages  report  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  methods  for  the  determination  of  volatile  oils 
in  liqueurs,  necessitated  by  the  recent  legislation  in  France  which  ruled  that 
not  more  than  0.5  gm.  of  oil  be  used  In  1  liter  of  liqueur. 

The  volumetric  method  of  Bonnet  and  the  gravimetric  method  of  Muttelet, 
both  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  Ill),  are  recommended  as  being  satis- 
factory for  the  control  of  the  purity  of  these  products.  The  methods  ar^ 
described  in  detail  and  comparative  analytical  data  submitted. 

Manual  for  the  essence  industry,  B.  Waltkb  {New  York:  John  WUey  d  Som. 
Inc.,  1916,  pp.  Ill -\-427,  figs.  57). — ^This  volume  describes  the  most  modern 
methods  for  preparing  all  kinds  of  essences  for  liquors,  brandies,  liqueurs,  and 
all  alcoholic  drinks,  fruit  Juices,  fruit  wines,  and  mineral  waters,  together  with 
many  other  valuable  formulas.  Other  topics  considered  are  the  taste  and  the 
transfer  of  fiavor  to  foods  and  beverages ;  the  raw  materials  yielding  the  differ- 
ent tastes;  confectionery,  bakery,  and  culinary  essences;  coloring  matters  for 
foods  and  drinks;  and  cosmetic  essences  (perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soap  per- 
fumes). A  chapter  on  laboratory  practice,  consisting  of  general  manufacturing 
and  analytical  methods,  is  included,  and  a  complete  subject  index  is  appended. 

Canninflr  in  glass  by  the  cold  pack  method,  Bab  Bell  and  Addie  D.  Root 
(Univ.  MUsouri  Col.  Agr.  East.  Berv.  Ore.  9  {1916),  pp.  12,  figs,  tf).— This  circu- 
lar briefly  discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  heads:  Why  fruits  and 
vegetables  spoil;  types  of  canners  which  may  be  used;  and  jars,  tops,  and 
rubbers.  Directions  for  canning  various  fruits  and  vegetables  are  outlined  in 
detalL 

Some  possibilities  for  the  utilization  of  low-grade  and  surplus  fruit,  J.  S. 
Caldwell  {Washington  8ta.  Popular  Bui.  tO%  {1916),  pp.  i). — This  briefly  sum- 
marizes the  material  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  85,  p.  418). 

Singrle-variety  ciders  and  perry,  1013-14,  B.  T.  P.  Babkeb  and  O.  Grove 
{Vniv.  Bristol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Research  Sta.,  19H,  pp-  ii-£i).— These 
pages  record  analytical  data  on  a  number  of  single-variety  ciders  and  a  perry 
made  from  fruit  collected  during  the  season  of  1913,  together  with  remarks  on 
the  general  character  of  the  products.  The  analytical  data  include  specific 
gravity,  malic  acid  and  tannin  content,  weight  of  fruit,  yield  of  juice,  and 
variations  in  the  specific  gravity  after  fermentation  and  bottling. 

The  treatment  of  cider  sickness,  O.  Qbovb  {XJnAv.  Bristol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and 
Hort.  Research  8ta.,  19H,  pp.  2»-«-*).— Experimental  data  have  demonstrated 
that  cider  sickness  can  be  remedied  or  prevented  by  either  of  the  following 
methods:  (1)  Increasing  the  acidity,  either  by  mixing  a  cider  of  low  acidity 
with  one  which  is  naturally  high  or  by  adding  a  sufficient  amount  of  tartaric 
add,  equivalent  to  about  0.5  per  cent  malic  acid ;  or  (2)  the  use  of  brewer's  or 
compressed  yeast  Increasing  the  acidity  has  yielded  the  most  desirable 
results. 

The  use  of  sulphur  dloxid  and  aeration  yielded  negative  results. 
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The  relative  value  of  cane  and  beet  encar  for  fermentation  puposes,  a 
Gbovx  iUniv.  BrUtol,  Ann.  Bpt.  Affr.  and  Hort.  Beseoreh  Bta.,  1914,  PP.  92,  9S).— 
In  fermentation  tests  beet  sugar  was  found  to  yidd  better  results  than  cane 
sugar. 

**  Leaving  out  of  consideration  that  most  of  the  sanqiles  sweetened  with  cane 
sugar  did  not  keep,  but  were  attacked  by  a  bacterial  disease,  whereas  all  the 
beet-sugar  samples  remained  in  good  condition,  the  flavor  of  the  cane-sugar 
samples  was  in  all  cases  inferior.  .  .  .  That  is,  the  peculiar  taste  of  cane 
sugar  was  easily  detected,  whereas  the  beet  sugar  did  not  give  any  new  flavor 
to  the  cider,  but  simply  acted  as  a  neutral  sweetener,  which,  of  course,  is 
preferable.  This  result,  being  somewhat  contrary  to  previously  accepted  views, 
.  .  .  needs  further  confirmation  by  fresh  eiperiments  before  much  importance 
can  be  attached  to  iV* 

The  fermentation  of  cane  molasses;  comiMwition  of  mm,  Katseb  {Ann. 
¥al9iU  9  {1916),  No,  90-91,  pp.  i2i-i27).— This  article  indicates  the  importance 
of  the  apparatus  and  method  used  in  the  distillation  of  rum  as  affecting  its 
quality,  and  submits  analytical  data  of  a  number  of  samples  of  rum  fermented 
under  varying  degrees  of  acidity,  with  the  use  of  S  per  cent  ammonium  fluorid, 
in  the  presence  of  both  an  abundant  and  a  limited  supply  of  air,  and  witb 
various  yeasts. 

On  the  transformation  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  during  the  forced 
curing  of  tobacco,  L.  Bebnabdini  {Ann.  R.  Bcuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser..  It 
{1914),  PP-  S47-3S9). — It  was  found  that  in  the  forced  curing  of  tobacco  there  is 
no  appreciable  destruction  of  prote;^!  substances,  nlcotin,  or  ammonia.  There 
is,  however,  a  loss  of  total  soluble  nitrogen  which  is  apparently  due  to  a  loss  of 
amino  acids.  An  oxidation  which  converts  a  part  of  the  insoluble  nitn^enons 
substance  to  a  soluble  form  is  also  apparent,  and  may  in  some  degree  account 
for  the  loss  noted. 

It  is  indicated  that,  while  the  results  submitted  do  not  ezdude  the  fermenta- 
tion theory  of  tobacco  curing,  it  appears  that  the  process  is  nevertheless  to  t 
large  extent  purely  chemical. 

Note  on  the  detection  of  faulty  sizincr  in  high-grade  papers,  O.  F.  Samicr 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  {1916),  No.  5,  p.  476). 

METEOEOLOGT. 

Meteorology  in  relation  to  agriculture  in  Canada,  R.  W.  Stupabt  and  R.  W. 
Mills  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Roine'\,  Intemat.  Rev.  Sci.  and  Pract.  Agr.,  7 
{1916),  No.  2,  pp.  i77-17P).— This  article  explains  briefly  what  the  Meteoro- 
logical Service  of  Canada  is  now  doing  and  plans  to  do  along  this  line,  contain- 
ing practically  the  same  Information  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R., 
85,  p.  16). 

Heteorological  observations,  F.  Ebedul  {Agr.  Colon.  [Italy],  10  {1916),  I, 
N08.  1-2,  pp.  35^79,  pU.  6,  flg9.  17;  S,  pp.  lSl-150,  pU.  4.  fi09.  IS:  4^  pp.  190-222, 
pU.  4,  figs.  12;  5,  pp.  299-266,  pU.  S,  flgM.  10;  6,  pp.  909-^22,  pi.  1,  fig*.  6;  II, 
No.  7,  pp.  245-280,  pU.  2,  figs.  10). — ^This  article  describes  the  construction.  In- 
stallation, ^d  operation  of  meteorological  Instruments  suitable  for  observa- 
tions in  the  Italian  colonial  possessions. 

The  frequency  of  low  temperieitures  at  Vercelli  (Italy)  and  its  eflPect  on 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  B.  Mabcabelli  {Qior.  Riticolt.,  S  {1915),  No.  22,  pp. 
955-960,  fig.  1;  aht.  in  Intemat.  Intt.  Agr.  [Rome],  Intemat.  Rev.  SoL  and 
Pract.  Agr.,  7  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  192, 193). — It  was  found  that  the  minimum  tem- 
perature limits  are  of  great  Importance  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  rice, 
this  minimum  limit  being  from  46  to  50*  F.    The  maximum  rate  of  growth  was 
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found  to  be  associated  with  a  high  mininnun  temperature,  accompanied  by  warm, 
short  nights.  The  highest  minlmam  temperatures  occur  in  Italy  in  July  and  the 
first  week  in  August,  when  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  relatively  high  and  the  days 
long  and  very  warm.  Low  temperatures  during  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first 
of  September  occurring  at  the  important  and  tender  stages  of  heading,  inflores- 
cence, and  formation  of  grain  caused  considerable  damage  to  rice  in  1915. 

Night  frost  in  the  East  Indies,  W.  Van  Bemmelsn  (Tijdschr.  Nijv.  Landh. 
Nederland.  Indi^,  92  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  126-181)  .--The  conditions  under  which 
these  frosts  occur  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  weather  of  Scotland  in  1915,  A.  Watt  (TranM.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oo. 
Scot.,  5,  ser,,  28  (1916),  pp.  242-256). — ^The  weather  conditions  for  each  month 
are  summarized  and  much  detailed  data  for  rainfall  at  various  places  in  Scot- 
land are  given. 

It  Is  stated  that  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  western  and  most  southern 
districts  there  was  a  well-defined  shortage  of  rainfall,  and  toward  the  northwest 
the  shortage  was  of  a  most  decided  character.  "  In  West  Inverness-shire  the 
year  was  the  driest  on  record.  At  Fort  William  the  rainfall  was  30  per  cent 
below  the  normal,  and  three-fifths  of  it  was  accounted  for  before  the  end  of 
April ;  every  month  from  May  onward  had  a  shortage ;  and  May,  June,  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November  had  each  less  than  half  the  average  amount  of  rain. 
Outside  the  northwestern  area  the  extreme  southwest  appears  to  have  been  the 
region  most  notable  for  the  persistence  of  dry  periods. 

"  The  severe  frost  of  November  seriously  interfered  with  agricultural  opera- 
tions." 

[The  climate  of  Pavlovsk],  A.  V.  ShipchinskSE  (A.  Shipghinski)  (Zap. 
Sel8k,  Khoz.  In$t.  Imp.  Petra  I  (Mem.  Inst.  Agron,  Emp.  Pierre  /),  1  (1916), 
pp.  52-69).— This  is  a  summary  of  ten  years'  observations  (1897-1904  and 
1911-1913).  The  average  annual  temperature  was  6.9**  O.  (44.4''  F.),  the  pre- 
cipitation 500.3  mm.  (19.7  in.).    The  prevailing  wind  was  southeast 
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Michigan's  shifting  sands:  Their  control  and  better  ntillsation,  F.  EL 
Santobd  (Michigan  Bta.  Spec.  Bid.  79  (1916),  pp.  SI,  figs.  2$).— This  bulletin 
deals  with  the  control  and  better  utilization  of  about  534,000  acres  of  dune- 
formed  land  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  Michigan. 

"The  sand  dunes  in  Michigan  are  found  in  four  belts  on  the  shores  of  the 
three  greater  lakes.  These  b^ts  are  the  Superior  Belt,  the  line  of  dunes  found 
on  the  Superior  shore  of  the  Upper  Peninsula;  the  South  Shore  Belt,  the  belt 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  Upper  Peninsular ;  the  West  Shore  Belt,  that  formed 
by  the  winds  and  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula ;  and  the  fourth,  the  East  Shore  Belt,  that  washed  by  the  waters  of 
•Lake  Huron.    (Geologically  the  sand  dunes  are  young." 

It  Is  concluded  that  "sand  along  the  Michigan  shores  can  be  controlled  if 
proper  methods  are  applied.  Oertain  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  In 
establishing  a  '  crust '  in  which  other  forms  of  tree  growth  must  be  planted  to 
insure  permanent  forest  cover.  By  waiting  for  planted  belts  to  grow  into  high 
shelters,  certain  adjacent  belts  in  the  lee  may  be  iftilized  by  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain forest  crops,  or  orchards,  but  never  by  annual  crops. 

'*  Studies  of  planting  done  from  10  to  20  years  ago  point  out  the  Imperative 
need  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  solid  cover  on  the  windward  slopes  of  all 
blows.  Planting  must  begin  on  the  windward  side  of  a  blow  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  facing  of  low  forms  that  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  rough  treat- 
ment to  which  they  will  be  subjected.    In  all  dune  formations  where  t|ie  sand  is 
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cast  up  by  water  a  control  shelter  of  hardy  shrubs  must  be  set  as  close  as  posSl- 
ble  to  the  winter  line  of  high  water  and  ice.  An  artificial  barrier  of  drift  mate- 
rial and  wood  forms  a  splendid  protection  and  justifies  considerable  expeoae  lo 
establish  it.  .  .  . 

"  There  are  two  general  plans  of  (^>eration  in  the  work  of  sand  controL  llie 
'shelter  belt'  or  'barrier'  system  Is  suitable  to  private  owners.  It  may  be  so  maxk- 
aged  as  to  enable  the  man  of  limited  means  to  do  systematically  a  portion  of  the 
work  each  year  until  the  whole  blow  area  is  under  permanent  forest  cover.  The 
'  entire  cover '  system  calls  for  heavy  expenditure  In  labor  and  materials  but 
has  as  its  aim  the  completion  of  U)e  work  ov^  the  whole  area  in  a  single  season.** 

Contribution  to  the  knowled^  of  the  weatherinir  of  podsol  soils  of  middle 
Korrland,  O.  Tamm  (Bui,  Geol.  Inst.  Univ,  Vpsaia,  13  {1914-15),  I,  pp.  189-^4, 
flg%.  2;  ab9,  in  Chem,  Ah$,f  10  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  1243, 1244)- — Studies  of  samples 
of  eight  profiles  of  podzol  soils  in  middle  Norrland,  Sweden,  are  reported. 

The  chemical  composition  of  unweathered  soils  in  the  region,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  clay,  appeared  to  be  very  uniform.  The  chemical  and  min- 
eralogical  compositions  of  soil  layers  weathered  by  raw  humus  adds  (blei- 
cherde)  were  very  uniform.  The  chemical  processes  Involved  in  raw  humus 
weathering  of  soils  were  found  to  consist  of  decomposition  rather  than  trans- 
formation of  the  minerals.  Apatite  and  dark  colored  minerals,  such  as  biotite 
and  hornblende,  were  the  most  easily  soluble.  On  the  other  hand,  feldspars 
were  relatively  little  attacked.  A  marked  formation  of  kaolin  was  not  observed 
in  cases  where  the  feldspars  had  been  relatively  much  attacked.  An  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  change  in  the  original  materials  brought  about  by  the  forma- 
tion of  blelcherde  showed  that  approximately  7.5  per  coit  of  the  bases  In 
percentage  of  original  material  were  dissolved. 

A  list  of  11  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  Is  appended. 

Some  problems  of  the  study  of  forest  soils,  G.  A.  R.  Bobohefani  {Intemat 
Mitt.  Bodenk.,  5  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  225-^31,  fig.  J).— This  is  a  critical  review 
of  the  question  of  forest  soils,  with  particular  reference  to  the  useful  adapta- 
tion of  tree  kinds  to  different  soils  and  the  function  of  the  covering  of  forest 
litter  in  the  maintenance  of  forest  soils.  A  list  of  references  to  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Chemical  and  biologrical  notes  on  cherry  orchard  soils^  A.  Har\'ey  and  G.  H. 
HooFEB  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  9er.,  57  {1915),  No.  1484,  pp.  308,  309:  ahs.  in  Intemat. 
iMt  Affr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No.  8,  p. 
1067;  Chem.  Ahs.,  10  {1916),  No  9,  p.  IIB^S).— Chemical  and  mechanical  analyses 
of  several  samples  of  orchard  soils  to  determine  whether  the  yield  of  cherries 
is  a  question  of  chemical  and  mechanical  composition  or  one  of  pollination  are 
reported,  the  results  of  which  are  taken  to  indicate  "  that  very  little  value  can 
be  assigned  to  figures  obtained  either  in  the  chemical  or  mechanical  analy- 
sis. .  .  . 

"  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  observations  on  the  growth  and  cropping 
capacity  of  the  cherry  trees  compared  with  the  analysis  of  the  soils  would  seem 
to  be  that  favorable  soil  influences  the  actual  growth  of  the  tree,  but  not 
necessarily  its  fruiting  capacity.  The  cherry  being  by  nature  a  free  flowering 
tree,  if  year  by  year  it  does  not  crop  the  fault  is  probably  the  lack  of  suitable 
cross-pollination  rather  than  some  fault  in  the  soil." 

Investigations  on  tobacco  soils,  B.  T.  P.  Babkeb  {Joar,  Bath  and  West  and 
South  Counties  8oo.,  5.  ser.,  9  {1914-15),  pp.  i«9-i51).— Analyses  of  a  series  of 
samples  of  American  and  African  tobacco  soils  are  reported. 

"The  American  soils  as  a  group  may  be  described  as  very  coarse-grained 
sandy  soils  of  feeble  water-holding  capacity  and  poor  in  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food.  .  •  .    The  African  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sands^  soils  of  good 
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water-holding  capacity  (on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  organic  matter) 
and  well  supplied  with  all  the  elements  of  plant  food.  .  .  .  Ck>mpared  with 
the  American  soils,  the  African  soils  (1)  are  much  darker  in  color,  (2)  contain 
much  more  organic  matter  (humus)  and  nitrogen,  (8)  contain  more  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  (4)  contain  rather  more  of  the  finer  grades  of  soil  parti- 
cles. It  appears  probable  that  these  American  and  African  samples  differ  essen- 
tially in  that  in  the  one  case  the  plant  food  (especially  the  nitrogen)  must  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  readily  available  artificial  manures  while  in  the  other 
it  can  be  obtained,  in  somewhat  different  form,  from  the  natural  reserves  of 
the  soil.  Therefore,  even  if  the  possible  effect  of  differing  climates  and  rainfall 
is  set  aside,  there  are  many  points  of  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  soils, 
any  one  of  which  may  have  an  important  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  crop." 

Bed  soil,  P.  y.  De  Regnt  (ItUemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Bome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  InteL 
and  Plant  DUeaseB,  6  (1915) ,  No.  9,  pp.  11S3-11S8) .—The  author  reviews  work 
by  himself  and  others  bearing  on  the  subject  and  reports  analyses  of  Karstian 
red  soils  from  various  localities. 

It  is  concluded  **  that  there  are  similar  but  not  identical  types  of  red  soil  and 
that  they  may  have  various  origins;  in  nature  the  same  effect  is  not  always 
produced  by  the  same  cause.  There  are,  therefore,  red  soils  of  different  compo- 
sitions, more  or  less  ferruginous,  or  calcareous,  or  rich  in  alumina,  produced 
either  by  direct  or  by  indirect  weathering  of  the  limestone  or  by  solian  action. 
.  .  .  Red  soils,  at  least  In  their  most  typical  manifestations,  must  be  considered 
as  of  a  prevailingly  colloidal  type  of  formation.** 

Analyses  of  soils  of  Stewart  County,  W.  A.  Wobshaic,  Jr.,  L.  M.  Oabteb, 
D.  D.  Long,  and  M.  W.  Lowbt  (Bid.  Oa.  State  Col.  Agr.,  No.  99  {1915),  pp. 
59,  figs.  4). — ^This  bulletin  reports  general  soil  survey  data  of  the  county,  much 
of  which  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  120), 
and  contains  chemical  analyses  of  each  soil  type  mapped,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  average  of  analyses  for  each  type.  "  Taking  the  average  of  all  the 
soils  of  the  county,  the  analyses  show  the  plant  food  content  to  be  as  follows : 
Nitrogen  0.025,  phosphoric  acid  0.045,  and  potash  0.508  per  cent."  These  results 
are  taken  to  indicate  that  nitrogen  is  the  limiting  factor  of  crop  production  in 
the  county. 

Notes  on  some  west  country  soils,  G.  T.  Gikinohak  {Jour.  Bath  and  West 
and  South.  Counties  Soc,  5.  «er.,  9  (1914-15) ,  pp.  51-61).— The  author  discusses 
the  physical  properties  and  formation  of  soils  and  describes  the  soils,  especially 
of  Gloucestershire,  Somerset,  and  Wiltshire,  England,  with  reference  to  their 
relationship  to  the  geological  strata  underlying  them. 

A  new  method  for  mechanical  soil  analysis,  S.  OntN  {Jntemat.  Mitt. 
Bodenk.,  5  (1915),  No.  4,  pp.  257-Sll,  figs.  15;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  28 
(1915),  No.  77,  Referatentea,  pp.  486,  487),— A  method  is  described  which  is 
based  on  the  rate  of  sedimentation  of  the  particles  of  a  water  suspension  of 
sou  as  measured  by  the  rate  of  the  Increase  in  weight  of  the  settled  matter. 
Preliminary  experiments  with  the  method  are  also  reported.  It  is  thought  that 
this  method  may  be  useful  in  analysis  of  soils  with  slight  variations  in  the 
size  of  particles  of  different  strata  or  for  saving  time  in  the  ordinary  analysis. 
The  apparatus  used  is  also  described  and  illustrated. 

Judging  soils  on  the  basis  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  and  process  of 
exchange  of  bases,  A.  A.  J.  von  Sigmond  (Intemat.  Mitt.  Bodenk.,  5  (1925),  No. 
S,  pp.  165-224,  flg9.  2;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  10  (1916),  No.  1,  p.  80).— It  was 
found  that  detailed  chemical  analyses  of  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  of  soils  gave 
characteristic  comparative  values  as  to  the  soil-forming  factors  which  could 
not  be  obtained  by  lump  analyses. 
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It  is  thought  that  instmctlve  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  process 
of  base  exchange  in  soils  regarding  soil-forming  factors  and  also  the  pfayslcBl 
and  chemical  soil  properties. 

The  cause  and  nature  of  soil  additj  with  special  regard  to  colloids  and 
adsorption,  E.  Tbuog  {Jour,  Phys.  Chem.,  20  {1916),  No,  «,  pp.  4S7-4S4;  ab*,  is 
Chem,  Ab»,y  10  {1916),  No.  18,  p.  tS81).— This  is  a  review  of  a  large  amount  of 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject  and  a  general  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
laboratory  research  work  on  the  subject  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  existence  of  selective  adsorption  of  ions  from  the  com- 
mon alkali  and  alkaline  earth  salts  is  questionable.  '*  The  phenomenon  observed  in 
acid  soils  and  often  designated  as  selective  adsorption  of  ions  is  of  an  entirdy 
higher  order  in  extent,  and  comparable  in  ev^y  way  to  chemical  reactions  be- 
tween acids,  bases,  etc.  ...  It  is  shown  that,  when  the  conditions  are  properly 
controlled,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  reactions  due  to  soil  acidity  take 
place  according  to  chemical  equivalence  and  exhibit  all  the  properties  of  true 
chemical  reactions. 

"  The  possibilities  for  the  f ^mation  of  true  add  substances  in  soils  of  the 
humid  region  are  manifold  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  explain  why 
such  substances  should  not  be  formed.  In  most  upland  soils  mineral  acids,  L  &, 
kaolinlte  and  other  acid  silicates,  are  the  main  cause  of  soil  acidity.  Soils  higli 
in  organic  matter  may  contain  considerable  amounts  of  organic  adds.  These 
acid  substances  may  be  either  in  the  crystalloidal  or  colloidal  condition  and 
their  acid  reaction  is  due  to  their  chemical  nature  and  not  colloidal  condition.*' 

Preliminary  studies  on  heated  soils,  J.  Johnson  {Science,  n.  $€r.,  4$  {191$), 
No.  1108,  pp.  4Si,  4S5). — The  results  of  experiments  conducted  at  tlie  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  reported.  It  was  attempted  mainly  to  correlate  the  chemical 
changes  produced  in  heated  soils  with  their  effect  upon  seed  germination 
and  plant  growth.  The  conclusions  drawn  are  considered  to  apply  particu- 
larly to  soils  heated  above  100"*  G.  Various  seeds  were  used,  espedal  use 
being  made  of  cabbage. 

*'The  results  in  general  were  similar  for  the  different  seeds,  though  they 
varied  much  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  injurious  action.  Lettuce  and  dover 
seeds  were  very  susceptible  to  the  injurious  action  of  highly  heated  soils, 
whereas  rye  and  buckwheat  were  very  resistant  Plant  growth  is  affected  in 
much  the  same  manner,  wheat,  for  example,  recovering  rapidly  from  the  delete- 
rious action  of  certain  heated  soils  whero  tomatoes  appeared  to  be  permanently 
injured. 

''Different  soils  give  markedly  different  results  upon  heating  to  the  same 
temperatures.  The  action  appears  to  be  dependent  particularly  upon  the  con- 
tent of  organic  matter  in  the  heated  soil.  .  .  . 

"  The  temperature  to  which  the  soil  is  heated  is  seemingly  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  injurious  or  benefldal  action. 
Approximately  250*"  was  found  to  be  the  most  critical  temperature  in  all  the 
soils  used.  At  this  temperature  seed  germination  was  most  strikingly  retarded. 
Early  plant  growth  was  usually  checked  for  the  longest  period  of  time  on 
soils  heated  to  250*,  although  late  plant  growth,  in  the  case  of  some  crops  at 
least,  was  most  vigorous  on  these  soils.  Heating  to  temperatures  of  300'',  or 
above,  in  all  the  soils  used  again  reduced  the  injurious  action  to  seed  germina- 
tion and  early  plant  growth,  as  well  as  the  benefldal  action  to  late  plant 
growth.  Heating  soils  to  250*  produced  greater  amounts  of  material  extract- 
able  with  water  than  heating  to  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  ammonia 
content  of  the  soil  increased  proportionally  to  the  temperature  of  heating  op 
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to  about  250",  after  which  it  rapidly  fell  to  a  minlnmnL  The  increase  in  am- 
monia was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  nitrates,  which  were  practically  non- 
existent in  the  highly  heated  soils.  .  .  . 

**  The  percentage  of  seed  germination  has  been  found  to  be  closely  correlated 
-^tb  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  in  the  heated  soils  studied.  The  amount 
<yt  ammonia  required  to  injure  fiermination,  however,  appears  to  yary  with  the 
type  of  soil  when  comparisons  of  different  heated  soils  are  made.  It  appears 
tliat  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  is  a  very  important  limiting  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  of  the  injurious  action. 

''The  presence  of  dihydrozystearic  add  .  .  .  could  not  be  demonstrated  In 
tbe  most  toxic  of  the  heated  soils.  That  the  toxic  substance  is  of  a  volatile  na- 
ture is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  removed  from  the  soil  by  aera- 
tion. .  .  .  The  evidence  at  hand  points  toward  the  formation  and  injurious 
action  of  ammonium  carbonates  particularly.  These  salts  being  unstable  In 
the  soil,  except  when  kept  in  a  dry  and  unaerated  condition,  accounts  for  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  injurious  action  of  heated  soils.  It  also  appears 
that  other  compounds  of  ammonia  are  formed  whidi  are  more  stable  in  diar- 
acter.  The  beneficial  action  of  heated  soils  on  plant  growth,  espedally  of 
tboae  heated  between  150  and  250*,  is  believed  to  be  due  in  a  large  part  to 
the  direct  assimilation  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  compounds  by  the  plants.** 

Changes  in  soils  brought  about  by  heating,  Miss  A.  Wilson  (Notes  Bot. 
School  Trinity  Col,  DubUfiy  t  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  SllSlS,  Hg$.  5).— The  substance 
of  this  article  has  been  noted  ftom  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  S4,  p.  722). 

The  occurrence  of  bacteria  In  ftozen  soil,  E.  O.  Habdeb  (Bot.  Ckut.^  $1  (1916) , 
No.  6,  pp.  Stn-Sn,  fig$.  £).— Experiments  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin with  field  and  potted  soil  to  determine  the  effect  of  cold  and  moisture  on 
bacterial  numbers  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  the  number  of  bacteria  in  surface  soil  increased  markedly 
after  heavy  frosts  and  in  general  maintained  a  high  average  during  the  winter 
months.  The  increases  and  decreases,  however,  were  found  to  bear  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  moisture  content.  The  potted  soils  failed  to  show  sndi  marked 
Increase  in  bacterial  content  after  frosts.  On  the  contrary,  the  enriched  cultures 
showed  a  distinct  retardation  of  bacterial  growth  when  in  a  frozen  condition. 
The  bacterial  flora  was  more  or  less  the  same  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring,  with  the  exception  that  after  heavy  frosts  the  small  transparent  colonies 
c;fiaracteristic  of  water  and  of  deeper  soils  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
growth  on  the  plates. 

**  From  these  results  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  ordinary  soil  bac- 
teria undoubtedly  withstand  cold  to  a  marked  degree,  even  to  temperatures  as 
low  as  4*  0.  or  more  below  zero.  The  increase  in  numbers,  however,  seems  to 
be  due  to  mechanical  transportation  by  moisture  coming  up  from  below  during 
heavy  frost,  and  where  such  transportation  is  not  possible  there  1b  an  actual 
retardation  in  growth  as  compared  with  that  in  unfrozen  soils." 

Soil  bacteria  and  phosphates,  0.  G.  Hopkins  and  A.  L.  Whitino  (lUinoit    l^ 
Sta.  Bvl.  190  (1916),  pp.  S9S-406). — ^A  general  review  of  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  given,  together  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  solution  of 
rock  phosphate  by  nitrite  and  nitrate  forming  bacteria. 

It  was  found  that  "nitrite  bacteria  make  phosphorus  and  caldum  soluble 
from  Insoluble  phosphates  when  they  oxidize  ammonia  into  nitrite.  The  actual 
ratio  found  shows  that  about  1  lb.  of  phosphorus  and  about  2  lbs.  of  calcium  are 
made  soluble  for  each  pound  of  nitrogen  oxidized,  aside  from  the  action  of  the 
add  radicles  associated  with  the  ammonia.  .  .  .  Neither  ammonia-produdng 
67476"— 17 3 
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bacteria  nor  nitrate  bacteria  liberate  appreciable  amounts  of  aolnble  pho^faonn 
from  inaolnble  phosphates." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  **  plants  are  important  factors  in  the  liberatioD  of 
phosphorus,  owing  to  the  production  of  cart>on  dioxid  and  the  removal  of  the 
soluble  phosphorus  produced  by  the  bacteria.  .  .  .  Other  acid-producing  bac- 
teria make  phosphorus  soluble  from  insoluble  phosphates  according  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  acid  produced.  A  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  calcium  required  by  farm  crops,  with  those  possible  of 
solution  by  biochemical  action,  shows  possibilities  far  beyond  the  plant  requlre- 
mentB,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  plenty  of  rock  phosphate  in  amtact 
with  decaying  organic  matter  must  give  the  plants  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
obtain  both  phosphorus  and  calcium  as  well  as  nitrogen.** 

Disinfection  experiments  on  moor  soil,  A.  von  Nostitz  (Landic.  Jahrb.,  ^8 
(1915),  No.  4,  pp.  587-606,  pi.  i,  figs.  S;  aba.  in  ZUchr.  Angew.  Chetn.,  29  {1916U 
No.  16,  ReferatenteU,  p.  98;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1916, 1,  No.  S,  p.  115). — ^Experiments 
with  upland  moor  soils  on  the  influence  of  carbolineum,  calcium  chlorid,  and 
potassium  permanganate  when  used  as  soil  disinfectants  are  reported.  Carbo- 
lineum was  found  to  give  better  results  than  calcium  chlorid. 

The  use  of  the  disinfectants  was  accompanied  by  marked  increases  in  crop 
yield,  especially  in  the  case  of  carbolineum.  Carbolineum  gave  better  results  the 
earlier  it  was  used  before  seeding  and  gave  the  best  results  when  used  at  the  rate 
of  from  50  to  60  gm.  per  square  meter  of  soil.  Carbolineum  rich  in  volatile  cod- 
stituents  was  more  effective  than  when  poor  in  these  constituents.  The  action 
of  carbolineum  was  especially  marked  with  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  bac- 
teria and  nematode  contents  of  soil. 

mter  spots,  W.  Staldeb  (Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1116,  pp.  712,  71S).— 
The  author  refers  to  the  theories  of  Sackett  and  of  Stewart  and  Peterson 
regarding  the  origin  of  brown  niter  spots  in  arid  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  815;  38. 
p.  121),  and  reports  his  olMserrtitions  on  niter  spots  in  northwestern  Nevada, 
which  showed  that  the  feces  of  Jack  rabbits  when  coQiing  in  contact  with  alkali 
water  or  moist  alkali  soil  decomposed  comparatively  rapidly,  forming  brown 
spots  containing  nitrates.  It  is  concluded  *'  that  the  brown  niter  spots  of  the 
playas  were,  as  far  as  examined,  of  animal  origin.  From  these  olMservations  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  in  fields  of  the  arid  western  States  brown  niter  spots  will 
appear  when  live  stock  is  pastured  in  the  same  and  alkaline  waters  are  used  for 
irrigation." 

Add  phosphate  versus  raw  rock  phosphate  as  fertilizer,  A.  T.  Wia27cko  and 
S.  D.  GoifNKB  {Indiana  Sia.  Btd.  187  {1916),  pp.  1055-1082  fig.  i).— This  bulletin 
reports  the  results  of  82  comparative  tests  of  acid  phosphate  and  raw  rock  phos- 
phate which  have  been  made  by  the  Indiana  Station  since  1904.  Series  of  tests 
covering  varying  lengths  of  time,  but  an  average  of  3.47  years,  are  reported, 
which  '*  are  believed  to  give  a  fair  comparison  of  the  use  of  the  two  phosphates 
under  average  Indiana  field  conditions  with  various  crops  and  during  different 
seasons  on  a  large  number  of  soil  types."  The  crops  grown  included  rotations  of 
com,  wheat,  and  clover  or  soy  beans,  and  potatoes  and  soy  beans.  The  applica- 
tions of  acid  phosphate  varied  from  150  to  500  lbs.  per  acre,  averaging  205  lbs. 
and  were  valued  at  $16  per  ton ;  of  the  rock  phosphate  from  350  lbs.  to  1  ton, 
averaging  545  lbs.  and  valued  at  $7.50  per  ton.  The  phosphates  were  used  alone 
and  combined  with  manure  and  were  supplemented  by  applications  of  limestone 
when  liming  of  the  soil  was  deemed  necessary. 

The  results  are  sununarized  in  the  following  table: 
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Summary  of  8t  comparative  tests  of  acid  phosphate  and  rock  phosphate  on  dif- 
ferent crops  and  soils. 


Nam- 
berof 

tWtB. 

Kind  of  phosphate. 

Averages  per  aere  per  year. 

Crop. 

Yield. 

In- 
cnase. 

Value  Of 
inorease.i 

Phos- 
phate 
used. 

Cost  of 
ph^'. 

Prellt 
or  loss. 

Corn 

36 
83 

9 

4 

82 

AcW  phosphate .  *J 

BushOs. 
43.04 
42.20 
37.55 

15.28 
12.88 
10.97 

Pounds. 
2,998 
2,773 
2,678 

Bushels, 
112.0 
94.2 
82.6 

BusMs. 
5.49 
4.65 

S2.95 
2.52 

Pounds, 
190.5 
532.0 

tl.52 
1.86 

81.48 

Rawrockf. 

.W 

None 

WlMSt 

Aoid  phosphate 

4.81 
1.91 

4.68 
2.12 

190.6 
532.0 

1.52 
1.86 

8.11 

Raw  rock 

.26 

None 

I^fgnmelmy.. 

Aoid  phosphate 

Pounds. 

320 
95 

1.60 
.47 

190.5 
532.0 

1.52 
1.88 

.06 

Rawrodct 

-1.30 

None 

Potetow 

Add  phosphate 

BusMt. 
29.4 
11.6 

14.  TO 

5.80 

500 

1,000 

4.00 
8.50 

10.70 

Rawro(dcI 

2.30 

None.... 

AvarasB 

Add  phosphate 

4.06 
2.29 

205 
546 

1.64 
1.91 

2.42 

Raw  rock  r 

.38 

1  Value  of  increase  indudes  valoe  of  com  stover  and  wheat  straw. 

It  is  estimated  from  the  average  results  that  the  profit  per  dollar  invested 
was  over  seven  times  as  great  from  acid  phosphate  as  from  rock  phosphate. 
The  value  of  the  crop  increase  per  pound  of  phosphorus  applied  was  28^  cts. 
for  acid  phosphate  and  3.5  cts.  for  rock  phosphate. 

Bed  soils  and  phosphatic  manuring,  J.  Aait  (Bol.  Agr.  [Sdo  Paulo],  15,  ser., 
No.  6-7  {1914),  pp.  5S5-S55,  figs,  2;  abs,  in  Intemat,  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo,  Bui. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1915),  No,  8,  pp.  i^^i^-iW).— This  report 
deals  with  the  problem  of  manuring  red  soils,  especially  those  of  the  State  of 
Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  diabasic  rocks. 

A  series  of  analyses  of  these  soils  showed  "that  out  of  48  samples,  4  con- 
tained only  traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  12  up  to  0.-5  [parts!  per  thousand,  15 
from  0.5  up  to  1  per  thousand,  10  from  1  up  to  1.5  per  thousand,  6  others  up 
to  3.6,  and  1  even  5.2  per  thousand.  Humus  is  relatively  low,  from  a  minimum 
of  0.24  per  cent  up  to  2.56  per  cent  exceptionally,  but  generally  about  1  per  cent. 
The  lime  content  varies  from  0.01  to  0.65  per  cent.  From  these  data  and  from 
other  analyses  ...  it  appears  that  60  per  cent  of  the  soils  examined  were  in 
urgent  need  of  phosphatic  manuring.  .  .  . 

•*  Experiments  were  also  made  in  order  to  determine  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  red  soils  for  phosphoric  acid,  solutions  of  monocalcium  phosphate  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  soil  samples."  It  was  found  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  after  20  days  of  contact,  but  this  absorption 
was  accompanied  by  an  insolubility  and  consequent  retrogression  of  the  phos- 
phate. 

•*  The  most  important  factors  in  this  fixing  of  phosphoric  acid  are  lime  and 
humus.  When  a  more  calcareous  red  soil  was  taken  0.22572  gm.  was  absorbed 
at  the  end  of  20  days  instead  of  0.214608  gm.  Humus  contributes  to  regulate 
the  absorption,  but  ...  it  serves  still  more  to  retard  and  prevent  the  retro- 
gression. Consequently  the  best  way  of  decreasing  the  effects  of  retrogression 
in  red  soils  is  to  turn  in  organic  plant  manures,  and  especially  dung,  as  often 
and  as  regularly  as  possible.  .  •  • 
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"  When  .  .  .  superphosphate  Is  employed  the  author  recommends  that  dung 
should  always  be  used  according  to  the  following  rules:  (1)  l%e  dung  dumld 
be  well  decomposed  .  .  .,  and  (2)  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  super- 
phosphate shortly  before  application,  according  to  the  phosphate  oontait  of  the 
soil  and  the  requirements  of  the  crop»  at  from  1  to  2  cwt.  of  superidKosphate 
per  ton  of  well-decomposed  dung.*' 

Electro-potash  as  a  fertillBer,  8.  Rhodiit  (JT.  Landtbr.  Akad,  HandL  otk 
Tid$kr.,  54  {1915),  No.  g,  pp.  710-799;  Meddel,  CentralanBi.  Farwlw.  Jordtfryh- 
9omrddet,  No.  119  {1915),  pp.  tt;  ah:  in  Chem.  Ab9.,  10  {1916),  No.  7,  p.  946).— 
This  is  a  progress  report  of  field  experiments  with  electrically-treated  feldspar. 
The  products  of  the  Lindblad  and  Yngstrom  method  are  so  far  the  most  prom- 
ising. The  fertilizing  value  of  these  substances  was  found  to  be  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  humus  in  the  soil,  type  of  plant,  and  vegetation 
period. 

Influence  of  calcium  and  magnesium  compounds  on  plant  growth,  F.  A. 
Wtatt  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  589-610, 
pU.  ^).— ^Experiments  conducted  at  the  nitnois  Experiment  Station  on  the  effecti 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  on  wheat,  alfalfii,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  oats,  timothy, 
and  sweet  clover  when  applied  in  difTerent  natural  and  in  artificially  pr^iared 
forms,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  which  the 
plants  could  tolerate,  together  with  the  relation  between  the  ratios  of  these  two 
elements  in  the  plants,  in  the  soils,  and  in  the  mat^ials  applied,  are  r^wrted. 

"  Dolomite,  limestone,  magnesite,  calcareous  soils,  and  brown  silt  loam  were 
used  as  souces  of  the  natural  forms,  while  prepared  materials,  such  as  the  car- 
bonates, chlorids,  and  sulphates  served  as  sources  of  the  artificial  forms.  . . . 
The  earlier  applications  varied  from  0.1  to  0.6  per  cent  of  magnesium  added  in 
magnesium  carbonate  and  in  magnesite.  Later  the  following  amounts  were 
employed :  2,  6,  and  10  per  cent  of  magnesium  in  magnesite ;  10  and  12.7  per 
cent  of  magnesium  in  dolomite;  0.1,  0.01,  and  0.001  per  cent  of  magnesium  in 
the  carbonates,  chlorids,  and  sulphates.  In  each  series  sand  or  soil  was  used  ai 
a  control." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"  Wheat,  soy  beans,  alfalfa,  and  cowpeas  grew  normally  either  in  96  per  cent 
of  dolomite  and  4  per  cent  sand,  100  per  cent  of  magnesian  limestone,  or  in 
sand  containing  8  per  cent  of  magnesite.  Dolomite  up  to  40  p^  cent  proved 
beneficial  to  plant  growth.  These  results  indicate  that  dolomite  and  magnesian 
limestone  will  not  be  detrimental  as  applied  in  agricultural  practices.  Aj^li- 
cations  of  prepared  magnesium  carbonate  up  to  0.7  per  cent  caused  no  injury 
in  brown  silt  loam,  but  0.85  per  cent  prevented  the  growth  of  all  plants  tested 
in  sand. 

*'  The  crop  yields  and  the  ratio  of  calcium  to  magnesium  in  the  plants  bear 
no  direct  relation  to  the  ratio  in  the  natural  carbonates  applied.  Different 
ratios  of  calcium  to  magnesium  within  rather  wide  limits  produced  no  marked 
differences  in  yields.  Increasing  the  size  of  applications  increased  the  caldum 
and  magnesium  content  of  plants. 

*'A  tolerance  of  calcium  and  magnesium  occurred  in  all  varieties  of  plants 
grown.  With  approximately  identical  yields,  wheat  straw  grown  in  sand, 
brown  silt  loam,  dolomite,  and  soil  containing  35  per  cent  of  magnesite  showed 
calcium  contents  varying  between  0.165  and  0.547  per  cent  and  magnesium  con- 
tents varying  between  0.132  and  0.955  per  cent 

"Acid  extractions  failed  to  remove  all  the  calcium  and  magnesium  from  the 
s«ind.  There  remained  after  the  various  extractions  from  768  to  852  mg.  of 
calcium  and  from  640  to  960  mg.  of  magnesium  per  6,000  gm.  of  sand.    The 
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plants  possessed  a  decided  ability  to  obtain  calcium  and  magnesium  from  sand 
extracted  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.** 

A  list  of  42  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Boor  soils  and  liming,  W.  Fbsab  (Penn.  Dept  Agr.  BuL  B6J  {1916),  pp. 
Sfi).— This  bulletin,  a  reylsion  of  Bulletin  61  (B.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  d27),  deals  with 
soil  acidity  and  the  use  of  various  limestone  products  for  its  correction,  the 
object  being  to  present  in  logical  order  the  present  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
with  special  reference  to  the  results  of  American  studies,  particularly  those 
made  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station.  An  extensive  set  of  practical 
conclusions  is  included,  most  of  which  have  been  noted  from  other  sources, 
especially  the  Pennsylvania  Station  reports. 

It  is  concluded  that  in  soil  formation  the  rocks  lose  much  of  their  basic  mate- 
rials, lime  especially,  the  final  result  of  which  is  an  add  residue,  particularly 
where  colloidal  minerals  and  organic  residues  from  decay  accumulate.  ''  This 
add  condition  is  Immediately  due  to  a  great  variety  of  materials,  some  the 
result  of  soil  weathering,  some  of  crop  action,  in  slight  degree  of  the  early 
products  of  plant  decay ;  often,  and  in  much  greater  degree,  of  the  later,  more 
resistant  residues  firom  decay;  and  finally  to  various  additions,  fertilizers,  or 
substances  added  for  other  purposes.  When  the  acldity-produdng  substances 
are  themselves  readily  decomposable  plant  materials,  their  early  destruction 
usually  follows,  and  their  alkaline  mineral  constituents  are  released.  As  a 
result,  their  add  effect  is  only  temporary.  When,  however,  the  cause  is  an 
unsatisfied  colloid,  mineral  or  organic,  a  material  but  slowly  decomposable  in 
the  soil,  the  add  condition  Is  permanent,  though  variable  in  degree,  as  conditions 
of  cropping,  cultivation,  etc.,  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  addity.  .  .  • 

"  Soil  cultivation  hastens  the  decay  of  organic  materials.  .  .  .  The  tendency 
of  stirring  the  soil,  as  by  the  use  of  cultivated  fftllow,  should  be  to  reduce 
addity.  .  .  .  The  acid-produdng  effect  of  commerdal  fertilisers  is  usually  not 
very  great  The  nitrates  tend  to  leave  alkaline  residues.  The  add  phosphates 
take  very  little  lime  to  make  them  neutral  or  alkaline.  Caldum  sulphate  is,  in 
sUty  loam  soil,  of  but  slight  effect,  although  on  day  loams  and  clays  it  may  be 
more  active.  The  potash  salts,  in  the  amounts  ordinarily  applied,  are  not  of 
large  influence  in  this  respect  Thomas  slag  is  mildly  alkaline  in  its  effect 
Ammonium  sulphate  is  the  most  conspicuous  producer  of  acidity.  Its  continuous 
use  inevitably  tends  to  produce  pronounced  addity  in  the  soil.  .  .  . 

**  The  kinds  of  plants  occurring  on  a  soil  and  the  manner  of  their  growth 
usually  give  the  first  evidence  of  [addity].  Glover  failure  .  .  .  and  the  replac- 
ing of  the  sweet  grasses  by  plantain,  moss,  and  sorrd,  are  the  common  signs. 
.  .  .  Careful  cultivation  stimulates  soil  fermentations.  These  will,  sooner  or 
later,  deetroj  tanporary  addity.  Mild  addity  of  a  more  permanent  character 
may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  basic  slag,  both  of  which  have 
alkaline  residual  effects.  Where,  however,  the  acidity  is  pronounced  •  .  .  lime, 
pulverized  limestone  and  leached  wood  ashes,  marls,  and  oyster  shdls,  burned  or 
raw  and  pulverized,  are  the  only  materials  powerful  enough  and  cheap  enou^ 
for  the  purpose." 

Lime  and  its  uses  In  agriculture,  B.  HABOomrr  (Ontario  Depi,  Agr.  BiU.  tSS 
(1916) f  pp.  if).— This  bulletin  deals  with  soil  addity,  the  forms  and  uses  of 
lime  in  agriculture,  and  the  action  of  lime  in  soils. 

Liming  and  inoculating  soils,  O.  S.  DoRCHBsnBa,  T.  B.  Douwass,  and  P.  O. 
Tamw  {Iowa  State  Ook  Agr.  Bmt,  BuL  40  {1916),  pp.  [4],  fig$.  9).— The  general 
lime  requirements  of  Iowa  soils  are  discussed.  Qround  limestone  is  considered 
the  best  kind  of  lime  to  use  on  these  soils.  Methods  of  inoculation  of  soils  for 
legume  growing  are  also  briefly  described. 
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V^  The  relation  of  salphnr  to  soil  produetiTity,  F.  L.  Duixt  (/oirr.  Amor,  Boe. 
Agron.,  8  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  154^160) .— Band  and  sUt  loam  soil  caltnre  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  to  determine  the  Influence 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  other  sulphur  compounds  on  com,  rape,  and  cio?er 
and  on  soil  with  no  crop  are  reported.  Analyses  of  samples  of  nine  of  the  more 
important  soil  types  of  the  State  showed  sulphur  contents  Tarying  tnm  0.014 
to  0.053  per  cent. 

It  was  found  that  *'  flowers  of  sulphur  partly  toolE  the  place  of  a  soluble  sul- 
phate in  a  nutrient  solution  when  used  in  a  sand  medium  and  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  production  of  chlorophyll  in  com  plants.  When  used  alone 
flowers  of  sulphur  was  slightly  beneflcial  to  the  growth  of  com  and  rape,  and 
still  more  beneficial  to  the  yield  of  red  clover  on  the  type  of  soil  used  in  these 
experiments.  Flowers  of  sulphur  yery  markedly  increased  the  production  of 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  red  clover  [and  J  was  oxidized  to  sulphate  in  both  sand 
and  soil  cultures.  It  slightly  increased  soil  acidity  and  the  lime  requirem^it 
was  directly  correlated  with  the  amount  of  soluble  sulphate.  The  nitrate  con- 
tent varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  soluble  sulphate  in  the  soil.** 

Can  lithia  be  a  constituent  of  plant  foodf  P.  D.  Hahn  (f?o.  African  J<mr. 
Sci.,  It  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  2^-2iS9).— Experiments  are  reported  which  indicate 
"  that  lithium  compounds  in  the  presence  of  potassium  compounds  do  not  influ- 
ence the  growth  of  wheat  in  water  cultures  during  the  first  period  of  vegeta- 
tion, whereas  in  the  later  period  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  rather  retarded 
and  the  formation  of  grains  prevented." 

[Analyses  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  material],  R.  E.  Bose  and  F.  T. 
Wilson  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Agr.  Depf.,  U  (1916),  No.  «,  pp.  98-115).— This  sec- 
tion contains  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  107  samples  of 
fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  offered  for  sale  in  Florida  in  1016. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jb.,  F.  D.  Fullek,  E.  G.  Pboxtuc,  R.  R 
Deemer,  R.  B.  BrrLER,  and  H.  G.  Muoo  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  186  (1916),  pp- 
1052). — ^This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of 
1.868  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  offered  for  sale  in  Indiana 
during  1915. 

Official  report  [of  Ohio]  on  commercial  fertilizers  and  afirricultural  lime 
licensed,  inspected,  and  analyzed  daring  the  year  1913  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio  Bd. 
Agr.,  68  (191$),  pp.  401-633). — ^This  report  contains  a  number  of  i)rlef  popular 
special  articles  on  fertilizers  and  their  uses,  and  the  results  of  actual  and  guar- 
antied analyses  of  814  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  and  of 
agricultural  lime  collected  for  inspection  in  Ohio  during  1918,  together  with  a 
list  of  licensed  brands  of  fertilizers. 

AOBICTTLTTJEAL  BOTAKT. 

Life  cycles  of  the  bacteria,  F.  LI^hnis  and  N.  R.  Smfth  {U.  S.  Depi.  Agr., 
Jour.  Agr.  Beiearch,  6  {1916)  No.  18,  pp.  675-702,  pU.  7,  fig.  i).— According 
to  the  authors,  under  certain  conditions  all  bacteria  pass  over  into  an  amor- 
phous or  *' symplastic "  stage,  appearing  under  the  microscope  either  as  an 
unstalnable  or  a  readily  stainable  mass  without  any  easily  distinguishable  or- 
ganization, which,  if  not  discarded  as  dead,  later  gives  rise  to  new  regenerated 
forms  frequently  of  characteristic  and  unusual  appearance.  In  a  study  of  42 
strains  of  bacteria,  it  was  found  that  all  lived  alternately  in  an  organized  and 
in  an  amorphous  stage.  It  is  also  stated  that  bacteria  multiply  not  only  by  fis- 
sion but  by  the  formation  of  gonidia,  some  of  which  are  filterable  and  produce 
new  bacteria  either  directly  or  after  having  entered  the  symplastic  stage.    The 
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life  cycle  of  each  species  of  bacteria  studied  was  found  to  embrace  several  sub- 
cycles  showing  wide  morphological  and  physiological  differences. 

Studies  of  Bacillus  radiclcola,  J.  G.  T^mplb  {Georgia  8ta,  BvJ.  120  {1916), 
pp.  67-SO,  figs,  S). — Studies  are  reported  of  the  use  of  cultures  for  inoculating 
legumes  and  of  the  employment  of  sterilized  soil  as  a  medium  for  growing 
B,  radicioola. 

A  number  of  eonmiereial  cultures  were  tested  on  different  media,  including 
soil,  and  the  number  of  viable  bacteria  in  the  sample  was  determined.  The 
results  given  in  detail  in  a  table  show  a  relatively  high  bacterial  content  of  the 
cultures  grown  in  soil.  To  secure  data  on  the  life  of  B.  radicicola  on  dry  seed 
Canada  field  peas  were  inoculated  and  stored  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle  after 
<lrying.  Seeds  from  this  lot  were  planted  in  bottles  of  sterilized  sand  at  inter- 
▼als  of  thirty  days.    Nodules  were  formed  on  all  plantings  up  to  the  fifth  month. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  sterilized  soil  as  a  medium  for  growing  B.  radi- 
cicola was  to  determine  whether  this  organism  grows  more  vigorously  in  soil 
than  in  the  usual  culture  solutions,  and  how  the  longevity  of  the  two  kinds  of 
cultures  compares. 

Two  sets  of  samples  were  started  May  22,  1012,  one  inoculated  with  B.  radi- 
cicola from  soy  bean  and  the  other  with  the  similar  organism  from  crimson 
clover.  Counts  of  the  soy  bean  culture  made  on  different  dates  showed  that 
from  the  second  week  on  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  in  solution  and  in  the  soil  the  increase  continued  as  long  as  the  tenth 
week,  while  in  the  solution  the  maximum  was  reached  in  two  weeks  when  the 
number  of  bacteria  was  only  about  one-tenth  that  in  the  soil  sample.  The 
crimson  clover  culture  grew  less  vigorously  but  the  soil  appeared  to  be  much 
more  favorable  for  its  development  than  the  culture  solution.  The  soil  culture 
used  March  17,  1916,  to  inoculate  crimson  clover  in  tubes  was  able  to  produce 
numerous  nodules.  Similar  results  were  secured  with  alfalfa  cultures.  In  each 
experiment  the  soil  cultures  showed  the  greater  longevity. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  also  to  determine  what  influence  various  sub- 
stances used  in  the  preparation  of  media  have  on  the  development  of  B.  radi- 
cioola in  solutions  and  in  soil.  The  results  indicated  that  of  the  different  sugars 
used  cane  sugar  and  dextrose  were  very  much  superior  to  lactose,  while  levulose 
was  of  no  value.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment  also  indicated  that  levulose 
was  entirely  unsuited  to  this  organism.  The  presence  of  ground  alfalfa  caused 
rapid  multiplication  in  solution  and  in  soil,  the  larger  number  being  in  the  soU. 

The  evidence  brought  out  by  these  experiments  indicated  that  of  the  different 
media  compared  sterilized  soil,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  legumi- 
nous material,  was  the  best  medium  for  the  propagation  of  B,  radicioola. 

The  influence  of  energy  material  upon  the  relation  of  soil  adcro-organisms 
to  soluble  plant  food,  C.  J.  T.  Dobyland  {North  Dakota  Bta,  BiU.  116  {1916), 
pp.  S19-i01,  figs.  2). — ^Following  a  review  and  discussion  of  previous  work,  re- 
sults are  given  of  an  extended  study  of  six  common  ammonifying  organism^  to 
test  their  ability  to  consume  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  dextrose  as  a  source 
of  energy.  The  organisms  used  were  Bacterium  mgcoides,  B,  Hihtilit,  B.  mega- 
tJierium,  B,  proteus,  B,  vulgatu9,  and  Sarcina  lutea.  In  the  experiments  the 
author  investigated  the  ability  of  these  organisms  to  grow  and  produce  ammonia 
from  casein  in  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  dextrose;  the  effect  of 
increasing  quantities  of  dextrose  upon  the  number  of  bacteria  and  the  ammonia 
production  in  the  casein  solution ;  the  competitive  action  between  the  ammonlfly- 
iTg  bacteria  and  maize  seedlings  when  grown  in  the  presence  of  dextrose ;  the 
effect  of  adding  ammonium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  casein,  or  manure  on 
the  growth  of  oats  in  quartz  sand  to  which  dextrose  had  been  added;  the 
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amnuxila  and  nitrate  consuming  power  of  certain  soils;  and  tbe  effect  of 
dextrose  and  straw  npon  this  consuming  power. 

All  the  organisms  were  foond  capable  of  assimilating  ammonia  from  ammo- 
nium sulphate  when  dextrose  was  present  as  a  source  of  energy.  The  presence 
of  dextrose  was  not  found  to  inhibit  the  multiplication  of  organisms  in  casein 
solution,  but  it  did  sometimes  lessen  the  amount  of  casein  decomposed.  All  the 
bacteria  experimented  with  in  synthetic  solutions  containing  dextrose  and  an 
necessary  plant  food  elements  with  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
successfully  competed  with  maize  seedlings  for  plant  food  elements  when  grown 
in  quartz  sand  containing  12  per  cent  moisture  and  maintained  under  conditions 
that  exclude  other  organisms.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  the 
difference  observed  in  the  growth  of  maize  seedlings  in  the  presence  and  the 
absence  of  dextrose  is  attributed  almost  wholly  to  the  competitive  action  of 
the  bacteria.  The  author  claims  that  soils  have  a  definite  nitrogen  and 
anounonia  consuming  power  and  that  when  large  quantities  of  straw  are  added 
to  the  soil  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  anmionifying  power  and  a  marked 
Increase  in  the  ammonia  and  nitrate  consuming  power.  Within  certain  limits 
the  numl>er  of  bacteria  and  the  ammoniflcation  of  casein  by  B,  tnpcoides  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  or  potassium  added,  when  these  de- 
ments are  present  in  limited  amounts. 

As  a  result  of  his  Investigations  the  author  is  led  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
ammonia-consuming  power  can  not  be  used  as  an  index  of  soil  fertility.  Molds 
are  considered  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  aerobic  decomposition  processes 
of  the  soil,  and  they  have  been  found  active  in  the  assimilation  of  plant  food 
constituents  during  the  first  stages  of  decomposition  of  crop  residues  and  later 
may  play  as  important  a  part  as  bacteria  in  liberating  plant  food  constituents. 
Yeast  and  algte  are  also  considered  possible  important  factors  in  this  regard. 

The  scope  and  relations  of  tazonomic  botany,  A.  S.  Hitchcoc^k  {Sdenoet 
n,  «er.,  43  (1916),  No.  1106,  pp.  631-342) ,— Thin  is  the  address  of  the  retiring 
president  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  delivered  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
December  29,  1915. 

Drug  plants  of  North  Dakota,  Mas  A.  Englbhobn  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec 
Bui,,  4  (1916),  No,  6,  pp.  1»-1^).— Descriptive  lists  are  given  of  some  drug 
plants  native  to  North  Dakota,  21  of  the  species  being  recognized  as  offidal, 
9  formerly  so  considered,  and  39  unofficial  drug  plants  which  are  thought  to 
have  some  therapeutic  value. 

Notes  on  Quamasia  with  a  description  of  a  new  species,  O.  T.  Pipbb  (JProo; 
BM.  8oo.  Woih.,  29  (1916),  pp.  77-81). — ^Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  species 
of  the  genus  Quamasia,  and  Q.  toalpolei  n.  sp.  is  described. 

Branching  and  flowering  habits  of  cacao  and  patashte,  O.  F.  OooK  (17.  £f. 
Nat.  Mu9.,  ContHb.  Nat.  HerbaHum,  17  (1916),  pt.  8,  pp.  IX']-609'4tS,  pte.  11).-- 
Results  are  given  of  field  studies  of  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  cacao 
tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  together  with  the  related  food  tree,  Tribroma  bic&lor. 

The  double  stock,  its  history  and  behavior,  Edith  R.  Saunocbs  (Jowr.  Roy. 
Hart.  8oc.,  40  (1915),  No.  3,  pp.  45M7S).— This  is  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdoice  in  Australia 
in  August,  1914. 

In  giving  more  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  doubles 
in  a  collie  garden  at  Cambridge  was  found  to  be  far  in  excess  of  expecta- 
tions, the  author  states  that  this  appears  from  experiments  to  result  ordinarily 
from  a  process  of  unconscious  selection  by  the  gardener  in  favor  of  the  plants 
producing  doubles  by  taking  more  forward  and  better  grown  plants  to  fill  the 
beds  and  discarding  the  rest    The  strain  is  always  k^  going,  the  seed  har- 
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Tested  In  one  year  supplying  the  plants  for  the  next  season  bnt  one.  Single 
plants  were  found  to  be  slower  growing  ftom  the  first  and  to  present  a  less 
robust  appearance  at  the  time  of  planting  ont  than  their  sister  doubles  of  the 
same  sowing.  The  results  of  the  tests  made  entirely  refute  the  statement  that 
this  particular  strain  is  in  any  way  exceptional  as  regards  the  output  of  doubles. 
It  is  thought  that  when  the  vegetative  period  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  render 
the  method  of  selection  by  vigor  practicable,  this  method  may  be  successfully 
employed  by  the  gardener,  securing  in  this  way  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
doubles  than  is  ordinarily  obtained. 

A  suggested  explanation  of  the  abnormally  high  records  of  doubles  quoted 
by  growers  of  stocks  (Matthlola),  Bdith  R.  Saunders  (Jour.  Genetics,  6 
{1915) t  No.  2,  pp.  ISl'-HS),— The  author  states  that  she  is  now  able  to  give  in 
full  the  evidence  upon  which  rests  the  main  conclusion  in  her  paper  noted 
above.  This  evidence  Is  said  to  be  based  upon  a  comparison  of  results  ob- 
tained in  the  flower  bed  with  those  of  a  controlled  experiment  employing  the 
same  materials,  showing  that  the  apparent  excess  output  of  doubles  in  the  first 
case  is  fictitious,  and  upon  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  singles  and  doubles 
recorded  among  the  more  and  the  less  vigorous  individuals,  respectively,  show- 
ing that  a  proportion  in  excess  of  expectation  furnished  by  the  more  vigorous 
individuals  is  counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  deficit  among  the  less  vigor- 
ous plants.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  doubles  on  the  whole  develop  more 
rapidly  and  vigorously  than  singles,  and  that  when  the  period  of  development 
is  sufficiently  prolonged,  selection  based  upon  this  difference  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  higher  number  of  doubles  in  the  beds  than  corresponds 
with  the  actual  number  from  the  parent  plants. 

On  the  relation  of  half-hoariness  in  Hatthiola  to  glabrousness  and  fnll 
lioarlness,  Edith  R.  Saundebs  iJcur.  Oeneties,  6  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  145-158). — 
An  account  is  given  of  further  studies  of  the  relation  between  hoariness  or 
glabrousness  and  sap  color.  These  studies  are  said  to  establish  fully  the 
conclusions  formulated  in  a  previous  rej^rt  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  228). 

The  results  recorded  in  this  and  the  earlier  paper  are  considered  to  form  a 
concordant  body  of  facts  concerning  surface  character  which  the  suggested 
scheme  of  factor  relations  allows  to  be  brought  together  in  a  comprehensible 
whole.  These  factor  relations  are  supposed  to  involve  five  factors,  which  inter- 
act as  three  distinct  pairs.  The  behavior  of  the  different  paired  factors  is 
described  at  length. 

Pollen  sterility  in  relation  to  crossing,  R.  K  Gates  and  T.  H.  Goodspeed 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1120,  pp.  859-861).— Preliminary  observations 
made  on  a  number  of  species  of  plants  indicate  that  geographically  isolated 
species  do  not  invariably  have  good  pollen  and  that  pollen  sterility  is  by  no 
means  a  sure  sign  of  hybridity.  Pollen  sterility  is  considered  a  physiological 
condition  which  occurs  in  all  degrees  of  intensity  and  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  hybridity  being  one  of  them. 

On  the  germination  of  the  pollen  grains  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees, 
J.  Adaics  (Bat.  Qnkz.,  61  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  iSi-i^?).— Giving  the  results  of  pre- 
liminary observations  made  in  1918  regarding  the  germination  of  pollen  grains 
in  cane  sugar  solutions  ranging  in  strength  from  2.5  to  50  per  cent,  most  of  the 
experiments  relating  to  apple,  the  author  states  that  some  varieties  of  the  same 
species  appeared  to  have  more  vigorous  pollen  grains  than  others.  The  pollen 
grains  germinated  either  in  light  or  in  darkness.  The  quickest  germination 
was  observed  at  temperatures  of  21  to  23*"  G.  (09.8  to  73.4*  F.).  A  few  pollen 
grains  of  apple  formed  short  tubes  after  being  kept  dry  for  three  months,  some 
of  pear  after  ten  weeks.  Pollen  grains  of  strawberry,  loganberry,  and  rasp- 
berry were  dead  after  two  months,  those  of  black  currants  after  ele^n  weeks. 
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Vegetative  succession  under  irrigation,  J.  F.  Macbbim  (17.  fS,  DepL  A^r^ 
Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  19,  pp.  Hl-teo,  pte.  5).— In  a  cootribatioa 
from  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  obsovft- 
tions  on  vegetative  succession  under  irrigation  on  a  ranch  in  Altwny  County, 
Wyo. 

In  order  to  increase  the  yield  of  hay  from  this  ranch,  irrigation  was  resorted 
to,  and  it  was  found  that  the  artificial  formation  of  natural  meadows  is  brou^t 
about  by  a  gradual  change  divisible  into  several  stages  each  of  which  is  diarac- 
terized  by  one  or  more  particular  species  of  plants.  The  relative  permanenoe 
of  these  stages  may  be  controlled  by  regulation  of  the  water  supply.  Agropi^rom 
spp.  and  DeschampHa  <XB9pUo%a  are  said  to  furnish  the  most  valuable  hay. 

A  single  climatic  indez  to  represent  both  moisture  and  tempezatore  condi- 
tions as  related  to  plants,  B.  E.  Livinoston  {Ab9.  in  Science,  n.  ter.,  43  {1916), 
No.  1106,  p.  S62). — ^A  method  is  described  by  which  the  indexes  of  predpitatian, 
atmospheric  evaporating  power,  and  temperature  efficiency  for  plant  growth  for 
any  period  of  time  may  be  combined  into  a  single  index  of  moisture-tempera- 
ture efficiency.  Based  on  this  index,  a  new  climatic  chart  of  the  United  States 
for  the  period  of  the  average  froetless  season  has  been  prepared. 

A  living  dimatological  instrument,  B.  E.  Livingston  and  F.  T.  McLEAii 
iAb».  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1106,  pp.  $62,  566).— The  authors  de- 
scribe a  method  for  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  climates  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  standard  plants. 

In  these  experiments  soy  beans  were  grown  in  pots  always  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  the  seed  being  soaked  in  water  at  a  given  temperature  for  a 
certain  time  before  planting.  Measurements  were  made  on  the  plant  after  two 
and  again  after  four  weeks,  when  the  cultures  were  discontinued.  New  cul- 
tures were  started  every  two  weeks  and  the  climatic  efficiency  for  plant  growth 
was  determined  from  the  plant  measurements  made  after  two  and  four  wedcs. 
The  value  of  the  climate  for  any  two  to  four  week  period  at  any  station  may  be 
compared  with  that  for  any  other  period  at  the  same  or  at  any  other  station. 

The  daily  march  of  transpiring  power  as  indicated  by  the  porometer  and 
by  standardized  hygrrometric  paper,  S.  F.  Trelbase  and  B.  F.  Lxvingston 
{Ab9.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1106,  p.  S63).— -The  authors  have  deter- 
mined the  transpiring  power  of  the  lower  surfaces  of  Zebrina  leaves  by  means 
of  standardized  cobalt  chlorid  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  porometer  readings 
were  made. 

It  was  found  that  the  porometer  rates  furnish  data  for  deriving  stonutal 
diffusive  capacity,  but  that  this  capacity  is  not  quite  proportional  to  transpiring 
power.  Transpiring  power  was  found  mainly  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
stomatal  opening,  but  other  conditions  were  influential. 

The  transpiring  power  of  plants  as  influenced  by  differences  of  altitude  and 
habitat,  F.  Shbeve  {Abi.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1106,  p.  469).— Meas- 
urements were  made  of  the  transpiring  power  of  the  leaves  of  some  20  i9)ecies 
of  plants  in  the  desert  and  encinal  regions  of  the  Santa  Gatalina  Mountains  in 
southern  Arizona  in  the  arid  foresummer  of  1915.  The  species  investigated 
belonged  to  different  life  forms,  which  were  found  to  differ  in  their  transpiring 
power  and  in  the  character  of  its  daily  changes.  The  same  species  exhibited 
a  higher  transpiring  power  in  the  individuals  which  grow  in  the  flood  plains 
than  in  those  which  grow  on  arid  slopes.  The  daily  changes  in  the  former 
individuals  are  concordant  with  the  daily  march  of  evaporation,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  transpiring  power  falls  sharply  before  the  daily  maximum 
of  evaporation  is  reached.  A  comparison  of  the  transpiring  power  of  the  same 
species  at  different  elevations  has  shown  tliat  the  daily  check  is  applied  earlier 
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In  the  day  at  lower  elevatlODS  and  later  at  higher  ones.  The  Talnea  for  the 
transpiring  power  in  all  cases  were  found  to  be  higher  at  the  lower  elevations, 
but  at  the  higher  elevations  the  values  are  sustained  through  a  longer  portion 
of  the  day. 

The  interrelation  of  transpiration^  root  absorption  and  water-absorbing 
em-ptLcity  of  tissues  in  an  Opuntia,  EnrrH  B.  Shusvx  {AbM.  in  Science,  n.  ter.,  4$ 
il916).  No.  1106,  pp.  S61,  Se2).— The  author  gives  a  summary  of  investigations 
conducted  to  test  the  conclusion  of  other  workers  that  the  transpiring  power 
Is  greater  in  cacti  during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 

As  a  result  of  her  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  transpiring  power  is 
greatly  influenced  by  light  intensity,  air  temperature,  water  content  of  tissues, 
and  available  soil  water.  The  day  to  night  variations  in  tnuuQ)iring  power  of 
tissue  are  independent  of  any  day  to  night  variations  in  root  absorption. 
I>iiring  the  daylight  hours  more  water  was  absorbed  by  the  root  than  was 
lost  by  transpiration,  while  at  night  the  reverse  was  true.  Variations  in  water 
intake  by  the  roots  are  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  variations  in  the  soil  reten- 
tlvity,  and,  on  the  other,  to  variations  in  the  plant  itself.  Stomata,  as  a  rule, 
are  shut  during  the  day  and  open  at  night,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  closing  of  the  stomata  accompanies  or  follows  a  decrease  in  trans- 
piration rate.  The  water-absorbing  power  of  pieces  cut  from  internal  tissue 
was  less  during  the  night  than  during  the  day,  being  least  from  4  to  5  a.  m. 
and  greatest  from  8  to  5  p.  m.  This  was  true  whether  the  calculations  were 
based  on  dry  weight  or  on  the  original  weight  of  the  material.  The  author 
advances  the  theory  that  the  water-absorbing  capacity  of  the  internal  tissue 
controls  the  secondary  absorbing  power  of  the  roots,  and  probably  also  the 
transpiring  power. 

The  influence  exerted  by  light  intensity  and  air  temperature,  together  with 
their  duration,  show  that  the  variations  in  absorbing  capacity  are  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  chemical  changes  brought  about  by  the  metabolic  processes, 
and  many  tests  show  that  the  changes  in  the  water-absorbing  capacity  of  the 
tissues  parallel  acidity  changes  in  the  plants  in  such  a  way  that  when  acidity 
Is  highest  the  absorbing  capacity  is  lowest,  and  vice  versa.  Certain  exceptions 
occur,  however,  which  show  that  the  relation  can  not  be  so  simple  as  the 
influence  of  mere  changes  in  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  Other  factors,  it  is 
claimed,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  including  the  accumulation  and 
disappearance  of  the  salts  of  organic  adds.  The  author  claims  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  as  yet  whether  the  absorbing  capacity  of  the  internal  tissue 
is  due  to  colloidal  absorption,  osmotic  forces,  or  both. 

Measurement  of  the  surface  forces  in  soils,  G.  A.  Shull  (Ah»,  in  iSfofenoe, 
n.  Mr.,  4S  (1916),  No.  1106,  p.  S61).—Ask  examination  of  the  absorption  of  water 
by  dry  Xanthium  seeds  is  said  to  have  shown  that  the  internal  forces  had  an 
initial  value  of  at  least  965  atmospheres.  The  internal  forces  have  been  deter- 
mined at  various  moisture  contents.  Dry  seeds  were  used  to  measure  the 
surface  holding  power  of  soils  for  water,  with  the  result  that  both  the  seeds 
and  air  dry  soil  were  found  to  have  approximately  the  same  force. 

As  the  capillary  moisture  increased,  the  surface  moisture  decreased  imtil, 
at  the  wilting  coefficient  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  back  pull  exerted  was  not 
more  than  3  or  4  atmospheres.  This  relation  was  found  to  hold  essentially 
for  all  types  of  soils  from  heavy  clay  to  sand.  The  soil,  at  the  critical  moisture 
content  of  the  plant,  it  is  claimed,  holds  the  water  with  less  force  than  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  root  hairs  of  the  plant,  as  determined  by  plasmolytic 
methods.  The  wilting  of  the  plant,  it  is  believed,  does  not  result  from  lack 
of  moisture  or  lack  of  a  gradient  toward  the  plant,  but  probably  from  the  low 
rate  of  movement  of  water  due  to  the  friction  in  thin  films. 
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Fiber  measurement  studies:  A  comiMurlson  of  traeheid  diimmsigns  In 
leaf  pine  and  Douigrlas  flr,  with  data  on  the  strengtlfc  and  lenctfa*  mean  dUatt- 
eter  and  thickness  of  wall  of  the  tracheids,  Bloub  Ocbbt  {Ab*.  to 
fi.  9er.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1106,  p.  S60).— This  Is  a  progress  report  on  fiber  i 
studies  as  a  part  of  the  investigation  into  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  < 
cal  properties  of  the  longleaf  pine  {FinuM  paluttrU)  and  Douglas  fir  (J 
t9uga  tawifoUa),  the  work  being  conducted  at  the  Forest  Products  LaborBfeosy, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis.  Data  were  coUactjed 
from  microscopic  investigations  made  at  every  tenth  annual  ring  <m  large  eras 
sections  from  old  trees. 

The  results  obtained  show  no  evidence  of  a  constant  fiber  length  such  as 
was  reported  by  Sanio  for  the  Scots  pine.  Many  more  bordered  pits  were  found 
in  the  uprlxkg  than  In  the  summer  wood  tracheids.  The  ends  of  the  tracbeids 
were  frequently  blunt  or  forked,  though  they  are  generally  pointed  in  tiie 
summer  wood.  As  a  rule,  the  summer  wood  tracheids  are  shorter  than  tiie 
spring  wood  tracheids  in  all  the  material  studied. 

A  rapid  increase  in  all  dimensions  was  found  during  the  first  20  years  of 
growth.  The  variation  in  length  in  a  single  tree  was  found  to  be  from  0.8  to 
7.66  mm.  A  direct  relation  was  found  to  exist  in  the  Douglas  fir  studied  between 
the  thickness  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  summer  wood  and  the  strength  of  the 
material.  In  young  wood,  strength  of  material  and  thickness  of  wall  were  both 
low.  No  marked  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  width  of  ring  and  fiber 
dimensions,  nor  was  there  any  decline  in  the  slse  of  the  elements  due  to  age 
of  the  tree. 

The  Douglas  fir  and  pine  were  not  found  to  difiter  wid^  in  the  dlmenslODS 
of  their  elements.  Thickness  of  wall  averaged  higher  in  the  longleaf  pine,  but 
the  diameters  were  somewhat  less  than  in  the  Douglas  fir. 

Permeability  and  viscosity,  W.  J.  V.  Ostkbhout  {SeieHce,  n.  $er.,  4S  {1916), 
No,  1120,  pp.  857-^9). --Or iticisms  are  given  of  the  theory  of  Spaeth  that  tlie 
permeability  of  the  surface  layer  of  protoplasm  is  determined  by  its  viscosity, 
which,  in  turn,  depends  on  its  colloidal  condition. 

Hail  Injuxy  to  cultivated  plants,  J.  Wexubbt  {Landw.  Jahrb,  Bayenn,  S 
il91S),  No.  2,  pp.  4d-^7).— This  deals  briefly  with  hail  Injury  to  maize,  small 
grains,  potatoes,  beets,  tobacco,  vines,  and  fruit  trees,  with  a  ftew  references 
to  related  contributions  on  this  subject 

The  injurious  effect  of  tarvia  fumes  on  vegetation,  A.  H.  Chivxbs  {AbM.  In 
Soience,  n.  «er.,  4S  {1916),  No.  1106,  pp.  S68,  d<;4).-— An  account  Is  giv^  of  the 
destruction  of  a  garden  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  by  fumes  of  a  tar  compound  used 
on  roads.  The  injury  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  constituents  of  the  volatile 
substances,  which  condensed  in  the  form  of  an  oUy  coating  on  the  surfiices  of 
the  plants,  and  did  not  Involve  to  any  extent  the  passage  of  gases  throui^  the 
stomata.  The  amout  of  injury  was  found  to  vary  with  the  distance  from  the 
escaping  fumes,  the  temperature  of  the  mating  tar,  and  the  age  of  the  plant 
structures. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Irrigated  pastures  for  northern  reclamation  projects,  F.  D.  Fabbxxi.  (17.  8, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indu$.,  Irrigated  Pastures  for  Northern  ReagtamaiHon 
Projects,  1916,  pp.  16,  figs,  «).— Based  on  experiments  with  irrigated  pastures  at 
several  field  stations  and  on  observations  made  and  information  gathered  on 
northern  reclamation  projects  and  in  some  of  the  other  irrigated  districts  of 
the  same  region,  directions  are  presented  for  the  establishment  and  management 
of  pastures  under  irrigation. 
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At  the  Huntley  field  station  in  Montana  in  1914  and  1915,  2  cows  were  pas- 
tured each  year  for  a  season  of  approximately  five  months  on  three  qnarter- 
acre  plats  of  mixed  grasses  and  clovers.  This  represented  a  stock-carrying 
capacity  of  about  2.6  cows  per  acre.  At  the  Gooding  Experiment  Station,  Idaho, 
experiments  conducted  for  three  years  showed  the  stock-carrying  capacity  per 
acre  to  be  from  2  to  8  cows,  10  to  14  mature  lambs,  10  to  12  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  and  8  2-year-old  steers  per  acre.  At  Huntley  in  1915  a  yearling  heifer 
^ras  placed  on  a  quarter-acre  plat  of  spring-seeded  pasture  on  August  27  when 
tbe  grasses  average  about  10  in.  in  height.  The  plat  was  divided  into  two 
parts  which  were  grazed  alternately  and  the  heifer  remained  on  the  pasture 
tor  58  days,  the  carrying  capacity  being  rated  at  4  yearlings  per  acre.  At  this 
farm  the  grazing  periods  on  pasture  plats  averaged  ftom  12  to  15  days. 

In  discussing  the  irrigation  of  pastures  it  is  pointed  out  that  at  Qooding 
pastures  were  irrigated  from  nine  to  eleven  times  each  year  for  three  years, 
receiving  from  2.48  to  2.78  acre-feet  of  water  per  acre  each  year.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  was  no  greater  than  was  necessary  for  alfalfa  though  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  needed  for  spring  grains  and  potatoes.  Decidedly  bene- 
ficial effects  were  noted  at  the  Huntley  station  from  the  application  of  a  top- 
dressing  of  manure  to  2-year-oId  pastures. 

[Influence  of  the  depth  of  plowing-  on  yield],  I.  Koij»ntkov  {Zhur.  Opvtn. 
Affron,,  IS  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  SS,  S4). — ^The  Don  Experiment  Station,  conducting 
experiments  with  different  depths  of  plowing,  observed  that  the  greater  yield 
was  obtained  in  all  cases  by  plowing  about  9.5  in.  deep,  while  plowing  to  a 
depth  of  only  8.5  in.  brought  a  marked  reduction.  As  compared  with  plowing 
BJ5  in.  deep,  the  average  yields  for  the  past  ten  years  showed  an  increase  of 
10.5  per  cent  for  the  depth  of  9.5  in.  and  of  6.9  per  cent  for  the  depth  of  7  in. 

Chrains  for  the  Montana  dry  lands,  N.  O.  Donaij)son  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Farmert?  But,  749  (191$),  pp.  22,  figs,  ii).— This  bulletin  presents  information 
regarding  the  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax 
adapted  to  the  dry  lands  of  Montana,  and  the  best  methods  of  growing 
them  as  indicated  in  part  by  the  results  of  tests  conducted  for  the  past  eight 
years  at  the  Judith  Basin  Substation,  Moccasin,  Mont,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Montana  Experiment  Station. 

The  varieties  regarded  as  best  are  Kharkof  winter  wheat,  Pelissier  durum 
wheat,  Marquis  spring  wheat,  Sixty-Day  oats.  White  Smyrna  barley,  and 
Russian  flax.  It  is  recommended  that  winter  wheat  be  sown  at  any  time 
between  August  10  and  September  10  at  the  rate  of  8  pk.  per  acre,  and  that 
spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  be  sown  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  prepared. 
The  best  time  for  sowing  flax  is  given  as  April  15  to  May  1.  The  rates  of 
seeding  for  spring  grain  crops  recommended  are  as  follows:  Wheat  4  pk.  to 
the  acre,  oats  4  to  5  pk.,  hulled  barley  5  pk.,  hulMess  barley  4  pk.,  and  flax 
15  to  20  lbs.  Summer  fallowing  is  not  recommended  as  a  general  practice, 
and  the  use  of  a  cultivated  crop  such  as  com  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
fallow  as  grain  seeded  on  disked  corn  ground  yields  nearly  as  well  as  grain  on 
fallow.  It  is  suggested  that  fall-plowed  land  be  left  rough  to  catch  the  snow  and 
prevent  the  soil  from  blowing  and  that  spring-plowed  land  for  spring  grain 
be  worked  down  immediately  after  plowing. 

Com  in  Montana,  A.  Atkinson  and  M.  L.  Wilson  {Montana  Sta.  Ore.  iS 
(1916),  pp.  109-16Sy  fig9.  26).— This  circular  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Bulle- 
tin 107  of  the  station,  already  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  85,  p.  838). 

SelectiniT  and  curing  seed  com,  A.  Atkinson  and  M.  L.  Wilson  (Montana 
8ta.  Ore,  64  {1916),  pp.  16&'1S4,  flg$.  ^5).— This  circular  describes  and  discusses 
practical  methods  of  field  selection,  drying,  testing  for  germination,  and  pre- 
paring for  planting  of  seed  com  under  Montana  conditions  and  requirements. 
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The  enltim  of  Jnte  in  India  and  Indo-Ghina,  lb  Hau'JXPCUILL*  {BmL 
Indoohkte,  «.  <er.,  18  {1915),  No%.  US,  pp.  tSSSSt;  114,  pp.  49a^5S4).—Tbe  Jvte 
industry  in  these  regions,  including  production,  commerce,  and  mannfactnte, 
is  discussed  from  many  different  standpoints,  and  the  results  of  cnltorsl  and 
fertiliser  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  and  others  during  tiie  past  10 
to  15  years  are  briefly  reviewed.  The  results  of  numerous  fiber  detenninft- 
tlons  of  varieties  of  the  two  principal  species,  Corc1u>ru9  captularU  and  C. 
oUtariuM,  are  given  in  tables.  Economic  and  sociological  conditions  as  rtiated 
to  the  Jute  Industry  are  also  considered. 

[Serradella,  with  reference  to  economic  value,  inoculation,  and  developiiMBt 
on  liirht  and  heavy  soils],  B.  Hkinzb  iNaturwiuen9ckafiei^  S  (1915),  No9.  M, 
pp.  SS9SiS;  H,  pp.  552-^55). —This  article  discusses  the  plant  trom  histcolcal. 
botanical,  and  cultural  points  of  view  and  reports  briefly  the  results  of  culture 
tests  on  heavy  soil  at  Lauchstedt,  together  with  those  of  analytical  studies 
setting  forth  especially  dry  matter  content  and  nitrogen  production^  The 
points  considered  are  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  its  development,  soil  and 
climatic  requirements,  its  uses  in  field,  orchard,  and  garden,  the  importance 
of  proper  inoculation,  soil  preparation  and  fertilisation,  and  diseases  and 
insect  enemies. 

In  the  experiment  reported  the  best  results  were  secured  where  serraddla 
was  grown  two  years  in  succession.  The  plants  there  developed  numeroias 
nodules  on  their  roots,  were  of  dark  green  color,  and  produced  two  cuttings  of 
one  meter  in  height  in  addition  to  pasture,  the  two  cuttings  corresponding  to 
07,478  lb&  of  green  substance  or  10,442  lbs.  of  air-dry  material  per  acre.  The 
roots  are  reported  as  containing  2.76  per  cent  and  the  stems  and  leaves  33  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  Where  grown  after  mustard  and  on  soil  never  having  pro- 
duced the  crop,  no  nodules  developed,  the  plants  were  of  a  light  yellowish 
green  color,  and  the  nitrogen  production  per  acre  amounted  to  only  40.4  lbs. 
After  lupines  serradella  grown  on  the  land  for  the  first  time  developed  approxi- 
mately as  well  as  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  on  which  the  crop  had  been  grown 

lore. 

Pot  experiments  with  manganese  as  a  fertilizer  for  sugar  beets,  O.  Faixaua 
and  I.  K.  Gbeiseneggeb  {dsterr.  Ungar,  Ztachr.  Zuckerindu8.  u.  Landio^  44 
{1915),  No.  5,  pp.  571^88). ^Manganese  sulphate  was  applied  at  the  rates  of 
25,  50,  and  100  kg.  per  hectare  (22.8  to  89  lbs.  per  acre),  and  manganese 
dioxid  at  the  rates  of  160,  800,  and  000  kg.  per  hectare. 

The  use  of  50  kg.  of  manganese  sulphate  and  of  150  kg.  of  mnnj!:nnflBo 
dixoid  per  hectare  gave  the  best  general  results.  The  check  tests  produced 
an  average  of  348.8  gm.  of  beets  with  21.45  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  Juice,  and 
a  purity  coefilcient  of  89.8  per  cent.  The  tests  in  which  50  kg.  of  manganese 
sulphate  was  used  gave  302.8  gm.  of  beets  with  21.52  per  cent  of  sugar  and  a 
purity  of  92.2  per  cent  and  the  tests  with  150  kg.  of  manganese  dioxid  yielded 
867.8  gm.  of  beets  containing  22.25  per  cent  of  sugar  with  a  purity  of  98.3 
per  cent 

The  sugar  content  of  the  beets  did  not  appear  to  be  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  application  of  these  forms  of  manganese.  The  larger 
quantities  applied  apparently  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
reduced  the  yield  of  beets  and  sugar  below  the  production  of  the  check  tests. 
The  heavy  applications  reduced  the  growth  of  the  leaves  to  a  less  extent  than 
the  development  of  the  root,  and  also  raised  the  water  requirement  of  the 
plants  as  based  on  the  production  of  organic  matter  or  of  sugar. 

Methods  of  fertiliisinff  sweet  potatoes,  C.  E.  Dubst  {Illinoi8  Sta.  Bull,  188 
{1916),  pp.  268-278,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  presents  a  report  on  fertilize  ex- 
perimoits  with  sweet  potatoes  conducted  for  five  years  in  Union  County  on 
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eight  plats,  each  one-thlrty-thlrd  of  an  acre  in  size.  A  comparlBon  was 
made  of  the  use  of  660  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  home-mixed  fertilizer  consisting  of 
2  parts  steamed  bone,  2  parts  dried  blood,  and  1  part  potassium  sulphate  by 
weight;  of  10.56  tons  of  manure;  and  of  528  lbs.  of  steamed  bone;  on  two 
series  of  plats,  on  one  of  which  the  applications  were  made  broadcast  and 
on  the  other  under  the  ridge  upon  which  the  sweet  potato  plants  were  placed. 

The  results  indicated  that  each  of  the  fertilizer  treatments  used  increased 
the  percentage  of  table  potatoes  produced  and  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  home-mixed  fertilizer,  higher  percentages  were  secured  when  the 
fertilizer  was  applied  under  the  ridge  than  when  broadcasted.  Each  treat- 
ment also  increased  the  total  yield,  the  higher  yields  being  secured  from  the 
fertilizer  application  made  under  the  ridge.  It  was  further  indicated  that 
only  manure  or  steamed  bone  applied  under  the  ridge  is  likely  to  give  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  net  value  of  the  crop  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer. 

Studies  of  the  timothy  plant. — ^I,  The  influence  of  maturity  upon  the  yield, 
composition,  digestibility,  palatability,  and  feeding  value  of  timothy  hay, 
H.  J.  Waters  et  al.  {Missouri  Sta,  Research  Bui,  19  (1915),  pp,  2-^8,  figs. 
S7). — ^The  results  of  these  studies,  in  progress  for  some  years,  sre  reported. 
The  data  secured  are  given  in  tables  and  are  also  presented  graphically. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  maturity  on  yield,  the  first  cutting  was  made  about 
June  12  when  the  plants  were  just  in  full  head,  the  second  about  June  20  when 
the  plants  were  in  full  bloom,  the  third  about  July  1  when  the  seeds  were 
beginning  to  form,  the  fourth  about  July  8  when  the  seed  was  in  the  dough, 
and  the  fifth  about  July  16  when  the  seed  was  ripe  but  not  sliattered.  The 
average  of  all  trials  in  which  cuttings  were  made  showed  the  largest  yield 
from  the  third  cutting  and,  regarding  the  value  of  this  cutting  as  100,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  fourth  cutting  was  00.3,  the  second  93.8,  the  fifth  89.7,  and 
the  first  89.4.  The  first  and  last  cuttings  produced  an  average  of  between  500 
and  600  lbs.  less  hay  per  acre  than  was  secured  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cuttings. 

The  digestibility  of  the  hay  was  found  to  decline  steadily  as  the  plant  de- 
veloped, beginning  as  early  as  when  the  plants  are  in  full  head.  The  second 
cutting,  when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom,  gave  the  largest  yield  of  digestible 
dry  matter,  protein,  fat,  crude  fiber,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  Tests  on  the 
palatability  of  the  hay  showed  that  yearling  steers  subsisting  entirely  on  hay 
and  milk  cows  receiving  grain  and  other  roughage  besides  the  hay  preferred 
the  first,  second,  and  third  cuttings,  while  sheep  full  fed  on  mixed  grain  ap- 
parently ate  one  cutting  with  as  much  relish  as  another. 

It  was  further  observed  that  early  cutting  tended  to  weaken  the  stand  and 
late  cutting  to  conserve  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  to  prolong  its  life.  Studies 
relating  to  the  permanence  of  stand  indicated  that  "  the  thick,  vigorous  stand 
following  late  cutting  does  not  result  from  the  new  plants  that  have  sprung 
from  seed  left  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  harvest,  but  from  the  new  plants  which 
have  come  from  the  perfectly  developed  and  well-filled  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the 
old  timothy  plants.  It  is  from  these  bulbs  that  new  plants  for  the  next  year's 
stand  come.  The  bulbs  reach  their  full  development  only  when  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  become  mature  before  being  harvested." 

While  the  earlier  cuttings  gave  larger  yields  and  hay  of  higher  digestibility 
and  palatability,  the  later  cuttings  afforded  greater  convenience  In  harvesting, 
the  weather  conditions  being  generally  more  favorable  and  less  time  being 
required  for  curing.  The  late-cut  as  compared  with  the  early-cut  hay  was 
much  less  liable  to  injury  from  rains  and  dews,  from  sunburn  and  under  or 
lOver  curing,  and  also  turned  water  in  the  shock  or  stack  much  better. 
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The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  re|»rodiiction  of  the  timothy  plant  are 
sommarlEed  as  follows:  "A  seed  sown  In  the  fall  or  early  siving  prodnoea  a 
single  plant  In  the  efpring  this  plant  produces  a  stalk  and  head.  The  bead 
flowers  and  produces  seed.  A  Imlb  at  the  hase  of  the  stalk  enlarges  as  tihe 
stalk  increases  in  height  and,  about  the  time  the  head  appears,  new  shoots 
spring  from  the  bulb  and  develop  into  small  plants  ^diich  are  atta<±ed  and 
clustered  about  the  central  plant  A  root  system  will  devdop  later  on  each  of 
these  new  plants,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  bulb.  The  parent  bulb 
reaches  its  full  development  at  about  the  time  the  main  seed-bearing  head  is 
ripe  or  a  little  while  before.  The  secondary  plants  may  continue  to  grow  and 
may  produce  heads  and  bear  seed  before  the  dose  of  the  growing  seaacm  if  the 
season  is  favorable  and  if  left  undisturbed.  Bulbs  and  roots  dev^op  on  these 
new  plants  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  bulbs,  which  by  this  time  beoonoes 
shriveled  and  soon  dies,  having  fulfilled  its  function.  At  the  dose  of  the 
growing  season  these  secondary  bulbs  are  well  developed  and  have  established 
their  own  root  systems.  They  remain  dormant  throuj^  the  winter;  in  the 
spring  they  send  forth  the  stalks  which  later  head,  flower,  and  produce  seed 
in  the  usual  manner,  so  the  process  of  regeneration  of  the  previous  year  Is 
repeated." 
The  advantages  of  clov»  over  timothy  in  the  rotation  are  pointed  out 
Studies  of  the  timothy  plant — ^H,  The  changes  in  the  chemical  compositioa 
of  the  timothy  plant  during  growth  and  zipenin^,  with  a  comparatiTe  stady 
of  the  wheat  plant,  P.  F.  TBOWBanKS,  L.  D.  Haigh,  and  G.  R.  Mottlton  {Mi»- 
souri  Bta.  Research  Bui.  20  {1916)^  pp.  5-67,  fig:  X7). — Studies  were  made  of 
the  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  entire  timothy  plant  during 
growth  and  ripening  as  compared  with  similar  changes  in  the  wheat  plant  The 
results  are  discussed  at  some  length,  a  review  of  the  literature  being  included, 
and  the  data  are  given  in  detail  in  tables  and  graphs.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  samples  of  the  timothy  plant  were  secured  as  follows:  May  23, 
1908,  when  the  plants  were  about  1  ft.  l^^  in  rapid  growth  with  no  heads 
showing,  June  6  when  no  stalks  were  in  bloom  but  were  beginning  to  head,  June 

18  when  in  full  bloom,  June  30  when  just  out  of  bloom  and  the  seed  formed, 
July  9  when  the  seed  was  in  the  dough,  July  20  when  the  seed  was  fully  ripe, 
and  March  16, 1909,  when  growth  had  not  yet  started  but  the  plants  were  con- 
siderably green.  The  wheat  plant  samples  were  collected  as  follows:  May  23, 
1908,  when  the  plants  were  green  and  in  bloom,  June  4  when  the  seed  had 
formed  and  was  in  the  milk,  June  11  when  the  seed  was  in  the  dough,  and  June 

19  when  the  seed  was  fully  ripe. 

It  was  found  that  the  timothy  plant  took  up  nitrogen  and  ash  constituents  at 
the  most  rapid  rate  and  contained  the  highest  percentage  and  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  green  plant  during  its  earlier  stages  of  growth.  The  absorption  of 
plant  food  continued,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate  corresponding  to  the  decreasing 
rate  of  growth,  as  it  approached  maturity.  The  heads  increased  in  dry  matter 
throughout  the  growing  and  ripening  period.  This  increase  included  all  the 
plant  constituents  exc^t  potassium  oxid  which  had  reached  its  maximum  be- 
fore the  plants  were  in  full  bloom.  Nitrogen-free  extract  increased  at  the 
greatest  rate  of  all  constituents  and  as  the  heads  approached  full  r^tening  a 
noticeable  increase  in  phosphorus  pentoxid  was  observed. 

The  stalks  and  leaves  increased  in  dry  matter  during  growth  and  ripening, 
the  dry  matter  added  cousistlng  chiefly  of  crude  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract 
Nitrogen,  ether-soluble  material,  potassium  oxid,  and  phosphorus  pentoxid  in- 
creased during  growth  but  decreased  to  some  extent  during  ripening.  The  buIlM 
increased  in  dry  matter  throughout  the  growing  period  but  the  amount  became 
constant  before  the  ripening  of  the  hay.    The  matter  stored  was  principally 
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nltrogenoiiB  matter  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  no  starch  being  produced  In  tbe 
bulbs  during  the  storing  process.  Potassium  ozld  was  found  In  maximum 
amount  In  the  first  stage,  ^^tiOe  phosphorus  pentozld  showed  a  tendency  to  In- 
crease In  amount  as  the  plant  matured.  Approximately  as  many  heads  were 
produced  at  the  full  height  as  there  were  bulbs  at  the  beginning  of  the  season's 
growth.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  plant  above  ground  loses  an  absolute 
amount  of  dry  matter  from  the  time  the  seed  Is  In  the  dough  until  It  Is  fully 
ripe  as  the  result  of  washing  by  rain  and  dew  and  a  falling  off  of  dead  parts. 

The  wheat  plant  was  found  to  resemble  the  timothy  plant  In  taking  up  Its 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter  and  In  containing  the  highest  percentage  of 
moisture  In  the  green  plant  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  also  In  losing  an 
absolute  amount  of  dry  matter  at  the  time  of  full  ripening  due  to  washing  by 
rain  and  dew  and  the  falling  of  dead  parts.  The  heads  gained  more  uniformly 
and  rapidly  In  their  amount  of  dry  matter  than  any  other  part  Nitrogen-free 
extract  was  found  to  be  produced  and  stored  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other 
constituent  but  nitrogen,  ash,  and  ether-soluble  matter  were  added  In  some 
quantity  also.  The  fiber  was  determined  as  practically  all  formed  by  the  time 
the  blossom  has  fallen  and  as  remaining  constant  to  ripening.  The  stalks  and 
leaves  contained  their  maximum  amount  of  dry  matter  at  blossoming  time,  after 
which  nitrogenous  material  and  nitrogen-free  extract  passed  to  the  ripening 
heads. 

The  roots  and  stubble  increased  in  dry  matter  up  to  the  milk  stage,  after 
which  a  decrease  took  place  as  the  dry  matter  passed  to  the  portion  of  the  plant 
above  ground.  The  fiber  present  in  the  roots  did  not  decrease  in  amount  but 
nitrogenous  and  ether-seluble  matter,  ash,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  passed  out 
of  the  roots  Into  the  growing  plant  above  ground  during  the  ripening  of  the 
heads.  i 

In  both  wheat  and  timothy  plants  the  percentage  of  protein,  ash,  and  ether 
extract  showed  a  tendency  to  reach  a  higher  value  in  the  young  than  in  the 
mature  plant,  while  the  percentage  of  crude  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  was 
the  greater  at  maturity. 

Hilling  of  Voandzeia  subterranea,  P.  G.  vaiv  dkb  Woix  iOnltura,  27  (191$), 
Ho.  SZ8,  pp.  40&-417), — ^Thls  article  discusses  the  peanut  and  Voandafeia  aub- 
terranea  and  brings  out  their  common  and  individual  characteristics.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  subterranean  fruit  production  which  is  common 
in  both  plants. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  to  test  the  effect  of  hilling,  as  is  practiced  In 
peanut  culture,  the  Voandzeia  plants  all  died  as  the  result  of  this  method  of 
cultivation.  The  author  points  out  that  hilling  among  other  disadvantages 
brings  about  conditions  which  favor  disease  attacks. 

ComparatlTe  vmriety  tests  with  squarehead  winter  wheat  from  1908  to 
1910,  O.  Levkbsnz  (Arh.  Deut  Landw.  GeseU.,  Vo.  fTtS  {1915),  pp.  XXF/-t- 
iB40+8,  pfo.  5).— This  report  presents  at  considerable  length  and  in  great  detail 
the  results  of  cooperative  tests  of  nine  varieties  of  squarehead  winter  wheat 
conducted  throughout  Germany  during  the  three  years  1906  to  1910.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  were  Original  Strube  Schlanstedt,  Original  Strube  Slleslan,  and 
Original  Leutewltz. 

A  summary  based  on  the  results  of  all  the  tests  showed  that  the  Strube 
Schlanstedt  variety  yielded  an  average  of  8,061  kg.  of  grain  and  4,964  kg.  of 
straw  per  hectare  (2,715  lbs.  and  4,466  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively),  Slleslan 
2,646  kg.  of  grain  and  6,271  kg.  of  straw,  and  Leutewitz  8,001  kg.  of  grain  and 
0,018  kg.  of  straw.  Of  about  168  tests  relating  to  grain  yield  and  132  to  straw 
production,  97  of  each  raised  no  question  regarding  methods  used  or  the  results 
67476*— 17 4 
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obtained,  and  these  taken  by  themselTes  showed  higher  yields  in  eiory  caae,  but 
did  not  change  the  relative  standing  of  the  varieties.  In  the  grain  tests  Strobe 
Schlanstedt  is  stated  to  liave  ranked  first  69  times  and  second  68  times*  Sllfwlnn 
first  31  times  and  second  20  times,  and  Leutewitz  first  00  times  and  second  71 
times.  For  the  tliree  years  Stmbe  Schlanstedt  gave  an  average  l,0004Denfeel 
weight  of  38.24  gm.,  a  liter  weight  of  704.3  gm.,  and  a  flintineas  of  40.49  per 
cent ;  Stmbe  Sllesian  a  1,000-kemel  weight  of  38.71  gm.,  a  liter  weight  of  753iJ9 
gm.,  and  a  flintiness  of  30.14  per  cent ;  and  Leutewits  a  1,000-kemel  wei^^t  of 
38.16  gm.,  a  liter  weight  of  763.9  gm.,  and  a  flintineaB  of  41JS  per  cent 

Wheat  coltnre  in  Arir«iitina,  G.  D.  Gibola  (Bol.  M4n.  Agr,  lBmmo9  Airetl, 
19  (191$),  3^0.  &-9,  pp.  CBl-$52,  figs,  iO).— This  article  is  a  contlnoation  of  ma- 
terial published  in  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  663).  The  following  varieties  of  wlieat, 
regarded  as  new  for  Argentina,  are  described  from  historical,  botanical,  and 
cnltnral  standpoints:  Karachi,  Delhi,  Hnasan  Glnbwheat,  White  Andalgali, 
Spanish,  Ghlleno,  Violet,  Smooth  Russian,  and  Pampas.  Of  these  varieties 
White  Andalgal&  is  a  dub  wheat,  and  Spanish,  Ohileno,  and  Violet  are  durom 
wheats,  while  the  rest  belong  to  the  common  bread  wheats. 

The  value  of  erood  seed,  G.  R.  Zavitz  (Ann,  Rpt  Live  Stock  Branch  Ont^HtK 
19H-lSj  pp.  7S-76). — ^A  popular  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  are  discossed 
the  varieties  of  field  crops  and  the  quantities  of  seed  giving  the  best  resolts  as 
determined  in  experiments  and  by  observations  made  by  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural Ck)llege,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union,  and  other 
agricultural  organizations. 

Seed  tests  made  at  the  station  during  1915,  M.  T.  Muvn  {New  York  State 
6ta.  BiU.  416  {1916),  pp.  55-74;  altridged  ed.,  pp.  f).~-The  results  of  purity 
tests  of  samples  of  seeds  collected  are  r^wrted  in  tables  and  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

Of  323  official  samples  of  seed  from  dealers'  stocks  4.6  per  cent  were  fdund  to 
be  violations  of  the  seed  law.  Samples  from  correspondents  for  testing  the 
purity  numbered  777,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Samples  of  orchard  grass  showed  in  some  cases  intentional  adultoratioQ 
with  chaff  and  inert  matter,  and  samples  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed  adultera- 
tion with  cheap  bird  rape  seed  and  other  varieties  of  rape  and  various  kinds 
of  mustard  seed.  Dodder  was  found  in  one  sample  of  orchard  grass  seed  into 
which  it  had  been  intentionally  introduced,  and  over  10  per  cent  of  the  alfalfs 
seed  samples  contained  dodder,  in  one  instance  to  the  extent  of  2JS  per  r^nt 

Agricultural  value  of  impermeable  seeds,  G.  T.  Habbinoton  (U.  8.  D^L 
Agr,,  Jour.  Agr.  Besearoh,  6  {1916),  No.  tO,  pp.  761-796,  pi.  t,  fig%.  tf).— The  re- 
sults here  reported  are  based  on  germination  tests  of  lots  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
seed  and  a  smaller  number  of  such  tests  of  winter  vetch,  okra,  and  other  seeds, 
made  to  determine  the  agricultural  value  of  seeds  whose  coats  are  impermeable 
to  water  at  temperatures  favorable  for  germination.  It  is  pointed  out  that  tiie 
cultivated  species  sometimes  producing  impermeable  seeds  include  okra,  alflla- 
ria,  atriplex,  asparagus,  morning-glory,  canna,  cherry-tomato,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  cultivated  species  of  Legumlnoste. 

Ck)mmercial  samples  of  12  species  of  small-seeded  legumes  tested  during  tlie 
six  years,  1904  to  1909,  gave,  a  range  from  0.96  per  cent  of  impermeable  seeds 
in  spring  vetch  to  71.67  per  cent  in  spotted  bur  clover.  The  samples  of  white 
sweet  clover,  toothed  bur  clover,  and  yellow-flowered  sickle  lucern  also  con- 
tained high  percentages  of  impermeable  seeds.  In  a  test  of  128  lots  of  seed 
one  to  five  years  old  and  including  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  white  clover,  sweet 
clover,  alfalfa,  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover,  oYo^l,  OhamaorUta  nioUane,  and 
RobMa  neudacada,  over  90  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  100  per  cent  of  the 
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impermeable  seeds  were  viable  except  in  the  seed  of  C  fiMta$is,  The  average 
percentage  of  viability  of  the  impermeable  seeds  was  invariably  greater  than 
of  the  seeds  which  softened  within  six  day& 

In  an  experiment  to  determine  the  average  rates  of  softening  of  seeds  which 
had  remained  impermeable  after  ten  days  in  wet  blotters,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  seeds  of  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  white  clover,  and  sweet  clover 
softened  in  one  month,  and  from  about  one-third  to  a  little  over  one-half  of 
them  softened  in  three  years  when  kept  in  wet  blotters.  Nearly  all  of  the  im- 
permeable seeds  of  alfalfa,  hairy  vetch,  okra,  and  crimson  clover  softened  in 
one  year,  bnt  a  very  few  of  all  except  crimson  clover  remained  impermeable 
after  three  years. 

In  dry  storage  nearly  all  impermeable  seeds  of  alsike  clover,  white  clover, 
and  sweet  clover  remained  impermeable  from  two  to  three  years.  Impermeable 
red-dover  seeds  became  permeable  gradually  in  dry  storage,  but  it  was  found 
that  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  may  still  be  impermeable  after  four  years. 
Impermeable  clover  seeds  thoroughly  matured  before  harvesting  as  compared 
with  similar  seeds  not  so  well  matured  softened  and  germinated  more  slowly 
under  conditions  fiivorable  to  germination  and  also  became  permeable  more 
slowly  in  dry  storaga 

Among  other  methods  of  treatment  reported  it  was  found  that  alftematlons 
of  temperature  caused  the  softening  and  germination  of  many  impermeable 
clover  seeds  when  a  temperature  of  10*  G.  (50*"  F.)  or  cooler  was  used  in  alter- 
nation with  a  temperature  of  20**  or  warmer.  The  effect  of  these  alternations 
was  greatly  increased  by  previously  exposing  the  seeds  to  germination  con- 
ditions at  10*  or  cooler  and  was  decreased  by  previously  exposing  the  seeds 
to  germination  conditions  at  80*. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  only  a  small  proportion  of  imper- 
meable seeds  of  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  white  clover,  and  white  sweet  clover 
was  found  to  produce  seedlings  promptly  when  sown  in  warm  weather,  and  it 
was  also  observed  that  such  seeds  will  pass  the  winter  in  the  soil  in  a  freezing 
dimate  without  Injury.  The  impermeable  seeds  of  these  species  when  placed 
in  wet  blotters  softened  and  germinated  more  slowly  than  similar  seeds  of 
alfalfti,  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  okra.  All  germinated  within  one  year 
in  some  cases,  while  in  others  over  50  per  cent  were  still  impermeable  after 
four  years.  It  is  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  impermeable  alfalf^  crimson 
clover,  okra,  and  hairy  vetch  seeds  wiU  germinate  in  the  soil  during  the  first 
few  months  after  planting,  but  that  nearly  all  alfalfa  and  okra  seeds,  even  if 
Impermeable  in  the  fall,  are  killed  when  they  pass  the  winter  in  soil  or  on 
the  plants  out  of  doors  in  a  frying  climate.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  imper- 
meable seeds  are  included. 

HOBTXCTJLTTTBE. 

The  garden  book,  V.  D.  Davis  {New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1915,  pp.  Vni+ 
tjH^  plB*  7,  figa.  47).— A  popular  treatise  on  the  growing  of  vegetables  under 
both  home  and  market  conditions. 

The  small  garden,  J.  Schneideb  (Der  Kleingarten.  LdpHo  and  Berlin:  B.  O. 
Teulmer,  1915,  pp.  95,  figs.  80). ^A  practical  treatise  on  the  propagation,  cul- 
ture, and  care  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  in  the  home  garden,  with  special 
reference  to  German  conditions. 

The  fruit  growers'  yearbook  and  market  gardeners'  guide,  1916  {London: 
The  Cable  Printing  4  Publi$hing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1916,  pp.  172,  flgn.  2^).— This  year- 
book contains  a  monthly  working  calendar  for  indoor  and  outdoor  fruit  growing 
ia  Bngland,  a  review  of  the  previous  year's  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  at  Oovent 
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GardeQ  Market,  and  nimieroaB  miaoellaneoiia  artldeB  dealing  with  the  cnttare, 
care,  and  management  of  fmit  nnder  Brltiah  conditions. 

[Beport  of  horticnltaral  investigations],  R.  S.  Sron  {Univ,  Leed$  mud 
Torkshire  OotmoO,  A^.  Bd.  {Pamphlet]  96  il91Sh  99-  50^66,  f§,  i).— FertiUier 
tests  with  strawberries  as  wdl  as  Tsrlety  tests  with  potatoes,  bnsh  fraits,  rup- 
berries,  and  strawt>erries  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Uniyersltr 
of  Leeds  are  reported.  An  experiment  being  conducted  with  varions  lawn 
mixtures  Is  also  outlined. 

Methods  used  in  the  propagation  of  plants,  T.  D.  Hatrsld  {TranB.  if  en. 
Hort,  fifoc.,  1916,  pt  1,  pp.  89^t9t). — In  this  paper  the  autiKw*  discusses  the 
different  methods  of  propagation  and  their  application  In  the  propagation  of 
various  classes  of  plants. 

Gtreenhouse  heating  {New  York:  A,  T.  De  La  Mare  Printlnp  ^  PublUhiiiff  Co^ 
Ltd.,  1916,  pp.  5f,  fl09,  f ).— This  comprises  a  reprint  of  four  prize  essays  whleh 
recently  appeared  In  the  columns  of  The  Florists  Exchange.  A  digest  of  tbe 
essays,  together  with  comments  by  J.  McArthur  and  a  collection  of  answers  to 
questions  on  greenhouse  heating,  is  also  Included. 

Culture  and  forcing  of  Witloof  chieory,  J.  W.  Wklunoton  (Ne%c  York  State 
8ta.  Bui.  418  {1916),  pp.  89-98,  pU.  5).— As  a  result  of  some  forcing  experiments 
conducted  at  the  station  It  Is  believed  that  Witloof  chicory  deserves  much 
greater  attention  at  the  hands  of  home  gardeners  and  that  at  present  prices  It 
can  not  fall  to  give  good  financial  returns  to  market  gardeners. 

This  bulletin  discusses  the  Importance  of  Witloof  chicory  In  Surope,  its 
culture  and  varieties,  and  describes  In  detail  the  cultural  methods  employed  at 
the  station.  The  plants  were  easily  grown  fk^m  seed,  and  sand  proved  to  be  i 
very  satisfactory  medium  with  which  to  covar  the  forcing  roots.  It  blandies 
the  leaves  perfectly  and  promotes  the  formation  of  compact  heads.  Roots  hav- 
ing a  crown  dlamet^  within  the  limits  of  1  to  2  In.  produced  the  greater  nam- 
ber  of  marketable  heads.  Temperatures  ranging  from  60  to  00**  F.  appear  to 
give  optimum  conditions  for  producing  a  marketable  crop. 

Witloof  chicory,  F.  H.  Haix  {New  York  State  Sta.  BiU.  428,  popular  ed. 
{1916),  pp.  4,  pis.  2). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Transmission  of  resistance  and  susceptibility  to  blossom-end  rot  in  to- 
matoes, H.  P.  Stuckbt  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  Itl  {1916),  pp.  86-91  figs.  5).— Ib 
previous  work  at  the  station  It  was  found  that  the  cherry,  pear,  and  currant- 
tomatoes  were  Immune  to  th^  blossom-oid  rot  (B.  S.  R,  26,  p.  648).  This  bulle- 
tin gives  the  results  of  crosses  between  the  cherry  type  and  a  commercial 
variety,  with  special  ref^'ence  to  the  transmission  of  resistance  and  susceptl* 
billty  to  the  blossom-end  rot 

The  work  Indicates  that  both  resistance  and  susceptibility  are  transmitted 
from  parent  to  progeny.  The  fruit  of  the  Fi  progeny  of  the  cross  between  Bed 
Cherry  {Lyoopereioum  ceraHforme)  and  the  variety  Greater  Baltimore  (L* 
esculentum)  was  resistant  to  the  blossom-end  rot  and  was  intermediate  in  sife 
and  number  of  locules  between  the  two  parents,  but  tending  toward  that  of  tbe 
cherry  type.  The  Fs  progeny  was  likewise  resistant  to  the  blossom-end  rot  and 
varied  widely  in  size  of  fruit  and  number  of  locules.  At  the  same  time  no 
distinct  Mendelian  segregation  of  these  two  characters  was  observed. 

Data  are  given  showing  the  yield  of  a  number  of  standard  varieties  and  tbelr 
susceptibility  to  the  blossom-end  rot  The  Immune  varieties  were  either  Tery 
early  maturing  or  possessed  cherry  tomato  blood.  The  Hybrid  variety,  tbe 
plants  of  which  are  the  first  generation  progeny  of  the  cross  between  the 
Red  Cherry  and  Greater  Baltimore,  gave  the  highest  yield  of  all  the  varietiea, 
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this  agreeing  with  the  results  obtained  at  the  New  York  State  Station  relative 
to  high  yields  from  first  generation  hybrid  tomato  plants  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  239). 

The  control  of  fruit  peats  and  diaeases,  A.  L.  Mklandsb  and  F.  D.  Heau) 
(WaaMnffUm  8ta.  Potmlar  BiU,  100  (1916),  pp.  5-61).— TblB  describes  the  more 
Important  Insect  and  animal  pests  and  diseases  of  fmlts  and  gives  directions  for 
th^r  control,  Including  Information  relative  to  the  preparation  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides. 

Piping  system  for  orchard  spraying,  G.  P.  Weux>n  (Mo,  BuL  Com,  Hort 
CaL,  B  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  ^S-im,  fiffM.  5).— A  descriptive  account  with  illustra- 
tions is  given  of  an  underground  orchard  piping  system  which  was  laid  out  in  a 
California  orchard  for  use  in  spraying  the  orchard. 

The  development  of  fruits  for  special  conditions,  W.  T.  Maootjn  {Tran$, 
Ma%:  Hort.  Boc.,  1916,  pt.  1,  pp.  S9~S7). — ^A  review  of  American  activities  in 
the  development  of  hardy  fruits,  Including  suggestions  for  further  breeding 
along  this  line. 

Pollinating  fruit  trees,  L.  G.  Oobbh  (Jour.  Heredity,  7  (1916),  No.  8,  pp. 
S66-S69,  flg.  1). — In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  various  problems  connected 
with  the  failure  of  trees  to  set  a  crop,  and  summarises  the  results  of  some 
long-<!ontlnued  pollination  trials  conducted  at  the  John  Innes  Horticultural 
Institution  at  Merton,  Surrey,  England. 

The  newer  fruits  in  1915  and  how  secured,  N.  B.  Hanscn  {Minn.  Hort.,  44 
{1916),  No,  8,  pp.  SOlSlt,  fiffs.  t). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  notes  the  propaga- 
tion in  1915  of  two  new  plums  that  have  borne  several  excellent  crops,  and 
Bummarbses  his  recent  endeavors  in  the  line  of  breeding  pears  resistant  to  both 
cold  and  blight. 

Two  hardy  species  of  pears,  Pyrus  owMea  and  the  birch-leaved  pear  {P. 
betuUfolia),  have  been  hybridized  with  many  of  the  best  cultivated  pears  of 
Europe  and  have  been  distributed  for  testing  purposes. 

The  cherries  of  Japan,  E.  H.  Wilson  (P«&«.  Arnold  Arboretum,  No.  7,  Sup. 
{1916),  pp.  III). — ^In  view  of  the  appearance  of  Mlyoshl*s  work  on  the  cherries 
of  Japan  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  045),  which  antedated  the  author's  work  (E.  S.  R.,  35, 
p.  343)  but  was  not  received  in  time  for  consultation,  the  author  here  presents 
a  supplement  to  his  work  containing  a  number  of  changes  In  nomenclature 
made  to  conform  to  the  nomenclature  of  Miyoshl. 

Harvesting  and  packing  peaches,  W.  B.  Lanham  {Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.  Tew. 
Bwt.  Bui.  B-^  {1916),  pp.  8,  fig:  8).— Practical  directions  are  given  for  picking, 
grading,  and  packing  peaches,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Georgia 
carrier. 

Pyronia,  L.  Teabxtt  {Jour.  SeredUy,  7  {1916),  No.  9,  pp.  ^6-419,  fig:  2).— 
The  pjrronla  {Cydonia  veitchU),  a  hybrid  which  Is  said  to  be  the  first  between 
the  pear  and  quince,  Is  here  described  and  illustrated.  The  tree,  which  Is 
growing  at  the  botanic  garden  in  Algeria,  produces  an  abundance  of  seedless 
fruit  of  some  value.  The  possibilities  to  plant  breeders  of  using  these  two 
species  for  breeding  other  desirable  fruits  are  pointed  out 

The  marketing  of  New  York  State  peaches  {New  York:  New  Tork  Central 
lAnet,  1916,  pp.  16,  fig8.  9). — ^The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  definite 
information  to  peach  growers  and  shippers  of  western  New  York  relative  to 
methods  of  marketing  and  distribution.  The  subject  matter  is  based  upon  the 
shipping  records  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Go.  and 
information  compiled  ftx)m  the  1915  Market  News  Letters  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Methods  of  Improvement  in  the  marketing  of  the  1916  peach  crop  are  herein 
outlined. 
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Some  notes  on  the  bxeedinff  of  raspbeniee,  R.  D.  Ahthoztt  {New  York  8Me 
Sta,  Bui.  417  {19 m,  pp.  15-88,  pU.  8). --The  author  bri^ly  reviews  the  earlier 
work  in  the  breeding  of  raspberries  at  the  station  and  discusses  in  more  detail 
the  results  of  crosses  begun  with  the  red,  black,  and  purple  raspberries  in  1910. 

The  Investigations  have  shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  purple  raspberries  do 
not  belong  to  a  distinct  species  but  have  originated  as  lurbrids  of  tlM  blackcap 
and  the  red  raspberry.  Some  very  promising  seedUne^  of  these  have  been 
secured.  The  work  shows  that  improved  purple  varieties  are  more  apt  to  be 
developed  by  crossing  reds  and  blacks  ttian  by  seleiSttiig  from  the  gristing 
purple  varieties.  Pure  seedlings  of  the  purple  raq^lperry  Columbian,  an  Fi 
hybrid,  failed  to  break  up  as  much  as  would  be  expedad  in  ttie  Ft  generatloiL 
None  showed  any  tendency  to  propagate  by  suckers,  nor  did  any  have  fruit  of 
the  color  of  either  parent  In  cane  color  and  glaucousness  some  of  tiie  seed- 
lings approached  more  nearly  the  parent  types.  Hybrid  seedlings  w»e  pro- 
duced by  crossing  two  blackcaps  with  a  red  raspberry.  With  one  cross  the 
seedlings  were  all  purple.  Among  the  288  seedlings  of  the  other  cxtMB  were 
ten  yellows. 

Performance  records  are  given  for  several  varieties  of  raspberries  which  were 
studied  with  reference  to  their  desirability  as  breeding  parents.  A  study  of 
the  Inheritance  of  color  of  fruit  indicates  that  several  of  the  black  raspberries 
are  heterozygous  for  color  and  that  probably  several  color  factors  are  present 
The  same  thing  holds  with  the  red  raspberry  though  the  higher  number  of 
yellows  present  would  indicate  fewer  color  factors.  Glaucousness  is  considered 
a  dominant  character.  Likewise  rough  bark  is  dominant  to  smooth  bariL  Tbe 
factor  for  dwarfing  appeared  to  be  of  rather  rare  occurrence. 

Three  of  the  seedlings  of  the  purple  raspberry  Ck>lumbian  produced  some 
unusual  abnormalities  in  the  flower  cluster,  including  gradations  from  perf^ 
fruits  to  those  in  which  the  drupelets  v^ere  replaced  by  small,  sepal-like  leaves, 
also  fruits  varying  from  perfect  to  entirely  sterile  forms  which  did  not  have  the 
leafy  growth.  From  a  correlation  which  was  found  between  leaf  coloratioD 
and  fruit  it  appears  possible  to  tell  all  yellow  raspberries  from  either  tiie  red 
or  purple  sorts  by  the  absence  of  any  tinge  of  red  on  the  leaves.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  bark  of  the  young  canes  of  the  yellow  varieties  is  also  probably 
entirely  lacking  in  any  touch  of  red  or  purple  color. 

Notes  are  given  on  some  crosses  made  between  the  flowering  raspberry 
{Ruhw  odoratiu)  and  the  red  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  the  dewberry.  Of 
these  crosses  only  those  made  with  the  Herbert  red  rfispberry  were  brought  to 
the  blooming  period. 

Breeding  raspberries^  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State  Sta,  Bui.  4i7,  popular 
ed.  {1916),  pp.  4.  flff'  1).— A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Notes  on  viticulture  and  enologTt  N.  QAScfA  db  los  Sauconss  {ApwUei  de 
Viticultura  y  Bnologia.  Pamplona,  Spain:  Author,  1915,  pp.  929).— The  present 
work  has  been  prepared  as  a  text-book  on  viticulture  and  enology  for  use  in  the 
agricultural  courses  of  the  provincial  school  of  Navarra,  Spain,  as  well  as  a 
manual  of  information  on  the  subjects  for  vineyardists  and  wine  makers. 

Some  history  of  the  grape  in  the  United  States,  G.  G.  Husuann  {Trans. 
Mom.  Hort.  Soo„  1916,  pt.  1,  pp.  59-70).— A  brief  historical  review  of  the  grape 
and  vrine  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  on  the  production  of  grapes  and  olives  in  1915  {EHadUtioa  de  lot 
ProduooUmet  VitUxOa  y  Olivarera  en  el  Aik>  1915.  Madrid:  Oovt.,  1916,  pp. 
9).— A  statistical  report  on  the  production  of  grapes,  wine,  olives,  and  olive  oil 
in  various  regions  and  Provinces  of  Spain  during  the  year  1015. 

Taming  the  wild  blueberry,  F.  V.  OovnxB  {Trant.  Mast.  Hort.  fiToc,  1916,  pt 
If  pp.  10S^ltS).~^he  substance  of  this  paper  is  contained  in  the  authw's  boUe- 
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tin  on  blueberry  caltore  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  684)  and  the  article  previooaly  noted 
(S.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  647). 

The  effect  of  organic  matter  on  dtms  growth,  J.  F.  Bbkazealb  (Cat, 
CUrogr.,  1  {1916),  No.  11,  fip.  7,  19,  figs.  S). — ^By  way  of  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  mosaic  disease  or  mottling  of  citrus  fruits,  the  author 
states  tliat  practically  all  investigators  at  the  present  time  agree  that  mottling 
id  one  of  the  so-called  soil  troubles.  The  experience  of  the  author,  working 
with  citrus  water  cultures  and  pot  cultures,  shows  that  an  application  of  soluble 
organic  matter,  the  so-called  humus  extracted  from  peat,  decomposed  alfalfa, 
and  the  like^  even  in  minute  amounts,  5  or  10  parts  per  million,  will  bring  about 
a  decidedly  stimulating  effect  upon  the  citrus  seedlings.  These  results,  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  soil  types  of  the  Biverside  citrus  area,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  mottling  may  be  rightly  called  malnutrition.  It  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  root  tip  and  is  undoubtedly  influenced  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
scarcity  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

Califoraia  grapefruit,  A.  D.  Shaiocl  {Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Col.,  5  {1916), 
Vo.  7,  pp.  269-2i9,  figs,  Jk). — ^This  paper  has  been  previously  noted  under  another 
title  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  835). 

Notes  on  coffee  in  Java,  P.  J.  Westeb  {PhMpplne  Agr.  Rev.  {English  Bd.1,  9 
{1916),  No.  2,  pp.  129-162,  pis.  7). — ^This  comprises  extracts  from  a  report  to  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  on  the  coffee  Industry  in  Java  and  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  kinds  of  coffee  and  the  process  of  pr^aring  coffee  for  market 
Data  on  the  cost  of  production  are  also  given. 

The  germination  of  tea  seed,  G.  Bbsnabd  {Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel 
I  Dutch  Bast  Indies^  Meded.  Proefstat.  Thee,  No.  46  {1915),  pp.  60-88,  pU.  6).— 
In  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  germination  process  of  tea  seed,  and 
gives  the  results  of  some  germination  tests  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown  with 
and  without  the  hard  shell,  placed  with  the  eye  in  different  positions,  and 
grown  under  different  strengths  of  light 

The  selection  of  the  tea  plant,  HI,  P.  van  Leebsitic  and  O.  Bebnabd  {Dept. 
Landh.,  Nifv.  en  Handel  {Dutch  Bast  Indies^,  Meded.  Proefstat.  Thee,  No.  46 
{1916),  pp.  1-29,  pis.  6). — This  comprises  a  further  report  on  experiments  being 
conducted  by  the  authors  with  the  special  object  of  developing  through  selection 
a  race  of  tea  better  adapted  to  conditions  in  Java  than  the  present  forms  (B.  S. 
R.,  80,  p.  444).  The  results  secured  from  germination  tests  of  selected  strains  of 
seed  are  reported,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  conducting  selection  experi- 
ments. 

Bxperienee  in  top- working  hickories,  F.  B.  Guinn  {Amer.  Fruits,  24  {1916), 
No.  2,  p.  27). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  experience 
in  top-working  hickory  trees  with  different  varieties  of  pecans. 

How  to  make  a  flower  garden  {Harrishurg,  Pa.:  The  Country  Me  Press,  1915, 
pp.  75,  figs.  15). — ^A  small  practical  treatise. 

Peonies,  J.  H.  Spebby  {Country  Cent.,  81  {1916),  No.  64*  pp.  1556.  1557,  figs. 
6). — In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the  general  cultural  treatment  of 
peonies  and  gives  a  descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  herbaceous 
Chinese  peonies  as  observed  during  the  season  of  1916. 

Boses  of  Denmark,  S.  Almqttist  {Bot.  Tidsskr.,  64  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  257- 
287). — ^An  account  of  the  rose  flora  of  Denmark,  including  a  classification  of 
types  and  descriptions  of  species. 

The  white-barked  pine,  D.  F.  Hiogins  {Jour.  Heredity,  7  {1916),  No.  9,  pp. 
699-401,  figs.  £).— A  brief  descriptive  account  and  illustrations  are  given  of  the 
white-barked  {Pinus  hungeana),  which  Is  grown  in  China  as  an  ornamental 
and  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  for  trial  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Practical  landscape  gardening,  B»  B.  Gbidland  {New  York:  A.  F.  De  Lm 
Mare  Printing  d  PublUhing  Co,,  Ltd^  1916,  pp.  $66,  pL  1,  fig:  /^).— This  work 
discusses  the  importance  of  carefol  planning;  locating  the  house;  arrangement 
of  walks,  drives,  and  entrances;  construction  of  walks  and  drives;  lawn  mak- 
ing; ornamental  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers;  architectural  ftetnres 
of  the  garden ;  hardy  borders ;  rose  gardens ;  and  wild  gardens.  Planting  pUuoB 
and  planting  k^s  are  also  included. 

National  syston  of  highways  and  landscape  designing,  G.  Kebb  (17.  S. 
Senate,  &f.  Cong.,  1.  Bess.,  Doc,  650  {1916),  pp,  12).— An  address  deliTeced  be- 
fore the  American  Civic  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Decenaber  81, 
1915,  in  wliich  the  author  advocates  a  nation-wide  system  of  highways,  alEcMrd- 
ing  communication  between  major  centers,  wMch  will  not  only  be  direct  bnt 
will  combine  landscape  effects  with  utility. 

Garden  wxitings  in  Amerlcay  L.  Babbon  (Trofu.  IfOM.  Hort.  8oo^  1916,  pL 
1,  pp.  71-88). — In  this  paper  the  author  reviews  the  trend  of  cont»nporary 
American  garden  writings  and  publications,  with  spedai  reference  to  ttacir 
adaptability  to  gardening  conditions  in  Amorica. 

FOBESTKT. 

Suggestions  as  to  possibilities  of  silvicalture  in  America,  B.  B.  Ffeanow 
{Proc  8oc.  Amer.  Foreiters,  11  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  171-176). — In  thla  paper  the 
author  discusses  the  various  factors  which  may  influence  the  practice  of  sUvl- 
culture  in  this  country,  and  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  securing  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  relative  to  the  principles  of  silviculture  as  applied  to 
America. 

The  woodlot:  Its  present  problems  and  probable  future  statoa  in  the 
TTnited  States,  C.  R.  Tillotson  {Proc.  Soc.  Amer.  ForcMtert,  11  {1916),  No,  t, 
pp.  198-207). — In  this  paper  the  author  conflnes  his  discussion  of  the  present 
woodlot  problems  to  those  which  exist  in  the  prairie  and  in  the  older  settled, 
formerly  timbered  agricultural  region  of  the  Central  States.  The  probable 
future  status  of  the  farm  woodlot  in  the  United  States  is  also  considered. 

Forest  taxation  as  a  factor  in  forest  management,  G.  W.  Button  and  E.  R 
Habpuan  {Proo.  Soc.  Amer.  Foresters,  11  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  SSO-^SS)  .—Th» 
present  paper  is  based  on  a  study  of  present  tax  methods  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Hewn-tie  versus  saw-timber  rotations,  G.  F.  Kobstian  {Proc.  Soc.  Amer. 
Foresters,  11  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  S15-S29)  .—Jn  this  paper  the  author  presents  tlie 
results  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio  Santa  Barbara  watersheds 
of  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest  The  object  was  to  determine  the  class  of 
product,  rotation,  and  cutting  cycle  to  be  used  in  the  future  sUvicultural 
management  of  these  and  similar  areas.  It  is  concluded  in  substance  that 
economic  conditioiui  in  these  areas  warrant  the  use  of  a  short  rotation  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  hewn  ties  rather  than  a  long  rotation  for  the  production 
of  saw  timber.  A  short  rotation  is  also  considered  more  desirable  from  the 
pathological  standpoint. 

Christmas  tree  plantations,  A.  K.  Chittenden  {Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  BuL  78 
{1916),  pp.  S^,  figs.  5).— -The  results  secured  from  an  experimental  Christmas 
tree  plantation  established  by  the  department  of  forestry  of  the  station  in  1908 
are  reported. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  experiment  was  0.28  of  an  acre.  Four^year-old  Norway 
spruce  transplants  were  used,  the  trees  being  spaced  S  ft  apart  in  triangles 
at  the  rate  of  5,684  trees  to  the  acre.  Tree  removals  were  begun  in  1913,  when 
the  largest  trees  were  taken  out    During  this  period  the  loss  in  area  was 
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1688  than  2  per  cent.  From  1013  to  1915,  Inclusive,  750  trees  were  taken  out, 
all  of  which  could  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  and  800  trees  were  left 
for  future  sale. 

With  these  growth  rates  as  a  basis  estimates  are  given  showing  the  probable 
cost  and  returns  from  such  a  plantation.  Assuming  an  average  price  of  15 
eta  per  tree  with  a  5-year  rotation  the  gross  returns  for  5,805  trees  amount  to 
$795.75.  The  cost  of  stock  and  planting  plus  6  per  cent  for  five  years  would 
be  $165.94,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $629.81.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
occasional  cultivations  or  harvesting,  which  is  done  during  the  winter  months 
when  work  Is  slack.  The  experiment  as  a  whole  Indicates  that  Christmas 
trees  may  be  grown  with  profit  as  a  farm  crop  in  limited  quantities,  depending 
on  the  local  demand  and  prices. 

Hylobius  jwles  as  a  factor  in  the  reproduction  of  conifers  in  New  Eng- 
land, B.  B.  Castes  {Proc.  8oo.  Amer.  Forestern,  11  {1916),  No,  5,  pp.  297-^07, 
|f9«.  $). — Observations  made  by  the  author  on  various  coniferous  plantations  in 
New  England  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  plant  cut- 
over  pine  lands  during  the  first  two  seasons  after  cutting  if  the  conifers  most 
commonly  planted  in  New  Bngland  are  used.  Such  plantations  will  be  sub- 
ject to  heavy  loss,  In  some  cases  amounting  to  almost  complete  destruction, 
by  the  beetle  H.  pales.  This  conclusion  Is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
many  parts  of  Burope,  although  the  species  and  even  the  genera  of  both  trees 
and  Insects  are  diiferent  from  those  in  New  England.  It  is  suggested  that 
if  the  advance  growth  of  pine  found  in  pastures  or  fields  can  not  be  removed 
two  or  more  years  in  advance  of  making  a  coniferous  planting  on  the  land  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  advance  growth  and  make  early  thinnings  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  wolf  trees. 

The  presence  of  this  beetle  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  reproduction  by  the 
shelterwood  method,  Inasmuch  as  the  final  cutting  after  the  pine  reproduction 
has  started  merely  invites  the  destruction  of  the  small  trees  by  the  beetles. 
If  the  strip  method  of  reproduction  is  used,  the  Intervals  between  the  cutting 
of  strips  should  be  sufficiently  long  for  the  reproduction  to  have  reached  a 
height  of  8  ft  or  more  before  the  timber  on  the  next  strip  is  cut. 

Water  requirements  and  growth  of  young  cypress,  W.  R.  Mattoon  {Proa, 
800.  Amer.  Foresters,  U  {1916),  No,  2,  pp.  192-197,  figs.  S). — Some  experimental 
tests  made  with  cypress  seed  and  seedlings  are  reported. 

The  results  indicate  in  general  that  in  the  early  stages  both  the  seeds  and 
seedlings  of  cypress  demand  a  very  high  degree  of  soil  moisture,  so  that  in  Its 
Juvenile  stages  the  species  seems  to  be  semiaquatlc  in  habit  From  these 
results  it  is  recommended  that  cypress  seed  be  soaked  for  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  probably  from  four  to  eight,  preparatory  to  sowing,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  starting  the  seedlings  as  compared  with  the  usual  method 
of  frequent  waterings  in  nursery  beds  continued  for  a  period  of  from  one  to 
tluree  months. 

The  various  osiers  cultivated  in  France  and  neighboring  countries^  B.  Q. 
Gaicds  {Vie  Affr-  et  Rurale,  6  {1916),  No.  S2,  pp.  95^8,  figs.  7).— The  different 
species  and  varieties  of  willows  used  in  osier  culture  in  France  and  neighboring 
countries  are  described. 

The  early  Buropean  history  and  the  botanical  name  of  the  tree  of  heaven, 
.Ailanthus  altiaslma,  W.  T.  Swingle  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  8oi.,  6  {1916),  No.  H, 
pp.  iBO-iSS). — ^A  brief  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the  Allanthus  in 
Burope,  together  with  notes  on  its  Introduction  into  the  United  States  and  its 
importance  as  an  ornamental  and  economic  tree. 

The  'g*»r^<»^  names  of  some  trees,  W.  W.  Ashs  {Proo.  Boo.  Amer.  Foresters, 
11  {1916) f  No.  2,  pp.  286-269). —In  this  paper  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
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confoflion  in  the  use  of  Bnglish  names  for  many  of  our  treea  and  saggeats  tte 
use  of  c^tain  names  for  correcting  this  confusion  to  some  extent 

A  forest  census  of  Alabams  by  geographical  divlalons,  R.  M.  Habfb  (Ftscl 
8oc.  Amer.  Fare$ter;  11  (1916),  No.  t,  pp.  208-914,  f^.  i).— In  the  present 
paper  the  author  divides  the  State  of  Alabama  into  ten  geographical  dlTlaiaiiSp 
and  gives  a  table  showing  for  each  of  the  ten  regions  and  for  the  wliole  State 
the  percentage  of  forests  in  1910,  the  ezpenditore  for  fertlUaer  in  UMMI  per 
acre  of  improved  land,  the  percentage  of  evergreens,  and  the  peromtage  of  tbe 
present  forest  made  up  by  each  q;>ecies  of  tree. 

Forests  of  Grater  Lake  National  Park,  J.  F.  Pebnot  {U,  £f.  Dept,  Ini^  Off. 
See,  [Pub.],  1916,  pp.  S9,  flg8.  25).— A  general  account  of  the  forest  types  In  tbe 
Grater  Lake  National  Park,  including  descriptions  of  forest  species. 

The  administrative  report  of  the  Virginia  state  forester  from  XarA  to 
December,  1915,  inclusive,  R.  G.  Jones  (AdmkL  Rpt.  Va.  State  Forester,  1 
{1916),  pp.  48,  fig*.  8). —A  summary  of  activities  for  the  above  period,  togettaer 
wittk  suggestions  for  extending  the  state  forestry  w<Nrk  and  recommendations 
for  amendments  to  the  present  forestry  laws. 

The  growing  stock  as  a  criterion  of  normality,  A.  B.  BgcKirAOXL  (Proe.  8oe, 
Amer,  Foreitera,  11  (1916),  No,  S,  pp.  808^14,  fig,  i).^A  brief  OMnparlaon  of 
methods  of  determining  the  normal  growing  stock  in  forests. 

Top  diameters  as  affecting  the  frustum  form  factor  for  longleaf  pine,  H.  H. 
Ghapmaiv  (Proa  Soc,  Amer,  Poresterg,  11  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  18S-191),^A.  fur- 
ther discussion  relative  to  the  application  of  the  frustum  form  factor  method 
of  constructing  volume  tables  for  different  species  of  trees  (B.  S.  B.,  S4,  p.  641), 
including  the  results  of  some  tests  of  the  form  factor  method  on  l(m^eaf  ^ne 
in  Alabama. 

The  factor  of  top  diameters  in  construction  and  application  of  volum 
tables  based  on  log  lengths,  H.  H.  Ghapican  (Proc.  Soc,  Amer,  ForeMters^  11 
{1916),  No,  2,  pp.  221-S25). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
errors  which  are  apt  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  top  diameter 
in  the  construction  and  application  of  volume  tables  based  on  log  lengths. 

The  Biltmore  stick  and  the  point  of  diameter  measurements,  D.  Bxnca 
{Proc.  Soc.  Amer.  Fore*ter%,  11  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  £26-229). ^The  author  bere 
presents  data  to  show  the  extent  of  error  which  may  arise  in  using  the  BOtnuNne 
stick  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  843 ;  81,  p.  341)  by  taking  the  measurements  at  the  wrong 
height 

Utilization  of  wood  waste  by  chemical  means,  H.  F.  Wktss  (Proc.  See. 
Amer.  Forester;  11  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  177-i&t).— In  this  paper  the  author  briefly 
describes  the  chemical  processes  now  established  in  the  United  States  wlilcfa 
utilize  wood  waste,  gives  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  commercially 
established,  and  discusses  their  future  outlook  for  expansion. 

DISEASES  07  PLANTS. 

[Plant  diseases  in  Porto  Bico],  J.  A.  Stevenson  {Rpt,  Bd,  Comr9.  Agr,  P.  tt^ 
4  {1914-15),  pp  55-4^).— This  is  a  report  of  the  pathologist  covering  the  period 
from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  90,  1915. 

Gitrus  scab,  ascribed  most  commonly  to  Cladoaporium  oUri,  has  begun  to 
attack  grapefruit.  Fruit  rot,  or  mal  di  gomma,  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  at 
present  A  Fusarlum,  as  yet  undetermined  as  to  species  and  parasitic  char- 
acter, has  been  found  present  in  typical  fruit  rot  cases,  but  proper  drainage 
and  use  of  stocks  other  than  lemon  are  expected  to  eradicate  the  rttf^mag^ 
Fruit  rots  causing  considerable  loss  during  the  season  are  ascribed  to  such 
fungi  as  PenioiUimm  spp.  Bh4aopu8  fUgrioans,  AMpergdtua  ntger,  and  DipUMa 
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natdlenHB.  Blossom-end  rot  of  oranges  may  be  dae  to  a  Fnsarium.  A  black 
rot,  ascribed  to  Altemaria  oitri^  is  not  regarded  as  of  very  great  importance 
at  this  time.  Oitms  canker  is  not  yet  taown  to  have  been  brought  to  Porto 
Rico  from  the  neighboring  mainland. 

CiftoMpora  Moochari  is  a  comparative  new  disease  of  sugar  cane,  the  well 
marked  symptoms  of  which  are  briefly  described.  Root  disease  of  sogar  cane 
is  a  trouble  ascribed  to  a  number  of  organisms  readily  attacking  the  native 
cane.    All  the  organisms  yield  to  the  same  treatment 

A  mold  of  cigars  was  found  to  yield  AspergiUut  efp.  (a  bine-green  form), 
A,  /lavuSt  Oladosporium  herbarum,  PeniciUium  sp.,  and  Fusarium  sp.,  all  prob- 
ably saprophytic  in  the  material  used  to  fasten  the  wrapper. 

Prickly  pear  near  the  southern  coast  is  attacked  by  a  fungus,  apparently 
Diplodia  opuMUB. 

Ijeat  spot  {CerooMpara  oUruUina)  of  watermelon  was  noted  near  San  Juan. 

A  defoliating  leaf  spot  of  cowpeas  is  referred  to  C.  vigwB, 

Parasitic  Bhizoctonlaa  in  America,  G.  L.  Pkltieb  (/lUnofo  fifto.  Bia.  189 
(1916),  pp.  281-^90,  fig:  29;  a&<.,  pp.  4). — ^In  connection  with  a  serious  stem 
rot  of  carnations  due  to  Rhizoctonla,  the  author  has  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  vegetable,  fi^d,  and  floricultural  crops  which  are  caused 
by  Rhizoctonla,  the  primary  object  being  to  determine  whether  infection  is 
brought  about  by  one  or  more  than  one  species  of  Rhizoctonla. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  recognized  in  America  two  species  of  truly  para- 
sitic Rhizoctonla,  R.  Molani^  which  is  widely  distributed  on  a  great  number  of 
hosts,  and  B.  crooorum^  which  is  at  present  limited  in  its  distribution  to  alfalfft 
and  potato  tubers.  A  third  species,  Corticium  oehroleuoum,  is  found  on  leaves 
of  pomaceous  f^it  trees,  while  a  fourth  spedes,  isolated  from  damped-ofl 
onion  plants,  is  considered  of  questionable  parasitism. 

So  taXj  the  author  has  found  that  about  105  species  of  plants  have  been 
listed  as  subject  to  attack  by  R.  MolanL  This  list  includes  most  floricultural 
plants,  vegetable  and  field  crops,  herbaceous  plants,  and  many  weeds.  From 
inoculation  experiments  conducted  with  a  large  number  of  types  of  plants,  the 
author  concludes  that  all  the  strains  studied  can  be  induded  under  the  one 
form  R.  iolani.  These  investigations  show  that  the  virulence  of  R.  90lani  is 
very  variable,  as  is  also  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  various  host  plants. 
No  marked  specialization  was  noted  in  any  of  the  strains  of  the  fungus.  A 
certain  vigor  of  mycelium  was  found  to  be  required  before  R.  iolani  is  able 
to  attack  the  plant  A  high  temperature  (88*  F.),  together  with  too  little  or 
too  much  moisture  determines  to  a  large  degree  the  virulence  of  the  different 
strains.  This  fungus  is  said  to  become  a  dangerous  parasite  only  under  certain 
conditions. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  given. 

The  susceptibility  of  gi^ains  to  smuts  and  rusts,  O.  von  Kibchnxb  (Fuhlinit* 
Landw.  Ztg.,  65  (1916),  No».  1,  pp.  l-St;  «,  pp.  4i-7»;  S-4,  ?>P.  92-187).— The 
results  of  tests  with  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  of  different  agricultural 
grains  are  detailed  and  tabulated  as  regards  their  susceptibility  to  rusts  and 
smuts  with  a  discussion  of  the  various  factors  predisposing  to  attack.  A 
bibliography  is  appended.     . 

Besistance  of  wheat  to  rust,  O.  Gomes  {Ann,  R,  Souola  fifiip.  Agr.  PorHoi,  2. 
Mer.,  12  (19H)t  pp.  419-i78) .—ThlB  statement  deals  with  rusts  and  other  para- 
sitic injury  to  wheat  as  related  to  stock,  breeding,  locality,  soil,  seeding  time, 
and  sap  constitution. 

Treatment  of  winter  wheat  against  ITusarium,  Penldllium,  and  stfnlrlng 
muty  L.  HiLTNEK  (Prakt.  Bl  Pflanzenbau  «.  SehuU,  n.  car.,  18  {1916),  No§.  8, 
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pp.  97-109,  ftg.  1;  9,  pp.  113-124) .—TbiB  continnatioii  and  ooodiiaiOQ  of  tke 
r^;>ort  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  651)  records  tbe  results  of  work  done 
In  different  localities  during  several  years  In  testing  winter  wheat  and  ire  as 
to  the  protective  capability  of  several  standard  or  commercial  fungiddeB  from 
which  benefit  was  obtained. 

Qreen  vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate)  as  a  preventive  of  takendl,  6.  P.  Dabrxex^ 
Smith  (Affr.  Guz,  N.  8.  Wales,  rt  {1916),  No.  2,  p.  154).— It  la  stated  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  loss  was  caused  last  season  to  the  wlieat  crofis  of 
New  South  Wales  by  take-all,  due  to  OpMobolut  graminU  attacking  ttie  roots. 

Of  the  various  remedies  tried,  the  application  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  soil 
has  given  partial  success,  and  it  Is  recommended  as  a  result  of  experiaients 
that  it  be  tested  further  at  the  rate  of  alwut  50  lbs.  per  acre  It  Is  risimrd 
that  ferrous  sulphate  oxidizes  the  organic  matter  of  humus,  hastening  its  de- 
composition, that  it  fixes  ammonia  in  the  soil,  that  It  aids  the  plant  in  abswth 
ing  phosphoric  add  from  tbe  soil,  and  that  evoi  at  nonfungiddal  strengttis  It 
imparts  vigor  to  die  plant,  enabling  it  to  resist  soil  parasites. 

Storage  rots  of  economic  aroids,  L.  L.  Hasisb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Jour,  A^r. 
Betearch,  6  {1916),  No.  15,  pp.  549-572,  pl«.  S,  fig.  1).—A  report  is  given  of  a 
study  of  storage  rots  of  a  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Golocasia,  Alo- 
casia,  and  Xanthoeoma.  These  plants  suffer  in  storage  attacks  of  a  numba-  of 
rots,  and  in  1012  several  organisms  were  Isolated  from  diseased  material  and 
suiwequent  inoculation  experiments  were  carried  on  with  the  organisms. 

Four  storage  rots  are  described,  Java  black  rot,  found  to  be  caused  l^ 
Dipladia  tuberioola,  D.  macHmrw,  D.  gouvpina,  and  Diplodia  zp.  from  Mangi- 
fera  indica;  a  powdery  gray  rot  caused  by  FuBorium  ioiafd;  Sdorotium  rot 
caused  by  8.  rolfHi;  and  soft  rot  caused  by  BacUlus  oaroiofxtnu.  All  the 
organisms  are  wound  parasites,  and  their  parasitlBm  was  established  by  In- 
oculation experiments.  Relativdy  dry  conditions  favor  attack  by  the  Java 
black  rot  organism,  while  moisture  was  required  tor  successful  Inftetioa  by 
the  other  organisms.  High  temperatures  were  more  favorable  to  attack  than 
low  temperatures,  B.  caroUwortu  alone  producing  decay  at  an  average  tonpera- 
ture  below  9*  C.  (48J8*  F.). 

Beets  attacked  by  Cereospora  beticola,  E.  Saillabd  {Compt.  Rend,  Aead, 
Bci.  {Paris},  162  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  -f7-W».— Sugar  beets  were  visibly  Injured 
during  1915  by  the  presence  of  O.  heticola,  which  was  recorded  from  several 
regions  in  France.  The  crop  was  reduced  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  as 
regards  sugar  content  and  the  presence  of  nitrogen  compounds.  In  some  ways 
the  anomalies  observed  were  similar  to  those  noted  f6r  the  dry  year  1911. 
Tabulated  results  for  1907  and  for  1909  to  1912  are  given  and  for  1915  in 
greater  detail. 

New  diseases  of  encumber  In  Sweden,  J.  Eancssoi?  (Cent&I.  Bakt.  [efc]. 
2.  AM.,  U  {1915),  No.  1-4,  pp.  116-128,  flffs.  10;  abs.  in  Rev.  G^n.  Bot.,  27  {191$), 
No.  S2S,  p.  S51).—A  further  account  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  041)  is  given  of  the  history 
of  the  three  fungi  Cladosporium  cucumerinum,  Cereospora  tneUnUs,  and  Ool- 
MotrMwm  lagenariunt. 

Conditions  favoring  attack  on  cucumber  by  these  fungi  include  breeding 
methods  which  produce  weak  or  susceptible  plants,  and  close  and  intensive 
culture,  preventing  the  maintenance  of  hygienic  conditions.  Propagation  Is 
thought  to  occur  possibly  through  the  seedlings,  involving  a  mycoplasm  and  a 
plasma  stage  similar  to  that  claimed  to  be  concerned  in  rust  of  cereals  and 
mallows.  Recommendations  for  control  include  frequent  washings,  aeration 
and  soil  renewal  in  the  hot  house,  and  the  destruction  of  all  plants  not  known 
to  be  free  from  Infection. 
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BxperimentB  with  dean  Med  and  potatoes  on  new  land  in  sonthem  Idaho, 
O.  A.  Pbatt  (U,  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Researohy  6  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  S79~ 
575). — ^In  connection  with  Investigations  of  potato  diseases  in  southern  Idaho, 
where  the  crop  is  grown  under  irrigation,  the  author  had  a  chance  to  test  the 
belief  that  newly  reclaimed  lands  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  production  ef 
disease-free  potatoes.  In  this  region  the  diseases  most  prevalent  are  wilt,  due 
to  FuMrium  oxysporum;  black  rot,  due  to  F.  r€tdicicoUi;  jelly  end  rot,  due  to 
Fusarium  sp.;  Rhizoctonia  disease;  a  powdery  dry  rot,  due  to  F.  tricJiotheoi- 
cides;  and  common  scab. 

A  preliminary  report  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1916 
to  determine  whether,  by  planting  disease-free  seed  on  new  land,  a  disease-free 
crop  would  be  obtained.  Plats  on  virgin  soil  as  well  as  on  land  where  alfalfa 
or  grain  had  been  grown  for  several  years  were  planted,  and  at  harvest  time 
a  number  of  tubers  were  examined. 

The  presence  of  disease  in  the  plats  in  which  grain  or  alfalfa  had  been 
previously  grown  was  considerably  less  than  the  percentage  of  diseased  tubers 
obtained  on  plats  of  recently  reclaimed  desert  land.  Planting  dean  seed  pota- 
toes on  new  land  did  not  guarantee  a  disease-free  product. 

The  disease  of  potatoes  known  as  '^  leak,''  L.  A.  Hawkins  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr-n 
Jour.  Agr,  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  627-^40,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— An  account  is 
given  of  an  investigation,  carried  on  in  the  delta  region  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California,  of  the  tuber  rot  of  potato  known  as  potato  leak,  which 
was  formerly  reported  as  due  to  Rhizopus  nigricans  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  948).  The 
Investigations  of  the  author  corroborate  the  work  previously  described  in  part. 
However,  another  fungus  was  obtained  49  times  out  of  61  attempts,  and  a  study 
made  of  this  proved  it  to  be  Pythium  debaryan/um.  Inoculation  experiments 
with  this  organism  produced  a  rot  identical  to  all  appearances  with  potato  leak, 
and  it  is  considered  probable  that  this  disease  is  produced  by  both  R.  nigricans 
and  P.  debaryanum,  the  latter  being  apparently  more  frequently  the  causal 
organism. 

Infection  is  believed  to  take  place  in  the  field  from  infected  soil  getting  into 
wounds  made  in  digging,  as  no  infection  was  observed  in  the  field  or  in  the 
laboratory  where  the  skin  of  the  tuber  was  unbroken.  From  the  results  of  these 
experiments,  it  is  believed  that  the  disease  may  be  controlled  by  more  care  in 
harvesting  and  handling  the  potatoes  and  the  careful  sorting  out  of  wounded 
tubers. 

Some  propertieB  of  the  vims  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  H.  A. 
AiXABD  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  649-674^ 
pi.  1). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  SO,  p.  450),  the  author  has 
described  additional  investigations  on  the  virus  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco. 

Evidence  is  presented  to  show  that  the  infective  principle  can  not  be  identified 
with  peroxidase.  The  author  claims  that  neither  peroxidase  nor  catalase  in  the 
sap  of  diseased  plants  can  be  responsible  for  the  mosaic  disease.  These  enzyms 
are  normally  present  in  healthy  plants,  while  the  sap  of  such  plants  is  without 
infectious  properties.  By  evaporation  of  the  enzyms  present  in  healthy  sap 
they  may  be  brought  to  a  high  concentration,  but  such  solutions  never  acquire 
Infectious  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peroxidase  content  of  mosaic  sap 
may  be  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  peroxidase  reactions  are  no  longer 
discemable,  yet  such  solutions  may  remain  highly  infectious. 

The  author  claims  that  neither  enzyms  nor  any  other  normal  constituent 
present  in  healthy  sap  is  responsible  for  this  disease,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a 
particulate  substance  that  is  not  a  constituent  of  healthy  plants.  This  patho- 
genic agent  is  highly  infectious  and  is  capable  of  Increasing  indefinitely  within 
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susceptible  plants,  and.  In  tlie  author's  opinion,  there  is  reason  to  b^ere  that 
it  is  an  ultramicroscopic  parasite  of  some  kind. 

Mosaic  disease  of  tobaooo  and  tomatoes  {Chird.  Chron^  3.  aer^  59  {191$), 
No.  ISte,  pp.  172,  i75).— This  is  a  discossion  of  the  r^K>rt  of  Clinton  regarding 
calico  disease  of  solanaceous  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  52). 

Armillazla  meUea  kilUng  fniit  trees  (Agr.  Gnz.  N.  8.  WalcM,  27  <X9i«).  JTo. 
i,  p.  16).— It  is  stated  that  a  disease  killing  apple,  peach,  nectarine,  pimn,  and 
other  fruit  trees  has  been  found  by  E.  Mackinnon  to  be  caused  by  the  honey 
fungus,  A.  meUea,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  S3,  p.  140)  in  connection  with 
citrus  trees. 

If  the  parasite  is  found  on  the  roots  in  the  form  of  brown  strands,  all  dead 
portions  should  be  removed  and  the  diseased  areas  scraped  and  treated  wltii 
strong  Bordeaux  paste,  made  up  of  copper  sulphate  1.5  lbs.,  quick  lime  1  Ih, 
and  water  2  gal.,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  Wounds  should  be  dressed  with 
Stockholm  tar  and  the  lower  trunk  and  adjacent  roots  left  expoeed  to  the  air 
from  three  to  four  weeks. 

Spraying  experiments  and  apple  diseases  in  1915,  W.  J.  Moisb  {Maine  SfSw 
BuL  t5t  {1916),  pp.  167-192,  pU.  2).— This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  apple 
spraying  experiments  carried  on  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab*  describes 
winter  injury  to  trees  set  in  dynamited  holes,  and  discusses  two  aK>le-leaf 
troubles,  chlorosis  and  silver  leaf,  which  are  said  to  be  new  in  Maine,  and  the 
overwintering  of  the  apple-scab  fungus  on  apple  twigs. 

The  work  on  spraying  is  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  experiments  whidi 
have  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  summary  of  the  results 
has  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R,  85,  p.  549).  In  1915,  the  scab  devel<9ed  to 
such  a  slight  extent  on  the  experimental  plats  even  where  no  eprnj  was  applied 
that  the  results  are  considered  less  conclusive  than  in  previous  years.  Tlie 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  connection  with  arsenate  of  lead  resulted 
in  considerable  russeting  of  the  fruit  The  highest  percentages  of  perfect 
apples  were  obtained  from  those  trees  which  received  a  blossom  bud  application 
of  a  rather  strong  lime-sulphur  solution  to  which  lead  arsenate  was  added, 
followed  by  two  applications  of  lead  arsenate,  and  from  trees  which  were 
treated  with  lead  arsenate  alone.  The  application  of  dormant  strength  lime- 
sulphur  after  the  leaf  buds  had  begun  to  <^>en,  but  at  a  time  when  the  flower 
buds  were  still  thoroughly  protected,  increased  the  amount  of  fruit  russeting 
in  a  way  that  does  not  seem  to  be  readily  explained.  The  author,  as  a  result 
of  his  investigations,  does  not  consid^  the  applying  of  dormant  sprays  later 
than  usually  recommended  for  use  against  scale  and  similar  insects  as  of  advan- 
tage from  the  standpoint  of  scab  prevention. 

An  account  is  given  of  winter  injury  to  Baldwin  apple  trees  set  in  dynamited 
holes,  comparison  being  made  with  those  planted  in  dug  holes.  The  trees  were 
planted  in  1913  in  a  soil  having  a  hardpan  subsoil,  and  in  1915,  out  of  126 
trees  set  in  holes  previously  dynamited,  49  were  either  winterkilled  or  badly 
mjnred,  while  of  52  trees  set  in  shovel-dug  holes,  only  4  suffered  in  a  like 
manner.  No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  these  figures, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  method  of  setting  trees  in  dynamited  holes  is  not 
adapted  to  soil  conditions  at  the  Maine  Station. 

Two  apple-leaf  troubles  new  to  Maine  are  described,  a  chlorosis  in  wliich 
the  leaves  are  variously  spotted  or  mottled  with  irregular  splotches  of  yellow, 
and  a  silver  leaf  which  had  been  previously  reported  in  Europe  but  had  not 
been  observed  in  Maine.  The  cause  of  the  chlorosis  has  not  been  d^nitely 
determined,  nor  has  the  author  been  able  to  confirm  the  connection  between 
■Uver  leaf  and  the  occurrence  of  Stereum  purpureum.    This  fungus  was  not 
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obfleiTed  on  any  of  the  trees,  although  it  Is  known  to  follow  winter  injury  to 
apple  trees  in  Maine. 

Some  farther  obseryations  are  given  relative  to  the  ability  of  the  apple-scab 
fungos  to  live  over  the  winter  on  young  twigs,  confirming  and  extending  those 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  542).  Specimens  were  observed  in  1914  and 
1916  Indicating  that  the  disease  was  carried  over  in  the  yonng  twigs,  and  in 
1916  these  observations  were  extended  to  Indnde  scab  infections  on  pear  limbs. 

The  treatment  of  peach  leaf  carl,  O.  Oandolfi  (CoUivatore,  61  {1915),  No. 
14t  PP*  4SS-^4S7;  ab:  in  Iniemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bvl,  Agr.  Intel,  and 
PUmt  Di$eaee$,  S  {1915),  No.  7,  p.  1000). ^Experiments  carried  out  for  several 
years  in  northern  Italy  showed  complete  freedom  from  peach  leaf  curl  in 
case  of  trees  which  were  covered  with  muslin  nets,  while  trees  left  uncovered 
but  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  late  in  November  and  again  about  the 
middle  of  February  were  attacked.  A  fl^ass  roof  also  gave  freedom  from  leaf 
cnrL  The  method  of  protection  with  muslin  is  said  to  assure  a  practically  con- 
stant setting  of  the  fruit 

The  1915  outbreak  of  downy  mildew  in  France  and  Italy,  J.  Pastsb  (Prog. 
Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre,  S7  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  $68-^80;  ab:  4n  Rev.  8oL 
iParii],  54  (1916),  I,  No.  10,  p.  819).— A.  r^sum6  is  given  of  observations,  opin- 
ions, and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  investigations  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture  of  Herault  regarding  the  severe  and  extended  outbreak  of 
mildew  in  1915,  wlilch  copper  sprays  very  frequently  failed  to  check  in  the 
^pMini  manner. 

The  date  of  treatment  is  regarded  as  extremtiy  important  The  time  of 
greatest  susceptibility  to  infection  appears  to  be  the  blooming  period.  The 
violence  of  the  1915  outbreaks  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  the  multiplication 
of  spores  in  1914,  lack  of  vigilance  and  proper  treatment  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  abundant  rains  in  May,  1915,  with  high  temperatures,  dews,  and  fogs 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June  when  the  vines  were  in  bloom,  to  which  should 
be  added,  it  is  thought,  a  certain  tolerance  established  for  the  copper  sprays  by 
the  parasitic  fungus.  Attack  by  OUxosporium  nervisequum,  said  to  precede 
usually  the  mildew  of  grapes,  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  1915.  Exceptions 
are  noted  also  as  regards  the  behavior  of  varieties  ordinarily  immune  or 
nearly  so  to  mildew. 

The  various  treatments  tested  in  Italy  and  France  are  detailed  in  separate 
tables,  according  to  their  results  as  good  or  bad.  The  several  treatments  which 
have  been  recommended  or  are  in  use  are  discussed  in  some  detail  as  regards 
their  composition,  preparation,  and  application. 

Downy  mildew,  its  manlf estationa  and  directions  for  its  control,  L.  Ravas 
iProg.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEMt-Oentre),  87  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  841-847). --A  sum- 
mation is  given  of  known  facts  regarding  the  times,  conditions,  and  modes  of 
attack  and  development  of  downy  mildew,  which  has  recently  been  severe  on 
grapevines  in  parts  of  France,  also  regarding  measures  looking  to  its  controL 

Cupro-ferric  sprays  for  downy  mildew  and  ehlorosiSy  A.  Don  adieu  {Prog. 
Agr.  et  VU.  {Bd.  VEaUCentre),  87  {1916),  No.  10,  pp.  224,  225). -^Ihe  author 
states  that  grapevines  persistently  showing  chlorosis  in  a  fertile  but  low  and 
basin-shaped  area  recov^ed  and  continued  free  from  mildew  and  chlorosis, 
healthy,  and  productive  from  1912  to  1915  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  a 
combined  spraying  liquid  for  the  foliage.  This  spray  was  made  up  by  adding 
to  a  previously  prepared  Burgundy  mixture  sufficient  iron  sulphate  (previously 
dissolved  in  a  little  water)  to  give  a  strength  of  0.1  per  cent  of  this  salt  The 
preparation  should  be  acid  and  should  be  applied  early  but  sparingly  to  avoid 
scorching. 
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Capro-ferric  Bprays  for  downy  mildew  and  ehloroslBy  A.  Doradixu  (Froy. 
Agr.  et  YU,  {Ed.  VEMU)entre),  S7  (1916),  No.  12.  pp.  «7i.  f7S).— B^spondlng  to 
loquiries  regarding  the  treatment  above  mentioned,  the  author  glTes  the 
formula  employed.  This  reqnireB  2,000  gm.  copper  sulphate  and  from  750  to 
800  gm.  sodium  carbonate  In  100  liters  of  water,  with  the  additloD,  when  the 
above  has  been  properly  made  up,  of  100  gm.  iron  sulphate. 

Treatments  for  downy  mildew  and  the  preparation  of  copper  BEpcmya,  U 
DnnxjixT  {Proff.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEMi-Oentre),  S7  (1916),  So.  i4*  W-  917- 
S24). — ^Enlarging  on  the  statement  that  the  experience  of  1915  showed  that  cop- 
per does  not  necessarily  constitute  an  ideal  remedy  for  mildew,  at  least  under 
the  usual  forms  and  conditions  recently  found  in  actual  practice,  tiie  authflr 
discusses  the  great  influence  of  the  time  factor  as  related  to  outi»reaks;  the 
duration  of  the  effectiveness  of  one  spraying  (in  1915  not  over  four  to  five 
days) ;  the  suitable  preparation  of  sprays  and  the  proper  dosage  ttnareot;  the 
add,  alkaline,  neutral,  and  casein  preparations  of  Bordeaux  and  several 
other  preparations.  It  is  stated  that  in  regions  severely  attacked  in  1913  to  1915 
only  those  grape  growers  saved  their  entire  product  who  employed  treatment 
without  intermission  throughout  the  whole  of  the  danger  period. 

Mottle  leaf  of  citrus  trees  in  relation  to  soil  conditions,  L.  J.  Buogs,  O.  A. 
Jensen,  and  J.  W.  McLane  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {191S), 
No.  19,  pp.  721-740,  pis.  S,  figs.  4). — ^The  authors  report  a  study  of  the  cause  <rf 
mottle  leaf  of  citrus  trees  which  is  characterized  by  the  disaK>earanoe  of  the 
chlorophyll  of  parts  of  leaves.  The  principal  conclusion  of  their  investiga- 
tion is  that  the  mottling  of  orange  trees  in  the  areas  studied  is  definitely  oo^ 
related  with  a  low  humus  cont^it  of  the  soil,  the  mottling  diminishing  as  tlie 
humus  content  Increases.  It  is  claimed  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
mottling  can  be  accounted  f6r  in  this  way  and  that  the  incorporation  of 
organic  matter  with  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  acceaslhle  to  tbe 
roots  during  its  decomposition  Is  a  promising  treatment  for  this  trouble. 

Fighting  a  ttmgUE,  FythiacystiB  citrophthora,  in  the  dtnu  orchards,  H.  S. 
Fawcbtt  {UfUv.  CdL  Jour.  Agr.,  S  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  SS9^4S,  SS6.  figs.  5).— The 
fungus  P.  ciirophthora,  isolated  and  described  by  Smith  in  1906  as  the  cause 
of  brown  rot  of  lemons  (E.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  658)  and  shown  by  the  present  author 
in  1013  (E.  S.  R.,  SO,  p.  51)  to  cause  also  a  form  of  gummosis  in  the  bark, 
is  here  discussed  as  to  the  conditions,  modes,  and  consequences  of  its  attadc. 
and  as  to  its  control. 

Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  spray  is  denned  practically  preventive,  as  Is  also 
fresh  Bordeaux  paste  in  connection  with  surgery  when  the  trunk  is  attacked, 
which  usually  occurs  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sour  orange  is  very 
resistant  and  desirable  to  use  for  stocks.  These  should,  however,  be  budded 
liigh  and  so  planted  as  to  keep  the  bud  unions  as  fttr  as  possible  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

A  serious  disease  of  cultivated  perennials  caused  by  Sclerotlum  rolfsli, 
G.  L.  Peltieb  {lUinois  8ta.  Ore.  187  {1916),  pp.  4,  fig.  i).— It  L«  stated  tbat 
during  the  summer  of  1915  a  large  number  of  perennial  ornamental  plante 
were  found  dying  from  crown  rot  An  investigation  of  the  disease  showed  tbat 
it  was  due  to  the  fungus  £f.  rolfsii.  The  disease  Is  said  to  have  made  its  first 
appearance  in  July  and  to  have  killed  a  large  number  of  plants  during  the 
warm  weather.  It  persisted  until  late  in  October,  although  with  cooler  weather 
the  attack  became  less  severe.  Among  the  ornamentals  attacked  were  several 
species  of  Oampanula,  Phlox,  Dianthus,  Eupatorium,  etc.  The  outbreak  of 
the  disease  is  attributed  to  the  extremely  wet  summer,  and  It  is  considered 
doubtful  whether,  under  normal  conditions,  the  disease  will  ever  become  serioos 
in  Illinois. 
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Two  tlmb«r-d68trojinff  fongi,  J.  B.  Oublaivd  and  B.  Chbel  (Agr,  Oaz.  N.  8. 
Wale;  rt  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  201,  t02,  plM.  t) .— DeBcrlptioM  are  given  of  fungi 
whlcb  cause  tree  rota  of  economic  Importance. 

Pleurotus  fUdiformU,  a  variable  species  which  has  received  different  names, 
to  a  common  phosphorescent  toadstool  found  near  the  bases  of  Eucalyptus 
and  other  trees  in  each  of  the  Australian  States.  PhoHota  adipo9a,  a  common 
and  BawoBe6\j  destructive  parasite  of  timber  in  Europe,  has  been  found  at 
Mount  Wilson  in  New  South  Wales  and  has  be^  recorded  also  for  Queensland. 

Anomalies  of  growth  in  Finns,  O.  von  Tubeuv  (Naturto.  Ztschr.  Forni  u. 
Landto.,  IS  {1916),  No.  U-lt,  pp.  660-566,  fig:  S). — Descriptions  arc  given  of  an 
anomalous  shoot  arrangement  and  bud  formation  and  of  a  cone  disease  in  P. 
9pk>e9tri§. 

ECONOHIC  ZOOIOOT— EHTOHOLOOT. 

Ground  squirrel  control,  W.  T.  Shaw  (WashinffUm  8ta.  Popular  But.  99 
(1916),  pp.  11,  pU.  $,  fiffB.  4).— The  station  has  given  attention  to  the  habits  and 
means  of  controlling  three  species  of  ground  squirrels,  the  Columbian  ground 
squirrel  {OUeUut  oolumbiantu),  Townsend  ground  squirrel  (C.  ioumsendi), 
and  Yakima  ground  squlrrri  (0.  moUU  paMmemii). 

Careful  life  history  studies  have  been  made  of  the  Columbian  ground 
squirrel,  and  have  shown  that  the  squirrels  come  out  of  hibernation  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  about  February  20  and  remain  active  until  July.  The  burrowing  and 
feeding  habits  of  the  animals  indicate  qnite  clearly  that  all  remedies  for  con- 
trolling them  may  be  applied  with  more  success  during  the  first  nine  weeks 
of  their  spring  activity.  The  remedies  which  have  given  satisfactory  results 
during  this  time  include  carbon  blsulphid,  trapping,  and  the  use  of  poisoned 
grain.    Detailed  directions  for  applying  these  remedies  are  given. 

Important  foreign  insect  pests  collected  on  Imported  nursery  stock  In 
1915,  B.  B.  Sassceb  (Jour.  Boon.  BfU.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  216-219) .-^Uma  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  inspection  work  in  1915. 

Inspection  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  E.  R  Sasscer  {Jour.  Econ. 
Bni.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  219-22S,  pto.  5). —A  description  of  the  Inspection  equip- 
ment 

Foreign  pests  recently  established  in  New  Jersey,  H.  B.  Wnss  {Jour.  Boon. 
Ent^t  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  21t-tlS). — A  considerable  number  of  Insects  which  have 
been  discovered  during  the  past  two  years  to  have  become  established  in  vary- 
ing numbers  in  different  parts  of  New  Jersey  are  here  recorded.  It  is  stated 
that  practically  all  were  introduced  on  Imported  nursery  stock,  and  their 
presence  is  considered  an  indication  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  out  all 
foreign  pests  by  a  system  of  inspection. 

On  the  Hawaiian  work  in  introducing  beneficial  insects,  L.  O.  Howabd 
{Jour.  Boon.  Bnt.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  172-179).— A  review  of  the  work  carried 
on  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Besults  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  cyanid  of  potassium  as  an  insecticide, 
W.  Wkllhoxjsb  {Jour.  Boon.  Bnt.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  169-171,  pL  1).—A  report 
of  preliminary  experiments,  conducted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
of  cyanid  of  potassium  on  plant  tissues  and  on  scale  insects  and  borers,  begun 
in  1915.  Severe  injury  was  found  to  follow  its  insertion  in  the  stems  and 
trunks  of  plants  and  trees,  and  the  insects  were  unaffected. 

Proeeedings  of  the  Xntomologioal  Society  of  British  Columbia  {Proo.  BwL 
Boo.  BrU.  Columbia,  n.  aer..  No.  $  {1916),  pp.  79^8,  pU.  4).— The  papers  here 
presented  include  the  following:  A  Note  on  the  Occurrence  and  Significance  of 
AnopheliniB  in  British  Columbia,  by  S.  Hadwea  (pp.  81,  82) ;  Aphid  Notes 
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from  British  Columbia,  by  H.  F.  Wilson  (pp.  82-85) ;  Notes  on  the  Early  Stapes 
of  Calocampa  cineritia,  by  G.  O.  Day  (pp.  86,  87) ;  A  Description  of  the  Egg 
and  Ovipositor  of  Cuterehra  fcntinella,  the  Cotton-tall  Bot,  by  S.  Hadwen  (pp. 
88-91) ;  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  Some  Lepldoptera,  by  J.  W.  Coclile  (pp.  91-94)  ; 
Notes  on  the  Early  Stages  of  Epirrita  dilutata,  by  G.  O.  Day  (pp.  95,  96)  ; 
and  The  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  by  T.  Wilson  (pp.  96,  97). 

Some  insect  enemies  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  M.  W.  Black- 
man  and  W.  O.  Ellis  (.V.  Y.  State  Col.  Forestry,  Syracuse  Vniv.  {Pubs.},  IB 
{1916),  yo.  26,  pp.  129,  pi.  1,  figs.  60). — ^A  summarized  account  of  six  of  the 
more  important  leaf -eating  Insects,  eleven  boring  insects,  and  ten  scale  Insects 
(pp.  11-112)   is  followed  by  an  account  of  spraying  and  spraying  apparatus. 

Insects  in  their  relation  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  F.  C.  Ckaighead 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  4$  (1916),  No.  1100,  pp.  ISS-ISS) .—Th\8  is  a  critical  review  of 
the  bulletin  by  Studtialter  and  Ruggles,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34.  p.  853). 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  beetle  Leptostylus  macula,  which  the  above-mentioned 
authors  state  is  the  insect  of  most  importance  in  the  local  dissemination  of  the 
disease,  under  normal  conditions  never  frequents  healthy  trees,  and  that  to 
disseminate  this  disease  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  beetle  to  migrate  from 
infested  to  healthy  trees. 

Gontrollinp  the  coulee  cricket,  A.  L.  Melandeb  {Washififfton  Sta.  Popular 
Bui.  101  (1916),  pp.  $). — ^The  means  of  combating  this  pest  are  brie*iy  described. 
It  is  said  to  be  easily  possible  to  locate  the  restricted  breeding  areas  and  to 
destroy  the  young  crickets. 

A  new  species  of  Thripoctenus,  L.  T.  Wtlliaus  (Psyche,  29  (1916),  No.  2, 
pp.  54-^1,  fly.  1). — Under  the  name  Thripoctenus  nubilipennis  the  author  de- 
scribes as  new  a  form  found  to  parasitize  the  larvae  of  either  one  or  both  of 
two  species  of  thrips,  Meyalothrips  spinosus  and  Crypiothrips  rectangularU,  at 
Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

The  false  cabbage  aphis  (Aphis  pseudobrassica),  J.  J.  Davts  and  A.  F. 
SxTTEBTHWArr  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  185  (1916),  pp.  915-999,  figs.  7;  pop.  ed^ 
pp.  4). — ^Thls  plant  louse,  an  account  of  which  by  Paddock  of  the  Texas  Sta- 
tion has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  452),  is  said  to  be  distributed 
from  Manitoba  to  Texas  and  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  apparently 
occurring  in  potential  numbers  wherever  wild  mustard  grows,  and  to  be  de- 
structively abundant  where  turnips  or  radishes  are  planted.  It  may  also 
become  a  serious  enemy  of  greenhouse  crops. 

The  present  bulletin  Is  based  upon  life-history  studies  commenced  In  October, 
1913,  and  carried  on  during  1914  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  five  instars  of  the  viviparous  genera- 
tion and  of  the  winged  viviparous  female.  Studies  of  its  life  history  and  habits 
reported  In  detail  Include  tables  which  show  the  consecutive  generations  ob- 
served at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  from  1913  to  1915,  and  a  figure  showing  the  duration 
of  generations.  A  comparison  shows  this  plant  louse  to  be  more  prolific  than 
any  other  recorded  species,  thus  Indicating  its  great  Importance  as  an  enemy  of 
cruciferous  plants. 

Its  natural  enemies  apparently  do  not  appear  In  effective  numbers  until  late 
in  the  fall  after  the  plant  lice  have  damaged  the  crop.  Diaeretus  rapw  and 
Pachyneuron  tnicans  have  been  reared  from  It  by  the  authors,  and  Aphidoletes 
fsg.  and  a  syrphld  larva  have  been  observed  to  be  predacious  on  it  Empusa 
aphidis  is  also  an  important  checli:  in  late  fall. 

Control  measures  consist  in  the  use  of  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  nicotin  at  the 
rate  of  1 : 1,200,  with  4  lbs.  of  soap  to  each  50  gal.  of  water.    In  greenhouses 
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this  treatment  may  be  used,  or  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  directions 
for  the  use  of  which  are  given. 

The  western  wheat  aphis  (Brachycolus  tritid),  J.  R  Pabkeb  (Jour.  Econ. 
Ent,  9  (1916),  No.  J,  pp.  182^187,  ph  i).— This  aphidid,  described  by  Gillette 
from  Ck>lorado  in  1911,  first  attracted  attention  in  a  few  localities  in  Fergus 
Ck>unty,  Mont,  in  1910.  In  this  year  an  investigation  of  the  r^mrts  of  Injury 
led  to  the  determination  of  the  fact  that  it  was  causing  serious  injury  to  winter 
wheat.  In  one  instance,  a  grower  who  had  700  acres  of  wheat  estimated  his 
loss  at  5,000  bu.,  while  80  acres  of  wheat  on  another  farm  were  so  badly  injured 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  harvest  it.  Since  1910  the  western  wheat  aphis 
has  become  increasingly  abundant  in  Fergus  County  and  has  appeared  in  in- 
jurious numbers  in  several  other  counties. 

This  paper  presents  descriptions  of  the  pest  and  discusses  the  character  and 
extent  of  injury,  seasonal  history  and  habits,  and  control  measures.  Barley 
is  said  to  be  the  only  grain  crop  besides  wheat  thus  far  known  to  be  injured 
by  the  wheat  aphis.  Blue  joint  grass  {Aoropyron  ocdderUale)  when  growing  in 
and  around  the  edges  of  infested  wheat  fields  is  always  heavily  infested  and  is 
probably  the  native  host  plant 

Plant  lice  injurious  to  apple  orchards. — I,  Studies  on  control  of  newly 
hatched  aphids,  P.  J.  Parrott,  H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  and  F.  H.  Lathbop  (New  York 
State  8ta.  Bui.  J^IS  {1916),  pp.  IISS,  pis.  8,  figs.  6).-— The  experiments  and  ob- 
servations quoted  in  this  bulletin  were  made  chiefly  at  Geneva,  but  auxiliary 
experiments  were  carried  on  with  more  than  400  trees  in  10  orchards  in  Niagara 
and  Orleans  counties.  The  work  was  chiefly  concerned  with  control  methods  on 
newly  hatched  aphids.  For  this  purpose  lime-sulphur,  nicotin  solution,  sodium 
sulphid  mixed  with  soap,  crude  carbolic  emulsion,  and  other  insecticides  were 
used.  Observations  were  also  made  on  the  seasonal  behavior  of  apple  aphids 
and  on  the  influence  of  these  insects  on  the  growth  of  apples.  The  species  of 
plant  lice  under  observation  were  Aphis  sorbi,  A.  avenw,  and  A.  pomi. 

The  rosy  aphis  {A.  sorbi)  was  chiefly  responsible  during  1915  for  the  dwarfing 
and  deforming  of  apples.  The  effects  of  the  other  two  species  were  not  so 
clearly  distinguished.  The  rosy  aphis  caused  a  retardation  of  increase  in  the 
transverse  diameter  of  apples  at  first,  but  ultimately  brought  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  axillary  diameter  of  the  fruit.  Infested  apples  showed  an  average 
axillary  diameter  of  1.51  in.  and  transverse  diameter  of  1.71  in.,  as  contrasted 
with  2.37  and  2.87  in.,  respectively,  for  the  diameters  of  uninfested  apples. 

Satisfactory  results  in  controlling  the  rosy  aphis  were  obtained  from  the  use 
of  nicotin  solution  and  soap,  nicotin  solution  and  lime-sulphur,  and  crude  car- 
bolic-acid emulsion.  The  first  insecticide  caused  no  injury  to  foliage,  while 
slight  injuries  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  other  two.  The  insecticides  used  in 
this  experiment  were  equally  efficacious  against  the  other  species  of  insects,  but 
the  multiplication  of  green  aphis  made  repeated  applications  necessary  to  control 
this  species.  Evidence  was  obtained  that  the  soap  and  nicotin  solution  brings 
about  only  a  temporary  protection.  The  value  of  the  insecticide  appeared  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  large  amounts  of  lime. 

Apple  aphids  and  their  control,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  416, 
popular  ed.  {1916),  pp.  11,  figs.  2). —A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Some  grass-feeding  mealy  bugs,  T.  D.  A  Gocksbell  {Jour.  Econ.  Bnt.,  9 
{1916),  No.  2,  pp.  SIB,  31$). — Pseudoooccus  timherlakei  on  salt  marsh  grass  at 
MiUbrae,  Oal.,  and  P.  neomewicanus  utahensis  from  Blymus  at  Salt  Lake  Oity, 
Utah,  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

California  green  lacewing  fly,  V.  L.  Wildermuth  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour. 
Agr.  Besearchj  6  {1916),  No.  H,  pp.  515-525,  figs.  7).— A  report  of  studies  of 
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CkiytofiG  ooUydrMlea  carried  on  dnrtnc  IfllS  In  wmUieru  Arfxona,  wbere  It  U  of 
considerable  importance,  pardciilarly  aa.  an  eaemy  of  aphlds.  The  apedeB  Is 
known  to  occur  tfarongfaont  the  Padflc  Ckwat  Statea  and  in  Texaa,  Ariiona,  New 
Mezioo,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  aouthem  Oallfomia.  In  addition  to  plant  lice  It 
feeds  npon  nUtea,  leaf  hi^pers,  thripa,  etc. 

Oripoaition  requires  from  one  to  four  days,  during  which  time  about  SO  egp 
are  deposited.  From  6  to  12  days  were  passed  in  the  egg  stage,  8  days  being 
the  average  for  122  eggs  observed.  Prom  11  to  22  days  are  required  fbr  the 
development  of  larvn,  16  days  being  the  avwage,  during  die  course  of  whidi 
there  are  two  nH>lts  and  from  74  to  160  full-grown  aphids  were  eaten  by  each 
larva.  The  pupal  stage  was  found  to  vary  firom  14  to  28  days  in  length,  the 
average  being  16|  days  for  Bfarch  and  20^  days  fbr  November.  The  author^ 
observations  show  that  there  are  at  least  six  generations  annually  in  ^te  Salt 
Blver  VaDey. 

Though  reported  to  be  commonly  attacked  by  parasites  in  California,  exami- 
nations of  abundant  material  failed  to  detect  any  in  Ariaona. 

Larval  cliaraeters  and  distribution  of  two  spedes  of  DiatraBa,  T.  EL  Houo- 
WAT  (U.  8.  Dept.  Aifr^  Jour,  Asfr,  ReaearcJI»  6  {191^^^  No,  1$^  pp.  9B1-SBS,  pL  1, 
fig.  1), — The  differences  in  the  larval  characters  of  Diatrwa  9acokaraU9  crtm- 
hidoiden  and  D.  seooolelZa  are  pointed  out  and  descriptions  given  of  full-fed 
larvae  of  both  the  summer  and  winter  forms  of  the  two  npedea. 

The  food  plants  and  breeding  habits  of  the  two  have  been  found  to  differ  to 
some  extent  Z>.  BocehanUU  cramlMoideM  feeds  on  sugar  cane,  com,  and  Joho- 
8on  and  other  grasses,  practically  all  the  larval  period  being  spent  within  the 
stalks  of  the  plants,  except  that  ttie  first  Instars  feed  about  on  the  leavea 
D.  geaooleUa,  howev^ ,  seems  to  have  a  preference  for  com  even  when  sugar 
cane  is  present  and  goes  down  in  the  tAprootB  of  com,  which  Z>.  saochanXk 
eranMdoides  does  not  do.  The  last  mentioned  form  has  been  found  to  be 
limited  to  southern  Florida,  southem  Louisiana,  and  the  southern  tip  of  Texaa. 
indicating  that  it  was  brought  to  this  country  in  shipments  of  sugar  cane  from 
the  Tropics. 

Hotes  on  the  Uf e  history  of  Scpantherla  eridanos,  R.  H.  Van  ZwAmTsme 
(Ituecutor  InaoUUB  Mensiruiu,  4  il91€),  No,  i-^,  pp.  1»-17).— This  arctlid  motb 
(B.  eridanus,  of  which  E,  iooMa  is  a  synonym)  Is  said  to  be  ftOrly  common 
throughout  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  host  plants. 
It  has  been  taken  on  the  orange,  Brythtina  micropteryx,  Ipomcda  19.,  vanilla, 
banana,  Oiasua  (?)  Bicyoidet,  and  Pantown  sp.  At  the  experiment  station  the 
larvse  have  done  some  damage  by  feeding  on  the  blossom  buds  of  vanilla.  The 
synonymy  of  B.  eridanui  and  B,  icoiia  is  said  to  have  been  substantiated  by 
breeding  both  forms. 

Technical  descriptions  of  the  adult  and  immature  stages,  including  eight  larval 
stages,  are  given.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  large  Irr^mlar  clusters  on  the  upper 
leaf  surface,  unfertilised  females  In  captivity  having  each  laid  over  500  sterile 
eggs.  From  6  to  8  days  are  required  for  the  development  of  the  egg,  24  to  62 
days  for  the  completion  of  the  larval  stages,  and  15  to  20  days  for  the  pupal 
stage.    The  Ichneumon  Bremotylut  anfftOatus  is  said  to  parasitize  the  larvae. 

The  army  cutworm  in  Montana,  R.  A.  Ooolbt  and  J.  R.  Paskeb  (Mofilflfis 
9ta,  Ore,  62  {1916),  pp.  SJ-IOS,  fig;  4). — Information  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
R.,  88,  p.  654)  Is  supplemented  by  observations  in  1916,  when  a  state-wide  out- 
break of  the  army  cutworm  iOhorizagroti^  agro$ti9)  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  at  least  100,000  acres  of  grain,  principally  winter  wheat  Notes  by  A.  Atkia- 
aon  on  crops  to  plant  where  winter  wheat  has  been  destroyed  are  appended. 

Hotes  on  the  relation  of  insects  to  the  spread  of  the  wilt  disease,  EL  W. 
AixJDf  iJowr,  Boon.  Bni,,  9  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  iSS-tSS) .--Yeaej  UtUe  is  known 
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as  to  how  the  causative  agent  of  wilt  disease  of  the  gipsy  moth  is  spread.  It 
apparently  is  not  essentially  a  wind-borne  disease.  Certain  insects  occurring 
abundantly  in  association  with  the  disease  frequent  the  foliage  of  trees,  and  were 
found  to  carry  polyhedra  after  contact  with  the  wilt,  whldi  indicates  that  they 
may  assist  in  spreading  the  infection. 

Observations  of  the  pine  spinner  in  the  erreater  eonlferoos  forests  in 
Heustadt-an-der-Warthe,  1913-14,  Sbttnieb  {Oentbl.  Oesam,  Faratw.j  41 
{1915) t  No.  6^,  pp.  161-17$,  figM.  5).— A  report  of  observations  of  the  biology, 
parasitism,  etc.,  of  Oastropacha  pini  during  the  course  of  an  outbreak  of  the  pest 
in  19ia-14. 

Four  European  Diptera  established  in  North  America,  F.  Knab  {Iruecutor 
Ifuoitim  Mensiruus,  4  (1916),  No,  IS,  pp.  i-^).— The  author's  study  tends  to 
show  that  Pegomya  vicina  of  Lintner  is  a  synonym  of  P.  hyo^oyami.  This 
pest  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  North  America,  probably  occurring 
wherever  the  sugar  beet  is  cultivated,  since  it  is  known  to  range  as  far  south 
as  Washington,  D.  G.,  In  the  East  and  into  southern  California  in  the  West. 

Hydrotaa  meteorica  is  said  to  be  abundant  and  troublesome  to  cattle  in 
Montana,  and  is  also  known  to  occur  in  Colorado  and  North  Dakota.  The 
borborid  Leptocera  sylvatioa  is  recorded  from  Arlington,  Va. 

The  hlppoboscid  Lynchia  maura,  a  common  parasite  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  said  to  have  been  collected  from  this  host  at 
Key  West,  Fla.  It  is  also  recorded  as  occurring  in  Iowa,  Georgia,  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela,  and  has  recently  made  its  appearance  and  become  very 
common  on  pigeons  in  Hawaii. 

Tanypezidtt  in  the  United  States,  F.  Knab  and  R  C.  Shannon  {Intecutor 
InsciHw  Mengtrwu,  4  {1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  SSS6). 

A  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  Indian  Anophelini,  S.  R.  Chsistophebs 
{Indian  J<mr.  Med.  Research,  S  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  45Jh488)  .--This  paper,  relat- 
ing to  the  malarial  mosquitoes,  deals  with  some  88  speciea  It  includes  a  table 
for  their  separation  and  a  list  of  references  to  systematic  work  on  the  species 
and  to  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  particular  Indian  species. 

An  Indian  tree-hole  breeding  Anopheles,  A.  barianensis  (Coelodiazesls 
plumbeos),  S.  R  Chsistophebs  (India:i  Jour.  Med.  Research,  S  (1916"),  No. 
S,  pp.  489-496,  pi.  1). — The  author  reports  observations  of  the  breeding  habits 
of  this  species,  previously  unknown,  and  gives  descriptions  of  the  immature 
stages. 

Anopheles  craeians,  their  infectibility  with  the  parasites  of  tertian 
malaria,  M.  B.  Mitzmain  (Pub.  Health  RpU.  [17.  fif.],  31  (1916),  No.  12,  pp. 
764,  76S). — **  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  infectivity  experiments  with  A.  puncti- 
pennis,  conducted  in  New  Orleans,  19  specimens  of  A.  cruciant  were  fed  simul- 
taneously, February  6  and  7, 1916,  on  the  blood  of  an  individual  suffering  from 
tertian  malarial  fever.  Examination  of  the  blood  of  this  case  showed  large 
numbers  of  asexual  parasites  and  but  f^w  mature  gametocytes.  .  .  .  The  88 
specimens  of  A.  puncHpennU  used  in  parallel  feedings  from  the  same  case  serve 
as  a  control  series,  11  of  these  becoming  infected  from  the  sixth  to  the  six- 
teenth day  after  biting;  in  6  of  these  the  salivary  glands  were  extensively 
invaded  with  sporozoitea  Two  specimens  of  A.  guadrimaculalUB  used  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  foregoiag  remained  negative  throughout  the  course 
of  the  experiment" 

An  InTestiffation  of  the  supposed  immunity  of  some  varieties  of  wheat  to 
the  attack  of  Hessian  tj,  L.  Hasbman  (Jour.  Boon.  Bnt.,  9  (1916),  No.  $,  pp. 
991-294). — ^The  author  concludes  from  the  data  presented  that  some  varieties 
of  wheat  are  more  severely  attacked  by  the  fly  than  others. 
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Summarj  of  facts  about  the  introduction  of  Pleorotropia  epl^onas,  W.  R. 
McOoNNELL  {Jour.  Econ.  Bni.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  145-147).— This  article 
records  the  rearing  of  this  parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly,  first  introduced  from 
England  in  1891,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  at  several  localities  in  Peiiii^^ 
vania. 

FarasitiBm  among  the  larvw  of  the  Mediterranean  fmit  tj  (Cermtitis 
capitata)  in  Hawaii  during  19i5,  E.  A.  Back  and  G.  B.  PncRESTon  {Jomr. 
EcofL  Ent,  9  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  606-^11)  — Tbe  authors  present  tables  to  fldtiow 
the  percentage  of  parasitism  among  C.  capitata  larrs  devti<9ing  in  coffee 
cherries  {Coffea  arabica)  in  the  Kona  District,  in  kamani  nuts  {Termimaiia 
catappa)  in  Honolulu,  and  in  various  host  fruits  grown  in  Honolulu.  The  data 
for  1914-15  show  that  four  introduced  parasites,  OpiuM  humUU,  Diachntma 
tryoniy  D.  fuUatvayi,  and  Tetrastichua  ffiffardi,  have  established  themselves  and 
are  already  promising  much  as  a  factor  in  the  control  of  the  fruit  fly. 

Further  notes  on  Frospaltella  berlesei,  L.  O.  Howaxd  {Jour.  Ecom.  Enl^ 
9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  179-181).— A  further  review  of  the  beneficial  work  of 
this  parasite  in  Italy  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  456). 

Designations  of  muscoid  genotypes,  with  new  genera  and  species,  G.  H.  T. 
TowNSEND  {Insecutor  InacitUB  Menttruus,  4  {1916),  No.  1-^,  pp.  4-12). 

Elucidations  of  New  England  Muscoidea,  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  (/nseetitor 
Inscitiof  Menstruum,  4  {1916),  No.  1-J,  pp.  17-M). 

The  life  history  of  Hamatobia  sangui&ugens,  J.  L.  Mitteb  {Indian  Jomr. 
Med.  Research,  3  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  SS0-dS7,  pi.  1).— This  reports  studies  of  ttw 
biology  of  this  Indian  species  of  bloodsucking  muscid. 

[The  hickory  bark  beetle  and  the  two-lined  chestnut  borer]  (17.  S.  DepL 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.,  {Work  of  the  Insects  That  Are  Kitting  the  Hickories  and  Oaks], 
1916,  pp.  4,  figs.  IS). -—This  leaflet  calls  attention  to  the  destruction  of  hidcoiy 
trees  being  caused  by  the  hickory  bark  beetle  and  of  oak  trees  by  the  two-lined 
chestnut  borer  on  Long  Island  and  gives  remedies  theref<{r. 

A  progrress  report  on  white  grub  InvestigationB,  J.  J.  Davis  {Jour.  Beau. 
Ent.,  9  {1916),  No.  t,  pp.  261-281.  pis.  5).— This  report  is  based  upon  investiga- 
tions of  Lachnosterna  commenced  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  in  1911.  Bighte^i  q)ecies 
of  white  grubs  are  said  to  have  been  reared  from  egg  to  adult  and  adults  of  nine 
more  will  have  been  reared  from  eggs  by  another  year.  The  present  paper  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  life  history  studies,  comparison  with  related  genera,  field 
observations,  natural  enemies,  and  methods  of  control. 

Lachnostema  records  in  Wisconsin,  J.  G.  Sandkbs  and  S.  B.  Fraceb  {Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  9  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  256-261,  figs.  5).— Trap  li^^t  collections  of 
Lachnosterna  at  five  stations  in  as  many  counties  in  the  southern  third  of  the 
State  are  reported  upon.  Seventeen  of  19  species  known  to  occur  in  Wisconsin 
were  taken  in  the  traps. 

A  study  of  the  Ufe  history  of  the  maise  billbng,  W.  P.  Hates  {Jour.  Econ. 
Ent,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  120-160,  pis.  S,  fig.  1).—A  report  of  studies  of 
Sphenophorus  tnaidis  made  in  southern  Kansas  during  the  seasons  1914  and 
1915. 

The  European  species  of  Diprion  (Lophyrus),  E.  Enbun  {NiUurw.  Ztschr. 
Forst  u.  Landw.,  I4  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  1-20,  pi.  1).— A  sym^Msis  of  the  European 
forms  of  this  important  genus  of  sawfiles. 

Further  notes  on  Diprion  simile,  W.  E.  Bbitton  {Jour.  Eoon.  Ent.,  9  {1916). 
No.  2,  pp.  281,  282). — ^This  paper  is  supplementary  to  the  account  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  54). 

New  Bnoyrtidtt  from  North  America,  A.  A.  QmAjjut  {Psyche,  29  {1916). 
No,  2,  pp.  41-^0). — ^The  new  forms  of  economic  importance  include  Signiphora 
thoreauini  from  Aspidiotus  hederw,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Gal.;  Neosigniphors 
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eUmgata  from  a  coccid  on  Muehlenbergia,  at  Elk  Point,  S.  Dak.;  Aneristus 
octOatipennis,  reared  from  the  black  scale,  at  Catacaos,  Peru;  Formioencyrtus 
thareauini  (n.  g.)  from  Cooctu  0(mfu9us,  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mez.;  Zoom- 
moencyrtU9  9ubmicaM  (n.  g.)  from  NyctobateB  pennaylvanica,  at  Shlreman- 
town,  Pa.;  Oeraptroceroideus  oinctipes  (n.  g.)  from  Aspidiotus  helianthi  on 
Eugerion  canadense,  at  Wellington,  Kans.;  Berecyntus  bakeri  gemma  from 
Euxoa  larva,  at  Queensboro,  Ont.,  and  also  from  larva  of  Hadena  devastatri^,  at 
Ottawa,  Canada ;  and  B.  bakeri  arizonen^is  from  Chorawagroiia  sp.,  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  The  author  also  records  the  rearing  of  8.  flavopaUiaia  occidentalU  from 
Chrysomphalus  aurantii  citrinus  at  Avondale,  Cal. 

The  Arsrentine  ant:  Distribution  and  control  in  the  United  States,  E.  R. 
Babbeb  (U.  8,  Dept  Agr,  Bui,  377  {1916),  pp.  W,  fig-  5).— This  bulletin  in- 
cludes the  results  of  studies  carried  on  in  continuation  of  those  by  Newell  and 
Barber,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  563). 

The  pest  has  continued  to  spread  and  is  now  known  to  occur  in  nine  southern 
States,  the  many  infestations  covering  a  total  area  of  considerably  more  than 
a  thousand  square  miles.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  was  known  to  occur  from 
Houston,  Ter.,  on  the  west  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  east,  and  from  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Among  other  cities  known  to 
be  infested  are  Shreveport,  La.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Augusta 
and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  wide  distribution  appears  to  have 
taken  place  with  commodities  shipped  by  steamboats  and  railroads. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bulletin  deals  with  repression,  particularly  with  ant 
poisons,  of  which  the  only  effective  ones  for  permanent  control  are  poisoned 
sirups.  Experiments  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of  an  improved  formula 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  tested  on  account  of  its  stability  at  high  tempera- 
tures, freedom  from  crystallization,  and  continued  attractiveness.  This  sirup, 
proposed  by  W.  E.  Cross,  is  prepared  as  follows:  Granulated  sugar  15  lbs., 
water  7  pints,  tartaric  add  (crystallized)  i  oz.,  boil  for  30  minutes,  allow  to 
cool.  Dissolve  sodium  arsenite  (C.  P.)  f  oz.  in  1  pint  of  hot  water  and  cool. 
Add  the  poison  solution  to  sirup,  stir  well,  add  1.5  lbs.  honey,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

A  new  method  of  subterranean  fumigation,  J.  S.  Houeb  {Jour.  Econ.  Bwt^ 
9  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  285-287). — ^The  author  rQ>orts  preliminary  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Cuban  agricultural  experiment  station  with  the  fungus  grow- 
ing ant  Atta  in^ularis.  The  principle  of  the  method  of  control  consists  in  forc- 
ing vaporized  carbon  bisulphid  into  the  ant  hills. 

Some  difB.cultie8  in  groan  diagrnosis  of  the  infectious  brood  diseases  of 
bees,  A.  H.  McCrat  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  9  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  192-196)  .—ThiB  is  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  In  the 
examination  of  over  4,500  different  specimens  of  bee  comb  and  brood,  repre- 
senting every  section  of  the  United  States. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NVTBITIOir. 

The  iodin  content  of  foods,  E.  B.  Fobbes,  F.  M.  Beeglb,  vt  az^  {Ohio  8ta, 
Bui.  299  {1916),  pp.  487-516).— This  bulletin  presents  data  regarding  the  iodin 
content  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  different  foods.  The  investigation  was 
undertaken  on  account  of  the  rWe  of  iodin  In  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  the  possible  significance  of  the  iodin  content  of  food  in  goiter. 

Iodin  determinations  were  made  on  a  large  number  of  common  foods  pur- 
chased in  the  market,  and  also  on  samples  of  the  same  kinds  of  food  products 
grown  under  various  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate,  artificial  fertilization,  and 
geographical  location.    A  wide  range  of  both  animal  and  plant  products  was  in- 
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eluded  in  the  itady.  The  method  employed  was  found  to  be  aocnrate  to  O.OOO00S 
gm.  of  iodin.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  isresented  in  three  tables  as 
follows:  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  foods,  showing  the  number  of  sampleB 
analyzed,  the  number  containing  iodln,  and  the  maximum  iodln  content;  a 
grouping  of  the  foods  according  to  th^  general  class  or  characteristic ;  and  a 
grouping  of  the  foods  according  to  geographical  location  of  the  source  of  the 
samples. 

The  following  groups  of  foods  are  arranged  in  the  ord«  of  increasing  abund- 
ance of  Iodin,  the  first  mentioned  being  that  in  which  it  is  most  rar^  f omid : 
Nuts;  spices,  condiments,  and  stimulants;  fruits;  cereals;  hays,  silage,  and 
forage  crops;  garden  vegetables  and  root  crops;  leguminous  seeds;  animal 
products;  manufactured  foods  and  milling  and  manufactory  by-fHwSucts;  and 
seaweeds.  It  was  usually  found  in  exceedingly  small  quantities,  is  by  no  mesus 
a  constant  constituent  of  foods,  and  is  deemed,  in  most  cases  at  least,  strictly 
an  accidental  constituent 

Traces  of  iodin  were  found  in  butter,  in  eggs,  and  in  several  kinds  of  meit 
and  fish,  but  none  was  found  in  18  samples  of  cow's  milk.  Among  the  garden 
vegetables  and  root  crops  traces  of  iodin  were  found  in  beets,  cucumbers,  celery, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  spinach. 

"  Of  the  hays,  silage,  and  forage  crops  about  1  sample  In  4  contained  iodbi. 
Among  leguminous  seeds  iodin  was  found  in  11  samples  out  of  32 ;  more  com- 
monly among  beans,  peas,  and  cowpeas  than  among  soy  beans. 

"  The  manufactured  foods  and  milling  and  manufactory  by-products  contained 
iodin  in  13  samples  out  of  20;  of  those  containing  iodin  10  were  made  from 
cereals.  The  offal  parts  of  the  grains  are  richer  in  iodin  than  are  the  more 
starchy  parts. 

"Agar  agar  and  Irish  moss  (used  in  making  blanc  mange)  were  richer  in 
iodin  than  any  other  products  examined.'* 

No  iodin  was  found  in  7  kinds  of  nuts  examined  and  none  in  16  samples  of 
table  salt 

"The  more  important  sources  of  iodin  in  the  human  dietary  .  .  .  [aside 
from  Irish  moss]  are  the  garden  vegetables,  though  some  is  also  found  in  the 
cereal  foods,  and  in  several  foods  of  animal  origin,  mostly  of  the  sorts  less  com- 
monly used.  Among  the  foods  used  by  live  stock  the  more  important  sources  of 
iodin  are  the  hay,  silage,  and  forage  crops,  and  also  the  milling  and  manu- 
factory by-products,  comparatively  little  being  found  in  the  natural  grain 
foods." 

While  iodin  was  found  to  be  more  commonly  present  in  foods  from  some  re- 
gions than  from  others,  no  general  geographical  distribution  of  iodin  in  foods 
was  discovered,  and  the  iodln  content  of  samples  of  the  same  food  products  from 
the  same  field  often  varied  widely.  "  None  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  fertilisa- 
tion, or  other  details  of  management  of  the  soil  have  been  found,  in  any  regular 
way,  to  affect  the  iodin  content  of  fl^d  crops." 

No  relationship  between  the  iodin  content  of  foods  and  the  prevalence  of  goiter 
was  discovered. 

An  earlier  report  of  this  investigation  has  been  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  85,  p.  555). 

The  iodin  content  of  foods,  B.  B.  Fobbes,  F.  M.  Beboub,  bt  al.  (Jour.  Med, 
Research,  S4  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  W-J^SS) .—The  bulk  of  the  material  in  this 
article  is  noted  above. 

Digestibility  of  very  young  veal,  G.  F.  Laitowobtht  and  A.  D.  Holhss 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  577-588).— This 
series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  completeness  of  diges- 
tion of  very  young  or  "  bob  "  veal  by  human  subjects. 
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Prdiminary  tests  were  made  in  which  the  young  veal  was  pr^nred  hy  dlf- 
f^rent  methods  and  eaten  by  a  number  of  Individnals  of  varied  ages  and  activi- 
ties. In  these  cases  no  physiological  disturbances  resulted  f^om  the  ingestion 
of  the  veal. 

A  series  of  digestion  experiments  was  conducted  with  five  normal  young  men 
In  good  health.  The  veal  used  in  these  experiments  was  obtained  from  calves 
not  over  five  days*  old  and  was  eaten  with  a  basal  ration  of  fruit,  bread  and 
butter,  and  tea  or  coffee  with  sugar.  The  experimental  periods  were  of  three 
days  or  nine  meals  each.  An  average  of  237  gm.  of  veal,  which  furnished  78 
gm.  of  protein  or  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  in  the  diet,  was 
eaten  daily.  The  avoage  value  for  seven  experiments  of  the  digestibility  of 
the  total  protein  in  the  diet  was  92.9  per  cent  and  of  the  protein  of  the  veal  92.7 
per  cent.  No  physiological  disturbances  were  experienced  by  the  subjects,  who 
reported  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  colds  they  were  in  normal  phys- 
ical condition  throughout  the  investigation. 

For  comparison,  a  study  was  also  made  of  the  digestibility  of  market  veal. 
Veal  from  animals  at  least  four  weeks  old  was  purchased  in  the  open  market  and 
fed  with  the  same  basal  ration  to  the  same  subjects.  In  these  experiments  the 
digestibility  of  the  protein  of  the  total  diet  was  found  to  be  92.9  per  cent  and 
the  protein  of  the  market  veal  alone  was  estimated  at  92.8  per  cent 

The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  the  digestibility  of  the  protein 
of  bob  veal  is  the  same  as  that  of  market  veal,  or  approximately  93  per  cent. 

The  authors  condude  that  bob  veal  can  be  prepared  f6r  the  table  in  palatable 
ways  and  is  not  unwholesome  when  eaten  in  quantity,  since,  during  the  diges- 
tion experiments,  the  average  wei^^t  of  protein  furnished  by  the  veal  exceeded 
that  generally  furnished  by  meat  in  the  ordinary  diet  "  The  experiments  here 
reported  also  indicate  that  the  general  opinion  that  young  veal  is  a  common 
cause  of  digestive  disturbance  or  fails  to  digest  as  thoroughly  as  similar  foods 
is  not  justified.** 

Digestibility  of  hard  palates  of  cattle,  CL  F.  Laitgwobthy  and  A.  D. 
HouoBS  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr,,  J<mr.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  17,  pp.  641-648).--' 
The  hard  palates,  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  beef  animals,  consist 
chiefly  of  connective  tissue  (about  60  per  cent)  and  erectile  fibers  (al)out  20 
per  cent)  and  contain  very  little  muscular  tissue,  such  as  is  characteristic  of 
meats  in  general.  Analysis  showed  the  composition  of  the  fresh  material  to 
consist  of  water,  71  per  cent;  protein  (NXd.25),  22.2  per  cent  (or  protein  by 
difference,  18.6  per  cent) ;  fat,  11.8  per  cent ;  and  ash,  0.6  per  cent. 

The  high  protein  content  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  hard  palates 
as  food  and  their  digestibility  was  studied  by  feeding  them  for  a  three-day 
period,  with  a  basal  ration  of  potatoes,  crackers,  butter,  and  tea  or  coffee  with 
sugar,  to  four  healthy  young  men  as  subjects.  The  cooked  and  finely  ground 
hard  palates  were  made  up  into  a  meat  loaf  which  furnished  82  per  cent  of  the 
total  protein  consumed.  The  digestibility  of  the  proton  of  the  meat  loaf  alone, 
whldi  closely  approximated  that  for  the  protein  of  the  hard  palates,  was  found 
to  be  86.8  per  cent 

The  authors  conclude  from  the  results  of  this  investigation  that  ''it  would 
seem  that  the  protein  of  hard  palates  which  have  been  thoroughly  cooked  is 
somewhat  less  thoroughly  assimilated  than  that  of  the  common  cuts  of  meat'* 

"  In  view  of  the  fbct  that  over.  180  gm.  of  protein,  largely  supplied  by  the  meat 
loat  and  over  S^KX)  calories  of  energy  were  consumed  daily,  it  is  apparent  that 
tilie  rati<Hi  was  eaten  with  relish.'* 

Artificial  purification  of  oystsra. — ^A  report  of  SKperiments  upon  the 
purliicatiflsi  of  polluted  oysters  by  placing  them  in  water  to  which  calcium 
hypochlorite  has  been  added,  W.  F.  Wklls  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [17.  fif.],  SI 
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{1916),  No.  t8,  pp.  lSi8-185t). — An  extended  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  the  author  indicates  tliat  "  oysters  which  tiave  lain  in  polluted  water  can 
be  artificially  purified  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pass  a  most  rigid  standard  by 
exposure  for  a  short  period  in  water  containing  calcium  liypochlorita"  The 
experiments  appear  also  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  sach  a  process. 

The  rapidity  with  which  alcohol  and  some  sugars  may  serve  as  nutrient, 
H.  L.  HiGGiNB  (Amer.  Jour.  PhyHol.,  41  {1916),  No,  ft,  pp.  US-tSS,  fi§.  i>.— 
To  determine  how  soon  after  its  ingestion  alcohol  is  burned  in  the  body,  de- 
terminations were  made  of  the  respiratory  quotient  for  periods  of  from  three 
to  five  minutes  in  length  during  the  15-mlnute  interval  following  the  ingestion 
of  30  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  taken  in  admixture  with  cold  cereal  coffee.  In  a 
similar  way  was  studied  the  effect  of  the  ingestion  of  the  more  common  sugars, 
glucose,  levulose,  sucrose,  lactose,  and  maltose.  The  following  condusions  are 
drawn  from  these  experiments: 

"Alcohol  begins  to  be  burned  in  appreciable  quantity  in  from  5  to  11  minutes 
after  taking ;  with  some  subjects  the  combustion  began  more  quickly  than  with 
others.  Sucrose,  lactose,  and  levulose  begin  to  be  burned  quite  as  soon  as  alco- 
hol, if  not  sooner.  Glucose  and  maltose  are  not  utilized  as  food  as  soon  as  the 
other  sugars  or  alcohol,  approximately  20  to  30  minutes  elapsing  l)efore  their 
combustion  plays  an  important  part  in  the  metabolism.  There  is  a  distinct 
difference  between  the  metabolism  in  men  of  glucose  and  levulose  and  galactose, 
as  shown  by  a  study  of  the  gaseous  exchan^^e,  especially  the  respiratory  quo- 
tients." 

Vanilla  extract,  J.  B.  DkalN  and  J.  O.  Schlottebbeck  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  8  (1916),  Nos,  7,  pp.  6(n-S14,  flQS.  t;  8,  pp.  705-70d).— -Among 
the  factors  studied  as  Influencing  the  quality  of  vanilla  extract  were  the  com- 
position of  the  beans ;  the  relative  values  of  grinding  or  chopping ;  methods  of 
drying;  the  moisture  content  of  the  beans;  the  effects  of  varying  amounts  of 
alcohol  in  the  extract;  the  use  of  alkali;  the  addition  of  sugar,  sand,  and 
glycerin ;  the  effect  of  grade  and  length  of  beans ;  the  solvent  action  of  vanilla 
extract  on  certain  metals ;  the  aging  of  the  extract ;  and  methods  of  manufac- 
ture. The  opinions  of  different  manufacturers  on  some  Important  questions 
relative  to  vanilla  extract  were  obtained  by  submitting  to  them  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, which  are  given  together  with  a  composite  of  the  answers.  The  following 
conclusions  are  drawn: 

"Vanilla  beans  are  improved  on  aging  where  the  aging  is  conducted  under 
proper  conditions.    Vanilla  beans  should  be  chopped  and  not  ground.  . 

"  Vanilla  beans  can  be  dried  without  material  loss  of  flavor  if  the  drying  Is 
carefully  carried  out  at  room  temperature  (60  to  70**  F.).  Extracts  made 
from  dried  beans  have  higher  color  and  lead  number  values  than  those  made 
from  the  same  but  undried  beans.  Where  the  beans  are  not  dried  the  men- 
struum should  be  regulated  to  suit  the  moisture  present  in  the  beans. 

"  The  physical  constants  are  not  greatly  affected  by  the  various  amounts  of 
alcohol  in  the  menstruum  as  long  as  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  clear  extract.  The  color  values  are  slightly  Increased  and  the  lead 
number  values  are  slightly  decreased  by  an  increase  of  alcohol  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  65  per  cent.  The  flavor  of  an  extract  prepared  with  60  per  cent 
alcohol  is  superior  to  that  made  with  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

"  The  resins  of  vanilla  beans  are  of  no  value  as  flavoring  agents,  but  are  of 
value  as  fixatives  for  the  flavoring  compounds  present  and  as  coloring  matter 
for  the  extract. 

"Alkaline  menstrua  produce  extracts  that  are  higher  in  color  and  lead  num- 
ber values,  but  the  alkali  impairs  the  natural  flavor  of  the  beans. 
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*' Short  maceration  and  percolation  will  not  produce  the  maximum  extract. 
The  hot  process  produces  an  inferior  extract,  one  that  is  lacking  in  delicate 
aroma.  The  most  desirable  extract  is  produced  only  by  long  maceration  at 
room  temperature  as  in  the  circulatory  displacement  method. 

"  Sugar  does  not  increase  the  color  of  the  extract  and  should  be  added  to  the 
percolate.  Glycerin  tends  to  increase  the  color  and  should  be  added  to  the 
menstruum  before  percolation  or  maceration. 

"Vanilla  extract  should  not  be  left  in  contact  with  any  metal  that  is  not 
completely  covered  with  tin. 

**  Vanilla  extract  is  decidedly  improved  by  aging.  The  period  of  the  aging 
should  be  at  least  one  year  and  should  be  carried  out  at  room  temperature 
(GO  to  70*  P.)  and  In  unpainted,  porous,  wooden  barrels.** 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

[Food  and  drug  inspection],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Ali^a  K.  Johnson  {North 
Dakota  8ta,  Spec,  Bui,  4  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  192-ieS).—In  addition  to  giving 
data  regarding  a  number  of  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  inspected,  this  bulletin 
contains  an  article  by  Mae  A.  Englehorn  on  the  Drug  Plants  of  North  Dakota, 
abstracted  on  page  730,  and  an  article  by  R.  E.  Remington  on  the  use  of  starch 
in  canned  corn. 

Portion  of  acts  and  documents  relative  to  public  hygiene. — The  work  of 
the  Superior  Ck>uncil  of  Public  Hygiene  of  France  (Rec.  Actes  Off.  et  Doc. 
Hyg.  Puh.,  Trav.  Cons.  Sup.  Hyg.  Pub.  France,  4B  {1912),  pp.  889,  flgg.  5).— 
This  publication  presents  in  detail  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  beverages,  and  contains  information  regarding  the  handling  and  sale  of 
food  products,  the  hygiene  of  containers  for  different  kinds  of  foods,  and  the 
preservation  and  adulteration  of  foods. 

Comparative  statistics  on  foodstuffs  and  fuel  for  three  years  {Olympia, 
Wath.:  State,  1916,  pp.  S). — ^The  statistics  given  were  based  on  prices  pre- 
vailing in  April  of  the  years  1914-1916,  inclusive,  and  were  compiled  by  the 
state  bureau  of  labor  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  annual  cost  of  living 
for  a  family  of  five  persons. 

Food  for  the  family,  A.  Qkacx  Johnson  {Oreg.  Agr.  Col.  Ext,  Serv.  Bui.  S 
{1916),  No.  10,  pp.  1S).^A  sununary  of  information  regarding  the  functions  and 
choice  of  foods,  meal  planning,  etc. 

Kitchen  organization  and  administration,  C.  S.  Pttcheb  {CoUtmbui,  Ohio: 
Bd.  Adrnkk,  119161,  pp.  62  pis.  4).— This  paper,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Ajssociation  of  Officials  of  Charity  and  Ck>rrection,  deals  with  the 
construction  of  kitchens,  the  equipment  of  kitchen  and  dining  rooms,  employees, 
and  methods  for  the  control  of  kitchen  and  table  waste.  The  data  given  include 
standard  basic  dietary  tables. 

The  problems  of  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  of  metabolism, 
O.  Von  FtBTH,  trans,  by  A.  J.  Sifrrn  {Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
ooit  Co.,  1916,  pp.  ZV-|-d67).— This  is  an  English  translation  of  one  volume  of 
the  original  German  edition.  The  material  presented  is  based  upon  a  series  of 
25  lectures,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  present  the  subject  of  normal  and 
pathological  metabolic  chemistry  as  a  broad  and  connected  whole.  In  addition 
to  an  extended  discussion  of  the  digestion  and  metabolism  of  proteins,  fats, 
and  carbohydrates,  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
the  body,  energy  and  gaseous  metabolism,  tissue  respiration,  and  fever. 

The  influenoe  of  the  nature  of  the  diet  on  the  retention  of  protein, 
N.  UicEDA  {Biochem.  Jour.,  10  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  £.t5-}S5^).— Experiments  are 
reported  in  which  a  laboratory  animal  (dog)  was  given  diets  containing  th^ 
same  amount  of  protein  and  of  the  same  fuel  value,  but  varying  greatly  tn 
their  content  of  fat  and  carbohydrate.    The  following  combinations  were  used : 
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Oarbohydnte-rlch,  fttt-poor  diet;  Intermediate  diet;  and  tet-^kb,  carbohspdnte- 
poor  diet  Bach  diet  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  period  of  aeferal  daja. 
during  which  time  a  standard  diet  was  given.  The  f<dlowing  con£lnsl0n8  are 
drawn: 

"  Nitrogen  In  the  form  of  protein  added  to  a  carbohydrate  diet  la  retained 
la  greater  amount  than  when  added  to  a  fat  diet  of  eqnal  caloric  valne.  mtro- 
gen  given  la  the  form  of  caseinogen  is  more  completely  retained  than  when 
given  in  the  form  of  gelatin.  The  addition  of  meat  extract  to  gelatin  does  not 
Increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  retained.** 

The  protein  metabolism  of  an  infant,  F.  B.  Taibot  and  J.  L.  Gamblb  {Amer, 
Jour.  Diaeaset  ChOdren,  12  {191S),  No,  4»  PP*  SS$-S44^  fi§%,  i).— This  paper 
reports  observations  upon  an  infant  receiving  a  diet  in  which  the  protein  was 
Increased  in  each  successive  period.  It  was  found  that  the  metabolism  went 
on  in  a  normal  manner  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  protein. 

''The  endogenous  metabolism  of  uric  add,  creatinln,  and  ethereal  sulphate 
was  maintained  on  a  very  constant  level,  while  the  exogenous  metabolism. 
namely,  urea,  creatin,  Inorganic  sulphates,  and  the  metabolism  of  phosphates, 
chlorids,  and  undetermined  nitrogen  Increased  with  the  protein  in  the  food. 
The  fat  and  carbohydrate  absorption  was  within  normal  limits,  although  the 
fat  utilization  ...  [in  two  periods]  was  almost  outside  normal  limits.  The 
retention  of  nitrogen  suddenly  dropped  in  the  last  period,  even  though  there 
was  a  greater  intake  and  absorption  of  nltrogOL  This  loss  was  found  in  ttie 
stools,  in  which  casein  curds  were  found  in  large  numbers.  The  ammonia  in 
the  stools  increased  with  the  Increasing  protein  intake,  and  may  be  considered 
an  index  of  intestinal  putrefaction.** 

Effect  of  autolysis  upon  muscle  creatin,  B.  HoAOLAin)  and  G.  N.  McBbtub 
(17.  £f.  DepU  Affr.,  Jour.  Aqt.  Reaearch,  S  (191S),  No.  14,  pp.  595-547).— The 
data  obtained  in  these  experiments  are  retorted  as  a  contribution  to  ttie 
knowledge  of  the  source  and  method  of  production  of  creatinln  in  the  animal 
body. 

In  one  series  of  experiments,  under  aseptic  conditions,  pieces  of  muscular 
tissue  were  cut  from  the  hind  quarter  of  a  steer,  sealed  la  sterile  dishes,  and 
allowed  to  xmdergo  aseptic  autolysis  at  37*  G.  for  periods  ranging  from  7  to  100 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  percentages  of  free  and  total  creatinln  were 
determined.  Only  such  samples  as  were  found  on  bacteriological  examlnatloQ 
to  be  sterile  were  used.  In  another  series  antiseptic  methods  were  employed, 
chiefly  as  a  check  and  for  comparison  with  the  aseptic  method.  Pieces  of  mus- 
cular tissue  were  finely  ground  with  sand  and  placed  in  flasks  with  salt  solu- 
tion, chloroform  and  toluol  being  added  to  prevent  bacterial  growth.  These  were 
k^  at  W  for  periods  ranging  from  2  to  84  days  and  the  percentages  of  total 
and  free  creatinln  determined.  In  both  series  of  experiments  analyses  were 
made  of  samples  of  the  fresh  muscular  tissue  for  comparison. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  muscular  tissue  has  the  powor, 
in  a  marked  degree,  to  convert  creatin  into  creatinln  and  has  the  abUlty,  in  an 
appreciable  degree,  both  to  produce  and  destroy  creatinln.  It  was  also  found 
that  during  the  course  of  autolysis  an  equilibrium  is  finally  established  between 
creatin  and  creatinln.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  denotes  that  **  in  auto- 
lyiing  muscular  tissue  the  rate  of  reaction  is  very  greatly  accelerated,  but  that  the 
total  extent  of  the  change  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  more  rapid  change 
of  creatin  into  creatinln  in  the  autolyzlng  tissue  may  safdy  be  assumed  to  be 
due,  in  large  part,  at  least,  to  enzym  action.  This  conforms  to  our  idea  as  to 
the  catalytic  nature  of  enzyms.  The  gradually  reduced  rate  of  change  of 
creatin  to  creatinln  during  autolysis  Is  in  conformity  with  ttie  law  of  nam 
action." 
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In  the  animal  body  tbe  change  of  creatin  to  creatlnin  takes  place  at  iti 
mazimmn  veiodtar,  since  the  creatlnin  la  rapidly  removed.  The  fact  that  mn»- 
colar  tissue  has  the  power  to  convert  creatin  Into  creatinln  Is  Important  evidence 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  muscle  creatin  is  the  source  of  urinary  creatlnin 
with  a  creatin-  and  creattnin-free  diet,  and  also  that  the  transformation  of 
creatin  into  creatlnin  takes  place  In  part  at  least  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

Tbe  influence  of  diet  on  the  development  and  health  of  the  teeth,  J.  L 
DuBAim  (Jawr.  Amer.  Med.  A9$oo.t  67  (1916),  No,  8,  pp.  564*  S65). — Studies  of 
other  investigators  reviewed  here  indicate  that  the  teeth  of  chUdren  fed  during 
six  months  of  the  first  year  on  sweetened  condensed  milk  showed  a  higher  per- 
centage of  caries  (about  72  per  cent)  than  those  of  children  fM  upon  breast  milk 
or  modified  cows'  milk  (about  42  per  cent).  The  author  states  that  ''  a  poorly 
balanced  diet,  liigh  in  carbohydrate  and  low  in  fat,  protein,  and  mineral  con- 
stituents, fed  during  the  period  in  which  the  teeth  were  developing  and  calcUy- 
Ing  in  the  Jaws,  seems  to  have  rendered  them  doubly  susceptible  to  decay  after 
they  erupted." 

Bmphasis  is  also  laid  upon  the  advantage  of  tough  and  hard  foods,  which 
develop  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Jaws,  and 
upon  the  cleaning  effect  of  such  foods  as  meat,  fresh  vegetables,  add  fruits, 
and  fibrous  foods.  Also,  the  ptyaUn  content  and  alkalinity  of  the  saliva 
secreted  vary  with  the  flavor,  acidity,  or  hardness  of  fbods.  Add  fruitSi  pro- 
ducing a  highly  alkaline  saliva  with  a  high  ptyalin  content,  are  recommended 
as  valuable  foods  with  which  to  finish  a  meaL 

Dietary  defldeney  as  the  etiolo^rio^  factor  ia  peUaflrray  E.  B.  Vbxmb 
(Areh.  Int.  Med.,  18  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  157-i7t).— In  this  paper  the  author 
considers  the  analogies  which  exist  between  pdlagra  and  the  two  defldeney 
diseases  beri-beri  and  scurvy,  and  also  the  (juestlon  of  whether  the  evidence 
pointing  toward  infection  can  be  explained  on  the  defldeney  hypothesis.  An 
extended  study  Is  reported  of  the  diets  of  a  large  number  of  pdlagrlns,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  deficiency  could  be  demonstrated  In  these  diets. 
The  author  considers  also  a  number  of  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  10  years  in  the  South  which  may  account  for  the  Increase  in  pellagra. 
The  following  condusions  are  drawn  from  the  Inveftigatlon : 

''There  Is  a  certain  similarity  between  pellagra  and  other  known  defldeney 
diseases,  namely,  beri-beri  and  scurvy.  Much  of  the  evidence  that  has  been 
presented  as  a  proof  of  the  infectious  nature  of  pellagra  can  be  reasonably 
explained  in  accordance  with  a  defldeney  hypothesis. 

"A  defldeney  is  demonstrable  in  the  diets  of  most  pellagrins.  This  defldeney 
appears  to  .  .  .  [the  author]  to  result  from  the  too  exclusive  use  of  wheat 
flour,  in  assodation  with  corn  meal,  salt  meats,  and  canned  goods,  foods  that 
are  known  to  be  defldent  in  vitamins. 

"Ghanges  in  the  diet  of  the  people  of  the  South  have  occurred  during  the 
past  10  or  16  years.  Since  .  .  .  [all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  are  not 
known  and  the  importance  of  the  known  changes  can  not  be  Judged  accurately], 
it  is  unsdentlflc  to  assume  that  the  recent  increase  in  pellagra  can  not  be  due 
to  such  changes. 

"  The  hypothesis  that  pellagra  is  caused  by  a  defldeney  is  very  plausible  and 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  subsequent  studies  of  this  disease." 

Some  metabolic  effects  of  bathing  In  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  II,  Helen  L 
and  H.  A.  Mattiix  (Amer.  Jtmr.  Physiol.  41  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  14S-152).^ 
This  investigation  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  findings  in  an  earlier 
study  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  867)  were  significant  and  constant 

"  Two  subjects  were  maintained  on  a  unifbnn  diet  for  tw^ve  daysi  A  batii- 
Ing  period  e<  tomt  days  followed  a  fore  period  of  five  days,  witii  a  tiire»4ay 
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final  period.  The  urine  was  analyzed  in  24-hoiir  periods  on  aU  of  tlie  days  and 
in  short  periods  (three  to  four  hours)  on  three  bathing  and  on  three  nonbathlng 
days. 

"In  agreement  with  former  results  the  progress  of  the  bathing  period  wbs 
attended  by  increased  nitrogen  and  salt  excretion,  whidi,  in  this  case.  howeTer, 
persisted  through  the  final  period.  The  three-hour  period  during  and  Immedi- 
ately following  the  bath  showed  a  considerable  increase  (15  to  50  per  cent)  in 
nitrogen  and  salt  excretion  as  compared  with  the  same  period  on  days  when 
no  bath  was  taken,  indicating  that  the  bath  had  an  immediate  infiuence  as  well 
as  a  prolonged  effect 

"A  constant  and  uniform  parallelism  between  nitrogen  and  chlorid  variations, 
noted  also  in  earlier  work,  is  not  understood.  Decreased  per^iration  through 
the  cooling  of  the  skin  by  the  bath  can  account  in  only  small  measure  for  the 
greater  salt  and  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine  following  the  tmth.** 

The  pathological  and  therapeutic  bearings  of  the  elimination  of  body  beat, 
J.  B.  Nichols  (Med.  Rec.  {N,  Y.].  90  (1916),  No.  12,  pp.  492-4^5).— In  this 
article  a  number  of  factors  are  considered  which  influence  the  rate  of  elimi- 
nation of  body  heat 

A  respiration  calorimeter,  partly  automatic,  for  the  study  of  metabolic 
activity  of  small  magnitude,  C.  F.  Lanoworthy  and  R.  D.  Milnks  ( 17.  S.  Dept^ 
Apr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  18,  pp.  70S-720,  pU.  4). — ^This  article 
describes  in  detail  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  small  respiration  calo- 
rimeter, which  has  been  briefly  noted  in  earlier  publications  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  568; 
29,  p.  462). 

The  results  are  reported  of  electric  and  alcohol  check  experiments,  whidi 
show  that  the  heat  and  the  products  of  respiration  generated  in  the  chamber 
may  be  determined  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  this  respiration  calo- 
rimeter. 

AiriKAL  PBODVCTIOH. 

Bape  as  material  for  silage,  A.  R.  Ij^mb  and  J.  M.  Ewabd  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Jour.  Apr.  Research,  S  (1916),  No.  H,  pp.  SiJ-SSS). — ^Experimental  silage  was 
prepared  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  from  rnno  alone  and  from  mixtures 
of  rape  with  various  other  materials,  such  as  alfalfa,  red  clover,  sweet  clover, 
potato  tubers,  timothy,  Sudan  grass,  sorghum  cane,  and  blue  grass,  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  most  satisfactory  combination. 

The  rape  used  was  quite  mature  but  still  succulent  The  rape  leaves  were 
cut  off  at  the  main  stalk,  and  the  entire  plant  was  cut  3  in.  from  the  ground. 
The  alfalfa  was  cut  Just  before  blooming.  The  com,  Sudan  grass,  and  sorghum 
cane  used  were  mature.  The  other  plant  materials  were  cut  just  before  ma- 
turity. All  the  forage  was  cut  by  a  silage  cutter  into  half-inch  lengths.  The 
material  was  tightly  packed  into  glass  jars  of  about  1-gal.  capacity.  The  jars 
were  closed  with  metal  caps,  which  were  not  too  tight  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  excess  gases. 

The  jars  were  opened  four  months  after  filling  and  the  condition,  appearance, 
odor,  and  taste  of  the  silage  noted.  With  very  few  exceptions  it  was  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  of  excellent  texture  and  color,  with  a  pleasant, 
somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  generally  of  an  agreeable  taste,  though  quite  sour. 
It  was  succulent  without  being  too  moist 

In  order  to  ascertain  its  palatability  to  swine,  a  representative  number  of 
the  various  mixtures  and  some  of  the  pure  rape  silage  were  fed  to  three  lots 
of  pigs.  At  first  the  animals,  which  were  on  a  ration  consisting  mainly  of  com 
and  tankage,  tasted  the  silage  rather  hesitatingly  and  seemed  surprised  by  the 
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sourness,  but  kept  at  it  until  they  had  eaten  It  all,  appearing  to  enjoy  its 
succulency.  On  a  second  trial,  three  days  Inter,  the  same  animals  ate  it  with 
great  relish.  Only  one  sample  of  those  tried,  a  rape-molasses  mixture,  was 
refused  by  the  animals. 

It  is  thought  that  those  mixtures  containing  fibrous  material,  such  as  sorghum 
cane,  Sudan  grass,  timothy,  and  the  corn  plant,  would  be  useful  for  cattle,  but 
would  not  be  as  good  feed  for  swine  as  pure  rape  silage,  or  the  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  potato,  or  corn-grain  mixtures.  The  mixtures  of  rape  with  legumes  are 
deemed  perhaps  best  from  the  standpoint  of  feeding  as  well  as  that  of  the 
quality  of  the  silage.  The  rape  improves  the  mixture,  in  that  it  supplies  the 
necessary  fermentable  carbohydrates,  which  apparently  are  deficient  in  amount 
in  the  legume. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  samples  showed  the  acidity  and  alcohol  content 
to  be  comparable  in  most  cases  to  that  of  corn  silage. 

A  eontrlbntlon  to  the  bacteriology  of  silage,  J.  M.  Sherman  (Jour.  Baci., 
1  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  JU5-452).— The  data  presented  in  this  paper  suggest  the 
probable  importance  of  a  group  of  acid-tolerant,  acid-producing  bacilli  in  the 
curing  of  corn  silage.  The  organism  concerned,  while  closely  related  to  the 
Bacillus  bulgarieus  group  of  milk  and  the  B.  acidophilus  group  of  the  intestines, 
appears  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  typical  members  of  these  groups,  notably 
by  its  comparatively  abundant  growth  on  ordinary  laboratory  media.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  silage  Juice  demonstrates  the  presence  of  Immense 
numbers  of  bacterial  cells  (always  over  one  billion  per  cubic  centimeter),  most 
of  which  are  bacilli  which  resemble  morphologically  the  high  acid-producing 
bacilli  described.  The  acidurlc  bacilli  of  silage  are  constantly  found  in  quite 
large  numbers  on  corn  fodder,  so  that  silage  made  from  corn  is  always  amply 
seeded  with  these  organisms. 

Fish  meal:  Its  use  as  a  stock  and  poultry  food,  F.  O.  Websb  {U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  S78  {1916),  pp.  W).— The  author  notes  the  earlier  use  of  fish  meal 
as  a  feeding  stuff  in  the  United  States  and  gives  rather  full  abstracts  of  the  more 
important  literature  pertaining  to  its  use  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries. 

With  proper  attention  to  sanitary  considerations  in  the  processes,  it  is  said 
that  the  undried  fish  residues  may  be  made  into  fish  meal  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  meal  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  moisture  will  keep  a  very  long  time 
without  decomposition. 

During  the  season  of  1914  a  quantity  of  fish  meal  was  made  in  the  course  of 
experiments  upon  the  utilization  as  a  stock  food  of  the  waste  in  the  sardine 
industry  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  With  the  equipment  used  a  yield  of  from  27  to 
83  per  cent  of  meal  was  obtained  from  the  fish  residue,  and  from  raw  material 
containing  from  12  to  17  per  cent  of  oil,  over  one-half  the  oil  was  removed  by 
pressing.  The  oil  obtained  was  bright,  clear,  and  of  a  very  high  quality.  After 
being  stored  in  a  bam  at  Bastport,  Me.,  for  two  or  three  months  and  then  shipped 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  use  in  the  feeding  experiments  reported  in  this  bulle- 
tin, this  fish  meal  was  found  to  contain  water  4.74  per  cent,  protein  (NX6.25) 
00.50,  ttit  14.56,  crude  fiber  0.61,  ash  16.68,  and  salt  (NaOI)  5.78. 

In  feeding  tests  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
dairy  cows  fed  fish  meal  gave  a  greater  yield  of  milk  than  those  fed  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  total  milk  fat  from  the  two  groups  was  about  the  same.  There  was 
some  variation  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  animals  ate  the  ration  containing 
fish  meal.    The  meal  had  no  detrimental  effect  on  either  the  milk  or  butter. 

Feeding  experiments  upon  the  value  of  fish  meal  for  laying  hens  and  for 
growing  and  fattening  pigs  were  conducted  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In  a  comparison  of  fish  meal  with  meat 
meal  for  laying  hens,  A.  B.  Lee  reports  that  the  lot  fed  the  ration  containing 
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fish  meal  laid  an  average  of  118.1  egpi  per  hen  in  82  wedo^  and  tboee  fed  t 
similar  ration  but  containing  beef  scrap  instead  of  fish  meal  averaged  12S.4 
eggs  per  hen.  The  hens  ate  the  beef  scrap  a  little  more  fredy  than  thegr  did  the 
fish  meaL  No  diflierenceB  were  noted  in  regard  to  slie  or  flavor  of  eggs  or  the 
health  and  weight  of  the  fowls. 

In  comparing  fish  meal  with  digester  tankage  (00  per  cent  protein)  as  supple- 
ments in  a  ration  for  pigs,  F.  G.  Ashbrook  reports  that  12  grade  Bttkshire  pigs 
averaging  about  52  lbs.  per  head  were  divided  into  two  lots  and  ted  for  112 
days,  beginning  January  19,  1915.  The  8  pigs  fed  com  meal,  middlings,  and 
tankage  (4:4:1)  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  1J25  lbs.  at  a  cost  of 
5.58  cts.  per  pound  of  gain,  the  average  grain  eaten  daily  per  pig  beln^  4JS  lt& 
The  4  pigs  fed  com  meal,  middlings,  and  fish  meal  (4:4:1)  made  an  avenge 
daily  gain  per  pig  of  1.31  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  5.22  cts.  per  pound  of  gain,  the  avoage 
daily  grain  consumption  per  pig  b^ng  4.8  lbs. 

At  the  doee  of  the  above  period.  May  11,  lOlfi,  the  pigs  were  put  on  a  rattoQ 
for  the  fattening  period,  which  lasted  28  days.  The  4  pigs  fed  fish  meal  were 
continued  on  the  same  rations,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  during 
the  fattening  period  of  IM  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  8.04  cts.  per  pound  of  gain  and  a 
daily  grain  consumption  of  8.06  lbs.  The  8  pigs  previously  fed  tankage  were 
divided  into  two  lots  of  4  pigs  each.  One  of  these  lots  was  finished  on  a  ration 
of  com  meal  and  fish  meal  (9:1).  Th^  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig 
of  2.16  lbs.  at  a  cost  per  pound  of  gain  of  5.85  cts.,  their  daily  consumption  of 
grain  being  SJA  lbs.  pet  pig.  The  other  lot  was  fed  com  meal  and  tankage 
(9:1).  Their  average  daily  gain  was  2  lbs.  per  pig  at  a  cost  of  0.76  ct&  per 
pound  of  gain,  and  they  consumed  8.13  lb&  of  grain  daily  per  pig.  In  figuring 
the  cost  of  gains  in  these  tests,  com  meal  was  valued  at  $27  per  ton,  wheat 
middlings  at  |80  per  ton,  digester  tankage  at  $50  per  ton,  and  fish  noeal  at  $35 
per  ton.  It  Is  stated  that  in  these  tests  the  hogs  were  extremely  fond  of  tlie 
fitah  meaL 

Qen^al  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  fish  meal,  opinions  of  stock-food 
manufacturers  in  reference  to  its  use  in  the  trade,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  raw  material  available  for  fish  meal  are  given. 

Cause  and  prevention  of  rancidity  In  palm  nut  kernel  cake,  IL  B.  Galdb 
{J<mr,  Affr.  8ci.  {Bngland},  7  (1916),  Jfo.  4.  PP.  470-472).— The  author  con- 
dudes  from  his  studies  that  palm  nut  kernel  cake,  if  kept  dry  and  cool,  remaina 
sweet  for  at  least  tan  weeks.  If  moist  and  warm  it  becomes  rancid  in  a  tev 
days.  The  cake  contains  a  symogen  which  xmder  the  influence  of  warmth  and 
moisture  forms  a  lipase,  wliich  then  turns  the  oil  randd.  The  lipase  can  be 
destroyed  by  heating  the  moistened  cake  to  70*  O.  (168**  F.)  for  a  short  timeL 
If  the  dry  cake  Is  heated  the  zymogen  Is  usually  destroyed,  but  dry  heatinc 
Is  not  so  certain  to  destroy  it  as  heating  when  moist 

Studies  on  the  acidity  of  Tarioos  feedinir  stufEs,  L.  Wnx  (ZUchr.  lAmiw* 
VermuihHD.  Csierr^  18  {191$),  No.  8^,  pp.  48^-^58).— Data  on  the  acidity  of 
the  fcAowlng  feeding  stuflis  are  given :  Pumpkin-seed  cake  and  bran,  sunflower 
seed  cake,  rape  seed  cake,  linseed  cake,  peanut  cake,  molasses  feed,  sesame 
cake,  rice  meal,  coconut  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  palm-kern^  cake,  com  germs^ 
dried  beet  foliage,  potato  pulp,  and  blood,  meat,  and  fish  meal.  Methodf  of 
determining  acidity  are  discussed. 

Tricolor  Inheritance. — ^I,  The  tricolor  series  in  guinea  pigs,  H.  L.  Jbbdt 
(Genetics,  1  (1916),  Ifo.  S,  pp.  t8rt-S09,  ftffs,  4)*— In  this  paper,  reporting  work 
at  the  Wisconsin  Bxperiment  Station,  the  factors  more  or  lees  directly  coo- 
osmed  with  tricolor  inheritance  in  guinea  pigs  are  described  and  their  iotw- 
vnations  shown* 
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In  th%  ezperlmental  results  it  is  shown  **  that  tricolors  may  be  of  two  kinds* 
those  homozygous  and  those  heterozygous  for  the  e^  or  black-spotting  factor; 
that  black-and-whites  of  tricolor  parentage  are  also  either  homozygous  or 
heterosygous  for  the  same  fftctor;  and  that  red-and-whites  of  tricolor  par- 
entage may  carry  the  e^  fftctor  in  a  homozygous  or  heterozygous  condition, 
or  it  may  be  altogether  absent,  la  which  event  the  red-and-white  breeds  true. 

**  Bed-and-whltes  may  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  the  black-spottiug  fftctor 
by  mating  them  to  homozygous  self  reds.  If  the  fftctor  is  present  there  will 
be  tortoises  among  the  oflkpring;  if  it  is  absent  they  will  be  all  self  reds. 

**  Black-and-whites  of  the  tricolor  series*  homozygous  for  e*,  produce  only 
tortoises  when  mated  to  homozygous  self  reds;  if  they  are  e^e  half  of  the  off- 
spring are  tortoises  and  the  other  half  self  reds.  Both  these  kinds  of  black- 
and-whltes,  therefore,  produce  some  tortoises,  but  no  self  blacks  when  mated 
to  self  reds. 

*'  Black-and-whites  carrying  B  may  be  of  three  kinds,  BE,  Be^,  and  JVe.  The 
fhrst  kind  when  mated  to  homozygous  self  reds  produce  all  self  blacks;  the 
second  kind,  half  self  blacks  and  half  tortoises;  the  third  kind,  half  self  blacks 
and  half  self  reds.  Black-and-whites  carrying  B,  therefore,  always  produce 
some  self  blacks  when  mated  to  self  reds,  but  in  some  instances  (when  Be^) 
also  produce  tortoises. 

**BB  and  Be  black-and-whites  were  produced  by  mating  self  blacks  to  00 
red-and-whites  and  inbreeding  the  Fi  self  blacks.  Some  of  the  Fa  generation 
are  black-and-whites  wliich  are  either  BB  or  Be.  The  first  kind  when  mated  to- 
gether breed  true. 

**  Animals  of  the  tricolor  series  carrying  a  large  amount  of  black  pigmenta- 
tion (e^)  and  also  a  large  amount  of  white  spotting  tend  to  produce  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  black-and-whites  and  no  e*  red-and-whites.  Those 
carrying  a  small  amount  of  black  pigmentation  tend  to  produce  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  e'  red-and-whites  and  no  black-and-whites. 

''The  statement  is  made,  but  complete  experimental  proof  is  reserved  for  a 
later  paper,  that  the  three  factors,  B,  complete  extension  of  black  pigment,  e^, 
partial  extension,  and  e,  nonextension,  form  an  allelomorphic  series." 

A  bibliography  of  literature  dted  is  given. 

Inbreedinir  in  tall-female,  W.  H.  B.  Wanklth  (Bloodeiook  Breedere'  Rev^ 
S  {191S),  Jfo.  2,  pp.  i^^l^^).— The  author  states  that  inbreeding  to  the  male 
line  has  hundreds  of  prominent  successes  so  f&r  as  to  the  female  in  her  influ- 
ence on  future  generations  is  concerned,  while  the  results  of  inbreeding  in 
female-tail  can  be  counted  in  small  numbers.  Bbcamples  of  successes  In  female- 
tail  inbreeding  are  given. 

Sex  control  and  known  correlations  in  pigeons,  O.  Riddia  (Amer,  Nat^^ 
50  {191$),  No.  595,  pp.  S85-410,  ftff.  i).-^The  author  states  that  the  studies  that 
have  thus  tsr  been  made  on  sex  and  on  the  experimental  control  of  sex  in 
pigeons  go  very  far  toward  an  adequate  demonstration  that  germs  prospectively 
of  one  sex  have  been  forced  to  produce  an  adult  of  the  opposite  sex— that  germs 
normally  female-producing  have,  under  experiment,  been  made  to  develop  into 
males,  and  that  germs  which  were  prospectively  male-producing  have  been  made 
to  form  female  adults.  Neither  selective  fertilization,  differential  maturation, 
nor  a  selective  elimination  of  ova  in  the  ovary  can  account  for  the  observed 
results.  Further,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance,  these  studies  throw  much 
new  light  on  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  germs  of  the  two  sexes. 
This  differoice  seems  to  rest  on  modifiable  metabolic  levels  of  the  germs ;  males 
arise  from  germs  at  the  higher  levels,  females  from  the  lower ;  and  such  basic 
sex  differences  are  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  in  kind. 
«7476*— 17 6 
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The  animal-breedlncT  indostrj,  R.  Peasl  (ScL  Mo.,  S  {191S),  No.  U  pp. 
29-90). — ^A  general  article  treating  of  the  number  and  value  of  farm  Utc  stock 
in  the  United  States,  exports  and  Imports. 

Sheep  manacrement;  breeds  and  Judging,  F.  Kleijnujcimz  {Maditom^  WU.: 
Author,  1916,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XX +306,  figs,  iii).— This  is  the  third 
edition  of  this  book,  revised  and  enlarged  (E.  S.  R.,  %  p.  570). 

The  improvement  of  the  sheep  of  the  Middle  Tiber  Valley  by  means  of 
crossing  with  BamboniUet  Merinos,  P.  Pazzini  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL^  48 
(1915),  No.  9,  pp.  649-676;  ah8.  in  Intemat.  Intt,  Agr.  {Rome},  Mo.  Bid.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1915),  No.  12,  pp.  1681-1685)  .—Ja  these  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  compared  with  the  native  breed  the  crosses  show  better 
shape,  greater  weight  of  the  lambs  at  birth,  greater  increase  in  weight  of  tlie 
lambs,  greater  carcass  weight  in  the  wethers,  and  greater  chest  index,  together 
with  a  lower  heart  and  lung  index.  Observations  made  on  the  production  of 
wool  show  that  the  crossbreds  have  an  additional  advantage,  both  as  to  absolute 
weight  of  fleece  and  quality  of  fiber. 

A  new  fleece  record  claimed,  W.  Si'EMIcons  (Breeder's  (Taz.,  69  (1916)^  No. 
21,  p.  1114)  - — It  is  claimed  that  the  heaviest  fleece  ever  shorn  from  a  sin^ 
sheep  was  recently  taken  from  a  2-year-old  Rambouillet  ram  on  the  farm  of 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Ck)llege.  The  fleece  weighed  46.25  lbs.  The  fibers 
of  the  fleece  were  measured  and  found  to  average  1/1800  of  an  inch.  Tike 
average  length  of  the  staple  of  this  fleece  was  3.25  in.,  and  the  average  loigtii 
of  the  fiber  when  stretched  5.25  in.  This  fact  shows  that  the  crimp  is  exoqh 
tionally  good,  and  because  of  this  the  felting  properties  of  the  wool  are 
extraordinary. 

Mendelism  of  short  ears  in  sheep,  E.  G.  Rftzican  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr^  Jomr. 
Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  20,  pp.  797,  798).— The  author  describes  a  distinct 
type  of  short  ears  in  sheep  which  in  breeding  experiments  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Experiment  Station  has  behaved  as  a  simple  Mendelian  unit  factor,  being 
dominant  over  long  ears. 

Com  silacre  for  lambs,  J.  W.  Wilson  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  165  (1916), 
pp.  577-S90,  figs.  7). — ^This  bulletin  gives  results  of  two  experiments  involving 
140  lambs,  those  for  the  1914  test  being  home-grown  or  native  lambs  and  those 
used  in  1915  being  western  range  lambs.  Each  fall  thore  were  7  lots  of  10 
lambs  each.  The  rations  fed,  the  grain  part  of  which  was  a  mixture  of  com 
and  oats  half  and  half  by  weight,  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Residts  of  lamb-feeding  experiments  in  1914  end  1915. 


Lots. 


Average  daily  ration  per  head. 


1914 


DaUy 

gain 

per  head. 


Feed 
cost  per 
pound  of 


1915 


Dafly 
perliead. 


Fted 

eoitper 
poonaol 


1.15  pounds  grain,  1.38  pounds  silage 

1US2  pounds  grain ,  0.72  pound  silage,  0.70  pound  hay . . 
1.52  pounds  grain,  0.6  pound  silage,  0.86  pound  hay.. 
1.49  pounds  grain,  0.49  pound  silage,  0.9?  pound  hay. 
IM  pounds  grain,  0.37  pound  silage,  1.23  pound  hay. 
1.52  pounds  grain,  0J2  pound  sUajps,  1.33  pounds  hay 
1.51  pounds  grain,  1.11  pounds  hay 


0.13 
.23 
.28 
.28 
.25 
.24 
.23 


Omte. 
11.44 
8.45 
7.12 
7.09 
7.96 
7.21 
7.45 


0.08 
.18 
.93 
.21 
.19 
.17 
.15 


Omct. 
12.00 
9.09 
7.83 
8.39 
9.» 
10.40 
10.47 
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In  flguring  the  cost  of  gain,  grain  was  valued  at  $20  per  ton,  silage  at  $8 
per  ton,  and  prairie  hay  at  |6  per  ton. 

Tables  are  given  showing  individual  weights  and  gains  of  lambs,  as  well 
as  results  of  feeding  experiments  with  lambs  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28, 
p.  176). 

Self -feeding  hogs,  A.  F.  Saybx  (Country  Gent,  81  {1916h  ^o.  27,  p.  1296).-- 
In  a  feeding  operation  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  58  spring  and  fall  Duroc  shotes 
were  fed  shelled  corn  by  the  self-feeder  method  for  35  days  and  made  an 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2.45  lbs.,  consuming  5.1  lbs.  corn  per  pound  of 
gain,  and  realizing  a  profit  of  $61.65  on  the  lot  This  amounted  to  a  net 
feeding  profit  per  bushel  of  corn  of  14  cts.,  the  cost  of  the  corn  being  68  cts. 
per  busheL 

Feeding  experiments  with  work  horses,  N.  Hansson  (Meddel.  Oeniralantt 
Farsoksv.  JordbruJUomrddet,  No.  126  (1916),  pp.  54,  figs.  8;  abt.  in  K.  Landtbr. 
Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  5S  (1916),  No.  3,  pp.  218^229;  Jour.  Bd.  Affr.  [Lon- 
don\^  2S  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  275-277). — ^From  these  experiments  it  is  concluded 
that  1  lb.  of  barley  may  be  replaced  by  the  following  quantities  of  other  foods 
for  work  horses:  One  and  one-tenth  lbs.  mixed  barley  and  oats,  1.2  lbs.  oats, 
from  0.85  to  1  lb.  corn,  1  lb.  molasses,  1.1  lbs.  sugar-beet  slices,  1.2  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  1.5  lbs.  mixed  oat  bran  and  rice  meal  (8:2),  1.8  lbs.  oat  bran,  0.0  lb. 
dry  matter  in  potatoes,  and  1.1  lbs.  dry  matter  in  roots.  Where  considerable 
quantities  of  potatoes,  roots,  molasses,  corn,  etc.,  are  fed  additional  protein 
must  be  given  in  the  form  of  peanut  cake,  soy-bean  cake,  linseed  cake,  peas, 
beans,  gluten  feed,  or  good  hay  with  clover,  alfalfa,  or  other  l^uminous  fodder. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  requirements  of  work  horses  of  1,800  lbs. 
live  weight,  as  regards  digestible  protein  (pounds  per  head  per  day) :  Easy 
work,  from  1.1  to  1.82  lbs.;  moderate  work,  from  1.82  to  1.76;  hard  work, 
from  1.76  to  2.2 ;  very  hard  work,  2.2  lbs.  or  more. 

Sour  milk  for  chicken  feeding,  H.  L.  Kemfsteb  (MUsouri  Sia.  Giro.  79 
(1916),  pp.  4,  fig.  1).— Three  25-bird  pens  of  White  Leghorn  pullets  were  fed 
from  November  1,  1014,  to  October  31,  1015,  to  test  the  effect  of  sour  milk  on 
egg  production.  About  two-thirds  of  the  ration  of  each  of  the  pens  consisted 
of  a  scratch  feed  of  corn  and  wheat  (2:1).  One  lot  which  received  no  meat 
was  fed  a  mash  of  bran,  middlings  or  shorts,  and  com  meal ;  another  lot  was 
fed  the  same  mash  and  in  addition  all  the  sour  milk  the  fowls  wanted ;  a  third 
lot  was  fed  the  same  mash  with  beef  scrap. 

The  no-meat  pen  laid  an  average  of  65  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year,  the  beef- 
fed  hens  an  average  of  107  eggs  each,  and  the  sour-milk-fed  hens  an  average 
of  131  eggs  each.  On  a  cost  basis  per  hundredweight  for  feeds  of  $1.66  for 
wheat,  $1.60  for  corn,  $1.20  for  bran,  $1.70  for  com  meal,  $1.40  for  shorts,  $3.25 
for  beef  scrap,  and  20  cts.  for  sour  milk,  and,  with  eggs  at  20  cts.  per  dozen, 
there  was  a  loss  of  $1  on  the  lot  fed  no  meat,  a  profit  of  $19.78  on  the  lot  fed 
beef  scrap,  and  a  profit  of  $28.26  on  the  lot  fed  sour  milk. 

Artificial  brooding  and  chick  feeding,  W.  F.  Schofpb  (Montana  8ta.  Giro. 
56  (1916),  pp.  195-207,  flg9.  8).— A  description  and  working  plans  are  given 
of  a  colony  brooder  house  in  which  are  installed  two  of  the  Maine  fresh-air 
brooders  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  572).  Directions  for  operating  the  brooder  and 
feeding  the  chicks  are  Included. 

Fecundity  of  hens  in  relation  to  size  of  e^^,  E.  Bbown  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
ILondonl,  25  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  250-255). —DAtSi  taken  from  a  laying  competi- 
tion, includiug  162  White  Wyandotte  pullets  and  156  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
are  given.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pullet  were  divided  into  first  grade 
(2  oz.  and  upwards),  second  grade  (1.75  oz.  to  2  oz.),  and  third  grade  (under 
1.75  ofc). 
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In  the  case  of  the  White  Wyandottee  the  pen  from  whidi  the  hl^^est  number 
of  eggs  was  obtained  stood  lowest  bnt  two  In  the  percentage  of  first-grade  eggs, 
the  poorest  of  all  In  that  respect  standing  third  on  the  list  as  to  number  of  eggs 
laid,  while  that  which  was  lowest  as  regards  the  number  of  eggs  was  nearly  tbe 
lowest  also  In  point  of  first-grade  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pen  second  In 
total  number  of  eggs  was  also  second  In  respect  to  size  of  egg.  At  the  same 
time,  with  some  exceptions,  the  figures  In  reqiect  to  slse  of  egg  flavor  tbe 
pullets,  which  were  medium  In  fecundity.  The  mean  of  the  breed  In  botli  direc- 
tions to  secure  good  marketable  size,  though  the  average  Is  a  low  one.  Is  from 
800  to  900  eggs  per  six  birds  per  annuuL 

With  the  Leghorns  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  high  fecondlty  is 
responsible  for  any  diminution  of  the  size  of  egg.  The  pen  of  Leghorns  tiuut 
was  third  In  that  breed  was  first  In  first-grade  eggs  (96J25  per  cent),  while  the 
pen  which  was  second  In  respect  to  first-grade  eggs  (96U$6  per  cokt)  was  last 
save  one  In  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid. 

It  is  stated  that  Leghorns  are  naturally  more  prolific  than  Wyandottes,  and 
it  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  forcing  production  will  have  a  greater  physi- 
cal Infiuence  upon  the  latter,  especially  as  the  ^gs  are  smaller  than  those  <rf 
the  former. 

The  ostrich-feather  industry  in  South  Africa,  B.  W.  THoainoN  {So, 
African  Jour.  8oL,  It  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  t7$-rT9).—Tb^  article  treats  of  the 
varieties  of  ostriches  In  Africa,  their  distribution,  domestication,  incobatioo, 
feeding,  care,  and  management,  clipping  and  quilling,  and  the  marketing  of 
feathers. 

The  breeding  of  **  whiteflsh ''  (Ck>regonus  spp.)  in  Switaerland,  G.  Surbbck 
{Sohweiz.  FUch.  Ztg.,  2S  {191$) y  No.  11,  pp.  t96^0S;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inat,  Affr. 
IRome},  Mo.  Bid.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  DUeate;  7  {191S),  No.  1,  pp.  llt^lU).-- 
Artificial  hatching  and  stocking  of  the  lake  herring  or  whiteflsh  has  met  with 
success  In  Switzerland  and  is  being  encouraged.  It  is  estimated  that  the  welc^t 
of  whiteflsh  annually  caught  In  the  Swiss  lakes  is  about  2,640,000  lbs.  This 
represents  a  value  of  from  $400,000  to  $500,000,  while  the  total  gross  returns 
from  all  spedes  of  fish  from  Swiss  waters  Is  estimated  at  somewhat  over 
$1,600,000. 

DAIBT  FASHnrCK-DAIBTnrO. 

The  influence  of  the  plane  of  nutrition  of  the  cow  upon  the  composition 
and  properties  of  milk  and  butter  fat:  Influence  of  overfeeding,  C  H. 
EcKLBs  and  L.  S.  Palmsb  {Missouri  Sta.  Research  Bui.  24  {1916),  pp.  SS9, 
figs.  4). — ^The  investigations  reported  In  this  bulletin  Included  four  experimental 
periods  and  dealt  with  the  influence  of  a  supernormal  plane  of  nutrition  of 
cows  upon  the  composition  and  properties  of  milk  and  milk  fat  The  cows  used 
were  a  pure-bred  milking  Shorthorn  In  her  fourth  lactation  period,  a  pure-bred 
Ayrshire  In  her  fourth  lactation  period,  and  a  pure-bred  Jersey  in  her  second 
and  again  in  her  third  lactation  periods.  In  the  experiments  the  plane  of 
nutrition  varied  from  normal  to  plus  104  per  cent.  The  grain  and  hay  part 
of  the  rations,  which  was  of  the  same  character  in  all  experiments,  consisted 
of  choice  alfalfa  hay  and  a  mixture  of  corn  chop,  wheat  bran,  and  linseed 
meal  (4:2:1).  The  proportion  of  grain  to  hay  varied  in  the  different  tests. 
In  some  cases  the  hay  was  supplemented  by  corn  silage  or  by  green  alfblfa. 

The  experiments  covered  cases  where  a  normal  plane  of  nutrition  prevailed 
previous  to  overfeeding  and  where  the  overfeeding  was  preceded  by  a  subnormal 
plane  of  nutrition.    It  was  found  in  both  these  cases  that  the  most  pronounced 
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result  of  overfeeding  was  to  canee  the  cow  to  gain  in  weight,  and  that  in 
none  of  the  escperlments  did  overfeeding  exert  an  influence  toward  abnormality 
in  composition  of  the  milk  or  milk  fat.  In  one  case  a  high  supernormal  plane 
of  nntritlon  prevented  farther  changes  in  the  constants  of  the  milk  fat  due 
to  declining  lactation.  In  two  cases  where  the  composition  of  milk  and  the 
constants  of  the  fat  were  abnormal,  due  to  previous  underfeeding,  the  result 
of  overfeeding  was  to  restore  normality.  The  conclusion  is  reached  "that 
normal  milk  and  butter  is  to  be  expected  when  the  cow  is  on  a  supernormal 
plane  of  nutrition  as  well  as  when  the  plane  of  nutrition  is  normal,  provided 
there  are  no  other  influencing  factors  such  as  specific  feeds.** 

Data  obtained  on  the  effect  of  overfeeding  on  milk  flow  indicate  that  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  regulated  by  at  least  two  factors,  designated  as  chemical 
and  nervous.  Facts  brought  out  in  the  investigations  are  thought  to  show 
that  the  chemical  stimulus,  which  is  the  stimulus  that  flxes  the  maximum  milk 
flow  and  which  is  more  or  less  independent  of  the  plane  of  nutrition,  is  the  pre- 
dominating stimulus  immediately  following  and  for  a  period  after  parturition, 
but  that  as  the  lactation  period  advances  the  chemical  stimulus  gives  way 
for  the  nervous  stimulus.  The  nervous  stimulus  is  dependent  upon  the  plane 
of  nutrition  of  the  cow. 

In  one  case  only  was  there  a  marked  increase  in  milk  flow  due  to  a  super- 
plane  of  nutrition.  In  this  case  tfa^  milk  flow  of  the  cow  had  been  appreciably 
reduced  by  underfeeding.  The  results  indicate,  however,  that  a  very  high 
plane  of  nutrition  is  effective  in  holding  off  the  decline  in  milk  flow  due  to 
advanced  lactation. 

In  two  of  the  four  experiments  the  percentage  of  fat  was  slightly  affected 
by  overfeeding.  In  one  case  there  was  a  reduction  of  0.2  per  cent,  but  this 
accompanied  an  increased  milk  flow,  the  total  fat  production  remaining  practi- 
cally constant.  In  the  other  case  a  high  fat  content  due  to  previous  under- 
feeding was  restored  to  normal.  With  three  of  the  cows  the  protein  content 
of  the  milk,  which  in  each  case  had  been  appreciably  depressed,  was  restored 
to  normality  by  overfeeding.  In  the  other  case  intense  overfeeding  caused  a 
constant  high  protein  level  of  from  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent  throughout  the  entire 
period.  This  fell  back  to  normal  when  the  plane  of  nutrition  was  reduced. 
This  increased  protein  percentage  was  accompanied  by  an  increased  milk  flow. 

The  lactose  percentage  was  the  least  uniformly  affected  by  supernormal  feed- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  Jersey  cow,  which  started  her  lactation  period  in  a 
very  low  state  of  nutrition  and  with  an  abnormally  low  lactose  percentage 
in  the  milk,  the  lactose  content  was  gradually  raised  to  its  normal  value. 
The  only  effect  of  overfeeding  on  the  saponification  value  of  the  milk  fat 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  a  normal  value.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
Reichert-Meissl  number,  the  oleic  acid  content,  and  the  melting  point  of  the 
milk  fbt 

The  influence  of  the  state  of  nutrition  on  the  composition  of  milk  fat  im- 
mediately follovTing  parturition  is  discussed. 

Data  connected  with  the  experiments  are  tabulated  in  detail  and  shown 
graphically  in  the  appendix. 

The  changes  in  oomposition  of  butter  fat  produced  by  feeding  cotton-seed 
oil,  F.  H.  SicrrH,  O.  A.  Wells,  and  P.  V.  BveiNo  {Georgia  Sta,  Bvl.  122  (1916), 
pp.  95-111).— ThiB  is  a  detailed  report  of  investigations  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  B.,  86,  p.  71)  on  the  changes  in  composition  which  milk  fat  undergoes 
when  the  animal  receives  a  ration  containing  cotton-seed  oil,  and  on  the  trans- 
fer of  food  tat  to  the  milk  fat 
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Two  lots  of  two  piire4>red  Jersey  cows  each  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  silage, 
com  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay  from  December  20,  1915,  to  January  16,  1916,  wtnen 
lot  1  was  also  given  0^  lb.  cottonnsieed  oil  per  head  dally  for  two  weeks,  then 
increased  to  1  lb.  daily  for  two  weelis,  sttsr  which  no  cotton-seed  oil  was  fed. 
Lot  2  received  the  basal  ration  throughout  Samples  of  batter  from  the  mixed 
milk  of  each  lot,  morning  and  evening  milking,  were  collected  at  Uie  end  «f 
the  second  week  of  each  period  and  at  weekly  intervals  from  the  second  week 
until  the  end  of  the  test 

The  milk  fat  from  the  two  lots  on  the  basal  ration  was  almost  identicfld  la 
composition,  but  during  the  oil  feeding  period  the  saponification  number  for 
the  fat  of  lot  1  decreased  from  229^  to  224.65,  while  with  lot  2  there  was  Utde 
changa  The  soluble  fatty  adds  decreased  with  oil  feeding  and  the  insolxible 
acids  rose  from  88.41  per  cent  to  89.3  per  cent  The  mean  molecular  w^ght  of 
the  insoluble  acids  increased  from  259.06  to  264.75  during  the  oil  feeding  period. 
The  mean  molecular  weight  of  the  insoluble  fatty  adds  of  the  ootton-seed  oil 
was  292.8.  The  iodln  number  increased  from  29.56  to  34.32  during  the  oil 
feeding  period.  The  unsaponifiable  matter  in  the  butter  remained  practically 
constant  throughout  the  experiment  and  the  variations  in  add  number, 
Beichert-Melssl  number,  and  acetyl  value  were  insignificant  With  the  Halphem 
test  the  fat  of  lot  1  showed  a  coloration  corresponding  to  0.5  or  0.6  per  cent 
cotton-seed  oil  content  during  the  period  when  0.5  lb.  oil  was  fed  daily  and  1 
per  cent  oil  content  during  the  period  when  1  lb.  of  oil  was  f^  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  fiit  was  somewhat  lowered  and  the  melting  point  sH^htly 
raised  while  on  the  oil  ration. 

From  these  data  the  authors  conclude  that  some  change  other  than  a  simple 
transfer  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  the  milk  fat  had  occurred.  It  was  found  that 
the  addition  of  oil  to  the  ration  had  the  same  general  effect  on  the  constants 
of  the  milk  fat  as  an  advance,  In  this  instance,  of  five  we^s  in  the  lactation 
period. 

"Cotton-seed  oil,  when  fed  in  small  quantities,  was  not  transferred  in  any 
considerable  amounts  directly  to  the  milk  fiit.  Some  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  oil  is  composed  apparently  were  transferred  in  a  greater  amount  than 
others.  The  constituents  of  the  oil  did  not  reach  the  milk  fat  in  those  same 
combinations  or  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  cottonnseed  oil.'* 

The  more  important  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject  is  reviewed. 

Important  factors  affecting  machine  milking,  G.  Laxsen  (South  Dakota 
Sta.  Bui.  16S  (1916),  pp.  394-4^1*  figa.  9).— As  a  result  of  tests  ranging  from 
7  months  to  5  years  and  3  months  with  seven  makes  of  machines,  the  author 
points  out  factors  other  than  the  merits  and  demerits  of  different  kinds  of 
machines  which  have  been  found  Important  in  making  machine  milking  a 
success.  A  comparison  of  the  different  makes  of  milking  machines  was  not 
Involved  in  these  experiments. 

In  an  experiment  upon  the  germ  content  of  machine-drawn  milk  the  pall, 
rubber  tubes,  and  all  cups  of  a  milking  machine  were  thorou^ily  deaned  and 
scalded.  The  tubing  and  cups  were  kept  in  a  disinfectant  solution  between 
milkings.  The  milk  pail  after  being  cleaned,  rinsed,  and  steamed  was  kept  in 
the  milk  room  in  an  inverted  position  on  a  shelf  between  mUkings.  The  aver- 
age number  of  germs  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  milk  from  the  first  cow  with 
the  machine  was  5,325,  from  the  second  cow  3,017,  and  from  the  third  cow 
3,012.  It  is  stated  that  thoroughly  steaming  the  milk  pails  Just  before  milk- 
ing has  been  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  germ  content  of  mUk. 

Results  of  experiments  with  disinfectants  for  the  parts  of  milking  madiines 
showed  that  several  substances  are  satisfactory,  nothing  being  better  for  cheap- 
ness and  simplidty  than  ordinary  lime. 
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Studies  on  the  numberB  of  bacteria  present  in  milk  which  has  undergone 
▼arious  changes,  B.  W.  Haicmeb  and  R.  H.  Hix  (/oica  Sta.  Research  BuL 
29  {1916),  pp.  S5-62). — In  the  work  reported  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
information  regarding  the  nambers  of  bacteria  required  to  produce  various 
changes  in  milk.  While  changes  in  the  flavor  and  odor  first  attracted  attention, 
other  changes  were  considered  because  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  all  work 
dealing  with  changes  in  flavor  and  odor.  Sterile  milk  was  used  for  most  of  the 
work,  although  some  experiments  were  carried  out  with  aseptic  milk. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "  from  the  data  presented  it  appears  that  changes 
in  milk  due  to  the  growth  of  bacteria  therein  occur  only  after  large  numbers 
of  bacteria  are  present  The  samples  of  milk  which  showed  changes  of  one  kind 
or  another  always  contained  over  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and 
ordinarily  much  larger  numbers.  The  sweet  curdlers  produced  changes  in  milk 
with  the  smallest  numbers  of  organisms,  and  here  the  smallest  number  observed 
with  slight  coagulation  was  1,250,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  With  some  organ- 
isms pronounced  changes  required  approximately  1,000,000,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, and  between  this  value  and  the  minimum  already  mentioned  wide 
variations  were  encountered. 

"  Wide  variations  apparently  exist  in  the  numbers  of  organisms  present  in 
milk  showing  the  same  condition.  This  is  evident  from  the  percentage  varia- 
tion between  the  minimum  and  maximum  and  also  by  the  results  obtained  when 
freshly  inoculated  cultures  were  plated  at  two-hour  intervals  for  considerable 
periods.  The  difficulty  of  classifying  the  conditions  observed  in  milk  are,  in 
part,  responsible  for  the  variations  obtained. 

"  When  Bacterium  lactis  acidi  was  inoculated  into  aseptic  milk  a  distinct  rise 
in  acidity  was  commonly  detectable  by  the  sense  of  taste  before  the  milk  could 
t>e  classed  as  sour.  There  seemed  to  be  no  deflnite  relationship  between  the 
rise  in  acidity  and  the  classification  of  the  milk  as  sour  or  as  showing  a 
distinct  rise  in  acidity.  Acidity  increases  of  0.03,  0.04,  or  0.05  per  cent  (in  one 
case  0.02)  were  detected  by  the  sense  of  taste,  and  this  means  that  quite  low 
acidities  (acidities  that  would  be  regarded  as  normal)  may  be  encountered 
along  with  acid  flavors  in  the  milk." 

Some  effects  of  temperature  upon  the  grrowth  and  activity  of  bacteria  in 
millL,  H.  S.  Reed  and  R.  R.  Reynolds  {Virgmia  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  10  (191S). 
pp.  S-26) . — In  this  investigation  upon  the  vitality  of  different  species  of  bacteria 
in  milk  at  different  temperatures  the  factors  studied  were  (1)  the  numbers 
of  bacteria,  (2)  the  proportion  of  acid-forming  bacteria  to  others,  (3)  the 
changes  affecting  the  consistency  of  the  milk,  (4)  the  quantity  of  acid  formed 
in  the  milk,  and  (5)  the  reducing  action  as  measured  by  the  conversion  of 
methylene  blue.  In  securing  pure  cultures  fresh  milk  was  obtained  from  the 
college  dairy,  the  cream  separated,  and  samples  of  100  cc.  placed  in  Erlenmeyer 
flasks.  The  samples  were  sterilized  fractionally  by  heating  to  95"  O.  for  15 
minutes  on  each  of  three  consecutive  days;  they  were  then  incubated  for 
three  days  at  32*,  and  those  which  showed  no  signs  of  bacterial  growth  were 
given  another  fractional  sterilization  extending  over  three  days.  The  samples 
were  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  desired  organism  after  the  flnal 
sterilization  and  incubated  at  four  different  temperatures  for  a  six  weeks' 
period.  During  this  time  the  multiplication  of  the  organisms  and  their  activity 
were  studied  at  temperatures  ranging  from  that  employed  in  commercial  milk 
storage  to  that  of  a  warm  summer  day. 

Results  in  detail  are  tabulated  for  each  of  the  13  organisms  studied,  a  sum- 
mary of  which,  showing  the  effect  of  age  and  temperature  on  bacterial  growtli, 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Bifect  of  age  and  temperature  on  haeterial  growth  In  mUk. 
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All  the  organisms  studied  grew  to  some  extent  at  the  temperatmne  of  — 1*. 
Two  types  of  micro-organisms  were  found  very  s^udtlve  to  this  tempo^tnre. 
B.  lactis  aoidi,  representing  one  type,  increased  from  80  per  cable  centimeter  at 
the  beginning  to  2,870  per  cubic  centimeter  on  the  third  day,  after  whicb  tiie 
members  gradually  decreased  to  60  per  cubic  centimeter  on  the  forty-eecond 
day.  The  other  class,  represented  by  M,  tyrogena,  grew  very  slowly  at  first  but 
increased  during  the  latter  part  of  the  observation  period,  reaching  nearly 
10,000  per  cubic  centimeter  on  the  forty-second  day.  It  is  stated  that  this 
growth  relationship  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  storage  of  milk  at  low 
temperatures  for  long  periods.  The  milk  might  be  appreciably  changed  in 
chemical  composition  yet  remain  sweet  Certain  organisms  commonly  aaso- 
ciated  with  filth,  e.  g.,  B.  fiuore%cen»  Uquefadens,  were  more  successful  In  grow- 
ing at  lower  temperatures  than  the  lactic  acid  bacteria. 

'*  The  temperatures  of  previous  incubation  appeared  to  have  an  infiuence  upon 
the  members  of  organisms  devel<9ing  upon  gelatin  and  agar  plates,  as  well  as 
the  optimum  temperature  for  the  diilerent  organisms.  The  members  of  organ- 
isms developing  on  agar  plates  were  more  or  less  closely  correlated  with  the 
amount  of  acid  formed  and  the  curdling  of  the  milk.  The  number  of  organisms 
developing  on  gelatin  plates  were  more  or  less  closely  correlated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  enzyms  capable  of  reducing  methylene  blue." 

Studies  on  the  clarification  of  milk,  B.  W.  Haicicbb  {Iowa  8ta,  Retearck 
Bui.  28  (1916),  pp.  19S2).— The  results  obtained  in  these  studies  show  that 
plates  poured  from  clarified  milk  commonly,  although  by  no  means  constantly, 
revealed  larger  numbers  of  colonies  of  bacteria  than  plates  poured  from  unclari- 
fied  milk.  Since  darifler  slime  contains  large  numbers  of  bacteria  and  con- 
tamination was  practically  excluded  the  increases  in  the  number  of  colonies 
developing  on  plates  were  only  apparent  increases,  due  to  the  breaking  up  of 
clumps  of  organisms  by  the  centrifuglng.  There  was  no  definite  relationship 
between  the  effect  of  clarification,  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  factors  as  the 
original  count,  temperature  of  the  milk,  or  the  percentage  of  fat,  on  the  other. 
It  is  concluded  that  whether  there  will  be  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the 
iy>parent  number  during  clarification  probably  depends  on  the  types  of  organ- 
isms and  on  the  presence  of  clumps. 

Fifty-one  comparisons  of  the  bacterial  content  of  clarified  and  unciarlfled 
milk  were  made  on  samples  showing  less  than  100,000  organisms  per  cubic 
centimeter.    In  8  cases  the  bacterial  content  was  not  infiuenced  by  darificatlon, 
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In  14  cases  it  was  decreased  from  2  to  24  per  cent  (an  average  of  12  per  cent), 
and  In  84  cases  it  was  Increased  from  2  to  256  per  cent  (an  average  of  41  per 
cent).  For  the  entire  51  samples  there  was  an  average  increase  of  24  per  cent 
In  27  comparisons  made  on  samples  showing  from  100,0(X>  to  500,0(X>  organisms 
per  cubic  centimeter,  in  9  cases  clarification  cansed  a  decrease  of  from  2  to  86 
per  cent  (an  average  of  12  per  cent),  and  in  18  cases  an  increase  of  from  8  to 
187  per  cent  (an  average  of  43  per  cent).  In  14  comparisons  made  on  samples 
showing  over  5(X),0(X>  per  cubic  centimeter,  in  8  cases  the  bacterial  content  was 
decreased  by  clarification  from  5  to  40  per  cent  (an  average  of  24  per  cent), 
and  in  11  cases  increased  from  4  to  102  per  cent  (an  average  of  20  per  cent). 

In  52  comparisons  of  the  cell  content,  clarification  caused  a  decrease  of  from 
7  to  73  per  cent  (an  average  of  89  per  cent).  The  average  cell  content  of  the 
undarified  milk  was  297,481,  and  of  the  clarified  milk  177,442  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. The  percentage  of  cells  thrown  out  showed  no  relationship  to  the 
original  cell  content,  the  percentage  of  fat,  or  the  temperature  of  the  milk. 

Large  numbers  of  bacteria  were  found  in  all  the  samples  of  slime  studied. 
In  11  tests  on  clarifler  slime,  using  a  1-cc.  sample,  the  counts  ran  from  31,000,000 
to  1,446,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  on  36  samples  of  1  gm.  each  the 
counts  ran  from  108,500,000  to  20,000,000,000  per  gram.  The  cell  content  of 
clarifler  slime  also  was  constantly  high.  In  8  tests,  using  a  1-cc  sample,  there 
were  from  880,000,000  to  1,120,000,000  per  cubic  centimet^,  while  in  36  samples 
of  1  gm.  each  there  were  from  565,000,000  to  1,295,000,000  per  granL  Neither 
the  bacteria  nor  the  cells  were  constantly  present  in  greater  numbers  in  any 
part  of  the  slime. 

(Clarified  pasteurized  milk  gave  larger  numbers  of  colonies  on  agar  plates  than 
unclarified  pasteurized  milk  in  14  cases  out  of  the  21  tried,  while  in  the  remain- 
ing 7  cases  the  xmdarifled  pasteurized  milk  gave  the  higher  counts.  The  larger 
numbers  of  colonies  from  the  clarified  samples  were  ascribed  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  clumps  as  a  result  of  the  clarification. 

The  darifier  slime  showed  a  certain  amount  of  dirt,  even  when  the  milk 
darifled  was  produced  under  conditions  that  must  be  regarded  as  much  above 
the  average,  and  masses  of  red  blood  cells  were  occasionally  found  even  whea 
the  milk  was  produced  under  careful  conditions. 

The  ratio  between  the  pounds  of  milk  clarified  and  the  amount  of  slime  was 
very  variable.  This  is  explained,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fact  that  the 
miifc  came  from  various  sources  and  presumably  was  produced  under  very 
different  conditions. 

"  Since  in  the  majority  of  cases  darification  (either  with  or  without  pas- 
tearlzation)  causes  an  increase  in  the  apparent  numbers  of  bacteria  in  milk, 
it  Is  necessary  that  in  the  bacteriological  control  of  milk  supplies  this  fact  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  increase  may  be  a  large  one  but,  since  it  is 
only  an  apparent  and  not  a  true  increase,  high  counts  on  darifled  milk  should 
not  be  considered  as  serious  as  approximately  the  same  counts  on  undarifled 
milk.  Serious  contamination  from  a  clarifler  is  not  an  impossibility  and  must 
be  oonaldered  in  dealing  with  darifled  milk,  but  high  counts  on  darifled  milk 
evidently  have  a  different  significance  than  approximately  the  same  counts  on 
nndarllled  milk,  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  dumps  during  centrifnging." 

TETESIVABT  MEDICm. 

Larkspur  poisoning  of  live  stock,  O.  D.  Mabsh,  A.  B.  Ol^wson,  and  H. 
ICASfiH  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr,  Bid.  $66  (1919),  pp.  91,  pit.  1$,  fign.  10).— This  mono- 
graphic work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  (pp.  1-28)  gives  a 
bletorlcal  summary  and  review  of  the  literature,  and  discusses  the  alkaloidi 
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of  Delphiniiims,  tbe  lones  from  larkspor  poiaonUig,  oominm  naxnes  of  laife- 
spurs,  species  concerned  in  poisoning,  and  tbe  detection  of  species  in  tlie 
stomach  contents.  Part  2  (pp.  2&-€0)  presents  the  details  of  experimeDtal 
work,  and  part  8  (pp.  69-84)  is  devoted  to  a  discossion  of  tbe  resolts  obtained 
and  the  condnsions  drawn. 

The  authors  find  that  ''it  Is  rarely  possible  to  recognize  macroscopically 
larkspur  material  in  tbe  stomach  contents  of  cattle.  By  means  of  microaoopic 
sections  of  stems,  however,  not  only  can  Delphinium  be  distinguished  tram 
other  plants  but  groups  of  the  genus  can  be  distinguished  trom  each  other. 
The  genus  falls  into  six  different  types  of  stem  structure. 

"Experimental  feeding  of  larkspur  was  carried  on  for  three  seasons  at 
Mount  Carbon,  in  GunnLson  Ck>unty,  Ck>lo.  In  this  w<Mrk  four  species  of  Del- 
phinium were  used  which  have  been  identified  as  DelpMiUum  bcwbeyt,  D. 
menziesii,  D,  andersorUi,  and  D.  rohtutum.  A  large  number  of  animals  wai 
used  in  this  work,  including  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Similar  feeding  ex- 
periments were  conducted  during  one  season  at  Qreycliff,  Mont,  on  D,  cueai' 
latum  and  D.  bioolor.  These  experiments  showed  that  the  larkspiurs  are 
poisonous  to  cattle  and  horses  but  not  to  sheep.  Horses,  however,  in  pastures 
or  upon  the  range  do  not  eat  enough  of  the  plants  to  produce  any  ill  efEectB, 
so  that  losses  of  stock  from  larkspur  poisoning  are  confined  to  cattle 

"  The  low  larkspurs  are  poisonous  during  the  whole  life  of  the  itonts,  bat 
inasmuch  as  they  disappear  early  in  July,  cases  of  poisoning  are  confined  to  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  tall  larkspurs  live  through  the  summer  season, 
appearing  in  early  spring.  They  are  most  poisonous  in  their  early  stages. 
After  blossoming  the  toxicity  gradually  diminishes  and  disai^iears  and  the  plant 
dries  up,  although  the  seeds  are  very  toxic.  Most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  in 
Ck>lorado  occur  in  May  and  June,  with  sporadic  cases  in  July.  In  other  locali- 
ties where  the  larkspurs  blossom  later  poisoning  may  occur  as  late  as  August 
or  even  September. 

"While  definite  feeding  experiments  have  been  performed  upon  only  a  fev 
species  of  larkspur,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  knowledge  of  plant  poisaninf? 
upon  the  ranges,  that  other  species  have  the  same  properties  as  those  experi- 
mented upon  and  that  feeding  upon  them  produces  the  same  results.  The 
experimental  work  and  the  autopsies  showed  a  clearly  defined  line  of  symptoms 
and  certain  definite  pathological  results.  The  feeding  showed  that  there  was 
no  marked  difference  in  toxicity  between  the  different  ^wcies  of  larkspurs  and 
that  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  effects  varied  within  rather  wide  limits, 
but  that,  generally  sfpeaking,  a  quantity  equal  to  at  least  8  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  animal  was  necessary  to  produce  poisoning. 

"From  somewhat  extensive  experimental  work  on  antidotes  it  was  found 
that  beneficial  results  could  be  obtained  by  using,  hypodermically,  injections  of 
physostigmin  salicylate,  pilocarpin  hydrochlorid,  and  strychnin  sulphate,  fol- 
lowed by  hypodermic  injections  of  whisky  when  needed. 

"  Poisoning  upon  the  range  may  be  prevented  in  some  cases  by  digging  up 
the  tall  larkspur  when  the  greater  number  of  plants  is  confined  to  compara- 
tively limited  areas.  In  other  cases  the  handling  of  the  cattle  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  feed  upon  the  larkspur  may  prevent 
losses.  In  the  case  of  D,  menziesii  it  is  desirable  that  the  cattle  should  be  kq)t 
away  from  the  ranges  where  this  plant  grows  in  abundance  until  about  the  first 
of  July,  when  the  plant  dies.  D.  barbeui  loses  its  toxicity  after  blossoming,  so 
that  a  range  with  this  plant  is  safe  for  cattle  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  local  and  climatic  conditions  may  delay 
the  time  of  blossoming,  so  that  no  arbitrary  date  can  be  given  when  a  range  is 
safe.    Z>.  hicolor  probably  never  grows  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  dangerous 
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as  a  poisonous  plant  Inasmuch  as  the  experimental  work  seems  to  show  quite 
conclusively  that  sheep  may  feed  upon  larkspurs  with  entire  impunity  it  is 
desirable  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  an  especial  abundance  of  larkspur,  to 
use  the  ranges  for  sheep  rather  than  for  cattle  or  to  combine  sheep  grazing  and 
cattle  grazing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  areas  of  low  larkspur  eaten 
down  by  the  sheep.'* 

A  list  of  the  more  important  literature  relating  to  the  subject  and  cited  by 
the  authors  is  appended. 

Folaonous  plants  and  stock  poisonizig  on  tlM  nsigtiB  of  Montana,  D.  B. 
SwiNOUB  and  H.  Wklch  {Montana  8ta,  Ore.  51  (1916),  pp.  7S^6,  fig%.  11).-^ 
This  is  a  summary  of  information,  prepared  for  the  stockmen  of  the  State, 
which  describes  the  more  important  poisonous  plants  to  be  avoided. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  due  to  the  exclasive  diet  of  oats  in  guinea  pigs 
and  rabbits,  G.  Funk  (Jottr.  BM.  Chem,,  25  {1916),  No.  $,  pp.  40^-426).— In- 
vestigations were  undertaken  to  study  the  effect  of  feeding  oats  to  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  and  rats,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  addition  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  the  action  of  antiscorbutics. 

It  was  found  that  the  symptoms  that  develop  in  rabbits  fed  on  oats  are  due 
possibly  to  acidosis  and  not  to  scurvy.  Judging  from  the  beneficial  effect  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  antiscorbutics.  Guinea  pigs 
on  the  same  diet  are  not  influenced  by  the  alkali  and  respond  so  slightly  to  the 
action  of  antiscorbutics  that  the  identity  of  this  condition  with  human  scurvy 
seems  doubtful.  Bats  can  live  on  oats  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  on 
autoclaved  oats,  and  young  rats  fail  to  grow  on  this  diet 

The  effect  of  benzene  on  the  production  of  antibodies,  L.  Hektobn  {Jour. 
Infect,  Diseases,  19  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  69-84,  fiff*-  «).— In  the  experiments  re- 
ported injections  of  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  olive  oil  in  doses  of  approximately 
1  cc  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  into  rabbits,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
sheep  blood  was  injected,  greatly  reduced  the  production  of  specific  precipitin 
and  lysin.  In  considerably  larger  doses  the  same  effect  was  observed  on  the 
production  of  lysin  in  white  rats.  "  The  reduction  of  antibody  formation  under 
these  circumstances  is  associated  with  grave  lesions  in  the  marrow,  with  leu- 
copenla,  and  other  changes  characteristic  of  benzene  intoxication,  the  leucocytes 
in  the  rabbit  being  of  reduced  phagocytic  power." 

It  Lb  indicated  that  in  the  dog  0.02  cc  of  benzene  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 
may  cause  a  leucocytosis  associated  with  an  Increase  of  lysin  for  goat  cor- 
puscles. The  course  of  antigen  in  the  blood  appears  to  be  the  same  in  ben- 
zeniMd  as  in  nonbenzenized  rabbits. 

The  injection  of  benzene  at  the  height  of  antibody  production  appears  to  have 
but  little  effect  on  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  and  its  antibody  content,  the 
precipitin  eq[)eclally  persisting  longer  and  with  more  fiuctuation  than  other- 
wise. 

**  Benzene  may  lower  the  resistance  to  Infection  by  reduction  (1)  of  antibody 
production,  (2)  of  the  number  of  leucocytes,  and  (3)  of  leucocytic  activity. 
That  benzene  acts  on  elements  that  elaborate  antibodies,  and  that  the  leucocy- 
togenlc  centers  are  concerned  in  this  elaboration,  is  indicated  (1)  in  the  rabbit, 
by  the  reduction  of  antibodies  and  of  leucocytes  and  by  the  resistance  to  these 
effects  when  antibody  production  is  at  or  near  its  highest  activity  as  measured 
by  the  concentration  of  antibodies  in  the  blood,  and  (2)  in  the  dog,  when  suit- 
able doses  are  given,  by  leucocytosis  and  increased  formation  of  lysin." 

The  coexistence  of  antibody  and  antigen  in  the  body,  B.  S.  Dsnzkb  {Jovr, 
Infect.  Diseases,  18  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  6S1-645,  pis.  2,  fig.  i).— From  the  work 
reported  it  is  concluded  that  antigen  and  antibody  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the 
blood  may  be  demonstrated  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  succeeding  the  Injec* 
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tlon  of  a  foreign  Bemm  into  a  guinea  pig.  After  aboat  17  days  tte  antigen 
apparently  cUaappean  fi*om  the  ceUa  and  blood.  Antibody  is  demonstrable  la 
the  cells  from  the  ninth  day  onward,  and  in  the  blood  after  the  fonrtemth  day. 

"The  interrtiations  of  these  foor  factors  are  probably  very  complicated.  War 
a  period  of  several  days  all  may  coexist  in  the  body.**  The  earlier  observatlaB 
that  after  partial  desensitization  both  antigen  and  antibody  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  cells  has  been  confirmed. 

See  also  a  preyious  note  by  Well  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  778). 

The  effects  of  vacdne  sensltiaed  with  homologous  immune  semin,  as 
compared  with  those  of  a  nonsensitized  vaccine:  An  experimental  stndy, 
S.  Kakxhi  (Jour.  Path,  and  Bad.,  tO  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  4^0-44^,  fig$.  $). — From 
the  investigation  reported,  using  the  BaoOUis  pMeudotubertmloHs  rodetUimmi,  it 
was  found  that  **  the  sensitized  vaccine  has  one  slight  advantage  in  that  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  injected  animals  is  a  little  lower  on  the  avera^^e  than 
that  produced  by  the  nonsensitized,  not  only  after  the  first  injection,  bat  also 
after  succeeding  injections.'* 

In  the  use  of  the  sensitized  vacdne  a  much  smaller  loss  of  weight  was  ob- 
served than  when  the  nonsensitized  vaccine  was  used.  No  appreciable  differeDee 
in  the  degree  of  immunity  conferred  by  each  kind  of  vaccine  was  noted,  as  about 
the  same  degree  of  resistance  against  various  lethal  doees  was  manifested  by 
the  animals  when  compared  ten  days  after  the  last  injection  of  vacdne. 

*'The  production  of  antibodies  in  the  serum,  testable  by  agglutinatioa  and 
complement  fixation,  is  mudi  less  with  the  sensitized  than  with  the  nonsensi- 
tized vaccine  under  the  same  conditions.  Hius  the  estimation  of  tiieae  anti- 
bodies in  vitro  does  not  show  the  actual  degree  of  immunity  given  by  the 
former  as  compared  with  the  latter." 

A  bibliography  of  89  references  to  the  literature  dted  is  sK^ended. 

On  Anaplaama-llke  bodies  in  the  blood  of  vertebrates,  Annix  Pobteb  {Aim. 
Trop.  Med.  amd  Par.,  9  {191$),  Vq.  4,  pp.  $61^S€8,  flg9.  iO).— **AnaplasDiatft 
may  occur  in  healthy  and  in  anemic  v^t^rate  blood.  The  structures,  also 
called  marginal  points  and  peripheral  coccus-like  bodies,  are  probably  of  diverse 
origin.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are  organismal  in  nature.  Anaplasmata  have 
been  found  by  me  in  warm-  and  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  wherein  conditions 
such  as  herpetomoniasis  and  anemia  occurred.  Some  of  the  bodies  originate 
from  the  nudeus  of  the  erythrocyte  or  erythroblast,  under  tike  influence  of 
hemolysis.  The  Anaplasma-like  bodies  were  basophilic,  apparently  composed  of 
chromatin  or  of  a  substance  giving  a  similar  staining  reaction,  and  were  homo- 
geneous in  structure.  They  varied  from  0.8  to  2  m  in  diameter,  often  being  about 
0.5  PL  Binary  and  multiple  forms,  which  might  be  int^preted  as  phases  of 
division,  were  seen.** 

Some  eaq;>erlmental  researches  on  induced  herpetomoniasis  in  Urda,  H.  B. 
Fantham  and  Annix  Pobtkb  (Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  9  (191$),  No.  4,  pp. 
SiS^58,  pi.  i). — ^^Herpetomoniasis  can  be  induced  in  birds,  for  example, 
canaries  {Berinus  canarius),  sparrows  (Paster  domesticus),  and  martins  (CheU- 
don  wrbioa),  by  feeding  them  on  insects  containing  herpetomonads.  Herpe- 
iomonas  cuiicis  from  Cvlem  pipiens  and  H,  jaotUum  from  Nepa  cinerea  have 
fatally  infected  birds  when  fed  to  them.  Both  flagellate  and  nonflagellate  herpe- 
tomonads have  been  found  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  infected  host  The  cyde 
of  the  flagellates  in  the  avian  hosts  resembled  morphologically  that  in  the  in- 
sectB.  The  disease  induced  may  run  an  acute  or  a  chr<Aic  course.  In  the  acute 
cases  in  our  birds  the  flagellate  form  of  the  parasite  was  the  more  obvious  at 
death.  In  chronic  cases,  nonflagellate  forms  of  the  parasite  were  more  nu- 
merous. 
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**  Natural  herpetomoniaslfl  of  a  pigeon  has  been  recorded  by  B.  and  Atlenne 
Sergent  In  Algeria.  This  affords  a  parallel  case  with  the  natural  and  induced 
berpetomonlasis  in  mice  previously  recorded  by  us. 

"  The  flagellate  stage  of  Lei8hmania  donovatU  in  vert^rates  is  now  known, 
and  that  of  L.  tropica  in  man  has  been  known  for  some  time.  The  links  com- 
pleting the  evidence  that  a  Leishmania  is  morphologically  a  Herpetomonas  are 
tlms  complete.  Leishmaniases  are  really  herpetomoniasea  (or  leptomoniaaes) 
arising  from  herpetomonads  of  certain  invertebrates.  Members  of  all  claases 
of  vertebrates  may  be  capable  of  acting  as  reservoirs  of  herpetomoniasis»  and 
tlie  virus  may  exist  in  a  very  attenuated  condition  and  so  be  difficult  of  de- 
lection.** 

The  cause  of  rat-bite  fever,  K.  Futaxi,  F.  Takaxi,  T.  Tahioughi,  and  S. 
OsxTMi  (Jour,  Expt  Med.,  2S  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  24$,  250,  p).  1).—A  report  of  a 
systematic  study  made  of  two  cases  of  rat-bite  fever  which  recently  came  under 
observation.  An  India  ink  preparation  of  the  exudate  of  a  swollen  lymph  gland 
of  one  of  the  patients,  nude  according  to  the  method  of  Burri,  and  a  section  of 
the  excised  lymph  gland  impregnated  with  silver  according  to  Levaditi's 
method,  both  showed  the  presence  of  a  spirochete  somewhat  larger  than 
Bpirochmta  pallida  but  smaller  than  8.  duttorU  and  8.  obermeieri.  Both  patioits 
recovered,  one  after  treatment  with  mercury  and  the  other  with  salvarsan. 

Isolation  and  cultivation  of  Bacterium  tuberculosis  on  a  synthetie  culture 
medium,  O.  A.  Magoon  {Washington  Sta.  Bui.  192  {1916),  pp.  9-9).— The  author 
reports  some  results  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  metabolism  of  Bacillus  tuber- 
eulosie  by  cultivating  the  organism  on  a  culture  medium  of  the  following  defi- 
nite chemical  composition:  Ammonium  phosphate  (dibasic),  1.75  gm.;  potas- 
sium phosphate  (dibasic),  0.25  gm.;  sodium  phosphate  (dibasic),  0.5  gm.; 
magnesium  sulphate,  0.5  gm.;  glycerin,  20  cc.;  and  distilled  water,  1,000  cc. 
Special  precautions  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  medium  are  outlined 
In  deUil. 

In  preliminary  tests  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  solution  as  a  culture 
medium,  B.  eubtUit,  B.  mycoidee,  B.  prodigiosus,  B.  coli,  B.  cholera  euis,  B. 
pyoctfaneue,  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  all  showed  prompt  and 
abundant  growth.  Inoculation  of  the  medium  with  B.  tuberculosis  was  followed 
by  a  vigorous  growth  which  appeared  in  two  days.  Marked  differences  in  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  bovine  and  human  strains  of  the  tuberculosis 
bacillus  were  noted  as  growth  progressed. 

In  Isolation  experiments  made  from  lesions  of  guinea  pigs  previously  inocu- 
lated from  a  pathological  laboratory  culture  of  the  bovine  type  positive  results 
were  obtained  in  80  per  cent  of  the  trials  made,  the  growth  appearing  in  seven 
days  from  the  time  of  inoculation.  Pure  cultures  were  also  obtained  in  isola- 
tion experiments  from  the  liver  of  a  turkey  spontaneously  infected.  Human 
strains  of  the  micro-organism  have  been  cultivated  from  lesions  of  guinea  pigs 
inoculated  with  sputum  with  favorable  results.  While  positive  isolations  have 
not  beoi  constant  the  worlc-  has  been  carefully  checked. 

*'The  practical  value  of  this  synthetic  medium  as  a  means  of  isolating  the 
organism  from  tuberculous  lesions  is  yet  to  be  determined.  As  has  been  empha- 
sized by  other  investigators  the  value  of  synthetic  media  in  the  study  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  organism,  and  especially  in  the  preparation  of  tuberculins 
free  from  heterogeneous  albuminoids,  is  very  great.  Preliminary  examinations 
of  our  rapidly  growing  cultures  has  shown  them  to  possess  marked  antigenic 
properties,  and  their  use  in  serological  work  shows  much  promise." 

It  is  stated  that  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  these  cultures  in  serum  diag- 
Boais  are  being  pursued. 
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On  o«rtAlii  naetions  of  the  tiiberela  bMUlas  to  sperm  oQ  and  its  eonstttsr 
«nt8,  A.  H.  MnxEB  (Jour.  Path,  and  Boot.,  20  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  A95-407.  pLl).— 
The  work  reported  conflrms  the  earliw  obserration  that  the  toberde  bacDlv 
grown  on  sperm-oU  media  ia  converted  into  ** banded**  and  "beaded"  foma 
The  same  conversion  is  also  ahown  in  its  first  stages  of  growth  oo  an  olivet 
medium.  Such  forms  are  not  observed  in  bacilli  grown  on  glycerin-egg.  gljcerln- 
agar,  cetyl  alcohol,  cetyl  palmltate,  and  iMdmltic  acid  media. 

It  is  deemed  probable  that  the  *«  banding  *'  and  *"  beading "  is  due,  **  In  pait 
at  least,  to  the  presence  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  in  the  form  of  esters.** 

Notes  on  the  chemistry  of  sperm  oil,  by  A.  R.  Smith,  are  included. 

Tubercular  antibodies  and  their  r61e  in  the  defense  of  the  organism 
against  tubercular  infection,  A.  CAUCErrB  and  L.  BIassol  (Bui.  Iiut.  Postevr. 
U  {1916),  Jf09.  2,  pp.  SS-iO;  S,  pp.  65-74;  4.  PP-  97-104).— 1Mb  is  a  gencxal 
review  of  the  subject,  together  with  some  experimental  observations  made  bj 
the  authors,  and  is  treated  under  the  following  topics:  Preparation  of  a  senna 
for  research  and  the  titration  of  the  antibodies;  choice  and  preparation  of  tlie 
antigen  and  determination  of  its  value ;  antigenic  pr(^)erties  of  the  organs,  en- 
dates,  pus,  and  glandular  excretions  of  tubercular  subjects;  researches  on  the 
titration  of  antibodies  in  the  serum  of  tubercular  patl^its;  procuring  a  aenm 
rich  in  antibodies;  the  inhibiting  reaction  of  certain  sera  of  hypervaccinated 
tubercular  animals  on  the  complement*fixation  reaction ;  researdies  on  the  anti- 
bodies in  the  organ  extracts  and  exudates  of  tubercular  subjects;  hereditaiy 
transmission  of  tubercular  antibodies;  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  impor 
tance  of  the  titration  of  the  antibodies  in  tubercular  Infections ;  and  the  fonc- 
tlon  of  the  antibodies  in  the  defense  of  the  organism  against  tubercular  infectioiL 

Protective  inoculation  of  live  stock  in  India,  A.  W.  Shu^ton  (^4^.  /oer. 
India,  11  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  il^-1^3).— This  article  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
initiation  of  prophylactic  measures  against  animal  diseases  in  India,  and  dis- 
cusses the  prevalence  and  treatment  of  rinderpest,  honorrhagic  septicemia,  troe 
anthrax,  black  quarter  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  tetanus. 

Infectious  abortion  in  cattle,  W.  Giltneb  and  B.  T.  Hauucah  (Michiffn 
Sta.  Circ.  29  (1916),  pp.  1$),—A  summary  of  the  present  status  of  the  knowledge 
of  this  disease  of  cattle  and  of  control  measures,  prepared  in  response  to  a  de^ 
mand  for  information  by  dairymen  of  the  State.  The  plan  for  control  suggested 
by  the  authors  is  that  of  local  treatment  of  the  affected  cow,  disinfection,  and 
sanitation. 

The  immunisation  of  ISgyptian  cattle  against  rinderpest  by  simultaneons 
treatment  with  serum  and  virulent  blood.  Duration  of  immunity,  Pior 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  $0  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  187-194)-— The  author  reports  success- 
ful results  of  immunization  tests  with  Egyptian  cattle  and  recommends  a  system- 
atic vaccination  of  cattle  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Egypt 

The  procedure  used  in  the  simultaneous  treatment  and  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tions after  the  treatment  are  described  in  detail. 

The  immunity  conferred  in  most  cases  was  absolute,  with  a  mortality  in 
treated  animals  of  less  than  1  per  cent 

The  antigenic  value  of  Spirochaota  hyos  in  complement-fixation  tests  oa 
hog-cholera  sera.  Studies  on  hog  cholera,  W.  B.  Knre  and  R.  H.  DsiLZB 
(Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  19  (1916)^  No.  1,  pp.  46-62,  figs.  5).— "Antigen  prepared 
from  8.  hyos  grown  in  pure  culture  possesses  well-marked  specific  complement- 
binding  properties.  This  antigen,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  sera  of 
experimentally  infected  cholera  hogs,  produces  initial  complement  fixation  at  t 
period  coincident  with  completion  of  the  incubation  period  as  observed  in  clini- 
cal conditions  and  thermal  reactions.  The  specific  properties  of  the  antigen  are 
shown  to  be  present  until  death  of  the  animal,  or  until  active  immunity  Is  folly 
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established.  The  sera  of  normal  hogs  and  those  experimentally  inflected  with 
J^aoiUua  cholera  suis,  the  Ohon-Sachs  bacillus,  B.  anthracis,  Staphylooocotu 
a«reiM,  and  also  the  serum  of  one  hog  which  was  the  subject  of  pneumonia  from 
natural  exposure  and  which  died  from  acute  brine  poisoning,  all  reacted  nega- 
tively when  tested  for  complement  fixation  with  8.  hyos  antigen." 

It  is  deemed  that  with  the  proper  technique  the  method  may  be  used  to  prac- 
tical advantage  as  a  reliable,  accurate  means  of  laboratory  diagnosis  of  hog 
cholera.  ''The  results  of  these  experiments  support  our  former  conclusions  that 
S.  hyo8  merits  serious  consideration  as  an  organism  possessing  specific  patho- 
genic properties  in  relation  to  hog  cholera." 

Swine  tuberculosis:  Epidemiology,  pathogreny,  and  comparative  evolution, 
P.  ChaussA  {Ami.  Inst.  Pasteur,  29  {1915),  No8.  11,  pp.  55&-600,  flffs.  11;  12, 
pp.  6SS-647,  figs.  6). — ^The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  swine  tuberculosis  in 
detail.  Topics  considered  are  the  relative  morbidity  of  bovine  and  porcine 
tuberculosis,  paths  of  Infection  in  swine,  tonsillar  and  cervical  lymphatic  infec- 
tion, intestinal  infection,  mixed  infection,  respiratory  Infection,  tuberculosis 
through  castration,  the  lesions  in  tubercular  swine,  a  histological  study  of  the 
lesions  with  special  reference  to  the  pulmonary  lesions,  and  a  comparison  of 
swine  tuberculosis  with  that  of  other  species,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
pathogenicity. 

A  study  of  gas  production  by  different  strains  of  Bacillus  abortive-equlnus, 
Ei.  S.  Good  and  L.  S.  Cobrett  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  18  {1916),  No.  6,  pp. 
58S-695). — Ck>ntinuing  earlier  studies  at  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  on 
the  organism  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  580),  it  was  found  that  in  93  out  of  116  trials 
B.  abortivo-equinus  produced  approximately  2  per  cent  gas  in  lactose  and 
slightly  less  than  2  per  cent  in  28  out  of  56  trials  in  saccharose. 

The  average  gas  production  by  the  strain  of  B.  enteritidis  was  about  2  per 
cent  in  lactose  in  80  per  cent  of  the  trials  and  a  slightly  smaller  amount  in 
saccharose  in  1  of  7  trials.  The  strain  of  the  paracolon  bacillus  used  in  these 
experiments  did  not  ferment  lactose  or  saccharose. 

*'B.  abortivo-equinus  may  or  may  not  produce  gas  in  1  per  cent  lactose  or 
saccharose  broth,  even  varying  in  this  respect  in  duplicate  and  triplicate  tests. 
B.  abortivo-equinus  possesses  as  an  original  physiological  characteristic  the 
ability,  in  most  cases,  to  ferment  lactose  to  a  small  extent,  and  also,  in  some 
cases,  to  ferment  saccharose  to  a  less  extent  This  characteristic  in  all  proba- 
bility has  not  yet  been  accentuated  by  environment  Lactose  and  saccharose 
broth  can  be  employed  to  good  advantage  in  laboratory  routine  for  differentiat- 
ing B.  abortivo-equin/us  from  the  colon  bacillus,  as  the  gas,  when  produced,  is 
small  in  amount;  and,  in  all  probability,  dulclte  and  perhaps  rafflnose  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  differentiating  B.  abortivo-equinus  from  other  members  of 
subgroup  2  of  the  colon-typhoid  group,  but  absolute  proof  as  to  its  identity  can 
only  be  secured  through  the  use  of  other  tests,  such  as  those  for  further  cul- 
tural characteristics  and  the  complement-fixation  and  agglutination  tests." 

In  the  work  reported  the  Inverted  vial  was  found  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the 
Smith  fermentation  tube. 

Selerostomes  In  horses,  W.  J.  Habtman  {Montana  Sta.  Circ.  58  {1916) t  py. 
221-^96,  figs.  8). — The  author,  having  found  this  parasite  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  loss  in  the  Bitter  Root  and  other  valleys  of  the  State,  presents  a 
general  account  of  it  and  of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  It  is  thought  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  horses  in  the  valleys  are  infected  with  the  worms,  though  probably 
not  more  than  one  in  ten  develops  noticeable  symptoms. 

Concerning  nambl-uvu,  a  disease  of  dog^s,  and  the  causative  parasite, 
Bangelia  vltalll,  A.  Oabini  {Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc.},  1.  Abt.,  OHg.,  71  {1915), 
No,  5,  pp.  266-271,  pis.  0).— The  author  describes  a  severe  infectious  disease  of 
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dogs  that  oocon  in  BrasU  and  !a  oommonly  known  as  nanibl-iivii,  wbiA  w^ 
pears  in  acate  or  icteric,  subacute  or  hemorrhagic  and  chronic  or  mild,  f onus. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  R.  viiaiU,  a  parasite  belonging  to  the  family  Piio- 
plasmide. 

Tubercolbsis  of  poultry,  H.  Welch  {Moniana  Sta.  Oire.  SI  {1916),  pp.  909- 
919  fig%.  7).— This  circular  discusses  the  subject  of  avian  tnbwcnloais  under 
the  general  topics  of  birds  affected,  nature  of  the  disease,  detection  of  the 
disease,  post-mortem  appearance,  sources  of  infection,  tul>erculin  testins,  and 
eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

BUBAL  EHonrEEBnro. 

Hydraulics,  B.  L.  DAUOHjarrr  {New  York  and  London:  Mc€hrwo-H%U  Book 
Oo^  1916,  pp.  X/y+Binr,  fig$.  2|5).— This  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  fundamentsl 
principles  of  hydraulics.  It  contains  the  following  chapters:  Introduction,  in- 
tensity of  pressure,  liydrostatlc  pressure  on  areas,  applications  of  hydrostatics, 
hydrokinetics,  amplication  of  hydrokinetlcs,  flow  through  pipes,  uniform  flow  in 
open  channels,  hydrodynamics,  description  of  the  impulse  wheel,  description  cf 
tiie  reaction  turbine,  water  power  plants,  theory  of  the  impulse  wheel,  theory  of 
the  reaction  turbine,  turbine  laws  and  factors,  and  the  ooitrifugal  pump. 

An  appendix  of  tabular  data  is  included. 

HydranUos  and  its  applications,  A.  H.  Oibsok  {New  York:  Z).  Van  Noftramd 
Co.,  1915,  9.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XVII-^SIS,  fig%.  599).— This  book  is  intended 
as  a  text-book  for  students  and  a  reference  book  for  practicing  engineers,  and 
deals  with  hydraulics  and  its  application  to  the  design  of  hydraulic  machinery. 
It  is  divided  into  sections  on  the  physical  properties  of  water,  hydraulics,  and 
hydraulic  madiinery  and  contains  21  chapters  on  different  phases  of  these  sub- 
jects.   An  appendix  of  hydraulic  tables  and  data  is  included. 

Water  power  engineezing,  D.  W.  Mead  {New  York:  McOraw-HUl  Book  Co^ 
191S,  2.  ed.,  pp.  XVII +843,  flg%.  4^9)  .--This  book  covers  the  theory,  investiga- 
tion, and  development  of  water  powers.    It  contains  the  following  diapt^^ : 

Power,  the  load,  the  flow  of  streams,  the  measurement  of  stream  flow,  a  study 
of  the  power  of  a  stream  as  affected  by  flow,  pondage,  storage,  and  head,  water 
wheels,  turbine  details,  and  appurtenances,  hydraulics  of  the  turbine,  turbine 
testing,  turbine  analysis  and  selection,  speed  regulation  of  turbine  wato*  wliedli, 
the  water  wheel  governor,  arrangement  of  the  reaction  wheel,  ejection  of  ma- 
chinery and  design  of  the  plant,  examples  of  water  power  plants,  the  relation  of 
the  dam  and  power  station,  principles  of  construction  of  dams,  aiq[>endages  to 
dams,  cost  of  power  plants  and  of  power,  financial  and  commercial  considera- 
tions, and  the  consideration  of  water  power  projects. 

Practical  methods  of  measuring  flowing  water,  O.  O.  Wislsb  {Bngin,  ami 
Contract.,  ^6  {1916),  No.  24,  pp.  556-^559).— '*  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
a  brief  rteum6  of  the  different  methods  conunonly  employed  in  the  measure- 
ment of  flowing  water,  drawing  attention  to  those  purposes  for  which  each 
method  is  best  adapted  and,  finally,  discussing  in  more  or  less  detail  some  of 
the  most  important  methods  used  in  flow  measurement" 

Tests  of  loss  of  head  in  strainers,  orifices,  and  sand,  L.  Pkaxsb  {Jomr. 
Amer.  Water  Works  Auoc.,  $  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  SOJ^SIS,  pX.  1,  flg%.  6).— The 
results  of  tests  of  the  loss  of  head  in  strainers  used  in  rapid  filters  and  in 
small  orifices  are  reported  in  tabular  and  graphic  form. 

Barth  pressure,  retaining  walls,  and  bins,  W.  Oaut  {New  York:  John  WUep 
d  Bom,  1916,  pp.  X+287,  figs.  99).— This  book  contains  the  following  chapters: 
Laws  of  friction  and  cohesion — tables,  direction,  and  distributon  of  stieas; 
thrusts  of  noncoherent  earth— graphical  methods;  noncoherent  earth--enalytl- 
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ccLl  methods ;  designing  retaining  walls  of  stone  or  reinforced  concrete;  coherent 
earth;  and  bin  theory.  Two  appendixes  are  included  on  stresses  in  wedge- 
sliaped  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  a  discussion  of  experiments  on  model 
retaining  walls. 

Beports  of  the  Board  of  Encrlneers  Flood  Control  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
^visors,  Los  Angeles  County,  California  (Los  Angeles:  Bd,  Engin.  Los  Angeles 
Co.,  1916,  pp.  400  pis,  21,  figs,  189).— The  text  of  the  report,  with  maps,  plans, 
spedflcations,  and  estimates,  is  given. 

The  laws  of  Tndiana  for  oonstructing  ditches  and  levees  and  on  stream 
pollution  and  flood  prevention,  1915  (Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Btate,  1915,  pp. 
S68).— The  text  of  the  laws  is  given. 

Surface  water  supply  of  Snake  Biver  basin,  1918  (U,  8.  Oeol.  Survey, 
'Water-Supply  Paper  362— B  (1916),  pp.  1690).— This  report,  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  presents  the  results  of 
measur^nents  of  flow  made  on  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries  during  1918. 

Bunning  water  for  farm  homes,  D.  Scoates  and  J.  W.  Caspbntbb,  Jb.  {Miss, 
Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Dept,  Circ,  6  (1916),  pp.  15,  figs.  6).— This  is  a  popular  dis- 
cussion with  bills  of  material  for  four  waternsupply  systems  adapted  espe- 
cially to  the  needs  of  Mississippi  farms.  These  vary  in  approximate  cost  from 
$18.40  to  $128.80. 

Sources  of  water  pollution,  J.  W.  Hill  (Jour,  Amer.  Water  Works  Assoc, 
S  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  18Jhi91).— The  author  discusses,  from  his  own  experience, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  selection  of  satisfactory  sources  of  water  supplies. 

The  latest  method  of  sewa«:e  treatment,  E.  Babtow  (Jour,  Amer.  Water 
Works  Assoc.,  3  (1916),  No.  t,  pp.  327-^4$,  figs,  8).>-This  is  a  review  of  a 
number  of  recent  reports  of  experimental  worlc  on  the  subject,  many  of  which 
have  been  noted  from  other  sources. 

Sewage  puriflcation  plants  for  small  country  residences  and  isolated 
buildings,  A.  P.  I.  Cottesxtx  (Jour.  Roy.  Sanit.  Inst,,  57  (1916),  No.  2,  pp. 
59-69,  figs.  5). — ^The  general  features  of  the  subject  are  discussed. 

The  utilisation  of  erround  waters  by  pumping  for  irrigation,  G.  E.  P. 
Smith  ([Tucson,  Ariz.:  Author,  1915],  pp.  31,  figs.  7). — ^The  purpose  of  this 
imper  *'  is  to  present  in  brief  compass  a  survey  of  modern  Irrigation  pumping 
and  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years.  [It]  treats  briefly  of 
ground- water  supplies,  their  occurrence,  regimen,  and  recharge;  of  the  methods 
of  developing  ground-water  supplies  by  means  of  wells ;  of  pumping  machinery ; 
and  of  the  economics  of  this  type  of  irrigation.  It  is  a  discussion  of  what  is, 
and  not  of  what  ought  to  be;  and  a  mention  of  new  things  rather  than  a  de- 
scription of  the  old." 

Curves  for  irrigation-ditch  velocity  and  discharge,  L.  R.  Douglass  (Engin. 
News,  16  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  72,  73,  figs.  2).— Two  sets  of  curves  are  given  which 
were  prepared  primarily  for  use  in  irrigation-ditch  computation. 

Some  studies  on  the  irrigation  of  citrus  orchards,  R.  S.  Yaux  (UnU>,  Cat, 
Jour,  Agr.,  3  (1916),  No,  8,  pp.  329^32.  figs.  3). — Studies  of  the  amounts  of 
water  delivered  to  groves,  including  a  comparison  of  distribution  under  various 
methods  of  application  and  culture,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  a  very  much  higher  efficiency  has  been  obtained  with  the 
overhead  irrigation  than  with  the  furrow  irrigation,'*  but  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  results  *'  would  not  necessarily  be  in  favor  of  overhead  irrigation  as 
a  general  practice.  It  would  rather  be  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  care  in 
furrow  Irrigation." 

Moisture  determinations  from  composite  soil  samples  of  the  flrst  4  ft  in 
clean  cultivated  and  mulched  portions  of  the  same  orchard  showed  "that 
e7476*— 17 7 
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the  maylnrnm,  mlntimim,  and  mean  for  the  oralched  section  were  all  mach 
hii;her  than  for  the  dean  coltivated  section.  This  was  especially  true  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  when  the  mulch  was  hea^y.  Later  on,  the  straw 
became  somewhat  dissipated,  and  the  molstore  was  not  retained  as  weU  as 
earlier  in  the  season.  One  considerable  factor  in  the  higher  average  und^*  the 
mulch  was  that  all  of  the  ground  was  uniformly  moist;  while  In  the  case  of 
furrow  irrigation  the  ground  in  the  tree  rows  received  very  little  benefit  from 
irrigation." 

Text-book  of  land  drainage,  J.  A.  Jefiket  (New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Co, 
1916,  pp.  XX+$S6,  figs,  95), — ^This  book,  prepared  mainly  for  the  practical 
farmer,  represents  an  attempt  '*  to  put  into  simple  and  concise  terms  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  relation  of  water  to  agriculture  and 
of  the  relation  of  drainage  to  soil  water."  It  contains  the  following  chapters: 
Characteristics  of  soils,  physical  interrelations  in  soils,  humid  areas  and  their 
reclamation,  general  drainage  information,  leveling,  laying  out  a  drain  or  sys> 
tern,  construction,  other  conditions  and  problems,  the  hose  level,  nslngr  the 
hose  level  without  leveling  rods,  drainage  indications,  drainage  and  the  ground- 
water supply,  drainage  and  climate,  and  drainage  laws. 

An  appendix  describes  18  experiments  prepared  to  demonstrate  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  concerning  soil  conditions  and  drainage. 

The  drainage  of  white  land  and  other  wet  lands  in  Oregon,  W.  L.  Powb» 
and  T.  A.  H.  Testeb  {Oregon  8ta,  Bui.  1$7  (1916),  pp.  80,  figs.  4S), — ^"Thia 
bulletin  describes  experiments  to  determine  the  most  suitable  depth,  distance 
apart,  and  size  for  field  drains  in  white  land,  and  also  gives  information  regard- 
ing the  drainage  situation  in  Oregon  in  generaL  There  is  in  the  State  a  great 
variety  of  wet  lands  of  which  three  classes  [predominate!,  namely,  white  land, 
marsh  land,  and  alkali  land.  Drainage  of  much  of  this  wet  area  appears  to  be 
feasible,  as  good  quantities  of  plant  food  and  friable  layers  have  been  found 
therein.  .  .  . 

**  Studies  of  subsoil  and  ground  water  in  white  land  generally  show  a  friable 
streak  at  8S  to  36  in.  depth  and  show  also  that  tile  placed  in  these  areas  have 
lowered  the  water  table  most  promptly.  The  water  table  Is  lowered  for  25  to 
80  ft.  back  from  the  tile  within  24  hours  after  saturation. 

"  A  depth  of  33  to  86  in.  has  been  found  most  effective  for  lateral  drains  in 
typical  white  land,  while  deeper  drains  are  desirable  in  the  less  retentive  areas. 
An  interval  of  60  to  66  ft.  between  laterals  affords  the  most  practical  drainage 
for  typical  white  land  under  present  conditions,  and  this  distance  may  be 
increa«<ed  in  less  retentive  phases  of  this  soil. 

"  Measurements  of  outflow  indicate  that  main  drains  should  have  a  capacity 
of  i  acre-inch  run-off  to  the  acre  in  24  hours  for  areas  up  to  40  acres  and  \  in. 
for  larger  fields.  The  total  and  percentage  run-off  in  the  Willamette  Valley  Is 
large. 

"  Since  drainage  is  costly  and  white  land  subsurface  is  retentive,  farm  opera- 
tions should  aim  to  aid  water  in  entering  the  tile.  When  drained  fields  are  bi 
clover  a  larger  outflow  from  tile  and  less  surface  water  have  been  observed,  and 
the  structure  and  fertility  of  the  land  gradually  improves. 

"  Reports  from  farmers  having  over  100  miles  of  tile  in  operation  In  the 
white  land  and  other  wet  land  in  the  valley  show  that  tiling  has  generally  been 
successful.  The  tendency  is  toward  larger  tile  in  place  of  small  open  ditches. 
A  combination  of  tile  with  a  surface  run  is  good  practice.  Nature  has  deter- 
mined the  general  location  of  ditches,  and  the  size  of  the  natural  channel  is  an 
index  to  the  required  capacity.  The  grade  should  be  low  enough  to  receive  the 
discharge  from  all  laterals." 

Important  features  of  the  state  drainage  law  are  also  noted. 
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Blasting  ditches,  H.  B.  Mttsdock  (Montana  8ta,  Circ,  55  {1916),  pp.  185-192, 
flffs.  7).— This  circalar  gives  data  secured  on  blasting  open  drainage  ditches  on 
the  station  farm  at  Bozeman,  Mont.  The  soil  is  very  gravelly  and  contains 
many  large  rocks,  making  digging  difficult  and  expensive. 

"  In  the  blasted  ditch  two  sticks  of  60  per  cent  dynamite  were  placed  in  holes 
22  in.  apart  This  distance  was  determined  by  experimenting  to  be  the  most 
desirable  for  the  soil  conditions.  When  the  holes  were  spaced  22  in.  or  less 
ordinarily  only  one  charge  was  needed  for  a  primer,  as  the  others  would  be 
exploded  by  concussion.  When  spaced  farther  apart  some  holes  would  mis-fire, 
When  spaced  less  than  22  in.  there  was  a  waste  of  dynamite,  as  there  was  no 
additional  benefit  to  the  ditch.  The  holes  were  driven  by  tool-steel  bars  2.5  ft 
long.  ...  In  the  work  done  in  1914  the  holes  were  spaced  20  in.  apart  and 
electric  caps  and  a  blasting  machine  were  used.'* 

"A  comparison  of  three  lengths  of  ditch  constructed  in  1915  is  as  follows: 
Fourteen  rods  of  hand-dug  ditch  cost  $3.35  per  rod,  17  rods  of  blasted  ditch  $3.10 
per  rod,  and  39.2  rods  of  blasted  ditch  $2.36  per  rod. 

Xirst  biennial  report  of  the  state  highway  commission  [of  Idaho]  for  the 
period  ending  December  81,  1914  {Bien.  Rpt.  State  Highioay  Com.  Idaho, 
1  il9H),  pp.  SI,  pis.  25,  fig.  1). — ^The  work  and  expenditures  on  roads  in  Idaho 
for  the  biennium  ended  December  31, 1914,  are  reported. 

Annual  report  of  the  hiirl^ways  division  [of  Nova  Scotia]  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1915,  H.  Dohkut  {Ann.  Rpt.  Highways  Div.  Nova  Scotia, 
1915,  pp.  97,  pU.  9,  fig.  i).— Data  on  the  work  and  expenditures  on  roads  in 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1915,  are  presented  in  detail. 

Ck>n8titution  and  statutes  of  the  State  of  Oregon  relating  to  roads,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  ferries,  compiled  by  B.  W.  Oloott  {Salem„  Oreg.:  State 
Print.  Dept.,  1915,  pp.  221). —The  text  of  the  legislation  is  given. 

A  handy  road  chart,  N.  G.  Keas  {Engin.  and  Contract.,  46  {1916),  No.  1, 
p.  21  fig.  1). — A  chart  for  the  use  of  road  builders  In  determining  the  number 
of  square  yards  in  any  road  up  to  nearly  2  miles  in  length  and  in  any  width  up 
to  1,000  ft.  is  given. 

Minimum  tire  widths  for  good  roads,  H.  L.  Hock  {Cornell  Civ.  Engin.,  24 
{1916),  No.  9,  pp.  469-475,  figs.  3). — In  a  brief  review  of  the  laws  and  technical 
data  on  the  subject  the  author  recommends  "the  adoption  of  a  law  which 
shall  permit  a  maximum  load  of  250  lbs.  per  inch  width  per  tire,  if  the  tire  is 
of  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  material ;  and  300  lbs.  per  inch  width  per  tire  if 
of  rubber  or  other  resilient  material." 

Some  comparative  tests  of  wire-cut-lug  and  repressed  paving  brick,  W.  A. 
Goes  (Engin.  and  Contract.,  46  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S-Jl,  figs.  2). — Abrasion, 
standard  abrasion,  standard  absorption,  specific  gravity,  cros&  bending,  com- 
pression, shear  and  impact  tests  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on 
wire-cut-lug  and  repressed  paving  brick,  are  reported. 

**  The  determinations  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  these  tests  are  that  the  wire- 
cut-lug  bricks  have  better  abrasive  and  wearing  qualities,  greater  density, 
greater  crushing  strength;  the  repressed  brick  have  greater  weight  per  unit 
volume,  greater  toughness.  ...  In  addition  the  wire-cut-lug  brick  are  of  more 
uniform  quality  than  the  repressed. 

"  The  tests  show  that  both  types  of  the  brick  tested  were  of  good  quality  for 
paving  purposes.  Either  brick  is  plenty  strong  and  tough  enough  for  use  in  a 
pavement  The  difference  in  wearing  qualities  and  in  uniformity  are  the  most 
important  determinations  of  these  tests,  and  in  these  characteristics  the  wire- 
cut-lug  brick  have  shown  superiority.  This  difference  is  not  marked,  however, 
and  it  would  he  necessary  to  test  out  brick  from  other  plants  before  one  could 
state  just  what  degree  of  difference  exists.'* 
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Strength  and  othiar  iwoperties  of  concretas  aa  affectad  by  materiala  and 
methoda  of  preparation,  B.  J.  Wio,  O.  M.  WnuAifB,  and  B.  R.  Gatxs  (17.  fi. 
Dept.  Com.,  Bwr.  Standard*  TechmoL  Paper  68  {191$),  pp.  172,  pit.  2,  ^m.  Uh" 
The  results  of  about  20,000  teats,  consisting  of  compressiTe  and  tensile  tests 
upon  mortars  at  different  ages  including  about  240  different  sands  and  stone 
screenings,  and  compressive  tests  on  concretes  composed  of  00  aggr^ates  in- 
cluding limestones,  gravels,  granites,  cinders,  and  tn^  rock,  are  reported  to- 
gether with  tests  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  sands,  stone  scwynings.  and 
coarse  aggregates.    The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

"  No  standard  of  compressive  strength  can  be  assumed  at  guarantied  for  coa- 
crete  of  any  particular  proportions  made  with  any  aggregate  unleas  all  tbe 
factors  entering  into  its  fabrication  are  controlled. 

"A  concrete  having  a  desired  compressive  strength  is  not  necessarily  guarsn- 
tied  by  a  specification  requiring  only  the  use  of  certain  types  of  matrarials  is 
stated  proportiona  .  .  .  The  compressive  strength  of  a  concrete  Is  just  sf 
much  dependent  upon  other  factors,  such  as  careful  workmanship  and  the  use 
of  the  proper  quantity  of  water  in  mixing  the  concrete,  as  it  is  upon  the  use 
of  the  proper  quantity  of  cement 

^  The  compressive  strength  of  concrete  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  an  exces 
of  water  in  mixing  to  a  fractional  part  of  that  which  it  should  attain  with  tiie 
same  materials.  .  .  .  The  compressive  strength  of  concrete  may  be  greatly 
reduced  if,  after  fabrication.  It  Is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  or  In  any  rela- 
tively dry  atmosphere  in  wbich  It  loses  its  moisture  rapidly,  even  thon^  suit- 
able materials  were  used  and  pr(^)ar  methods  of  fabrication  employed.  Tlie 
relative  compressive  strength  of  concretes  to  be  obtained  from  any  given  mate- 
rials can  be  determined  only  by  an  actual  test  of  those  materials  combined  Id 
a  concrete. 

"  Contrary  to  general  practice  and  opinion  the  relative  value  of  several  floe 
aggregates  to  be  used  in  concrete  can  not  be  determined  by  testing  them  in 
mortar  mixtures.  They  must  be  tested  in  the  combined  state  with  the  coane 
aggregate. 

"  Contrary  to  general  practice  and  opinion  the  relative  value  of  several  coane 
aggregates  to  be  used  in  concrete  can  not  be  determined  by  testing  them  with  t 
given  sand  in  one  arbitrarily  selected  proportion.  They  should  be  tested  is 
such  combination  with  the  fine  aggregate  as  will  give  maximum  density,  assom- 
Ing  the  same  ratio  of  cement  to  total  combined  aggregate  in  all  cases. 

**  No  type  of  aggregate  such  as  granite,  gravel,  or  limestone  can  be  said  to  be 
generally  superior  to  all  other  types.  There  are  good  and  poor  aggregates  of 
each  type.  By  proper  attention  to  methods  of  fabrication  and  curing,  aggre- 
gates which  appear  Inferior  and  may  be  available  at  the  site  of  the  work  may 
give  as  high  compressive  strength  in  concrete  as  the  best  selected  materials 
brought  from  a  distance,  when  the  latter  are  carelessly  or  improperly  used. 

**  Density  \a  a  good  measure  of  the  relative  compressive  strength  of  several 
different  mixtures  of  the  same  aggregates  with  the  same  proportion  of  cement 
to  total  aggregate.  The  mixture  having  the  highest  density  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  maximum  strength,  but  It  will  have  a  relatively  hU^  strength 

**  Two  4x>ncretes  having  the  same  density,  but  composed  of  diflierent  aggre- 
gates, may  have  widely  different  compressive  strength.  There  Is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  gradation  of  the  aggregates  and  the  compressive  strength 
of  the  concrete  which  Is  applicable  to  any  considerable  number  of  different 
aggregates.  The  gradation  curve  for  maximum  compressive  strength,  which 
is  usually  the  same  as  for  the  maximum  density,  differs  for  each  aggregate. 
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**  With  the  relative  volumes  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregate  fixed,  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  a  concrete  increases  directly,  but  not  in  a  proportionate 
ratio  as  the  cement  content  An  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cement  to  total  fine 
and  coarse  aggregates  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the  latter  are  not 
fixed  does  not  necessarily  resnlt  in  an  increase  in  strengtli,  bat  may  give  even 
a  lower  strengtli. 

"The  compressive  strength  of  concrete  composed  of  given  materials  com- 
bined in  definite  proportions  and  fabricated  and  exposed  under  given  condi* 
lions  can  be  determined  only  by  testing  the  concrete  actually  prepared  and 
treated  in  the  prescribed  manner.  .  .  .  The  compressive  strength  of  most 
concretes  as  commercially  made  can  be  increased  25  to  100  per  cent  or  more  by 
employing  rigid  inspection,  which  will  insure  proper  methods  of  fabrication 
of  the  materials.'* 

The  composition  of  the  exhaust  from  liquid-fuel  engines,  R.  W.  Fbnnino 
iJour,  Inst.  MeeK  Engin.  [London],  No.  4,  {1916),  II,  pp.  185-tS6,  figs.  9;  €hu 
Engine,  18  (1916),  No9.  5,  pp.  242-1^8,  fig$.  6;  6,  pp.  287-^89,  fig$.  5).— With 
reference  to  the  practice  of  analysing  the  exhaust  gases  of  internal  combustion 
engines  to  determine  the  completeness  of  combustion  and  the  probable  strength 
of  the  air  fuel  mixture  supplied,  a  method  of  constructing  exhaust  gas  charts 
for  suitable  fuels  without  the  use  of  an  engine  Lb  described  and  the  results 
of  numerous  experiments  relating  thereto  reported.  The  experiments  consisted 
of  a  comparison  ot  the  composition  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  prepared 
mixtures  of  air  and  vaporized  fuel  in  known  proportions  exploded  in  a  small 
vessel  with  the  composition  of  the  exhaust  gases  from  an  internal-combustion 
engine. 

Prom  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  "with  volatile 
fuels  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion resulting  from  air-fuel  mixtures  in  a  small  explosion  vessdl  or  in  an 
engine  cylinder  in  spite  of  the  conditions  being  so  dissimilar.  The  agreement 
between  the  COa,  Oa,  and  GO  values  in  engine  and  explosion  vessel  tests  is  so 
close  that  an  exhaust  gas  chart  prepared  from  explosion  vessel  tests  can  be 
used  to  estimate  the  strength  of  mixture  supplied  to  an  engine.  A  very  small 
quantity,  if  any,  of  unsaturated  or  saturated  hydrocarbons  is  present  in  engine 
exhaust  gases.  Taking  a  particular  instance,  methane  is  almost  entirely  absent 
The  hydrogen  constituent  in  exhausts  from  strong  mixtures  is  an  important 
item  and  increases  in  value  rapidly  with  increase  in  mixture  strength.  The 
ratio  of  air  to  fuel  in  the  original  mixture  can  be  calculated  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  from  the  composition  of  the  exhaust  gases." 

[Tractor  spedflcations],  P.  S.  Ross  (Amer.  Thresherman,  19  {1916),  No,  S, 
pp.  l-i,  6,  flgs.  2).— A  table  of  specifications  for  144  tractors  of  91  different 
makes  is  given,  together  with  two  diagrams  showing  arrangements  of  tractor 
wheels  and  styles  of  motors. 

[Drawbar  pull  of  tractor],  B.  Olnkt  {Power  Farming,  2$  {1916),  No,  If, 
pp.  7-9,  fig$.  IS)  .—/This  article  discusses  the  drawbar  rating  of  tractors  in  terms 
of  horsepower  and  gives  a  set  of  curves  and  a  table  of  data  showing  tractor 
speed  in  miles  per  hour,  drawbar  pull  in  pounds,  and  drawbar  horsepower 

pounds  pull  X  speed  in  miles  per  hour 

based  on  the  formula  Horsepower= , 

875 

The  construction  of  the  dairy  house,  H.  A.  Bushb  {UMnoia  Bta.  Ciro.  188 
{1916),  pp.  8,  figs.  4). — ^The  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  dairy  house 
construction  and  equipment  are  presented  by  discussion  and  diagrammatic 
illustrations. 
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How  to  btdld  a  hollow  tUo  sUo  {BrU^  and  Clay  Ree.,  48  {1916},  Vo.  It 
pp.  1116-1118,  flg%,  5).— InstractlODs,  with  diagrammatic  illnstratioDa,  Ux  this 
work  are  given. 

Foultrj  houses  for  Georgrlft*  B.  F.  Iwm  {BvL  Qa.  State  Col.  Agr^  No,  9€ 
(1915),  pp.  8,  pU.  4,  fig:  5).— This  bulletin  points  out  the  general  requirem»its 
of  a  good  poultry  house  and  describes  and  illustrates  tliree  types  designed  with 
reference  to  Georgia  conditions. 

The  Missouri  poultrj  house,  H.  L.  Kbmpsteb  {Miuowi  8ta.  Ore.  80  il9lS), 
pp.  8,  figs.  5).— This  circular  describes  and  illustrates  the  liissonri  ponltiy 
house,  giving  bills  of  material  and  costs. 

**  Since  the  average  farm  poultry  flock  in  Missouri  is  ftom  100  to  150  bens* 
this  house  is  20  ft.  square,  the  square  house  being  the  most  economical  to  con- 
struct and  affording  a  maximum  amount  of  floor  space.  The  ridge  of  the 
roof  runs  north  and  soutb,  the  roof  being  of  equal  span&  The  walls  tie 
5  ft.  at  the  eaves.  It  is  11  ft  high  at  the  peak.  The  south  side  contains  a  door 
in  the  center  and  a  window  2  by  3  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  door.  These  windows 
are  placed  high  enough  to  afford  a  30-in.  opening  beneath,  1  ft  above  the  floor 
and  extending  the  entire  length  each  side  of  the  door.  This  opening  is  covned 
with  wire  screen,  which  keeps  the  hens  in  and  the  sparrows  out" 

Details  of  a  trap  nest  are  also  included. 

BirSAL  ECOHOiaCS. 

A  preliminarj  study  of  the  marketing  of  Burley  tobacoo  in  central  Xea* 
tucky,  O.  D.  BoHANNAN  and  D.  P.  Camfbeix  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  202  {1916), 
pp.  157-244,  P^'  8,  figs.  10). — ^Thls  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  studies 
on  the  marketing  of  Kentucky  farm  products. 

The  culture  and  curing  of  Burley  tobacco,  which  is  now  the  greatest  casb 
crop  of  the  blue  grass  region,  is  briefly  explained,  the  methods  of  marketios 
described  In  detail,  and  the  relative  profits  of  those  handling  the  crop  dis- 
cussed. 

"Formerly  the  tobacco  was  shipped  in  hogsheads  to  Louisville  or  Cin- 
cinnati or  sold  in  the  barn  to  the  buyer  for  one  of  the  tobacco  companies. 
Now  It  is,  as  a  rule,  sold  at  auction  over  the  loose-leaf  floors,  although  sane 
crops  are  purchased  in  the  barns  by  speculators. 

"The  greater  part  of  each  season's  crop,  of  which  during  the  last  season 
85,<K)0,000  lbs.  were  sold  in  Lexington,  is  purchased  by  the  agents  or  'buyers' 
for  the  large  tobacco  manufacturers.  .  .  .  After  sale  to  a  buyer  or  broker 
the  leaf  :s  usually  repicked,  redried,  and  prized  into  hogsheads  for  shipping  or 
storage." 

The  loose-leaf  system  is  stated  to  be  the  most  economically  efllcient  system 
yet  devised.  It  is,  however,  "susceptible  of  improvement  in  elimination  of 
waste  product  and  duplication  of  effort  From  the  standpoint  of  both  grower 
and  manufacturer  there  is  much  need  of  improvement  in  curing  methods  and 
in  the  grading  of  the  leaf  as  it  comes  from  the  stalk.  .  .  . 

"Proper  grading  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  Burley  tobacco.  Approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  tobacco  sold  over  the  Lexington  floors 
is  capable  of  improvemeDt  by  rehandling  and  resorting.  This  improvement 
would  result  in  raising  the  price  at  least  2  cts.  per  pound." 

The  need  of  a  state  marketing  law  and  the  use  of  standard  grades  for  all 
farm  products,  which  permits  of  division  into  grades,  and  for  standard  recep- 
tacles for  products  sold  in  containers  is  set  forth.  "  No  product  not  graded  in 
accordance  therewith  should  be  permitted  to  be  exposed  or  offered  for  sale 
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unless  specifically  described  as  not  graded  or  placarded  In  legible  letters  '  not 
graded.'  To  facilitate  the  placing  of  blame  for  Improperly  graded  leaf,  contract 
strippers  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  license  bearing  a  registered  number  and 
certifying  to  their  ability  In  grading  tobacco." 

Disadvantages  of  selling  cotton  in  the  seed,  C.  F.  Obeswkll  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  BtU.  S75  {1916),  pp.  18).— The  results  of  an  Investigation  conducted  In 
Oklahoma  In  1913-14  to  ascertain  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accruing  to  the  farmer  from  selling  seed  cotton  Instead  of  marketing  the  seed 
and  the  baled  lint  separately  are  reported.  A  study  was  made  of  881  10-1  b. 
samples  collected  from  as  many  different  loads  sold  by  different  farmers  In  nine 
representative  seed-cotton  markets.  The  samples  were  ginned  and  carefully 
graded,  and  the  results  obtained  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  examination  of  the  samples  indicated  that  the  average  lint  outturned  for 
the  season  in  the  districts  covered  by  the  survey  was  approximately  31.5  per 
cent  The  seed  cotton  samples  secured  In  the  nine  different  towns  showed  an 
average  variation  of  14.3  per  cent  In  lint,  27.5  per  cent  In  seed,  and  25.2  per 
cent  in  trash  content.  Tables  are  given  showing  that  wide  variations  in  quali- 
ties and  outturns  of  seed  cotton  exist  in  the  same  market  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  these  variations  result  in  marked  inconsistencies  in  equivalent  lint  prices 
when  a  uniform  price  is  paid  for  seed  cotton  regardless  of  Its  quality.  It  is 
further  shown  that  the  custom  of  selling  seed  cotton  resulted  in  wide  variations 
between  the  prices  received  for  the  same  quality  of  lint  cotton  In  the  same 
market  during  the  same  week. 

Observations  on  the  prices  for  each  grade  during  the  season  throughout  the 
State  showed  a  loss  on  each  grade  when  the  cotton  was  sold  unginned,  the  loss 
being  larger  on  the  higher  grades  than  on  the  lower  ones.  A  comparison  by 
months  between  prices  secured  for  cotton  when  sold  unglnned  and  when  sold 
in  the  bale  during  the  entire  season  in  the  markets  represented,  indicate  a  loss 
for  each  month  ranging  from  an  average  of  $3.85  per  bale  in  October,  to  $10.25 
per  bale  In  December.  The  average  baled  lint  price  for  the  entire  season  was 
11.7  cts.,  and  the  average  equivalent  lint  price  for  the  entire  season  10.2  cts. 

In  a  study  of  conditions  In  a  specific  locality  it  was  found  that  $3.95  more  per 
bale  was  paid  for  Triumph  than  for  other  cotton.  It  is  pointed  out  that  on  each 
pound  of  cotton  sold  unglnned  In  this  market  the  growers  sustained  an  average 
loss  of  1.01  cts.,  or  $5.05  on  each  bale. 

The  supply  and  price  of  wheat,  H.  Himai  {Ann,  Sci,  Agron.,  4.  «er.,  ^ 
{1916),  No.  la-lB,  pp.  254r-27S).—The  author  discusses  the  production  and 
consumption  of  wheat  In  the  principal  producing  countries  and  the  prices  at  the 
principal  market  centers  for  1915,  with  comparisons  for  earlier  years. 

Foreigrn  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1913,  O.  Bobdiga  {Atti  R,  Ist. 
Incoragg.  Napoli,  6.  «er.,  66  {1914),  PP-  55-77). — ^Thls  report  compares  the  Im- 
ports and  exports  of  agricultural  products  for  1913  with  earlier  years  as  to 
source,  destination,  and  kind. 

The  system  of  land  registration  in  New  Zealand,  G.  G.  Bbidges  {IntemaU 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Intemat.  Rev.  Agr.  Econ.,  7  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  92-112). — 
This  article  gives  a  general  description  of  the  methods  used  in  conveying  land, 
including  the  system  of  transfer,  registration  of  dealings,  attestations  of  instru- 
ments, and  surveys,  together  with  forms  used  In  the  different  transactions. 

Agricultural  labor  and  wages  { Lantarbetamaa  Arbeta-och  Loneforhdllanden 
inom  olika  Bygder  och  d  typiska  lantegendomar.  Stockholm:  Dept.  Labor,  191S, 
pp.  412;  rev.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Intemat.  Rev.  Agr.  Econ.,  7 
{1916),  No9.  2,  pp.  119-125;  S,  pp.  106-123;  4,  pp.  113-117).— This  is  a  special 
report  concerning  agricultural  laborers  in  Sweden,  and  discusses  the  classes  of 
holdings,  types  of  farming,  number  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
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tion,  terma  of  employment,  wage  systems,  grants  of  land  to  agricoltiml  labor- 
ers, and  labor  conditions  on  certain  typical  holdings.  Information  la  alao  gtvea 
concerning  the  duration  of  work  and  the  kind  and  rate  of  wages  tot  the  different 
classes  of  agricoltoral  workers. 

Farmers'  cooperativB  electricity  societies,  O.  L.  Stbwabt  (W«s.  Commtrf 
Mag,,  10  {1916),  No,  P,  yp.  m.  VS,  468).— Tb»  author  states  that  the  cod- 
dnsion  reached  by  cooperative  leaders  is  that  electricity  societies  should  seldoo 
build  their  own  overland  central  stations,  but  that  they  should  by  all  means  be 
assured  of  sufficient  custom.  The  average  membership  in  societies  owning  their 
power  works  is  between  900  and  400,  and  it  Lb  best  for  the  membership  to  go 
into  four  figures  if  small  fturmers  predominate. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Provineiml  Conf erance  of  Cooperative  SodetlM 
in  Bengal  {Proo.  Prov,  Conf.  Coop,  8oe$.  Bengal,  7  (1915),  pp.  //+74+ 
XXXVIII,  pU  1). — ^Among  the  topics  discussed  at  this  conference,  held  at 
Calcutta  in  February,  1915,  were  those  relating  to  the  dilTerent  phases  of  rural 
credit,  cattle  insurance,  and  cooperative  dairying. 

The  rural  home  and  the  farm  woman,  D.  B.  Johnson  {SehocH  and  iSocl, 
4  (1916),  No.  80,  pp.  39-42).— The  author  states  that  ''it  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  the  farm  woman  all  of  the  conveniences  of  a  model  home.  Country  life 
must  be  made  socially  satis^ring.  In  order  for  country  life  to  be  finanHally 
and  socially  satisfying  the  people  must  have  education  and  own  their  iHNna, 
must  cooperate  with  each  other  in  rural  community  activities,  and  must  havt 
rural  community  organization  for  the  promotion  and  support  of  an  educatiooa], 
religious,  social,  business,  and  intellectual  community  life.** 

Staircase  farms  of  the  ancients,  O.  F.  Cook  (Nat,  Georgr.  Mag.^  19  {191$), 
No.  5,  pp.  474-^54«  fi09.  48). — In  this  article  are  described  the  type  of  agri- 
culture, principal  crops  grown,  and  methods  of  managing  the  land  practiced  hs 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  disclosed  by  a  study  of  the  remains  of 
their  hanging  gardens  and  other  prehistoric  evidences. 

Egypt  of  the  Egyptians,  W.  L.  Baixs  {New  York:  ChoHe*  Sohribner^M  Som, 
1916,  pp.  XVI -^-266,  pis.  SS,  figs.  2)  .—The  author  describes  the  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  water  of  the  Kile  for  irrigation  purposes  and  its  influence  upon  tiie 
agriculture  of  the  country,  the  methods  of  growing  crops,  and  the  types  of 
agricultural  people. 

Greater  agricultural  efficiency  for  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabamft,  C.  E.  Aiuor 
{Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Soc.  8ci.,  61  {1915)^  No.  160,  pp.  187-198,  fig:  i).— 
The  author  compares  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Black  Belt  with  the 
regions  immediately  adjacent  where  the  whites  are  in  the  majority. 

He  points  out  that  the  Black  Belt  contains  a  soil  more  fertile  and  more 

adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  staple  crops,  yet  the  average  production  of  cotton 

per  acre  was  0.27  bale  and  10.4  bu.  com  in  the  Black  Belt  as  compared  witii 

0.34  bale  and  11.4  bu.,  respectively,  for  the  adjacent  areas.    In  the  "white" 

I  area  the  value  of  improvements  is  increasing  more  rapidly,  more  land  is  being 

brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  rural  population  is  increasing,  while  in  the 

i  Black  Belt  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  area  of  cultivated  land  and  in  the  rural 

f  population. 

I  The  author  believes  that  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of  improving 

I  rural  conditions  of  living  so  that  rural  life  will  become  attractive  by  the 

[  establishment  of  improved  highways,  cooperative  agencies,  and  bettor  educa- 

I  tional  facilities,  to  be  followed  by  efforts  to  teach   the  negroes  sdentifle 

agriculture. 

Parm  management  or  what  can  be  done  on  a  fifty  acre  farm  in  east  TecKai> 
J.  O.  Allen  {Tewas  Dept.  Agr.  Bid.,  n.  »er..  No.  tO,  pp.  IS). — ^According  to  tbt 
author's  plan,  the  50  acres  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  Ten  acres  in  corn 
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and  peas,  10  acres  In  cotton,  5  in  oats,  2  in  peanuts,  4  In  hay  meadow,  2  In 
orchard  and  peas,  6  In  pasture  for  cows  and  horses,  4  In  pasture  for  hogs,  and 
1  acre  each  in  stock  beets,  garden  and  truck,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
strawberries,  Sudan  grass,  and  Ribbon  sugar  cane. 

Instructions  are  given  as  to  how  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  crops  mentioned, 
how  to  seed,  cultivate,  and  market  the  crops,  and  how  to  handle  the  pasture, 
stock,  and  poultry. 

California  resources  and  possibilities  (Ann.  Rpt,  Cat.  Develop,  Bd,,  t6 
{1915),  pp.  64,  plB.  t,  figs.  5).— This  report  continues  data  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  894). 

Tennessee:  Facts  about  soil,  dimate,  and  rainfall  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  Dept, 
Affr.,  il916'\,  pp.  68,  p).  1,  figs.  53). — ^Detailed  information  is  given  concernins; 
the  soil,  climate,  rainfall,  and  production  of  crops  and  live  stock  in  Tennessee. 

[A^eoltural  statistics  of  British  Quiana],  B.  S.  Chbistia.ni  (Rpt.  Dept. 
Sd.  and  Agr.  Brit.  Ouiana,  19H-15,  App.  6,  pp.  i^-SS).— This  report  contains 
data  showing  the  area  and  production  of  the  principal  crops  from  1905-6 
to  1914-15  by  counties  and  districts. 

South  African  agriculture:  An  analysis,  P.  J.  du  Torr  (8o.  African  Jour. 
Sd.,  It  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  145-155). —In  this  analysis  the  author  discusses  the 
following  factors  affecting  the  agriculture  of  South  Africa :  Population,  rainfall, 
transportation  facilities,  and  types  of  agriculture  based  upon  the  principal 
products,  such  as  sheep  and  wool  and  grain. 

[A^eultnre  in  New  Zealand],  M.  Fbascb  (Statis.  Dominion  New  Zedk,  $ 
(1914),  pp.  i-^7).— This  continues  data  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  198). 

AOAICITLTUKAI  EDUCATION. 

Practical  education — ^tomorrow's  demand,  L.  W.  Soott  (Manual  Training 
and  Vocational  Ed.,  17  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  665-67S).— In  this  discussion  the 
author  attributes  the  shortcomings  of  our  system  of  education  largely  to  the 
failure  of  our  schools  to  teach  practical  and  utilizable  knowledge.  He  concludes 
that  the  paramoimt  issue  of  the  school  of  to-morrow  must  not  be  preparation 
for  college,  but  practical  preparedness  of  every  individual  for  life. 

The  effective  use  of  the  school  farm:  A  record  of  an  unfinished  6iq;>erlment, 
R.  J.  Tkaix  (Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Ed.,  17  (1916),  No.  10,  pp. 
762-770,  figs.  9). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  field  worlc,  together  with  an  out- 
line of  the  4-year  course  of  study  at  the  Qardena  Agricultural  High  School, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  city  system,  and  is  located  14  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  In  the  construction  of  the  course  and  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  school  farm  it  has  been 
clearly  kept  in  mind  that  (1)  a  boy,  especially  a  city  boy,  preparing  for  agri- 
culture must  devote  several  hours  daily  to  productive  manual  work;  (2)  prac- 
tice and  theory,  like  induction  and  deduction,  must  go  together ;  (3)  the  science 
teaching  of  the  school  must  be  correlated  with  the  applied  courses;  and  (4) 
any  high  school  courses,  even  a  vocational  course,  should  be  a  broad  one. 

The  school  began  agricultural  work  in  1910,  has  about  15  acres  for  agricul- 
tural use,  and  has  70  boys  in  the  agricultural  course,  less  than  20  of  whom 
are  country  bred,  and  few  of  whom  have  ground  available  for  home-project 
work.  Six  city  boys,  twelfth-year  students,  are  given  their  board  and  lodging 
on  the  grounds,  and  in  return  do  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  farm  before 
and  after  school  hours.    Bach  half  year  a  new  set  of  boys  is  chosen. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  field-practice  courses  are  offered  in  which 
the  boys  do  on  the  farm  that  particular  piece  of  work  which  is  most  urgent, 
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whether  in  horticulture  or  animal  husbandry,  etc.  Courses  are  olfered  In  horti- 
culture, agronomy,  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  and  animal  husbandry,  larseiy 
text-book  courses,  but  all  related  to  the  general  course  called  field  practice 
The  classes  in  farm  building  construction  have  erected  a  dairy  building,  a 
garage  and  wagon  house,  a  small  house  for  an  acetylene  gas  generator,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  other  small  buildings,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  carpenters 
have  constructed  a  good  barn. 

[Barrio  school  Indnstrial  efficiency  contest],  H.  E.  Cutlkb  kt  ai.  {Philip- 
pine CraftMian,  4  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  J^9-49$,  figs.  «P).— A  r6sum6  of  the  barrio 
school  industrial-efficiency  contest  is  given,  followed  by  discussions  of  standards 
by  which  industrial  efficiency  is  Judged,  and  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
trade  schools,  farm  schools,  settlement  farm  schools,  primary  gardening  work, 
etc. 

The  barrio  schools  reported  instruction  in  gardening  to  classes  ranging  from 
8  to  45  pupils.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  schools  5  recitations  were  held  per  y^ee^ 
and  more  overtime  was  given  to  this  course  than  to  any  other,  and  it  was 
considered  the  one  which  most  influenced  the  home.  The  average  school  garden 
contained  467  square  meters  (about  4,917  aq.  ft)  of  land  with  an  animal-proof 
fence.  The  pupils  cultivated  on  an  average  about  23  square  meters  of  land  at 
school  and  16  square  meters  at  home. 

The  present  trend  of  nature-study  in  Wisconsin,  F.  T.  TJuaich  {Natmre- 
Study  Rev.,  12  {1916),  No.  S^  pp.  102-115).— The  author  gives  in  detail  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  as  to  the  present  trend  of  nature  study  in 
Wisconsin. 

Systematic  courses  in  nature  study  were  presented  in  only  19  per  cent  of  the 
86  graded  schools  of  the  State  reporting,  but  it  was  taught  in  an  incidental  mai>- 
ner  in  24  per  cent  additional.  The  most  frequent  objections  to  or  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  presentation  of  systematic  courses  are  overcrowded  curricn- 
lum  and  dearth  of  qualified  teachers  for  the  instruction. 

The  majority  of  the  replies  state  that  the  chief  aims  of  nature  study  in  the 
primary  grades  are  to  train  the  powers  of  observation,  to  develop  the  esthetic 
and  appreciative  capacities  of  pupils,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  animate 
and  Inanimate  material  of  their  environment  The  additional  aims  for  the  inters 
mediate  grades  suggest  special  emphasis  on  training  in  the  scientific  method  of 
thinking  and  the  extension  of  the  acquisition  of  information,  and  some  educators 
think  that  a  strong  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  introduction  of  the 
economic  elements  into  the  instruction.  In  the  grammar  grades  increased  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  economic  or  vocational  and  the  knowledge  and  prepara- 
tory aims. 

The  vocational  aspect  is  presented  in  agriculture  in  three  schools  and  in 
nature  study  in  one.  Even  when  agriculture  is  included  with  nature  study  the 
vocational  in  this  subject  is  not  very  frequently  attempted.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  vocational  trend  in  nature  study,  although 
many  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  nature  and  nature*s 
ways,  may  be  defeated  if  the  subject  is  over-practicalized. 

The  organization  of  nature-study,  O.  W.  Galdwsll  (Nature-Study  Rev^ 
12  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  189-192). — Information  from  nearly  400  school  systems  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  were  taken  as  types,  shows  that  something  like  80 
per  cent  of  these  schools  are  now  teaching  nature  study,  some  in  all  of  the 
eight  grades,  and  practically  all  In  at  least  four  years.  Less  definite  information 
from  most  of  the  other  States  indicates  an  essentially  favorable  situation, 
while  in  a  few  States  very  little  attention  Is  given  to  the  subject  The  need  of 
organized  courses  and  principles  of  organization  are  discussed. 
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Wliat  shall  be  our  policy  concerning  crardening  in  the  elementary  city 
ichoolsT  C.  D.  Jabvis  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  12  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  174-178.^ 
?roductive  gardening  is  discussed  as  one  of  the  best  available  means  of  train- 
ng  children  in  habits  of  thrift  and  Industry,  developing  stronger  bodied  chil- 
iren,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  in  school  longer  and  contribute  to 
he  support  of  the  family,  etc.  A  plan  for  conducting  the  work  is  outlined, 
ind  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  garden  work  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  train- 
ng  of  children  in  towns  and  cities;  that  the  work  should  be  conducted  on  an 
utensive  businesslike  and  profitable  basis,  to  insure  which  qualified  teachers 
should  be  provided  and  retained  throughout  the  summer,  for  groups  of  children 
lot  exceeding  200;  further,  that  the  work  should  be  made  so  attractive  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  offer  prizes  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  children, 

A  graded  course  of  garden  work  and  nature-study,  R.  W.  Guss  {Nature- 
Study  Rev.,  12  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  213-225)  .—An  outline  is  given  of  a  course  in 
garden  work  and  nature  study  in  the  eight  grammar  grades  and  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  so  to  grade  the 
garden  lessons  and  to  correlate  the  nature  study  that  each  may  help  the  other 
to  educate  the  children  through  activities  suited  to  their  capacities  and  Interests 
at  different  stages. 

More  than  500  children  share  the  school  garden  of  three  acres  near  the 
school.  In  the  first  four  grades  the  children  have  class  or  group  plats,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  individual  plats,  while  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
the  work  is  more  optional  and  increasingly  commercial  or  intensive  (prevoca- 
tional),  larger  areas  being  assigned  to  single  applicants  or  to  groups,  usually 
for  the  growing  of  one  crop.  As  a  rule,  these  are  pupils  who  have  no  land  at 
home.  Many  of  the  children,  however,  have  home  gardens  and  the  school 
gardens  are  used  for  learning  gardening  methods  and  as  a  laboratory  for 
nature  study  and  for  growing  nature  study  material.  Much  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  summer  supervision  of  both  the  school  and  the  home  plats. 

Home  gardens,  G.  B.  Goldsmith  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  12  {1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
22-26). — ^The  author  discusses  the  value  of  home  gardens  for  children,  and 
suggests  important  considerations  in  fiower  and  vegetable  gardening. 

Sxercises  in  indoor  gardening  (for  the  use  of  schools),  F.  Watts  (Imp. 
Dept.  Affr.  West  Indies,  Pamphlet  82  {1916),  pp.  [51+48,  pis.  10).— In  this 
pamphlet  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  outlines  a  series 
of  practical  exercises  which  may  be  carried  out  Indoors  so  that  discipline  may 
be  easily  maintained.  They  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  text,  Nature 
Teaching  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  603),  and  are  preparatory  to  the  more  extended  work 
of  the  school  garden  itself. 
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Califomlm  inilTeriity. — ^Dr.  O.  F.  Burger,  formerly  amistant  plant  patiiolo- 
gist  at  the  Florida  Station,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  plant  pathology 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  at  RiTerside,  and  Alfred  F. 
Swain  aaaistant  In  entomology. 

Zantat  College  and  Station. — ^A  country  planning  commiasion  haa  been 
appointed  by  the  state  board  of  administration  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
communities.  The  board  consists  of  eight  specialists  from  the  Tarious  state 
institutions,  of  whom  five  are  from  the  college  with  Walter  Burr,  director  of 
rural  service  work,  as  chairman. 

Recent  appointments  Include  the  following:  Dr.  M.  O.  Tanquary,  assistant 
professor  in  entomology  and  assistant  entomologist;  R.  K.  Bonnett,  assistant 
in  farm  crops ;  T.  S.  Townsley  and  F.  E.  Fox,  assistants  in  poultry  husbandry ; 
A.  E.  Lawson,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry;  D.  H.  Branson,  animal  hus- 
bandry assistant  In  extension  schools;  M.  W.  Kirkpatrlck,  superlntendmt  of 
the  Dodge  City  substation;  Irwin  T.  Bode,  foreman  of  the  forest  nursery  at 
Hays ;  and  Miss  Dora  M.  Otto,  research  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  statioo. 
A.  R.  Losh,  highway  engineer  in  the  extension  division,  has  accepted  a  posltioa 
with  the  office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Vebratka  XUTertity  and  Btatioii.— The  registration  In  the  coHege  of  agri- 
culture exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  taxing  the  accommodations  in  several 
departments. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Davis  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  botany, 
vice  Miss  Florence  A.  McCk>rmick,  resigned.  B.  L.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed 
instructor  In  animal  husbandry. 

Vevada  Station. — Irrigation  experiments  have  been  particularly  successful 
this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  no  rain  fell  during  the  entire 
summer,  thus  largely  eliminating  rainfall  as  a  factor  influencing  the  varia- 
tions in  yield. 

Tests  of  anthrax  serum,  prepared  by  the  method  of  Sobernheim,  have  shown 
the  feasibility  of  making  this  serum  by  this  method  upon  a  conmierclal  scale. 

Cornell  VnlTersity  and  Station. — The  faculty  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  electing  two  representatives  to  the  state 
college  council,  with  the  right  to  vote.  The  council  is  an  advisory  body,  report- 
ing to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  faculty  has  previously  been  represented 
thereon  only  by  the  dean.  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.,  and  J.  Q.  Needham  have  been 
selected  as  the  faculty  representatives. 

R.  W.  Rees,  of  the  Massachusetts  GoUege,  has  been  appointed  extension  pro- 
fessor of  pomology;  H.  H.  Knight,  Investigator  in  entomology;  and  G.  B. 
Hutchinson,  whose  resignation  from  the  Missouri  University  and  Station  has 
been  previously  noted,  professor  of  plant  breeding.  Dr.  Donald  Reddlck  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  special  work  la  plant  pathology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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WatliingtoA  College.— D.  S.  Troy,  of  OMmacum,  for  12  yean  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  and  a  prominent  dairyman  and  Jersey  breeder  of  the 
State,  was  killed  Angnst  18  in  an  automobile  accident  J.  P.  Fairbafiks,  a 
1916  graduate  of  the  Nebrasica  Uniyersity,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
agricultural  engineering. 

Tenth  National  Dairy  Show.— The  first  New  England  meeting  of  this  show 
was  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  12-21,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Eastern 
States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition.  All  previous  records  for  ait- 
tendance,  exhibits,  and  profits  are  said  to  have  been  broken.  Nearly  1,000 
entries  of  dairy  stock  were  on  exhibition  and  the  attendance  is  estimated  as 
averaging  close  to  80,000  per  day. 

Much  prominence  was  given  to  educational  features  at  the  show.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  gave  special  attention  to  its  extension  work  among 
boys  and  girls,  with  several  thousand  exhibits  of  their  work  and  many  demon- 
strations by  boys  and  girls  illustrating  methods  in  canning,  bread  making, 
dairying,  selection  of  seed  com  and  potatoes,  gardening,  treatment  of  plant 
diseases,  etc    A  working  dairy  was  also  in  operation  by  the  Department 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  vicinity  cooperated  in  an  eductional  and 
agricultural  display,  each  college  concentrating  its  efforts  mainly  on  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  work.  Thus  Connecticut  displayed  a  collection  of  forage 
crops,  grasses,  and  root  crops;  Vermont  depicted  work  in  animal  breeding; 
New  Hampshire,  farm  management  and  accounts;  Cornell,  methods  of  teaching 
dairying ;  and  Massachusetts,  dairy  manufactures  and  the  care  and  handling  of 
milk  in  the  home. 

The  intercollegiate  stock  Judging  contest  was  participated  in  by  etght-ewi 
institutions,  many  being  represented  for  the  first  time.  The  highest  rating 
for  all  breeds  was  attained  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  with  New  Hamp- 
shire first  on  Ayrshires,  Kansas  on  Guernseys,  Massachusetts  on  Jers^s,  and 
Nebraska  on  Holstein-Friesians. 

There  was  also  an  intercollegiate  butter-Judging  contest,  arranged  for  the 
first  time.  In  this  contest,  nine  institutions  were  represented,  first  place  being 
awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  College. 

Meetings  of  a  large  number  of  breed  associations  and  other  organizations  in- 
terested in  dairying  were  held  during  the  show,  that  of  the  Official  Dairy  In- 
structors Association  being  noted  below. 

Ofleial  Dairy  Xnttmctors'  Assooiation.— This  association  met  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  October  16-17,  in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  presidential  address  was  given  by  W.  A.  Stocking,  jr.,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Prof.  Stocking  emphasized,  among  other  things,  the  need  of  higher  stand- 
ards and  better  preparation  for  men  engaged  in  dairy  work.  Somewhat  similar 
views  were  subsequently  expressed  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  association  by 
Dean  C.  E.  Marshall  of  the  Qraduate  School  of  the  Massachusetts  College,  who 
urged  that  students  be  more  broadly  educated  before  being  trained  as  special- 

iStB. 

H.  E.  Rabild,  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  DQ;Mirtment  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  conmiittee  on  methods  of  conducting  student  dairy  cattle  Judging  contests, 
gave  a  review  of  these  contests  showing  the  post  graduate  work  and  subsequent 
occupation  of  the  successful  contestants.  The  association  voted  to  allow 
students  who  have  participated  in  not  more  than  one  interstate  Judging  con- 
test to  be  eligible  for  the  students'  national  contest,  and  to  eliminate  secondary 
schools  from  the  contests  except  that,  where  there  is  no  representation  from  the 
agricultural  college  of  a  State,  students  with  certain  qualifications  from  sec- 
ondary schools  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  college  may  be  admitted. 
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In  a  report  as  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  students*  dairy  prodncts  judg- 
ing contests,  W.  P.  Lockwood  of  the  Massachusetts  Ck>llege  stated  that  nine 
colleges  and  nniyersities  sent  butter-Judging  teams  to  the  first  contest,  beld 
in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Show.  After  a  debate  as  to  whether  milk  and 
cheese  should  be  included  in  these  contests,  the  committee  was  empowered 
to  Include  as  many  products  in  next  year*s  contest  as  it  deemed  wise. 

A  statistical  review  of  milk  and  cream  regulations  was  given  by  L  O.  Weld, 
of  Washington,  D.  O.  The  committee  on  legal  limits  for  fat  in  ice  cream  was 
Instructed  to  continue  the  work  along  the  same  lines.  The  committee  oa  cream 
grading,  to  which  one  member  was  added  from  the  Dairy  Division,  was  di- 
rected to  work  out  definitions  for  two  or  three  grades  of  cream. 

H.  O.  Troy  of  Omell  University  gave  a  report  for  the  committee  on  oflScial 
methods  of  testing  butter  for  fat,  in  which  he  described  two  proposed  modified 
Babcock  methods  and  gave  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  comparison 
with  those  obtained  by  the  official  chemical  method.  This  r^wrt  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  study. 

H.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell  University,  for  the  committee  on  relations  to  breed 
associations,  presented  a  report  on  official  cow  testing.  Subsequently  mem- 
bers of  the  association  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  this  report  with 
officials  of  the  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian,  and  Jersey  breed  asso- 
ciations. After  discussion  the  association  voted  (1)  that  the  title  of  the  person 
in  charge  of  official  cow  testing  in  each  State  be  the  superintendent  of  oflScial 
testing;  (2)  that  the  rules  adopted  by  this  association  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  distributed  to  dairy  testers;  (3)  that  the  different  breed  asso- 
ciations be  asked  to  recognize  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association  in 
reference  to  official  testing  and  to  include  them  in  their  rules  and  regulations; 
(4)  that  the  records  of  cow-testing  associations  be  authenticated  only  when 
the  official  in  charge  of  testing  in  the  association  is  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  superintendent  of  official  testing,  and  that  this  authentication  of  records 
shall  be  discontinued  as  promptly  as  some  more  satisfactory  method  shall  be 
found;  and  (5)  that  the  different  breed  associations  be  asked  to  recognise 
only  one  superintendent  of  official  testing  in  each  State. 

C.  Larsen,  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  committee  on  feeding  standards  for 
milk  production,  discussed  the  different  standards,  the  methods  used  by  experi- 
ment stations  and  farmers  for  comparing  the  value  of  different  feeding  stni&s, 
and  the  use  of  the  feed  ntiit  system.  The  committee  recommended  that  no 
system  be  adopted  by  the  association  until  present  investigations  on  nutrition 
by  the  different  stations  are  completed. 

The  executive  committee  was  empowered  to  appoint  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  members  of  a  Joint  committee  from  this  association,  the  Inter- 
national Milk  Inspectors'  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Milk  Dealers  on 
the  matter  of  uniformity  of  inspection  regulations  by  federal,  state,  and  muni- 
cipal authorities.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  revive  the  committee  of  the 
International  Dairy  Federation  originally  appointed  by  Major  Alvord  about 
1895  with  a  view  to  creating  a  sentiment  for  getting  the  International  Dairy 
Congress  to  meet  in  the  United  States.  The  executive  committee  was  em- 
powered to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  an  official  Journal. 
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Catalysis  and  Its  Industrial  applications,  E.  Joblino  (London:  J.  d  A. 
OhurchiU,  1916,  pp.  VIII+IHO,  fig$.  JTS).— The  subject  matter  of  this  yolume 
appeared  originally  in  the  Chemical  World  in  1912.  The  topics  discussed  are 
catalysis  in  general ;  sulphuric  add  manufacture ;  industrial  chlorin,  salt  cake, 
aad  sulphur  recovery ;  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen ;  surface  action ;  hydro- 
genation;  defaydrogenation  and  oxidation;  and  dehydration,  hydrolysis,  etc. 

ILjdrogeD.  electrode  potentials  of  phthalate,  phosphate,  and  borate  buffer 
mixtures^  W.  M.  Clabk  and  H.  A.  Lubb  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  tS  (1916),  No.  S, 
pp.  479-^10,  flgi.  t). — The  authors  have  studied  the  hydrogen  electrode  poten- 
tials of  the  following  mixtures  at  20"*  C:  Acid  potassium  phthalate — ^hydro- 
chloric acid;  acid  potassium  phthalate — sodium  hydroxld;  acid  potassium 
phosphate — sodium  hydroxld ;  boric  add+potassium  chlorld — sodium  hydroxid ; 
boric  acid— -sodium  hydroxld ;  and  potassium  dilorld  at  25* — ^hydrochloric  add. 
The  concentration  of  the  first  component  was  in  all  cases  maintained  at 
6A00-molar  strength. 

It  is  suggested  that  *'a  temperature  correction  should  be  included  in  the 
barometric  correction  of  hydrogen  electrode  potentials.  The  application  of 
this,  together  with  a  consideration  of  several  theoretical  and  experimental 
difficulties,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  biochemical  work  the  tenth-normal 
KGl-calomel  electrode  should  be  given  the  provisional  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
value  0.8886  between  18  and  80°  when  referred  to  the  potential  of  the  '  normal 
hydrogen  electrode.'  By  applying  the  full  barometric  correction  and  the  above 
value  of  the  tenth-normal  calomel  electrode  the  Pf  values  of  the  various  mix- 
tures were  calculated,  and  the  compositions  given  which  furnish  mixtures 
differing  by  intervals  of  0.2Pir  for  use  as  comparison  solutions  in  the  colori- 
metric  determination  of  hydrogen  ion  concentrations." 

The  system  of  "buffer"  mixtures  described  has  been  shown  to  be  simpler 
to  prepare  and  easier  to  standardize  than  those  now  in  common  use.  "Add 
potassium  phthalate  solutions  possess  properties  which  make  them  comparable 
with  or  better  than  '  standard  acetate '  and  similar  solutions  for  standardizing 
hydrogen  electrode  systems." 

A  new  ^'hot-air''  Teohi  burner,  P.  Vebbebk  {Chem^  Ztg.,  S9  {1915),  No. 

148-149,  p.  948,  fig$.  5). — ^A  new  laboratory  burner  in  which  the  admitted  air  is 

heated  before  it  is  allowed  to  mix  with  the  gas  and  in  which  the  width  of  the 

flame  can  be  easily  controlled  by  a  simple  arrangement  is  described  in  detalL 

*  An  economy  in  both  heat  and  gas  is  claimed  for  the  improved  burner. 
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Thtt  action  of  nitric  add  on  alnminnm,  B.  Sklxomah  and  P.  Wnxxaia 
(Jour.  8oc.  Chem,  Indu$.,  SS  (191$),  No,  It,  |»p.  eSS-eit,  fg$.  5).— From  a 
of  the  action  of  nitric  add  <m  alnmlnom  the  most  important  condition 
to  altect  tlie  rate  of  diasolution  of  the  metal  was  the  temperature  of  the  add. 
An  Increase  of  10*  G.  over  a  considerable  range  of  temperatuze  was  foond 
Boffldent  to  increase  the  rate  of  dissolution  100  per  cent 

Next  to  temperature  the  concentration  played  the  most  prominent  part  in 
determining  the  rate  of  solution.  Mixtures  containing  between  20  and  40  per 
cent  by  YiAwaae  of  nitric  add  (spedflc  graylty  1.42)  were  found  to  be  tiie 
active,  Willie  some  samples  containing  as  hii^  as  Oi.7  per  cent  nitric  add 
found  to  be  almost  without  effect  on  the  metaL  A  sample  of  aluminum  snt- 
pended  in  such  add  for  71  days  lost  only  0.0004  gm.,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
dissolution  of  0.015  mg.  per  100  sq.  cm.  per  24  hours. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  earlier  investigators,  the  presence  of  0l06  per 
cent  chlorin  in  the  add  was  found  not  te  aflM:  the  rate  of  solution.  l%e  same 
condition  was  found  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  iodln  up  to  concentrations  of  OjOI 
per  cent  Traces  of  sulphuric  add  and  the  presence  of  the  lower  oxlds  of 
nitrogen,  however,  increased  the  rate  of  solution  markedly.  The  action  ot  the 
add  on  the  metal  could  be  considerably  reduced  by  fredng  it  from  such  oxidL 

The  effect  of  the  physical  state  of  the  metal  was  considerable,  the  amOTphooi 
form  being  attacked  much  more  readily  than  the  crystalline.  The  compoaltlMi 
of  the  metal  was  found  to  be  of  lesser  Importance,  the  pure  metal,  however, 
bdng  generally  found  to  be  the  most  resistant  to  the  attack  of  the  add.  No 
local  action  or  **  pitting  **  was  observed. 

The  apparatus  and  experimental  methods  used  in  the  study  are  described  is 
detail. 

Sanitary  studies  of  baking  powders  (Biochem.  Bid.,  5  {191$),  No.  BO-tl,  fp. 
168-B02). — ^The  following  studies  on  suitable  analytical  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  smaU  amounts  of  aluminum  are  reported. 

II.  A  comparUon  of  the  method  ftropoaed  by  the  AtsodatUm  of  Oglcial  Agri- 
cultural Cfiemista  aa  modified  by  Bteel  with  that  described  by  Schmidt  ami 
Hoagland  for  the  determination  of  ai/umirvum  in  organic  material,  P.  B.  Howe 
(pp.  158-164). — ^Prom  experimental  data  reported  it  la  concluded  that,  when 
compared  to  the  results  obtained  with  the  procedure  recommended  by  Schmidt 
and  Hoagland,^  for  small  amounts  of  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  iron  and 
phosphates  the  method  proposed  by  the  Association  of  Offidal  Agricultural 
Chemists  as  modified  by  Steel  in  an  artide  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p. 
573)  yields  values  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  case  of  pure  aluminum 
salts,  but  slightly  lower  when  applied  to  blood  to  which  aluminum  su^^hate 
has  been  added. 

IIL  A  atudy  of  the  methodi  for  the  ijuantitative  determination  of  aluminum 
in  blood,  L.  J.  Curtman  and  P.  Gross  (pp.  165-172).— The  authors  have  found 
the  method  of  Steel  to  be  unreliable,  due  to  the  instability  of  ferric  phoqphate. 
For  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  the  metal  in  the  presence  of  large 
amounts  of  iron  the  method  is  unsatisfadory.  The  procedure  of  Schmidt  and 
Hoagland  yielded  accurate  results  both  in  pure  solution  of  aluminum  salts  and 
in  blood. 

It  is  indicated  thi^t  the  procedure  of  Schmidt  and  Hoagland  is  superior  to 
that  of  Steel  ftom  the  standpoint  of  technique  for  the  following  reasons:  "(1) 
A  direct  gravimetric  determination  of  aluminum  is  effected.  No  volumetric 
solution  or  operations  are  required  and  the  aluminum  is  not  found  by  difference 
(thus  taking  the  sum  of  the  errors).     (2)  The  determination  is  made  on  the 

•Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  11   (1912),  No.  4,  pp.  887-S91. 
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entire  sample,  not  on  an  aliqnot  portioa  of  the  sototton  as  in  Stem's  method 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  error  in  dealing  with  small  amounts  is  thus  ma- 
terially decreased.  (3)  The  tedium  of  washing  the  precipitates  is  to  a  great 
extent  avoided  without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy." 

lY.  The  determination  of  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  iron  and  organic  mat- 
ter, M.  Steel  (pp.  173-182). — ^The  author  concludes  that  his  method  yields  ac- 
curate results  for  aluminum  when  care  is  taken  in  its  manipulation.  *'Tbe 
method  proposed  hy  the  U.  S.  Government  Committee  on  Research  and  Ana- 
lytical Methods*  is  very  similar  to  the  method  used  by  Steel.  This  method 
yields  accurate  results  for  aluminum,  both  in  aqueous  solution  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  large  amounts  of  organic  matter.  The  Schmidt  and  Hoagland  method  is 
as  accurate  as  the  other  two  methods,  aiKl  has  the  advantage  ...  of  involving 
fewer  manipulations." 

Y.  Hie  determniation  of  aluminum  in  hiologicml  material:  A  oomparieon  of 
the  method  of  Steel  (modified  hy  Kahn)  toith  the  method  of  Schmidt  and  Hooff- 
tand,  C.  A.  Smith  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (pp.  183-188).— The  method  of  Schmidt  and 
Hoagland  was  found  by  the  authors  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  method  of 
Steel  as  modified  by  Kahn  in  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  268)  for  the 
determination  of  aluminum  in  blood  and  in  gastric  juice  to  which  known 
amounts  of  aluminum  had  been  added.  In  determining  the  metal  in  gastric 
Jtdce  by  the  Schmidt  and  Hoagland  procedure  it  is  indicated  that  the  material 
should  be  ashed  before  the  determination  is  mada 

YI.  Comment  on  the  data  in  the  preceding  papers  (II-V)  on  the  best  avaU- 
able  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  aXuminum  in  biological  mate- 
rials, W.  J.  Gies  (pp.  189-194). — From  a  critical  examination  of  the  data  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  articles  the  author  concludes  that  "  the  Schmidt-Hoag- 
land  method  is  somewhat  more  accurate  and  serviceable  than  the  Steel  method 
for  the  estimation  of  aluminum  in  biological  materials,  and  that  the  Steel 
method  gives  low  results."  Further  comments  on  the  work  (reported  in  the 
previous  papers)  by  the  various  authors  are  included. 

YII.  A  direct  test  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  Schmidt-Hoagland  method 
for  the  quantitative  determination  of  aluminum,  A.  K.  Balls  (pp.  195-202). — 
Experimental  data  submitted  show  that  "  the  Schmidt-Hoagland  method  for  the 
determination  of  aluminum  gave  results  which  involved  a  loss  of  as  much  as  7 
per  cent  of  the  available  aluminum,  but  which  was  usually  about  4  per  cent. 
The  losses  appear  to  have  been  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  formation  of  AUOs  from 
A1P0«,  in  the  precipitate  of  the  latter  during  Ignition,  but  also  partly  to  the 
solubility  of  AIPO4  In  the  reagents  and  washings.  The  material,  as  finally 
weighed,  is  not  wholly  normal  orthophosphate  of  aluminum,  but  contains  less 
phosphoric  anhydrid  than  does  the  same  weight  of  orthophosphate.  The  indi- 
cated error  might  invalidate  the  method  for  accurate  determinations  of  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  aluminum.  For  comparatively  small  quantities,  how- 
ever, the  error  appears  to  be  negligible." 

See  also  the  first  paper  of  this  series  by  Glee,  noted  on  page  860. 

The  determination  of  bromin  and  iodin  in  the  presence  of  chlorids,  L.  W. 
Winkles  {Ztschr,  Angew.  Chem,,  28  {1915),  AufsatzteU,  Nos.  96,  pp.  477-480, 
figs,  ft;  98,  pp.  49^-496,  fig*  1). — It  Is  shown  that  by  the  use  of  potassium  per- 
manganate bromin  can  be  accurately  determined  in  the  presence  of  chlorids. 
The  procedure  for  the  determination  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  bromin 
present  For  the  accurate  determination  of  very  small  amounts  of  bromin  the 
free  bromin  extracted  with  carbon  tetrachlorid  is  titrated  with  arsenious  acid, 
using  an  aqueous  iodin  solution  as  indicator. 

•Joor   Tndiit.  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  7  (1915),  No.  6,  p.  44e. 
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Th8  ezpcrlnwflit&l  piucfidiiFai  md  dstft  oMstB6d  uv  dMcrflwd  In  dctelL 
▲  new  method  for  tlie  volmnetxic  determfaattfln  of  thiomlpliat*  in  Ite 
preeenee  of  snlpliid  and  notes  on  tbe  detennlnAtlon  of  tfaiowilphat^  la  I3w 
preseace  of  snlphitey  Usolphite,  and  mj^fthid,  A.  Sard^  {Ohem^  Ztp^  J9 
{1915),  No.  148-149,  pp.  945-947).— Three  arttdee  are  presented. 

I.  Thio9ulphaie  in  the  presence  of  SfOphid  (p.  946).— A  new  procedure  bnsed 
OB  the  f<^owin|f  equations,  and  whk^  depends  on  titrating  the  hydrocbkirie 
acid  formed,  is  described  in  detail: 

8HgCU+2Na.S=4Naa+  (2HgSJagCl,) . 
2NaAOk+3Hg01.+2H.O=2Na.SO«+4Ha+  (2HgS.Hga>) . 

The  total  thiosolphate-l-solphld  content  is  determined  in  an  allqaot  ^ 
titration  with  iodln.  A  second  aliqnot  is  treated  with  an  exoen  of  mercoric 
chlorid  and  well  shaken  nntil  the  dark  precipitate  becomes  pore  whiter  An- 
moninm  chlorid  is  then  added  and  the  add  formed  titrated  with  tenflMMnnal 
sodium  hydroxid  and  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator. 

n.  ThiosulpJuUe  in  the  presence  of  sulphite  (pp.  946,  946). — ^Barller  methods 
are  briefly  reviewed  and  criticized.  The  author  obtained  satisfactory  resotts 
with  the  procedure  of  Bodnftr  (E.  S.  R.,  81.  p.  15),  but  indicates  that  it 
requires  too  much  time  for  routine  work.  The  determination  of  total  soli^te-h 
thiosulphate  by  titration  with  iodin  in  an  aUquot  and  the  titration  of  tbe 
hydrochloric  add  formed  after  treatment  witii  mercuric  dilorid  in  another 
aUquot  is  recommended  as  an  accurate  and  rapid  procedure. 

m.  Thiosulphate  in  the  presence  of  suiphid  and  sulphite  (pp.  940,  947).— 
Previous  work  is  briefly  reviewed  and  the  following  procedure  outlined : 

From  10  to  20  cc.  of  the  sample  fw  analysis  is  poured  into  a  measured 
volume  of  tenth-normal  iodin  which  has  previously  been  addifled  with  from 
6  to  10  cc.  of  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  add,  the  excess  iodln  is  titrated  with 
tenth-normal  thiosulphate,  and  the  total  sulphld+sulphlte+tliiosulpliate  (a) 
thus  determined.  In  the  same  solution  the  iodln  used  by  the  sulphite  is  deter- 
mined by  titrating  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  with  standard  alkali  (b), 
using  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  hydro- 
ddoric  add  previously  added.  Another  portion  of  the  sample  is  poured  into 
an  excess  of  mercuric  chlorid,  thoroughly  shaken  until  the  dark  precipitate  first 
formed  becomes  pure  white,  ammonium  chlorid  added,  and  the  hydrodiloric 
add  formed  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxid,  using  methyl  orange. 
The  reactions  taking  place  are  those  noted  above  for  the  sulphld  and  thiosul- 
phate and  the  following  for  the  sulphite: 

Na.SO.+HgCJU=KaCl+CJlHg.SOJ^a. 

In  the  thiosulphate  reaction  two  molecular  equivalents  of  hydrodiloric  add 
are  liberated  by  one  molecular  equivalent  of  thiosulphate,  so  that  twice  tlie 
volume  of  alkali  (c)  will  be  necessary  for  neutralizstion,  as  iodln  was  used  la 
Ihe  first  titration  for  thiosulphate.   The  various  components  are  calculated  fhxn 

data  as  follows:  Iodin  used  for  thlosulphate=-| ;  for  sulphite,  5;  and  fbr  sul- 
phld, <i-(b+-|).  It  Is  indicated  that  a  determination  can  be  made  in  10  min- 
utes and  that  the  method  is  applicable  in  the  presence  of  carbonate.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  further  titration  with  standard  add  and  methyl  orange  Is 
necessary.  Comparative  experimental  data  demonstrating  the  accuracy  of  tbe 
method  are  submitted. 
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Detflnnliiation  of  ihrn  hardTitw  of  naturml  watora,  and  tho  um  of  methyl 
rod  as  an  indicator,  S.  A.  Kay  and  Susan  H.  Nswlands  (Jtmr,  800.  Ohem, 
In4uM.,  85  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  4f5-if 7). —Modified  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  both  temporary  and  permanent  hardness  in  water  are  described  in 
detail.  It  is  indicated  that  the  proposed  methods  are  more  accurate  than  those 
now  in  common  use. 

Determination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  natural  waters,  S.  A.  Kat 
and  Susan  H.  Newlands  {Jour.  600.  Ohem.  IndU9.,  S6  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  4^7- 
.f^). — On  the  basis  of  certain  preliminary  experiments  the  authors  have  de- 
vised a  method  for  the  determination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  by  (1)  de- 
termining the  total  hardness  of  the  water,  and  (2)  determining  the  hardness 
due  to  calcium  salts  by  eraporatlng  the  water  with  ammonium  carbonate  and 
extracting  the  residue  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  which  dissolves  the 
magnesium  carbonate,  but  Is  practically  without  action  on  the  calcium  car- 
bonate. The  amount  of  the  latter  is  then  ascertained  by  titration,  and  the  mag- 
nesium is  determined  by  difference. 

Analytical  data  obtained  from  mixtures  of  known  composition  indicate  the 
accuracy  of  the  method. 

Salicylic  acid  in  wine,  X.  Rocques  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  21  (1916),  No.  6, 
pp.  lit,  118). — ^The  author  observed  that  in  certain  natural  wines  some  inter- 
fering substance  which  masked  the  color  of  the  delicate  ferric  chlorld  test  for 
salicylic  add  was  present    This  was  later  found  to  be  tannin. 

To  obviate  this  possible  source  of  error  the  following  procedure  is  described: 
To  20  cc.  of  wine  in  a  250-cc.  flask  0.5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and,  after  thorougtily 
mixing,  15  cc  benzln  are  added.  The  flask  is  then  stoppered  and  without  agita- 
tion let  stand  until  the  next  day.  The  salicylic  acid  is  thus  extracted  by  the 
solvent  and,  on  separating  the  benzin  layer  in  a  separatory  funnel,  can  be 
easily  detected  by  the  ferric  chlorld  test  This  procedure  will  detect  as  small  an 
amount  sa  4  mg.  of  salicylic  acid  per  liter  of  wine  very  clearly. 

The  direct  determination  of  sucrose  in  the  presence  of  redudnir  sugars, 
11  A.  ScHNELLKB  (LouiHona  8ta$.  Bui.  156  (1916),  pp.  !£).— Bxperiments  are 
described  from  which  the  conclusions  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  816) 
are  drawn. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  colorimetric  and  gravimetrio 
determinations  of  cholesterol,  J.  H.  Muslleb  (Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  $5  (1916), 
No.  S,  pp.  549^60). — ^From  a  critical  study  of  the  two  procedures  for  the  deter- 
mination of  cholesterol  it  Is  concluded  that  either  method  is  accurate  when  ap- 
plied to  solutions  of  pure  cholesterol.  The  ether  extraction  with  dried  blood, 
even  when  prolonged,  was  shown  not  to  be  complete.  Hot  alcohol  or  alcohol  and 
ether  must  be  used.  "  Golorlmetric  analyses  of  blood  give  results  too  high  for 
true  cholesterol,  because  they  include  other  ether-  and  chloroform-soluble  sub- 
stances, wheress  dlgitonln  determinations  are  more  nearly  correct.'* 

▲  rapid  method  for  the  separation  of  butter  fat  ftom  nonf atty  material, 
8.  KoBPlczT  (Zi$ehr.  Vntenuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenu$9mtL,  no  (1915),  No.  1,  p.  24). — 
The  usual  method  for  preparing  pure  butter  fat  was  found  by  the  author  to 
consume  too  much  time  and  to  be  subject  to  certain  sources  of  contamination. 
For  the  rapid  pr^wration  of  pure  butter  fat  the  following  procedure  Is  recom- 
mended: 

Forty  gm.  of  butter  and  10  gm.  of  pure,  flnely  powdered  calcined  gypsum  are 
thoroughly  mixed  in  a  porcelain  dish.  This  homogeneous  mass  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  10  minutes  and  is  then  placed  in  a  drying  oven  where  it  is  allowed  to 
melt  slowly,  after  which  it  is  rapidly  flltered  through  a  dry  fllter.    It  is  indi- 
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cated  tbat  by  this  procedure  from  20  to  22  goL  of  pore  butter  fat  can  be  pre- 
pared in  an  bour. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravltiea  of  fixed  oils  in  tiie  Tropies, 
O.  H.  Wbight  {Jour.  Soc,  Chem.  Indu9.,  S5  {1916),  No,  8,  pp.  JtS7,  |58).— Doe  to 
the  fiict  that  the  dew-point  of  the  air  U  usually  about  15.5**  G.  (59.9"  P.).  tt 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  at  this  temperature  in 
the  Tropics,  since  moisture  condenses  on  the  outside  of  the  apparatus  used. 
A  Westphal  balance  can  be  used  if  the  oil  is  cooled  to  15.5*,  but  the  procedure 
is  not  convenient  on  account  of  moisture  condensation  on  the  surface  of  the 
oil  and  the  platinum  wire  attached  to  the  plummet  A  convenient  and  rapid 
method  in  which  the  specific  gravity  is  determined  at  the  temporatore  <f 
the  air  and  then  calculated  for  specific  gravity  at  15.5*  is  outlined  In  detail 
and  the  calculations  for  the  same  explained. 

Peanut  oil,  H.  G.  Thompson  and  H.  S.  Bahjit  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert 
Bvl,  151  {1916),  pp.  i6).-^TIiis  Is  intended  primarily  for  those  interested  In  the 
manufacture  of  peanut  oil  or  the  growing  of  peanuts.  It  contains  information 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  in  Bnrope  and  in  tills  country,  with 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  peanuts,  the  machinery  used  in  peannt-ofi 
manufacture,  the  by-products  of  the  industry,  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  problems,  such  as  yield,  cost  of  production,  and  returns.  Analyses  siiov- 
ing  the  oil  content  of  12  samples  of  Spanish  and  19  of  Virginia  varieties  of 
peanuts,  all  grown  in  this  country,  and  proximate  analyses  of  the  shelled  nuts 
and  shells  of  five  varieties  grown  at  Florence,  S.  G.,  are  included. 

Analyses  of  two  oil  fruits  and  seeds  from  tropical  Africa,  H.  WAomm,  and 
J.  B.  Laicpabt  {Ztschr.  Untertuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuinntl.,  SO  {1915)  ^  N<l  S,  pp. 
$21-226,  flgi.  2).— The  fruit  of  the  plant  Coula  edylU  is  uniformly  round  and 
covered  with  an  integument  5  cm.  thick.  The  seeds  themselves  are  white, 
with  a  very  thin  and  brittle  brown  integument  The  average  weight  of  100 
nuts  WAS  found  to  be  1.403  kg.  The  sound  seeds  showed  12.01  per  cent  of 
protein,  80.48  pa*  cent  of  fat,  and  48.9  per  cent  of  nitrogen-firee  extract. 

The  fat  obtained  was  a  brown  liquid  at  room  temperature  and  possessed  no 
characteristic  odor  or  taste.  On  analysis  the  following  constants  were  ob- 
tained: Specific  gravity  (25*  C.),  0.9116;  index  of  refraction  (40*).  5L2; 
acid  value,  18.41;  acid  degree,  32.87;  saponification  value,  189.7;  iodin  value 
(Hflbl),  83.36;  Reichert-Meissl  value,  0.36;  and  Polenske  value,  0.22.  Ww 
the  total  fatty  acids  the  following  values  were  obtained :  Neutralizati<Mi  value; 
197.5 ;  average  molecular  weight,  284 ;  Iodin  value,  87.09 ;  and  refractive  Index. 
89.4.  The  phytosterol  content  was  also  determined  according  to  the  digitonln 
procedure  and  found  to  be  0.1623  per  cent  The  melting  point  of  the  acetate 
was  from  128  to  129**  and  the  solidifying  point,  122.5*".  On  saponification  a  pan 
alcohol  of  melting  point  135*  was  obtained. 

The  fruit  of  Linumia  toameckei  on  analysis  showed  moisture,  7.26  per  cent; 
protein,  16.26;  fat,  38.5;  fiber,  6.75;  nitrogen-free  extract,  25.72;  and  ash, 
5.51  (0.85  pa*  cent  P^).  The  following  physical  and  chemical  constants  of 
the  oil  were  established :  Refractive  index,  47.7 ;  melting  point,  82.4* ;  solidify- 
ing point,  from  21.5  to  21* ;  acid  value,  4.13 ;  acid  index,  7.34 ;  saponification 
value,  188.8;  iodin  value,  75.2;  Reichert-Meissl  value,  0.55;  and  Polenske 
value,  0.55. 

For  the  total  fatty  acids  the  following  constants  were  obtained :  Refractive 
index,  38.3 ;  melting  point,  44.3* ;  solidifying  point,  38.5* ;  neutralisation  value, 
199.7;  average  molecular  weight,  280.9;  and  iodin  value,  80.47.  The  free  and 
fatty  adds  were  found  to  consist  largely  of  palmitic  acid.    The  phytoatettrf 
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obtained  by  dlgltonin  precipitation  after  three  crystallizations  showed  a  melt- 
ing point  of  from  123.5  to  124'',  the  acetate  melting  at  flrom  188  to  188.5*. 

The  chemistry  of  the  volatile  oil  of  ▲ehlllea  millef olinm,  B.  B.  Milubb 
{Bvl.  UfUv.  WU.,  No,  786  (1916),  pp.  59).— In  the  investigation  the  author  has 
obtained  a  bine  oil  from  the  leaves  and  flower  heads  of  A.  miUefolium,  Most 
of  the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flower  heads,  but  very  small  amounts  may  be 
gotten  from  young  plants.  Drying  the  plant  material  produced  no  change  in 
either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  oil.  The  oil  was  shown  to  contain  ^a-pinene, 
d-a-plnene,  Mimonene,  I-bomeol,  bornyl  acetate  and  other  esters  of  bomeol, 
1-camphor,  cineol,  salicylic  acid,  aldehydes,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric 
add  (?),  Iso-valeric  add,  at  least  one  nonvolatile  add  or  lactone,  and  a  blue 
oonstituent  of  high  boiling  point 

Kote  on  the  economic  uses  of  rosha  grass  (Cymbopogon  martini),  B.  B. 
PEAB80N  {Indian  Forest  Rec.,  6  (1916),  No,  7,  pp.  50,  pis,  5).— This  publication 
Is  divided  into  the  following  sections:  Description,  distribution,  and  mode  of 
growth  of  rosha  grass ;  method  of  distillation,  yield,  and  analyses  of  oil ;  uses ; 
production;  export  trade;  sales  of  the  grass  and  oil;  and  condusions  arrived 
at  and  proposals  made  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rosha-oil  industry.  A 
Note  on  the  Oonstants  of  Indian  Geranium  Oil  (Motia),  by  Puran  Singh 
(pp.  4&^60)  is  appended. 

Saw  palmetto:  A  phytochemical  study  of  the  fruit  of  Sabal  serrulata,  G.  A. 
Maun  (Bui.  VMv.  WU.,  No,  767  {1915),  pp.  60,  pi.  i).— This  buUetin  reports  the 
results  of  a  thorough  study  of  saw  palmetto.  The  subject  matter  is  considered 
under  the  heads  of  synonomy,  natural  history,  the  material,  the  chemistry  of 
saw  palmetto,  moisture,  inorganic  constituents  and  ash,  the  so-called  volatile 
oil,  fatty  oil,  enzyms,  carbohydrates,  glucosid,  alkaloid,  and  condusions.  A 
bibliography  is  also  appended. 

Muscadine  grape  sirup,  O.  Dkabino  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmer^  Bui,  758 
(1916),  pp.  11,  figs.  6).— This  describes  in  detail  the  preparation  of  a  sirup  from 
Muscadine  grapes  which  is  considered  as  good  as  or  better  than  other  sirups 
usually  found  on  the  table. 

The  process  requires  only  simple  and  inexpensive  equipment  whidi  is  readily 
available.  The  method  consists  essentially  of  harvesting  the  fruit  and  ex- 
tracting the  juice,  boiling  with  calcium  carbonate  to  reduce  the  acidity,  clarify- 
ing the  juice  by  allowing  the  precipitated  acids  to  settle,  boiling  down  the 
Juice  to  a  sirup  of  the  desired  thickness,  usually  to  about  one-ninth  of  the 
volume  of  the  original  darified  juice  used,  and  canning  or  bottling  the  sirup. 
The  varieties  of  grapes  having  the  highest  natural  sugar  and  lowest  acid  con- 
tent are  recommended  as  making  the  most  delicious  and  highest  quality 
sirup,  and  also  as  giving  the  greatest  yield.  It  is  indicated  that  these  varieties 
yield  over  8  gaL  of  fresh  juice  per  bushel  of  grapes  and,  on  condensing,  ap- 
proximately 1|  qt.  of  sirup. 

Canning  without  sugar,  J.  S.  Caldwkll  {Washington  Bta,  Popular  Bill.  105 
{1916),  pp.  4)— This  bulletin  briefly  describes  the  cold-pack  method  and  the 
open-kettle  method,  and  gives  some  notes  on  canning  with  the  use  of  sugar  and 
canning  in  tin. 

The  technology  of  sugar,  J.  Q.  MIntosh  {London:  Scott,  Greenwood  d  Son, 
1916,  5.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XV +526,  figs.  2^).— This  is  the  third  edition  of 
the  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  088).  It  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections:  Beet  sugar;  cane  sugar;  sugar  reflning;  and  the  chemistry  of 
sugars  and  analysis  of  commerdal  sugars  and  of  merchandise,  etc.,  containing 
sugars. 
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Weather  forecasting  in  the  tXnited  States  (U.  S.  Dept,  A4fr^  Weaiher  Bwr. 
Doc  58S  {1916),  pp.  S70,  pl#.  41,  fig$,  4^).— This  is  a  handbook:  or  inanqa]  de- 
designed  especially  for  "  the  officials  of  the  Weatlier  Bnrean  for  their  gnidancr 
in  qnalif^iiig  themselyes  in  the  art  of  forecasting.'*  It  is  the  Joint  w<»'k  of  a 
board  consisting  of  A.  J.  Henry  (chairman),  B.  H.  Bowie,  H.  J.  Oox,  and  H.  C 
Frankenfield,  an[K)inted  for  the  purpose,  bnt  embodies  contribQti<His  fron 
▼arioQS  Weather  Bureau  officials  especially  experi^iced  in  actual  forecasting. 
The  Tarious  chapters  and  contributors  are  as  follows:  Introductory  Note— 
General  Principles  and  Theories  of  Atmospheric  Motions,  by  G.  F.  Marrin; 
General  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Weather  Fore- 
casting— ^Preliminary  Statement,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  Auxiliary  Pressore-diaage 
Charts,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  Lows  and  Hlglis~-<jleneral  Considerati<»is,  by  A.  J. 
Henry;  Cold  Waves,  by  H.  J.  Coz  et  al. ;  Frost  Warnings,  by  H.  J.  Coz  et  aL; 
Forecasting  High  Winds,  by  B.  H.  Bowie  et  al.;  Heavy  Snow,  Sleet,  and  lee 
Storms,  Fog,  by  H.  C.  Frankenfield,  and  Thunderstorms,  by  A.  J.  Etenry 
Weather  and  Temperature  Forecasts,  Washington  District,  by  A.  J.  H&aj 
Forecasting  the  Weather  and  Temperature,  Chicago  District,  by  H.  J.  Coz 
Forecasting  Weather  and  Temperature,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  Portland  (Ores.), 
and  San  Francisco  Districts,  by  I.  M.  Cline,  F.  H.  Brandenburg,  B.  A.  BealSk 
and  G.  H.  Willson,  respectively ;  and  Long  Range  Weather  Forecasts,  by  EL  H. 
Bowie. 

As  regards  the  book  as  a  whole  the  chairman  of  the  board  says :  '*  The  book 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  those,  if  there  be  such,  who  have  formed  tbe  ez- 
pectatlon  that  it  will  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  forecasting  problem.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  only  road  to  successful  forecasting 
lies  in  the  patient  and  consistent  study  of  tilie  daily  weather  maps.  Wherein 
the  book  will  be  helpful,  however,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  ezpoienee 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  will  find  its 
useful  application." 

A  selection  of  books  and  papers,  in  Bngllsh,  on  weather  forecasting  by 
Bleanor  Buynltsky  is  included. 

Principles  of  study  of  the  weather,  G.  Lf^hiosiAvsKiI  (OmotMifiM  UtdiemA 
o  Pogod(^,  Petroffrad,  1916,  B.  ed.,  pp.  VII-\-41t,  pU.  4,  fig9.  187),— This  is  a 
general  treatise  on  meteorology,  consisting  of  a  revision  and  amplification  of 
a  series  of  lectures  by  the  author  at  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Forestry.  Fol- 
lowing  an  introductory  chapter  on  meterology  In  general,  thare  are  seven  chap- 
ters on  various  phases  of  the  statics  of  the  atmosphere,  four  on  the  dynamici 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  two  on  weather  and  cUmate. 

Tables  for  computing  the  time  of  moonrise  and  moonset,  H.  H.  iTrmtATx 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  580  {1916),  pp.  29).—**  These  tables  have 
been  prepared  in  response  to  repeated  demands  for  a  simple  means  of  detei^ 
mining  the  time  of  moonrise  and  moonset  at  Weather  Bureau  stations.  They 
are  adapted  ftom  more  extensive  manusf*ript  tables,  furnished  by  the  U.  S. 
Nautical  Almanac  Office,  for  computing  the  time  of  moonrise  and  moonset  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States." 

Fall  frosts  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Nat.  Weather  and  Crop  Bui.  t4  (1916),  p.  5).— 
"  The  average  date  of  the  beginning  of  corn  harvest  in  the  extreme  mMtbem 
section  of  the  United  States  is  between  September  1  and  15,  or  only  aUghUy 
earlier  than  the  average  date  of  the  first  killing  trosc  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  so-called  corn  States  the  average  date  of  the  first  fall  frost  is  between 
September  25  and  October  1,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  this  r^on  about 
October  20.    A  killing  frost  has  been  recorded  in  most  of  the  central  and 
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northern  parts  of  the  country  from  15  to  80  days  earlier  than  the  average  date, 
but  a  thoroogh  study  of  all  the  available  data  shows  that  the  probability  of 
a  killing  frost  occurring  earlier  than  10  days  before  the  average  date  is  only 
about  one  in  ten. 

"  In  the  northern  part  of  the  cotton  region  the  average  date  of  the  first  fall 
frost  is  between  October  20  and  October  25,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
area  the  average  date  is  about  one  month  later.  A  killing  frost  has  occurred 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  as^early  as  October  1  and  in  the  southern  part 
as  early  as  November  10.  The  same  rule  applies,  however,  in  this  section  of 
the  country  as  in  the  Northern  States,  that  the  probability  of  a  frost  occurring 
earlier  than  10  days  before  the  average  killing  date  is  only  about  one  in  ten." 

Clixnatological  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur,  Clim^t.  Data,  3  {1916),  Nos.  7,  pp.  236,  pis.  2,  figs.  8;  8,  pp.  224, 
pl«.  2,  fig$.  4). — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed  tabular 
statements  of  cUmatological  data  for  each  State  for  July  and  August,  1916. 
respectively. 

[The  climate  of  Pavlovsk],  A.  V.  ShipghhtskS  (A.  SHiPCHmsKi)  (Zap. 
Belsk,  Khoz.  Inst.  Imp.  Petra  I  {Mem.  Inst.  Agron.  Emp.  Pierre  I),  1  (1916), 
pp.  52-69). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  ten  years'  observations  (1807-1904  and  1911- 
1918).  The  average  annual  temperature  was  ^Jd"  0.  (44.4**  F.) ;  the  precipita- 
tion, 500.3  mm.  (19.7  in.).    The  prevailing  wind  was  southeast 
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The  loess  soils  of  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  transition  region. — ttt, 
Potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid,  F.  J.  Airway  and  B.  M.  Ishak  {SoU  Soi.,  1 
U916),  No.  4,  pp.  299-316,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  third  r^^rt  of  studies  conducted 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  510). 

It  was  found  that  "the  total  potash  is  very  uniform  in  distribution  both 
from  east  to  west  and  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  foot.  While,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  slightly  lower  in  the  eastern  areas  and  in  the  higher  levels,  the  variations 
are  small  and  irregular.  The  proportion  soluble  in  hot,  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  seems  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silt  present,  it  being  lowest  in 
the  most  westerly  area,  in  which,  while  the  total  potash  is  highest,  the  propor- 
tion of  very  fine  sand  also  reaches  its  maximum. 

«*  The  total  soda  shows  somewhat  more  variation.  In  the  western  four  areas 
it  is  quite  uniformly  distributed,  both  from  area  to  area  and  from  the  surface 
downward,  amounting,  in  general,  to  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  total 
potash.  In  the  two  eastern  areas  it  is  distinctly  lower;  less  is  found  in  the 
opper  than  in  the  lower  8  ft,  and  in  general  it  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  half 
as  much  as  the  total  potash.  The  proportion  of  soda  soluble  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  lower  than  in  the  case  of  potash  and  is  quite  uniform. 

*'  The  total  phosphoric  acid  is  still  less  evenly  distributed.  In  the  first  2  ft 
it  seems  much  the  same  from  east  to  west,  while  in  the  two  eastern  areas  it  is 
higher  in  amount  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  sections.  Most  of  it  is  soluble 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  neither  location  nor  depth  seeming  to  influence  in 
the  proportion.  .  .  . 

**  Determinations  were  made  of  the  total  potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
as  well  as  of  the  portions  of  these  soluble  in  cold  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  four  separates— -clay,  silt  very  fine  sand,  and  coarser  particles— from  typical 
hnmid  and  semiarid  subsoils.  In  the  very  fine  sand  from  the  humid  subsoil 
the  amount  of  potash  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  clay,  but  dis- 
tinctly lower  than  in  the  silt  In  the  semiarid  subsoil  it  was  similar  in  the 
silt  and  very  fine  sand,  in  both  of  which  it  was  only  very  slightly  higher  than 
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in  the  sflt  from  tbe  humid  area,  but  was  somewhat  lower  in  tbe  day.  In 
both  SQbBOila  the  amount  of  soda  was  hi^iest  in  the  very  fine  sand  and 
the  lowest  in  the  clay.  The  dilute  acid  dissolved  about  four  times  as 
potash,  but  only  about  half  as  much  soda,  from  the  semiarid  as  f^tKn  the 
humid  subsoil,  but  the  soluble  portions  of  both  form  only  a  small  proportioB 
of  the  total  amounts  present  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilute  add  remoTed  fron 
both  more  than  half  the  total  phosphoric  add,  the  proporti<m  dissolved  being 
higher  in  the  semiarid  subsoil.  In  the  separates  much  more  phosphoric  add 
was  found  in  the  clay  than  in  the  silt  and  the  very  find  sand,  in  which  it  was 
alike. 

'*  The  most  noteworthy  differences  were  shown  by  treatment  with  citric  add 
solution.  The  potash  soluble  in  this  reagent  was  found  to  increase  with  the 
aridity ;  in  the  most  humid  areas  it  decreases  from  the  surface  downward,  while 
in  the  least  humid  it  increases,  notwithstanding  an  accompanying  increase  la 
the  carbonate  content  ...  In  contrast  with  this,  the  dtric  add-sohihie 
phosphoric  add  was  found  not  to  increase  with  the  aridity,  when  [considering] 
the  whole  6-ft  section;  in  the  first  2  ft  it  increases,  but  in  the  lower  4  It 
it  decreases  from  east  to  west  In  the  most  humid  areas  it  increases  rapidly 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  6  ft,  while  in  the  most  westerly  areas  it  de- 
creases. In  the  latter  the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  car* 
bonate  content,  because  when  this  is  neutralised  the  sixth  foot  yields  as  modi 
to  the  add  as  does  the  first.  The  high  content  of  dtric  acid-soluble  phoflpborlc 
add  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  6-ft  sections,  but  continues  to 
more  than  twice  this  depth.  ...  In  content  of  potash,  soda,  and  phoephoric 
add  the  soils  from  all  the  areas  resemble  the  chernozem  soils  of  Russia  and 
the  arid  soils  of  California." 

A  list  of  12  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  loess  soils  of  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  transition  region. — IV, 
Mechanical  composition  and  inorganic  constituents,  F.  J.  Ai^wat  and  C  Ol 
Host  iSoU  8ci.,  1  {1916),  No,  5,  pp.  405-4Se,  fiff$.  «).— It  was  found  that  •*the 
loess  soils  of  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  transition  region  consist  chiefly  of 
very  fine  sand  and  silt  which  together  constitute  from  77  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
soil  mass,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  clay.  From  east  to  west  the  day  de- 
creases and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  silt  and  the  very  fine  sand  nH^j^gi^ 
the  former  decreasing  and  the  latter  increasing.  The  mechanical  compositiofi 
shows  no  distinct  relation  to  the  depth  exc^t  that  the  clay  content  is  lower  in 
the  first  than  in  the  second  foot  .  .  . 

"  The  samples  were  subjected  to  both  a  complete  rock  analysis  and  to  5^ay 
digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.115  Q>eciflc  gravity.  The  carbon  dioxid, 
which  is  present  chiefiy  in  calcium  carl>onate,  shows  greater  variations  than  any 
other  constituent ;  while  low  in  the  first  2  ft.  of  all  the  areas,  the  amount  in  the 
subsoil  Increases  markedly  from  east  to  west  The  lime  varies  widely,  both 
the  total  and  the  add-soluble  portion,  being  three  times  as  high  in  the  western 
subsoils  as  in  the  eastern.  The  content  of  magnesia  shows  no  definite  rdation 
to  that  of  the  lime,  in  the  eastern  areas  it  being  as  high  but  in  the  western 
much  lower;  it  is  independent  of  the  aridity  and,  except  that  it  is  lowest  in 
the  surface  foot,  also  of  the  depth.  The  total  alumina  is  very  uniformly  dis- 
tributed but  in  all  the  areas  shows  a  minimum  in  the  surface  foot  The  acid- 
soluble  portion  is  similar  in  the  western  four  areas,  but  markedly  higher  in  the 
eastern  two ;  like  the  total  it  is  lower  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  foot.  It 
shows  no  definite  relation  to  either  the  clay  or  the  add-soluble  potash.  The 
iron,  manganese,  and  titanium  are  distinctly  higher  in  the  eastern  two  than  in 
the  other  four  areas.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  add-soluble;  like  the 
alumina  it  shows  a  minimum  in  the  surface  foot    The  whole  of  the  manganese 
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Is  acid-Boloble,  but  only  a  flnnaU  part  of  the  titanitun.  The  sUica  is  very  uni- 
formly distributed  but,  in  contrast  to  the  alumina,  is  in  each  area  slightly 
bilker  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  foot  Sulphur  and  baryta  show  no  de- 
pendence upon  either  depth  or  aridity.  About  half  of  the  former  is  acld>solu- 
ble,  but  none  of  the  latter.  To  litmus  the  samples  are  all  neutral  or  very 
idie^tly  alkaline.  The  acid-insoluble  matter  shows  no  definite  relation  to  the 
aridity  and,  except  that  it  is  higher  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  foot,  none  to 
the  depth.  The  proportion  of  acid-insoluble  material  in  the  nonvolatile,  car- 
bonate-free portion  of  the  soil  is  liighest  in  the  surface  foot  and  similar  in  the 
lower  levels,  as  though  leaching  had  affected  the  silicates  of  only  the  first  foot 

*•  In  mechanical  compositions  these  loess  soils  show  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  Russian  chernozem.  AlSo,  in  the  chemical  comiMSitlon  of  the  inorganic  por- 
tion, both  the  total  and  the  acid-soluble,  in  so  far  as  the  available  data  permit 
of  comparisons,  there  is  a  very  marked  similarity. 

'*A  comparison  with  the  average  composition  of  arid  and  humid  soils  shows 
that,  except  in  the  proportions  of  manganese,  the  first  foot  samples  of  the  loess 
soils  from  the  most  humid  areas  studied  resemble  the  arid  soils  as  much  as  do 
those  from  the  distinctly  semiarid  western  areas.  In  the  case  of  this  one  con- 
stituent the  soils  from  the  eastern  Bvesia  resemble  those  from  the  humid  regions 
reported  by  Hllgard.  In  carbonate  content  the  subsoils  from  tilie  western  and 
intermediate  areas  resemble  arid  subsoils  and  those  from  the  eastern  areas  the 
humid  soils." 

A  list  of  15  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Soil  survey  of  Laurens  County,  Georgia,  A.  T.  Swebt,  Q.  B.  Jones,  H  T. 
Maxon,  T.  M.  Mobbison,  and  E.  G.  Hall  (17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Adwmoe  SheeU  Field 
OperatUma  Bur.  8aUs,  1915,  pp.  41,  fig.  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  issued  September  12, 
1916,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  509,440  acres  in  the  hii^er  Coastal 
Plain  in  central  Georgia. 

'*  The  topography  ranges  from  undulating  or  rolling,  or  even  broken  in  places 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  near  the  large  streams,  to  almost  flat  in 
sections  of  the  southern  part  •  .  .  The  soils  of  the  county  are  derived  from 
the  unconsolidated  sediments  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  They  are  prevailingly 
sandy  in  the  surface  portion  and  have  sandy  clay  subsoils."  Including  swamp, 
17  soil  types  of  18  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam  and  the 
Qrady  sandy  loam  cover  33.4  and  11.1  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Analyses  of  soil  types  of  Troup  County,  W.  A.  Wobshak,  Jb.,  L.  M.  Cabtkb, 
D.  D.  Long,  and  M.  W.  Lowbt  {Bui.  Qa.  State  Ool.  Agr.,  No.  9Z  {1916),  pp.  28, 
fig$.  2). — This  bulletin  reports  general  soil  survey  data  for  the  county  and  gives 
the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  all  the  types  mapped,  together 
with  suggestions  for  utilizing  the  potential  fertility  of  the  soils. 

Soil  survey  of  Dekalb  County,  Missouri,  H.  H.  Kbuskkopf,  R.  C.  Donsohxtb, 
and  M.  M.  McCool  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Advance  8heet$  FieUd  Operati<ms  Bur. 
S&ile,  1914,  pp.  25,  fig,  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  and  issued  September  9,  1916,  deals  with  the  soils 
of  an  area  of  266,880  acres  in  the  gently  rolling  prairie  region  of  northwestern 
Missouri,  the  topography  of  which  varies  from  level  to  rolling.  Regional  drain- 
age is  well  developed.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  of  glacial,  loessial,  and 
alluvial  origin.  Seven  soil  types  of  5  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Shelby 
loam  and  the  Grundy  silt  loam  cover  64.4  and  24.9  per  cent  of  the  area,  respec- 
tively. 

Boil  survey  of  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  B.  B.  Dkbbigk,  S.  O.  Pis- 
kins,  and  F.  N.  McDowkll  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Advamoe  8heete  Field  Operattone 
Bur.  Sade,  1915,  pp.  51,  fig.  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with 
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the  North  Carolina  DeiMurtment  of  Agricoltore  and  lasaed  August  81,  ISHB, 
deals  with  the  soila  of  a  fairly  well-drained  area  of  854,560  acres  in  eaat-oeotral 
North  Carolina,  the  topography  of  which  Inclndea  broad,  goitly  rolling  intcr- 
stream  areas,  which  become  more  rolling  as  the  larger  streams  are  approached. 
The  connty  lies  wholly  within  the  Costal  Plain  soil  province. 

"Tl^  soils  of  Wayne  Connty  are  derived  from  the  nnconsolidated  sands, 
clays,  and  gravel  of  sedimentary  origin.'*  They  indnde  both  upland  and  bottosi 
land  types.  Indnding  swamp,  23  soil  types  of  11  series  are  mapped,  of  whicb 
the  Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam,  sandy  loam,  and  sand  cover  22.4,  2L4,  and  X3.4  per 
cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Stody  of  an  exact  dassifieation  of  soils  with  reference  to  climate  and 
geology,  R.  Lang  {Intemai.  MM.  Bodenk.,  5  il9J5)\  Vo.  4f  PP-  SltSiS,  >l^.  i).— 
The  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  a  study  of 
soil  classification  is  reported  in  which,  first,  the  influence  of  the  main  cUmatie 
factors  in  soil  formation,  such  as  temperature  and  humidity,  and  the  remaining 
soil  forming  factors  are  dealt  with.  Finally,  the  changes  produced  are  described 
by  which  the  development  of  soils  under  special  climatic  conditions  can  take 
place. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  rain  factor,  computed  from  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall and  the  average  temperature,  is  very  important  in  determining  the  limits 
of  the  extent  and  conditions  of  the  formation  of  a  soil  type. 

Use  of  the  moisture  equivalent  for  the  indirect  detezmination  of  tiie 
bygroscopic  coefficient,  F.  J.  Alway  and  J.  C.  Russxl  (U,  8.  Dept.  Affr-,  «^ov- 
Ayr,  Research,  6  U916),  No.  tt,  pp.  859-8^).— In  this  contrtbutiMi  from  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  experiments  with  silt  loam  soils  collected  from 
80  virgin  prairie  fields  in  Nebraska  are  reported,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  reliability  of  the  use  of  the  moisture  equivalent  for  tiie  indirect 
determination  of  the  hygroscopic  coefficient  in  soils. 

It  was  found  that  "  the  hygroscopic  coefficient  may  in  most  cases  be  caleo- 
lated  from  the  moisture  equivalent  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  its  use 
in  soil-moisture  studies.  For  certain  types  of  soil,  however,  the  ratio  d^;MLrts  ao 
widely  from  that  assigned  by  Briggs  and  Shantz  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  628)  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  latter  value  does  not  seem  permissible.  Before  em- 
ploying this  indirect  method  for  the  determination  of  the  hygroscopic  coefli- 
dent  in  connection  with  soil-moisture  studies  the  ratio  should  be  experimentally 
established  for  each  of  the  particular  types  of  soil  involved. 

"The  effect  of  considerable  quantities  of  organic  matter  is,  in  general,  to 
give  the  ratio  of  the  moisture  equivalent  to  the  hygroscopic  coeffident  a  higher 
value.  In  the  case  of  any  extensive  study  of  soil  moisture  involving  many  sofl 
types,  the  same  general  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  nonavailable  mois- 
ture to  the  hygroscopic  coefficient  are  to  be  expected,  no  matter  whether  the 
latter  value  be  directly  determined  or  be  calculated  from  the  moisture  equiva- 
lent by  the  Briggs-Shantz  formula.  For  the  calculation  of  the  moisture  equiva- 
lent from  the  mechanical  analysis  no  general  formula  appears  universally 
applicable,  the  formula  needing  modification  according  to  the  soil  type  to  whidi 
it  is  to  be  applied." 

Soil  tank  investigations,  S.  E.  Coixison  {FVorida  8ia.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  C7//- 
Cy).--nA.  continuation  of  the  investigation  on  the  losses  of  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents in  the  drainage  water  from  soil  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  24)  is  reported. 

"  The  loss  of  nitrogen  has  increased  somewhat  over  that  for  last  year.  The 
loss  of  potash  has  increased  in  two  of  the  tanks  and  decreased  sUghtiy  in  the 
other  two.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  nitrogen  was  very  large  in  the  earlier  p^ods  but 
has  decreased  notably  in  the  later  ones,  reaching  the  lowest  figure  in  1914,  and 
increasing  somewhat  for  1916.  *  .  .    The  losses  of  potash  have  increased  from 
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the  beginntDg  to  the  present  date  with  two  of  the  tanks,  while  with  the  other  two 
the  highest  point  was  reached  in  1914.  .  .  .  The  losses  of  lime  and  sulphate  are 
still  Increasing." 

Water  table  variations,  causes  and  effects,  A.  B.  Ballanttns  (Utah  8ta, 
Bid,  m  {1916),  pp.  ZS,  flg$.  itf).— This  bnlletin  reports  the  results  of  1,111 
measurements,  by  means  of  wells,  of  the  water  level  variations  in  a  soil  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  report  by  Widtsoe  and  Stewart  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  18),  the 
purpose  being  to  show  the  effect  of  rainfall  and  irrigation  water  at  different 
seasons  and  the  influence  of  the  water  level  variations  on  soil  and  vegetation. 

It  was  found  that  the  level  of  the  free  soil  water  was  lowered  by  natural 
drainage,  surface  evaporation,  and  growing  vegetation.  "The  normal  precipi- 
tation caused  it  to  rise,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  distance  of  the  free 
water  from  the  surface  and  the  quantity  of  rain  falling,  small  amounts  show* 
ing  no  appreciable  influence.'*  Long  continued  irrigations  caused  the  water 
level  to  rise,  the  rise  being  greatest  where  the  free  soil  water  was  nearest  the 
surface,  but  apparently  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  the  stream  was 
allowed  to  run  on  the  land.  "The  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  caused  by 
heavy  applications  of  water  followed  by  long  dry  periods  .  .  .  caused  the  death 
of  large  numbers  of  trees  and  vines;  the  first  of  the  former  which  died  were 
those  where  the  water  was  confined  to  two  or  four  narrow  furrows  .  .  .  made 
close  to  the  trees.  The  ones  that  were  alive  to  the  last  were  on  those  parts 
flooded  by  the  regular  irrigations.  It  lessened  the  lucem  field's  production  to 
less  than  one-fifth  of  its  former  normal  yield.  Crops  of  oats  grown  after  the 
lucern  at  no  time  produced  more  than  half  crops.  The  application  of  less 
water  more  rapidly  applied  is  indicated  as  the  logical  remedy  for  this  seeped 
condition.**  • 

The  relation  between  absorption  and  coagulation  and  Its  Importanoe  In 
soil,  A.  DE  DoMiNicis  {Stag.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  48  {191S),  No.  8,  pp.  6tS^55;  ah$. 
In  Chem.  Zentbl,  1915,  II,  No,  t6,  p.  1S07;  Jour,  Chem,  8oe.  {London},  110 
(1916),  No.  $41,  I,  p.  240).— Experiments  with  clay  are  reported  which  led  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

The  phenomena  of  absorption  and  coagulation  proceed  together,  and  a  change 
In  one  Is  always  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous,  analogous  change  in  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  coagulating  powers  of  different  Ions  correspond  with  their 
degrees  of  absorption.  Absorption  effects  a  retrogression  of  the  colloids,  a 
diminution  of  the  difference  of  electrical  potential  between  the  contrasted 
phases,  and  a  rise  in  the  surface  tension,  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  thus 
making  its  appearance. 

Soil  colloids,  P.  RoHLAND  {Landic.  Ver9.  Stat,  88  {1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  Itl- 
129). — A  further  discussion  is  given  dealing  mainly  with  the  adsorpUve  powers 
of  clay,  lateritic,  and  red  soils  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  818). 

Bacteriological  studies  of  a  soil  subjected  to  different  systems  of  cropping 
for  twenty-five  years,  P.  L.  Gainit  and  W.  M.  Gibbs  {U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Jour, 
Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  t4,  pp.  95S-975,  fig.  1). — Studies  conducted  at  the 
Missouri  Bxperiment  Station  of  the  bacterial  numbers  and  ammonia  and 
nitrate-forming  powers  of  a  silt  loam  soil,  part  of  which  has  been  in  continuous 
culture  to  specific  crops  and  part  subjected  to  varying  fertility  treatment  for 
25  years,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  soil  under  continuous  com  and  wheat  contained,  in 
the  absence  of  any  additions  of  fertilizers  or  manure,  relatively  low  numbers  of 
bacteria.  In  the  presence  of  manure,  continuous  com  and  wheat  soils  con- 
tained relatively  high  numbers,  manure  having  a  much  more  marked  effect 
upon  numbers  here  than  under  the  other  crops  studied.  No  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  liberate  ammonia  from  cotton-seed  meal  was 
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obtained,  but  the  ability  to  oridlw  ammonia  nltroeea  to  nitrate  nitrogen  was 
materially  altered.  Gontinnoos  corn  and  wheat  with  no  additions  of  mamire 
or  chemicals  brought  about  a  relatively  low  oxidizing  power  in  the  soil  oomplez. 
The  addition  of  manure^  and  to  a  lees  extent  commercial  tatilizers,  materially 
raised  the  oxidizing  power,  especially  under  continuous  com  and  wlieat. 

The  nntxition  of  soU  bacteria,  E.  R.  Aulkn  (Mo.  Byl.  Oh4o  8ta„  1  {191$),  He. 
8,  pp.  249,  £50).— Bxperiments  with  extracts  from  a  fertile  soil  before  and  aftef 
the  soil  was  ignited  are  reported,  which  show  "  that  soil  is  saperlor  to  sand 
for  the  support  of  nitrification  and  that  the  addition  of  humus  improyes  tlie 
sand  while  the  addition  of  carbon  black  does  not  Both  humus  and  carbon 
black  remove  substances  from  s(4ution  by  absorption,  but  the  actions  of  the 
two  .  .  .  have  been  quite  different  Ignition  of  soil,  whi<di  would  destroy 
its  humus,  helped  rather  than  injured  its  power  to  support  nitrificatioD.  The 
addition  of  humus  to  ignited  soil  exerted  but  little  effect  upon  nitrificatioa. 
The  experiments,  however,  do  not  confirm  or  disprove  either  the  physleal  or 
chemical  theory." 

Influence  of  barnyard  manure  and  water  upon  the  bacterial  activities  of 
the  soil,  J.  B.  GBEjkVEs  and  E.  O.  Gabteb  {U,  8,  Dept,  Affr.,  Jour.  Agr.  i^eaeareh, 
S  {1916),  No.  9S,  pp.  889-926,  flg$.  iO) .— Ezperiments  conducted  at  the  Utah 
Biq;>eriment  Station  are  r^;)orted,  dealing  with  (1)  the  bacterial  activities  of  a 
soil  receiving  a  definite  amount  of  manure  and  measured  quantities  of  irriga- 
tion water  and  kept  fallow  in  pots  under  vegetation  house  conditions,  (2)  the 
bacterial  activities  in  a  fallow  soil  under  field  conditions  receiving  known 
quantities  of  manure  and  water,  and  (8)  the  bacterial  activities  of  soil  treated 
as  in  (2)  but  producing  a  crop.  The  soil  used  was  of  sedimentary  nature  aod 
consisted  of  fine  sand  and  coarse  silt  of  fairly  uniform  physical  and  chendotl 
composition  to  a  great  depth. 

It  was  found  that  in  a  calcareous  soil  kept  in  pots  for  four  months  "the 
temperature  of  the  manured  and  unmanured  averaged  practically  the  same  for 
the  period,  but  the  temperature  of  the  soil  with  12.5  per  cent  of  water  averaged 
1*  G.  higher  than  did  soils  with  22.5  per  cent  of  water.  The  greatest  number 
of  organisms  developed  on  synthetic  media  from  the  soils  receiving  the  greatest 
quantity,  25  tons,  of  manure.  There  were  more  colonies  developed  from  the 
soil  receiving  12.5  per  cent  of  water  than  from  any  of  the  other  soils  receiving 
higher  quantities  of  water. 

"  The  ammonifying  powers  of  the  soil  increased  with  the  manure  applied  up 
to  25  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  but  the  greatest  increase  per  ton  of  manure  was 
obtained  in  soil  receiving  5  tons.  The  ammonifying  powers  of  the  soils  in- 
creased as  the  water  applied  increased  until  20  per  cent  of  water  was  ai^lled. 
The  ammonifying  powers  of  soil  receiving  22.5  per  cent  of  water  were  not  as 
high  as  were  those  of  soil  receiving  20  per  cent  of  water.  The  greatest  increase 
per  unit  of  water  applied  was  whea  the  water  was  increased  from  12J6  to  15 
per  cent  of  water. 

"  The  nitrifying  powers  of  the  soil  increased  as  the  manure  and  water  applied 
increased  up  to  25  tons  of  manure  and  22.5  per  cent  of  water. 

"  The  nitrogen-fixing  powers  of  the  soil  were  greatest  in  those  pots  receiving 
10  tons  of  manure  per  acre.  Increasing  the  water  above  12.5  per  cent  but  not 
above  22.5  per  cent  slightly  increased  the  nitrogen-fixing  powers  of  the  soiL 
Nothing  in  the  results  indicated  that  the  application  of  manure  up  to  25  tons 
per  acre  and  of  water  up  to  22.5  per  cent  caused  denitrification  in  the  soU. 

"Bacteriological  analyses  of  fallow  field  soil  receiving  none,  5  tons,  and 
16  tons  of  manure  ^et  acre  and  receiving  none,  5  in.,  10  in.,  20  in.,  30  in, 
and  40  in.  of  irrigation  water  gave  the  following  results: 
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*'  The  mazimoni  nainber  of  iMcteria  were  obtained  from  the  soil  receiying  16 
tons  of  maniire.  The  application  of  irrigation  water  up  to  20  in.  increased  the 
bacterial  connt,  being  most  noticeable  in  the  soil  receiving  the  greatest  quantity 
of  manure.  If  the  ammonifying  powers  of  the  unmanured  soils  are  considered 
as  100  per  cent  and  the  unirrigated  as  100  per  cent,  the  manured  and  irrigated 
soils  then  become  with  5  tons  of  manure,  147  per  cent ;  with  15  tons  of  manure, 
188  per  c«it ;  6  in.  of  water,  106  per  cent ;  10  in.  of  water,  117  per  cent ;  20  in. 
of  water,  108  per  cent ;  80  in.  of  water,  106  per  cent ;  and  40  in.  of  water,  106  per 
cent  Large  quantities  of  irrigation  water  produced  the  greatest  depressing 
effect  in  the  presence  of  15  tons  of  manure  per  acre.  The  application  of  ma- 
nure to  a  soil  increases  its  nitrifjring  powers.  The  application  of  irrigation 
water  to  a  fallow  soil  apparently  depresses  its  nitrifying  powers.  Fewer  organ- 
isms develop  on  synthetic  agar  from  a  cropped  than  from  a  fallow  soil.  The 
application  of  manure  to  a  cropped  soil  Increases  the  bacterial  count  of  the  soil. 
The  greatest  number  of  organisms  developed  from  the  soil  receiving  10  in.  of 
Irrigation  water. 

'^The  ammonlfjring  powers  of  the  cropped  soils  were  slightly  lower  than 
similarly  treated  fallow  soils.  The  application  of  5  and  15  tons  of  manure  per 
acre  to  a  soil  increases  the  ammonifying  powers  of  the  soil.  The  application  of 
Irrigation  water  up  to  SO  in.  increases  the  ammonifying  powers  of  the  solL 
The  greatest  increase  resulted  in  those  soils  receiving  15  tons  per  acre  of 
manura  The  application  of  40  in.  of  irrigation  water  to  com  land,  especially 
to  that  receiving  15  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  depresses  the  ammonifying  powers 
of  the  soil. 

"The  nitrifying  powers  of  fallow  soil  were  higher  than  similarly  treated 
cropped  soils.  The  application  of  manure  to  a  cropped  soil  greatly  increases 
Its  nitrifying  power.  The  application  of  irrigation  water  up  to  30  In.,  especially 
to  a  soil  receiving  15  tons  of  manure  par  acre,  greatly  increases  its  nitrifying 
powers. 

**  There  was  found  to  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  bacterial  count,  the 
ammonifying  powers,  the  nitrifying  powers,  and  the  crop  produced  on  a  soil 
receiving  no  manure,  5  tons,  and  15  tons  of  manure  per  acre;  A  close  correla- 
tion was  also  found  to  exist  between  the  bacterial  activities  of  soil  receiving 
varying  amounts  of  water  and  the  crop  produced  upon  the  soil." 

A  list  of  52  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  value  of  manure  as  compared  with  chemical  fertilizers,  G.  E.  Thorns 
{Mo.  Bid,  Ohio  Sta.,  1  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  25S,  25^).— A  review  of  experimental 
w<Mrk  at  the  staton  shows  that  "  open-yard  manure  of  good  quality  should  not 
cost  more  than  about  $2  a  ton  and  manure  fresh  from  the  stable  not  more 
than  $2.50  a  ton,  spread  on  the  field,  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  $60 
a  ton,  16  per  cent  add  phosphate  at  $18,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  $50  properly 
compounded  and  spread  on  the  field."  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that 
100  tons  of  manure  produced  annually  from  well-fed  animals  and  used  in  a 
systematic  rotation  of  crops  and  supplemented  with  acid  phosphate,  bone  meal, 
or  raw  rock  phosphate  may  be  expected  to  produce  as  large  an  increase  in 
crops  as  an  annual  expenditure  of  $200  to  $250  in  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  of  kelp  in  the  soil,  A.  W.  Ghbistib 
(Jour.  InduM.  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  8  (1918),  No.  5,  pp.  425-4$7;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ab$., 
10  (1916),  No.  11,  p.  i57i).— Experiments  conducted  fit  the  California  Experiment 
Station  on  the  extent  and  rate  of  decomposition  of  kelp  in  fine  sandy  loam  soil 
as  compared  with  manure,  straw,  and  alfalfa  are  reported.  The  two  samples 
of  kelp  used  were  Maerooy$tit  pyrifora  and  Neroooysti^  leuikeana.  It  was 
found  that  *' dried  and  ground  kelp  decomposes  in  the  soil  under  laboratory 
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conditions,  Increastnir  tbe  htmnifl  content  to  an  extent  cmiqMnMe  wltb  alfilfli, 
manure,  and  straw.  Of  the  pmtosans  present,  75  to  80  pv  cent  was  deoon»- 
posed  in  all  the  materials.** 

The  solvent  action  of  ammonium  salts  on  phosphoritts  In  sand  coltoTCS, 
F.  y.  Ohibikov  (T.  Tschikikttw)  {Iz  RezuTt,  Veget,  OptfUm.  Lab.  Robot  {Kac. 
Trav.  Lab.  Agron.),  9  {191S),  pp.  456-4f0).— -This  is  a  continnation  of  tbe  ex- 
periments with  sand  cultures  conducted  in  1012  (B.  S.  B^  29,  p.  024).  In 
addition  to  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  cart)onate  was  also  used  In  1913  tD 
secure  neutralisation  of  ammonium  salts,  both  b^ng  taken  in  quantitlei 
equivalent  to  one-half  or  all  of  the  sulphuric  add  in  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
phosiAorite  was  Russian,  containing  25.86  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  barley  were  fully  concordant  wlUi  ttioae 
obtained  the  preyious  year.  No  decrease  in  the  yield  resulted  from  neutnliBh 
tion  of  the  acid  with  caldum  carbonate,  but  the  yield  dedined  when  magneslcm 
carlK>nate  was  used  in  place  of  caldum  carbonate.  In  the  expoimentB  wldi 
buckwheat  the  yields  were  lower  when  calcium  nitrate  was  replaced  by  am- 
monium sulphate. 

Belation  of  caldum  carbonate  to  the  soil  phosphates  and  add  pho^bata, 
J.  L.  BxTBcnss  {BuL  N,  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  S7  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  i6).— This  Is  a  brief 
popular  discussion  of  the  subject  based  largely  on  work  at  the  different  state 
experiment  statimis. 

The  influence  of  Ume  on  the  yield  and  nitrogen  content  of  com,  A.  W. 
Blaib  and  H.  O.  McLbjln  (fifoil  fifci.,  i  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  48^^04,  fig:  <S).— In  ei- 
periments  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  on  a  medium  loam  soil  with  a 
series  of  20  twentieth-acre  plats  arranged  for  a  study  of  nitrogen  aTaUabillty. 
an  application  of  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  per  acre  increased  tbe 
yield  of  shelled  com  by  about  10  bu.  and  of  stover  by  4S2  lbs.  per  acre,  as  com- 
pared with  the  yield  from  a  similar  series  of  unlimed  plants. 

*'The  influence  of  the  lime  on  the  yidd  from  the  plat  whldi  annually  re- 
ceived its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate,  as  compared  with  the 
yield  from  the  similarly  treated  plat,  unlimed,  was  especially  marked.  The 
liming  likewise  resulted  in  greatly  increased  yields  on  certain  of  the  plats  whldi 
received  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  rather  slowly  available  organic  materials, 
as,  for  example,  wheat  or  rye  straw.  It  also  resulted  in  dedded  increases  in 
the  yields  on  plats  which  received  minerals  only,  indicating  that  in  the  soil 
of  these  plats  there  was  a  considerable  store  of  inert  nitrogenous  matolal 
which  required  only  a  favorable  soil  reaction  to  make  it  available.  Unlimed 
plats  which  received  an  extra  heavy  application  of  manure,  or  manure  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  gave  yields  fairly  approaching  or  even  surpassing  the  yidds 
given  by  plats  which  received  similar  nitrogenous  treatment  and  lime.  That  Is, 
the  manure  or  the  basic  materials  in  the  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  apparently 
decreased  the  need  for  lime.  The  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain 
and  stover  from  the  limed  plats  was  slightly  greater  than  the  average  in  the 
grain  and  stover  from  the  unlimed  plats.  The  average  recovery  of  nitrogen  from 
the  limed  plats  was  86.2  per  cent  and  the  average  from  the  unlimed  plats  was 
25  per  cent" 

A  list  of  18  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 
/■'  Zifeet  on  plant  growth  of  sodium  salts  in  the  soil,  F.  B.  HaAmjET,  EL  W. 
Cubits,  and  0.  S.  Scotield  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  J^mr.  Agr.  Betearcfi,  6  {1916)^  Vo. 
tB,  pp.  857-^69,  ftfft.  8). — ^Pot  experiments  with  wheat  on  sandy  loam,  loam,  and 
beach  sand  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  carbonate,  bicarbonate*  dilorld, 
and  sulphate  of  sodium  when  added  in  amounts  varying  from  notiiiog  to  i 
dent  to  prevent  plant  growth  entirely  are  reported. 
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It  was  found  that  **  only  a  part  of  the  salt  added  to  the  soil  In  pot  cultures 
could  later  be  recovered  from  it  by  water  digestion.  This  apparent  loss  of 
salt  .  .  .  was  greater  In  the  case  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  sulphate  than 
with  sodium  chlorid. 

"Where  sodium  carbonate  was  added  to  a  soil  the  absorption  was  greater 
in  fine  soil,  rich  in  organic  matter,  than  in  sand.  The  limit  of  tolerance  of  crop 
plants  to  the  salt  in  the  soil  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  salt  that  can  be 
recovered  from  the  soil  rather  than  by  the  quantity  added  to  the  soil.  The 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  sodium  are  mutually  interchangeable  in  the 
soil,  and  the  toxicity  of  the  soil  solution  appears  to  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  basic  radical  held  in  the  soil  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  acid  radicaL 
.  .  .  The  proportion  of  recoverable  salt  which  would  reduce  by  one-half  the 
growth  of  wheat  seedlings  was  for  the  carbonates  0.04  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  soil,  for  the  chlorids  0.16  per  cent,  and  for  the  sulphates  0.36  per  cent 
The  proportion  of  recoverable  salt  which  prevented  germination  of  wheat  was 
for  the  carbonates  0.18  per  cent,  for  the  chlorids  0.52  per  cent,  and  for  the 
sulphates  0.66  per  cent" 

The  toxic  action  of  soluble  aluminum  salts  upon  the  growth  of  the  rloe 
plant,  K.  MiYAKX  {Jour.  Bioh  Chem.,  25  (292$),  No.  i,  pp.  29-28;  abs.  in  Jour. 
8oc.  Chem.  Indui.,  96  {2926),  No.  22,  p.  700;  Chem.  Ah$.,  20  {2926),  No.  24,  p. 
1902). — ^Bxperimenta  conducted  at  the  University  of  California  are  reported  in 
which  rice  seedlings  were  grown  in  solutions  of  aluminum  chlorid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  concentrations  varying  from  lA.OOO  normal  to  1/20,000  normal. 

It  was  found  that  aluminum  chlorid  was  toxic  to  the  growth  of  rice  seedlings, 
even  in  dilute  solution,  the  toxic  effect  appearing  in  concentrations  greater 
than  1/7,500  normal.  "  The  toxicity  of  aluminum  chlorid  seems  to  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  normality,  [and]  is  not 
due  to  the  hydrogen  ion  formed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  salt  in  solution.  The  con- 
cmtration  of  hydrogen  ions  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminum  chlorid  is 
less  than  that  formed  by  dissociation  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  nor- 
mality. Since  the  chlorin  ion  is  not  toxic  to  the  growth  of  rice  seedlings  in 
such  dilute  solution,  colloidal  aluminum  hydroxid  or  unhydrolyzed  aluminum 
<Alorid  molecules  or  aluminum  ions  may  be  the  toxic  factors.  The  toxicity  of 
flK>luble  aluminum  salts  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  aluminum  itself. 

^The  determination  of  soil  acidity  by  titration  in  which  the  soil  extract  is 
titrated  with  standard  alkali  is  a  logical  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  bases  which  should  be  added  to  the  soil  for  the  amelioration  of  its  infertility ; 
because,  although  the  titration  does  not  indicate  the  true  acidity  of  the  soil,  yet 
it  does  afford  a  measure  of  the  bases  which  must  be  added  to  neutralize  the 
free  add  and  decompose  the  aluminum  salts,  either  or  both  of  which  may  be 
responsible  for  the  infertility." 

The  acrrlcultural  value  of  grreensand  marl,  A.  W.  Blaib  (New  Jer$ey  Stas. 
Ore.  62  {2926),  pp.  2-2S,  fig.  i).— This  circular  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
agricultural  value  of  greensand  marl,  and  reports  analyses  of  42  samples  col- 
lected In  New  Jersey  showing  that  the  phosphoric-acid  content  varied  between 
0.045  per  cent  and  2.81  per  cent  and  the  potash  content  between  1.08  per  cent 
and  6.5  per  cent 

The  utilization  of  molasses  as  a  manure,  L.  De  Waal  {Iniemai.  Sugar  Jour.^ 
18  (2926),  No.  220,  pp.  267-272). — ^Fertilizer  experiments  with  molasses  in  heavy 
clay  and  sandy  cane  soils  are  briefly  reported. 

The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that  "  molasses  constitutes  a  valuable  recti- 
fier for  cane  soils,  which,  when  applied  in  combination  with  organic  matter,  has 
given  marked  results  in  estate  experiments  on  a  large  scale  during  three  con- 
secutive years.    Even  in  a  diluted  form  the  results  were  very  encouraging. 
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Hjrbrids  of  the  gaijiM  Bpilobium,  R.  Housn  {Amer.  Nat.,  50  (1916),  JTa  59t 
pp.  2JtS-247,  flg%,  4).— The  author  has  extended  the  investigatioDs  of  J^Crej 
(B.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  823 ;  32,  p.  521)  on  the  relation  of  hybrid  Inf^tiUty  to  detective 
or  abnormal  development  of  the  gametic  elements.  He  now  reports  on  some 
observations  of  two  sections  of  the  genns  ESpilobium,  Ohamsnerion  and  B|il- 
lobium  proper,  the  latter  having  typically  regular  flowers  and  spores  persistent 
as  tetrads,  the  former  habitually  showing  considerable  irregularity  and  efven 
absence  of  protoplasm  in  some  of  the  spores,  a  condition  supposed  to  indicate 
impurity. 

Investigation  of  North  American  forms  agreed  with  the  expectation  as  above 
noted,  but  English  specimens  showed  abortive  spores  not  only  in  B.  montnmtm, 
B.  parvi/lorumf  and  B.  hirtiUum,  but  also  in  B.  anffusHfcUmm.  This  fact,  at 
first  apparently  contrary  to  previous  observations,  SKieared  on  further  investi- 
gation to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  two  varieties  of  B,  anffu$tifolimm  in  England, 
B.  tnacrocarpum  and  B,  brachyoarpum,  and  to  the  fact  that  wherever  these  are 
found  growing  together  cases  of  partially  abortive  spores  are  also  found,  Indi- 
eating  a  hybrid  origin  of  such  plants.  This  state  of  affairs  is  said  to  exist  not 
only  in  England  but  probably  also  in  Ehirope,  Asia,  and  western  North  Ameriei, 
where  both  varieties  are  known  to  coexist ;  while  the  spores  are  all  normal  la 
localities  where  but  one  variety  exists.  Gham«nerion  is  therefore  regarded  ai 
affording  confirmation  instead  of  refutation  of  the  value  of  abortive  poUea 
grains  as  a  test  of  hybridization. 

The  genetic  behavior  of  the  hybrid  Primula  kewensis  and  its  alliM^ 
Cabolinb  Pkllbw  and  Flobence  M.  Dubham  {Jour.  Genetics,  5  (1916),  No.  9, 
pp.  159-182,  pU.  7). — ^The  authors  have  made  a  progress  report  on  their  study 
of  the  genetic  behavior  of  P.  kewensis  (known  to  have  originated  in  1900  as  a 
hybrid  between  P.  flaribunda  and  P.  verticiUata),  its  parents,  numerous  deriva- 
tives, and  genetic  combinations.  The  experiments  consisted  in  breeding  tbe 
various  forms  in  large  numbers  and  in  making  all  cross-fertilizations  possible 
among  them.    The  results  are  given  in  considerable  detalL 

It  is  stated  that  from  the  cross  P.  vertioillata  by  P.  floribunda  and  the  recip- 
rocal, and,  in  fact,  between  any  two  forms,  plants  representing  the  female  parent 
are  usually  obtained.  The  suggestion  is  considered  as  evident  that  this  is  a 
case  of  actual  parthenogenesis  or  else  of  monolepsis  (in  which  ovule  develops 
ment  requires  the  stimulus  of  fertilization,  but  in  which,  however,  the  pollen 
grain  really  makes  no  genetic  contribution  to  the  final  product).  These  matar- 
nal  hybrids  rarely  show  evidence  of  segregation  when  used  for  crossing  and 
usually  breed  true  to  type  on  self-fertilization.  It  is  stated  that  under  most 
stringent  tests  positive  evidence  of  true  parthenogenesis  has  been  obtained,  but 
the  evidence  as  a  whole  favors  the  theory  that  while  the  ovules  can  develop 
without  fertilization  they  more  commonly  develop  in  consequence  of  that 
stimulus. 

The  offspring  of  the  tetraploid  P.  kewensis,  both  on  selfing  and  crossing,  gen- 
erally reproduced  the  female  type  simply,  but  a  single  diploid  individual  has 
been  produced  from  this  form.  This  has  exhibited  segregation  of  an  almost 
normal  kind  and  has  given  new  forms  representing  combinations  of  P.  >loH- 
hunda  and  P.  verticiUata,  the  seeds  of  which  generally  germinate  freely  in  con- 
trast with  those  commonly  obtained  from  P.  kewensis.  Among  these  new  forms 
are  many  shades  of  yellow  not  previously  known  in  these  plants.  The  fac- 
torial relations  are  still  under  investigation.  The  diploid  plant  has  been  crossed 
with  the  tetraploid  P.  kewensis,  the  results  being  plants  intermediate  between 
P.  floribunda  and  P.  kewensis  and  a  fdw  resembling  P.  floribunda. 
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Mendelian  inheritance  in  varietal  crosses  of  Bryonia  dioica,  W.  N.  Jonsb 
and  M.  C.  Bayneb  (Jour.  Qenetics,  5  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  tOS-224,  pis.  S,  ftg$.  6).— 
Results  of  breeding  experiments  od  the  genetlcal  behavior  of  certain  dlller- 
entiatlng  features  in  two  strains  or  varieties  of  B.  dioica  are  reported. 

The  author  states  that  the  absence  of  a  waxy  bloom  on  the  ripe  berries  of 
one  variety  behaves  as  a  simple  dominant  to  the  presence  of  a  waxy  bloom  on 
the  berries  of  the  other  variety,  the  presence  and  absence  of  bloom  behaving 
as  a  pair  of  simple  allelomorphic  factors.  The  observed  proportion  of  two- 
carpellary  to  three-carpellary  flowers  obtained  by  crossing  the  two  varieties 
can  be  interpreted  by  assuming  the  cooperation  of  two  factors.  The  numbers 
of  vascular  bundles  in  the  stems  of  these  two  varieties  are  typically  10  (5+6) 
and  14  (7+7)  respectively,  the  capacity  to  Increase  the  number  of  bundles 
beyond  10  behaving  as  a  simple  dominant  to  absence  of  such  capacity.  DlfTer- 
eoces  relating  to  habit  and  foliage  are  evidently  complex  in  origin,  requiring 
farther  study.  It  Is  regarded  as  determined  that  crossing  leads  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  types  in  the  second  generation,  that  segregation  occurs  involving 
the  reappearance  of  the  original  characters  of  the  grandparents  in  the  Fa 
generation,  and  that  the  number  of  factors  for  leaf  shape  is  probably  not 
over  two. 

The  experiments  on  Bryonia  emphasize  the  need  for  caution  In  the  sub- 
division of  existing  species  without  regard  to  breeding  tests.  It  is  thought 
that  a  number  of  segregates  showing  morphological  differences  due  to  new 
combinations  can  arise  from  the  Intercrossing  of  a  few  stable  types  within  the 
limits  of  a  so-called  species.  The  stability  of  these  new  forms  can  be  tested 
only  by  breeding,  and  the  extreme  types  among  them  may  be  connected  by  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  transition  forms. 

Stndies  on  sise  inheritance  in  Nicotiana,  B.  M.  East  (Oeneties,  1  (1916), 
No,  ft,  pp.  16^-176,  figs.  4)> — ^^e  results  of  a  study  of  simple  and  obvious  Men- 
dellan  phenomena,  as  noted  in  a  cross  between  two  varieties  of  N.  Umgiflora, 
are  reported. 

The  author  states  that  the  minimum  number  (not  less  than  eight)  of  re- 
qulr^nents,  mostly  independent  mathematically,  which  should  be  met  by 
pedigree  culture  data  when  all  populations  succeeding  the  original  cross  are 
obtained  by  self-fertilization,  are  met  by  data  here  presented  or  elsewhere  ob- 
served, and  that  not  one  fact  has  been  discovered  to  be  directly  opposed  to  them. 
Considering  these  data  apart  from  other  known  facts,  it  Is  held  that  while  the 
evidence  tends  to  justify  the  use  of  the  plural  segregating  factors  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  size  inheritance,  dogmatic  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  from  a 
single  set  of  experiments.  Numerous  size  studies  by  authors  mentioned  should 
be  considered  together  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  judgment  as  to  the 
mechanism  by  which  such  characters  are  transmitted. 

Some  notes  on  the  Linacefls.  The  cross  pollination  of  flax,  J.  V.  Btbb  and 
G.  SxrrH  (Jour.  Genetics,  S  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  189-197). --It  is  stated  that  while 
testing  many  species  of  Llnacese  for  cyanophorlc  glucoslds  during  the  past 
three  years,  it  was  noted  that  those  species  having  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers 
were  more  or  less  richly  cyanophorlc,  whereas  the  yellow-flowered  species, 
which  usually  show  a  different  habit,  failed  to  yield  hydrogen  cyanid  and 
appeared  to  lack  cyanogenetic  enzym.  Studies  made  during  1918  on  a  large 
number  of  both  blue  and  yellow  flowered  species  have  confirmed  observations 
previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  508). 

In  view  of  an  expected  early  interruption  of  this  study,  a  provisional  report 
is  made  on  the  details  of  recent  progress  In  work,  which  is  still  incomplete. 

Hote  on  experiments  with  flax  at  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution, 
W.  Bateson  (Jour.  Genetics,  5  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  199-201).— The  author  reports 
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falltire  in  attempts  to  croos  the  aniraal  homostyled  lAmmm  uriioiiMtlmum  wtOi 
some  such  heterostyled  species  as  L.  peremne.  He  states,  as  a  resolt  of  ex- 
perimentation briefly  noted,  that  the  raising  of  a  tall  strain  of  flax  is  a  vefj 
easy  matter  and  can  be  done  by  s^ection  of  materials  already  existing  in  earn- 
mon  creeps.  It  is  thought  that  most  seed  produced  undar  natural  condtttooB 
results  from  self-fertilization. 

It  Is  thought  by  the  author  that  besides  the  oil  flaxes,  which  are  about  1.75 
ft  in  height,  there  are  in  England  pure  types  of  at  least  three  other  beightii 
the  native  tall  strain  measuring  about  4  ft,  several  ordinary  blue,  and  also  some 
white,  forms  about  3  ft  high,  and  a  dark  blue  true-breeding  type  about  2:5  ft 
in  height 

The  ecological  histology  of  prairie  plants,  Bixa.  SHnoEK  (Proc.  Iowa  Aead, 
8oL,  22  (1915),  pp.  121-126,  pL  i).— The  material  for  this  investigation,  which 
is  here  only  partially  reported  but  which  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  various  structural  adaptations  to  environment  made  by  ordinary  plants 
in  Iowa,  includes  66  of  the  271  species  characteristic  of  the  prairies.  It  is 
stated  that  the  flora  of  the  prairie  is  essentially  xerophytic.  differing  ttom 
desert  flora  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  modification  for  protective  purposes.  Hie 
xerophytic  adaptations  vary  in  different  species  as  do  the  xerophytes  of  the 
desert,  though  usually  in  smaller  degree. 

On  the  behavior  of  an  excised  branch  of  the  Sahuaro,  R.  J.  Pool  {Plamt 
World,  19  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  17-22,  fig.  i).— A  branch  of  the  giant  cactus  (Cor- 
negiea  gigantea),  having  been  removed  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
produced  several  flowers  in  1914  and  a  much  greater  number  in  1915.  but  no 
fruits  were  produced  from  any  of  these  flowers.  A  second  ^tecimen  treated  in 
like  manner  produced  neither  flowers  nor  fttiits  in  1915. 

On  the  association  and  possible  identity  of  root-forming  and  sreotropic 
sabstances  or  hormones  in  BryophyUum  calydnum,  J.  Loss  ( Science,  n.  ter^ 
44  {1916),  No.  1128,  pp.  210,  211). —An  account  is  given  of  recent  exi»erimentB 
which  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  substances  responsible  for  root  fdr- 
mation  in  the  stem  of  B.  calydnum  are  associated  or  possibly  identical  with 
the  substances  causing  geotropic  curvatures  of  the  stem  of  this  plant  This 
close  association  or  identity  of  organ-forming  and  geotropic  substances,  it  is 
thought,  might  also  explain  the  regeneration  that  takes  place  in  certain  conif- 
erous trees  when  the  uppermost  horizontal  branch  begins  to  grow  vertically  if 
the  apex  is  cut  off. 

Do  fungi  live  and  produce  mycelium  in  the  soil?  S.  A.  Waksmaiv  {Soiemoe. 
n.  ser.,  44  {1916),  No.  1191,  pp.  S20S22).—Bj  a  method  of  incubation  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  author  has  found  evidence  indicating  that  a  num- 
ber of  organisms  form  mycelium  in  the  soiL  About  15  i^>ecies  were  found  more 
or  less  commonly  in  soils  of  different  types  and  from  different  localities, 
Mucor  o^dnelloides,  ZygorhynchM9  vuttleminii,  a  green  Trichoderma,  Rhigopu$ 
nigricans,  and  M.  racemosiu  being  found  most  abundantly.  The  Zygorhyncfaus 
was  the  only  organism  isolated  at  depths  of  from  12  to  30  in.  A  number  of 
other  organisms  were  only  rarely  found,  which  are  quite  usually  found  present 
by  the  dilution  method  of  plating.  Organisms  such  as  species  of  Aspergillus, 
Altemaria,  Cladosporlum,  and  most  species  of  Penicillium  did  not  appear  on 
the  plates  within  24  hours  when  the  soil  had  been  inoculated  directly  iqwd 
sterile  medium. 

The  red  color  of  the  mesocarp  of  seeded  fruits  in  the  perBimmon  (DtospyroB 
kaki).  A  visual  method  for  estimating  astringency,  F.  B.  Llotd  (PteiU 
World,  19  {1916),  No.  4,  PP-  106-113,  fig.  i).— It  is  stated  by  the  author  that  to 
persimmons  of  the  race  Zengi,  studied  by  him,  the  region  of  nonastringency  is 
not  coextensive  with  that  of  the  red  colored  tissues.    From  this  It  Is  Infierred 
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that  the  red  coloration  is  a  consequence  of  the  changes  leading  to  nonastringency 
and  is  Itself  not  the  cause  of  that  condition. 

A  yisual  method  for  accurately  measuring  astringency  is  given.  It  is  based 
on  the  observation  that  the  degree  of  astringency  depends  on  the  degree  of 
adsorption  of  tannin  by  the  X-celluloee  (a  carbohydrate  of  the  nature  of 
cellulose). 

The  theories  of  photosynthesis  in  the  Ught  of  some  new  facts,  H.  A«  Sfobhb 
(Plant  World,  19  {1916),  No.  1,  pp,  i-i^?).— Following  a  review  of  the  studies 
which  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxid  to 
formaldyhyde,  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  Illuminated  green  plants,  and 
the  experimental  employment  of  formaldehyde  as  the  sole  source  of  carbon 
for  plants,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  experiments  carried  out  by  himself 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  the  days  are  largely  clear  and  the  light  intense,  a  great 
number  of  experiments  having  been  made  with  the  object  of  reducing  carbon 
dioxid  by  means  of  light  from  various  sources. 

It  was  found  that  neither  when  mixed  with  water  vapor  nor  when  dissolved 
in  water  did  carbon  dioxid,  though  exposed  from  1  to  150  hours,  ever  yield 
conclusive  tests  for  the  presence  of  formaldehyde.  Formic  acid  was  the  only 
reduction  product  obtained,  which  fact  is  considered  as  Important  The  author 
states  that  his  studies  on  the  action  of  gaseous  formic  acid  on  green  plants  in 
the  light  show  that,  although  this  compound  is  toxic  to  the  roots,  the  chlorophyl- 
lous  portions  develop  normally  in  an  atmosphere  of  formic  acid,  show  an 
appreciable  gain  in  dry  weight,  and  form  starch. 

It  is  stated  that,  although  the  same  criteria  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
formaldehyde  theory  may  be  urged  perhaps  even  more  consistently  in  favor  of 
a  formic  acid  hypothesis,  this  fact  still  does  not  appear  to  the  author  to  justify 
the  formulation  of  a  formic  acid  hypothesis. 

A  simple  and  rapid  method  of  studying  respiration  by  the  detection  of  ex- 
ceedin^rly  minute  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid,  A.  R.  Haas  (Sdenoe,  n.  9er», 
44  (1916),  No.  1125,  pp.  105-108).-'A  description  Is  given  of  a  simple  apparatus 
that  may  be  used  in  determining  the  respiration  of  organisms,  the  amount  of 
respiration  being  accurately  observed  by  changes  in  the  colors  of  indicators 
added  to  solutions  which  contain  the  organisms. 

It  is  found  that  exceedingly  snmll  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid  may  be  deter- 
mined with  great  accuracy.  As  changes  In  color  often  occur  within  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  claimed  that  the  experiments  may  be  so  shortened  as  to  exclude 
pathological  changes  in  the  organisms.  As  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  can 
be  determined  without  disturbing  the  organisms,  a  study  of  the  dyiyunics  of 
the  method  is  made  possible. 

The  controllinir  influence  of  carbon  dioxid. — ^m,  The  retarding  effect  of 
cftrbon  dioxid  on  respiration,  F.  Kidd  {Proo.  Roy.  8oo.  [ikMufon],  £fer.  B,  89 
(1916),  No.  B  612,  pp.  186-156,  figs.  5).— Previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  828) 
has  led  to  the  conclusion,  among  others,  that  the  resting  condition  of  moist 
seed  often  observable  in  nature  is  primarily  a  phase  of  autonarcosls  under 
the  influence  of  carbon  dioxid  produced  by  the  seed  itself  (retardation  and 
suspension  of  normal  activity  in  plant  protoplasm  being  produced  by  carbon 
dioxid  in  conditions  otherwise  favorable  to  growth  and  during  a  stage  nor- 
mally characterized  by  vigorous  growth).  The  author  has  now  extended  these 
investigations  to  plant  tissues  in  general  in  order  to  determine  the  mechanism 
of  such  narcosis.  The  influence  of  carbon  dioxid  upon  respiration  has  been 
studied  on  account  of  its  apparent  connection  with  growth  by  cell  division. 

It  has  been  found  that  carbon  dioxid  in  plant  tissues  causes  a  depression 
of  anaerobic  carbon  dioxid  production.  This  depression  is  not  due  to  perma* 
nent  disorganization,  as  it  is  temporary  and  disappears  with  the  disappearance 
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of  its  cause.  It  occurs  under  both  anaerobic  and  aerobic  conditioiis.  De- 
pression of  aerobic  respiration  is  shown  when  measured  by  either  oxygen 
consumption  or  carbon  dloxid  production.  Where  oxygen  is  so  scant  that  soae 
carbon  dioxid  is  produced  anaerobically,  carbon  dioxid  has  no  retardLog  efltet 
on  oxidation.  A  quantitative  relation  exists  between  carbon  dioxid  concentra- 
tion and  the  depression  of  aeroble  respiration  as  in  anaerobic  carbon  dioxid 
production.  It  is  held  tliat  of  the  two  types  of  respiration  demonstrated  by 
Blackman  and  others  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  822),  namely,  floating  respiration  and 
protoplasmic  respiration,  it  is  the  former  only  which  is  depressed  by  the  re- 
tarding action  of  carbon  dioxid. 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  as  regards  the  inhibitory 
action  of  carbon  dioxid  upon  growth  is  that  a  marked  reduction  of  respiration 
is  involved  in  the  meclianism  of  carbon  dioxid  narcosis.  It  is  considered  tint 
anaerobic  and  aerobic  carbon  dioxid  production  are  processes  genetically  con- 
nected in  normal  respiration,  and  that  the  rate  of  the  anaerobic  process  acts 
as  the  limiting  factor  in  normal  respiration. 

Osmotic  pressures  in  plants. — VI,  On  the  composition  of  the  sap  in  the 
conducting  tracts  of  trees  at  different  levels  and  at  different  seasons  of  tin 
year,  H.  H.  Dixon  and  W.  R.  G.  Atkins  {SoL  Proc.  Roy,  Dublin  Soc.^  «.  9er^ 
15  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  51-62,  fig.  i).— In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  85. 
p.  26),  the  authors  showed  that  sap  centrifuged  from  the  wood  of  trees  always 
contained  sugars  and  salts,  the  former  predominating  as  a  rule.  In  the  present 
paper,  an  account  is  given  of  a  study  on  the  composition  of  the  sap  at  diffneot 
levels  in  the  same  tree  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  upon  closely  atmiiar 
trees.  Nine  trees  were  used  in  the  experiments,  including  4  deciduous  trees,  S 
evergreens,  and  2  sub-evergreens. 

It  was  found  that  large  quantities  of  sap  may  be  centrifuged  from  the  con- 
ducting wood  of  trees,  and  that  the  sap  varies  in  color  and  in  electrolyte  and 
nonelectrolyte  content.  When  in  a  condition  of  physiological  rest  during  tbe 
late  autumn  and  winter,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  wood  sap  of  deciduous  trees 
is  small  and  practically  constant.  During  the  early  spring  the  sap  is  enriched 
oy  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  sugars  from  the  storage  cells  of  the  wood 
parenchyma  and  the  medullary  rays,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  rises  in  a  very 
marked  degree  from  root  to  summit.  During  the  late  spring,  the  concentration 
of  sugars  is  still  considerable,  being  roughly  half  of  the  earlier  value.  The  dec- 
trolytes  of  the  sap  are,  however,  present  in  much  greater  concentration  than  fai 
the  early  spring. 

In  Acer  maorophyllum,  reducing  sugars  are  never  found  in  the  wood  sap  ex- 
cept in  traces,  while  sucrose  is  present  in  quantity.  In  the  other  trees  examined, 
both  reducing  sugars  and  sucrose  were  present,  the  latter  predominating  as  a 
rule.  During  the  vernal  mobilization  of  reserves,  the  reducing  sugars  consist 
of  hexoses  and  maltose.    At  other  times,  the  latter  is  absent 

In  evergreens  and  sub-evergreens  the  seasonal  changes  are  not  very  striking 
nor  are  the  gradients  of  osmotic  pressures  from  root  to  summit  so  regular  as  fa 
deciduous  trees.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  transpiration  sap  in  the  root 
exceeds  that  in  the  stem  at  certain  seasons. 

Imbibitional  swelling  of  plants  and  colloidal  mixtures,  D.  T.  MacDodoal 
(Science,  n.  »er.,  U  (1916),  No.  11S6,  pp.  502-505).— Attention  is  called  tu  tbe 
f^ct  that  the  swelling  of  gelatin  in  distilled  water,  alkali,  and  acid  has  been 
used  as  a  reference  phenomenon  in  interpreting  the  water  relations  of  plants, 
especially  in  growth.  During  the  course  of  the  studies  of  growth  (which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  largely  dependent  upon  absorption  and  retention  of  water),  disks 
of  the  flattened  joints  of  an  Opuntia  were  cut  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  varia- 
tions in  swelling.    It  was  found  that  both  young  and  old  tissues  take  up  more 
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water  wbuk  neotral  or  alkaline,  and  acidity,  in  addition  to  retardina  emsymatic 
actioii  pntomably  ln<fliidina  reqiiration,  operates  to  decrease  imbibition  by 
plant  tlflmes. 

Haying  found  that  idant  cells  show  the  greatest  capacity  for  imbibition  of 
water,  not  in  acidified,  bat  in  alkaline  solutions,  the  author  has  attempted  to 
find  substances  or  mixtures  of  substances  that  behave  in  a  like  manner.  The 
siOect  of  increasing  percentages  of  agar  in  a  gelatin  mixture  has  been  investi- 
gated, from  which  it  appears  that  the  mixture  swells  more  in  distilled  water 
and  less  in  add  or  alkali.  Ck>ncemlng  the  relative  effects  of  add  and  alkali, 
definite  conduslons  have  not  been  reached,  but  the  data  suggest  that  add  tends 
to  increase  imbibition  at  the  ends  of  the  series,  while  alkali  tends  to  increase  it 
In  the  mixtures  containing  the  two  colloids  in  more  nearly  equal  proportions. 

The  penetration  of  balanced  solutions  and  the  theory  of  antagonism,  W. 
J.  V.  OsnBHODT  (Science,  n.  «er.,  U  (1916),  No.  IISS,  pp.  995,  596).— It  is  stated 
tliat  antagonism  has  been  explained  by  assuming  that  antagonistic  substances 
prerent  each  other  from  entering  the  cell.  A  difllculty  Is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  fltct  that  they  slowly  penetrate  the  cell  even  in  a  properly  balanced  solution. 
Tlds  difficulty,  however,  disappears  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  antagonistic  sub- 
stances affect  certain  life  processes  whidi  control  permeability.  So  long  as  they 
are  present  in  the  right  proportions  their  effect  on  these  processes  is  favorable 
and  tiieir  penetration  into  the  cell  can  do  no  harm.  The  preservation  of  normal 
permeability  is  regarded  as  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  antagonism. 

Antagonism  and  Weber's  law,  W.  J.  Y.  Ostsbhottt  (Sdenoe,  n.  9er.,  4f 
(IBIS),  No.  1131,  pp.  $l&-StO).'~'She  fact  that  Weber's  law  governs  antagonism 
la  explained  by  a  dynamical  theory  formulated  by  the  author.  This  theory  as- 
aomes  that  injury  and  death  result  from  processes  which  are  inhibited  by  salt 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  salts  with  protoplasm.  If  these  compounds 
are  formed  In  a  surface,  the  amounts  will,  above  a  certain  limit,  be  independent 
of  variations  in  concentration  and  will  depend  only  on  the  proportions  of  the 
antagonistic  salts. 

FIEIiD  CBOFS. 

Transpiration  as  a  factor  in  crop  production,  T.  A.  Kiesselbach  (Nebraska 
Sta.  Research  BtU.  6  (1916),  pp.  6-tU,  figs.  ^).-'Part  1  of  this  bulletin  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  work  by  earlier  investigators  in  measuring  the  water 
loss  throuc^  plants,  the  methods  employed  in  the  present  study,  and  the  fiu*tors 
Infiuendng  the  results;  part  2  to  the  description  of  the  experiments  and  the 
presentation  of  the  data  secured ;  and  part  8  to  the  application  of  the  results 
In  farm  practice.  The  investigations  were  conducted  to  determine  prindples 
underlying  the  use  of  water  by  crops,  and  for  this  purpose  plants  were  grown 
to  the  maturity  at  which  they  are  usually  harvested  and  under  controlled  con- 
ditions in  pots,  generally  16  by  86  in.  in  size,  having  a  capadty  of  approxi- 
mately 250  lbs.  of  moisture-free  soil  and  suffidently  large  to  produce  a  normal 
plant  Means  taken  for  the  elimination  of  errors  are  discussed  and  88  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  dted  are  given. 

Com  was  grown  to  study  the  relation  of  environmental  factors  to  the  water 
requirement  Sunflowers  and  several  sorghums  were  compared  with  corn,  and 
a  numb^  of  varieties  differing  in  acclimatization  and  plant  characters  were  com- 
pared with  each  other.  The  rain  was  excluded  from  the  pots  and  evaporation 
firom  the  sou  surface  was  reduced  to  an  almost  negligible  amount  Nearly  all 
pots  were  situated  in  a  com  field  with  their  top  level  with  the  surrounding  land, 
and  the  plants  produced  normal  yields. 
aWOT*— No.  9—17 8 
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Tbe  rate  of  water  lom  from  a  am  plant  was  fammd  to  to  i 
■imllar  auumer  by  ciianglnc  dioiatlc  ooadltioBa  aa  It  waa 
water  siirfaoe.     The  amoimt  of  water  tranaplred  tram 
expaoae  was  (MermtDod  as  apiirosiinatelj  ene-tUfd  ( 
from  a  free  water  surface  of  tlie  asoae  area.     Tlie  rates  «f  i 
evaporadoD,  foUowlng  the  saaie  aenenU  seQuenee  as  tiie  dtenal  < 
increased  gradaally  from  early  morning*  reached  tiie  waxlmam 
8  p.  m.,  and  gradually  receded  until  late  in 
rednced  relatively  more  than  evaporation  daring  the  aii^t, 
to  the  almost  complete  cloalng  at  night  of  tiie  leaf  stomata. 

The  daily  variation  in  the  water  reqolreDMBt  was  fsond  to  be  very  ] 
the  maTimnm  observed  In  two  saccesslve  days  being  600  per  ceat. 
further  showed  that  under  extreme  atmoapheric  conditions  as  Irii^ 
of  water  may  be  tranqrtred  by  a  single  com  plant  daring  24  1 
It  is  pointed  oat,  are  very  critical  for  com  when  tbm  soU  moistnre  is  j 
to  meet  this  demand.  The  weekly  aaioant  of  water  used  gradaaliy 
«9  to  the  development  of  the  msTlmwm  leaf  area,  and  for 
after  ttUs  time  the  transpiration  rate  remained  high*  fally  one*lialf  of 
water  need  by  the  plant  being  transpired  daring  this  period.  While  a 
variation  in  tlie  water  reqoireaient  of  difDerait  yeara  was  obaerved,  there  i 
a  rather  consistent  relationship  in  the  rdative  sossonal  varlatleBa  1 
transpiration  per  onit  of  dry  matter,  the  transpiration  per  anit 
and  the  evaporation  from  a  free  water  sorfttoe.  As  an  avera^  for 
hoose  tests  conducted  during  two  years  a  diffoenee  of  22  par  cent  la 
humidity  and  1.7*  F.  during  the  day  canaed  a  dIfDerenee  of  42  per  oena  in  tta 
water  requirement  per  pound  of  dry  nuttter,  88  per  cent  in 
from  a  unit  of  leaf  area,  and  48  per  cent  in  the  evaporation  froas  a  free  ' 
surface.  Com  plants  in  greenhouses  traasferred  from  a  humid  atmosphere  to  t 
dry  one  and  vice  versa  exhibited  no  difCerence  in  transpirattott  rate  nndcr  ttc 
changed  conditions  as  compared  with  each  other. 

A  transpiring  leaf  was  found  to  be  uniformly  cooler  than  a  dead,  dry  eac; 
amounting  under  extreme  conditions  to  8.6*  in  the  sun  and  4.2*  In  the  shade  si 
2  p.  m.,  when  transpiration  was  maximum.  The  transpiring  leaf  aa  oomparai 
with  the  air  at  that  time  was  4.1"  cooler  in  the  sun  and  8.2*  cooler  in  the  i 
Other  data  secured  showed  that  vegetation  is  a  great  protection  againat 
sive  transpiration  and  also  against  evaporation  from  the  soil  surface. 

A  reduction  in  soil  moisture  content  below  the  optimum  during  three 
reduced  the  water  requirement  per  pound  of  ear  com  4.8  per  cent  and  per  poond 
of  total  dry  matter  7.0  per  cent,  but  it  also  reduced  the  stalk  yield  by  87J  per 
cent,  the  yield  of  ear  corn  by  28.5  per  cent,  and  the  yitid  of  total  dry  mattv 
by  80.7  per  cent  An  Increase  in  the  soil  moisture  content  above  the  optimum 
during  three  years  increased  the  water  requirement  per  pound  of  ear  com  1&5 
per  cent  and  per  pound  of  total  dry  matter  8^2  per  cent,  being  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  stalk  yitid  of  lUB  per  cent,  yield  of  ear  com  of  2L1  per  cent 
and  yield  of  total  dry  matter  of  16.7  per  cent 

The  water  requirement  per  pound  of  dry  matter  was  found  to  be  modi  largv 
in  an  infertile  than  a  fertile  soil.  As  an  average  fdr  two  years,  equal  api^lte- 
tions  of  she^  manure  to  infertile,  intermediate,  and  fertile  soils  reduced  the 
water  requirement  for  ear-corn  production  42.6,  26.4,  and  10.5  per  cent, 
tively ;  for  total  dry  matter  the  reduction  was  28.0, 17.1,  and  8.1  per  cent,  i 
tively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  water  requirement  per  plant  was  1 
req;>ectively,  106.7,  42.6,  and  28.7  per  cent  The  reduction  in  water  requirement 
per  pound  of  dry  matter  is  regarded  as  being  more  a  matter  of  plant  naftrttlsn 
than  of  tranq>iration. 
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VaHetiefl  of  com  grown  contlnuotiBly  tot  many  yeans  under  tramid  and 
relatively  dry  conditions  were  fennd  to  ha^  apprmlmately  the  aame  aveimge 
water  requirement  per  pound  of  ttry  matter.  The  ertreme  variation  fin  tlie  watsr 
requirement  of  11  varieties  of  com  difteincr  in  aodimatlxation  and  habits  of 
growth  was  280  lbs.  and  296  lbs.  per  pound  of  dry  matter,  although  most  varieties 
were  rather  uniform  in  this  regard.  Several  yarieties  with  alleged  qpecial 
drought  resistance  possessed  practically  the  same  water  requirements  per 
pound  of  dry  matter  as  the  average  of  all  the  11  varieties  tested.  The  water 
requirement  for  milo  maize  was  tlie  same  as  the  average  for  the  11  varieties, 
but  for  Black  Amber  sorghum  it  was  considerably  higher.  Wild  sunflowers  sk- 
hlbfted  a  water  requirement  per  pound  of  dry  matter  approximately  double 
that  of  cmm  and  a  total  water  use  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  three  com 
jtents. 

In  a  study  of  tibe  intake  of  soil  solutes  data  were  obtained  concerning  the 
relation  between  transpiration  and  ash  content  as  affected  by  atmospheric 
humidity,  seasonal  climatic  differences,  soil  fertility,  soil  moisture,  kind  of  crop 
and  variety,  and  limitation  of  the  amount  of  soil  through  the  size  of  the  potom- 
eter.  An  increase  in  the  greenhouse  in  atmospheric  humidity,  lowering  the  firee 
water  evaporation  47  per  cent,  reduced  the  amount  of  water  transpired  per  gram 
of  ash  content  88  per  cent  and  per  gram  of  dry  matter  40.5  per  cent  A  natural 
climatic  difference,  lowering  the  free  water  evaporation  40  per  cent  during  July 
and  August  in  1918  as  compared  with  1914,  reduced  the  transpiration  per  gram 
of  ash  content  22  per  cent  and  per  gram  of  dry  matter  27  per  cent.  Under  other- 
wise equal  conditions  the  amount  of  water  used  per  unit  of  dry  matter  f^l,  and 
the  amount  of  solute  taken  in  per  unit  of  water  transpired,  as  well  as  the 
amount  taken  into  the  plan^  the  dry  matter  produced,  and  the  total  amount  of 
water  transpired,  rose  with  the  availability  of  the  soil  solutes  in  different 
degrees  of  sou  fertility.  As  compared  with  an  abundance  of  moisture,  less  water 
was  transpired  per  gram  of  ash  content  and  also  per  gram  of  dry  matter  in  a 
relatively  low  soil  saturation.  The  influence  of  the  sixe  of  the  potometer  was 
brought  out  by  the  f^ct  that  in  potometers  containing  82.5,  86, 150,  289,  588,  and 
966  lbs.  of  soil  the  amount  of  transpiration  per  gram  of  ash  content  was  6.14,  5.7, 
5.2,  5.5,  5.07,  and  4.82  kg.,  respectively.  From  a  review  of  all  the  data  the 
author  believes  it  may  be  conduded  that  at  least  within  the  practical  limits  of 
crop  production,  other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  soil 
solution  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  solute  taken  into  the 
plant  per  unit  of  water  transpired. 

Considerable  variation  was  determined  between  the  different  varieties  of  com 
and  sor^um  with  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  epidermis, 
and  also  in  the  number  of  stomata  per  unit  of  leaf  area,  but  without  an  apparent 
striking  or  consistent  correlation  with  the  transpiration  rate  per  unit  of  dry 
matter  or  per  unit  of  leaf  area  of  the  different  varieties,  and  also  without  strik- 
ing response  in  the  relative  number  of  stomata  to  variation  In  ^ther  soil 
moisture  or  soil  fertility.  As  an  average  for  11  varieties  of  com,  a  plant  having 
949  sq.  in.  of  leaf  area  had  104,057,850  leaf  stomata,  which  occupied  in  the 
epidermis  of  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  when  open,  1.52  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
leaves.  The  entire  epidermis  comprised  80.8  per  cent  of  the  leaf  thickness. 

**  Transpiration  appears  to  be  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  depending  prim- 
arily upon  the  moisture  supply  in  the  leaf  and  the  evaporating  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  modified  in  some  degree  by  temperature  effects  resultant 
within  the  leaf  from  chemical  activity,  transpiration,  and  from  the  absorption  of 
radiant  energy." 

(Beport  on  the  progress  of  farm  crops  investigations]  (MUtouri  8ta,  Suk 
HI  il91S)f  pp.  t»-9U  SS-S9,  ftg.  i).— In  wheat  breeding  investigations  con- 
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dMliid  in  ItU  bF  a  &  Hntcliftnii  and  &  IL  McDonald,  d»  of  Itt  ] 
wlwtt  Miertttd  from  12  oommerdal  fwMOm  gave  largor  ytelds  than  tiie ' 
ftom  which  thflj  were  ad ected.  Of  84  pore  Unaa  of  Mediterranean  16  : 
8S.7  and  18^  28y6  bn.  per  acre  aa  compared  with  28.68  bn.  for  the 
variety.  In  another  teat  of  62  adectlona  from  bybrida  compared  wtth  their 
parenta  and  with  pore  Unaa  aelected  from  theae  parenta,  the  pore  tinea  fa  mint 
caaea  gave  the  better  yitida. 

Selectlepa  were  alao  made  of  winter  oata  and  winter  wheat  In  oonnection  wltt 
wmiE  carried  on  by  0.  B.  Hntditaon,  B.  M  McDonald,  and  A.  R.  Bhrana^ 
Tnrf  and  Ooibertmn  winter  oata  came  tlmmi^  the  winttf  of  1918-14  in 
condition,  while  Argentine  Winter  and  Texaa  Bed  Boat  Proof  badly 
killed.  The  yarletlea  of  winter  barley  under  experiment  were  Tenneaaee  Winter, 
Wlaconain  Winter,  Tenkan,  and  two-row  Hybrid. 

Stndlea  of  the  adaptatlmi  of  the  Important  typea,  yerietlea,  and  regkMial  atzalm 
of  alfalfa  to  Mlaaoorl  condltlona  and  coltoral  ezperlmenta  with  aoy  beana  w«r 
pnnmed  by  X  O.  Haddeman.  In  1014,  when  a  aerere  dronght  rednoed  the  yWd 
of  alfalfa,  the  largeat  total  yl^d,  2.25  tone  per  acre^  waa  aecnred  froBft  aeei 
which  came  from  Mongolia,  and  the  next  beet  yield  waa  aecnred  from  aeed  «f 
MInneoota  Qrlmm.  Good  ylelda  were  alao  obtained  from  aeed  from  France, 
Montana,  and  Bohemia.  The  ylelda  from  testa  of  different  rates  of  npfdlug  «f 
a(7  beana  were  placed  from  beet  to  poorest  at  42, 104, 64,  and  82  lbs.  per  acreL  In 
triala  with  placing  the  rowa  different  distances  ^part  the  largeat  yidd  of  her 
waa  aecnred  with  the  distance  of  40  In.  between  the  rows,  followed  by  loai 
aeeded  8, 24, 16»  and  82  In.  apart.  In  the  order  named. 

Sweet  dover  Investigations  were  conducted  by  G.  R  Hntchlaon,  J.  G.  Haate- 
man,  and  A.  B.  Brans.  A  dry  seaaon  Interfered  with  the  work.  A  wide  ▼arit- 
tlon  In  the  percentage  of  hard  seed  in  the  samplA  sown  was  obaerred.  Uaaj 
saaq^les  germinated  aa  low  aa  10  per  cent,  yrhile  sulphnrlc  add  treatment  ia- 
creaaed  the  germination  to  as  much  aa  60  per  cent  In  aome  cases.  The  bert 
atanda  were  obtained  by  eroding  alone  between  April  1  and  Jnne  1  and  betwe« 
Angoat  15  and  September  1. 

A  atndy  ef  apring,  aommer,  and  fall  grown  crops  for  forage  was  made  by  J.C 
Haddeman  and  A.  B.  Evans.  The  best  combinations  of  fall-sown  crops  far 
winter  paatore  and  spring  forage  were  rye  and  vetdi  and  rye  and  crlmaon  dotcr. 
In  the  qirlng-aown  aerlea  rape  proved  the  best  forage  crop,  both  In  growth  anl 
In  dronght  realstance.  In  a  sommer-sown  series  harvested  in  October  very  Itttie 
difference  In  wdgfat  of  dry  forage  between  aorghom  and  cowpeaa  and  cowpeii 
and  corn  waa  observed.  There  was  a  larger  percentage  of  peaa  In  the  com  tfaea 
In  the  aori^am,  although  the  seeding  of  peas  was  at  the  same  rate.  The  dllta^ 
enee  In  yield  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  In  favor  of  the  cowpea  mlztarc 

Observadoos  on  the  rdation  of  cowpea  growing  to  wheat  production  on  coa- 
tinuondy  croi^ed  land,  made  by  O.  A.  LeClair,  indicated  that  where  wheat  h 
grown  contlnnonsiy  and  cowpeaa  are  planted  after  eadi  cnp  a  better  yield  o( 
wheat  Is  obtained  than  If  the  soil  Is  fallowed. 

In  experiments  with  com  and  cowpeaa,  conducted  by  M  F.  Miller  and  C  A 
LeOlaIr,  the  results  of  two  years'  work  showed  that  if  com  and  cowpeaa  are 
seeded  together  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  both  plants  is  limited.  A  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  ear  of  com  resulted  whoi  oowpeas 
were  planted  in  the  row  with  corn,  while  where  the  cowpeaa  were  drilled 
between  the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation  a  slight  increase  in  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  ear  reeulted.  For  the  two  years  there  was  alao  an  increase  in  yidd  of 
8  bn.  to  the  acre^  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  stover  In  proportl^m  to  0>at 
of  the  grain. 
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A  study  of  fftcbnrs  influendiig  the  deyelopment  of  the  malae  plant,  made  by 
IC  F.  Miller  and  X  O.  Hackleman,  Indicated  that  with  reference  to  both  mola- 
tnre  and  nutrition  the  second  period,  from  the  time  when  the  com  Is  normally 
laid  by  nntll  the  silks  appear,  Is  the  most  Important  In  the  growth  of  the  plant 
It  was  fonnd  that  leaf  growth  was  Influenced  more  than  stalk  growth  by  the 
Tarlatlon  In  the  nutrient  elements.  With  reference  to  variation  In  the  moisture 
anipply,  the  second  period  was  generally  the  most  Important  of  the  three  In  Influ- 
encing ear  development  and  total  dry  matter.  The  lowest  water  requirement 
was  found  where  an  optimum  supply  was  maintained  during  the  flrst  period 
with  a  minimum  supply  during  the  last  two  periods,  while  the  hli^est  was 
observed  where  the  water  supply  was  kept  at  the  optimum  through  all  three 
periods. 

Varminir  practice  in  the  sand  hllla  section  of  Nebraska,  X  Oowan  (NebroBka 
Bta.  Bill.  15B  (19X6),  pp.  67,  fifft.  P).— A  brief  history  of  the  Valentine  substa- 
tion Is  given,  the  sand  hills  section  of  Nebraska  and  the  farming  practices  Col- 
lowed  are  described,  and  the  results  of  experiments  with  crops  and  with  crop 
management  are  presented. 

Alfalfa  Is  reported  as  the  most  valuable  forage  crop  for  the  region,  exceeding 
an  dovers.  Including  sweet  clover,  which  was  found  better  adapted  to  hardpaa 
lands  than  to  the  sand  hills  lands.  Alslke  with  red  clover  seemed  well  adapted 
to  the  wet  valleys  of  the  region.  Stands  of  slender  wheat,  brome,  and  western 
wheat  grasses  were  secured  on  cultivated  ground,  but  the  production  of  hay  was 
smalL  Sudan  grass  gave  a  yield  per  acre  of  1,067  lbs.  of  hay  on  light,  sandy 
aoO  when  sown  In  rows  21  In.  apart,  and  1,649  lbs.  per  acre  when  sown  broad- 
cast 

Among  the  grain  sorghums,  the  upright-headed  dwarf  mllo  maize  yielded 
11.2  bu.  per  acre  on  light  soil  in  1018,  this  being  the  highest  yield  in  three  years. 
Com  under  similar  conditions  yielded  13.6  bu.  per  acre,  the  best  yielding  variety 
being  IClnnesota  No.  13.  Yields  per  acre  of  11.8  bu.  of  winter  rye,  ILS  bu.  of 
emmer,  and  11.8  bu.  of  winter  wheat,  are  recorded. 

The  leading  variety  of  potatoes  was  Irish  Cobbler.  The  best  depth  of  plant- 
ing in  light,  sandy  soil  was  from  4  to  6  in.,  the  best  spacing  of  rows  42  in.,  and 
the  best  spacing  of  plants  In  the  row  24  in.  Potatoes  from  seed  grown  under 
mulch  yielded  18  bu.  per  acre  more  than  those  from  seed  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  On  light,  sandy  soil  under  a  mulch  of  6  in.  of  hay,  the  yield  was 
Increased  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  ordinary  methods  of  culture. 

The  data  pertaining  to  horticulture  and  forestry  are  noted  on  pages  885  to  842 
of  this  issue. 

The  work  of  the  San  Antonio  experiment  farm  in  1915,  S.  H.  Hastinqs 
(C7.  B,  Dept.  Agr.t  Bur,  Plant  Indus.,  Work  San  Antonio  Expt.  Farm,  1915,  pp. 
17,  ftgM.  2). — ^A  report  Is  given  of  work  continued  along  the  same  general  lines 
followed  in  preceding  years  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  880).  The  seasonal  conditions  are 
noted,  the  meteorological  observations  made  at  the  station  from  1907  to  1915, 
Inclusive,  are  summarized  In  tables,  and  experiments  relating  to  rotation  and 
tillage,  the  culture  of  com,  cotton,  field  peas,  and  flax,  and  the  pasturing  of 
oats  are  described. 

Results  from  the  rotation  and  tillage  work  secured  thus  far  indicated  that 
the  time  of  plowing  has  been  of  more  consequence  than  the  effect  of  die 
preceding  crop,  and  that  plowing  should  be  done  early,  at  least  before  Jan- 
nary  of  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  planted.  Ctotton  and  com  gen- 
erally gave  inferior  results  when  following  a  crop  of  sorghum. 

A  comparison  of  methods  of  soil  preparation  conducted  in  this  connection 
Showed  that  disking  may  often  take  the  place  of  plowing  and  that  ftOl  disking 
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iDty  be  ivreteable  to  qprlng  jfknrtag,    la  1915 

yielded  at  the  rate  of  eM  lbs.  of  seed  cotfcOQ  per  acre,  while  cotton  on  i 
plowed  corn  ground  yielded  at  tlie  rate  of  464  Ibe.  The  a^eraee  yidd  of  i 
cotton  per  acre  in  a  rotation  where  eotton  wee  grown  on  disked  com 
from  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  is  reported  as  661  lbs.  as  conqiaied  witb  502  Bm. 
in  a  rotation  in  which  cotton  was  grown  en  vring-plowed  cetn  land  and  628 
lbs.  In  the  rotation  viikere  cotton  was  pianted  on  com  land  iAow>ed  In  Ajagm, 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  1916  sobsolling  anwrentiy  decreased  sUtfitily  the 
yields  of  all  crofis,  and  for  the  period  ttam  1910  to  1916,  indnslve^  the  a^verage 
yields  from  all  crops  were  also  sll^Uy  less  on  land  snbsoUed  ttaaa  on  lead 
not  so  treated.  The  nse  of  mamse  gave  mtom  benefldal  resolts  on  land  nsi4 
continnoosly  for  the  same  crops  than  where  crops  were  grown  In  rotafloa, 
and  It  had  a  more  favorable  eflbct  on  the  yields  of  cotton  Uian  on  Oioae  of  eOnr 
crops,  bnt  In  none  of  the  tests  was  the  Increased  yield  saOdent  to  instiCr  the 
expense  of  the  treatment 

FIdd  peas  planted  in  the  fiill  of  1914  made  a  good  growth  doring  the  winfeer 
and  produced  a  heavy  crop  for  tomtng  under  in  the  spring.  The  qnantlty  of 
green  material  produced  on  the  average  of  five  plats  was  estimated  at  lOuS 
tons  per  acre.  On  oue  plat  the  peas  yMded  at  the  rate  of  23B6  lbs.  of  field- 
cured  hay  per  acre.  In  tliese  experiments  cotton  yields  have  been  leas  tram 
the  plat  where  rye  was  used  as  a  green  manure  than  In  similar  rotatfoos  where 
no  green  manuring  was  practiced. 

Growing  a  cn^  in  alternate  years  witti  dean  fsUow  between  crops  was  ast 
found  profitable  in  the  production  of  com,  cotton,  er  oats  tor  grain.  The 
method  resulted  in  lowering  the  yields  of  both  com  and  cotton  as  ccwaipsred 
with  the  yidds  of  these  crops  grovm  oontinnously  on  coDEQMirahle  ^lata. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  rotation  and  tUlage  on  root  rot  tn  cotton.  It  wts 
found  that  the  disease  is  less  serious  In  cotton  grown  in  rotatimi  with  oUier 
crops  such  as  com  or  oats  than  when  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land. 
On  a  plat  cropped  continuously  to  cotton  for  sevoi  years  26.7  per  ooit  of  the 
plants  died  from  root  rot  by  the  time  the  first  pidUng  was  made  In  1915,  aad 
at  the  time  of  the  second  picking  about  six  weeks  later  49.7  per  <tet  of  the 
total  number  of  plants  had  died.  The  damage  from  root  rot  on  this  plat  hsi 
increased  each  year  since  1912  when  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  plante  a■^ 
cumbed.  On  plate  where  cotton  was  grown  on  fall-plowed  land  In  rotatlonfl, 
including  com,  s<Mrghum,  or  oats,  thore  was  Uttle  or  no  root  rot  Other  resoltt 
secured  indicated  that  the  application  of  barnyard  manure  has  a  tendency  to 
chedc  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  was  further  observed  that  subsoillng  ap- 
peared to  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  injury  in  cotton  grown  on  sprli^ 
plowed  land,  but  It  is  not  believed  that  this  effect  of  subeoiling  would  oftoet 
the  coot  of  the  work. 

In  a  variety  test  with  com  the  highest  yield  was  made  by  T^agnna^  followed 
by  Brazos  and  Old  Olory,  both  Laguna  crosses.  In  a  test  of  planting  com  In 
rows  at  different  distances  and  of  interplanting  with  cowpeas  it  was  fbund 
that  where  no  cowpeas  were  planted  between  the  rows  the  yield  of  com  rose 
generally  as  the  distance  between  the  rows  Increased,  tlie  highest  yield  being 
obtained  where  the  rows  were  7  ft  apart  and  with  4,078  plante  per  acre»  and 
the  lowest  where  the  rows  were  4  ft  apart  and  with  4^480  plante  per  acre. 
When  the  cowpeas  were  planted  after  the  com  had  a  good  start  the  growing 
of  a  row  of  cowpeas  between  the  rows  of  corn  did  not  lower  the  yield  of  com. 

Cotton  grown  in  rows  8,  4,  5,  6»  and  7  ft  apart  with  the  plante  about  6  In. 
apart  in  the  row  gave  an  average  yield  of  seed  cotton  about  50  per  oeot 
greater  in  the  7-foot  rows  than  In  the  d-foot  rows. 
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i  wttli  TBrletl6B  of  field  pets  iadlcated  the  Golden  Vine 
i»  -be  above  the  aferafe  ta  yieldlnf  capacity.  Kaiaer,  Gray  Winter,  Wiaconaln 
Blae^  Aadea,  and  Blue  Imperial  made  an  eiaellent  growth  and  mpeared  to  be 
>  ■ifftyfiwl  to  the  eonditiona. 
Beaolta  obtained  with  flax  in  1915  Indicated  that  for  conditions  similar  to 
at  San  Antonio  northern-grown  flax  varieties,  if  sown  in  the  winter, 
as  psendslag  as  tbm  laqMrted  winter  types.  O.  I.  No.  18,  the  only 
I  grown  In  narsery  row%  appeared  most  promising  early  In  May. 
.  a  L  Mo.  80^  grown  on  a  field  plat  yielded  at  the  rate  of  11.9  bn. 


ne  resBlts  of  an  ezperiaoent  on  usiag  oats  for  pastors  Indicated  that  pastor- 
lag  as  late  as  Ifarcb  10  bad  a  detrimental  eflPect  upon  ttie  yidd  of  both  grain 
and  hay.  A  plat  pastored  from  February  7  to  Febmary  20  gave  the  highest 
yleU  eC  i^aln  tat  a  aUgblly  lower  yield  of  hay  than  plats  whldi  were  not 


A.  O.  HAraaiaowB  {Qmm  ma.  Rp$.  191$.  pp.  IM^, 

pis.  0).— -A  general  description  is  given  of  work  witii  cotton  and  forage  crops. 

The  requirements  of  a  sniuosaful  variety  of  com  for  Guam  conditions  are  dis- 

aad  the  resolts  of  trials  with  types  and  varieties  oft  cotton  and  with 

I  and  oUiw  fOrage  crops  are  reported. 

Tbe  hli^heot  yidd  of  seed  cotton,  1,641  ttMk  per  acre,  was  secured  from 

JBgyptian  Ynma.    The  Egyptian  type,  as  indleated  by  station  resolts,  appears 

to  Sea  Island  mider  the  prevailing  soU  snd  climatic  eonditiona    Ob- 

itkms  on  late  planting  and  on  ratoonlag  of  cotton  are  noted. 

\  die  grosses  ttsted  Para  grass  gave  the  best  resolts.  Under  exception- 
ally dry  cBMdltlons  it  grew  aboat  8  ft  hl^  althongh  cot  about  every  five  weeks 
frein  the  latter  part  of  April  ta  the  end  of  June.  Feterita  and  Kafljr  com  were 
planted  November  12,  1914,  and  January  8,  1915.  In  the  first  test  feterita 
vfaa  ready  tat  karvesling  February  4,  Itlfi,  and  Kafir  corn  about  8  days  later, 
wMle  In  Am  sseond  test  foterita  reached  maturity  Mardi  28,  1915,  and  Kafir 
earn  Ifarch  28.  The  first  crop  of  feterita  thus  required  84  days  to  mature 
aad  On  second,  wtaleh  produced  eonsideraMy  lees  forage,  only  74.  Soil  tests 
wtth  FMpslttffi  iliateimw  ladieated  ttiat  on  the  better  soils  this  grass  will  sup- 
psrt  fhmi  two  to  three  times  as  many  cattle  as  the  native  grasses.  On  the 
posrsr  soils  It  waa  found  that  heavy  pasturing  destroys  the  stand.  The  cost 
ef  planting  Paspalum«  inoludittg  plowing  and  otherwise  preparing  the  soli 
and  haollag  and  setting  the  roots,  was  determined  to  be  about  $16  per  acre. 

IBreodIng  work  witii  velvet  beans  and  oom],  J.  Bblleho  (FlorMo  Bta.  Rpt. 
S9U.  pp.  OYII^XXXI,  figM.  8).— The  plant  Iveeding  work  pursued  during  the 
year  was  confined  largely  to  inheritance  and  selection  studies  with  velvet 
hybrids^  induding  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  generations.  Special  attention 
gIveB  to  the  Inheritance  o<  mottling  of  the  seed  coat  and  the  breeding  of 
lines  to  bring  about  constancy  in  this  character.  The  behavior  of  the 
in  the  different  generations  of  the  various  crosses  is  discussed  at 
some  length.  The  dilierent  hybrids  studied  were:  Florida  X  Yokohama, 
Florida  X  Ghinese,  Florida  X  I^on,  and  Lyon  X  Florida. 

It  was  found  that  ttie  hybridised  seeds  on  the  parent  Florida  or  Lyon  plants 
were  tndlstlnguislMKble  In  appearance  from  self ed  seeds  on  the  same  plant,  and 
tlie  author  therefore  regards  seed  mottling  as  a  somatic  character  of  the 
plant  wkidi  bears  the  seeds.  Hie  Florlda>I^on  crosses  showed  remarkable 
varlatlen  in  dosiinance  in  the  first  generation  and  some  of  the  second  geaera- 
tlSB  plants,  but  this  variation  seemed  to  occur  solely  with  mottling.  In  the 
tMid  geasi  alien  of  the  I^on*Flortda  cross  the  mottled  plants  were  often 
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bicolor  and  more  or  lest  inberlted  tbt  pareotal  amooiit  0t 
ooDflddered  as  proving  tliat  there  are  three  genetic  dlffisrcnos  In  tUs 
oemed  with  pigment  in  the  seed  ooat 

Data  eecored  in  studying  the  inheritance  of  the  loigth  of  pod  In  i 
Yokohama  croea  are  alao  reported. 

In  breeding  com,  croaaea  were  made  between  tbm  beat  Weat  ladten  vaztetr 
and  the  beet  Tarietiea  of  north  Florida,  Qeoigia,  and 
was  made  for  pore  white,  flinty,  deep,  and  fairly  large  grains, 
and  dro<9ing  eara,  with  abont  twelve  atraii^t  rows  and  tli^tiy  flttlac 
narrow  cob,  and  two  good  eara  on  the  stalk.    In  tbm  tmuih 
a  croBB  between  Mosby  and  Gnban  a  plant  waa  found  meeting  an 
qnirementa,  bat  in  the  fifth  generation  in  1015  aome  nndealrable 
^veered  which  are  to  be  eliminated  by  forther  atiectlon. 

A  croaa  between  Ooban  field  com  and  BlaiA  MexIcaB  aweet  corn  wm 
for  white,  well-wrinkled,  tranalncent  graina,  eara  with  about  Iweiw  iwvi, 
and  good  growth  In  hot  weather.    A  type  of  aweet  com  waa  developed 
aeems  to  grow  better  in  central  Florida  when  planted  late  than  eltlfeer 
Mexican,  Stowell  Bvergreen,  or  Ck>antry  Gentlonan. 

A  cross  between  Mosby  field  com  and  Black  Mexican  aweet  com  aras 
for  the  porpoee  of  develo^ng  a  aweet  com  having  v^te,  well-wilnlded, 
lucent,  and  large  graina,  and  alz-rowed,   long  eara.    The 
generation  stalk  was  siz-rowed,  as  were  all  aubaequent  eara. 

Commercial  varletlea  of  alfalfa,  R.  A.  Oakict  and  H.  L.  Waaiovaa  {U. 
Dept.  Affr.,  Farmer^  B«il.  757  {1916),  pp.  £4*  /l9«-  7).— Thia  deacrlbea  tiie  ea 
merdal  varietiea  of  alfalfa  aa  divided  into  five  groupa,  ttie  • 
variegated,  nonhardy,  and  yellow-flowered  groupa.  The  hlatoiy,  caitmral  i 
characters,  adaptation,  and  value  of  eadi  group  and  tbm  principal 
and  atraina  it  indudee  are  noted.  Varietiea  and  atralna 
various  sections  of  the  United  Statea  are  enumerated,  and  directtoiia  for  par> 
chastQg  seed  are  given.  Seed  iwoductlon  and  poasibilltiea  In  iMTOlIm  are 
briefly  discuased. 

Transplanting  alfalfa,  N.  B.  HAifaEN  {SinUh  Dakotm  Btm.  BmL  i«7  {19W* 
pp.  42Jh44S,  fg$,  9).— This  bulletin  dlsmwBes  in  a  general  and  popular  way  the 
tranaplanting  of  alfalfa  by  meana  of  transplanting  madilnes  and  by  hand, 
givea  directions  for  digging,  storing,  and  shilling  plants  for  tranaplantlag. 
and  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  practice  Is  desirable. 

Beport  on  com  and  cotton  ▼arietiea  at  the  Georgia  Bxperiment  Station  fer 

1915,  O.  K.  MoOuLL4in>  {Georpia  Bta.  Ore.  74  (IP/e),  pp.  8).— The  uraal 
variety  trials  with  corn  and  cotton  for  the  year  1915  are  deocribed.  and 
the  results  of  the  different  varietiea  are  listed. 

The  16  varieties  of  com  under  test  ranged  in  yield  from  2iil  bu.  to  SS.7 
bu.  per  acre,  produced  by  Virginia  Bnsilage  and  Steinheimer  Marlboro,  re- 
apectively.  The  strains  of  Marlboro  com  again  dononatrated  the 
of  the  variety.  The  earlier  maturing  varieties  such  aa  Virginia 
Mexican  June,  and  Hickory  sang  ai4;wared  at  the  foot  of  the  llat 

The  yields  of  45  shortetaple  and  5  l(Mig-ataple  varietiea  of  cotton  are 
reported.  Oleveland  Big  Boll  ranked  first  in  yidd  of  seed  cotton  per  acre^ 
but  considerable  variation  in  the  different  strains  of  seed  of  this  variety 
waa  observed. 

[Oane.— Fertiliaer  and  composition  atudiea],  J.  M.  Soorr  (FlorUm  iMa.  Jtpi. 

1916,  pp.  XXrv-XXXI).—K  fertilizer  experiment  with  Japanese  eane^  pee- 
vioualy  described  (B.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  831),  is  reported  and  the  reaolta  of  alx  crope 
grown  since  1909  are  given  in  tables.  The  data  presented  confirm  earlier  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  A  second  fertHlzer  experiment  with  Japanese 
cane  begun  in  1914  la  briefly  described  and  the  first  year's  reaulti  are  tabiiTef^ 
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AaaljMB  feportied  of  maldeD  ease  (Ponioicm  henUHmmnnm)  at  dUterent 
stacM  of  maturity  show  tbat  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  this  grass  is  rich 
In  feeding  Talae. 

Studies  on  oat  breeding.— ^ZV»  Pore  line  ▼arietles,  F.  M.  BamtAxm  and  J. 
ZiNH  lMa4ne  8Ul  Bui.  UO  (1916),  pp.  9S-148,  fU.  f,  fiff$.  ^).— This  hoUetln  de- 
fines and  llliistrates  the  meaning  of  a  pure  line,  discusses  tlie  general  methods 
used  in  the  pure-line  breeding  of  cereals,  and  describes  work  In  oat  breeding 
begun  In  1910  with  460  Indiyidual  oat  plants  r^;Mresentlng  18  different  com- 
mercial yarieties.  A  method  used  for  correcting  the  yield  of  Individual  plats  for 
dilteences  In  soil  fertility  is  also  briefly  ontilned.  Similar  work  has  been  pre- 
ylously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  88;  86,  p.  88). 

By  means  of  selection  the  number  of  pure  lines  in  1915  had  been  reduced  to 
12,  representing  only  8  of  the  original  commercial  varieties.  Banner,  Irish  Victor, 
and  Imported  Scotch.  The  results  for  three  years,  given  in  tables,  show  that 
these  pure  lines  averaged  In  yield  80.8  bu.  per  acre  against  7S.2  bu.  for  11  com- 
mercial varieties,  only  4of  which  gave  a  better  yitid  than  the  poorest  of  the  pure 
Unas.  In  aU  cases  the  average  yield  of  the  pure  lines  selected  from  a  given 
yarlety  exceeded  the  yi^d  of  the  parent  variety.  As  the  pure  lines  closely  re- 
semble their  reqpective  parent  varieties  in  morphological  characters,  such  as 
type  of  head,  character  of  grain,  and  other  features,  the  changes  in  the  physio- 
logical charactsrs  which  result  in  higher  yield  are  r^^arded  as  not  necessarily 
ansodated  with  morphological  characters  in  the  plant  or  grain. 

Of  the  12  pure  lines,  Maine  840,  an  Irish  Victor  selection  with  an  especially 
stiff  straw,  a  high  weight  per  bushel  and  per  1,000  kernels,  and  a  relatively  low 
liiill  percentage,  is  regarded  as  the  best  for  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
altiumgh  standing  second  In  average  yield.  Maine  855,  a  Banner  selection, 
ranked  second  in  value  and  gave  the  best  average  yield  of  any  of  the  lines,  but 
It  has  a  slight  tendency  to  lodge  on  heavy  solL  Maine  247, 286,  and  857  appeared 
dJi^tly  inferior  to  the  rest  In  yitiding  capacity.  It  is  stated  that  each  of  the  12 
p«n%  lines  is  well  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  southern  and  central  part  of 
llaine,  and  that,  being  bred  from  sin^e  plants,  they  tend  to  ripen  much  more 
evenly  and  are  more  uniform  in  all  their  characters  than  most  commercial 
varieties. 

IHsh  potato  spraying,  H.  P.  Stuokxt  and  B.  B.  Hiogins  {Qtorgia  8ta,  Bui. 
Its  {1916),  pp.  llS-lUf  fiff^'  ^).— Spraying  tests  carried  on  in  1915  and  1916 
are  described  and  the  results,  including  the  cost  of  spraying  each  season,  are 
reported. 

While  the  outcome  of  the  two  years'  tests  is  not  regarded  as  warranting  very 
definite  conclusions,  it  is  considered  as  indicating  that  early  blight  may  be  very 
dfUuctive  and  that  during  such  seasons  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
vreD  as  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  practiced  successfully.  Two  applications  of 
*  mixed  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  were  found  sufficient  for  controlling  both 
eariy  blight  and  potato  beetles  on  early-maturing  varieties,  and  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  first  application  be  made  when  the  plants  are  about  6  to  8  in. 
higb  and  the  second  about  three  weeks  later. 

Llme-snlpliur  versus  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  spray  for  potatoes,  IV,  M.  T. 
Htmv  (Nmo  7orfc  State  8ta.  Bui.  m  {1916),  pp.  811-611,  pi.  1;  ab:  {1916), 
pp.  i).— This  bulletin  describes  experiments  conducted  in  1915  In  continuation 
of  work  pursued  the  four  preceding  years  and  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88, 
p.  40). 

Tbe  results  are  reported  as  agreeing  essenttally  witii  tiioee  previously  ob- 
tained, showing  that  llmeHrolphur  is  harmful  rather  than  beneficial  to  potatoes. 
Bordeaux  mixture  prevented  tipburn  to  a  considerable  extent,  made  the  foliage 
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dukflr  gi'mii,  |NK)loii08d  tlio  gfowtn^  pcrtod,  lncraMnd  ttw  jtridv  i 
dMckBd  tlM  nragM  ef  late  bUgbt  caved  by  the  fongin  Pk$iQfkihmrm 
whfle  llmeHralphiir  aggrayated  tliibiini»  dwarfed  the  plants,  a 
tag  period,  rednced  the  jMA^  and  proted  ndaeieiB  aa  a  prcvcnttve  of  tte  < 
The  aT«n«e  reenlls  for  the  fife  rean  ehov  an  Increase  of  68l8  bo.  of  ] 
able  tobcrs  per  acre  ascribed  to  qpeaylng  with  Bordeaux  sdztive 
with  a  decreose  in  yield  of  25i8  bo.  ascribed  to  «raytng  with 
selQtlon. 

(Wtare  of  vye  Im  the  eastern  half  of  the  Voltid  States,  O. 
(U.  B.  Dept  Affr^  Fmrmenf  Hal.  7M  (JMf),  pp.  if,  f§9.  8).< 
TSrietles  of  rye  adapted  to  the  cotton  belt  and  the  NtHrthem  States 
eestem  sectloo  of  the  country,  and  dlecunsfs  the  prodnctloa  of 
following  farietiee  are  reported  as  having  given  an  exoess  of  80  bo. 
for  tlie  three  or  four  years  ttiat  they  were  grown  at  Arllngtan 
Qiant  Winter,  AhniSEes,  Arlington  Winter,  Ylrgtela  Winter,  liexicMi» 
Ivanef,  and  Henry.  In  the  dlacassion  of  the  prodndiig  of  (te  crop  tte  srik 
adapted  to  rye,  the  plaoe  of  rye  in  tlie  rotation,  the  preparation  of  tiie  seed 
bed,  the  use  of  fertUlsera,  iM*eparation  of  ^e  seed,  thoe,  meOiod*  and  rate  eC 
seeding,  and  the  methods  of  harveethig  are  noted.  The  pests  sdtoctii^  tte 
crop  and  their  contnd  are  also  toielly  mentioned. 

Hew  sorvhom  varietlea  fm  the  central  and  aoothem  Qceat  ItelaB,  BL  H 
Ymux  and  R.  W.  Bowaxds  (U.  B.  Dep%.  Apr.  BmL  $6S  (J^if ),  pp.  15,  Upe.  7).— 
A  description  is  given  of  Dwsrf  hegari,  Improfed  fefeerita.  Dwarf  feteriti. 
White  milo  malxe,  and  Sdurock  Kaflr  oem,  and  a  oomparlaon  Is  riiown  la  a 
table  of  tbe  field  records  of  these  sovi^dbbb  at  OhilUeothe  and  Amarfll%  TIbc 
from  1018  to  1015,  indnslTe,  and  at  Hays,  Kans.,  for  the  years  1914  and  1915. 
The  three-year  period  included  a  wet  year»  a  dry  year,  and  one  of  mwmwgt 
weather  condttiona.  The  valne  of  the  varieties  in  different  portiono  of  the 
Qreat  Plains  is  discussed  and  general  comAoBlons  are  drawn. 

It  is  pointed  oot  that  Scfaro^  Kafir  com  has  a  long  growing  seaoan  aad 
therefore  yldds  best  In  the  sontitiem  portion  of  the  Qreat  Plains.  While  pn- 
dodng  good  yitids  under  favorable  conditions  it  does  not  fomUh  at  the  smm 
time  a  good  quality  of  grain,  as  its  seeds  contain  an  appreciable  amooot  €f 
tannin. .  Dwarf  hegari  is  leoammended  for  Oie  whole  aorghom  regloa  ti 
Tezaa  lying  south  and  east  of  the  Paidiandle.  Dwurf  feterlta  and 
feterita  gave  better  results  than  ordinary  f eterita  and  are  regarded  as  i 
promising  a  larger  grain  yield  than  either  Dwarf  mllo  malxe  or  Dwarf  Ksir 
com  on  the  high  plains  of  northwestern  Texas,  western  B:an8ss,  and  eastsn 
Ckdorado.  White  milo  maise  produced  very  satisfactory  ylMs  of  grain  sad 
while  the  fodder  furnished  is  rather  inferior  in  quality,  it  Is  considered  wwllv 
of  more  eoctenBlve  planting  in  northwestern  Texas,  western  OktahooMi,  wumm 
Kansas,  eastern  Colorado,  and  western  Nebraska. 

▲  study  of  ColonUto  wheat,  H,  W.  P.  Hbaddbbf  (Colorado  file.  BmL  ftI7 
{191$) f  pp.  9-46), "-The  work  here  reported,  conducted  in  1015^  is  in  centiBaa- 
tion  of  investigatioDS  carried  on  in  1918  and  described  in  Builedn  2i&  of  the 
station,  already  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  88,  p.  687).  A  study  of  the  eomyorftioo  of  the 
wheat  plant  and  the  effects  of  fertilizers  are  preeented,  together  v^th  a  SBnend 
statement  of  the  weather  conditions  for  Ihe  two  seasons.  Mo  furtlier  study  of 
the  bacteriology  of  the  soil  reported  in  the  bulletin  mentioned  was  made.  A 
summary  of  the  results,  including  the  data  collected  in  1918,  is  givoL 

The  land  used  for  these  exp^ments,  as  det«rmiaed  in  1918,  contained  a  liberal 
supply  of  total  potaiii«  191.6  tons  in  the  upper  2  ft  of  soU,  with  apprsxtmately 
1  ton  available  at  that  time.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add^wluhle  pelasfc 
indicated  over  25  tons  available    The  citric  acid-soluble  phoephoric  add  was 
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Aboat  1,400  Ita.  and  tte  hTdzMlikirte  add^Mliil^le  9,800  Hm.  Tlie  total  nttrofm 
found  in  tte  Muna  depth  of  toil  waa  8,240  Ita.  Whtte  tha  nitrofen  waa  not  oon- 
sidiffad  lemazlcably  high,  it  waa  alM>wn  tluit  a  ^ery  oonaiderable  portion  of  It 
actuaUy  exiated  in  the  soil  in  tlie  form  of  nitric  nitrogen  at  tlie  tine  of  planttng; 
the  Toppec  2  ft  containing  nitric  nitrogen  eqniTaient  to  211  Ihs.  of  aodium  nitrate. 

The  power  of  thla  soU  to  fix  nitrogen  waa  diacnased  in  preriooa  pnblicatlona 
(B.  &  R.,  26,  pp.  814,  815).  It  waa  found  at  that  time  tliat  in  27  days  a  aanqde 
of  thla  aoil  ata^ly  kept  in  a  moderatdy  warm  room  gained  4L82  mg.  of  nitrogen 
for  each  100  gm.  of  aoil,  or  48  parte  per  million;  thia  waa  eaaivalent  to  the 
addition  of  102^  Uml  of  nitrogen  or  of  ahoot  1,100  Uml  of  aodlom  nitrate  to  an 
acre>foot  of  aoil  in  one  month. 

In  both  aeaaons  the  eifeets  of  irrigation  on  the  diatrilmtion  of  the  nitratea  were 
detecmined.  On  April  28,  1018,  before  irrigation,  a  aoil  sample  in  ^e  opper 
4  ft  waa  ftrand  to  contain  nitric  nitrogen  eqnlmaent  to  14M8  Iba.  of  aodinm 
nitrate,  while  another  Hunple  taken  the  same  day  from  the  same  depth  of  soil 
contained  the  eqnlTalent  of  471  lba.»  bat  with  a  total  additional  eqniTalent  of 
721  Iba.  in  the  seventh,  ^s^th,  and  ninth  foot  On  Jone  27, 18  daya  after  Irriga- 
tion, the  npper  4  ft  of  three  different  aectiona  of  aoil  were  f oand  to  contain  182, 
91,  and  156  Ibe.,  respectlTely,  with  a  mazimnm  of  80  lbs.  bekm  4  ft  In  three 
borings  taken  to  a  depth  of  12  ft,  and  a  mtnlmnm  of  aero.  The  seaaon  of  1818 
bad  a  high  rainfall  In  general,  hot  with  long  perloda  without  any  predpltatlont 
while  In  1015  the  total  rainfall  waa  as  large  again  and  well  distributed  la  a  aue- 
oeaalon  of  U|^  ahowera  throughout  the  aeaaon.  Soil  samplea  taken  at  the  end 
of  June,  1015*  were  found  to  contalPt  even  In  ^e  fourth  feet,  nitric  nitrogen  aa 
Idgh  aa  equivalent  to  48  Ibe.  of  sodium  nitrate,  while  by  August  8,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  the  surfiiee  foot  contained  the  equivalent  of 
imly  about  20  lbs.,  the  minimum  found  in  the  fourth  foot  at  thla  time  being  a^o. 
SainpleB  taken  from  fallow  ground  on  Auguat  8, 1015,  showed  a  nitric  nitrogen 
content  equivalent  to  285J^  Uml  of  aodium  nitrate,  while  a  sample  f^m  cropped 
land  taken  to  the  saaM  depth  at  the  saaae  time  gave  an  equivalent  of  48i^  Iba. 
**  The  crop,  either  by  preventing  the  formation  of  the  nitratea  or  by  uaing  them 
mK  had  made  a  diffecenoe  equal  to  2a&6  lbs.  of  sodium  nitrate  In  thla  depth  of 


Investigationa  ahowing  the  nitrifying  efficiency  of  thia  aoil  have  been  pre- 
Tloualy  noted  (B.  &  R.,  26,  p.  814;  80,  p.  818).  Three  sets  of  soil  samplea 
taken  from  fallow  land  to  a  depth  (tf  10  in.  on  Auguat  1,  1018,  showed  a 
itftric  nitrogen  content  equal  to  642.43  Iba.  of  sodium  nitrate  per  acre.  The 
nitric  nitrogen  of  snmpfcw  taken  the  same  date  from  cropped  land  to  a  depth 
of  2  ft  corresponding  to  101.2  Iba.,  and  samplea  taken  December  4  1014,  to  a 
depth  of  10  in.  on  the  same  i^t  after  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat  August  6^ 
Irrigating  the  land  Auguat  28,  and  plowing  it  Novonber  14  gave  an  equivalent 
of  200il5  Iba.  It  la  pointed  out  that  the  difference  In  nitric  nitregen  aa  com- 
pared with  the  fallowed  land  waa  equal  to  248  lbs.  of  sodium  nitrate  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  that  the  difference  between  290.85  lbs.  and  101.2  Ibe.  of 
aodium  nitrate  givea  an  approorimatlon  to  the  difference  In  the  amount  of 
nitric  nitrogen  in  the  UH»er  2  ft  of  aoil  on  Auguat  1  and  Decwnber  4.  Btudlea 
along  thia  line  more  doaely  followed  In  1015  gave  aimllar  and  equally  positive 
raaulta.  The  cropped  land  again  fiontalned  Its  minimum  amount  of  nitric 
nitregen  about  Auguat  1.  Data  arranged  in  tables  indicate  a  rapid  fall  of  the 
nitric  nitrogen  in  the  cropped  land  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
Auguat,  or  during  the  growing  period  of  the  plant 

The  total  nitrogen  was  alao  determined  and  the  data  aecnred  are  given  In 
tahlesi  without  interpretation  oi  the  resulta  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing samples  of  soil  varying  by  lass  than  the  amount  of  nItrofBo  coneemed  In 
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tirif  ■tndjr.  A  stadj  of  160  iQ.  ft  of  aoQ  nnpled  by  teklns  a  <ne 
center  of  eadi  iQiiare  foot  to  a  deptb  of  12  in.  tronght  oat  the  tBxt  that  It  warn 
rarely  the  case  that  oontigaooa  eqnaie  feet  of  soU  showed  so  email  a  diffieraDoe 
in  total  nitrogen  ae  0.001  per  cent  The  actoal  difference  readied  0.0854  per 
cent  or  more  than  85  times  as  nnich  as  woold  hmwe  a  considerable  BtgnHkaiiee 
in  the  development  of  the  crop,  If  present  in  the  form  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

A  study  of  the  effect  on  tiie  conqNMltion  of  the  plant  of  difllerait  anKnints  of 
water  applied  to  the  soil,  tlie  conq;ioaition  of  two  series  of  ssmptos  which 
receiyed  80.77  in.  of  water  in  all,  24  in.  irrigation  and  0.77  in.  ralnfUl,  being 
coD^ared  with  the  omiposition  of  16  series  grown  with  18.77  in.  of  water,  12  la. 
irrigation  and  0.77  in.  of  rainfall,  brooght  out  no  differences  in  tbe  amoont  €f 
nitrogenoos  componnds  in  tlie  plants  that  coold  be  attributed  to  tlie  varylag 
amounts  of  water  applied.  In  HOB,  when  the  crop  again  received  about  19  la. 
of  watw,  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  planti  iq>  to  the  end  of  July 
were  considered  due  to  the  fkct  that  plants  wne  thoroughly  moistened  hj 
appBeatlon  of  water  almost  daily  as  the  result  of  the  prevailing  weatlier  con- 
ditiona.  Later  the  abundant  development  of  rust  as  a  result  larg^  of  the 
moisture  on  the  plants  began  to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  Uite  direc- 
tion. The  general  effect  was  to  suppress  all  forms  of  nitrogen  present  In  tht 
plant  as  well  as  the  ash  constituenti  throui^ont  Its  growing  period.  The 
sise  of  the  plants  and  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  were  not  materially  differ* 
ent  in  the  two  seasons. 

Hie  very  diffnent  weather  conditions  prevailing  during  the  two  ocaaons  are 
b^eved  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  observed  effects  of  the  flertlllaen 
applied  in  1018  are  independent  of  the  weather.  It  is  furtti«r  stated  ttiat 
while  the  weather  conditions  of  1915  made  great  dlflierences  in  both  Hie  nitro- 
gen compounds  and  ash  constituents  of  the  plants,  they  did  not  obscure  the 
eOect  of  the  nitrogen  applied  on  the  total,  or  the  proteld  nitrogen,  or  tiie  allloon, 
or  the  ash  constituents  in  generaL  The  same  Is  regarded  true  with  respect  to 
the  effecti  of  phosphorus  and  petaaslum.  It  Is  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
i^ipUcatkm  of  nitrogen  was  to  increase  the  nitrogen  in  aU  parts  of  the  plant 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  the  percentage  of  siUcNi,  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  potassium,  caldum,  and  magnesium,  as  a  rule,  to  increase 
also  the  total  asli,  and  to  remain  neutral  rtiative  to  the  amount  of  phoq[>horuB 
in  the  plant  The  application  of  nitrogen  is  rq;iorted  also  as  IncreaainK  the 
height  of  the  plant  the  length  of  the  head,  uid  the  color  of  the  idant  but  as 
net  increasing  the  kernels  per  si^elet  Phosphorus  seemed  to  be  indiffnent 
to  or  possibly  tended  to  duress  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant  ftnd  the  same  was  true  of  potassium,  except  that  this 
element  showed  a  stronger  tendency  to  depress  the  nitrogen.  Both  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  depressed  the  phosphorus  in  the  plant  Theee  ef- 
fects upon  the  composition  of  the  plant  were  apparently  not  changed  by  the 
weatlier  conditions.  The  effect  of  the  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  fbrm  of 
sodium  nitrate  in  the  production  of  flinty  and  often  shrunken  kernels  was  not 
changed  in  the  wet  season  of  1015.  The  weather  conditions  of  1915  as  com- 
pared with  tiiose  of  1918  are  further  considered  as  having  been  without 
material  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  yellow-berry.  The  atta<&  of  rust  seemed 
to  affect  materially  the  course  of  the  chemical  changes  that  took  place  after 
the  early  part  of  August  1915,  as  compared  with  those  taking  place  during 
the  ripening  period  of  the  plant  in  1918. 

Distinguishinflr  characters  of  the  seeds  of  Sudan  grass  and  JTohnson  grass. 
F.  H.  HnxMAN  ({7.  B.  Dept.  Affr.  Bal.  iOB  {191$),  pp.  5,  fig9.  f ).— This  buOeCiB 
enumerates  and  describes  the  distinguishing  characters  of  seeds  of  Sudan  grass 
and  Johnson  grass,  and  points  out  the  apparent  exceptions  to  these  diaractanL 
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Seoond  anniial  report  of  the  state  gnia  laboratory  of  UontaBa,  A.  Atkin- 
80N  and  B.  W.  Whitlocx  (Jfontona  Bta.  B%1. 108  {1915) t  pp.  1$9~148,  fign.  7).— 
The  work  of  the  year  ended  September  80,  1915,  included  the  handling  of  2,570 
seed  samples,  of  vOdch  2,806  were  tested  for  germination  and  purity,  making 
160  laboratory  and  field  tests  to  determine  the  percentage  of  germination  of 
hard  seeds  of  legomes,  inspecting  85  fields  of  flax  and  one  of  alfalfa  grown  from 
pedigreed  seed,  conducting  milling  and  baking  tests  of  wheat,  and  collecting 
data  on  the  more  important  weeds  of  the  State.  The  results  of  the  different 
tests  are  tabulated,  and  the  number  of  seed  samples  of  12  common  crops  tested 
for  purity  and  containing  seeds  of  the  50  most  common  weeds  are  listed. 

The  New  Jersey  seed  law,  J.  P.  Hkltab  {New  Jeney  Bias.  Ore.  69  {1916), 
pp.  5-iiB).— The  text  of  the  1916  act  regulating  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  in 
New  Jersey  is  given  and  requirements  are  explained. 

Weed  control,  J.  P.  Hkltab  {New  Jer$ey  8ida.  Oirc  60  {1916),  pp.  ^iS). — 
A  popular  article,  treating  briefly  of  the  weed  problem  in  general  and  presenting 
notes  on  the  dassiflcation  of  weeds,  methods  of  control  induding  the  control 
of  dodder  and  of  weeds  in  lawns,  and  the  use  of  chemical  weed  destroyers. 

HOBTICmiTUBE. 

Fungoid  and  insect  pests  of  the  farm,  F.  B.  FsTHEBBBiDaB  {Canibridgef 
England:  Vnivertity  Pre$9,  1916,  pp.  VII-^IH,  fig:  54).— A  practical  treatise 
on  farm  and  garden  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control.  The  work  covers 
general  farm  crops  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

[Fruits,  vegetablesy  and  lawns  in  the  sand  hills],  J.  Oowan  {Nebraska  8ta. 
BvL  156  {1916),  pp.  60-65). — Suggestions  are  given  relative  to  varieties  and 
cultural  practices  based  upon  work  conducted  at  the  Valentine  Substation. 

Suggestions  to  growers  and  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  preparation,  loading,  stowing,  stripping,  and  bracing  for  safe 
transportation  {Com.  By.  and  B.  8.  Befrig.,  Amer,  Auoo.  Befrig.  Bui.  S  {1916), 
pp.  SI,  flgM.  21). —A  compilation  of  information  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
the  transportation  problem  as  affecting  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Beport  on  the  statistics  of  vineyards,  orchards  and  gsurdens,  and  root  crops 
for  the  season  1915-16,  W.  L.  Johnston  {So,  Au$t.  8tatis.  Dept.  Bid.  S  {1916), 
pp.  6).— A  statistical  report  on  the  area  and  production  of  vineyards,  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  root  crops  for  the  season  1915-16,  including  comparative  data 
for  the  previous  four  years. 

Guide  and  catalogue  of  the  Madagascar  Experiment  Station  at  Ivoloina 
{ChMe  et  Catalogue  de  la  Station  de  VIvoMna.  Tananarive:  Govt.,  1916,  pp. 
gS,  pk  i).—- In  addition  to  general  information  relative  to  the  station,  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  is  given  of  economic  plants  grown  there. 

Asparagus  in  California,  the  culture,  marketing  problems,  and  history, 
W.  F.  Bailey  {State  Com.  Market  CaL  Bui.  1  {1916),  pp.  2S).--A  short  general 
account  of  the  fresh  asparagus  and  asparagus  canning  industries  of  Oalifomia, 
including  a  discussion  of  methods  employed,  cost  of  production,  and  marketing 
statistics. 

Studies  on  the  dying  out  of  pepper  vines  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. — ^H, 
Pepper  cultivation  in  Banka,  A.  A.  L.  Rutgers  {Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel 
IDutch  East  Indies^,  Ueded.  Lab.  Plantenziekten,  No.  19  {1916),  pp.  66,  pU. 
10).— In  continuation  of  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  849)  results  are 
given  of  a  survey  of  the  pepper  industry  in  Banka,  including  the  history  and 
extent  of  the  industry,  methods  of  cultivation,  and  prevalent  difloasos  and  pests 
of  peppers. 
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A  genetle  ttndj  of  plant  lioiylit  Im  naMotas  Tvlfttxli,  B^  A. 
(Ntbrm$ka  Bta.  Bematrdk  Bui.  7  {i$ie),  pp.  8^7$,  Um.  if).— Ib  fids 
anthor  analyieB  the  faieton  coneemed  In  li^tfit  of  ptanta  In  bwnw  and 
llie  mode  of  Inberltanoe  of  ttieae  facton  as  determined  by  a  study  of  die  i 
of  crosses  between  pole  and  bnrii  beans  of  varying  helots.    Tbe 
ployed  In  breeding,  making  records,  etc,  are  described  In  detail  and  a  bAHo- 
graphy  of  dted  literature  Is  given. 

The  results  of  the  Investigations  as  a  whole  show  Oiat  pole  and  b«iah  beasi 
differ  In  a  single  diaracter,  habit  of  growth.  Bush  beans  are  determinate  and 
pole  beans  Indeterminate  In  growth  habit  The  indeterminate  habit  of  powft 
Is  fully  dominant  to  the  determinate  habit  Following  the  Mendellan  ratio  the 
determinate  habit  Is  constant  In  Ft»  while  some  indeterminate  Fa  plants  breed 
true  in  Fs  and  others  segregate  again  Into  pole  and  bush  plants.  In  addftlon  to 
their  indirect  relation  to  habit  of  growth  the  two  characters,  number  of  Inter- 
nodes  and  internode  length,  are  in  a  way  distinct  from  habit  of  growth.  Then 
are  distinct  types  of  both  bush  and  pole  beans  in  reqiect  to  both  number  of  lnl»- 
nodes  and  internode  length.  Orosscs  of  bush  beans  of  different  internode 
lengths,  as  well  as  crosses  of  pole  beans  of  diff^ent  internode  lengths,  result  la 
an  Intermediate  condition  in  Fi  and  a  wider  range  of  variation  in  Fb  witli  reapeet 
to  internode  length. 

In  a  short  pole  bean  and  tall  bush  bean  cross,  tall  pole  beans  are  dcmiinant  la 
Fu  Some  of  the  pole  bean  segregates  have  fewer  and  shorter  Intemodes  than 
the  pole  bean  parent  and  some  of  the  bush  bean  segregates  have  more  and  longer 
Intemodes  than  the  bush  bean  parent  Similar  results  follow  when  a  tall  pole 
bean  is  crossed  with  a  short  bush  bean.  The  dominance  of  indeterminate 
over  determinate  habit  of  growth  is  interpreted  Just  as  are  other  simple  Men- 
dellan results,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  dominant,  genetic  factor  for 
the  difference  between  the  parente  in  habit  of  grov^h.  The  intermediate  hel||it 
in  Fi  and  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  Fs,  firom  a  cross  between  two  bush 
beans  or  between  two  pole  beans  of  differ«[it  heights,  are  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  multiple-factor  hypothesis.  Segregation  into  three  plants 
with  indeterminate  habit  to  one  of  determinate  habit,  accompanied  by  an  hi- 
creased  range  of  variation  in  height  of  both  classes  of  segregates  when  a  sihort 
pole  bean  is  crossed  with  a  tall  bush  bean  or  tail  pole  bean  with  a  short  bush 
bean,  is  interpreted  by  a  combination  of  the  single-factor  and  the  multiple- 
factor  hypotheses,  or  by  what  may  be  termed  a  modified  multiple-factor  hypo- 
thesis, the  modification  consisting  merely  in  the  assumption  of  inequality  hi 
dominance  and  inequality  in  potency  between  the  factors. 

The  author  believes  that  this  modified  multiple-factor  hypothecs  aflbrds  s 
more  simple  and  direct  interpretation  of  the  resulte  in  these  crosses  ttian  does 
the  hypothesis  of  a  single  unit-difference  between  all  pole  and  bufdi  beans,  wfaidi 
necessitates  the  further  assumption  that  the  unit-factor  is  modified  commonly, 
though  irregularly,  in  crosses  between  pole  and  bush  beans. 

The  fruit  industry  in  New  York  State,  compiled  by  B.  VAir  Alsttrb  (W,  7, 
Dept.  Agr.  BiU.  79  {1916),  pU.  1,  pp.  6«7-«8i,  pl$.  «,  figs.  lU;  «,  pp.  981^14^ 
pU.  14,  flffi.  18$). — This  bulletin  comprises  as  a  whole  a  manual  of  informatloo 
relative  to  the  fruit  industry  of  New  Tork  Stete.  The  subject  matter  has  been 
prepared  by  various  horticultural  investigators,  both  within  and  without  the 
Stote,  as  well  as  by  many  practical  fruit  growers.  Part  1  treats  of  the  frolt 
industry  of  the  Stete  in  all  ito  phases,  followed  by  detailed  Information  relative 
to  the  commercial  production  and  handling  of  apples.  Part  2  treats,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  apples,  of  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  quinces,  grapes, 
and  small  fruits.    The  bulletin  concludes  with  an  article  on  fruito  in  tbe  home. 
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Votas  «i  Aa^mMnm  fruit  eiiltim^  O.  D.  GmoLk  (BnlL  Min.  Agr.  [Buenot 
iMrw],  M  (iPltf),  ITo.  5-«,  pp.  m-rtl,  pU.  6)w--aniis  comprlaeB  dewripti^ 
nolMi  on  A  nsnibcr  of  frnitB  conunonly  grown  tn  Argontlnft. 

[ParogroM  report  on  hortlealtvixml  isTMrticntiona]  iMi$$<mri  Bta,  BuL  UH 
{l$i6)f  pp.  $2,  SS,  AMtf).— Tblfl  oonqniMB  condM  ftatementi  of  progress  made 
alonf  TnrioDs  Unas  of  bortlciritana  work  during  the  year  ended  Jnne  80,  lOlA. 

In  tlie  orchard  nutrition  studies  hy  J.  O.  Whitten  and  O.  O.  Wiggans  no  data 
were  secured  on  peaches,  spring  frosts  having  killed  the  huds.  In  a  part  of 
the  work,  which  was  conducted  in  pots  containing  south  Bftissouri  soO,  nttrogen 
applied  an  a  fmrtHiaer  seemed  to  increase  the  number  of  apples  on  young  trees 
just  beginning  to  bear.  At  the  same  time  apple  blis^t  attacked  more  severe 
the  trees  fertilized  with  nitrogen.  No  appreciable  residts  were  secured  with 
potash  or  phosphoric  add,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  nitrogen,  Ow 
complete  mixture  being  somewhat  better  than  the  single  etements,  except 
nitrogen. 

Tb»  resulti  of  the  cooperattre  spraying  experiments  have  been  previourty 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  46). 

In  the  woriE  of  breeding  peaches  fbr  hardy  sorts  by  J.  O.  Whitten  a  few  of 
the  earlier  crosses  came  into  bearing.  During  the  past  winter  a  sM-fortillaed 
liewis  tree  was  able  to  bring  16  per  cent  of  its  buds  through  a  temperature  of 
—12.8*,  whereas  on  all  of  the  leading  commercial  varieties  at  least  96  per  cent 
were  killed  and  in  most  cases  100  per  cent 

Observations  on  the  self-fertility  and  self-sterility  of  fruits  by  X  O.  Whitten 
and  O.  O.  Wiggans  indicate,  as  previously  noted,  tiiat  the  commercial  varieties 
of  apples  show  a  tendency  to  self-sterility,  especially  in  certain  years. 

Studies  on  fruit  bud  development  of  fruit  trees  as  Influenced  by  treatments 
and  previous  crops  by  O.  O.  Wiggans  were  started  in  1018  on  the  varieties  Oano, 
Rome,  and  Jonathan,  the  spurs  which  set  fruit  being  labeled  in  July.  A  record 
of  these  spurs  taken  in  1014  shows  Oiat  a  great  majority  of  the  spurs  on  trees 
of  these  varieties  are  not  able  to  bear  fruit  two  years  in  succession.  The  work 
was  extended  to  additional  varieties  in  1015.  During  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1015  several  freesing  point  determinations  of  sap  from  spurs  bearing 
fruit  in  1014  and  also  firom  spurs  not  bearing  in  1014  were  made.  In  every  case 
the  sap  from  bearing  twigs  frose  at  a  lower  point  than  from  nonbearlng  twigs. 
At  the  same  time  the  variety  and  the  kind  of  soil  seemed  to  have  considerable 
Influence.  The  sap  studies  were  continued  throughout  1015.  Some  young  Jona- 
than an>le  trees  were  etherized  at  various  times  to  determine  the  effect  on  fruH 
bud  formation,  but  up  to  June  80,  1015,  etherisation  had  not  resulted  in  any 
increase  in  sap  concentration. 

A  test  of  Hn  V.  spring  planting  of  fruit  trees  by  J.  0.  Whitten  has  shown  the 
advantage  of  fall  transplanting  over  spring  transplanting  to  be  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  dierries  than  in  any  other  fruit,  although  previous  results  indicating 
the  advantage  of  fall  planting  over  spring  planting  for  otlier  hardy  fruit  varie- 
ties have  been  confirmed. 

Vruit  tree  root  systems,  A.  B.  Ballanttux  {Utah  8ta.  BuL  US  {1916),  pp. 
$^15t  figB,  ^).— This  reports  a  study  of  a  number  of  root  systems  of  fruit  trees 
removed  from  an  orchard  damaged  by  seepage  conditions  in  the  soil. 

An  examination  of  the  root  systems  indicate  that  fruit  trees  may  ordinarily 
be  expected  to  send  their  roots  deeply  into  the  ground  if  the  water  supply  is 
not  too  plentiful,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  the  ground  water  level  Is 
not  too  high.  The  natural  depth  of  fruit  tree  roots  as  indicated  in  this  study 
la  probably  near  the  height  of  the  tree.  The  method  and  amount  of  watering 
wlU  altw  the  general  shape  of  the  root  system  and  make  it  ossentially  a  deep- 
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rooted  tree  or  a  diallow-rootod  one.    Properiy  i^feadiiis  tlie  roots  at 
time  may  assist  in  developing  a  more  symmetrical  root  syslien.    In 
irrigation  water  the  amonnt  of  watw  sboold  be  soffideDt  to  keep  Hic 
moist  without  adding  to  the  sopply  briow. 

Beoent  developmeiits  in  spraying  practioes,  P.  J.  Pabbott  (Mast.  Frwtt 
Orowen^  A9900.  Rpt^  92  {1916)^  pp.  79^itO),-^A  pi^wr,  with  a  diacualon  Al- 
lowing, in  whidi  the  author  conslderB  the  spraying  problems  oonCronting  the 
fmit  growers  of  New  York  State  and  methods  that  have  been  employed  hf 
the  New  York  State  Bzperimoit  Station  to  meet  these  problems.  Tiie  anfajnt 
matter  is  discussed  under  the  general  headings  of  the  plant  Uoe  IndiKfamB  to 
apple  foliage  and  fruit,  insects  that  factor  in  the  grading  of  applea»  the  Iosk- 
tiddal  properties  of  Tarious  sulphids  and  poiysulphids,  compatibilities  al  cob- 
mon  Insecticides,  and  the  cost  of  spraying  in  the  upkeep  of  an  apple  orchard. 

A  study  of  Tariation  in  apples  during  the  growing  season*  W.  BL  Wsm- 
HousB  {Oregon  Sta,  BuL  IS4  (1916),  pp.  5-i5).--Thi8  bulletin  fi^ves  a  smnmsr- 
ised  account  of  an  investigation  conducted  to  determine  wlietber  there  ait 
more  or  less  definite  periods  when  apples  under  Oregon  conditioDs  make  thsk 
main  Increase  in  bulk  and  other  periods  when  their  characteristic  oolor  1 
ings  are  developed. 

Summing  up  the  detailed  data  secured  by  measurements  of  apples 
ing  four  distinct  pomological  groups,  the  autlior  finds  that  apples  tend  to  ; 
a  gradual  increase  in  diameter  from  the  commencement  of  growth  with  a 
correapondin^  greater  increase  in  volume  as  the  diameter  increanes.  and 
conseguentiy  actually  greater  increases  in  vcdume  occur  during  the  latter  pert 
of  the  growing  season  ttian  in  the  early  stages. 

In  the  case  of  color  development  there  Is  a  time  during  the  middle  of  tie 
growing  season  when  color  is  less  developed  than  in  the  early  stages  of  growtk. 
A  large  part  of  the  coloring  matter  of  apples  is  d^[>osited  shortly  bef(»e  plddoc 
time.  From  the  viewpoint  of  securing  higher  color  it  is  suggested  that  plcklm 
could  often  be  delayed  several  days  to  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  steady  gradual  increase  in  sise  the  ideal  cultural  amdltloBi 
are  those  which  provide  a  constant  sui^ly  of  moisture.  The  author  also  foasd 
that  the  relative  size  and  the  general  shi^i^e  as  between  individual  apidei  Is 
the  early  stages  of  growth  is  maintained  to  the  picking  time.  Oonaeauently, 
in  thinning  apples  undesirable  shi^^es  and  the  smaller  fruits  should  be  remofed. 

The  packing  of  apples  in  barrels  and  boxes,  W.  H.  Wour  (N.  Jff.  Col.  JM. 
Bui.  7  {1916),  pp.  St,  flgi.  43). — In  addition  to  a  technical  account  of 
of  packing  apples  in  barrels  and  boxes,  the  author  reviews  the  legal 
which  have  been  taken  in  this  country  to  regulate  the  grading  and  packing  of 
apples.  The  text  of  the  United  States  apple  grading  law  and  the  Massachusetti 
apple  packing  and  grading  law  is  appended. 

Cranberry  improvement,  F.  P.  Schlatixb  {Proc  Amer.  Cranberry  Chrowerf 
Aiioo.,  41  {1916),  pp.  19-16). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  methods  cf 
improving  the  cranberry  through  plant  selection  and  propagation,  seed  ade^ 
tion  and  propagation,  and  crossbreeding,  and  outlines  investigations  to  be 
conducted  along  this  line  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey  Bxperimest 
Stations. 

The  direct  bearers  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  XontpelUw, 
G.  Vkrgs  {Ann.  6oole  Nat.  Agr.  MontpeUier,  n.  ter.,  I4  {1914),  No9.  i,  pp.  95-^; 
9,  pp.  81-168,  fig:  13).— A  summary  of  observations  made  during  the  post 
fifteen  years  on  direct-producing  hybrid  grapes  growing  in  the  McmtpeUler 
experimental  vineyard,  previously  noted  from  another  source  (EL  S.  B.,  81, 
p.  288). 
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Tha  hMoxj  ef  tlM  Viticaltiiral  Station  of  Lanianne,  1886-1916,  H.  Faxs 
•ad  F.  PoBOBR  {La  StatUm  ViHcole  Cawkmale  Vaudaise  de  Laiuwrme  dd$  Sa 
Jfomdaikm  d  a<m  Transfert  d  la  Confederation  aui99€,  1886-1916.  Lausanne: 
Dept  Vamd.  Afr^  191$^  pp.  107,  pl$.  2,  figs.  IS).— This  comprises  a  retrospectlTe 
study  of  the  Ylticiiltaral  Station  of  Lausanne  with  reference  to  Its  organlza- 
tiOD»  inYestlsatl<nis,  pablications,  and  participation  in  the  development  uid 
protection  of  the  Swiss  vineyard  industry. 

Vttloiiltiire  in  Sonth  Afirica,  A.  I.  Pebold  (Intemat.  Intt.  Agr.  IRome'l, 
/utamot  Aev.  Bei.  amd  Praet.  Agr.,  7  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  i^M).— A  deecripttve 
aceount  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  history  of  viticulture  in  South 
Africa,  the  distribution  of  vineyards,  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  culture, 
Ylne  diseases  and  Insect  pests,  methods  of  fertilization,  utilisation  of  American 
atodoi  and  self-bearers,  grafting  and  nursery  work,  effects  of  grafting  on  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  grapes  and  wine,  varieties,  methods  of  wine 
making;  vlticultural  products,  the  labor  question,  government  aid  for  pro- 
motiag  ttuB  industry,  and  statistics. 

Znvasll^tion  on  the  nitrogen  nutrition  of  the  oUve,  L.  Pktbi  (Atii  B. 
Aeead.  Boon,  Agr.  Qeorg.  Firenee,  5.  %er.,  IS  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  lS8-H7).—TbB 
antfaor  finds  that  tlw  nitrogen  content  of  flowering  branches  on  which  the 
flowers  were  fertile  averaged  fr<Mn  2.119  to  2.87  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight, 
whereas  In  flowering  branches  in  which  the  ovaries  were  abortive  the  nitro- 
guk  content  was  only  a72  to  0.924  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight.  The  investiga- 
tkm  also  shows  that  where  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity  of  nitrates  in  a 
Mil  poor  in  organic  matter,  there  is  a  large  development  of  mycorrhisa. 
Where  nitrates  occur  in  abundance  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rootlets  furnish 
an  important  check  to  the  infection  of  mycorrhisa. 

The  investlcation  as  a  whole  suggests  that  nitrogen  should  be  applied  to 
olive  trees  in  a  readily  available  form,  both  on  account  of  its  effect  in  pro* 
dndng  fertile  fruit  buds  and  in  view  of  its  influence  in  checking  mycorrhisa. 
If  nitrogen  Is  furnlAed  in  less  available  forms  the  rootlets  grow  less  rapidly  and 
permit  of  the  Invasion  of  fungus  growth. 

Cttrvs  eGsperlmental  grove,  S.  B.  Ooluson  (Florida  8ia.  Rpt.  1915,  pp. 
XClX'4)I),-^lsk  continuation  of  previous  reports  (B.  S.  B.,  88,  p.  48),  measure- 
nieiits  are  given  showing  the  average  gain  in  diameter  of  trees  from  June, 
VBM,  to  June,  1915,  growing  on  various  fertiliser  plats  in  the  citrus  expert* 
mental  grove.  The  data  are  accompanied  by  notes  on  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  the  grove. 

Beport  of  plant  physiologist,  B.  F.  Floyd  {Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp. 
XXXII'-XLVIII). — ^Experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  certain  sources 
of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  growth  of  grapefruit  seedlings  grown 
In  sand  and  In  field  soil  were  continued  (El  S.  R.,  88,  p.  48).  The  results  from 
the  sand  culture  experiments  described  in  1914  are  compared  with  those  secured 
la  1918  and  the  foUovring  conclusions  are  deduced : 

Dried  blood  is  superior  to  the  other  sources  of  ammonia  used  for  producing 
vepetatlve  growth.  When  used  In  combination  with  dried  blood,  phosphoric 
add  from  different  sources  varies  the  amount  of  growth  but  little  In  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  from  mineral  sources,  however,  phosphoric  acid  from  differ- 
eat  sowoea  causes  a  large  difference  in  amount  of  growth.  Basic  slag  gave 
the  best  results  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  add  when  used  in  combination  with 
aiPpynnniM  firom  mineral  sources.  The  acid  combination  (sulphate  of  ammoniar— 
add  phosphate— high  grade  sulphate  of  potash),  produced  the  smallest  amount 
ef  growth  of  any  of  the  combinations,  but  the  amount  of  growth  from  this  com- 
bination was  largely  increased  when  lime  was  added.  The  amount  of  growth 
eOlOT''— No. »— 17 4 
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Iirodaoed  hf  dried  blood  +  ^^eUA  pboiptete  +  Itlgli  gnda  i 

not  Increased  by  tbe  addition  of  lima    The  addition  of  lime  j 

unrodnosd  a  growth  greater  than  that  prodnoed  by  the  abofe^tamed  add  cm- 

binatlon,  but  not  ao  large  aa  Oiat  produced  by  thia  combination  iilna  llma^ 

The  reaults  aecored  in  the  field  soil  ezperimenta  conducted  in  1815  mmm  net 
parall^  with  thoae  aecored  in  1M4.  practically  aU  the  flertiliaer  plate  la  1815 
showing  a  better  growth  than  the  dieA  plats,  whereas  in  1914  tlia 
of  the  fertiliser  combinatioDS  produced  leas  growth  than  tbe  cheA  plata. 
is  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  ezperlments  were  condncted  at  < 
times  of  the  year*  The  results  for  the  two  years  are  here  prcaontod 
diacnssion.    The  wwk  Is  to  be  continued. 

A  oomiMrison  of  some  dtms  conditions  in  Florida^  Cohay  and 
H.  S.  FAwcan  {Mo.  BmL  Com.  Hori.  Col..  $  il91€).  No.  9.  pp.  481-497,  f§$. 
i0).— In  this  article  the  authw  briefly  discusses  some  of  tbe  diffierenees  te 
horticnltural  conditions  and  practices  in  CSalifomla,  Ouba,  and  Blosida,  with 
special  reference  to  citrus  culture. 

dtms  trees,  T.  W.  Baown  and  L.  H.  Gouub  (Cairo.'  MUl  Agr.  M^fW^  J9U, 
pp.  19,  pl«.  ^).— This  paper  contains  instructions  for  tiie  cnltiyatUm  and  ann- 
agement  of  citrus  trees,  together  with  notes  on  insect  peats  found  •**^*Mig 
sudi  trees  and  mettiods  of  controL 

Beport  on  the  work  of  the  Ifalafig'  Bzperiment  Station  for  1015,  T.  Wuam 
(Meded.  Proef9ta$.  MaUma,  No.  H  (191$),  pp.  83).— A  piogreas  repoat  en  ln> 
▼estigations  dealing  larg^  with  rubber  and  coffee. 

SeepiniT  eheatnuts  over  wiatv  (Amer.  Nut  Jowr.,  $  {191$),  JTei  4  pp.  M 
iRS).~niis  note  describes  methods  employed  by  three  different  nut  growers  te 
carrying  seed  chestnuts  through  the  winter. 

Studies  in  JTu^ans.— m,  (a)  Further  evidenoe  that  the  oak-Ukia  walaat 
oriff inatea  by  mutation,  (b)  A  parallel  mutation  in  JTuclana  i»fati<^^  b.  B. 
BAaoooK  {Vniv.  Col.  Pub$.  Agr.  BcLy  8  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  7i-d8,  pit.  8).«-In  this 
paper  the  author  presents  further  eridoice  to  show  that  the  oak-Iika  wahmt 
(/.  oaUfondoa  ^paeroina)  originated  as  a  mutant  firom  /.  oaKAiniioa  ratlwr  than 
as  a  hybrid  between  the  walnut  and  oak  (B.  &  B^  82»  pp.  40^  888).  A  parallel 
mutation  in  J.  hIndHi  is  also  discussed. 

Druff  plant  culture  in  1916,  W.  W.  6T00SBaB6B  {Jotur.  Ammr.  Fharm.  Assoo, 
i  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  1068-1975,  ftffi.  5).— A  paper  on  this  subject  read  befbre  the 
scientific  section  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Atlantle  Otty. 
hi  1918. 

Boses  for  the  home,  F.  L.  MuiioaD  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmore  Jr«L  TW 
(1916),  pp.  66,  figB.  87).— A  general  treatise  on  rose  growing  for  pleaaore  and 
for  the  beautiflcation  of  the  home  grounds.  Boses  for  the  lawn,  border,  aibor, 
trellis,  cutting,  and  other  ornamental  purposes  are  considered  with  reference  to 
varieties,  soil  preparation,  methods  of  planting,  and  training.  OonalderatloB  Is 
also  given  to  methods  of  propagation  and  Insect  remedies.  A  section  on  tbe 
fungus  diseases  of  roses,  prepared  by  Flora  W.  Patterson,  is  Induded. 

Shade  treea,  hardy  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  and  other  omamental  plaafts 
reoonunended  for  aCalne,  O.  L.  Wqjuns  and  S.  H.  Bator  (B«I.  [Jfoliie]  DogL 
Agr.,  1$  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  85,  pi.  1,  tg:  6).— A  deacriptlTe  liat  of  < 
plants  which  the  authors  have  found  through  yeara  of  eiperienoe  and 
tions  to  be  adapted  to  Maine  conditions. 

Pruning  shade  trees,  H.  F.  MAJ<tt  (JfasoaH  Sta.  Okrc  Bl  (1910),  pp.  i; 
fg$.  5).— A  popular  circular  dlacuaslng  reasons  for  pruning,  pruning  with 
reference  to  tree  structure^  and  yarleties  of  trees  adapted  tar  planting  en  lauB 
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Book  of  gidBn.  igUmnm,  S.  F.  Hamsun  (Gitrdm  OHy,  If.  T.;  DoiMeday,  Pug^ 
a  Co.,  1916f  pp.  X//+ii4,  filj.  SI,  fig:  M).— This  work  Gontains  twenty  blue- 
ivliit  plans  with  directions  and  planting  lists  tor  each,  including  photographs 
miiBtrating  the  basic  idea.  The  snbjects  considered  are  the  farm  home  of  five 
acres.  Tillage  home  of  five  acres,  planting  a  smiUl  suburban  lot,  shrub  planting 
for  a  Tillage  home,  rose  garden,  bowlder  wall  with  Tines,  arbor  with  Tines, 
gmall  Informal  garden,  poppy  bed,  naturalistic  rock  garden,  natural  rock  garden, 
American  wall  garden,  naturalistic  water  garden,  artificial  water  garden,  wood- 
land garden,  wild  planting,  ammal  garden,  formal  garden  of  Japanese  plants, 
border  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  special  color  border.  A  final  chapter  giTes  In- 
formation on  the  practical  side  of  gardening,  the  trees,  plants,  shrubs.  Tines, 
etc.,  for  Tarious  conditions,  cost  estimating,  time  for  planting,  and  other  details. 

FOBESTBT. 

Tmrm  forestry*  J.  A.  Fdouson  {New  York:  John  WUey  d  Som,  Inc.,  1916,  pp. 
Tni-^tU,  pli.  62,  fiff9.  5). --This  work,  which  is  based  largely  on  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  deals  with  the  care  and  management  and  the  utilization  of 
the  products  of  the  farm  woodlot  It  has  been  pr^ared  primarily  for  use 
In  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools. 

County  or  community  working  plans  as  a  basis  for  woodlot  extension 
work,  W.  D.  Stbbbbtt  {Forestry  Qua/rt.,  U  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  467-470).— In  this 
paper  the  author  outlines  a  plan  whereby  both  Federal  and  state  forest 
agencies  may  cooperate  with  other  public  agencies  in  the  deTelopment  of 
county  or  community  working  plans  with  reference  to  woodlot  and  forest 
problems. 

Hew  topographic  surrey  methods,  J.  H.  and  F.  R.  Bonnsb  {Forettry  Quart., 
U  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  469-440,  pi.  1,  fi99.  5).— This  paper  describes  new  methods 
In  malting  topographic  surTeys  as  dOTeloped  largely  on  the  National  Forests. 

▲  historical  study  of  forest  ecology;  its  deTelopment  in  the  fields  of 
botany  and  forestry,  R.  H.  Boebxsb  {Forestry  Quart.,  14  (1916),  No.  6,  pp. 
581^-4^).— This  comprises  the  introductory  portion  of  a  series  of  iuTestigations 
In  forest  ecology  carried  on  in  1914-15  by  the  author  at  the  UnlTersity  of 
N^raska.  The  present  paper  includes  a  discussion  of  the  historical  deTel<^ 
ment  of  plant  ecology  and  silTiculture,  a  historical  summary  of  these  subjects, 
and  a  bibliography  of  related  literature. 

Hotes  on  a  znethod  of  studying  current  growth  per  oent,  B.  A.  Ohandub 
{Forestry  Quart.,  14  (1916),  No.  3,  pp.  456-460,  fig:  f).-/rhe  method  here  de- 
scribed in  detail  consists  in  determining  tiie  diameter  for  the  last  fiTe  and 
ten  years  for  each  diameter  breast  high  dass  and  producing  a  curTO  through 
these  points  for  the  next  ten-year  period. 

The  intermittent  annual  growth  of  woody  plants*  A.  B.  Stottt  (Jiyur.  N.  Y. 
Bot.  Gard.,  17  (1916),  No.  201,  pp.  147-152,  pi.  1).— A  popular  discussion  of 
Tarious  types  of  annual  growth  with  special  reference  to  intermittent  seasonal 
growth  as  obserred  in  our  common  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  botanical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  eucalypts  and  their  oorrela^ 
Hon. — ^First  report  of  the  committee,  EL  B.  Abmstbono  kt  al.  (Rpt.  Brit,  Asboo, 
Adv.  fifoi,  1915,  pp.  97-116,  pU.  2).— This  comprises  summaries  of  the  following 
IuTestigations  conducted  with  reference  to  the  botany  and  chemistry  of 
eucalypts  on  behalf  of  the  British  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of  Science: 
The  Botanical  and  Ghemlcal  Gharacters  of  the  Eucalypts  and  Their  Ck>rre- 
lation,  by  R.  T.  Baker  and  H.  G.  Smith  (pp.  07-106) ;  The  DeTelopment  of 
the  Genus  Eucalyptus,  by  R.  H.  Oambage   (pp.  10^108);  The  Gorrelatlon 
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Between  Spedllc  Gharectera  of  tbe  Tiugnanfam  and  AnstnUan 

B.  T.  Baker  and  H.  Q«  Smith  (pp.  106,  109) ;  Tbe  Ootarledoos  and 

Leavee  of  the  Bncalypts,  by  O.  Hall  (pp.  109-113) ;  and  Notes  on  the 

Intlon  of  the  Ctenne  Bucalyptna,  by  SL  O.  Andrews  (pp.  US-US).    A  i 

by  the  Investigating  committee  as  a  whole  is  also  indnded.    A  bItillosFaphy  of 

related  Uteratore  is  appended. 

Xaphorbia  tlraeaUi,  O.  ScAaflP.T.ATi«SroasoLnfi  (Apr.  C&Um.  l/teiy],  J# 
(1916),  NOM.  4,  pp.  lei-lBS;  $,  pp.  $17-284;  6,  pp.  284^08,  pit.  IS,  fl09.  4).— A 
monograph  on  this  latex-yielding  species  with  reference  to  its  botany  and  As- 
tribntion,  products,  and  economic  utilisation. 

Xannzlal  experiments  with  Herea  mbber,  R.  D.  An stbad  (PfofUeri'  Ckrm^ 
11  {191$),  Na9.  It,  pp.  19t-19$:  IS,  pp.  i4f-l^).— Olie  results  are  given  of 
mannrial  experiments  with  mbber  conducted  at  the  Kerala  Instate  during  tbe 
years  1914-15.  The  results  for  the  two  years  indicate  an  increased  yield  fhas 
manure  properly  applied.  It  Is  concluded,  however,  that  the  eiperiment  mart 
run  for  several  years  to  determine  whether  the  increased  yield  will  olEset  tte 
eost  of  manuring. 

[Tree  eoltnre  in  the  sand  hills  section],  J.  Oowah  (jre5ro«te  8Ul  BfA.  1» 
{1916),  pp.  7,  8,  SS-40). — Some  of  the  more  practical  results  of  tree  pi^nffiig 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Valentine  Substation  are  rQ;M»rted,  toselter  with 
suggestions  deaUng  with  planting  operations,  cultural  methods,  and  varietleB. 

The  experiments  with  trees,  which  have  been  conducted  since  lOU,  aiiaw  tlist 
the  best  quick-growing  trees  are  Norway  poplar,  cottonwood,  and  boix  ^der. 
Of  the  slower  growing  deciduous  trees  the  American  elm  and  honey  locuat  have 
done  best  The  Russian  olive  has  given  fair  satisfaction  as  a  lawn  tier. 
Of  the  conifers  bull  pines  have  given  the  best  results.  For  tree  culture  In  the 
sand  hills  country  dean  cultivation  and  the  preservaticm  of  an  earth  nnkb 
was  found  to  be  more  essential  than  wat^ng. 

The  forestry  situation  in  Virfflnia»  B.  C  Jonss  {Va.  GeoL  Catn^  Off.  Stale 
Fare$ier,  Forestry  Leaflet  9  {191$),  pp.  8,  figt.  7).— -A  brief  statement  relattre 
to  the  forest  situation  and  important  forest  problems  of  Virginia. 

The  alas  of  the  new  state  forestrj  department,  B.  G.  Joiras  (Fa.  GsbL 
Cam.,  Off.  State  Forester,  Forestry  Leaflet  $  {191$),  pp.  5-27).— An  outltne  ef 
the  proposed  activities  of  the  Virginia  state  forestry  department 

Obeenratlona  on  the  woods  of  the  Ouindos  hacienda,  F.  Aubbt  (BoL 
Boiques,  Pesoa  i  Coxa,  S  {1915),  No.  1-4,  PP-  SSO,  pL  1,  flys.  «).— This  work 
comprises  as  a  whole  observations  and  data  covering  some  seven  years  on  tiie 
fbrest  and  woodlands  on  a  large  hacienda  In  Chile.  The  Information  given 
includes  a  description  of  the  various  tracts  and  the  species  comprising  thea, 
a  large  number  of  tree  measurements,  and  condusi<His  relative  to  the  maa- 
agemoit  of  these  woods. 

Contribution  to  the  distribution  of  the  wild-growinir  ligneooa  plants  of 
Switserland.— m,  Distribution  of  woody  species  in  the  Canton  of  Qxiaoas, 
P.  K.  Haoeb  {Brhehungen  ti^er  die  VerttreUwi^  der  wOdwoiOuetideti  Hoimrim 
in  der  Schtoeiz.  Ill,  VerhreUuny  der  ioUdioacksenden  Holzartem  4m  Vorder- 
rhehUal  {Kanton  QrauhUnden).  Bern:  Schweiz.  Dept.  Inmem,  191$,  pp.  SSI. 
pis,  ff).— This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  studies  dealing  with  the  native  woo4y 
flora  of  Switzerland,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  Inspection  of 
Foresti,  Hunting,  and  Fisheries  and  the  Botanical  Museum  of  the  Federal 
Polytecfanique  SchooL  The  present  study  takes  up  the  ligneous  plants  of  tiie 
Canton  Grisons. 

Part  1  discusses  the  geography,  orography,  geology,  and  dimate  of  the 
region;  part  2  comprises  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  woody  species;  patt  8 
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deflcribeB  Tarlans  pUuit  combliiatloiis  and  snooesBloiis  and  their  aspects;  part  4 
gives  an  account  of  the  agricultural  conditions  In  the  region;  and  part  5 
reviews  the  principal  results  of  the  investigatioa  with  reference  to  land  and 
plant  geography.  A  number  of  supplementary  charts,  together  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject,  is  appended. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  forestry  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Torestxy 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1016,  G.  S.  Judd  {HawaU.  Foregter  o/nd 
Agr^t  IS  (191$),  No.  8,  pp.  284-286).— A  concise  report  covering  the  <q)erations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1010,  principally  along  the  line  of  forest  pro- 
tection and  forest  extension.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  total  amount  of 
forest  lands  in  the  Territory  in  forest  reserves  amounted  to  798,220  acres. 

Notes  on  state  forestry  la  Ireland,  H.  R.  MAcMnxjiir  (Foreflry  Quart.,  H 
{1916),  Ko.  S,  pp.  461''466).—A  popular  descriptive  account  of  the  organisation 
and  activities  pertaining  to  state  forestry  in  Ireland. 

Beport  on  the  knowledge  of  forest  conditions  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
P.  VAN  ZoN  (Bo9ChJwuu)k.  Tifdsohr.  Tedana,  9  (1916),  No:  4,  pp.  261-268,  pi. 
i>  6,  pp.  649-^4;  6,  pp.  429-448,  pi.  i).— An  account  of  forest  types,  forest 
management,  and  lumbering  activities  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Annual  progress  report  on  forest  administration  In  the  Western,  Xastem, 
and  Sumaun  Olroles  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  forest  year  1014-15, 
P.  H.  Olttttbbbuck,  H.  O.  BnxsoN,  and  F.  F.  R.  Ohannxb  (Aim.  Rpt.  Forest 
Admkk  W€$t.,  BoMt.,  and  Kumaun  Oir6le$  {India},  1914-16,  pp.  71+LXVII+7).-^ 
The  usual  progress  report  relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  state  forests  in  the  Western,  Bastem,  and  Kumaun  Ghrclee  of 
the  United  Provinces,  including  a  financial  statranent  for  the  forest  year  1914-lS. 

All  important  data  relative  to  forest  areas,  forest  surveys,  working  plans, 
forest  protection,  miscellaneous  work,  yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  prod- 
ucts, revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Oost  of  logging  large  and  small  timber,  W.  W.  Asbb  (ForeMtry  Quart.,  14 
{1916),  No.  6,  pp.  441-462,  fl09.  4).— In  this  paper  data  are  given  to  show  for 
several  of  the  different  steps  of  a  sawmill  operation  the  comparative  cost  of 
handling  trees  and  logs  of  different  sizes,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  field 
of  utility  of  the  results  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  cost  of 
producing  lumber  and  as  a  potent  argument  in  certain  cases  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  small  trees  to  grow  to  a  larger  size  for  future  cutting.  The  results  here 
given  are  recorded  merely  as  preliminary  to  intensive  studies  along  thUi  line. 

Helps  in  marketing  waste,  J.  T.  Hasbis  (Jour.  N.  F.  State  Forettry  Amoo., 
5  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  12-14$  ftg.  i).^A  popular  account  of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  forest  agencies, 
and  lumber  organizations  in  finding  a  market  for  and  the  utilization  of  waste 
material  resulting  from  various  wood-using  industries. 

The  preservation  of  wood,  O.  ns  la  Prahxx  (Rev.  G4n,  CMm.,  19  {1916), 
No$.  1-2,  pp.  1-16,  fige.  11;  5-4,  pp.  41-60).— X  review  of  the  present  knowledge 
relative  to  methods  of  preserving  wood  from  decay  as  developed  in  different 
countries. 

The  preservative  treatment  of  farm  timbers,  O.  M.  Huirr  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^ 
Farmer^  Bui.  744  (1916),  pp.  62,  ftge.  17).— This  publication  supersedes  Farmers* 
Bulletin  887,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  740),  the  subject  matter  having 
been  revised  and  broui^t  up  to  date.  It  discusses  the  nature  of  decay,  methods 
of  prolonging  the  life  of  posts  without  the  use  of  preservatives  and  by  means  of 
preservatives,  and  methods  of  prolonging  the  life  of  other  forms  of  farm  timbers. 
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The  oontiol  of  ezpcrlmaital  eonditioiifl  in  phytopatlioloclc&l  r—earch,  A.  A. 
PoiTB  (Phytopaihologyf  €  (1916),  No.  h  pp.  61-68).— Tbe  avtbor  calls  attwrtM 
to  the  neoeMlty  for  the  Improvenient  of  methods  of  ^tytopatholosical  roacorch  Is 
order  that  experiments  may  be  more  definite  controlled. 

BfFeet  of  meteoroloffleal  conditions  on  dsrekipment  of  jilaat  dlBunaes,  Ol 
O.  N.  IKnocKDi  (Mat.  UHM.  i  FUapatoL  Bo99^  1  {191Sh  N^  4.  PP-  6-^r  Hr-  i) — 
This  is  the  second  report  (R  &  R.,  Si,  p.  840)  on  the  metecHrological  ocHMUttooi 
In  the  region  of  Petrograd  in  connection  with  plant  diaeasea.  It  covers  the 
spring  months  of  1916. 

Beport  of  the  assistant  plant  pathologist,  C.  D.  Shkbbakoiv  {Florida  Ala 
RpU  1916,  pp.  XOrV'-XCVIID.—A.  brief  report  is  given  of  InvestigatioDs  began 
by  the  author,  the  principal  ones  being  In  connection  with  seed  bed  rllspanps  €f 
celery  and  tomatoes.  While  a  number  of  diseases  of  these  truck  crops  are  4fr- 
structlTe  In  parts  of  Florida,  tbe  work  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  with  dampins 
ofC.  This,  the  author  thinks,  Is  due  to  several  organisms,  among  Uiem  a  Bhlsoe* 
tonia,  a  Fusarlum,  a  species  of  Oloosporlum,  and  ScierotMm  lifterNoaa.  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  the  prevailing  fungus  dliwsiWB  of  a  number  of 
These  Include  lettuce  drop,  eaiiy  blight  of  celery,  Phomq^isls  of 
Oercoqpora  spots  of  peepers,  cucumber  rust,  and  tomato  rust. 

Hotes  on  parasitic  fungi  in  Wisconsin,  I»  ZI,  HI,  J.  J.  Davis  {TrtmB.  Wla 
Aead.  8eL,  Arts,  amd  Le^iert,  18  {191Sh  Pt.  1,  pp.  78-109,  ej^i-T/i).— ISie  three 
parts  of  this  contribution  are  suiq;>lemental  to  a  provisional  list  and  give  soaK> 
what  detailed  discussion  of  a  large  number  of  forms.  Some  of  these  species 
are  (dalmed  to  be  new,  while  others  are  provisionally  so  considered.  Sevenl 
species  not  previously  rq;iorted  tor  Wisconsin  are  listed,  also  additional  hosti 
of  these  fungi.    Alphabetical  Indexes  of  hosts  are  also  giv«L 

On  fungus  parasites  of  cultivated  planta,  V.  KasahovskB  (JtAosMsffn. 
1916,  p.  696;  ahs,  in  Mai.  MikoL  i  FUopaUO.  Bo99^  1  {1916),  Ho.  4,  p.  !£«).—& 
Is  stated  that  many  Russian  varieties  of  wheat  and  a  minority  of  introAaeed 
ones  are  attacked  by  ytilow  rust 

▲  survey  of  plant  psrasites  in  1913  in  the  Province  of  Tula,  N.  P.  l^HnorA 
{Mat.  MikoL  i  FUopatol.  Bou.,  1  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  55-.56).— During  the  wet 
summer  of  1918  in  the  Province  of  Tula,  Russia,  the  author  observed  152  dUlB^ 
ent  dtsenscs  on  cultivated,  and  102  on  wild,  plants.  These  Include  many  wdl- 
known  fungus  enemies  of  Add  and  forage  cr<^  and  of  garden,  <»^hard«  end 
forest  plants.    Several  new  species  are  also  described. 

Hew  species  of  myooflora  in  the  Province  of  Astrakhan,  found  in  1914^ 
S.  Shxmbkl  (SaoocBEL)  {Mat.  MikoL  i  FUopaM.  Bomm.,  1  {1916),  UTo.  4,  fp. 
1€7-11B,  fiffi,  10).— The  author  gives  descriptions  of  f6ur  species  whi<A  are  con- 
sidered as  new  and  named  respectively  Didymotphmria  {DidymeUa)  alhapkdi 
on  AShaoi  oamelontm,  supposedly  the  winter  stage  of  Septoria  alkaffkiU,  pcevf- 
ously  reported  by  the  author  (B.  S.  R.,  Si,  p.  842) ;  Rhdbdo$pora  dodarUm  sad 
HendetBonia  dodartiw  on  DodarHa  orietUaUt;  and  Cerooepors  sppsjrilflM  ea 
ZffpophpWmn  fahago. 

A  Qrnmoerporanffium  with  repeating  spores,  J.  O.  AsTHim  {Amor.  Jmr. 
Bat.,  $  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  40-^6,  fig.  i).— Evidence  is  presented  and  dlDPasped 
regarding  the  supposed  identity  of  Uredo  nootkatenHs  and  ^eidium  $orti,  the 
name  proposed  for  the  new  combination  being  G.  nootkatenti$. 

Hie  physiological  relation  of  the  powdery  mildews  to  their  hosts,  a.  K. 
Rebd  {Mis9ouH  8ta.  BfU.  HI  {1916),  p.  85).-- A  brief  summary  is  given  of  in- 
vestlgatftoDs  of  powdery  mildews  in  relatton  to  their  hosfai,  22  varieties  of  wheat 
havii«  been  tested,  aU  but  8  of  which  gave  100  per  cent  hafection.   Two' 
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entirtfy  tiBmnnn,  while  another  gave  76  per  cent  infection.  Moat  of 
tto  Tariettes  teeted  belonged  to  tlie  spedes  TriUoum  4wrum  and  T.  vtOgare. 

The  oat  mildew  was  teeted  on  6  spedee  and  Tarletiea  of  Avena,  and  with  one 
eBeeptton  (A.  barbata),  these  tests  gave  100  per  cent  infection.  Additional  tests 
were  made  with  both  the  wlieat  and  the  oat  mildew  on  varletieB  studied,  with 
resQlts  that  confirm  previoos  work  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  244). 

Basterlal  blirhta  of  barley  and  oertain  other  eereals,  L.  R.  Jonss,  A.  G. 
JoBHSoif,  and  O.  a  Bbm>t  (fifotonoe,  n.  ser.^  U  U916),  No.  1134,  pp.  4S2,  4SS; 
obM.  4m  Ph^ftopathoiogy,  $  (191$),  No.  1,  p.  Pfi).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  a 
bacterial  disease  of  barley  which  is  characterised  by  water-soaked  lesions  with 
a  bacterial  exudate  on  the  leaf  sheaths  and  glumes.  Laboratory  and  field  studies 
haTe  been  made  of  the  organism,  which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Pseudomonas. 

Similar  diseases  have  been  found  and  studied  on  wheat,  spelt,  and  rye,  and 
tram  each  of  these  hosts  the  causal  organism  has  been  isolated  and  its  patho- 
genicity ftally  determined.  The  organisms  from  these  three  sources  are  believed 
to  be  all  one  species  which  Is  quite  similar  to  the  barley  blight  organism. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  study  of  barley  blight,  together  with  a  technical 
description  of  the  organism.  Is  expected  to  appear  soon. 

Beirsidlnir  the  ehaages  In  the  chemical  composition  of  rye  resulting  from 
tbe  aellvitj  of  oertain  Vnsarlum  forms,  A.  PomaskS  (Mat.  Mikol.  i  FUopaM. 
Boff.,  1  {191$),  No.  4,  pp.  77-iOe).— AnalyUcal  and  biological  study  of  the  dis- 
ease of  grain  known  in  RubsIp.  as  **  drunk  bread  "  is  said  to  have  shown  that 
In  the  cases  under  investigation  F.  ro$eum  and  F.  iubuMum  were  present  It  is 
thought  that  other  species  msy  be  concerned  in  this  trouble 

F.  rotevm  and  F.  suduMvm  appear  to  act  similarly  on  grains,  dissolving 
starch  and  decomposing  albumins.  Loss  of  these  substances,  and  in  a  less  degree 
of  others,  totaled  in  cultures  one  month  old  25.1  per  cent  Great  changes  were 
also  noted  in  the  pentosan,  fiber,  and  fbt  There  was  a  decrease  of  the  iodin 
number  and  an  Increase  of  tiie  add  number.  Among  the  products  of  tlie  decom- 
position of  the  albumins  was  a  toxin,  probably  a  nitrogenous  glueosid.  Further 
study  is  to  be  made  of  this  toxin  and  of  other  products  of  the  action  of  cwtain 
B*usarium  forms. 

Obserratlons  on  the  pathological  morphology  of  stlnldnir  smut  of  wheat, 
IC  F.  Babbtis  iPhytopathoUnnff  ^  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  U-C8,  flgn.  5).— An  oppor- 
tunity having  been  presented  to  watch  the  development  of  plants  in  experimental 
plats  In  reference  to  control  of  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  caused  by  TiUetia 
fmHtm,  the  author  made  a  careful  study  of  the  plants  from  the  time  they  were 
In  bloom  until  harvest  The  symptoms  of  the  various  parts  of  tiie  host  as  In- 
flueaoed  by  the  parasite  are  described  at  lengtii. 

Oraln  smut  Investigation  and  control,  G.  M.  Reed,  Bicica  B.  Mxmmr,  and 
N.  M.  Onas  {MiuouH  8ta.  Bui.  HI  {1916),  p.  f9).-<3ontinulng  previous  work 
(B.  &  R.,  88,  p.  245),  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  rate  of 
Infection  of  bunt  in  wheat,  the  susceptibility  of  the  various  species  of  oats  to 
looss  smut,  the  rtiatton  of  early  and  later  planting  of  oats  to  the  amount  of 
smut,  and  the  effect  of  tenqmrature,  soil  conditions,  depth  of  planting,  and 
germination  of  seed  on  the  amount  of  smut 

Avena  Mtriooia  proved  to  be  the  only  variety  of  oati  immune  in  all  the  experl- 
nwttts,  while  A.  9teriU$  gave  the  highest  percentage  of  infection.  Most  of  the 
species  of  common  oats  proved  susceptible  to  the  loose  smut  Late  pluiting, 
contrary  to  the  belief  among  plant  pathologists,  generally  resulted  in  a  higlier 
percentage  of  Inftetlon  than  early  planting. 

Vungioidal  treatment  of  ssed  grains,  L.  liAinukUz  (Jowr.  Agr.  Prai.,  n.  §er., 
»  {1$M$),  No.  §,  pp.  9B,  «9).— Reporting  results  of  tests  made  In  1914,  the 
author  states  that  copper  sulphate  solutions  of  OJi  per  cent  or  more  as  used 
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for  8teq;>iiig  seed  grain  decreaBed  germtiiabUHy,  the  eAet ! 
the  concentrati<m  and  the  dnration  of  contact    Tlie  loaa  of 
oats  was  not  over  6  to  7  per  cent,  that  of  wheat  leaddng  higher 
the  whole,  preference  la  given  to  the  copper  sulphate  when  naed  1b 
with  lime  to  decrease  its  harmful  effect. 

A  pathological  alteration  in  the  leaves  of  Affave  aiaalana,  Q.  f^^^T^im 
(BoL  R.  (Hard.  Cokm,  Palermo,  t  {1916),  No.  4.  PP.  fi»-e50).— ▲  hrlef 
tion  Is  given  of  a  disorder  affecting  the  leaves  of  A.  wimtlmM,  ( 
tlons  and  excrescences.    No  paraalte  was  found  In  connection  witli  the 
which  Is  thought  to  be  related  to  dlmatic,  soil,  and  other  conditio—. 

Violet  root  rot  of  alfalfa  in  Virginia,  F.  D.  Fbomjcb  iPAftopottolofK  i 
{191S),  No.  1,  p.  9a).— Attention  Is  called  to  the  presence  In  Yirgtela  of  tte  net 
rot  of  alfalfa  due  to  BMsoeUmia  erooorwm  {B.  vMaoea).  Thia 
first  noted  in  a  single  field  in  Virginia  (B.  8.  R.,  88,  p.  544),  b«t  tbla,  i 
with  the  present  record.  Is  said  to  extend  materially  the  known  dlaUllmUBn  «f 
the  fungus  in  the  United  States,  as  it  had  not  been  definitely  reported  prsil- 
ously  from  die  Atlantic  States. 

Kote  on  the  white  spot  of  alfalfa,  O.  H.  OaABiix.  <PJhf«opa«»olopy,  6  <ltm. 
No.  1,  pp.  Pl-j^,  figM.  B).— The  occurrence  of  white  spot  disease  of  alfalfa 
iu  Virginia  is  noted.  This  disease  Is  characterised  by  reotangolar, 
translucent  spots  on  the  leaves.  Affected  plants  are  usually  untltfifly  aad 
make  a  poor  growth,  and  it  Is  considered  probable  that  most  of  them 
Upon  examination  of  the  root  system  of  the  affected  plants  the 
of  the  crown  was  always  found  In  a  state  of  decay,  and  from  the  diseased  I 
was  Isolated  a  species  of  Fusarium  and  one  of  Acrostalagmua. 

The  fact  that  the  crowns  of  plants  affected  with  wliite  spot  always 
injury  whUe  those  unaffected  do  not  has  led  to  tlie  conclusion  ttiat 
injury  Is  responsible  for  these  spots. 

Kelanoae  of  celery,  O.  N.  Doaoonf  (Mat.  MUooL  i  FilopaM.  JBott^  1  (Iftf), 
No.  4,  pp.  57-70,  fioM.  9).— The  author  states  that  celery  in  Russia  Is  attaffcwl 
by  fifeptorio  petro^eUiU  apU,  also  by  a  species  dalmed  not  to  have  been  kaowa 
previously  and  here  described  as  S.  apU  graveolenHi  u.  ap.  The  latter  la  aaU 
to  cause  even  more  trouble  than  the  former.  Both  may  be  foond  on  the  aaaw 
plant  A  critical  review  is  given  of  the  species  of  this  group  bo  far  aa  pce> 
viously  reported. 

Remedial  measures  suggested  for  both  diseases  include  careful  aatoctioa  «f 
seed,  treatment  of  seed  with  formalin  (1:800  for  two  hours),  raleetJan  of 
plants  showing  brown  spots  on  cotyledons  or  leaves,  destructioa  of  all  diaeaasd 
material  left  after  harvesting,  and  deep  fail  QMiding  of  diseased  bedflL 

Cotton  wUt  in  Georgia,  A.  O.  I.ewi8  (Gfa.  Bd.  Bnt.  Bmk  40  {191S),  pp.  li, 
ta$.  8).— Noting  publications  previously  Issued  on  cotton  wilt  in  Qeorgla,  tte 
author  gives  some  of  the  results  secured  in  this  work  to  date  by  the  Qeorgla  State 
Board  of  Entomology,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  o<  Ike 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  fungus  of  cotton  wilt  attacks  only  cotton  and  okra,  thoualL  it  Ims  been 
known  to  survive  a  ten-year  rotation.  The  employment  of  rotation,  tfaoi^ 
evidently  advantageous,  is  rendered  less  effective  by  the  large  number  of  pleats, 
both  cultivated  and  wild,  that  are  attacked  by  J7elerodera  mdMooto.  This 
disadvantage  may  now  be  largely  met,  it  Is  claimed,  by  use  of  the  Iron  variety 
of  cowpea,  which  Is  very  resistant  to  nematodes. 

It  Is  stated  that  among  the  several  more  or  leas  resistant  strains  recentily  de- 
veloped in  this  State,  wilt-resistant  cotton  has  been  obtained  within  ttie  laat  live 
years  that  is  sufficiently  early  to  be  grown  with  profit  under  the  boU-weevU  i 
tions  which  are  expected  soon  to  extend  throughout  this  region. 
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A  diMftM  of  eold  fnan»  panley  eauaed  by  8el«rotinia  UbtrtUna,  J.  A.  Mo- 
CumoGK  (VirffMa  Truck  8ia.  Bui.  18  {1916),  pp.  S79-^84,  fig%.  5).— A  de9crlp- 
tlon  Is  si^en  of  a  disease  of  parsley  doe  to  8.  HbertUma,  with  suggestions  for  its 
controL  Tlie  c<mditions  under  which  parsley  is  grown  for  winter  markets  in  cold 
frames  are  said  to  favor  the  rapid  development  and  spread  of  the  fangus,  the 
plants  being  started  in  the  open  and  covered  with  cold  frames  that  are  difficult  of 
ventilation  during  the  freesing  weather. 

As  a  result  of  the  observations  rQK>rted,  ventilation  of  the  frames  is  deemed 
beneficial  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  R^noving  diseased  plants  and 
drenching  the  soU  with  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  sterilising 
the  soil  with  steam  are  also  recommended,  the  latter  method  destroying  the 
organisms  occupying  the  soil. 

A  bacterial  stem  blight  of  field  and  grarden  peas,  W.  O.  Sackstt  (Colorado 
Bta.  BuL  218  (1916),  pp.  6-43,  pis.  S,  fig9.  5).— A  description  is  given  of  bacterial 
stem  blight  of  fl^d  and  garden  peas  that  is  said  to  occur  generally  throughout 
the  San  Luis  Valley  and  northern  Ck>lorado  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Utah.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  watery,  olive- 
brown  color  of  the  stems,  and  by  the  yellowish,  bruised,  and  watery  looking 
sdpoles  and  leaflets.  Where  a  severe  outbreak  occurs  when  the  plants  are 
yoong,  the  stand  may  be  reduced  one-third  or  more. 

Tills  blight  is  said  to  be  caused  by  P9eudonuma$  piH  n.  sp.,  a  technical  descrip- 
tion of  whidi  is  given.  The  organism  enters  the  tissue  through  the  stomata  and 
tbroui^  wounds  produced  by  mechanical  injury,  and  is  pathogenic  to  field  and 
garden  peas,  but  not  to  alfalfa,  yellow  sweet  clover,  crimson  clover,  mammoth 
clover,  cowpeas,  and  garden  beans.  In  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  varying 
resistance  to  attack  was  noted,  and  the  author  states  that  planting  resistant 
varieties  offers  the  most  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  trouble,  although  later 
planting  than  usual  may  somewhat  reduce  the  amount  of  injury. 

Control  of  the  powdery  dry  rot  of  western  potatoes  caused  by  Fusarium 
triehothedoides,  O.  A.  Pratt  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916), 
No.  91,  pp.  817-881,  pi.  i).— The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  powdery  dry 
rot  of  potatoes  are  given,  the  work  having  been  carried  on  partly  in  Idaho. 
Powdeiy  dry  rot,  due  to  F.  irichoihecioides,  is  said  to  be  the  most  important 
storage  rot  infecting  potatoes  in  the  irrigated  West  Under  ordinary  western 
field  conditions,  the  fungus  does  not  attack  the  growing  potato  plant,  and  pota- 
toes In  storage  are  only  attacked  through  bruises.  Planting  infected  seed 
potatoes  was  found  to  reduce  the  stand  greatly,  although  a  slight  amount  of 
infection  in  the  seed  pieces  did  not  cause  any  serious  loss.  The  causal  organism 
Is  b^ieved  to  be  well  distributed  throughout  western  desert  soils.  It  does  not 
develop  below  a  temperature  of  2""  O.  (86*  F.),  and  in  dry,  well  ventilated 
storage  houses,  loss  would  be  very  slight  at  temperatures  of  from  2  to  4*. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  store  potatoes  in  poorly  cooled  or  improperly  venti- 
lated storage  houses,  the  disease  may  be  effectively  checked  by  disinfecting  the 
stock,  within  24  hours  after  digging,  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or 
formaldehyde; 

Xnf eetiLon  of  timothy  by  Pncdnia  graminis,  B.  G.  Stakican  and  F.  J.  Pn- 
Msuni.  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  (1916),  No.  21,  pp.  818^16).-^ 
In  a  communication  from  the  Minnesota  Bxp^ iment  Station,  the  authors  report 
having  found  it  possible  by  means  of  artificial  inoculations  to  infect  various 
strains  of  timothy  with  P.  graminis  avena.  This  host  is  said  to  exert  an  ap- 
pgecMAe  effect  on  the  morphology  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  reducing  them 
coDSldfirably  In  size.  The  rust  develops  subnormaUy  on  timothy  and  the 
always  remain  small.    These  facts  are  believed  to  be  suggestive  as  to 
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tiie  poflRlble  orlgiB  of  P.  phieipra^emU,  wblcb  Is  cauMenH  as  htiag  ] 
biological  fliMcifla. 

Traatmani  of  avpla  cankar  diaaaaaa,  J.  a  WHinDr  {MUmmri  8$a.  BmL  Xfl 
{1916),  pp.  S3,  S4).^A,  brief  aoooont  la  givea  of  ezperime&ti  for  tbe  eoolnil  af 
apple  canker  diaeaaa.  The  diaeaaed  ttaane  vaa  cat  out  virtll  a  rtin  ot  fecalttf 
tlaaoe  waa  readied,  and  the  area  dialnfected  or  treated  wttli  mercarte  cidotid, 
copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  and  paint 

The  mercuric  chlorid  treatment  proved  the  most  elPcient.  It  la  daimed  that 
canker  can  be  largely  eradicated  from  resislant  Tarletlea  if  treatment  is  gtica 
before  a  large  area  la  involved.  When  once  tiie  diaeaaa  haa  become  deepeeatei 
in  8U8oq;ytible  varieties,  the  treatment  will  not  stop  it. 

Stippen  and  apray  injury,  O.  H.  OiABnx  and  H.  HL  Thoicas  (PAylopaiaiMoyf; 
$  U916),  No.  1,  pp.  5i-^4)*— Attention  is  called  to  the  various  agents  that  have 
been  regarded  as  canaing  apfi»  fmit  spot,  or  stippen.  Among  those  mentioBad 
are  physiological  disturbances,  varioos  pattiogenic  fungi,  spray  Injury,  mt- 
chanical  injury,  etc 

As  a  result  of  the  authors'  investigations,  it  is  claimed  that  stiiKien,  or  stippen- 
like  spots,  that  is,  d^ressed,  hiiMr  colored  areas  nndorlaid  by  a  corky  maas  of 
dead,  brown  cdla,  may  be  produced  in  aeveral  ways,  as  by  iNroising,  insect  pmie- 
tore,  injected  poisons,  insofllcient  water,  or  any  other  agent  whidi  may  kill  a 
few  cells  before  the  apple  is  fall  grown.  The  auttMMV  consider  that  the  < 
la  not  caused  by  spray  materials  as  they  are  commonly  applied. 

The  Fhytivhtkora  rot  of  applea,  H.  H.  Whrbdl  and  J.  BoanfaAUM  (J 
potAolo^,  $  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  69,  90).— Hie  authors  repwt  the  presence  aa 
Oldenburg  apiHes,  in  July,  1915,  of  peculiar  brown  lesions.  A  Phytophthera  was 
iaolated  from  theae,  which,  on  comparison,  is  believed  to  be  P.  oactorwm.  Daring 
October  and  November  the  same  fongos  was  again  iaolated  firam  applea  pv- 
ckased  In  Uie  market  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  While  some  investigators  in  Borope  have 
considered  Uie  fongos  as  quite  destructive,  the  auttiora  do  not  think  that  it  win 
occasion  much  injury  in  this  country. 

Kew  or  noteworthy  facts  eoncemlnff  apple  rast,  N.  J.  OmniNas  and  A.  Bbb 
{Phytopaihology,  6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  79,  80).— In  continuation  of  InvestigatiflBS 
(B.  S.  R.,  8(».  p.  48  )t  the  authors  present  some  of  the  more  important  thdi 
brought  out  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  apple  nut  fongos  (Opwiiag 
pomfHKam  futUperi-virginUma). 

In  addition  to  other  statements,  the  aothors  claim  ttiat  a  severe  infectlea  cf 
the  apple  rust  fongos  may  cause  a  premature  loss  of  foliage,  a  decrease  in  ste 
of  the  froit,  and  a  diminution  In  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  As  a  means  of  control, 
the  destruction  of  all  cedar  trees  within  a  radius  of  }  mile  around  aiq;>le  orchards 
haa  been  recommended,  but  from  the  authors'  observations  it  is  now  daimed 
that  tills  should  be  done  within  a  radius  of  1  mile. 

Borne  new  facta  conoeming  fkre  blight,  F.  D.  Hbau>  {Better  FmU,  10  {1919\, 
We$.  11,  pp.  tl,  n;  It,  pp.  BS-tS;  Bpt.  Wa$h.  State  Hort.  A990C,  It  {191S),  pp. 
Sl-M,  fg.  1). — ^In  amplification  of  a  statement  (B.  S.  R.,  S4,  p.  647)  regaidii« 
new  phases  of  attack  by  Baom^u  amylovorus,  the  cause  of  blossom,  twig,  fhilt, 
and  body  blight  of  malaceous  fruit  trees,  the  author  describes  fire  blight  of  t 
characteristic  type  on  developing  fruitB  of  apple. 

This  type  differs  from  that  due  to  invasion  of  the  fruit  by  way  of  the  pedicel 
(in  which  the  whole  fruit  is  destroyed)  Inasmuch  as  the  localized,  dark,  de- 
pressed, and  sometimes  red-bordered  lesions  do  not  always  extend  their  area, 
even  under  nuMt  favorable  circumstances.  Oulture  studies  showed  that  aduqr 
of  the  bacteria  were  dead  in  theae  fruit  q>ots.  While  insect  ponctures  doabdeis 
aflsrd  oitranoe  in  some  cases,  in  others  invasions  of  stomata  or  l^iticds  mey 
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liave  oocnrred.  TIm  Importaat  b«w  tmct  eonaldcred  as  estaUUhed  la  fba  oeenr- 
rence  of  leaf  lesions,  the  evidaioe  so  far  as  obtained  apparently  favoring  tbe 
irlew  that  the  epidermis  is  penetrated  by  the  bacteria. 

A  study  of  the.  brown  rot  foniriis  in  nortfaam  Veraumt,  H.  B.  Baksmam 
iPhlftopathoUHf^,  6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  71-78).— As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the 
common  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits  as  found  in  Vermont,  the  author  claims  that 
the  fungus  causing  the  disease  is  that  known  in  Europe  as  BderoHnia  oinerea. 
He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  not  only  by  measurements  of  the  conidia,  absence 
of  disjunctors,  and  the  gray  color  of  the  conidial  tufts,  but  more  especially  by 
the  persistent  vitality  of  the  conidia  through  Uie  winter.  The  conidia,  both 
those  already  present  as  well  as  those  produced  from  the  dormant  mycelium  in 
mummied  fruits,  are  said  to  present  a  danger  of  early  spring  infections  that 
has  not  been  generally  recognized. 

Chmunosis  in  the  fruit  of  the  almond  and  the  peach  almond  as  a  process 
of  normal  life,  M.  W.  BKLmiiiCK  (JT.  Akad.  Wetemoh,  Amsterdom,  VerMl,  WU 
en  Naiuurk.  Afdeel.,  tS  (1914),  pt  i,  pp.  $31-442,  pU.  t;  tOio  in  ditto,  Proo. 
Sect.  8oL,  n  (1914),  pt.  1,  pp.  SlOS^l,  /l^«.  5).— Studies  previously  reported  by 
the  author  with  Rant  (B.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  U46),  and  by  the  Utter  (B.  S.  B.,  19, 
!».  440),  have  been  followed  up  by  the  author,  who  states  that  mechanical 
wounds  in  growing  tissues  of  Amygdalacee  are  sometimes  healed  directly, 
aometimes  after  developing  gummosis. 

The  chief  tissue  which  is  transformed  into  gum  is  the  young  undifferentiated 
secondary  wood.  A  network  of  gum  canals  forms  around  the  wound  as  a  result 
of  stimulus.  The  network  in  the  large  branches  is  elliptical  in  outline,  the 
wound  being  at  the  lower  focus.  If  the  wound  Is  healed  the  cambium  con- 
tinues to  produce  normal  secondary  wood.  Gontinued  stimulus  continues  gum 
formation.  The  stimulus  spreads  from  cells  dying  slowly  after  being  wounded, 
poisoned,  or  parasitised,  a  cytolytic  agent  passing  therefrom  Into  young  wood 
or  procambium  which  may  retain  this  substance  and  liquefy.  It  is  considered 
that  gummoais  is  caused  1^  necrobiosis.  Young  medullary  rays  and  phloem 
bundles  are  converted  less  readily.  In  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  the  gum 
arises  from  the  conversion  of  the  phloem,  the  prot(H>h]oem  remaining  undianged. 

It  is  held  that  although  gummoais  in  these  fruits  is  a  part  of  the  normal 
development,  a  wound  stimulus  is  neverth^ess  active  as  a  normal  factor. 
This  arises  from  the  tension  in  the  par^ichyma  of  the  fruit  wall  leading  to 
tearing,  necrobiosis,  and  gum  formation^in  the  delicate  tissue  of  Uie  phloon 
bundles.  In  one  view  the  almond  and  the  peach  almond  may  be  considered 
as  pathological  species. 

Bnwrt  of  the  plant  pathologist,  H.  B.  Stkvkns  (Flcrida  Bta,  Rpt.  191$,  pp. 
LXXyil^XCIII,  figt.  2).— The  work  here  reported  covers  some  investigations 
of  citrus  diseases  and  a  pecan  disease.  The  citrus  disease  investigations  have 
been  principally  on  citrus  canker,  gummosis,  and  melanose,  the  major  part  of 
the  work  having  been  confined  to  citrus  canker. 

In  continuation  of  an  investigation  of  gummosis,  inoculation  experiments 
v^th  different  organisms  have  been  undertaken,  but  from  six  series  of  these 
experiments  negative  results  have  been  obtained.  There  appears  to  be  some 
evidence  that  the  disease  spreads  in  the  grove  under  natural  conditions.  £kmie 
experiments  for  control  of  gummosis  are  briefly  reported  upon,  in  which  the 
value  of  Bordeaux  paste,  lime  and  sulphur  paste,  and  commercial  lime-sulphur 
solutkms  were  tested,  Uie  diseased  areas  being  scraped  and  covered  with  the 
disinfectant,  or  completely  cut  out  and  painted  over  with  it  The  results  from 
tbe  treatment,  while  somewhat  favorable,  are  considered  to  be  only  tentative 
and  are  to  be  repeated. 
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Pmnlng  ezperlmeDti  flir  eootrol  of  mrtaiw>  hftfe 
wliere  the  trees  were  careMly  pmned  a  hiitfier  pereentage  of  llnifc-daflB  fMt 
was  obtained. 

In  connection  with  the  Inveetlgatkma  of  dttms  cai&er,  the  avtbor  refena  to  a 
prevlooa  pobUcatlon  (B.  S.  B^  82,  p.  345)  In  whldi  It  la  stated  that  the  caaaa 
of  this  trouble  la  a  fongns  belonging  to  the  genus  PhyDostkita.  SnbaegfoeBt  to 
that  publication.  Inoculation  ezperlmenti  gave  negatlye  lesulti,  while  sospea- 
slons  of  a  mixture  of  dils  fungus  with  bacteria  Isolated  from  cankered  apoto 
produced  the  disease.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  the  dlaease  to  due  to  bacteria, 
and  thto  was  soon  after  shown  by  Miss  Basse  (B.  8.  B^  88,  p.  140).  The 
constant  association  of  the  fungus  with  the  canker  to  not  readily  erpieinwl,  bat 
the  author  believes  It  may  be  a  aecondary  agent  In  the  enlargement  of  the 
spoto.  The  Inyestlgatlons  now  In  progress  Include  cultural  reactlona  of  the 
organism,  P9eud€mona9  eUri,  Ite  rtiation  to  the  liost  plant,  and  ite 
effect  on  the  citrus  tree. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  stem  end  rot,  dtms  scab,  and  withertip  of  < 
trees. 

▲  study  of  the  pecan  disease  was  begun  on  account  of  the  serioos  ia$arj 
reported  fkt>m  various  localities  of  the  Stete.  Thto  diseaae  was  previoosly  noted 
(B.  S.  B.,  28,  p.  446)  and  the  name  di^MUdc  given  it  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  twigs  and  limbs  of  the  trees  attacked.  The  disease  has  been  studied  in  the 
fitid  and  the  laboratory,  and  lE^iecimens  usually  show  the  presence  of  a  nonibcr 
of  fungi.  One  of  these  has  been  Identlfled  as  Botrpoiphwria  berem^eriattm^  widch 
seems  to  be  quite  constantly  assoctoted  with  the  disease,  and  inoculation  espsi- 
mento  with  the  fungus  have  produced  charact^istlc  symptoms  In  most  J 
Bzperimento  for  the  control  of  thto  disease  are  in  progress,  cutting  out  < 
parte  and  applying  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  sulphur  solution  being  tested. 

Some  bark  dtoeases  of  dtms  trees  in  Florida,  J.  O.  OuoesKmACEaa,  (P3k#fe> 
pa^Aolo^,  6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp-  t9^S0,  fig$.  9).— A  descriptl<m  to  given  of  a  nnni- 
ber  of  diseases  of  citrus  trees,  together  with  suggestions  fbr  their  treatment 
Among  those  described  are  gummosto,  foot  rot,  crown  rot,  dleback,  witliertto^ 
and  canker. 

The  eause  of  oooonut  bud  rot,  J.  B.  Johitston  (Bttae.  Bwpt,  AgrmL  ihtba  BoL 
27  (1916),  pp.  S-lOl,  pte.  i5,  tig%.  tf).— In  a  further  report  on  the  coconut  bud 
rot  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  649 ;  88,  p.  150),  assoctoted  with  the  presence  of  an  organfan 
which  appears  to  be  practically  Identical  with  BacOhu  ooU,  the  present  i^pai^ 
ent  range  of  the  disease  to  said  to  Include  many  parte  of  both  eastern  and 
western  Cuba,  western  Jamaica  with  a  f^w  cases  in  the  eastern  portion,  the 
Oayman  Islands,  Brlttoh  Honduras,  northern  and  eastern  Trinidad,  and  British 
Ouiana. 

Direct  inoculation  gave  positive  resulte  both  with  the  organism  taken  tnm 
diseased  tissue  and  with  that  of  animal  origin.  It  to  thought  tiiat  rote  of  Die 
coconut  palm  previously  ascribed  by  other  writers  to  other  causes  may  be  diown 
to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  bud  rot. 

The  various  fungicides  are  Ineffectual  as  remedial  agents,  but  precautionary 
measures  have  given  good  resulte  in  most  cases. 

Fungus  diseases  of  coffee  in  Porto  Blco,  O.  L.  Fawcbit  {Porto  Rico  Sta.  BmL 
17  {1916),  8fHini»h  ed.,  pp.  SI,  pli.  8).— Thto  to  a  Spanish  edition  of  the  buQetto 
previously  issued  (B.  S.  B.,  82,  p.  646). 

A  withertip  of  fir,  F.  W.  Nsgeb  (Kafurw.  Ztsehr.  For$i  «.  £o«4f0.,  i4  {1916), 
No.  9-4,  pp.  Iftl-lfn,  fig:  4).— A  withertip  of  fir  to  described.  It  appears  to  be 
related  to  frost  injury  and  to  be  assodated  frequoitly  with  UToofrfo  emiontbUiiU 
and  more  so  with  Dermatea  eitorita. 
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Hone-eliMrtnat  anthracnoM,  B.  O.  PnaKS  and  O.  Habtut  {Ph^tapatholopyt 
6  {19J6),  No.  i,  p.  93).— OThe  authors  report  the  pretence  in  1914  of  a  species 
of  GoUetotrichum  on  the  petioles,  midribs,  and  veins  of  the  leaflets  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  An  ascomycete  was  later  isolated  fkt>m  living  leaves  showing  anthrac- 
nose,  and  the  authors  are  led  to  believe  that  the  ascomycete  and  the  GoUe- 
totrichum are  identical  and  should  be  referred  to  Olomeretta  oinguMo* 

The  leaf  bloteh  disease  of  horse-chestnat,  V.  B.  Stswast  {PhytapiUhology, 
€  U916)f  No.  i,  pp.  6-19 f  pU.  3,  fig.  i).— The  author  gives  a  description  of  the 
leaf  blotch  disease  of  horse-chestnut,  discussing  its  etiology  and  describing  the 
devti(9ment  of  the  various  stages  of  the  fungus,  which  is  provisionally  called 
Ouignardia  4t$cuH  n.  comb.  As  a  result  of  inoculation  experiments,  JBteiOus 
MppooMtofMim  and  B.  glabra  were  readily  infected,  but  B.  parvifiora  was  not 

Tlie  more  economic  phases  of  this  leaf  spot  and  its  control  have  been  previ- 
ously noted  (B.  8.  B.,  85,  p.  164). 

Idsntitj  of  Peridermium  montanum  with  P.  adcolum,  O.  O.  Hsdooook 
(PAl^opalAolo^,  $  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  ftM7).— As  a  result  of  inoculation  experi- 
ments with  P.  moitUanum  from  PifMU  ooniorta,  the  author  was  able  to  produce 
the  Ooleosporium  stage  on  A9ter  contpUmus.  This  is  considered  proof  that 
Peridermium  mentanMm  is  the  edal  stage  of  C.  9oUdagin4$t  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  P.  ffumtamum  is  identical  with  P.  adoolfiim.  The  author  considers  P. 
moniamum  simply  a  western  form  of  P.  aoioolum.  The  fungus  is  known  to 
occur  in  five  northwestern  States  and  two  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Inoeolation  experiments  with  Peridermium  montanum,  J.  B.  Wna  and 
R  B.  HuBEBT  iPhytopathologyt  $  {1916) ,  No.  i,  pp.  68-70). ^Am  a  result  of 
field  and  greenhouse  inoculation  experiments  performed  on  8  plants  of  Aster 
and  4  of  Solidago  with  sdoi^res  of  P.  montoMtm,  the  typical  Ooleosporium 
form  was  obtained.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  Ume  that  successful  inocula- 
tions have  been  reported  on  qpecies  of  SoUdago. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— SHTOMOLOGT. 

The  technique  of  forest  protection  against  animals,  K.  BcxsTXiif  {Die 
Technik  des  FonUchutzeM  gegen  Tiere.  BerUn:  Paul  Parey,  1916,  2.  rev.  ed., 
pp.  VII+$64t  fig:  64). ^A.  brief  account  is  first  given  of  the  animal  enemies  of 
forests  and  protection  from  them  (pp.  1-18).  Following  this  the  work  takes 
up  the  combating  of  vertebrate  animal  pests  (pp.  IJ^^SO)  and  of  injurious 
arthropods  (pp.  80-243). 

The  birds  of  Korth  and  Middle  America,  B.  BmawAV  {U.  8.  Nat.  Mu9.  BuL 
60  {1916),  pt.  7,  pp.  XIII +64$,  pU.  24). —This  part  of  the  work  previously  noted 
(£.  S.  B.,  80,  p.  851)  deals  with  the  Chiculids,  Fsittacidse,  and  Ck>lumbid0. 

The  small  friends  of  agriculture,  J.  W.  Da  Ck>STA  {0$  Pequenaa  AmigoB  da 
AgrioMura.  Sao  Paulo:  Govt.,  1914,  PP-  US,  fig:  SI;  rev.  in  Auk,  92  {1916),  No. 
4,  pp.  618,  619). —This  work  treats  of  the  small  animals,  especially  birds,  that 
are  of  economic  value  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

The  upper  limit  of  temperature  compatible  with  life  in  the  frog,  A.  T. 
CAioaoN  and  T.  L  Bbownlee  {Proo.  and  Trant.  Roy.  Soc  Canada,  $.  ser.,  9 
{1916),  Beet,  rv,  pp.  67-84).— This  is  in  continuation  of  the  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  limits  of  temperature  compatible  with  life  in  the  frog  (B.  S.  B., 
84,  p.  761). 

•*  The  experiments  in  air  lead  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  higliest 
temperature  at  which  Rana  pipiem  can  maintain  life  indefinitely  is  about  18*  G. 
(64.4*  F.)  while  a  temperature  a  degree  or  two  higher  will  prove  fatal  within 
a  few  days.  The  fatal  temperature  is  to  a  great  extent  a  function  of  time, 
varying  from  lDor20to88or40*asthe  time  is  shortened.** 
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Btbttofntplij  of  Omi>4Wmi  aoolorFf  1014,  S.  H.  Waucb  (A^oo. 
JBoy.  Boc  Oomada,  S.  mt^  9  (191$),  8ecL  TV,  pp.  S^sm.'-TldM  mmntatw!  flit 
(8.  8.  R.,  84,  p.  661)  eowen  the  ilteratnre  exdnslTe  of  eatomology. 

BtbUographT  of  CknxHfcn  cntoiMologjr  f «r  fha  jttx  1014^  O.  J.  8.  Bmthum. 
(i¥oa  €md  Trans.  JBoy.  Soe.  Canada,  S.  9er^  9  {191$),  BeoL  IV,  pp.  869-J78).— 
This  ODiitliiuatlon  (B.  &  B.,  88»  p.  668)  lists  184  aitkdes. 

Beport  of  entomoloBlst*  J.  R.  WArmm  (Florida  Sim.  Bpi.  191$,  99.  XX/X- 
LXTVI,  flp9.  7).— A  detailed  repeat  to  first  glTen  of  studies  of  tiie  irelvet  ben 
caterpillar  (AnUcarHa  gemmoHUt),  a  preliminary  aoeoont  of  ^ipliicli  has  pre- 
▼loiisiy  been  noted  (B.  8.  B.,  84,  p.  858).  TMiinical  descriptions  are  gf^en  cf 
its  several  stages,  including  six  larral  Instars. 

The  moths  make  their  appearance  at  Oainesrllle  abont  tlie  middle  of  AngiHt 
The  larye,  ^Uch  become  abundant  by  September  1,  teed  only  on  the  varlooi 
q^es  and  varieties  of  the  Telvet  bean  (StiscAobium),  the  kudsa  Ylne;  and  the 
herse  bean  (Canavalla).  The  eggs,  whidi  are  placed  separately  usually  on  Ok 
underside  of  the  leaves  or  on  the  tender  shoots,  hatdi  in  about  three  days  la 
Septeodber.  The  young  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  lower  surface  skeietonlaei 
the  leaf  by  eating  all  the  soft  material  but  leaves  the  vetam  Intact  After  the 
second  instar  it  consumes  the  whole  leaf  except  the  larger  veins  and  nddrlb. 
Fnmi  three  to  four  weehs  are  required  fbr  the  completion  of  its  larval  UflB. 
The  pupa  is  formed  in  an  eartiiai  esil  usually  barely  beneath  the  surfSaoe  of 
the  sou.  Ten  to  tieven  days  are  passed  in  this  stage  in  September,  some  21 
days  in  November,  and  as  high  as  47  and  48  days  for  two  individuals  that 
emerged  in  January. 

The  species  apparently  does  not  winter  over  even  in  the  central  parts  «f 
Florida  but  woita  northward  each  summer  firom  south  Florida. 

Sevoral  predacious  enemies  are  mentioned  but  parasites  appear  to  be  of 
little  Importance,  a  sintf e  chalddld  having  been  reared  from  a  hundred  pope 
and  none  from  hundreds  collected  in  the  field.  A  disease  due  to  Botr^tU  rUegi 
nearly  exterminated  the  caterplliars  in  fields  at  Gainesville  In  October,  1814. 
While  the  disease  i^pears  almost  yearly  it  too  often  gets  started  too  late  ti 
save  the  velvet  beans.  The  lime-sulphur-lead  arsenate  spray,  previously  dev^ 
oped  (B.  8.  R.,  88,  p.  68),  controls  the  pest  when  api^ed  in  time. 

The  Florida  fiower  thrips  {ButhripiJ  {FrankMnUila  tritM  profecHu)  has 
been  studied  by  the  author,  niree  years'  observations  and  experiments  wfOi 
deciduous  firuit  trees  show  that  if  suflldently  abundant  it  will  cause  the 
deformation  or  even  the  destruction  of  leaves  and  fruit,  the  general  character 
of  its  injmry  being  similar  to  that  of  the  pear  thrips. 

On  citrus  the  addition  of  tobacco  extract  (2.7  per  cent  nicotin)  to  Ume- 
sulphur  being  used  for  citrus  scab  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  100  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  at  least  00  per  cent  of  thrips  in  the 
blossoms.  There  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  fruit  on 
qprayed  over  unsprayed  trees  and  the  sprayed  fruit  had  a  more  healthy  look. 

In  further  notes  on  the  camphor  tlirips  (Oryptothrip$  /toridetuU)  It  Is 
stated  that  the  species  has  been  received  ftom  Ceylon.  Anihoihripg  floridentii 
is  said  to  have  been  common  during  March  on  the  blossoms  of  some  Mexican 
avocados,  most  of  which  they  ruined.  It  attacks  the  stamens  and  pistils  similar 
to  the  flower  thrips. 

An  outbreak  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale  at  Key  West  was  controlled  by 
the  introduction  of  the  vedalia.  Notes  are  also  given  on  several  miscellaneous 
insects^  Including  the  green  shield  scale  (Fvlvinaria  ptidii)  which  severely 
infested  the  wild  rubber  tree  (Pieu9  sp.)  at  Miami  in  July. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Montana,  B.  A. 
Ooom  (Mtmiama  S$a.  Bui.  109  (1916),  pp.  149-161,  fp.  D.-The  Insect  pests  oT 
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1015  are  tiricfly  dlflcuflBed  and  recorded.  Some  of  the  more  important  species, 
tnrlniling  the  army  catworm  {OhorigoffroUs  anuMkirU),  etc,  are  next  considered 
more  at  length. 

The  amonnt  of  damage  caused  by  insects  during  the  year  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  greatest  recorded  by  the  state  oitomologist  Grain  pests  were  especially 
abundant,  the  army  catworm  alone  baving  destroyed  at  least  100,000  acres  of 
sralD.  The  spotted  fever  tide  (Dermaoemtar  veniuttm)  appeared  in  eastern 
Montana  in  large  numbers  and  a  number  of  cases  of  spotted  fever  were  rq;K>rted 
from  that  locality  f6r  the  first  time. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bntomological  Boeiety  of  Kova  Scotia,  1015  (Proo.  Bni. 
Boa,  Nova  BooUa,  1916^  pp.  i07,  pli.  g,  /|^«.  10). — ^Among  the  papers  here  pre- 
sented are  the  following:  Some  Hemiptera  Attacking  the  Apple,  by  W.  H.  Brit- 
tain  (pp.  7-^7) ;  The  Brown-Tail  Moth  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  O.  B.  Sanders  (n». 
47-^) ;  The  Apple  Maggot  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  O.  A.  Good  (pp.  54-78) ;  Bud 
Moths  in  Nova  Scotia  (pp.  84--87),  Fruit  Worms  or  Apple  Worms  in  Nova  Scotia 
(pp.  S7-80),  The  CMling  Moth  in  Nova  Scotia  (p.  90),  The  Oankerworm  in 
Nova  Scotia  (pp.  01, 02),  and  The  Tussock  Moth  in  Nova  Scotia  (pp.  08,  94),  by 
O.  BL  Sanders;  Parsnip  Webworm  (P^preMoHo  JbamcMoiio),  by  O.  B.  Gkx)derham 
(pp.  04,  96) ;  Hydnda  mioaeea  as  a  Garden  Pest,  by  W.  H.  Brittain  (pp.  98» 
07)  ;  Tlie  Oblique  Banded  Leaf  Roller,  ArehipB  roioceana,  by  A.  G.  Dustan  (pp. 
100-102) ;  and  A  Partial  List  of  the  L^idoptera  Observed  In  and  About  Truro^ 
Nofva  Scotia,  from  July  7  to  August  4, 1915,  by  B.  O.  Allen  (pp.  108-107). 

The  paper  by  Brittain  on  apple  insects  deals  at  length  with  the  more  important 
aphldids,  etc,  attacking  the  apple,  namely,  the  green  apple  aphis,  the  rosy  apple 
aphis  (AphU  MorfH),  the  woolly  apple  aphis  (BrioBoma  Umigera),  the  rose-leaf 
liopper  (Bmpoa  rotis),  the  black  apple  leaf  hopper  (Idiooenu  /ItoM),  including 
details  of  life  history  studies,  and  a  number  of  other  pests. 

Important  insects  which  may  affect  the  health  of  men  or  animals  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  (17.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Office  Bee  Ciro.  61  {191$),  pp. 
Mtf  figs,  i^).— This  consists  of  brief  descriptions  of  the  insects  which  annoy  or 
afltet  the  health  of  men  or  animals  engaged  in  military  operations,  with  informa- 
tion regarding  their  control,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  Southwest 

A  dassifleation  of  our  limnepbilid  eaddice  flies,  N.  Banks  {Oamad.  MwL, 
48  (1919),  No.  4.  pp.  117-192). 

**  WUte  ants  **  as  pests  in  the  Thiited  States  and  methods  of  prerentiac 
thdr  damare,  T.  B.  Sntdss  (V.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bui.  769  {1916),  pp. 
90,  figs.  14).— A  popular  summary  is  given  of  the  termites,  the  nature  of  their 
Injury,  and  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

B^port  on  the  Inoeolation  of  locusts  with  Ck>ocobaoillus  aerldlonun,  J.  B. 
Boib  (JftO.  Depi.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U  {191$),  No.  6,  pp.  197, 198).-" 
Inoculation  experiments  in  Trindad  with  Venezuelan  migratory  locusts  (Beihisto- 
eeroa  paranemU)  and  the  giant  Trinidad  locust  {Tropidacrii  dum)  showed 
C.  acrid4omm  to  be  virulent  for  both  species  and  that  its  virulence  can  be  in- 
creased by  passage  through  a  series  of  locusts. 

▲  new  spedes  of  Heterothrips  from  eastern  XTnited  States,  J.  D.  Hooo 
(Jul.  WewM,  97  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  106-108)- 

Che  Bntherglen  bug  (Kysius  vlnitor),  W.  W.  FnoeoATT  {Agr.  6fas.  N.  8. 
Wales,  rt  {1916),  No.  4,  pp.  970-979,  pk  i).— This  hemipteran,  after  having  been 
coniparatively  harmless  for  some  years,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
serious  pests  during  1915-10.  It  has  been  reported,  on  the  coast  as  well  as 
Inland,  as  damaging  fruit,  field  crops,  and  even  fiower  gardens. 

lome  1015  notes  on  a  few  common  Jassoidea  in  the  central  MississJBpl 
Vallij  States,  B.  H.  Gxbsou  {Oanad.  Bni.,  48  {1916),  No.  $,  pp.  177-179). 
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[StudiM  of  the  body  loose  (Pedicolae  vestimeiiti)]  (Zteoftr.  JTml  «l  I«|Bfc- 
tiotuknmK  SO  (1916),  No.  t,  pp.  tSB-StZ,  pi.  i,  fgs.  «>.— Two  paiken  (1)  A 
Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  tbe  Biology  of  the  Body  Louae  and  Ub  OobML 
(pp.  289-296)  and  (2)  Tbe  CkHobat  of  the  Body  Lonae  (pp.  290-322)  an  pre- 
sented by  B.  Widman  and  B.  Heymann,  respectively. 

Control  of  the  TelTOt  bean  eateipillar,  J.  R.  Watboii  (Florite  8ta.  BmL  m 
(1916),  pp.  49-^,  Afi.  9).— The  data  here  presented  are  substantially  noiHl 
from  another  source  on  page  852. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  early  yarieties  of  velvet  beans,  such  as  the  Qt 
neesi  can  be  grown  a  strip  around  the  edges  of  the  Add  be  sown  with  Ite 
Florida  variety  as  a  trap  crc^.  This  crop  should  be  sprayed  or  dnsted  wttk 
lead  arsenate  every  two  weeks  during  the  caterpillar  season,  and  wImo  it  li 
necessary  the  main  crop  should  be  similarly  treated. 

Uf e  history  studies  of  Cirphis  nnipuneta,  the  true  axmy  worm,  J.  J. 
Davis  and  A.  F.  SArnESTHWArr  (C7.  8.  Dept.  Agr-,  Jour.  Agr.  Be9earch^  B  il9iiU 
No.  tl,  pp.  799-^lt,  pi.  1,  figM.  £).— A  report  of  studies  of  the  biology  of  tUi 
commonly  injurious  and  well-known  pest  conducted  at  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Moths  of  this  species,  which  were  first  observed  on  the  night  of  May  IS  feed- 
ing on  the  honeydew  from  inaecti  on  white  oak,  are  thought  to  have  been  the 
adults  of  hibernating  larvs.  Observations  indicate  that  at  ts,  Fayette  time 
complete  generations  may  occur  annually  and  that  in  aome  seasons  a  partiU 
fourth  generation  may  occur.  Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  Its  Immatore 
stages,  including  six  larval  instars.  The  period  passed  in  the  last  larval  instv 
was  approximately  two  and  one>half  times  as  long  as  any  of  the  previous  Initua 
and  the  amount  of  foliage  eaten  was  nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  in  the  fiftk 
and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  ail  the  foliage  eaten  during  the  entire  larvil 
period.  It  is  estimated  that  with  8,890  com  plants  to  an  acre  it  would  leQiriit 
21,478  worms  to  destroy  an  acre  of  com  2  ft  higti,  or  the  progeny  of  but  soae 
40  females. 

For  100  individuals  recorded  the  egg  stage  ai^roximated  6  days,  the  larval  21^ 
and  the  pupal  stage  21  days.  In  one  instance  a  larva  was  observed  to  molt  lii 
times.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  sinc^e  female  was  2&4,  tbongb  es- 
amlnations  showed  that  the  bodies  of  some  females  contained  m<Hre  than  80QL 

Observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  army  eatworm,  Ghorlaacrotii 
anadliaris,  R.  A.  Goolet  (C7.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  ReMeoiteh,  6  {1916h  Ai 
28,  pp.  871-881). 

At  the  Montana  Bxp^ iment  Station  oviposition  was  observed  from  Septeoriier 
80  to  October  12,  but  may  have  commenced  some  weeks  prior  to  that  time.  The 
eggs,  which  were  deposited  upon  the  bare  soil,  hatched  in  about  nine  days  In- 
doors but  hatching  may  be  delayed  by  lack  of  sufficient  moisture.  The  Ian» 
feed  for  a  variable  period  in  the  fall  and  the  winter  is  passed  In  a  partly  grown 
stage.  In  the  spring  they  feed  until  about  the  first  wedc  in  April,  then  enter 
the  ground  to  pupate.  The  adults  emerge  from  the  latter  part  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July  and  live  over  until  fall,  the  ova  developing  from  food  obtained 
as  adults.    Thus  in  Montana  the  species  is  single-brooded. 

The  life  history  of  (Mechia  g ossyplella  from  the  time  of  the  oetton  harvest 
to  the  time  of  cotton  sowing,  L.  GtouoH  (Min.  Agr.  Egypt,  TecK  and  8cL 
8erv.  BfU.  4  (1916),  pp.  i6).^An  account  of  the  pink  boll  worm  based  upon 
studies  in  Bgypt  See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  B.,  80,  p.  765 ;  82,  pp.  152,  4tt; 
88,  p.  665). 

The  nature  of  the  damage  done  by  the  pink  boll  worm  (Qelechia  goa^y* 
piella),  L.  Qouqh  (Ififi.  Agr.  Bgypt,  Tech.  atul  8ci.  8erv.  Bui.  B  (1916),  pp.  6).— 
This  paper  rdates  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  pest  above  noted. 
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Aphidoletes  meridionaUB,  an  important  dipterous  enemy  of  aphids,  J.  X 
Davis  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  6  {1916),  No.  2S,  pp.  889-^8, 
pL  1,  figs.  4). — ^This  oeddomyiid,  first  described  in  1908,  has  been  found  to  be 
of  economic  importance  in  at  least  six  Central  States  through  its  feeding  in  the 
larval  stage  upon  almost  any  species  of  aphid  available.  ' 

The  c^ggs  are  deposited  on  foliage  among  a  colony  of  aphids  in  clusters  of  from 
1  to  12,  or  may  be  deposited  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  aphid  itself.  Records  kept 
of  two  females  show  116  and  125  eggs  to  have  been  deposited.  Upon  liatching 
out  the  larva  attacks  the  nearest  aphid.  After  sucking  the  body  fluids  and 
Idlllng  one,  it  continues  to  move  on  to  another  until  full  grown.  After  from 
7  to  11  days,  which  are  required  for  the  development  of  the  larva,  a  loose  cocoon 
is  spun,  shortly  followed  by  pupation,  usually  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  length  of  the  pupal  stages  varies  from  6  to  9  days.  Ovipositlon, 
which  apparently  only  occurs  at  night,  was  observed  to  continue  for  p.  period  of 
W  days,  the  length  of  life  of  the  adult  under  the  same  conditions  being  14  days. 
The  total  length  of  its  life  cycle  was  observed  to  vary  from  15  to  29  days. 
Hibernation  takes  place  in  the  larval  stage  and  possibly  also  as  pupse  within 
the  cocoons. 

Xosquito  control  in  Panama. — ^The  eradication  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
in  Cuba  and  Panama,  J.  A.  Ls  Pbincb  and  A.  J.  Orenstein  {New  York  and 
London:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916,  pp.  XVII +SS5,  pis.  58,  figs.  20).— This  work, 
by  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  his 
assistant,  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  wliich  mosquitoes  have 
been  held  in  check  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduc- 
tion by  L.  O.  Howard  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first  of  the 
two  parts  deals  with  the  antimalarla  campaign  (p.  d-228)  and  the  second  part 
with  the  yellow  f^ver  campaign  (pp.  229-S24).  The  work  includes  maps  of  the 
Isthmus,  showing  the  completed  canal ;  of  Gatun,  showing  the  Anopheles  prop- 
agation area  and  houses  where  Cftained  specimens  were  recaptured;  and  of 
Havana,  showing  the  yellow  fever  district  A  complete  index  to  the  subject 
matter  is  included. 

New  species  of  Asilidaft  from  southern  California,  F.  R.  Colb  {Psyche,  2S 
{1916),  No.  S,  pp.  69-69,  pU.S). 

The  cabbage  maggot,  its  biology  and  control,  W.  J.  Sohoens  {New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  419  {1916),  pp.  99-160,  pte.  8,  figs.  <5).-/rhis  bulletin  is  based 
upon  observations  commenced  in  1906  and  extending  over  the  eight  following 
seasons.  Data  relating  to  its  injury  and  control  work  with  cabbage  seedlings 
grown  under  cheesecloth  and  with  truck  crops  have  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  38;  81,  p.  852). 

This  pest  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  North,  serious  injury  having  rarely 
been  reported  south  of  latitude  45''  in  this  country  and  latitude  40*  in  Europe. 
The  winter  is  passed  in  the  pupal  stage,  the  adults  commencing  to  appear  about 
the  time  the  Windsor  cherry  blossoms,  and  continuing  to  emerge  over  a  period 
of  four  or  five  weeks.  Those  that  appear  first  are  largely  from  the  fall  brood 
of  larvtt,  but  a  few  originate  from  the  first  and  second  broods  of  larvae  of  the 
previous  summer.  When  conditions  are  favorable  there  are  at  least  three  broods 
and  perhaps  a  partial  fourth  brood.  The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  or  near 
succulent  cruciferous  plants,  hatch  in  from  three  to  five  days.  The  larva, 
feeding  upon  the  root,  matures  in  from  18  to  20  days  and  then  enters  the  soil 
to  pupate.  The  pupal  stage  may  last  from  12  to  18  days  or  be  prolonged  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  several  months,  depending  upon  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions,  so  that  it  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  brooded.  It  is  thought  that 
oviposition  commences  within  three  to  five  days  after  the  adults  emerge.    It  is 
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pointed  out  that  the  activities  of  this  iiuect  during  the  antamn  wben 
npon  turnips  and  sprouted  cabbage  have  been  largely  overlooked.  The  autimr's 
studies  show  that  the  presence  both  in  the  spring  and  ftiU  of  large  acreages  of 
succulent  cruciferous  roots  is  a  condition  necessary  for  tiie  cabbage  maggot  to 
occur  in  great  numbers. 

The  principal  enemies  are  staphyllnids  of  the  genus  Aleocfaara,  the  cynipid 
parasite  Pieudoeuooila  giUetteif  and  a  mite  of  the  genus  Trombidiom. 

Control  measures  Include  screening  for  the  protection  of  seed  beds,  tAt^peppt 
disks  for  the  protection  of  early  cabbage,  the  removal  of  all  crop  remnanti 
when  the  cruciferous  crops  are  harvested,  and  the  destruction  of  crucifieroai 
weeds. 

The  cabbage  maggot  and  Its  work,  F.  H.  Haix  {New  York  State  Sta.  ^iL 
419,  popular  ed,  {1916),  pp.  3-8,  pis,  2). — A  popular  edition  of  the  aboTe. 

Studies  in  flies. — II,  Contributions  to  the  study  of  specific  differences  la 
the  genus  Kusca,  P.  R.  Awati  {Indian  Jour.  Med.  Research,  3  {1916)^  No.  I 
pp.  510-529,  pis.  19,  figs.  6). — In  this  second  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  600),  the 
author  presents  a  comiNirative  study  of  the  genitalia  in  dilferent  forms  of 
calyptrate  flies  and  his  conclusions  relative  to  the  homologies  of  the  parts  in 
this  group. 

The  life  history  of  Bdellolarynx  sanguinolentus,  J.  L.  Mrnrn  {Indian  Jour. 
Med.  Research,  3  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  53&^40).— The  breeding  habits  of  this  fly, 
here  reported,  resemble  in  general  those  of  Stematobia  sanffuisugene  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35  p.  700). 

Destruction  of  the  tobacco  beetle  (Lasioderma  serricome),  D.  B.  MAmg 
{Trop.  Agr.  [Ceylon^,  46  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  170,  i7i).— This  briefly  reptxis  teoti 
and  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  vacuum  method  of  fumigation. 

New  species  of  the  family  Ipidoo,  J.  M.  Swatne  {Canad.  Ent.,  Ifl  {1915),  No. 
11,  pp.  355^69,  pis.  2;  48  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  181-192,  pL  i).— The  host  plants 
recorded  of  several  of  the  forms  here  described  as  new  are  as  follows :  Ips  perroti 
from  PifiMS  resinosa  on  Perrot  Island,  Quebec;  Dryooates  pseudoteugts  fron 
Douglas  fir  at  Stanley  Park,  Vancouver ;  PhloBOsinus  plni  from  Pinus  dnforiceU 
in  the  Riding  Mountains,  Manitoba ;  P.  hoppingi  from  cedar  limbs  in  California; 
P.  vandykei  from  cedar  limbs  at  Huckleberry  Meadow,  CaL;  Hylaetes  rufter 
from  bark  of  dying  Douglas  fir  in  British  Columbia;  Pityokteines  eiegant 
from  PifiMS  monticola  in  Oregon  and  California ;  Orthotomicus  lasiocartn  from 
Abies  lasiocarpa  and  Larix  americana  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  re- 
spectively ;  O.  omatus  from  Arizona  and  Oregon  and  from  Pinus  ponderosa  and 
P.  ieffreyi  in  California ;  /.  chagnoni  from  Ptcea  canadensis  and  Pinus  etrobus 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec  Provinces ;  and  /.  vanoouveri  from  P.  monticoia  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  in  British  Columbia. 

Apicultural  notes,  P.  Nelson  {Guam  Sta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  41-43). — ^The  year 
under  report  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  the  beekeepo*.  A 
record  of  production  by  nineteen  colonies  located  at  Yigo  showed  that  1,680  lb& 
of  surplus  honey  were  extracted  from  January  to  May,  or  an  average  88  lbs.  per 
colony.  A  colony  placed  at  Santa  Rosa  in  December  by  dividing  increased  to 
four  fairly  strong  colonies  by  May  and  produced  224  lbs.  of  surplus  honey,  aver- 
aging 56  lbs.  of  honey  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  three  colonies.  The  sin^ 
colony  of  honeybees  Introduced  from  Hawaii  in  1907  has  thrived  so  well  that 
there  are  now  thousands  of  colonies  of  wild  bees  in  hollow  trees  throughout  the 
forests,  the  progeny  of  this  single  queen. 

A  method  of  removing  honey  and  bees  firom  hollow  trees  without  cutting  the 
tree,  which  has  been  practiced  by  the  author  with  much  success,  is  described. 
During  the  previous  year  he  removed  nine  colonies  from  trees  within  a  radius  of 
half  a  mile  by  this  method,  one  of  which  produced  over  250  Iba  of  honey. 
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Thersllochas  conotrachell,  a  parasite  of  the  plum  coreallo,  R.  A.  Oushmait 
(U.  8,  Dept,  AffT',  Jour,  Agr-  Research,  6  {1916),  No,  22,  pp.  847-S56,  pi,  1,  figs, 
9). — Observations  made  at  North  Kast,  Pa.,  of  the  biology  of  this  ichneumonid 
parasite  are  reported,  together  with  descriptions  of  its  immature  stages.  The 
species  was  first  described  in  1871  from  New  Jersey  and  is  known  to  occur  also 
In  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Michi- 
gan. During  the  seasons  of  1914  and  1915  it  was  by  far  the  most  abundant  and 
eifective  parasite  of  the  plum  curcullo  at  North  Bast. 

It  is  only  know  to  attack  this  one  host  and  is  single-brooded.  The  adult  reaches 
maturity  as  early  as  August  24  In  New  York  State,  but  does  not  leave  the  cocoon 
until  the  following  spring,  from  late  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  female 
parasite  deposits  a  single  egg  within  the  young  curcullo  through  the  curcullo 
ovipositlon  scar.  The  maximum  period  of  incubation  is  thought  to  be  six  days. 
The  larva  passes  most  of  Its  life  as  an  Internal  feeder,  but  when  nearly  full- 
grown  leaves  the  host  and  becomes  temporarily  an  external  feeder.  In  this  stage 
it  passes  four  molts,  the  first  taking  place,  as  a  rule,  after  the  host  has  con- 
structed its  pupal  cell,  and  the  other  three  follow  within  a  period  of  ten  days. 
Pupation  occurs  in  about  four  or  five  days  after  the  construction  of  the  cocoon. 

The  parasite  apparently  does  not  commence  to  oviposit  until  some  time  after  the 
curcullo  has  begun  its  attack  on  the  fruit,  thus  does  not  control  the  early  cur- 
cullo larvae.  In  1915  its  emergence  at  North  East  was  retarded  by  the  cold,  wet 
season,*  so  that  only  the  latest  of  the  larvse  were  attacked,  practically  all  of 
which  were  parasitized. 

A  new  genus  of  ElophldiB  from  the  tJnited  States,  A.  A.  Gibault  {Ent 
Netcs,  27  {1916),  No,  4.  PP-  152-154). 

A  new  genus  of  pteromalid  chalcidoid  Hymenoptera  from  North  America, 
A.  A.  GiBATJLT  {Canad,  Ent.,  48  {1916),  No.  7,  pp.  246-248).   * 

Revision  of  the  parasitic  hymenopterus  insects  of  the  genus  Aphycus,  with 
notice  of  some  related  genera,  P.  H.  Timbeelake  {Proc,  U,  8.  Nat,  Mus.,  50 
(1916),  pp.  561-640,  pis,  6). — Forty-three  species  of  Aphycus  are  recognized, 
of  which  14  are  described  as  new,  namely,  Aphycus  maculipennis  reared  from 
Zjccanium  corylifex  at  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  A.  alhicomis  reared  from  Pulvinaria 
sp.,  at  Ikeda,  near  Kobi,  Japan;  A.  schtoarzi  collected  in  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains,  Arizona;  A.  rileyi  reared  from  Lccanium  sp.  on  Japanese  persim- 
mon at  Mlllhelm,  Tex.,  from  an  unknown  host  on  sumach  at  St  Louis,  Mo., 
from  L,  comi  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  and  also  collected  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  South  Klrtland,  Ohio ;  A.  suhfasdatus  reared  from  L.  cera- 
sifex  on  elm  at  Columbus,  Kans. ;  A.  simUis  reared  from  a  lecanlum  on  Jap- 
anese persimmon  at  Mlllhelm,  Tex. ;  A.  physokermis  reared  from  Physokermes 
insignioola  at  Santa  Maria,  Oal. ;  A.  melanostomatus  reared  from  a  lecanlum  on 
linden  and  oak  in  Denmark  and  from  L,  fuscum  in  England ;  A,  kingi  reared 
from  Pulvinaria  sp.,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  A.  mayri  reared  from  L,  ooryli  In  Den- 
mark; A.  rusti  reared  from  Pulvinaria  sp.,  on  sweet  potato  at  SuUana,  Piura, 
Peru ;  A,  daviger  collected  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand ;  A.  eriococd  reared  from 
Eriococcus  howardi  on  Quercus  utafiensis,  Salt  Lake  City;  and  A,  luteolus 
reared  from  Coccus  hesperidum,  Saissetia  ole<B,  and  C,  citricola  at  various 
localities  in  California. 

The  genus  Pseudococcobius  is  erected,  and  three  species  Pseudococcobius 
ehrTiomi  reared  from  Pseudococcus  ryani  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  P.  terryi 
reared  from  Pseudococcus  saccharifolH  in  Hawaii,  and  P.  hifasciatus  reared 
from  Phenacoccus  sp.,  on  an  apple  tree  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  are  also  described 
as  new. 

The  genus  Bothriocrsra  is  also  erected  and  the  type  species  S.  flaripes  reared 
from  a  dactylopiine  coccid  on  Elymus  at  Kimballs,  Utah,  described  as  new. 
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Pieudaphyoiu  gramiMeola  reared  tnm  a  dactyloiiUiie  ooocid  on  atlpa  at  Im 
Vegas,  N.  Hex.,  and  RlymuM  eonden$atU9  at  Kimballs,  Utah;  P.  proiopidit 
reared  from  P«e«dococeiM  protopitffo,  Mesilla,  N.  Mex. ;  P.  webtfaH  reared  fram 
i?.  virgkUoiu  at  Villa  Ridge,  111. ;  Aoerophagu9  gutierrezim  reared  from  Paemin- 
oocofM  ffutierrezin  at  Las  Graces,  N.  Mex. ;  il.  erii  reared  from  Brimm  ltekla»> 
iUMes  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Aenasioidea  tenuiconUM  reared  frtMn  Kerma 
miyatakii  at  Akabane,  Japan;  A.  Icermioofo  reared  from  JT.  eM<^  <m  gsemt 
agrifolia,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  from  JT.  paUiformU  at  Murray,  Utah ;  and  tke 
genus  i^hycopsis  are  described  as  new. 

A  contrilmtion  to  a  knowledge  of  Canadian  ttckSy  G.  6.  Hewitt  (Proc.  mai 
Trant.  Roy.  Soc,  Canada,  3.  «er.,  9  {1915),  Sect.  lY,  pp.  HS-tS9,  pU.  4)-— TUi 
is  a  summary  of  knowledge  of  the  occurrence,  hosts,  etc.,  of  ticks  In  Canada  la 
which  14  species  and  1  variety  are  noted.  A  list  of  the  literature  reCerred  to 
is  appended. 

Some  centipedes  and  their  venom,  J.  W.  Gobnwaix  {Indian  Jomr.  Med.  £e> 
•earth,  3  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  541-557,  pU.  5). — **  The  orifice  of  the  TeDom  duct  li 
oval  and  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  venom  daw,  nearer  the  greater  cmra- 
ture  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  apex.  Centipedes  possess  foar  dtsttnct 
pairs  of  glands  with  ducts  opening  near  the  head,  namely,  antnior  aalivazy 
glands,  posterior  salivary  glands,  third  pair  of  glands,  and  venom  gianda 
Centipedes  have  definite  ductless  hiemopoietic  organs.  The  toxic  acticm  <xf  the 
venom  is  relatively  low  and  is  a  character  of  secondary  importance.  Tlie  mala 
function  of  the  venom  gland  is  probably  to  secrete  digestive  ferments,  not  to 
furnish  a  lethal  agent.  Extract  of  the  salivary  and  the  third  glands  oontaiDS 
lysins,  which  are  selective,  anticoagulin,  diastase,  invertase,  and  proteolytic 
enzyms." 

F00C8— HUHAH  JIUUUTIOH. 

Diet  and  dietetic  therapeutics,  C.  A.  Ewald  and  M.  Klotz  {Diat  und  DMo- 
therapie.  Berlin:  Urban  d  Bchwarzenberg,  1915,  4'  ed.,  pp.  X+^TO,  fig.  1).— 
i;Vhile  based  on  the  third  edition  of  Ewald  and  Munk's  Nutrition  of  Man  In 
Health  and  Disease  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  331)  and  designated  in  its  subtitle  as  a 
fourth  edition  of  that  book,  the  present  volume  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  earlier.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition  has  prosreased 
so  far  in  the  last  20  years  that  the  discussions  of  the  general  functions  of  food 
and  the  stages  in  metabolism  are  no  longer  considered  necessary  in  such  i 
handbook  for  the  general  practitioner  and  consequently  have  been  omitted  by 
the  authors.  Where  recent  investigations  have  overthrown  or  extensively  modi- 
fied formerly  accepted  conclusions  regarding  specific  subjects,  more  authorltatlw 
work  has  been  substituted  for  that  previously  cited,  but  where  recent  work 
has  simply  confirmed  older  conclusions  the  sources  utilized  in  the  earlier 
editions  have  been  retained.  The  sections  dealing  with  the  diet  of  infiiats 
and  children  both  in  health  and  disease  are  new,  having  been  prepared  bj 
Klotz,  who  has  also  contributed  the  present  section  on  milk. 

Contributions  to  human  nutrition  {Zeni.  Einkaufsge^eU.  Betchrdnki.  Haf- 
tung,  Ahhandl.  1915,  Orig.,  Noa.  1,  pp.  73,  figs.  4;  2,  pp.  88,  pU.  t,  figa.  15;  1916. 
No9.  3,  pp.  78;  6,  pp.  94,  pU,  4,  flffs.  5).^Thls  series  of  papers,  in  addition  to 
summarizing  data  on  various  phases  of  human  nutrition,  reports  some  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  the  Central  Purchasing  Association,  Ltd.  The  titles 
and  authors  of  the  publications  follow:  The  Treatment  and  Utilization  of 
Frozen  Pork,  by  R.  Plank  and  E.  Kallert;  Investigations  Regarding  Boergy 
and  Protein  Requirements  of  the  Higher  Animals  and  Man,  by  H.  P.  Wamser 
(in  which  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  express,  by  means  of  mathematical 
formulae,  the  protein  and  energy  requirements  of  diiferent  species,  age,  sex, 
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and  activity) ;  Preserved  Meat  and  Preserved  Sausage  for  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Army  and  the  Nation,  by  P.  Koenig;  and  The  Treatment  and  Utilization 
of  Frosen  Beef,  by  R.  Plank  and  B.  Kallert 

GiTcalarB  on  human  nutrition  (Zent.  Einkaufsgesell.  BeschrUnki.  Baftung, 
Plugichr.  {1915],  Grig,,  No9.  ft,  pp.  15;  8,  pp.  W;  9,  pp.  16;  11,  pp.  20,  figt.  4; 
IB.  pp.  16;  IS,  pp.  12;  H,  pp.  52;  15,  pp.  16;  25,  pp.  52,  fig:  26;  25,  pp.  40).— 
This  series  of  short  popular  articles  deals  with  the  economical  use  of  food 
in  the  home.  The  titles  and  their  authors  follow:  The  Protein  Supply  of 
the  German  Empire,  by  H.  P.  Wamser;  Sea  Mussels  as  Food  [MytUui  eduliM 
and  Mya  arenaria],  by  Ehrenbaum  and  F.  Duge;  Ck>okery  with  Little  Fat,  by 
Hedwig  Heyl  and  N.  Zuntz ;  Winter  Vegetables  as  Human  Food,  by*  K.  Wein- 
hausen,  Wiihelmine  Tschernoglasow,  and  M.  Rubner ;  Potato  Cookery  in  War- 
time, by  Josephine  Nagel  and  £.  Abderhalden ;  Christmas  Baking  in  Wartime ; 
Short  Contributions  to  Human  Nutrition  (collected  articles  from  Kriegtkoat) ; 
Cured  Fish  as  Human  Food  and  its  Utilization  in  Minced  and  Sausage  Form, 
by  C.  Kallert  and  Johanna  Martin ;  Our  Wild  Plants  in  Cookery,  by  R.  Winckel ; 
and  War  Cookery  in  the  Summer  of  1916. — Recipes  for  Rations  Poor  in  Meat 
and  Fat,  by  Josephine  Nagel  and  C.  Oppenheimer. 

The  shortasre  in  the  fat  supply,  Its  cause,  and  means  of  remedy,  E.  Maxjbel 
{Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pol.  Sanit.,  58  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  642-672) .—The  author  discusses 
the  fat  requirements  of  France,  the  sources  of  supply,  the  causes  of  the 
diminution  of  production  and  increase  In  cost,  and  appropriate  measures  for 
avoiding  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  fat  (thereby  avoiding  the  increase  in 
price).  The  fat  requirements  of  the  individual  are  placed  at  1  gm.  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight ;  that  is,  65  gm.  for  the  average  adult  Of  this  about  85  gm.  is 
eaten  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  average  food  and  80  gm.  as  added  fat  The 
actual  supply  of  fat  in  the  Republic  is  held  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Bacteriological  analysis  of  oysters  sold  at  Marseille,  A.  Gioon  and  O. 
RicHET,  Ja.  {Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pol.  Sanit,  58  (1916),  No.  7,  pp.  621-641,  fig^  i).— 
Bacteriological  examination  of  the  oysters  sold  in  Marseille  showed  them  to  be 
badly  contaminated.  High  bacterial  contents,  with  a  large  percentage  of  BacUlus 
eoU,  were  found  in  the  case  of  the  shell  liquor  and  the  intestinal  mass.  The 
organisms  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  A  and  B  were  also  isolated.  The  waters 
from  which  the  oysters  were  taken  and  those  in  which  they  were  floated  were 
badly  polluted  with  sewage.  Recommendations  are  formulated  for  improving 
the  sanitary  quality  of  the  oysters. 

Hilling:  and  bakinsr,  L.  Ammann  {Meunerie  et  Boulangerie.  ParU:  J,  B. 
book  of  milling  and  baking.  Information  is  given  regarding  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat  and  their  composition  and  food  value.  The  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  apparatus  used  in  cleaning  and  milling  wheat  are  described  in 
detail.  Information  is  also  given  regarding  the  preparation  of  doughs  and 
baking. 

Making  light  bread,  Aodie  D.  Root  (Ufiiv.  Missouri,  OcH.  Agr.  Ext.  8ero. 
Cire.  11  {1916),  pp.  11). — ^A  popular  bulletin  which  gives  information  regarding 
the  ingredients  used  and  their  proportions,  the  handling  of  the  ingredients,  and 
bread  diseases. 

Bice,  as  prepared  for  food  in  Bengal,  J.  N.  Raksbit  {Agri.  Jour.  India,  11 
{1916),  No.  2,  pp.  174-198).— Th\a  article  describes  in  detail  the  method  of 
preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  a  number  of  native  dishes  prepared  from 
both  the  unhusked  and  husked  rice. 

Breakfast  foods  and  their  relative  value,  Q.  E.  YotTNaBtnto  {South  Dakota 
8ta.  BuL  168  {1916),  pp.  ^7-46i).— Analytical  and  cost  data  are  given  regard- 
ing a  number  of  breakfast  foods  sold  in  the  State.    The  retail  price  per  pound 
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varied  from  7.2  to  43.9  cents.  It  to  stated  that  with  care  in  s^ection  a  saTlog 
of  from  30  to  100  per  cent  may  be  made.  The  nutritive  value  per  poand  at 
the  different  foods  did  not  vary  materially. 

Sanitarj  studies  of  baklnsr  powders. — ^Is  alnminum  absorbable  fnn 
bread,  and  similar  food  products,  made  with  alum  bakinip  powdexP  W.  J. 
GiES  {Biochem.  BuL,  5  {1916),  No,  20-21,  pp.  1S1-1S7)  .—The  author  refers  to 
the  apparent  disagreement  in  the  results  of  previous  work  by  himself  and  col- 
leagues (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  504)  on  the  effect  of  aluminum  salts  and  the  findingt  of 
the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  question  of  alum  in  baking  powder  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  556).  He 
presents  an  outline  of  a  further  study  of  this  question,  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
independent  cooperation  of  other  investigators.  This  is  to  include  a  study  of 
analytical  methods  (noted  on  page  802  of  this  issue),  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  observation  and  examination  of  aluminum  salts  in  the 
case  of  human  subjects,  and  a  repetition  of  a  portion  of  his  earlier  experiments 
with  laboratory  animals  (dogs). 

The  bacteriology  of  the  bubble  fountain,  Dobotht  F.  Petttbons,  F.  R 
BOGABT,  and  P.  F.  Glabk  {Jour.  Bad.,  1  {191$),  No.  5,  pp.  471-480,  fig.  2).->^Ile 
investigation  here  reported  was  made  as  the  result  of  an  epidemic  of  strepto- 
coccus tonsllitis,  in  which  bubble  fountains  were  suspected  to  be  a  factor  in 
transmitting  the  disease.   The  city  water  was  found  to  be  free  from  streptococci 

"A  survey  of  all  the  fountains  of  the  University  [of  Wisconsin]  showed  the 
presence  of  streptococci  in  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  streptococci 
varied  in  abundance  from  a  few  chains  to  an  almost  pure  culture  obtained  by 
swabbings  from  the  fountains  in  the  women's  dormitory. 

"  In  an  experimental  bubble  fountain,  BactZltM  prodiffiotut  when  introduced 
either  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  by  the  moistened  lips  remained  in  the  water  from 
2  to  135  minutes,  depending  partly  on  the  height  of  the  '  bubble.* 

"  Most  of  the  organisms  are  flushed  away,  but  some  remain,  H^n^Htig  in  the 
column  much  as  a  ball  dances  on  the  garden  fountain,  even  though  the  bubble  be 
increased  to  the  impractical  height  of  4  in. 

'*  To  avoid  the  difficulty  always  present  in  the  vertical  column,  a  simple  foun- 
tain with  a  tube  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees  from  the  vertical  was  constructed. 
B.  prodiffiosiu  was  never  found  in  the  plates  from  this  type  of  fountain,  even 
when  samples  were  taken  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  organ- 
ism. ...  [It  is  believed]  that  this  type  of  fountain  should  be  generally  adopted. 
Its  simplicity,  low  cost  of  construction,  and  freedom  from  lurking  danger  should 
recommend  it  to  all." 

Court  deeisioxL  pertaining  to  the  public  health  [including  foods]  (Paft. 
Health  RpU.  iU.  fi.],  RepHtU  S42  {191^1916),  pp.  XZF+i»«).— This  is  a  com- 
pilation of  Judicial  opinions  which  have  been  published  in  public  health  reports 
between  May  80,  1913,  and  July  14, 1916.  Several  of  these  opinions  have  to  do 
with  pure-food  laws  and  food  sanitation. 

Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  City  of  Kewton,  Xass.  (Rpt.  Bw. 
Marketi  {Newton,  Mass.],  1915,  pp*  56,  pU.  2,  figi.  10).— In  addition  to  present- 
ing a  review  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  three  months  ended  December  31, 
1^15,  this  report  discusses  the  underlying  causes  of  high  food  costs  and  gives  a 
comparison  of  prices  of  produce  wokd  in  the  public  markets  and  in  the  retail  stores 
of  Newton  and  In  other  places. 

Betall  prices  of  food  supplies  in  New  Jersey  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bur.  Indms.  StaiU 
N.  J.,  S8  {1915),  pp.  149-157).— Th\a  is  a  compilation  of  the  retail  prices  of  a 
selected  list  of  food  supplies  prevailing  during  the  month  of  June,  1915,  as 
r^wrted  by  representative  dealers  in  the  principal  centers  of  population  of  tiie 
State. 
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Cost  of  food  for  an  adult  woman,  Miss  O.  E.  Coixet  (Jour.  Boy,  Statis.  8oc„ 
79  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  300-S08). — ^The  data  presented  in  this  paper  show  the 
average  cost  of  food  per  person  per  week  in  households  of  adult  women  (in  all 
of  which  some  one  was  especially  in  charge  of  the  housekeeping)  and  for  adult 
wage-earning  women  haying  no  one  at  home  in  charge  of  the  housekeeping. 
The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  cold  school  lunch,  Bab  Bell  (Univ.  Missouri,  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Giro, 
10  {1916),  pp.  8,  figs.  3). — Suggestions  are  given  for  the  choice  of  foods,  the 
{selection  of  the  container,  and  the  packing  of  the  lunch. 

Bestricted  diet  and  nutritional  deficiency,  £.  Weill,  O.  Moubiquand,  and 
P.  Michel  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  79  {1916),  Nos.  B,  pp.  57--5d;  5,  pp. 
189-199;  9,  pp.  382-4i86) .-—The  authors  state  that  the  term  "restricted  diet" 
may  have  different  meanings,  some  restricted  diets  permitting  of  normal  nutri- 
tion while  others  result  in  illness  and,  in  some  cases,  in  death.  In  their  opinion 
deficiency  diseases  are  due  to  depriving  the  food  of  some  essential  substances 
(vitamins)  either  by  removing  the  outer  coats  of  cereals  or  by  sterilization  of 
the  food. 

Bxperiments  with  laboratory  animals  (cats)  are  reported  which  showed 
that  diets  of  raw,  frozen,  or  salted  meat  did  not  produce  symptoms  of  nervous 
degeneration  due  to  deficiency  of  the  diet.  Gats  fed  exclusively  upon  sterilized 
meat  showed  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  in  pigeons  fed  upon  exclusive 
diets  of  cereals  which  had  been  sterilized  or  those  from  which  the  outer  layers 
had  been  removed. 

It  is  the  authors'  belief  that  sterilization  in  the  case  of  meat  or  grains 
removes  some  ferment  which  is  essential  to  normal  nutrition  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system.  Pigeons  which  were  fed  exclusively 
upon  a  diet  of  raw  polished  rice  showed  nervous  degeneration  due  to  the  dietary 
deficiency.  Sterilization  of  the  grains  produced  the  same  effect  as  a  removal 
of  the  outer  coat,  and  sterilization  of  the  grains  after  the  removal  of  the  outer 
coat  hastened  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of  pigeons. 

The  importance  of  vitamins  in  relation  to  nutrition  in  health  and  disease, 
C.  VOBOETUN  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Soi.,  6  {1916),  No.  16,  pp.  575-S95).—ln  this 
lecture  the  author  outlines  briefiy  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  nutrition, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  presence  in  the  diet  of  small 
quantities  of  substances  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  subjects 
considered  are  the  deficiency  disease,  beri-beri;  the  isolation  and  chemical 
pr<H;>erties  of  vitamins ;  the  physiological  action  of  vitamins ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  vitamins  in  foods.  A  discussion  of  the  factors  which  tend  to  reduce 
the  vitamin  content  of  the  diet  is  included. 

The  digestibility  and  utilization  of  egg  proteins,  W.  B.  Batemaiv  {Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  26  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  263-291)  .—The  author  reports  the  results  of 
an  extended  study  of  the  behavior  of  egg  white  in  the  alimentary  tract  by 
means  of  experiments  with  laboratory  animals  (dogs,  rats,  and  rabbits)  and 
human  subjects.    The  data  reported  may  be  suimnarized  as  follows : 

**  Raw  egg  white  is  found  to  be  a  decidedly  indigestible  substance.  It  may 
cause  diarrhea  in  dogs,  rats,  rabbits,  and  man  when  ingested  in  any  large 
quantity.  Its  utilization  by  the  body  is  poor  since  it  is  used  only  to  the  extent 
of  from  GO  to  70  per  cent  Subjects  can  acquire  a  certain  tolerance  for  the 
native  protein  after  ingesting  It  for  several  days  so  that  it  no  longer  causes 
diarrhea  and  is  somewhat  better  utilized." 

It  was  found  that  raw  egg  white  could  be  made  digestible  through  coagula- 
tion by  heat ;  by  precipitation  with  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether ;  by  incuba- 
ti<Mi  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis;  by  partial  digestion  by  pepsin;  or  by 
conversion  into  alkall-metaprotein.    The  well-cooked  whites  of  from  four  to 
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Six  eggs  conld  be  eaten  by  dogs  without  the  production  of  any  of  tlie 
toms  resulting  firom  the  ingestion  of  the  raw  egg  white.  About  90  per  eat 
of  the  nitrogen  in  cooked  eggs  was  utilixed  as  compared  with  50  to  70  per 
e&it  in  the  case  of  the  raw  egg  white. 

''The  indigestibllity  of  natlTe  egg  white  probably  lies  etther  in  Its  aaO- 
tryptic  content  or  in  its  chemical  constitution.  Its  physical  texture  appears  to 
play  a  minor  part  in  its  behavior. 

"  Of  the  individual  proteins  constituting  egg  white,  the  albumin  fraction  sp- 
pears  to  be  the  Indigestible  compmient 

"  The  whites  of  the  hen's  egg  and  duck's  egg  act  alike  in  causing  dlairtai 
and  In  being  poorly  utilized. 

*'  Bgg  yolk  either  raw  or  cooked  is  excellently  utUized.  It  sometimes  causei 
digestive  disturbances  in  dogs,  apparently  because  of  its  high  fat  content" 

The  author  states  that  the  obsa*vati<ms  of  earlier  investigators,  relied  upoa 
by  dietitians  In  supporting  the  use  of  raw  eggs,  have  been  misinterpreted  and 
that  while  raw  whole  eggs,  raw  egg  white,  and  albumin  water  are  exoeasively 
prescribed  in  dleto-therapy  there  is  little  basis  of  fact  for  this  practice.  In  viev 
of  the  data  obtained  in  this  investigation. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  appended. 

Feeding  experiments  on  the  snbstitntion  of  protein  by  definite  sdztarM 
of  isolated  amino  adds,  H.  H.  Mitchell  {Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  tS  {1916),  JTa.  1, 
pp.  231-261,  ftff8.  5). — ^Bxperimental  data  obtained  by  other  investigaUHns  on  tiie 
feeding  of  mixtures  of  amino  adds  to  the  exclusion  of  protein  are  reviewed  st 
lengtli,  and  the  author  reports  experiments  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  some  mixture  of  Isolated  amino  acids  wiilch  would  be  capable  of 
supporting  life  Although  the  results  of  these  experiments  have  not  been 
entirely  successful,  they  have  several  points  of  Interest  The  results  of  ths 
investigation  may  be  summarized  as  fMlows: 

Mice  were  kept  alive  for  from  70  to  OS  days  by  feeding  alternate  a  ration 
containing  from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  various  mixtures  of  isolated  amino  adds, 
6  to  4  per  cent  sucrose,  84  per  coit  starch,  28  per  cent  protein-free  milk,  10 
per  cent  lard,  and  18  per  cent  butter  fftt,  and  a  ration  containing  10  par  cent 
of  sucrose  with  other  constituents  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  first.  In 
some  of  the  experiments  the  mice  practically  maintained  their  weight  fiv 
periods  of  from  15  to  86  days. 

"  The  alternate  feeding  of  an  amino  add  ration  and  a  nonnitrogoious  mtlOB 
(except  for  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  protein-free  milk)  induced  a  better  totd 
consumption  of  food  than  feeding  with  an  amino  acid  ration  alone,  and  in  all 
other  respects  led  to  more  successful  results.  However,  it  is  probable  that  ia 
no  case  was  the  amino  add  Intake  suffldently  large  to  assure  a  fair  teat  of  its 
adequacy. 

"Amino  add  rations  containing  no  added  tyrosin,  or  no  added,  tyrosin  and 
ph^iylalanin,  did  not  give  appredably  different  results  from  rations  contain- 
ing these  amino  acids.  However,  if  tryptophane  was  absoit  from  an  amino 
add  ration  the  period  of  survival  of  mice  fed  this  ration  alternately  with  the 
nonnltrogenous  ration  was  noticeably  shorter  than  the  periods  of  survival  oi 
mice  kept  on  rations  containing  added  trytophane. 

"  Mice  could  be  k^t  for  mudi  longer  periods  of  time  on  rations  containing 
mixtures  of  amino  acids,  Indudlng  trytophane  and  fed  alternately  with  the  non- 
nitrogenous  basal  ration,  than  when  fed  the  basal  ration  alone.  Furthermore, 
this  difference  in  survival  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  a  difloence  in  en»v 
intake.  This  fact  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  at  least  some  of  the 
amino  adds  have  specific  functions  in  metabolism  aside  from  that  of  aorvlng 
simply  as  material  for  the  synthesis  of  body  protein." 
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This  view  18  supported  by  the  results  of  other  investigators  cited  from  the 
literature. 

The  influence  of  ingested  carbohydrate,  protein,  and  fat  on  the  blood  sugar 
In  phlorisin  diabetes,  F.  A.  Csonka  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  $6  {1916),  No.  1,  pp. 
9S-98,  fig,  1). — ^Following  the  ingestion  of  20  gm.  of  glucose  by  phlorizinized 
laboratory  animals  (dogs)  the  blood  sugar  reached  the  maximum  at  the  second 
hour  and  declined  to  the  original  level  at  the  fourth  hour.  It  was  found  in 
earlier  experiments  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  755)  that  94  per  cent  of  16  gm.  of  glucose 
given  to  a  phlorizinized  dog  was  excreted  during  the  first  five  hours  as  **  extra 
glucose." 

As  the  elimination  of  the  ingested  gludose  was  practically  complete  and  the 
curve  of  blood  sugar  was  parallel  to  that  of  extra  glucose,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  tliat  no  glucose  was  deposited  between  the  periods  of  absorption  and 
elimination. 

"That  the  blood  sugar  is  increased  after  ingestion  of  protein  Is  apparent 
from  the  curve  which  shows  that  the  endogenous  glucose  derived  from  meat 
protein  and  gelatin  appears  in  the  blood  as  glucose — at  least,  partially  so — since 
tbe  isoglucogenic  quantities  of  ingested  endogenous  and  exogenous  glucose 
should  give  the  same  increase  of  blood  sugar.  The  Ingestion  of  fat,  which  does 
not  produce  'extra  glucose,'  did  not  cause  any  appreciable  increase  In  blood 
sugar.*' 

Studies  of  urinary  and  blood  nitrogen  curves  after  feeding  in  the  dog, 
O.  H.  P.  Peppeb  and  J.  H.  AusTm  {Proc.  8oc.  Bxpt  Biol,  and  Med.,  It  (1915), 
2fo.  8,  pp.  119-181)  .-—The  daily  variation  in  the  nonprotein  blood  nitrogen  in  a 
normal  dog  receiving  a  diet  containing  0.4  gm.  of  nitrogen  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  was  about  9  mg.  The  maximum  was  reached  about  2  hours  after  feed- 
ing, and  the  original  level  was  reached  in  about  10  to  14  hours.  The  feeding 
of  excessive  quantities  of  meat  increased  the  nonprotein  blood  nitrogen  from  25 
to  40  mg.  in  from  6  to  8  hours  and  the  original  level  was  not  reached  at  the 
end  of  24  hours.  The  curve  of  nonprotein  blood  nitrogen  in  a  normal  dog  after 
feeding  followed  closely  the  curve  of  the  urinary  nitrogen. 

**  In  the  fasting  dog  there  occurs  a  gradual  fall  in  blood  nitrogen  to  a  minimum 
of  from  12  to  18  mg.,  reached  in  from  30  to  48  hours  after  the  last  feeding,  and 
followed  by  a  rise  in  the  next  few  hours  to  about  25  mg.,  at  about  which  level 
It  tends  to  persist  The  urinary  nitrogen  shows  a  similar  but  less  pronounced 
€*urve." 

The  eUmlnation  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  during  rest,  D.  Liotta  (Arch. 
Farmacol.  8per.  e  8ci.  Aff.,  22  (1916),  No.  6,  pp.  205-228,  flff$  5).— Experiments 
are  reported  with  laboratory  animals  (dogs)  and  human  beings,  which  show 
that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  increased  notably  during  rest. 

The  metabolism  of  sulphur. — 1,  The  relative  eliminations  of  sulphur  and 
nitrogen  in  the  dog  in  inanition  and  subsequent  feeding,  H.  B.  Lewis  (Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  26  (1916),  No.  1,  pp.  61-68).— The  author  reviews  critically  the 
work  of  other  investigators  on  the  excretion  of  sulphur  as  related  to  nitrogen 
elimination  and  reports  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  on  this  subject  In 
tbe  case  of  laboratory  animals  (dogs),  determinations  were  made  of  the  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur  elimination  during  periods  of  prolonged  ftusting  and  during 
subsequent  shorter  periods  of  alternate  fasting  and  feeding. 

The  experimental  data  showed  no  evidence  of  any  increasing  retention  of 
sulphur  as  compared  with  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen :  sulphur  ratio  during  the 
ftusting  periods,  with  two  exceptions,  varied  within  narrow  limits  (from  14  to 
15  for  the  most  part). 

The  author  states  that  if  a  partial  conservation  of  the  protein  molecule  in 
cellular  catabolism  can  be  effected  by  the  organism,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
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other  investigators,  this  does  not  nvpear  to  be  effective  In  tbe  case  of  tbc 
sulphur  fraction  of  the  molecule  in  the  light  of  these  experiments.  **  TUs  eon- 
elusion  is  in  accord  with  the  present-day  conception  of  the  indigpenanbility  «f 
adequate  amounts  of  preformed  cystin  in  the  diet,  as  recently  exemplltted  by 
the  experiments  of  Osborne  and  Mendel  on  white  rats.*' 

High  nitrogen :  sulphur  ratios,  with  a  retention  of  sulphur,  were  foond  during 
the  feeding  periods  following  the  fasting  periods.  When  the  feedlns  periods 
extended  over  a  number  of  days  there  occurred  a  gradual  dimination  of  the 
ratio  to  normal,  but  if  the  feeding  period  was  followed  by  a  fastine  period  the 
ratios  were  lower  than  the  normal  or  fasting  ratios,  Indicating  an  exoessife 
elimination  of  sulphur  as  compared  with  nitrogen.  On  the  basis  of  nnpoblisfaed 
experimental  data,  the  author  believes  that  this  indicates  a  retention  of  sul- 
phur to  build  up  sulphur-rich  tissues,  as  the  result  of  a  specific  attempt  of  the 
organism  to  restore  material  lost  during  the  starvation  period,  rather  than  a 
lag  tn  the  elimination  of  sulphur. 

AHDCAL  PB0B1TCTI0H. 

Sxperimental  studies  on  growth,  H-VH,  T.  B.  RoBEsrsoif ,  li.  A.  Bat,  and 
Ethxl  Cutleb  {Jour,  BioL  Chem.,  i4  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  S6S-408,  fiff9.  H;  2S 
(1916),  No.  5,  pp.  6SS-SS7,  fiffs.  IS). — In  continuation  of  work  already  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  65),  six  papers  are  here  presented  on  the  influence  of  proteia 
dietary  factors  upon  the  process  of  growth  and  phenom^ia  incident  thereto  in 
white  mice. 

IL  The  normal  growth  of  the  white  mou9e  (pp.  363-3S3). — In  these  stodies 
it  was  found  that  "  in  each  sex  there  are  three  separate  extra-uterine  growth 
cycles.  The  first  cycle  attains  its  maximum  velocity  at  some  time  shortly 
prior  to  7  days. after  birth  and  culminates  at  14  days.  The  second  cycle  attains 
its  maximum  velocity  at  from  21  to  23  days  and  culminates  soon  after  tlis 
twenty-eighth  day.  The  third  cycle  attains  its  maximum  velocity  at  about  6 
weeks  and  thereafter  decreases  in  velocity  continuously  but  very  slowly,  8o  that 
growth  of  the  animals  still  occurs  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  weeks  suc- 
ceeding birth. 

"All  the  cycles  are  less  extensive  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

"  The  variability  in  weight  of  the  animals  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  in- 
crease with  increasing  velocity  of  growth  and  to  decrease  with  decreasing 
velocity  of  growth.  After  the  fortieth  week,  however,  especially  in  the  females, 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  variability  to  Increase  progressively  without  any  cor> 
respon<Ang  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth. 

"Weaning  of  the  animals  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  birth  produces  no 
physiological  disturbance  whatever  in  the  young. 

"It  is  shown  from  the  variability  of  the  weight  that  considerable  numbers 
of  animals  must  be  employed  to  obtain  reliable  data  in  experiments  upon 
growth.  The  weight  data  reported  in  this  and  succeeding  articles  are  probably 
within  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  true  values. 

"Birth  in  mice  occurs  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  growth  cyde.  The 
eyes  open  coincidently  with  the  culmination  of  the  first  growth  cyde.  a  com- 
plete coat  of  fur  being  acquired  at  the  same  time.  Puberty  coincides  with  the 
period  of  maximum  velocity  of  growth  due  to  the  third  growth  cyde. 

"The  development  of  the  thyroid  and  of  the  thymus  in  mice  presents  w^- 
marked  stages  which  coincide  closely  with  the  cycles  displayed  in  the  growth 
curve  of  these  animals.  Subsequent  to  the  culmination  of  the  first-growth  cyde 
the  thyroid  is  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  while  the  thymus  is 
heavier  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
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**Tbere  is  a  steady  decrease  In  the  percentage  content  of  alcohol-soluble 
pliosphoros  In  the  tissues  (other  than  cerebral  tissues)  of  mice  from  birth  to 
210  days  of  age,  and  this  decrease  is  aUnost  exactly  in  direct  proportion  to 
tJheir  age." 

.III.  TTie  influence  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  upon  the  growth 
of  the  white  mouse  (pp.  885-^96).— It  was  found  that  "  the  administration  of 
0.125  gm.  per  day  per  animal  of  fresh  anterior  lobe  pituitary  tissue  to  mice, 
beginning  at  4  weeks  after  birth  (conclusion  of  the  second  growth  cycle)  leads 
to  retardation  of  growth  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  third-growth  cycle, 
between  the  sixth  and  twentieth  weeks.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third-growth 
cycle,  however,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  sixtieth  weeks  after  birth,  the  growth 
of  the  pituitary-fed  animals  is  markedly  accelerated,  so  that  they  not  only 
catch  up  to  the  normals,  but  actually,  at  about  one  year  of  age,  come  to  surpass 
the  normals  in  weight 

"  The  effect  of  the  pituitary  tissue  upon  the  variability  of  the  weight  of  the 
animals  is  similar  to  its  effect  upon  the  velocity  of  their  growth.  The  varia- 
bility is  diminished  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  third-growth  cyde,  particularly 
between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  weeks.  Between  the  twentieth  and  the 
sixtieth  weeks,  however,  the  variability  curves  of  the  pituitary-fed  animals  ap- 
proach the  variabUity  curves  of  the  normals,  and  at  about  the  fortieth  or 
fiftieth  week  the  two  variability  curves  intersect. 

"  Pituitary-fed  animals,  from  about  the  thirtieth  week  onward,  appear  more 
compactly  built  than  normal  animals.  The  pituitary-fed  animals,  weight  for 
weight,  are  smaller  than  the  normals  of  the  same  age,  and  size  for  size  they  are 
heavier.  Pituitary-fed  males  are  noticeably  more  belligerent  in  their  habits 
than  normal  males.'* 

IV.  The  influence  of  tethelin,  the  growth-controUing  principle  of  the  anterior 
lohe  of  the  pituitary  body,  upon  the  growth  of  the  white  mouse  (pp.  397-408). — 
From  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  of  dried  anterior  lobes  of  ox  pituitaries 
a  substance  has  been  extracted  and  named  tethelin. 

••  The  effects  of  tethelin  upon  the  growth  of  white  mice  resemble  in  every  par- 
ticular the  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  whole  anterior  lobe.  These 
effects  consist  in  marked  retardation  of  the  first  portion  of  the  third  growth 
cycle  followed  by  acceleration  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  third  growth  cycle. 
The  variability  in  weight  of  the  tethelin-fed  animals,  like  that  of  the  pituitary- 
fed  animals,  is  less  than  that  of  normals  of  the  same  age.  Adult  tethelin-fed 
animals,  like  adult  animals  which  have  been  fed  upon  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  body,  are  more  compact  in  form  and  build  than  normal  animals  of 
the  same  age.  Weight  for  weight  the  tethelin-fed  animals  are  smaller  thkn  the 
normal  ones,  and  size  for  size  they  are  heavier.  The  coats  of  adult  male  ani- 
mals which  have  been  fed  with  tethelin  retain,  even  at  14  months  of  age,  the 
glossy  silky  appearance  of  the  coats  of  young  animals.  Normal  males,  even  6 
months  prior  to  this  age,  have  shaggy,  staring,  and  discolored  coats.  This  im- 
provement in  the  coat  was  not  observed  in  the  pituitary-fed  animal.  Tethelin- 
fed  animals  do  not  display  the  remarkably  enhanced  belligerency  which  is 
exhibited  by  pituitary-fed  animals." 

V.  The  influence  of  cholesterol  upon  the  growth  of  the  white  mouse  (pp. 
635-646). — It  was  found  in  these  studies  that  "the  administration  of  40  mg. 
per  day  per  animal  of  cholesterol  to  mice,  beginning  at  five  weeks  after  birth 
(conclusion  of  the  second  growth  cycle),  leads  to  marked  retardation  of  growth 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  third  growth  cycle,  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
weeks.  Prom  the  tenth  week  onward,  however,  growth  is  decidedly  accelerated, 
although  the  acceleration  is  Insufficient  to  compensate  entirely  for  the  initial 
retardation.    The  influence  of  cholesterol  upon  the  third  growth  cycle  in  mice  is 
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therefore  comparable  with  that  produced  by  the  administration  of  modi  nds 
doses  of  tethelin.  The  Influence  of  cholesterol  upon  the  TarlabUity  of  tk  ol- 
mals  to  which  It  Is  fed  Is,  however,  directly  opposite  to  the  effect  exertedlr 
tethelin,  for  while  tethelin  reduces  the  yarlabllity  of  the  animals  to  vhidi lb 
fed,  cholesterol  increases  their  YariabUity.  This  increase  in  TurUbflit^k 
mainly  attributable  to  the  very  unequal  acceleration,  in  different  iDdlTidB8ls,it 
the  latter  portion  of  the  third  growth  cyde. 

**  Cholesterol-fed  antmals  do  not  noticeably  diflier  in  buHd  fram  nomai  si- 
mala.  Their  coats  are  smoother  and  more  glosey  in  appearance  than  thsait 
normal  animals  of  the  same  age.  Between  the  fifth  and  tenth  weeks  tbe  tttSda 
of  cholesterol-fed  males  become  very  prominent  This  disproportion  betvta  ^ 
size  of  the  testides  and  that  of  the  animals  bearing  them  rapidly  disBRiaa 
subsequent  to  the  tenth  week.  It  is  probably  due  to  absence  of  retardstkiif 
the  growth  of  the  testides  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  feeding,  so  tiat  fie 
retardation  of  the  body  growth  of  the  animals  leads  to  disproportionate  ste  if 
the  testicles.  The  subsequent  acceleration  of  the  body  growth  re^orei  & 
normal  profwrtion. 

**  No  deleterious  effects  attributable  to  the  feeding  of  cholesterol  «€R  A- 
served.  Three  animals  which  were  examined  after  50,  463,  and  511  dijs  rf 
feeding,  reqiectively,  showed  no  evidence  of  lesions  in  the  wall  of  flie  vmsA 
as  are  observed  in  rabbits  after  feeding  relatively  smaller  doses  for  coopn- 
tively  brief  periods  of  time.'* 

yi.  The  influence  of  lecithin  upon  the  growth  of  the  white  mm  (P^ 
647-061).— In  these  studies  it  was  found  that  **  the  administratioQ  hj  nwitbtf 
80  mg.  per  day  per  animal  of  egg  lecithin,  beginning  at  four  weeks  after  \iii^ 
(conclusion  of  the  second  growth  cycle),  leads  to  no  deformation  of  tbe  com  of 
growth,  the  only  demonstrable  effects  of  the  administration  consistlog  in  s  nt? 
slight  uniform  retardation  of  growth  and  a  low  degree  of  resistance  to  infeetko. 
both  effects  being  not  improbably  attributable  to  the  injurious  action  of  exas<^ 
cholln  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  tract 

"  The  administration  by  mouth  of  4  mg.  per  day  of  ledthin  derived  1m 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  produces  similar  effects.  Haring  npi^ 
to  the  comparatively  small  dose  administered  it  is  possible  that  these  eflM 
may  in  part  have  been  due  to  admixture  of  other  and  more  potent  sab^ueei 
with  lecithin  derived  from  this  source,  or  at  ail  events  to  a  pecoliartt?  ' 
lecithin  derived  from  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body. 

"  The  lack  of  effect  of  lecithin  administered  by  mouth  in  compariaDO  wiA 
its  effects  when  administered  subcutaneously  or  to  lower  organisms  la  pnt*)^ 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  ledthin  is  completely  spUt  during  disesdoo  f^ 
is  not  absorbed  to  any  appreciable  extent  as  such.*' 

VII.  The  influence  of  the  adminittration  of  egg  lecithin  and  of  choUster^^ 
the  mother,  upon  the  growth  of  euckling  mice  (pp.  663-667).— Tbe  authors  ftoid 
in  these  trials  that  *'  the  administration  of  100  mg.  of  egg  lecithin  per  du  |7 
mouth  to  the  mother  slightly  retards  the  growth  of  suckling  mice.  The  adoiiiu*' 
tratlon  of  100  mg.  of  cholesterol  per  day  by  mouth  to  the  mother  cauaes  a^'J 
marked  retardation  of  the  growth  of  suckling  mice  between  the  niotk  lo^ 
twenty-first  days  after  birth." 

It  is  not  decided  "  whether  these  actions  represent  the  direct  effect  of  ]ecit^ 
and  cholesterol  upon  the  growth  of  sucklings  or  only  an  indirect  effect  dne  to 
interference  with  the  supply  of  milk." 

The  mechanism  of  crossing-over,  I,  H,  HI,  IV,  H.  J.  MthxEB  (iM^-  ^^ 
50  (1916),  No8.  592,  pp.  19S-BB1,  ftge.  5;  593,  pp.  «&M05,  flg$.  4:  S9i,PP'^ 
366;  595,  pp.  W'W*  flff*-  4)  .—The  author  summarizes  the  results  of  his  ^^ 
as  follows : 
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**  Becent  results  complete  tbe  parallelism  between  foctor  groups  and  ciiro- 
BOflomes  in  Drosopblla.  This  strengthens  the  evidence  that  separation  of 
Inked  factors  is  due  to  an  interchange  between  chromosomes. 

**  The  chief  gaps  in  the  information  regarding  the  total  frequency  of  inter- 
bange  in  the  different  groups  have  been  filled,  and  it  is  found  that  the  usual 
otal  frequencies  of  separation  correspond  to  the  lengths  of  the  chromosomes. 
7ti%B  constitutes  specific  evidence  that  crossing-over  is  the  method  of  inter- 
liange  between  the  chromosomes,  and  that  the  frequency  of  crossing-over  be- 
vreen  factors  is  determined  by  their  distance  apart  in  the  chromosome.  It  sup- 
lements  the  other  evidence  for  these  conclusions  that  had  previously  been  found 
ny  Sturtevant  in  the  linear  manner  of  linkage  of  the  factors. 

**  It  seems  uncertain  whether  crossing-over  occurs  in  the  strepsinema  stage,  as 
loncluded  by  Janssens,  or  earlier  in  synapsis.  The  cytological  evidence  at 
>re8eiit  at  hand  would  seem  insufficient  to  settle  this  point  Possible  tests  for 
rarioas  alternative  mechanisms  of  crossing-over  are  proposed. 

**  In  order  to  study  the  nature  of  crossing-over  by  means  of  '  interference ' 
itocks  were  made  up  that  differed  in  regard  to  many  factors.  Females  hetero- 
fy^ovM  for  22  pairs  of  factors  were  thus  obtained,  and  a  special  method  was 
levised  for  testing  their  output  Other  special  methods  for  obtaining  multiple 
itocks  and  for  eliminating  discrepancies  due  to  differential  viability  have  also 
Men  presented.  The  results  have  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  curve  showing 
Uie  amount  of  interference  for  various  distances.  The  results  thus  far  obtained 
:^nflrm  those  obtained  by  less  exact  methods,  and  also  give  evidence  that  in- 
terference decreases  gradually  with  distance  from  a  point  of  crossing-over;  this, 
taken  together  with  certain  evidence  from  nondisjunction,  lends  some  probability 
to  the  view  that  crossing-over  occurs  at  an  early  stage  in  synapsis. 

'*  A  case  of  crossing-over  in  an  embryonic  cell  of  a  male  is  reported. 

'*  Incidentally,  the  experiments  have  afforded  an  extensive  test  of  Oastle's 
afssumptlon  of  contamination  of  factors  by  their  allelomorphs.  Outcrossing  in 
each  generation  for  75  generations  has  failed  to  change  any  of  the  factors." 

A  bibliography  of  references  is  included. 

InvestliTfttion  in  Mendelian  Inheritance,  G.  Lefevbx  and  B.  H.  Ruckbb. 
(MUsouri  Sta,  Bui.  HI  (1916),  p.  42). — ^A  progress  report  of  work  in  crossing 
Silver-Spangled  Hamburg  X  Brown  Leghorn,  and  Sebright  X  Rose-Comb  Black 
Bantam.  In  the  latter  cross  the  Ft  cocks  showed  three  conditions:  (1)  Male- 
feathered  (SS) ;  (2)  hen-feathered  <ss) ;  and  (3)  intermediate  condition  (Ss). 

Total,  digestible^  and  manurlal  composition  and  compensation  value  of 
foodstuffs,  compiled  by  Q.  S.  Robertson  (Chelmtford,  England:  Edit  Anglian 
Inat.  Agr.  [1916],  pp.  26). — CJomplled  analyses  are  given  of  a  large  number  of 
feeding  stuffs  and  similar  materials. 

Studies  on  the  mineral  elements  in  animal  nutrition^  B.  B.  Fobbes  (Jour. 
Wash.  Acad.  8ci.,  6  (1916),  No.  IS,  pp.  43 1-446)  .-^^Hhe  author  sunmiarizes  the 
results  of  metabolism  experiments  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
and  previously  reported  from  various  sources. 

Inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  420  (1916),  pp.  161" 
609). — ^Analyses  of  the  following  feeding  stuffs  are  given:  Cotton-seed  meal; 
linseed  meal ;  malt  sprouts ;  distillers'  and  brewers*  dried  grains ;  yeast  or  vine- 
gar dried  grains ;  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal ;  hominy  feed ;  meat  scrap  and  beef 
scrap ;  fish  scrap ;  tankage ;  bone  meal ;  red  dog  flour ;  wheat  bran  and  middlings ; 
rye  bran  and  middlings;  buckwheat  bran  and  middlings;  barley  middlings; 
com,  pea,  coconut,  and  alfalfa  meals,  corn  oil  cake  meal,  and  peanut  oil  meal ; 
dried  beet  pulp ;  oat  hulls ;  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 

The  grazing  industry  of  the  blue  grass  region,  L.  Cabbieb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
BiU.  397  (1916),  pp.  18,  flgt.  16).— -This  bulletin  gives  a  general  review  of  the 
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grazing  Industry  of  the  blue  grass  regions  of  Virginia.  Nortb  Carolina,  T»- 
nessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  tlie  topics  dealt  with  being  the  dlflCRBt 
grades  of  blue  grass  iiastures,  elfect  of  winter  grazing  on  the  sod,  kinds  of  li^ 
stock  raised,  wintering  the  steers,  getting  a  sod,  value  of  a  pasture  when  gnaed 
with  cattle  and  with  sheep,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  tJie  soil,  the  proper  rate 
to  graze,  care  of  pastures,  and  the  supply  of  stockers. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  blut;  grass  pasture  when  grazed  with  cattle,  data 
were  collected  from  22  pastures  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentnd?. 
averaging  193  acres  and  60.4  head  of  cattle.  The  average  results  obtained  west 
as  follows :  Yearly  gain  per  steer  386  lbs.,  and  per  acre,  121  lbs. ;  gross  return^ 
$12.40  per  acre ;  cost  of  wintering  per  steer  $12.13,  and  per  acre  of  pasture,  $3J0; 
and  net  returns,  $8.60  per  acre.  The  acreage  of  pasture  per  steer  varied  from 
5.55  to  1.8 ;  the  yearly  gain  per  acre  from  68  to  222  lbs. ;  the  cost  of  winterios 
from  $30.88  to  $7.50  per  steer ;  and  the  net  returns  per  acre  from  $2.10  to  $14.06. 
The  values  assigned  in  obtaining  these  results  were  7  cts.  per  pound  as  tlie 
purchase  price  of  stockers,  8  cts.  as  the  selling  price,  $4  a  ton  for  silage,  60 
cts.  a  bushel  for  corn,  $12  a  ton  for  hay,  $6  a  ton  for  corn  stover,  and  $4  a  ton  for 
straw.  Taxes,  insurance,  fencing,  and  labor  of  caring  for  stock  were  not  in- 
cluded. 

Data  on  pasturing  sheep  on  six  pastures  show  that  the  annual  returns  per 
acre  of  pasture,  with  wool  at  25  cts.  per  pound  and  lambs  at  7  cts.  p^-  pound, 
varied  from  $2.90  to  $12.66.  The  author  states  that  the  average  cost  of  winter- 
ing sheep  is  about  75  cts.  per  head. 

[Animal  husbandry],  Missouri  8ta.  BuL  HI  (1916),  pp,  19-25,  figs,  S),— 
Notes  on  the  following  investigations,  continuing  work  previously  noted  (EL  S. 
R.,  33,  p.  265),  are  presented : 

Use  of  feed  experiment,  by  P.  F.  Trowbridge,  C.  R.  Moulton,  and  L.  D. 
Haigh. — ^In  this  experiment  it  was  found  that  heifers  grown  on  a  low  plane  of 
nutrition  seem  to  produce  as  well-fieshed  calves  as  those  grown  on  a  higher 
plane  of  nutrition. 

A  thrifty  yearling  steer  has  a  strong  tendency  to  grow.  One  that  gained 
only  0.5  lb.  a  day  became  thinner  in  flesh.  At  the  end  of  a  year  on  socb 
a  plane  of  nutrition  he  had  less  tendency  to  grow  and  an  increased  tendency 
to  put  on  fat.  A  thrifty  yearling  steer  kept  at  body  maintenance  weight 
for  a  year  made  a  marked  skeletal  growth  and  used  most  of  his  reserve  tissoe 
fat  but  none  of  the  fat  stored  in  the  skeleton.  Another  such  steer  continued 
to  grow  when  made  to  lose  0.5  lb.  a  day,  but  the  fat  from  the  skeleton  as 
well  as  the  tissue  fat  was  consumed  during  a  year  of  such  treatmoit.  OIk 
composition  of  a  thin  S-year-old  steer  is  given  as  water  56.4  per  cent,  protein 
18.85,  fat  18.59,  and  ash  5.72;  of  the  first  500  lbs.  gain  made,  water  37JS8, 
protein  11.92,  fat  48.56,  and  ash  1.96;  and  of  the  second  500  lbs.  gain  madCi 
water  17.77,  protein  5.15,  fat  75.88,  and  ash  1.5.  Measurements  indicate  that 
such  an  animal  makes  a  marked  skeletal  growth  during  the  period  of  fattening. 

Factors  influencing  the  normal  rate  of  (frowth  in  domestic  animals  and  the 
permanency  of  th^  effects  of  arrested  development,  by  F.  B.  Mumford  and 
P.  F.  Trowbridge.— Beef  calves  are  the  subject  of  this  experiment,  whicb 
has  been  in  progress  only  a  short  time.  It  has  not  been  difficult  to  hold  the 
animals  in  the  low  plane  of  nutrition  group  to  the  required  rate  of  growth  on 
a  roughage  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  oat  straw,  3 : 2. 

Age  as  a  factor  in  animal  breeding,  by  F.  B.  Mumford  and  L.  A.  Weaver.— 
Observations  have  been  made  on  615  pigs  of  sows  of  three  groups,  immaturei 
half-mature,  and  mature.  The  pigs  from  very  young  mothers  are  apparently 
somewhat  less  vigorous  and  smaller  at  birth  than  the  pigs  from  the  older 
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SOWS.    The  first  period  of  lactation  in  the  very  yoang  sows  exerts  a  markedly 
retarding  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  mothers.    These  results  confirm  last 
year's  work  (B.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  265). 

A  study  of  the  residual  effects  of  forage  crops  for  swine,  by  L,  A.  Weaver. — 
The  results  of  this  year's  trials  were  the  reverse  of  those  obtained  last  year 
(B.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  266).  This  year  there  was  found  to  be  a  slight  advantage  in 
favor  of  pigs  which  had  previously  been  in  dry  lot,  as  compared  with  those 
previously  on  pasture.  From  the  results  of  the  two  years'  Investigation 
there  is  little  evidence  that  hogs  fed  on  forage  crops  during  the  summer  are 
more  quickly  or  economically  fattened  after  such  treatment  than  similar  hogs 
fed  in  a  dry  lot  during  the  same  period. 

Forage  crops  for  pork  production,  by  L.  A.  Weaver. — ^The  results  of  this 
experiment  indicate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  supplement  a  corn  ration 
with  tankage,  or  other  high  protein  food,  when  hogs  are  on  rape  pasture. 
Results  of  other  tests  Indicate  that  it  is  a  profitable  practice  to  feed  a  small 
amount  of  tankage  to  hogs  pastured  on  corn  and  cowpeas. 

Com  silage  as  a  part  ration  for  horses  of  various  ages,  by  B.  A.  Trowbridge 
and  B.  H.  Hughes. — ^The  animals  studied  included  draft  horses  and  mules, 
saddle  mares,  draft  and  saddle  foals,  2-year-old  fillies,  and  3-year-old  geldings, 
divided  into  pairs.  Bach  animal  received  the  same  grain  ration  consisting 
of  corn,  oats,  and  bran,  2:2:1.  One  of  the  animals  in  each  pair  of  the 
growing  and  idle  horses  received  alfalfa  hay  as  its  roughage,  part  of  which 
was  fed  at  night  and  part  In  the  morning.  The  other  animal  in  each  pair 
received  alfalfa  hay  in  the  morning  and  corn  silage  at  night  The  draft 
animals  at  work  were  fed  the  same  except  that  timothy  hay  was  used  instead 
of  alfalfa.  Some  difiSculty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  animals  that  had 
been  on  dry  feed  previous  to  the  test  to  eat  the  silage. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  animals  receiving  silage  were  in  a  more  thrifty 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  results  of  the  first  test  indicate  that 
silage  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  hay  in  the  ration  of 
horses  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of  silage  for  1  lb.  of  hay. 

[Animal  husbandry],  A.  O.  Habienboweb  and  L.  B.  Babbes  {Ouam  Sta.  Rpt. 
1915,  pp.  15,  16,  22-25,  ph  i). — ^The  breeding  experiments  with  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  goats,  and  chickens  have  been  continued  along  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
fore (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  767).  It  has  been  uniformly  noted  that  the  station's  pure- 
bred sires  bring  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  native  live  stock  even  in 
the  first  generation,  although  from  the  standpoint  of  hardiness  a  certain  per- 
centage of  native  blood  appears  to  be  desirable.  The  effect  of  inbreeding  has 
become  strongly  noticeable  in  the  station's  pigs  and  chickens,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  shipment  of  pigs,  goats,  and  chickens  from  the  United 
States  to  the  station.  In  an  effort  to  improve  live  stock  on  the  island  the 
station  has  made  arrangements  to  send  breeding  sires  to  different  sections. 

In  a  preliminary  test  of  pasture  crops  for  pigs  cowpeas  proved  superior  to 
soy  beans.  Results  indicated  that  In  wet  seasons  at  least  two  crops  of  pasture 
can  be  secured  from  one  sowing  of  cowpeas.  The  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  were 
seeded  in  December.  One-half  an  acre  of  Para  grass  kept  six  sows  and  one 
boar  in  good  flesh  throughout  most  of  the  extreme  dry  season.  This  test 
showed  that  Para  grass  should  not  be  pastured  too  heavily,  and  that  it  should 
be  given  rest  periods  of  two  out  of  every  five  weeks  to  recuperate. 
•  In  a  feeding  test  with  pigs  a  ration  of  native  feeds  was  compared  with  a 
ration  of  imported  feeds.  Two  lots  of  4  Berkshire-native  cross-bred  pigs  were 
used  in  the  experiment  which  lasted  64  days.  Bach  lot  received  10  lbs.  of  Para 
grass  dally,  and  in  addition  one  lot  was  fed  18  lbs.  of  breadfruit  and  3  lbs.  of 
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grated  coconut  daily,  and  the  other  lot  4  lbs.  of  com  chop  and  4  lbs.  of  wheat 
shorts  daily.  The  first  lot  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.44  lb.  per  pig  tt  a 
cost  of  10.1  cts.  per  pound  of  gain.  The  second  lot  made  an  WLvetn^  daily 
gain  of  0.52  lb.  per  pig  at  a  cost  of  9JS  cts.  per  pound  of  gain.  Breadfruit  wu 
valued  at  0.5  ct  per  pound,  grated  coconut  at  1  ct  per  pound,  com  chop  tf 
2.25  cts.  per  pound,  and  wheat  shorts  at  1.75  cts.  per  pound. 

[Calf  and  pig  feedinsr  experiments],  J.  M.  Sgott  {Florida  Sta.  Apl.  J91S,  pp. 
XXI-XXIV). — ^Three  lots  of  four  grade  Jersey  heifer  calves  each  were  fed 
85  days  as  follows :  Lot  1,  4  qt  of  whole  milk  per  calf  per  day ;  lot  2,  4  qt 
of  whole  milk  and  12  oz.  of  oatmeal  per  calf  per  day ;  lot  3,  8  qt.  of  whole  odft 
per  calf  per  day.  Each  lot  of  calves  had  0.1  acre  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  pastore. 
The  calves  made  average  daily  gains  per  head  of  0.457,  1.04,  and  1.^  lbs.  fat 
the  respective  lots. 

A  pig  feeding  test  with  dasheens  is  noted  below. 

Pier  feeding,  J.  M.  Scott  {Florida  Sta.  Bui.  ISl  {1916),  pp.  59-69,  fig.  1).— 
This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  770). 

Two  lots  of  four  75-lb.  Berkshire  pigs  each  were  fed  46  days,  lot  1  recetvh^ 
shelled  corn  and  green  cowpeas,  and  lot  2,  shelled  corn  and  green  sorgfaim. 
The  shelled  corn  and  green  feed  were  fed  in  equal  amounts,  and  eadi  lot  of 
hogs  received  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  feed.  These  pigs  made  average 
daily  gains  per  head  of  0.43  and  0.38  lb.,  and  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  1L7 
and  14  lbs.  of  feed  for  the  respective  lots. 

Three  lots  of  pigs  were  fed  43  days  as  follows :  Lot  1,  shelled  com ;  lot  1 
shelled  corn  and  peanuts,  3:1;  lot  3,  shelled  corn  and  peanuts,  1:1.  All  lots 
were  fed  Dwarf  Essex  rape  in  addition  to  the  other  feeds.  These  pl^  made 
average  dally  gains  per  head  of  0.686,  0.72,  and  0.774  lb.,  consuming  per  pound 
of  gain  4.67,  4.44,  and  4.14  lbs.  of  feed  for  the  reflective  lots.  The  hogs  that 
were  fed  peanuts  presented  a  better  appearance  than  those  fed  com  and  rape 
only.    Their  coats  were  much  smoother,  and  they  were  more  thrifty  generally. 

Three  lots  of  5  pigs  each  were  fed  81  days  as  follows:  Lot  1.  shelled  corn; 
lot  2,  shelled  corn  and  ground  velvet  beans,  3:1;  and  lot  8,  shelled  com  and 
ground  velvet  beans,  1:1;  all  lots  being  fed  Dwarf  Essex  rape  in  addition  to 
the  other  feeds.  These  pigs  made  average  dally  gains  per  head  of  0.31,  0.2S, 
and  0.2  lb.,  consuming  per  pound  of  gain  18.8,  24.5,  and  28  lbs.  of  feed  for  the 
respective  lots. 

Five  lots  of  4  pigs  each  were  fed  30  days  as  follows:  Lot  1,  com  alone;  lot 2, 
corn  and  cracked  velvet  beans,  3:1;  lot  3,  corn  and  cracked  velvet  beans,  1:1; 
lot  4,  com  and  cracked  velvet  beans,  1 : 1,  plus  iron  sulphate ;  and  lot  5,  corn 
and  cracked  velvet  beans,  8:1,  plus  iron  sulphate  The  iron  sulphate  was 
used  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  velvet-bean  ration,  since  previous  results 
had  been  unsatisfactory.  This  salt  has  been  used  successfully  with  cottoa- 
seed  meal,  but  results  of  this  test  did  not  indicate  that  iron  sulphate  was 
beneficial  in  producing  gains.  These  pigs  made  average  daily  gains  per  head 
of  0.47,  0.63,  0.56,  0.52,  and  0.53  lb.,  consuming  per  pound  of  gain  6.85,  4.8,  SJTT, 
5.74,  and  5.62  lbs.  of  feed  for  the  respective  lots. 

Four  lots  of  pigs  were  fed  50  days  as  follows:  Lot  1,  shelled  com  alone; 
lot  2,  shelled  corn  and  raw  dasheens,  1 : 4 ;  lot  3,  shelled  com  and  raw  dasheens, 
1:1;  and  lot  4,  shelled  corn  and  dasheens,  1 : 4,  and  a  small  amount  of  velvet- 
bean  meal.  These  pigs  made  average  daily  gains  per  head  of  0.45,  0.107,  OiSS, 
and  0.187  lb.,  consuming  per  pound  of  gain  6.85,  82.63,  8.2,  and  20l04  lb&  of 
feed  for  the  recfpective  lots. 
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factors  inflaenolnff  the  development  of  dairy  helf  er%  O.  H.  Boxxbb  acd 
T.  O.  BxED  iMUsauH  Sta,  Bui.  HI  {1916),  pp.  26,  07).— Oontiiraiiig  work  pre- 
▼iooBly  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  S3,  p.  274)  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  the  protein 
requirements  of  growing  animals  and  the  normal  rate  of  growth. 

One  heifer  has  now  been  carried  from  the  age  of  six  m<mths  to  the  time  of 
calving  at  the  age  twenty-eight  months  on  a  ration  containing  less  than  0.6  lb.  of 
digestible  protein  daily,  or  about  half  of  that  prescribed  by  the  Armsby  feeding 
standard.  This  amount  is  apparently  below  the  minimum  required,  since,  al- 
though plenty  of  energy  for  growth  was  supplied,  the  growth  of  the  animal  was 
retarded  in  both  skeleton  and  tissue  derelopment,  and  her  calf  was  bom  with 
rudimentary  eyes. 

As  a  control  ration  with  which  to  regulate  the  amount  of  protein  and  energy  as 
desired  and  at  the  same  time  supply  a  complete  protein,  skim  milk  powder  as  a 
source  of  protein,  a  small  amount  of  timothy  hay  for  roughage,  and  a  mixture  of 
starch  and  sugar  to  supply  the  energy  have  been  found  satisfactory.  Mineral 
matter  is  added  in  the  form  of  bone  meal  and  citrates  of  potassium  and  mag- 
cesium.  A  heifer  on  a  ration  made  up  in  this  manner  has  shown  practically 
normal  growth  for  seven  months  with  a  protein  consumption  of  approximately 
0.75  lb.  per  day. 

In  a  preliminary  study  of  the  normal  rate  of  growth  of  dairy  heifers  it  appears 
that  under  normal  conditions  the  curve  of  the  growth  is  very  similar  for  each 
individual  animal.  If  one  animal  is  below  the  average  in  the  beginning  it  is  gen- 
erally about  the  same  distance  below  the  normal  during  the  growing  period. 
Pregnancy  exerts  but  little  effect  upon  the  curve  of  growth,  but  lactation  results 
in  a  decided  check  to  growth.  A  low  mineral  content  of  the  ration  does  not  show 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  rate  of  growth.  A  ration  containing  less  than 
half  the  protein  called  for  by  Armsby's  standard  for  growing  animals  resulted 
in  the  animal  making  78  per  cent  of  normal  growth  in  height  and  54  per  cent  of 
normal  growth  In  weight 

Feeding  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  to  dairy  cows,  J.  S.  Moobb  (MisHsHppi 
8ia.  But.  174  (1914),  pp.  1-10) . — In  an  experiment  which  lasted  over  six  years, 
9  cows  in  their  first  lactation  period  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  8  cows  each ; 
later  on  2  heifers  were  added  to  each  lot  Lot  1  received  a  heavy  ration  of  cot- 
ton-seed meal  with  little  other  grain  feed  and  no  cotton-seed  hulls  for  roughage ; 
lot  2  received  a  heavy  ration  of  cotton-seed  hulls  with  no  cotton-seed  meal ;  and 
lot  8  received  no  cotton-seed  products.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  first  period 
(180  weeks)  the  cows  were  fed  the  maximum  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
cotton-seed  hulls,  and  during  the  second  period  (144  weeks)  they  were  fed  these 
amounts  only  when  giving  a  fair  yield  of  milk  and  when  pasture  was  not  avail- 
able. As  a  rule,  during  the  second  period  little  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed  for  80 
days  before  calving  and  no  cotton-seed  meal  for  a  time  after  calving. 

The  cows  in  lot  1  were  bred  56  times  and  dropped  22  calves,  with  an  average  of 
14  months  between  calvlngs ;  the  cows  In  lot  2  were  bred  41  times  and  dropped  24 
calves,  with  an  average  of  18  months  between  calvlngs ;  and  the  cows  in  lot  8 
were  bred  29  times  and  dropped  24  calves,  with  an  average  of  12  months  between 
calvlngs.  The  average  dally  production  per  cow  during  the  first  period  was  for  lot 
1, 18.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.6  lb.  of  fat ;  lot  2, 14.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.6  lb.  of  fat ;  and 
lot  8, 11.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.5  ifi.  of  fat ;  and  during  the  second  period,  lot  1, 10 
lbs.  of  milk  and  0.45  lb.  of  fat ;  lot  2, 12.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.54  lb.  of  fat ;  and  lot 
8, 11.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.56  lb.  fat  Abnormal  conditions,  if  any,  occurring  In  the 
case  of  each  animal  are  noted. 
69107'— No.  9—17 6 
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**  ResQlts  indicate  tliat  the  feeding  of  5  lbs.  of  cotton-wed  meal  for  aajr  leogA 
of  time  is  Injurious  to  tlie  dairy  cow,  causing  inflammation  of  the  udder,  diliieiill 
breeding,  and  probably  having  a  tendency  to  cause  retention  of  afterbirth.  Feed- 
ing cotton-eeed  hulls  in  the  quantitlea  given  appears  to  cause  difficult  breedl]i& 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed  meal.  In  tbe  above 
test  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  bad  effects  may  follow  the  use  of  oott(»-8eei 
meal  in  too  large  amounts.'* 

Cotton-seed  meal  Tersas  cold  pressed  cotton-seed  cake  for  dairy  cowb,  J.  S. 
MooBB  iMis9i$9ipfii  8ta.  BtU.  174  (1914),  PP-  ii-l^).— In  this  experiment,  wfaich 
lasted  16  weeks,  there  were  three  lots  of  7  cows  each.  During  tbe  preUminary 
period  of  three  weeks  all  the  cows  w^e  fed  an  average  ration  of  4  lbs.  of  oottoo- 
seed  meal,  7  lbs.  of  Johnson  grass  hay,  and  42  lbs.  of  com  silage  per  head  dally. 
During  the  next  nine  weeks  each  cow  received  Johnson  grass  hay  and  8  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran  dally,  and  in  addition  lot  1  received  5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
2.5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  hulls,  lot  2,  7.5  lbs.  of  cold  pressed  cotton-seed  cake,  and 
lot  3,  5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  head  daily.  During  the  final  four  wccla 
all  the  cows  were  fed  4  lbs.  of  cold  pressed  cotton-seed  cake  per  head  dally  on 
good  pasture.  The  average  weekly  milk  production  per  cow  was  as  foilovs: 
First  period,  lot  1,  163  lbs.,  lot  2,  165  lbs.,  and  lot  8,  160  lbs. ;  second  period, 
lot  1,  144  lbs.,  lot  2,  151  lbs.,  and  lot  3,  144  lbs. ;  and  third  period,  lot  1,  155 
lbs.,  lot  2,  158  lbs.,  and  lot  3,  157  lbs. 

l%e  cows  in  lot  1  made  an  average  gain  in  weight  during  the  16  weeks  of  12 
lbs.  per  head,  those  in  lot  2, 10  lbs.  per  head,  while  those  in  lot  3  lost  4  Iba  eadu 

The  relative  value  of  grain  feeds  as  indicated  by  former  tests  at  the  statios 
is  given. 

Feeding  value  of  purchased  feeds  versus  pasture  versus  soUin^r  crops, 
J.  S.  MooBE  (MisHssippi  Sta.  BiU.  It 4  (1914),  PP-  14-16), —This  exp<Himent 
involved  three  lots  of  5  cows  each  and  lasted  three  periods  of  six  weeks  eadL 
During  the  first  period  lot  1  received  purchased  feeds  consisting  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  wheat  bran,  alfalfa  hay,  and  cotton-seed  hulls ;  the  cows  in  lot  2  were  oo 
good  pasture  of  oats  and  hairy  vetch ;  and  the  cows  in  lot  8  were  fed  alfklfa  ss  t 
soiling  crop.  During  the  second  period  lot  1  received  cotton-seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  and  alfalfa  hay;  lot  2  were  put  on  pasture  of  Bermuda,  white  dover« 
smooth  vetch,  and  mixed  grasses ;  and  lot  3  were  fed  alfalfa  and  Johnscm  gnss 
as  soiling  crops.  During  the  third  period  lot  1  were  fed  on  alfalfft  and  Johnson 
grass  as  soiling  crops ;  lot  2  remained  on  pasture  as  in  the  second  period ;  and 
lot  3  received  purchased  feeds.  In  addition,  the  cows  on  pasture  and  those  get- 
ting soiling  crops  received  about  a  half  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal,  wheat  bran, 
and  cotton-seed  hulls.  All  the  cows  were  fed  so  that  each  lot  would  procure 
about  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

Lot  1,  on  purchased  feeds,  gave  10,676  lbs.  of  milk,  the  feed  cost  being  $12106 
and  the  profit,  over  cost  of  feed,  $124.12.  The  correspondtng  figures  for  lot  2; 
the  cows  on  pasture,  were  11,048  lbs.,  $50.41,  and  $206.39,  and  for  lot  3,  those  eo 
soiling  crops,  10,912  lbs.,  $56.79,  and  $196.81.  In  figuring  these  feed  coets  and 
profits  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  were  valued  at  $28  per  ton,  green  alfalft 
and  green  Johnson  grass  at  $1.50  per  ton,  Johnson  grass  hay  at  $12  per  ton, 
alfalfa  hay  at  $15  per  ton,  cotton-seed  hulls  at  $8  per  ton,  and  pasture  per  cow 
per  month  75  cts.    Milk  was  valued  at  20  cts.  a  gallon. 

[Dairy  husbandry],  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt  1915,  pp.  X/X-XX/).— 
Individual  records  of  the  cows  of  the  station  herd  show  that  the  feed  cose  of 
milk  per  gallon  varied  from  7.4  cts.  to  20.2  cts.  for  different  cows,  the  average 
for  the  entire  herd  of  24  cows  being  13.6  cts.  With  mUk  at  32  cts.  per  gaOon 
and  butter  at  40  cts.  per  pound  a  much  larger  profit  was  obtained  from  seUior 
milk  than  from  converting  it  into  butter. 
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The  remits  of  an  experiment  with  nine  cows  to  determine  the  effect  that 
dipping  has  on  milk  flow  are  shown  In  the  following  table : 

Effect  of  dipping  on  milk  flow  of  nine  ootot. 


Period. 

Fint 
dipping. 

SeooDd 
dipping. 

ThJid 
dipping. 

Fourth 
dipping. 

Fifth 
dipping. 

Sixth 
dipptag. 

TotaL 

Tiald  5  days  before  dipping..... 
YMd  6  days  after  dippfiigf;.... 
Peonase  froin  diDPiniE. X .  .  ...x 

Lbt. 

376.  • 
841.1 
86.8 

Lbt. 

281.6 
261.3 
30.8 

Lbt. 
286 
36i 

82 

Lbt. 
918.6 
211.9 
38.6 

Lbt. 
187.7 
904.8 
•  +16.6 

Lbt. 
187.1 
108.1 
10.0 

Lbt. 
1,877.7 
1,440.6 
137.1 

Does  It  pay  to  take  extra  care  of  cowsP  O.  O.  Hatden  {Mo.  BiU.  Ohio  Sta,^ 
1  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  245-248,  figs.  2).— Two  covrs  of  the  station  herd  were  pat 
under  official  test  conditions  for  one  year.  As  compared  with  their  previous 
treatment  they  were  given  better  care  and  extra  feed,  and  for  a  part  of  the 
year  they  were  milked  three  times  dally.  Under  these  conditions  the  flj-st  cow, 
during  her  fifth  lactation  i)eriod,  produced  14,722  lbs.  of  milk  and  400  lbs.  of 
fat,  whereas  her  average  production  during  the  first  four  lactation  periods  was 
8,194  lbs.  of  milk  and  239  lbs.  of  fat  The  production  of  the  other  cew  during 
the  test,  which  was  her  sixth  lactation  period,  was  15,318  lbs.  of  milk  and  506 
lbs.  of  fat,  whereas  her  average  producton  during  the  first  five  lactation  periods 
was  8,195  lbs.  of  milk  and  280  lbs.  of  fat  In  these  records  one  year  from  the 
birth  of  each  half  was  taken  as  the  lactation  period. 

For  the  first  cow  the  feed  cost  during  the  test  was  78  cts.  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20  cts.  per  pound  of  fat.  During  her  four  previous  lactation  periods  the 
average  cost  of  feed  on  the  same  price  basis  was  89  cts.  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and 
22  cts.  per  pound  of  fat.  For  the  second  cow  the  corresponding  feed  costs  during 
the  test  were  85  cts.  and  18.5  cts.,  and  for  the  first  five  lactation  periods  86  cts. 
and  18  cts.,  respectively.  For  the  first  cow  during  the  year  of  the  test  the  total 
cost  was  $1.23  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and  36  cts.  per  pound  of  fat,  and  for  the  four 
previous  years  on  the  same  basis  $1.57  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and  45.7  cts.  per 
pound  of  fat.  For  the  second  cow  the  total  cost  during  the  test  was  $1.28  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.6  cts.  per  pound  of  fat,  and  for  the  five  previous  lactation 
periods  $1.54  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and  38  cts.  per  pound  of  fat 

Digest  and  copy  of  law  regulating  the  weighing,  testing,  and  purchasing 
of  milk  and  cream,  W.  J.  Oabson  (New  Jersey  Bias.  Ore.  $2  {1916),  pp.  9-16). — 
In  addition  to  a  digest  and  copy  of  the  law  regulating  the  weighing,  testing,  and 
purchasing  of  milk  and  cream,  the  author  gives  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
station  for  its  enforcement  and  a  list  of  creameries  In  New  Jersey. 

Cream  testing  balances,  O.  F.  HrNziKsa,  O.  Spitzeb,  and  G.  L.  Ogle  {Indiana 
Sta.  Bid.  189  {1916),  pp.  19,  figs.  i7).— This  bulletin  presents  data  concerning 
the  desirability,  efilciency,  and  accuracy  of  the  various  types  of  balances  com- 
mercially used  in  the  testing  of  cream  for  milk  fat,  outlines  notes  on  their  con- 
dition, care,  and  manipulation,  and  gives  specifications  and  tolerances  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  for  standard  cream  test  bal- 
ances. 

The  results  of  the  Inspection  by  the  station  of  193  balances  showed  that  the 
sensibility  reciprocal,  which,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  is  the 
weight  required  to  move  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pointer  or  other  indi- 
cating device  of  the  balance  an  amount  equal  to  one  division  on  the  graduated 
scale  or  arc,  averaged  0.0607  gm.  with  the  balances  loaded  to  full  capacity  and 
C.0627  gm.  when  the  balances  were  without  load.     The  difference  in  the  sensl- 
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bllity  reciprocal  between  balances  with  and  without  load  was  foond  to  be  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  6  to  12  bottle  balances  than  in  the  1  to  4  bottle  balanoea 
It  was  also  foond  that  the  12  bottle  balances  with  and  without  load  are  wrj 
much  less  sensitive  than  the  1  to  4  bottle  balances.  Of  the  103  balances  in- 
spected 31  were  condemned  because  they  failed  to  meet  Uie  requirement  of 
sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.1  gm.  Some  of  the  balances  were  condemned  beeanse 
of  inaccuracy  of  graduations  on  the  beam  i^ich  carries  the  traveUn^;  poise. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  duplicate  tests  made  from  the  same  samples  of 
cream  and  weighed  on  a  given  balance.  These  tests  and  retests  r^ireaenled 
4,623  samples  of  cream  tested  in  conmierdlal  creameries,  and  four  different  types 
of  balances  were  used.  With  the  use  of  a  one-bottle  balance  with  a  aoiafblllty 
reciprocal  of  0.01  gm.  and  involving  3,540  samples  of  cream,  96.43  per  cent  of 
the  retests  checked,  with  a  fdur-bottle  balance  having  a  sensibility  redprocsl 
of  0.01  gm.  79.52  per  cent  of  the  tests  and  retests  of  376  samples  checked ;  with 
a  twelve-bottle  balance  having  a  sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.01  gm.  80.43  per  cent 
of  the  tests  and  retests  of  460  samples  checked ;  and  with  a  twelve-bottle  balanee 
having  a  sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.1  gm.  the  tests  and  retests  of  247  samples 
checked  in  only  60.71  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  differences  in  technique  in  preparing  the 
samples  of  cream  and  the  personal  equation  in  the  manipulation  of  balances, 
18  samples  of  cream  were  tested  in  duplicate  using  16  different  balances  witli 
each  sample  for  weighing  the  cream.  The  work  was  done  by  one  person  under 
uniform  conditions.  With  six  balances  having  a  sensibility  reciprocal  of  OiOl 
gm.,  and  two  balances  having  a  sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.08  gm.,  100  per  cent 
of  the  duplicate  tests  checked ;  with  two  balancee  having  sensibility  reciprocals 
of  0.02  gm.  and  0.03  gm.,  respectively,  94.4  per  cent ;  with  three  balances  havis« 
a  sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.05  gm.,  92.6  per  cent ;  with  one  balance  having  t 
sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.06  gm.,  77.8  per  cent ;  and  with  two  balances  having  t 
sensibility  reciprocal  of  0.1  gm.,  only  36.1  per  cent  In  these  tests  all  duplicate 
tests  varying  within  0.5  per  cent  were  counted  as  checks. 

The  effect  of  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  cream  balances  on  the  qpeed  of 
the  operator  is  discussed. 

Cooling  cream  on  the  farm,  O.  F.  Hunzliucb,  H.  C.  Mills,  and  H.  B.  SwnxB 
(Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  188  (1916),  pp.  1087-1118,  flff9,  16).— This  bulletin  reporti 
the  results  of  an  experiment  to  show  the  effects  of  cooling  cream  promptly  and 
properly  on  the  farm. 

Each  of  two  cream  routes  of  20  patrons  each  of  the  Purdue  University  crasm- 
ery  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  preliminary  test  carried  on  which  showed 
that  the  two  groups  were  producing  cream  of  similar  quality  under  similar 
sanitary  conditions.  One-half  of  the  patrons  then  received  cream-cooling  tanks 
and  the  other  half  took  care  of  their  cream  without  the  use  of  special  cooling 
tanks.  The  cream  from  each  set  of  patrons  was  hauled  to  the  creamery  twice 
a  week  and  received  the  same  treatment  in  the  butter-making  process^  The 
finished  butter  was  scored  at  the  station  by  three  Judges,  shipped  to  New  York 
and  there  scored  by  three  judges,  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  market  value. 

During  the  experiment  proper,  which  extended  throughout  August,  1915,  the 
weather  was  wet  and  unusually  cool  and  consequently  the  difference  betwe^ 
the  atmospheric  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  cooling 
was  comparatively  very  slight  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  was  found  that 
the  use  of  the  cooling  tanks  produced  a  very  marked  improv^nent  in  the  quality 
of  the  cream  and  of  the  butter  made  therefrom.  Cream  from  the  patrons  using 
cooling  tanks  averaged  0.88  per  cent  acidity  and  scored  91.25  per  cent,  and 
cream  from  the  patrons  using  no  tanks  averaged  0.52  per  cent  acidity  and 
scored  88.75  per  cent    It  was  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  tank  cxeam  the 
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flavor  was  uniformly  clean,  while  the  nncooled  cream  in  most  cases  had  an 
unpalatable  flavor.  Bacteriological  analyses  of  the  cream  showed  that  the 
average  redaction  of  micro-organisms  ascribed  to  the  use  of  cooling  tanks  in 
this  experiment  was  85  per  cent  of  the  total  bacterial  content,  85.8  per  cent 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria,  72  per  cent  of  the  liquefiers,  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
undesirable  yeast  and  molds.  In  fermentation  tests  the  cooled  cream  produced 
a  solid  curd  with  a  sharp  separation  of  a  clean  whey.  The  majority  of  the 
fermentation  tests  from  the  uncooled  cream  showed  a  gassy  cord  and  in  some 
cases  the  curd  underwent  decomposition. 

Analyses  of  all  the  experimental  butter  for  moisture,  salt,  and  curd  showed 
average  percentages  about  the  same  for  each  set  of  butter.  Bacteriological 
analyses  of  samples  of  batter  from  each  of  the  experimental  churnings  showed 
the  following  reductions  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  cooling  tank.  Total  bacteria 
58.6  per  cent,  acidifiers  60.2  per  cent,  liquefiers  81.9  per  cent,  and  yeast  and 
molds  87.4  per  cent  The  average  score  of  the  butter  made  from  the  uncooled 
cream  was  88.98  at  the  station,  and  two  weeks  later  at  New  York  87.69,  and 
for  the  butter  made  from  the  cooled  cream  91.68  at  the  station,  and  89.7  at  New 
York.  With  one  exception  the  cooled-cream  butter  scored  uniformly  higher 
than  the  uncooled-cream  butter,  both  at  the  station  and  at  New  York.  On  the 
open  market  in  New  York  the  price  received  for  the  cooled-cream  butter  was 
24.88  cts.  per  pound,  and  for  the  uncooled-cream  butter  23.94  cts.  per  pound. 

The  bulletin  points  out  the  essential  features  of  satisfactory  cream  cooling 
tanks,  gives  notes  on  the  use  of  springs  and  wells  for  cooling  cream,  and  de- 
scribes several  types  of  homemade  and  commercial  cooling  tanks. 

Progressive  oxidation  of  cold-storage  butter,  D.  C.  Dtkb  {U.  8.  Dept  Affr,, 
Jour.  AffT.  Retearchj  6  (1916),  No,  24,  pp.  927-^52,  pi.  i,  ftp.  1). — In  preliminary 
work  in  this  investigation,  which  was  conducted  in  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  the 
undesirable  flavors  of  storage  butter  arise  from  a  decomposition  occurring  in 
the  fat  itself  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  components  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  whole  product.  Bxamination  of  the  air  inclosed  within 
packages  of  butter  differently  prepared  and  in  butter  fat  alone  was  made  with 
a  specially  designed  gas  apparatus  which  is  illustrated  and  its  manipulation 
described. 

Very  little  alteration  was  found  to  occur  in  the  composition  of  the  air  in- 
closed in  sweet  cream  butter  made  from  cream  having  an  acidity  (calculated 
as  lactic  acid)  of  0.11  per  cent  when  it  was  kept  for  about  six  months  at  a 
temperature  of  0*  F.  A  perceptible  change  in  composition  of  the  inclosed 
air  was  found  when  the  butter  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  82*  and  a  very 
iiotioeable  change  when  it  was  kept  at  room  temperature.  The  sample  of 
butter  used,  which  contained  a  considerable  number  of  bacteria,  scored  92  when 
made,  91  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  90  at  six  months  when  stored  at  0*. 
At  no  time  was  there  a  trace  of  undesirable  flavor. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  air  extracted  from  butter  made  from  sweet  cream 
churned  immediately  after  the  addition  of  15  per  cent  of  a  commercial  starter. 
At  the  time  of  churning  this  cream  had  an  acidity  of  0.25  per  cent  The  butter 
made  from  this  cream  showed,  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the  air  inclosed  in 
it  was  concerned,  a  comparatively  slight  variation  from  that  observed  in  the 
previous  case  of  sweet-cream  butter,  when  both  samples  were  stored  at  a 
temperature  of  0*.  This  butter  scored  02  when  made  and  89  after  6.5  months, 
with  no  variation  in  flavor.  Butter  was  also  made  from  sweet  cream  churned 
immediately  after  the  addition  of  lactic  add.  The  addity  of  this  cream  was 
0.71  per  cent  On  analysis  the  air  extracted  from  a  sample  of  this  butter 
showed  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  oxygen  and  carbon-dioxid  content,  even 
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wh&k  the  butter  was  gtored  at  a  temptt^ture  of  0*,  and  this  decrease  m  itS 
more  marked  when  it  was  allowed  to  remain  at  a  temperatm«  of  32*.  TUi 
bottor,  stored  at  0*,  scored  93  when  made,  88  at  three  months,  snd  84  tt  rix 
months,  and  had  a  pronounced  unclean  flavor  at  the  end  <rf  ttiis  tune: 

From  these  analyses  It  is  concluded  that  the  decomposition  caused  by  crea 
acidity  progresses  at  a  tempo^ture  of  0*  in  a  pa<dca«e  of  butter  and  cu  be 
measured  by  an  analysis  of  the  gas  extracted  therefrtun. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  then  undertaken  to  determine  wlietlMr  t& 
measurable  decomposition  occurs  in  the  fat  of  the  butter  itadt  in  the  tatta^ 
milk,  or  in  both.  Fat  from  butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream  was  so  pie- 
pared  as  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  by  melting,  filtering,  and  washing  sH 
Ingredients  of  the  butter  other  than  fat  The  butter  fat  so  pr^iared  was  fasat 
to  contain  0.06  per  cent  of  protein  (NX6.38).  Samples  of  this  fat  kept  ii 
storage  at  0*  showed  no  physical  alteration  of  any  kind  after  six  months  or 
ev&x  after  1.5  years.  Analyses  showed  that  no  chemical  changes  had  ooramd 
in  fat  kept  in  storage  under  these  conditions  for  months,  and  an  analysii 
of  the  extracted  air  showed  that  no  appredable  oxidation  had  occurred  dofiog 
a  storage  interral  of  five  months.  A  sample  of  this  purified  batter  fat  m 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  large  quantity  of  air  and  stored  for  about  three  tad 
a  half  months  at  32"*.    Under  these  conditions  very  little  oxidatioa  took  place. 

To  determine  whether  oxidation  takes  place  in  one  or  more  of  tbe  noafittf 
constituents,  butta"  was  made  from  pasteurized  cream  ripened  with  a  pore 
culture.  A  part  of  this  butter  was  washed  until  the  wash  water  was  bai^ 
dear ;  another  part  was  given  additional  copious  washing  in  tour  changes  of 
water ;  and  with  the  third  part  the  buttermilk  was  drawn  off  and  tibe  bottff 
allowed  to  remain  unwashed.  Bach  of  these  samples  was  worked  on  a  table 
worker  to  the  extent  of  40  revolutions.  During  the  storage  period  the  enes- 
sively  washed  butter  and  the  normally  washed  butter  were  found  to  haTe  pn6 
tically  the  same  keeping  qualities  as  shown  by  scoring,  and  the  diemlcal  cob- 
stants  of  the  fftt  showed  that  tbi»e  was  very  little  or  no  chemical  chanf^ 
However,  analyses  of  the  confined  air  in  these  samples  showed  that  tbe  tslai 
amount  of  oxygen  originally  present  underwent  a  markedly  progressive  decreiae 
during  storage  at  0"*.  The  sample  of  unwashed  butter  scored  92  at  one  moDtl 
and  86  at  six  months,  at  which  time  it  was  stale,  fishy,  and  sour.  No  not^ 
worthy  chemical  change  had  occurred  in  the  fat  at  six  months,  bot  stritin; 
changes  had  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  confilned  air.  The  maxiiiRBB 
amount  of  carbon  dioxid  (81.67  per  cent)  was  found  after  a  storage  of  three 
months,  at  about  which  time  the  characteristic  "  off-fiavor  '*  became  di8ti»tir 
notioeable.  Very  little  oxygen  was  found  in  the  sample  after  two  moB^ 
storage.  With  another  sample  of  unwashed  butter  19.89  per  cent  of  caihoa 
dioxid  was  found  in  the  butter  1.5  hours  after  manufacturing.  This  anxmBt 
increased  to  22.91  per  cent  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  when  the  butter  was  held 
in  the  dark  at  room  temperature.  Under  these  conditions  the  oxygen  content 
decreased  from  20.42  per  cent  at  1.5  hours  to  10.61  per  cent  at  the  end  of  tio 
weeks. 

To  further  test  the  effect  of  air  on  the  nonfatty  ingredients  of  butter,  tubes 
filled  with  broken  pumice  were  impregnated  with  buttermilk  from  butter  made 
from  pasteurized  cream  acidified  to  1  per  cent  with  lactic  acid  before  chnrBii^ 
This  add  buttermilk  was  held  at  32"*.  When  the  buttermilk  was  4.5  dajs  oHl 
it  was  found  to  contain  17.67  per  cent  of  oxygen.  At  26  days  the  oxygea 
content  had  decreased  to  zero.  The  carbon  dioxid  content  of  the  buttermltt 
rose  from  2.87  per  cent  at  4.5  days  to  84.37  per  ixsat  at  26  days  and  decreased 
to  81.76  per  cent  at  62  days.  In  a  control  experiment  with  a  1  po"  cat  soii- 
tioB  of  lactic  add  the  oxygen  content  remained  practically  constant  and  it 
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no  ttme  was  there  any  carbon  diozid  present  In  a  similar  experiment  with 
buttermilk  from  sweet  cream  butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream  having  an 
acidity  of  0.106  per  cent  the  inclosed  air  underwent  practically  no  change  in 
270  days*  storage  at  0*. 

The  author  summarizes  the  investigations  as  follows:  "The  development  of 
undesirable  flavors  in  butter  held  in  cold  storage  at  a  temperature  of  0*  is 
not  dependent  upon  an  oxidation  of  the  fat  itself.  The  production  of  *  off- 
flavors'  so  commonly  met  with  in  cold-storage  butter  is  attributable  to  a 
chemical  change  expressed  through  a  slow  oxidation  progressing  In  some  one 
or  more  of  the  nonfatty  substances  occurring  in  the  buttermilk.  The  extent 
of  this  chemical  change  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  add  present 
in  the  cream  from  which  the  butter  was  prepared.  The  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxid  present  in  cold-storage  butter  appears  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  buttermilk  in  the  butter.  During  storage  this  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxid  may  Increase  to  a  maximum  followed  by  a  progressive  decrease." 

YETESIHAST  MEDICINE. 

Live  stock  disease  Investigations,  L.  B.  Basbeb  (Ouam  Sta.  Rpt.  1916,  pp. 
26-41,  pU,  2,  /Iff 9.  4)- — Cattle  ticks,  which  are  so  widely  spread  on  the  island 
that  f^w  calves  succeed  in  avoiding  serious  infestation,  are  said  to  constitute 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Guam.  B.  H.  Ran- 
som of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  identified  the  species  as 
Marffaropus  anntUatua  caudatus,  and  the  author  has  been  unable  to  differen- 
tiate the  ticks  infesting  cattle  and  those  on  horses,  carabaos,  goats,  and  deer. 
That  serious  infestation  takes  place  during  the  dry  season  it  is  thought  may  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle  at  that  time  of  the  year  are 
usually  in  poor  condition  due  to  the  absence  of  proper  feed. 

Observations  on  the  biology  of  this  tick  indicate  that  the  life  history  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  M.  annukUus,  Temperature  charts  of  animals 
severely  infested  with  ticks  are  presented  and  discussed.  Examinations  of 
the  blood  of  an  animal  during  periods  of  high  fever  have  shown  the  presence 
of  a  parasite  that  is  smaller  tlian  PiropUuma  IHffeminum, 

Comparatively  few  fenced  pastures  are  to  be  found  in  Guam,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  cattle  that  are  not  running  in  more  or  less  of  a  wild  state  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  are  used  as  cart  animals,  traveling  from  village  to 
village  and  from  ranch  to  ranch,  thus  making  it  exceedingly  dlfllcult  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  a  quarantine.  In  eradication  work,  the  horses,  carabaos, 
goats,  and  deer  as  well  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Liver  flukes  (FoMoiola  hepatica)  have  been  found  to  infest  cattle,  hogs,  and 
goats.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  82  beef  carcasses  at  the  city  market 
in  Agana  showed  26  livers  to  be  infested  and  4  gave  evidence  of  pre- 
vious infestation  with  flukes,  while  9  livers  of  14  hog  carcasses  inspected 
were  infested  and  2  showed  the  effects  of  flukes.  The  livers  of  some  of  the 
cattle  examined  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  flukes,  though  the 
animals  appeared  to  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  Few,  if  any,  cattle 
succumb  as  a  direct  result  of  fluke  infestation,  but  the  fluke  undoubtedly 
materially  checks  the  growth  and  influences  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
normal  development  of  a  young  animal.  Inftetation  of  goats  and  swine, 
especially  the  former,  is  apparently  more  serious,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
uncorrected  eventually  will  result  in  a  high  mortality.  Among  the  preventive 
measures  mentioned  the  author  suggests  the  introduction  of  frogs  and  toads, 
which  do  not  occur  on  the  island,  to  assist  in  the  eradication  of  snails,  the 
intermediate  hosts. 
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A  BtoDiach  WQnxkf  thought  to  be  Hwmotu:hiu  e(miortu$,  has  been  found  « 
the  island  In  only  one  case,  that  of  a  native  cow. 

It  is  said  that  the  aeriousneee  of  the  parasitic  infestation  of  swine  csa 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  kidney  worm  (Stephamcnct  denimtuM)  and  t 
Inngworm,  probably  StronffylUM  poroiloxiM,  are  important  parasites,  tlie  lattv 
causing  the  most  serious  and  fatal  disease  of  swine  on  the  island. 

Gocddial  white  diarrhea  is  said  to  cause  large  losses  among  diicks  at  the 
station.  Success  in  combating  this  disease  has  resulted  from  proper  care, 
including  the  use  of  a  medicated  drinking  water  made  up  of  1  gaL  of  bi<dilorid 
of  mercury  solution  (1 :  10,000),  8  grains  of  citric  add,  and  one  30-gm.  sulpho- 
carbolate  tablet  In  tests  made  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  it  was 
found  that  the  chicks  not  given  the  medicinal  drinking  water  nearly  all 
succumbed,  whereas  those  receiving  it  have  not  averaged  a  loss  of  uMfe 
than  two  chicks  per  hatch.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  jHtiper  treat- 
ment and  the  presence  of  sudi  predisposing  causes  as  improper  bioodlBg 
and  poor  feeding  the  mortality  will  run  between  90  and  100  per  c»it, 
by  eliminating  all  predisposing  causes  and  using  the  treatment  above 
mended  the  mortality  should  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent  or  less. 

Ghickenpox  or  sorehead  is  the  most  widely  disseminated  poultry  disease  so 
the  island.  Chicken  cholera  is  said  to  have  done  more  to  discourage  tiie 
poultry  industry  than  any  other  factor,  two  outbreaks  tiavlng  been  investi- 
gated during  the  year.  Diphtheritic  roup  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
investigations  having  shown  sl  many  as  60  per  cent  of  a  brood  of  young 
chidDS  to  be  affected,  and  the  mortality  among  untreated  diicks  going  ai 
high  as  90  per  cent 

The  endoparasltes  of  poultry  mentioned  as  occurring  <»  the  island  are 
several  species  of  tapeworm,  the  oonmion  roundworm,  the  ceca  worm,  small 
round  worms  which  inhabit  the  proventriculus,  and  at  least  one  spedes  of 
eye  worm.  Bighteen  per  cent  of  chicks  between  four  and  six  months  of  age 
which  died  at  the  station  were  found  to  be  infested  with  a  nematode,  prob- 
ably Tetramere9  fUHtpihui,  The  eye  worm,  wliich  resembles  Manson*s  eye 
worm,  is  said  to  be  conmionly  found  infesting  the  native  fowls.  Ectoparasttes 
mentioned  are  two  spedes  of  lice,  Menapon  pMidum  and  OonioeoteM  piga$ 
and  a  mite,  DermawytBiu  ffoUinw, 

[Beporl  of  the  Teterinary  department] »  J.  W.  Oonivawat  and  A.  J.  DusAirr 
(MisBouri  8ta.  Bui,  HI  (1916),  pp.  51M^).— In  hog-cholera  immunity  investi- 
gations, continuing  the  studies  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  278),  **  negative 
results  were  obtained  with  the  experimental  antigen  prepared  from  the  blood, 
kidneys,  and  lymph  nodes  of  a  few  pigs  suffering  from  the  acute  hemorrliagic 
type  of  cholera.  More  extensive  work  was  done  with  spleen  antigens  from  acute 
cholera  cases,  and  ulcer  antigens  from  dironic  cases,  and  l>etter  results  were 
obtained." 

The  results  obtained  dearly  demonstrated  that  a  distinct  conq;>lement- 
flxation  reaction  occurred  with  the  serum  of  cholera-immune  hogs  when  an 
extract  from  the  spleen  pulp  of  an  animal  that  had  died  from  an  attadc  of  tbt 
acute  hemorrhagic  type  of  the  disease  was  used  as  antigen. 

'*  The  question  remains  open,  however,  as  to  whethar  the  results  obtained  were 
4ue  to  a  fipedflc  hog-cholera  antigen  in  the  spleen  extracts,  or  to  assodated 
antigens.  *But  in  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  the  cholera  spleen 
from  which  the  experimental  antigens  were  prepared  failed  to  yield  cultures  of 
the  Salmon  bacillus  {BacUUu  tuipestifer),  the  ndcro-organlsm  most  commonly 
associated  with  the  filterable  virus  of  hog  cholera.  Moreover,  tests  made  with 
an  antigen  prepared  from  a  pure  culture  of  B,  ^uipeHifer  gave  no  deviation  of 
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the  complement  with  serum  samples  obtained  from  hogs  which  gave  a  poidtiye 
reaction  to  the  spleen  antigen  extracts." 

Bzperimental  antigens  were  also  prepared  from  the  intestinal  button  ulcers 
of  hogs  affected  with  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease.  No  definite  conduslons, 
however,  could  be  drawn  from  the  positive  reactions  obtained  with  these  anti- 
gens, since  the  necrotic  ulcers  used  undoubtedly  contained  "  a  number  of  con- 
taminating micro-organisms  and  toxic  products  which  have  no  causative  rela- 
tion to  hog  cholera  but  which  under  certain  conditions  possibly  may  stimulate 
the  production  of  their  special  antibodies  in  the  blood  of  a  cholera-Infected  hog. 
B.  ccU  communit,  B.  tuipesiifer,  B.  necrophorua,  and  Spiroohwta  hyo9  have  all 
been  found  in  these  ulcers." 

Small  quantities  of  the  positive-reacting  ulcer  material  injected  into  sus- 
ceptible pigs  produced  typical  cases  of  hog  cholera.  Preliminary  data  indicate 
the  possibility  of  ultimately  using  the  complement-fixation  test  in  determining 
the  variations  in  the  potency  of  serum.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  isolate 
the  antigen  from  the  positive-reacting  spleens  and  ulcers  in  as  pure  a  form  as 
I>oaslble. 

In  contagious  abortion  investigations,  *'  29  suspected  herds,  comprising  a  total 
of  610  cattle,  have  been  tested.  Including  animals  retested,  1,218  blood-serum 
samples  have  been  examined.  Twenty-four,  or  a  little  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
suspected  herds  contained  positive-reacting  animals  with  a  history  of  abortion. 
In  one  herd,  in  a  group  of  70  cows,  41  gave  a  positive  reaction,  and  20  a  nega- 
tive reaction.  ...  In  other  herds  the  percentage  of  positive  reactors  was  less. 
Taking  the  entire  number  of  animals  tested  in  the  infected  herds  43  per  cent 
gave  a  positive  reaction." 

The  value  of  the  test  to  the  cattle  owner  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
infection  and  in  its  eradication  is  indicated. 

Text-book  of  meat  hygiene,  R.  Edelmann  {Lehrhuch  der  Fleiachhyifiene. 
Jena:  Qnsiav  FUcher,  1914,  S.  rev.  ed,,  pp.  XVI -^-442,  pis.  4,  figs.  2)Si).— The 
third  revised  German  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  American  editions  have 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  681). 

The  physical  chemistry  of  disinfection,  1^  3.  F.  Nobton  and  P.  H.  Hsu 
(Jour.  Infect  Diseases,  18  {1916),  No.  £,  pp.  180-194,  fig>  i).— The  results  of 
tlie  study  reported  are  sununarized  as  follows : 

Acids  act  as  disinfectants  through  the  agency  of  the  hydrogen  ions  produced 
by  electrolytic  dissociation.  The  disinfecting  power  of  an  acid  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  The  addition  to  an 
add  of  a  salt  containing  an  anion  oonmion  to  this  acid  diminishes  its  disinfect- 
ing power,  as  the  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  an 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  undissociated  acid  molecules.  Salts  which 
do  not  appreciably  affect  the  dissociation  of  an  acid  greatly  increase  the  disin- 
fecting properties  of  the  add.  Acid  anions  are  positive  catalyzers  and  undis- 
sociated add  molecules  are  negative  catalyzers  in  acid  disinfection. 

The  early  determination  of  pregnancy  In  domestic  animals,  E.  R.  Wxckx 
(Flugschr,  Deut.  Oesell.  ZucMungsk.,  No.  S5  (1915),  pp.  56).~Thls  pamphlet 
discusses  the  Importance  to  the  breeder  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  pregnancy, 
the  methods  commonly  employed,  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  dialysis 
procedure,  and  the  anatondcal  possibilities  of  the  entrance  of  fetal  material 
info  the  circulating  blood  of  the  mother.  The  dialysis  method  and  its  manipula- 
tion are  described  in  detalL 

Frtm  experimental  data  reported  the  author  condudes  that  the  dialsrsia 
procedure  is  a  valuable  and  accurate  method  for  the  determination  of  preg- 
nancy in  cattle,  especially  in  the  early  stages  where  the  usual  means  of 
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diagnosis  are  unreliable.    A  bibliography  of  47  references  to  the  literature  is 
included. 

The  variations  in  reaction  of  the  blood  of  difTerent  species  as  Indicated  Ij 
hemolysis  of  the  red  blood  cells  when  treated  with  adds  or  ^rtr^i*^  j.  q_ 
OuMMiNo  iJaur.  Infect.  DUetues,  18  (1916),  No,  «,  ff.  ISl-VtB,  fiif%.  ii ).—Tlie 
author  reports  hemolytic  and  chemical  time  indexes  and  their  equivalent  KHi, 
NaOH,  and  HOI  percentages  of  the  erythrocytes  of  the  dog,  bear,  horse,  mule, 
white  rat,  brown  rat,  turtle,  guinea  pig,  ralibit,  frog,  pigeon,  hog,  monkey, 
chicken,  cat,  elephant,  cow,  deer,  sheep,  goat,  negro,  and  Caucasian. 

*'For  the  15-minute  hemolytic  system  there  is  a  marked  difference  In  the 
chemical  requirements  (NHs,  NaOH,  and  HCl)  for  some  species,  while  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  marked  for  others.  For  this  system  one  of  the  three  chemical 
hemolysins  may  be  of  the  same  percentage  for  two  species;  invariably  there 
appears,  however,  a  difference  in  the  percentage  requiremoit  for  either  one  or 
both  of  the  other  two  chemical  hemolysins.  The  NHi  hemolytic  time  indexes 
divide  the  animals  tested  into  four  fairly  distinct  groupings.  The  position  of 
the  NaOH  hemolytic  time  indexes  of  the  different  q[)ecies  corresponds  closed 
to  that  of  the  NHs  indexes.  There  is  no  special  arrangement  of  the  HCl  thne 
indexes  for  the  different  species  with  relation  to  the  alkaline  indexes.'^  Alka- 
line hemolysis  is  deemed  due  to  the  OH  group  and  add  hemolysis  to  the  H  km. 

It  is  Indicated  that  the  chemical  and  hemolytic  time  indexes  may  be  used 
to  identify  blood-cell  suspensions  of  different  species  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  The  hemolysis  of  the  red  blood  cell  may  be  used  as  an  indi- 
cator to  determine  the  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  certain  aolutlon&  As 
an  indicator  these  cells  are  affected  by  the  Isotonidty  of  the  blood  snsp^islon. 
'^Alkaline  hemolysis  can  be  influenced  by  adds,  and  acid  hemolysis  by  allcall& 
Both  acid  and  alkaline  hemolysis  can  be  influenced  by  the  neutral  salt  content 
of  the  suspension.*' 

A  distinct  variation  between  the  normal  and  pathological  blood  of  the  same 
species  was  observed  in  most  of  the  specimens  tested.  This  variation  is  deemed 
probably  due  to  an  increased  alkalinity  or  decreased  acidity  or  to  variation  in 
the  neutral  salt  content 

A  practical  method  for  the  Identiilcatlon  of  grulnea  pigs  under  treatment, 
A.  P.  HrrcHENS  (Jour.  Boot,  i  (i9iG),  No,  5,  pp.  541-545,  fig,  1).—A  system  tar 
identifying  laboratory  animals  based  on  a  study  of  abbreviations  is  descrltied. 
It  is  indicated  that  by  this  system  animals  can  be  both  rapidly  described  and 
easily  recognized. 

The  anticoagulant  action  of  add  anilin  dyes  toward  albuminous  materials, 
A.  C.  Hollands  (Compt  Rend,  Acad,  ScL  [ParU],  16t  {1916),  No,  25,  pp.  959- 
961), — From  experiments  made  by  treating  asdtic  fluid,  cerd>ro^6pinal  fluid, 
pleural  exudate,  ovalbumin,  etc.,  with  various  acid  and  l>asic  dyes,  as  eodn, 
orange  G,  uranin,  Congo  red,  light  green,  etc  (equal  volumes  of  fluid  and  2  per 
cent  solutions  of  the  dye),  it  was  found  that  the  acid  dyes  combined  with  the 
protein  substances  and  formed  colored  add  albumins.  These  substances  were 
not  coagulated  at  the  boiling  temperature  or  on  being  sterilised  in  an  autodave 
at  120*  C.  for  20  minutes. 

On  boiling  a  mixture  of  a  soluble  protein  and  an  add  dye  a  transparent  Jelly 
was  obtained  which  could  be  further  heated  at  120**  without  changing  its  char- 
acter. It  is  indicated  that  by  the  proper  choice  of  a  nontoxic  add  dye  media 
suitable  for  bacteriological  use  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 

It  is  further  indicated  that  the  property  possessed  by  the  add  dyes  of  com- 
bining with  protdn  material  substantiates  the  idea  that  histological  staining  is 
a  physicochemical  reaction  (eosinophilic,  acidophilic),  and  not  merely  a  purely 
physical  (adsorption,  solution)  action. 
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▲  method  of  stadylng  the  effect  of  serum  upon  tiseae^  S.  Feldstein 
iProe,  8oe.  Expt.  BM.  and  Med.,  IB  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  187-191). —A  histological 
method  for  studying  the  effect  of  serum  on  various  tissues  is  described  in  detail. 
After  incubation  of  the  tissue  with  serum  and  proper  staining  marked  changes 
In  the  structure  were  observed,  the  most  striking  changes  being  found  in  the 
nuclei.  The  nuclei  had  either  disappeared  entirely  or  failed  to  take  the  stain. 
The  results  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  effect  of  lecithin  and  horse  serum  on  the  hemolytic  action  of  certain 
peptones,  A.  A.  Bpstdn  (Jour.  Immunol.,  1  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  185-188).— €k>n- 
tinning  previous  work  *  the  author  has  shown  that  lecithin  altera  the  hemolytic 
and  agglutinative  action  of  the  peptones  in  relation  to  different  species  of  red 
blood  ceUs. 

"  It  seems  apparent  that  the  increase  in  the  hemolytic  activity  of  the  pep- 
tones resulting  from  the  addition  of  minute  amounts  of  lecithin  is  not  due  to  the 
intervention  of  a  lipolytic  ferment  and  the  subsequent  splitting  off  of  a  fatty 
add  from  the  lecithin.*' 

The  activation  of  the  peptones  can  be  accomplished  not  only  by  the  addition 
of  pure  lecithin  to  them  but  also  by  the  addition  of  horse  serum,  as  in  the  case 
of  cobra  venom.  The  activation  of  the  peptones  with  serum  is  not  so  marked 
as  with  the  lecithin.  Whole  serum  fails  to  activate  the  peptones  and  interferes 
with  their  hemolytic  action.  After  extraction  with  ether  the  serum  does  not 
activate  the  peptones  in  any  dilution. 

The  relation  of  lipoids  to  immune  reactions,  J.  W.  Jobuno  (Jour.  Immunol., 
1  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  491-^00).— ThiB  is  the  presidential  address  delivered  at  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Immunologists,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  May  11  and  12,  1916.  The  subject  is  reviewed  in  detail  and 
a  bibliography  of  67  references  to  the  literature  cited  is  appended. 

A  new  method  of  active  immunization,  M.  Franxenhuis  (Tifdschr.  Dier- 
ffenee$h.,  4S  (1916),  No.  16,  pp.  697~6(f2).—A  method  of  immunization  which  de- 
pends on  the  slow,  continued  absorption  of  the  virus  is  described.  The  virus  is 
introduced  into  the  animal  in  a  capillary  tube  which  is  placed  under  the  skin 
by  a  rather  simple  operation.  The  slow  absorption  takes  place  from  the  ma- 
terial Introduced.  A  permanent  active  immunity  is  thus  obtained,  as  indicated 
by  experimental  data  submitted. 

The  use  of  the  new  procedure  as  a  prophylactic  against  spotted  fever  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  suggested  and  outlined.  Advantages  claimed  for  It 
are  that  it  is  not  dangerous  even  though  the  lethal  dose  is  introduced ;  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  immunity  can  be  obtained  than  with  any  of  the  other 
methods  in  general  use;  immunization  is  possible  even  though  no  pure  culture 
is  at  hand ;  and  the  method  can  be  used  In  conjunction  with  other  methods  if 
desired. 

The  introduction  of  the  capillary  tube  as  foreign  material  is  indicated  as  a 
disadvantage,  although  the  danger  with  sterile  material  is  deemed  to  be  slight 
A  simplified  method  of  producing  a  potent  precipitin  serum,  W.  V.  Sioth 
(Jowr.  Med.  Re$eareh,  Si  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  169-176). — In  cases  where  human 
blood  or  blood  serum  can  not  be  readily  obtained  at  all  times  the  author  recom- 
mends the  precipitation  of  the  protein  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  the  use 
of  the  precipitate  for  the  production  of  a  potent  precipitin  rabbit  serum  by  in- 
traperitoneal injection.  The  preparation  thus  obtained  can  be  kept  on  hand 
fbr  a  long  time,  **  at  least  nine  months,  and  no  doubt  indeflnitely."  The  danger 
to  the  animal  to  be  injected  is  greatly  reduced  by  using  the  concentrated  ma- 
terial, as  a  smaller  quantity  is  injected  and  the  preparation  is  sterile,  or 
nearly  so. 

•Joar.  Sxpt.  Med..  IB  (1912),  No.  5,  pp.  485-^497.  ^  , 
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Senmi  osmoM.  n&«  tr«fttm«nt  of  wonnda  by  blood  Mnun  obtained  1 
onnosis,  P.  Ghaislain  (Ree.  U4d,  V4t.,  9B  (1916),  No,  IS,  pp.  399-^97), 
aothor  describes  a  prooedure  for  wound  treatment  in  which  either  powdered 
sodium  chlorid  or  a  solution  of  suitable  strength  of  the  salt  is  used  as  a  dnss- 
ing.  By  this  treatment  the  wound  becomes  naturally  saturated  with  ilic 
blood  serum. 

The  results  of  the  new  treatment  indicate  that  the  use  of  sodium  chlorid  is 
superior  to  the  use  of  either  boric  or  picric  acid.  SuKiuration  is  checked  Ira- 
mediately  and  cicatrization  is  rapid  and  conqilete. 

The  spedflc  serum  treatment  of  wounds,  B.  iMCLLmcBK  and  H.  VazxJb 
(Bev.  G4tL  M6d.  VH.,  t5  (191$),  No.  t9S,  pp.  SOe^lB) .—This  is  a  eenersl  dis- 
cussion of  the  treatment  of  wounds  with  polyvalent  sera  either  by  ii^Jectioa  or 
direct  local  application  as  recently  introduced  by  the  authors. 

The  destruction  of  anthTax  spores  in  hides  and  aUas  by  caostle  soda, 
B.  Haiixb  {Arb.  K.  QmdhUamt.,  SO  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  96-121). ^A.  Ol5  to  1 
per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda  at  a  temperature  of  15  to  20*  G.  (59  to  68*  F.) 
was  found  to  destroy  anthrax  spores  in  cattle  hides  and  sheep  and  goat  aUns. 
The  germicidal  action  of  the  solution  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  5  to 
10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  the  spores  being  destroyed  in  T2  homs 
in  almost  all  the  cattle  hides  and  she^  skins  tested. 

Bxperimental  studies  on  the  immunity  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  GL  Tom 
(Clin.  Vet.  [Ktton],  Ba9$.  PoU  SaaUt.  e  Ig.,  S9  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  S57-nMi>.— The 
author  has  found  that  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  discuse  can  l>e  preserved  In- 
definitely by  the  passage  of  virulent  blood,  as  well  as  the  product  of  tJie  local 
lesions,  through  sensitized  animals,  Tlie  best  procedure  for  conserving  the 
virulence  and  controlling  an  active  infection  of  the  virus  was  found  to  be  the 
use  of  infective  material  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  a  high  febrile  ooodl- 
tion  or  the  product  of  the  local  lesions.  Other  species  of  animals  harbor  the 
virus  of  the  disease  through  various  periods  of  time  without  manlfestinig  any 
external  symptoms.  With  the  blood  preserved  in  a  thermostat  after  being  at- 
tenuated by  cooling  a  resistance  to  the  disease  can  be  obtained  by  the  succesBlvc 
inoculation  of  the  virus  which  is  much  greater  than  that  manifested  by  <^wtwMiia 
which  have  survived  a  severe  case  of  the  disease.  The  blood  serum  of  atiiMwHg 
which  have  survived  the  disease  possesses  remarkable  prophylactic  properttes 
against  the  virus,  and  the  inoculation  of  such  blood  containing  the  maximum 
amount  of  antibodies  causes  a  rapid  recovery  of  animals  in  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease.    Practical  serotherapy  thus  seems  to  be  possible. 

Two  forms  of  immunity  are  distinguished,  a  general  Immunity  locallaed  in 
the  blood,  espedaUy  in  the  white  corpuscles  (eosinophilsl),  red  corpusdes,  and 
Idasma,  and  another  localized  in  the  protective  epith^um.  The  latter  Is  Indi- 
cated as  being  the  most  permanent 

The  cUnical  form  of  the  disease  varies  in  degree  according  to  the  pravloasly 
existing  immunity.  On  post-mortem  examination  of  animals  which  had  died 
from  the  disease  the  virus  was  found  to  be  localised  in  dUferent  organs,  espe- 
cially in  the  cardiac  muscles,  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Less  was  fbond  in  the 
spleen  and  in  the  bone  marrow. 

In  the  epithelial  lesions  two  substances  were  found  (granulo«tlmoline  and 
granulo-lysin)  which  are  indicated  as  possessing  chemotactic  prc^iertles  which 
produce  an  eosinophilia. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  seminal  vesioles,  vas  deferens,  and  urethra  in  the 
bovine,  P.  OKAVBSit  (Bee.  MH.  F^.,  99  {191$),  No.  IS,  pp.  997-408,  Um.  «).— 
The  author  reports  a  case  and  describes  the  lesions  and  histopathologlcal  find- 
ings.    The  probable  route  of  infection  in  the  case  reported  and  similar  odbs  is 
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The  inflnenee  of  tnbercalosls  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  animal 
body,  K.  Db5gs  (Pjluger'B  Arth.  Phy9iol.,  16S  (1916),  No.  J^B,  pp.  266-988, 
pte.  2). — ^Analytical  data  of  the  chemical  oompoeition  of  normal  and  tubercular 
guinea  pigs  are  reported  in  detail.  The  weights  of  the  animals,  taken  weekly 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  months,  and  the  post-mortem  findings  in  a  num- 
ber of  animals  are  also  reported. 

While  the  data  show  a  normal  fat  content  in  animals  in  which  there  was 
either  no  active  infection  or  a  process  of  recovery  and  a  low  fat  content  in 
severely  infected  animals  or  animals  which  had  died  from  the  disease,  the 
author  contends  that  a  high  fat  content  with  an  increased  resistance  or  a  low 
flat  content  with  a  decreased  resistance  is  not  necessarily  always  the  case.  In 
slightly  affected  animals  the  wat«r  content  was  found  to  be  normal,  while  in 
acutely  affected  animals  a  considerable  increase  was  noted. 

The  data  submitted,  together  with  that  reported  by  earliw  investigators,  are 
discussed  in  detail. 

Studies  in  immunity  to  tuberculosis,  A.  K.  EIsausx  (Jour.  Med,  Reaeareh, 
85  {1916),  No,  1,  pp.  i-5(^).— Three  studies  are  reported. 

L  Bsperimental  9iudie$  on  the  cutaneous  reaction  to  tuheroulo-prote^. — Fac- 
tors governing  the  reaction  (pp.  1-28). — ^It  was  found  that  cutaneous  hyper- 
seDsltiveuess  to  tubercnlo-protein  is  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  infec- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  initial  focus.  The  hypersensitiveness  increases 
with  progressive  disease  and  varies  directly  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
disease.  With  the  healing  of  the  disease  it  diminishes  but  is  probably  never 
entirely  lost  (ezc^t  in  the  presence  of  intercurrent  disease,  pregnancy,  etc.).  It 
is  increased  by  reinfection  and  diminished  or  completely  wiped  out  during  the 
period  of  general  tuberculin  reaction. 

It  is  suggested  that  "  tissue  hypersensitiveness  may  be  a  function  of  immunity 
to  reinfection." 

II.  The  anaphylactic  state  in  its  rtitaticn  to  resistance  to  tuberculous  infection 
and  tuberctOcus  disease—An  experimental  study  (pp.  25-42).— ** Anaphylactic 
shock,  experienced  by  guinea  pigs  a  short  time  before  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  low  virulence,  did  not  reduce  their  resistance  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
parasitism  of  the  particular  microK>rganism  concerned  was  markedly  increased, 
although  there  were  suggestions  that  the  extent  of  disease  was  probably  in- 
creased. If  tuberculous  disease  of  low  grade  is  once  established  in  guinea  pigs 
a  single  attack  of  anaphylaxis  does  not  bring  about  conditions  that  favor  the 
extension  of  the  disease.  Anaphylactic  shock  suffered  just  before  the  inocula- 
tion of  a  nonpathogenic  acid-fast  organism,  the  Mist  bacillus  [Mailer's  grass 
bacillus],  does  not  lay  the  body  open  to  progressive  invasion  by  this  germ. 

"  No  success  attended  the  efforts  to  enhance  the  virulence  of  a  strain  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  {Rl)  when  the  method  of  Thiele  and  Embleton  was  followed. 
Evidence  is  submitted  that  tubercle  bacilli  can  preserve  their  viability  and  their 
original  virulence  after  being  kept  in  a  dried  state  for  as  long  a  time  as  from 
15  to  17  months." 

IIL  Ocncem/bng  the  general  tuberculin  reaction  (pp.  48-50). — **An  extract  of 
an  animal's  own  normal  tissues  if  introduced  rapidly  into  its  circulation  is 
toxic.  The  products  of  tuberculous  foci  are  primarily  toxic  if  received  into  the 
blood  stream  (or,  perhaps,  lymph  stream)." 

It  is  suggested  that  *'the  symptoms  of  the  general  tuberculin  reaction  are 
due  to  the  primary  toxicity  of  focal  products,  the  absorption  of  which  is  favored 
by  the  focal  reaction  that  results  from  the  injection  of  tuberculin." 

The  antigenic  properties  of  tubercle  wax,  B.  Lucks  {Jcur,  Immunol,,  1 
(1916),  No.  4,  pp.  457-4(^4)'— From  a  study  on  the  possible  antigenic  value  in 
serum  diagnosis  of  tubercle  wax  the  author  found  that  the  wax  antigens  caused 
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complement  deviation  with  a  hl^  percentage  of  sera  poBBCoatog  lipotropic 
properties.  **  These  antigens  also  cause  complement  deviation  with  a  moderatt 
percentage  of  presumably  normal  and  tnbercnloos  sera." 

It  is  indicated  that  sach  antigens  possess  neither  diagnostic  nor  prosnoadc 
value  in  the  serum  diagnosis  of  tub^tmloslsL 

Present  status  of  the  inf ectioas  abortion  problem,  Lu  R,  Hnfmpjnmiw 
{AfMT,  Jour.  Yet.  Med.,  11  (1916),  No.  9,  pf.  «99-7a8).— nils  article  bftatfr 
reviews  the  more  recent  literature  concerning  tlie  progress  b^ng  made  with  a 
general  view  to  combat  the  disease. 

Some  experiments  with  bacterial  ▼aodnes  for  the  core  of  aplenetie  Ikk 
fever  in  cattle,  R.  L.  Rhxa  and  O.  W.  Mackib  {Jour.  Amer,  Vet,  Jfetf.  Ajuoe^ 
49  {1916),  No.  S,  pp.  $61-965). — ^The  etiology,  symptoms,  poet-mort»n  lesioKL 
and  differential  diagnosis  of  the  disease  are  briefly  reviewed. 

The  experimental  work  reported  covered  a  period  of  six  months.    One  han- 
dred  and  forty  cases  were  treated,  118  of  which  made  good  recovoy.    The  cat- 
tle ranged  in  age  from  eight  months  to  aged  animals.    The  vaccine  used  was  a 
combined  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus. 

It  Is  Indicated  that  "  the  body  of  all  animals  is  at  all  times  the  host  of  micro- 
organisms which  are  incapable  of  setting  up  disturbances  when  the  body  has  t 
high  resistance,  but  If  for  any  reason  the  body  resistance  should  drop  below 
normal  in  vitality  these  same  latent  organisms  may  become  pathogenic  The 
Infection  producing  tick  fever  primarily  is  PiropUuma  Hffeminum;  however, 
when  by  its  action  the  resistance  of  the  body  is  reduced  below  normal,  these 
organisms  may  cause  a  secondary  infection  and  with  their  toxins  may  assist  in 
producing  symptoms  which  accompany  tick  fever.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  immunity 
can  be  established  by  blood  inoculations  warrants  us  in  saying  that  antibodies 
may  be  produced  in  the  blood  by  pn^>er  stimulus,  and  as  the  agirat  used  in  this 
test  work  is  a  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  vaccine  [and]  antibodies  pro- 
duced by  this  type  of  vaccine  combat  only  that  type  of  invasion  we  may  condnde 
they  play  an  important  rOle  in  this  disease." 

The  action  of  organic  body  fluids  on  the  bacHlus  of  swine  erysipciUi* 
v.  Ck>L0MO  (BoL  Inst.  Kac.  Big.  Alfonso  XIII,  IB  {1916),  No.  46,  pp.  87-4r7).— 
Serological  experiments  are  reported  from  whidi  the  author  concludes  that  tbt 
antiserum  of  swine  erysipelas  obtained  from  rabbits  possesses  agglutinative  and 
bacteriotroplc  properties  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the  horse.  The  bone 
marrow  contains  rather  large  amounts  of  antibodies,  although  not  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  blood  of  immune  rabbits  is  richest  in  aggie- 
tlnins. 

In  conformity  with  earlier  views  the  spleen  was  found  to  have  no  defensive 
r61e  against  septicemlcal  infections.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  other 
organs  with  the  exception  of  the  bone  marrow.  Antibodies  were  foimd  in  solB- 
cient  quantities  in  the  bone  marrow  to  have  a  detrimental  action  on  the  badllus 
vof  the  disease,  a  fact  which  is  in  agreement  with  earlier  investigations  in  whidi 
considerable  quantities  of  antibodies  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia  were  found 
in  the  bone  marrow. 

Beport  to  the  council  of  the  19ational  Pi^  Breeders'  Association  on  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  swine  fever  with  special  reference  to  the 
available  statistics,  M.  Gbeenwooo,  Jb.  (Borrowash,  England:  Nat.  Pig  Breed- 
era^  Aeeoc.,  1914,  PP*  69-^-111).— -Th\s  material  has  been  previously  noted  from 
another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  881). 

The  results  of  the  use  of  hog-cholera  globulin  on  three  thonsand  hogs  in 
the  field,  R.  Gbaham  {Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  11  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  JO^-Urr),— 
Detailed  experimental  results  are  reported,  from  which  the  author  concludes 
that  hog-cholera  globulin  possesses  inmiunizing  properties  equal  to  the  whde 
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onreflned  cholera  semm.  The  i^obolin  was  found  to  protect  against  natural 
expoeore  and  artificial  infection  (1  to  5  cc.  ylrua)  in  doses  of  0^  cc.  per  pound 
weight  On  account  of  Its  concentration  the  globulin  may  be  used  in  much 
smaller  doses  and  thus  offers  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  labor  of  adminis- 
tration. ''It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  small  immunizing  dose  is 
absorbed  more  rapidly  by  the  animal  as  the  units  of  value  are  more  quickly 
available.'*  Being  a  sterile  product,  it  is  found  more  desirable  for  use  than 
the  unrefined  serum. 

Hog  cholera  in  Pennsylvania,  R.  M.  Staixt  (Perm.  Live  Stock  Sanit,  Bd. 
Circ,  4S  (19X6),  pp,  IS), — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  distribution,  symptoms  and 
lesions,  cause,  methods  of  spreading  the  disease,  treatment,  prevention,  and  the 
serum-virus  and  serum-alone  treatments.  Regulations  with  reference  to  hog 
cholera  adopted  by  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  protect  and  encour- 
age the  swine  industry  of  Pennsylvania  are  included. 

The  maintenance  of  virulence  of  Bacillus  abortivns  equinus,  E.  S.  Good 
and  W.  v.  Smifh  (J(mr.  Med.  Research,  SS  (1916),  No,  S,  pp.  49S-498)  .—-In  a 
study  of  the  virulence  of  certain  cultures  of  B,  abortivun  equinuB,  it  was  found 
that  the  Intravenous  inoculation  of  a  mare  with  1  cc.  of  a  mixed  culture  of  the 
organism  which  had  been  grown  in  the  laboratory  at  the  Kentucky  B3zperiment 
Station  for  from  10  to  30  generations  and  for  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
years  caused  a  typical  abortion.  Previous  tests  of  the  animal's  blood  showed  no 
immunity  to  the  disease.  At  the  time  of  inoculation  the  animal  was  protected 
with  200  cc.  of  a  hyperimmune  serum  which  possessed  marked  bacteriolytic 
properties. 

The  intravenous  inoculation  of  0.1  cc.  of  24-hour  broth  cultures  produced 
death  in  rabbits  in  from  two  to  four  days,  and  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of 
1  cc.  of  a  broth  culture  produced  abortion  in  guinea  pigs  in  four  days  and 
seventeen  days.  The  organism  producing  these  effects  was  in  each  instance 
isolated  from  the  animal  after  death. 

Contagious  epithelioma  in  chickens  (chicken  pox,  swelled  head). — Its  con- 
trol by  vaccination,  W.  B.  Mack  and  E.  Records  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui,  84  (1916), 
pp.  S-S2,  fig$,  19),— Pl  popular  abstract  of  Bulletin  82  (E.  S.  R.,  S4,  p.  189) 
amplified  and  illustrated. 

BUBAL  ENODTEEBINO. 

Official  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-first  International  Irrigation  Congress 
lield  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  October  6-9,  1914  (OH,  Proc,  Iniemai. 
Irrig.  Cong.,  21  (19H),  pp,  XXVin+402,  pU.  9,  figs.  «). —These  proceedings 
contain  the  following  special  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  of  irrigation: 
Failure  of  Irrigation  and  Land  Settlement  Policies  of  the  Western  States, 
Water  Storage  and  Distribution  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
The  Dominion  Government  Laws  Respecting  Irrigation  in  Western  Canada, 
Colonizing  in  Western  Canada,  British  Columbia  Irrigation  Policies,  The 
Necessity  of  a  Higher  Duty  of  Water,  Farm  Development  in  the  Arid  West, 
Administration  of  Water  Rights  in  British  Columbia,  Irrigation  and  Saskatche- 
wan Agriculture,  Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  the  Irrigation  Project,  Irrigation 
in  Alberta  and  the  Settler  on  Irrigated  Land,  Some  Irrigation  Problems  in 
Texas,  Recent  Irrigation  District  Legislation  in  California,  Irrigation  Enter- 
prises of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  Alberta,  Storage  and 
Power  Possibilities  of  the  Bow  River  West  of  Calgary,  The  Great  Falls  Plan 
of  Cooperation  between  the  City  and  Farming  Community,  Silt  Problems  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  Irrigation  Conditions  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
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Boport  of  the  ondanecretary  of  state  on  tho  mbaimtrj  of  Public  Woriei. 
1014-15  (Rpi.  MUl  Pub.  Works  Bgypt,  1914-1$,  pp.  YII+ltB,  pU.  iBi).— TUs 
report  deals  especially  with  irrigation  and  irrigation  works  in  Egypt. 

The  flow  of  water  oyer  sharp-edged  notches  and  welxsy  H.  J.  F.  Gocnxr 
and  B.  S.  Gancp  (Minutes  Proa  Inti,  Civ.  Bngim.  IBugUmd},  tOO  (1915K  pL  t 
Pf.  388-408,  fig:  4). — ^Bzperimentt  on  the  flow  of  water  over  sbarp-edged,  tri- 
angular, and  rectangular  weir  notches  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  **  the  flow  orer  a  triangular  notch  is  propmrtioiial  to  E^' 
and  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  width  to  height  The  senenl 
law  is  Q=2.48,  n.  B^^,  in  whidi  Q  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  eecond. 
fi  the  tangent  of  half  the  included  angle  of  the  notch,  and  H  the  head  In  feet 

**  The  flow  oyer  any  trapezoidal  notch  is  equal  to  the  flow  oyer  a  rectangidsr 
weir  of  equal  length  with  two  end  contractions  plus  the  flow  through  a  tri- 
angular notch  of  corresponding  angle. 

'*The  flow  over  a  rectangular  weir  with  end  oontractimis  yaries  as  B^^ 
and  increases  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  length,  L  e.,  as  U-^^  and  is  giiea 
by  the  formula  0=8.10  U-^  H^^,  which  applies  to  all  weirs  up  to  at  least  19  feec 
in  length,  and,  to  Judge  from  the  comparisons  made  tot  short  weirs,  for  headi 
up  to  half  the  length  of  the  weir,  provided  the  depth  of  pool  below  the  sOl  cf 
the  weir  is  not  less  than  twice  the  head.  In  the  formula,  Q  is  cubic  ftet  per 
second,  L  the  length  in  feet,  and  H  the  head  in  feet*' 

Abnormal  eoefilcients  of  the  Ventori  meter,  A.  H.  Onisozf  (MinuteB  Proc 
In»t.  Civ.  Enghi.  {Enffland},  199  {1915),  pi.  1,  pp.  S91-408,  pi.  1 ) .— Inyestigs- 
tions  conducted  at  University  College,  Dundee,  on  the  causes  of  abnonnal 
values  of  the  coefficient  O  used  in  the  base  formula  for  the  venturi  meter, 

Q'^CA.^r^^      are  reported  which  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"  In  any  meter,  in  good  order  and  of  normal  proportions,  friction  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  O  by  more  than  about  2  per  cent  so  long  as  the  diameter  cf 
the  pipe  line  is  greater  than  about  2  in.  For  large  meters  at  velodtleB  exceed- 
ing 1  ft  per  second  the  effect  is  in  general  lees  than  1  per  cent  The  effect 
increases  very  slightly  with  a  diminution  in  velocity.  With  pipe  line  v^ocitieB 
less  than  about  0.5  ft  per  second  the  steadying  of  the  velocity  at  the  ttai^kat 
causes  a  distribution  of  velocity  under  which  the  kinetic  energy  at  the  throat 

e* 
is  appreciably  greater  than  ^  feet    In  a  meter  fitted  with  the  usual  U-tube 

gage,  or  any  modification  of  this  type,  this  may  reduce  the  apparent  value  of 
C  to  a  minimum  of  about  0.75  at  low  velocities.  Values  of  C  obtained  from  t 
meter  when  measuring  a  pulsating  flow  are  less  than  with  constant  flow.  If  k 
Is  the  proportional  fluctuation  of  velocity  per  cycle  on  each  side  of  the  mean,  C 

is  reduced  in  the  ratio  l-^-v/l+o^-  Bxcept  as  where  used  for  metering  the 
discharge  from  a  reciprocating  pump,  k  may  be  large,  any  such  efltect  Is  in 
general  smalL 

"The  effect  of  whirl  in  the  water  approaching  the  meter  is  to  Increase  the 
value  of  0.  The  effect  is,  however,  small;  is  approximately  constant  at  all 
velocities ;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in  the  normal  pipe  line  it  exceeds 
about  1  per  cent 

"  Where  the  pressure  orifice  at  throat  or  entrance  of  a  meter  consists  of  a 
circumferential  gap,  the  width  of  this  gap  has  some  effect  on  the  value  of  C. 
In  a  meter  having  a  throat  diameter  of  1  in.  the  effect  is,  however,  small, 
except  at  very  low  velocities,  so  long  as  the  width  does  not  exceed  0.4  in.  The 
author  found  that  at  medium  and  high  velocities  maximum  values  of  C 
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obtained  with  the  minimum  (0.015  In.)  gap,  and  minimum  values  with  a  gap 
of  0.06  In,  At  velocities  lees  than  0.1  ft  per  second  the  effect  of  a  variation  In 
tliis  width  becomes  very  pronounced. 

••Abnormally  high  values  of  C  at  moderately  low  velocities  are  to  be  attributed 
to  errors  in  the  throat  gage  reading,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  air  at  the 
throat.  Such  high  values  are  only  to  be  anticipated  In  a  meter  In  which  the 
throat  pressure  is  less  than  atmospheric,  and  probably  only  where  independent 
measuring  columns  are  used  at  entrance  and  at  throat,  and  where  communica- 
tion between  throat  and  measuring  column  takes  place  through  a  circumferen- 
tial gap  surrounding  the  throat  Where  a  U-tube  gage  or  any  of  Its  modifica- 
tions has  been  used  there  would  appear  to  be  no  record  of  any  such  high  values 
of  C,  and  such  a  device  should  be  used  where  there  Is  reason  to  anticipate 
negative  pressures. 

"An  examination  of  all  available  data  shows  that,  whatever  the  conditions 
mnder  which  a  meter  may  be  operating,  the  value  of  0  varies  within  narrow 
limits  so  long  as  the  pipe  line  velocity  exceeds  1  ft  per  second.  This  coefficient 
may  vary  from  about  0.96  to  slightly  over  unity.  In  the  normal  meter  of 
moderate  or  large  size  a  value  of  0.09  will  probably  give  the  value  within  2  per 
cent  for  any  velocity  exceeding  1  ft  per  second.  Where  essential  that  the 
records  for  lower  velocities  should  be  accurate,  this  can  only  be  Insured  by  a 
calibration  of  the  meter." 

Pumps  for  the  irrigation  of  small  areas,  B.  Dibble  (Jour.  Electricity,  S7 
{1916) f  Jfo.  4,  pp-  65-^,  fiffs.  S). — Factors  to  be  observed  In  the  selection  of 
centrifugal  pumps  for  the  Irrigation  of  small  areas  are  discussed. 

Bxperlments  upon  the  purification  of  sewage  and  water  at  the  Lawrence 
Experiment  Station,  H.  W.  Clabk  and  G.  O.  Adams  {Arm,  Rpt,  Bd,  Health 
Mass.,  i6  {1914) t  Pf.  t97-^46). — ^These  experiments  Include  special  studies  ••of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  trickling  filters  of  different  depths,  of  the  disposal 
and  utilization  of  sewage  sludge,  of  the  purification  of  sewage  by  aeration 
in  tanks  containing  layers  of  slate  upon  which  'growths  •  form,  etc.,  and  of  the 
purification  or  disinfection  of  water  by  means  of  liquid  chlorln." 

Sewage  disposal  for  isolated  residences,  C.  O.  Ouxbspie  (Cdl.  Bd.  Health 
Spec.  Bui.  8  (1916) f  pp.  )B-8,  figs.  4).— This  bulletin  describes  the  deptlc  tank 
and  tile  absorption  method  of  residential  sewage  disposal. 

••The  tank  must  be  located  judlcloasly,  so  that  prevailing  winds  will  carry 
odors  in  a  direction  away  from  dwellings  and  so  that  wells  and  watercourses 
will  not  be  polluted  by  the  effluent  Under  ordinary  conditions,  for  safety, 
200  ft.  should  separate  the  tank  and  the  nearest  well,  watercourse,  homes,  or 
highway." 

Sanitation  in  the  mountains,  C.  G.  Gillespie  {Cal.  Bd.  Health  Spec.  Bui.  10 
il916)f  pp.  9-fiO,  figs.  8).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the  sanitary  privy  and  septic 
and  Imhoff  tanks  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  mountain  resorts. 

Engineering  operations  for  the  prevention  of  malaria,  F.  D.  Evans  {Min- 
utes Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Bngin.  [England],  tOO  {1915),  pt.  i,  pp.  2-61,  fig$.  i«).— 
This  is  a  presentation  of  the  details  of  these  operations. 

Terracing  in  Texas,  J.  G.  Olsen  {Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.  Tex.  Ext.  Serv.  Bul^ 
B-2S  {1916),  pp.  S-^B,  figs.  £7).—- This  bulletin  describes  and  Illustrates  metliods 
of  erosion  prevention  practiced  in  Texas. 

The  use  of  dynamite  in  clearing  land,  E.  Secbest  {Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  t 
{1916),  No.  8,  pp.  tS6-2$9,  figs.  «).— The  cost  of  dynamiting  white  oak,  beech, 
hickory,  chestnut  black  oak,  maple,  cherry,  and  black  gum  tree  stumps  ranging 
In  age  from  six  months  to  26  years  and  In  diameter  from  6  in.  to  42  in.  are 
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reported.  The  number  of  0.5-lb.  sticks  of  dynamite  osed  per  stomp  Tsried  Cn 
1  to  9 A  averaging  8,  and  the  cost  per  stnmp  varied  from  20  cti.  to  $U 
averaging  09  cts.    « 

Brief  instructions  on  handling  the  erploslve  are  also  ipduded. 

British  standard  nomendatixTe  of  tars,  pitches,  bitnmenBy  and 
when  used  for  road  pnzpooes,  and  Britiah  standard  apeeiflcatlons  for  tsr  a 
pitch  for  road  porposes,  L.  S.  Bobbbtson  (Ji^fi^iii.  StaindardM  Catntnittee  Si 
76  {1916)^  pp.  16), — ^These  flfpeciflcations  and  definitions  wec«  approved  I9 
British  Engineering  Standards  Oommittee,  supported  by  five  British  nadM 
engineering  societies. 

Xotor  track  lessens  cost  of  maintaining  gravel  roads  in  Alahams,  T. 
BowASDs  {Bngki.  Bee,,  74  U916),  No.  S,  pp.  73,  74,  fig^^  6).— WorlLing  data 
050  miles  of  road  are  reported  which  indicate  that  from  16  to  20  mules  1 
be  r^laced  by  a  motor  truck  for  pulling  a  scarifier,  and  complete  scrapli 
after  every  rain  is  made  possible,  the  truck  drawing  three  road  machines  0 
ering  80  miles  a  day.  The  cost  of  hauling  gravel  was  reduced  from  90  to 
cts.  to  from  7  to  11  ct&  per  yard-mile  and  Included  spreading  on  the  road 
addition.  ^ 

Public  road  mileage  and  revenues  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  1014 
(17.  8.  Depi.  Apr.  Bui.  386  {1916),  pp.  Zl,  fig.  i).~This  bulletin  contahn  "a 
omnpilation  showing  mileage  of  improved  and  unimproved  roads ;  sources  aoi 
amounts  of  road  revenues ;  bonds  issued  and  outstanding ;  and  a  deooriptlon  at 
the  systems  of  road  adndnlstration  and  fiscal  management,  and  of  other  facton 
affecting  road  Improvement  in  each  State.*' 

Hew  testa  of  bolted  Joints  in  timber  framing,  H.  D.  Dbwekx  (^a^ta.  JTm 
76  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  111-115,  figs.  7).— Tests  of  24  bolted  Joints,  10  alMoikt 
lagscrewed  Joints,  4  Joints  in  which  a  steel  plate  was  lagged  to  timbers  vUk 
l-in.  and  l-in.  lagscrews,  and  18  tests  made  to  determine  the  bearing  resistaDfi 
of  a  round  bolt  against  the  ends  and  across  the  fibers  of  Douglas  fir  are  reported. ; 
**  The  author  believes  that  the  fallowing  conclusions  and  recommendations  ftv 
working  data,  made  from  a  study  of  the  tests,  are  Justifiable  and  reasonably 
conservative: 

"  For  bolts  with  driving  fit  in  the  timbers  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  side  pieces,  when  this  thickneai 
exceeds  the  limiting  value  *t:  While  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  Joints  whose 
bolts  have  cross-bearing  in  the  main  timber  is  far  below  that  of  the  aU-ead- 
bearing  Joints,  the  stiitness  of  such  Joints  up  to  the  break  in  the  cuve  I 
practically  the  same. 

**The  same  loads  for  bolts  in  Joints  like  those  described,  having  all  en* 
bearing,  may  be  taken  as  per  [the  following] : 

<<  Working  Birength  of  one  holt  in  timber  joint  {bolt  in  doiMe  Bhear)  for  /oteft 
Hmilar  to  test  joints,  with  bolts  bearing  against  the  end  of  the  prsia. 


Size  or  bolt. 

Thiclmesa  of  side  pitow  and  oM^aS 
thickness  of  ontar  ttmbv. 

2in. 

Sin. 

4in. 

StL 

In. 

1,057 
1450 
1900 
3.400 

JUt. 

1,3» 
1065 
2^130 
2,064 

Xb. 
1,411 

>,» 

%» 

XT^ 

"These  values  correspond  fairly  well  to  one-half  the  loads  for  iV-in.  ^\i^ 
These  working  loads  are  consistent  with  the  results  of  tests  on  nailed  Jointa. 
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For  the  allowable  pin  pressure  It  is  proposed  that  for  Douglas  flr  and 
dlar  timbers  800  lbs.  per  square  Inch  be  used  for  cross-bearing  and  1,300  lbs. 

square  inch  for  end  bearing. 

'  For  connections  in  which  the  bolts  are  in  single  shear  only,  as  in  the  case 
two  timbers  bolted  together,  it  is  recommended  that  the  value  of  the  bolts  be 
»n  at  one-half  the  values  given  in  [the]  table.  For  connections  in  which 
\  bolts  bear  across  the  fibers  of  the  timber,  it  is  reconmaended  that  the  values 
the  bolts  be  taken  at  six-tenths  the  values  given  for  all  end  bearing. 
'The  working  values  recommended  are  for  Douglas  fir.  For  other  timbers 
ise  values  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  factors  following:  Long-leaf  yellow 
e,  1.05;  white  pine,  0.7S;  Norway  pine,  0.65;  white  oak,  0.78.  All  worldng 
ues  herein  given  are  for  timber  in  a  dry  condition,  as  for  use  in  the  interior 
buUdings." 
Afirscrewed  Joints  in  timber,  II.  D.  Devvell  (Kngin,  News,  76  {1916),  No,  4, 

16Z-164,  fiff$.  5). — ^Tests  of  14  timber  Joints  fastened  by  lagscrews,  of  which 
rere  on  Joints  in  which  a  0.5  in.  steel  plate  was  fastened  to  a  timber  block 
1  10  were  on  Joints  in  which  wooden  plates  1.25  to  2  in.  in  thickness  were 
ged  to  an  8  by  8  in.  block  are  reported. 

'The  test  results  show  that  <1)  for  loads  up  to  2,000  Iba  per  screw  the 
ength  of  a  I  in.  lag  is  not  appreciably  larger  than  that  of  a  |  in.  lag ;  and 
I  the  working  values  as  given  by  Kidder  correspond  to  a  slip  of  0.08  in.  for 
i  f  in.  screw  and  0.12  in.  for  the  }  in.  lagscrew.  .  .  . 

'  On  comparing  the  curves  of  the  lagscrewed  all-timber  Joints  with  those  of 
i  bolted  Joints  it  is  evident  that  while  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  former  is 
'  below  that  of  the  latter  for  the  same  diameter  of  lag  or  bolt,  the  lag- 
ewed  Joints  are  stlffer  for  the  same  load,  up  to  the  break  in  the  curve.  .  .  . 

in  the  case  of  the  bolted  Joints,  there  seems  to  be  practically  no  reduction 
stllfncis  for  the  }  in.  Joints,  in  which  the  lagscrews  bore  across  the  fibers  of 
t  timber  in  the  main  block.  This  statement  holds  true  only  for  loads  of 
^zimately  2,000  lbs.  per  lagscrew.  In  ultimate  strength  such  Joints  are 
*  below  those  having  all  end  bearing ;  the  failure  is  sudden  and  due  to  split- 
g  of  the  main  timbers.  .  .  . 

'  With  the  criterion  of  a  working  strength  of  one-half  the  load  corresponding 
a  slip  of  ^  in.,  the  safe  resistance  of  a  f  by  41  in.  lagscrew  may  be  taken 

900  lbs.,  while  that  of  a  }  by  5  in.  lagscrew  may  be  taken  at  1,050  lbs. 
nilarly  for  a  working  slip  of  A  in.  the  respective  resistances  are  1,875  lbs. 
d  1,500  lbs.  For  Joints  in  which  a  metal  plate  is  fastened  to  timbers  by 
ans  of  lagscrews  it  is  believed  that  the  values  of  900  lbs.  for  a  i  by  6  in. 
pBcrew  and  770  lbs.  for  a  f  by  4i  in.  lagscrew  are  reasonable  working  values 
d  that  1,800  lbs.  and  975  lbs.,  respectively,  should  be  the  maximum  allowable 
;Micity  used.  For  all-timber  lagscrewed  Joints  similar  to  those  tested  the 
lue  of  1,060  lbs.  for  a  }  in.  lag  and  900  lbs.  for  a  i  in.  lag  are  recommended 
'  design,  with  a  maximum  of  1,500  lbs.  and  1,875  lbs.,  respectively.  All 
irking  values  advocated  are  for  timber  in  a  dry  condition  and  for  use  in 
erior  building  construction." 

Etoles  for  conducting  performance  tests  of  power  plant  apparatus  (Amer, 
0.  Mech.  En0in.f  Rpt.  Potoer  TcBi  Cam.,  CodeM  of  1915,  pp.  215,  fig9.  27).— This 
rludes,  among  other  things,  sections  on  the  testing  of  pumping  machinery,  gas 
d  oil  engines,  and  water  wheels. 

Directory  and  specifications  of  gasoline  and  oil  farm  tractors  (Farm  Ma- 
\nery.  No.  129S  (1916),  pp.  52,  5S,  55,  ^^).-^hls  list  includes  189  tractors  of 
i  different  makes* 
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A  standard  drawbar  ratbiir  tor  tractora,  R.  Oufxr  {Farm  MotMmerjf^  y%. 
1291  (1916),  fp.  lS-^15,  flg9.  t;  Power  Farming,  25  (1916),  No.  S^  p^  9,  Sest. 
fig.  i). — In  an  address  before  tbe  National  Qaa  Elngine  Assodatlon,  the  author 
advocates  tbe  rating  of  tractors  on  the  basis  of  the  actnal  pounds  of  poll 
developed  at  the  drawbar  instead  of  on  the  horsepower  basis  and  repom 
experimental  data  to  substantiate  his  argument  Motor  timiue  and  brake 
horsepower  curves,  r^roduced  from  the  data  obtained  from  an  actual  proiqr 
brake  test  on  a  3i  by  24  tractor  motor  of  the  4-cylinder,  beavy-duty  type, 
are  given  showing  that  the  torque  and  likewise  the  pounds  of  drawbar  pun 
remain  practically  constant  throughout  a  wide  range  of  motor  q»eeds»  wliile 
the  brake  horsepower  varies  directly  as  the  speed  up  to  a  certain  poinL 

"A  prony  brake  test  should  t>e  made  on  the  motor  to  obtain  data  for  deter^ 
mining  the  torque  and  brake  horsepower  at  various  speeds.  Tlie  torque  curve 
of  any  motor  .  .  .  will  Indicate  the  normal  or  critical  speed  of  the  motor  nr 
the  8pee<l  at  which  the  motor  produces  the  greatest  torque.  Hie  brake  horse- 
power rating  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  torque  produced  at  this  ^leed. 
The  basis  for  the  drawbar  rating  should  be  the  pounds  pull  exerted  in  aa 
actual  pulling  test  The  drawbar  test  sliould  be  made  with  the  motor  mnnlng 
at  its  critical  speed  and  with  the  tractor  traveling  at  its  best  working  ^leed 
as  fixed  by  the  gear  ratio.** 

Controlled  tests  of  mechanical  cultivating  apparatus,  KiNGSucAiriv  vr  au 
(Comp^  Rend.  Acad.  Agr,  France^  2  {1916),  No.  22,  pp.  609-^15).— This  is  a  re- 
view and  summary  of  the  results  of  several  different  triala 

Tobacoo-curlng  bams,  B.  G.  Moss  (N.  C.  Agr.  Ext,  Serv.  Ore  18  iJ916),  pp. 
9,  fig9.  5). — ^Thls  circular,  prepared  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  tbe 
North  Oarolina  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  an  experiment  in  tobacco  curing  begun  in  1911,  the  object  being  to 
determine  where  more  uniform  curing,  considering  weather  conditions  and 
varying  amounts  of  water  in  the  tobacco  at  the  time  of  curing,  can  be  made 
and  "  whether  the  fuel  consumption  could  not  be  materially  reduced  tqr  usii« 
tight  bams  fitted  with  proper  ventilators  so  placed  in  the  bam  aa  to  keep  a 
current  of  air  circulating  through  the  tobacco  when  needed. 

**  For  this  experiment  two  18-ft  log  bams  were  used.  On  one  of  these  tlx 
old  roof  was  replaced  by  a  tight  cover  of  galvanized  V-crimp  iron.  Between 
the  sheeting  1-in.  strips  were  nailed  to  prevent  air  escaping  around  the  eaves 
of  the  roof.  The  brrn  was  daubed  inside  and  out  so  as  to  make  It  as  nearly 
air-tight  as  was  practical.  Seven  4-in.  pieces  of  terra  cotta  pipe  2  ft  long 
were  placed  in  the  underpinning  of  the  bam,  tbe  bell  of  the  x>lpe  being  fluab 
with  the  outside  of  the  bam  and  extending  inside  the  bam  and  delivering  tbe 
air  either  under  or  against  the  sheet-iron  pipes  used  as  flues.  By  this  means 
the  air  is  slightly  heated  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  tobaceo^  and  oon- 
sequently  more  quickly  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  green  tobacca  A  type 
of  inverted  trough  ventilator  .  .  .  was  placed  on  top  of  the  bam.  .  .  .  Tbe 
second  bam  .  .  .  was  covered  with  boards,  was  well  daubed  outside,  and  fitted 
with  the  same  size  furnaces  and  flues  as  the  tight  bam.  Bach  of  these  bams 
would  hold  about  400  sticks  of  cut  tobacco." 

It  was  found  that  a  saving  of  21  cords  of  wood  was  effected  in  the  tight  ban 
during  four  curings,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  considerable  advantas&  Plans 
and  a  bill  of  material  for  a  bam  of  this  type  are  included. 

Lightning  rods;  their  functions  and  good  qualities,  T.  CaoiT  {Form  MO' 
chinery,  No.  1293  {1916),  pp.  65-97,  flg9.  8). —This  article  deals  with  the  devel- 
opment and  effectiveness  of  lightning  rods  and  with  their  installatlOA  and  pn- 
tection. 
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The  elements  of  an  ideal  rural  dTllisation,  H.  J.  Watbbs  (JPrtH?.  Sao,  Prom, 
Agr.  8ci,t  SB  {1915),  pp.  7-i5). — ^In  UHb  address,  delivered  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  at  Berkeley,  GaL,  in 
August,  19IS,  the  author  summarLeeB  what  he  considers  the  elements  of  an 
Ideal  rural  dvilization  as  follows: 

"  Opportunities  for  the  rural  people  equal  to  those  of  the  town  people  and 
the  power  and  inclination  of  the  rural  people  to  live  up  to  their  opportunities. 
or  to  phrase  it  more  tersely,  income  and  idealism,  are  the  two  elements  out  of 
which  a  stable  and  satisfactory  rural  civilization  will  be  built  A  society 
having  for  Its  object  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agriculture  can  not  afford 
to  exalt  one  of  these  elements  above  the  other.*' 

Borne  effects  of  war  conditions  on  ain^culture,  A.  Smcthaic  {Jour.  Boy. 
Lanoa9hire  Agr.  Sac,  1916,  pp.  tS-48). — Among  the  effects  to  which  attention 
is  called  in  this  article  is  the  scarcity  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  commercial 
feedlDg  stuffs 

Women  and  the  land.  Viscountess  Wolsblet  {London:  Cfiatto  d  Windu; 
1916,  pp.  Xl-i-tSO,  pl8.  12), — ^This  book  discusses  the  relationship  of  women  to 
the  problems  of  Bugilsh  agriculture,  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  present 
war  conditions,  but  also  in  relation  to  future  development  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  the  peasant  class  of  the  future,  cooperation,  women's  institutes, 
better  housing  conditions,  better  farm  wages,  village  industries,  the  education 
of  farm  women  and  girls,  and  the  women  gardeners  of  the  future. 

Our  country  church  problems,  B.  C  Branson  {Univ.  N,  C,  Ext.  Bur,  Ciro. 
1  {1916),  pp.  10), — The  author  discusses  the  influence  of  rural  migration,  fttrm 
tenancy,  and  absentee  preachers  upon  the  rural  church  problem,  and  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  country  church  with  home-resident  ministers  receiving 
living  salaries. 

Factors  aflectlzLg  interest  rates  and  other  charges  on  short-time  farm  loans, 
O.  W.  Thompson  {U.  S.  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  409  {1916),  pp.  if,  pto.  f  ).~Among  the 
factors  discussed  are  the  natural  conditions  affecting  agriculture,  distance  from 
financial  centers,  character  of  the  borrowers,  methods  and  character  of  farming, 
and  characteristics  of  the  loan  and  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  loan  agency. 

Influence  of  age  on  the  value  of  dairy  cows  and  farm  work  horses,  J.  G. 
McDowell  {U.  S,  Dept,  Affr.  Bui  419  {1916),  pp.  It,  fljfs.  5).— These  estimates 
are  based  on  information  obtained  from  men  who  have  had  wide  experience  with 
the  dass  of  live  stock  on  which  they  have  furnished  information.  In  order  to 
eliminate  everything  except  age,  the  animals  were  assumed  to  be  in  perfect 
health  and  to  have  a  fixed  value  at  a  certain  age.  The  estimates  for  each  breed 
of  dairy  cattle  were  based  on  four  classes  of  3-year-olds,  namely,  the  $80-grade 
cow,  the  $100-grade  cow,  the  $200  pure-bred  cow,  and  the  $300  pure-bred  cow. 
The  farm  work  horse  was  assumed  to  have  a  maximum  value  of  $250  when  in 
his  prime. 

It  was  found  that  for  all  breeds  and  for  all  classes  of  breeds,  the  prices  of  cows 
in  health  is  greatest  between  five  and  seven  years  with  the  maximum  usually  at 
six  yeara.  Cows  are  valued  about  the  same  at  four  as  at  eight  years.  The 
author's  explanation  is  that  although  the  younger  animals  have  before  them  a 
long  period  of  usefulness  the  older  ones  have  already  demonstrated  their  work. 
In  all  the  estimates  the  14-year-old  values  for  pure-bred  cows  were  much  greater 
than  for  grades. 

The  farm  work  horse  seems  to  reach  his  maximum  value  at  some  point  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  of  age.   As  compared  with  the  values  given  for  pure- 
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bred  dairy  cattle  of  about  the  same  maximtiiii  value,  the  birth  value  of  tilie  1 

l»  considerably  lesa,  the  age  of  maturity  a  little  later,  and  tlie  old-«ee  vatoe 

somewhat  higher. 

The  normal  day's  work  of  farm  implements,  workmen,  and  crews  in  west- 
em  Kew  York,  H.  H.  Mowbt  (U.  8,  DepL  Affr.  Bid.  iff  {1916),  pp.  i«).— T1» 
information  made  available  in  this  bulletin  was  obtained  by  a  drcnlar  of  Imiiiliy 
from  farmers  in  Wayne,  Ontario,  Monroe,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Orteans,  and 
Niagara  counties,  and  relates  to  such  farm  operations  as  plowing,  harrowing, 
and  rolling  and  operations  in  connection  with  the  planting  and  harvesting  of 
grain  crops,  the  handling  of  manure,  haying,  and  the  care  and  harvesting  ef 
cabbage  and  fruit  crops. 

Systems  of  renting  truck  farms  in  southwestern  Kew  Jersey,  H.  A.  Tcbhb 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Affr.  Bui.  411  (1916),  pp.  20).— The  farms  from  which  reeorda  were 
secured  were  in  Gloucester,  Salem,  and  Cumberland  counties.  Hie  farms  were 
subdivided  into  early  and  late  truck  farms  and  also  classified  according  to  Urn 
methods  of  renting.  Among  the  more  general  conclusions  brought  out  by  this 
study  was  that  the  average  labor  income  of  186  farms  let  for  a  half  share  of  the 
crops  was  $223  for  the  tenant  and  6.8  per  cent  on  the  landlonTs  investment 
The  average  for  35  farms  let  for  cash  was  |206  for  the  tenant  and  3^7  per.eent 
on  the  landlord's  investment.  The  bulletin  discusses  in  detail  the  inocmes  and 
system  of  farming  as  carried  on  by  the  farmers  under  the  various  dasslfkaitionf 
noted  above. 

The  logged-off  lands  of  western  Washington,  H.  F.  Giles  {Olympia,  WoaA: 
Bvr.  Statu,  and  Ifamigr.,  1915,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  64,  pi.  1,  fifft.  16) . — ^Tlils  report  eon- 
tains  information  regarding  the  available  logged-ofl  lands  and  methods  of 
clearing  and  of  farming  such  lands. 

The  country  elevator  in  the  Canadian  West,  W.  G.  Glabx  {Queen*^  Qnart, 
24  (1916),  No.  i,  pp.  46-68), — ^The  author  describes  tlie  development  of  the  ele- 
vator systems,  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  present  status. 

Transportation  of  asrricultural  products  in  Argrentina  (Valor  de  la  Pto- 
duoci6n  Nackmal  8u  Traruparte  Ferroviario — Capacidad  de  DepdHtos  Cframeroi 
en  EstacUmeB  y  PvertoB.  Buenos  Aires:  Min.  Agr.  Nac.,  1916,  2.  ed^  pp.  69).— 
in  this  volume  is  given  information  regarding  the  transportation  of  the  dilferent 
cereals,  forest  products,  and  live  stock  and  live  stock  products  over  the  various 
railway  systems  of  Argentina. 

Marketing  perishable  farm  products,  A  B.  Adams  (Columbia  Univ.  Studiet 
Polit.  Sci.,  72  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  180).— The  author  has  attempted  to  point  out 
the  fundamental  forces  which  underlie  the  marketing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
dairy  and  r.oultry  products,  and  to  suggest  methods  of  controlling  these  forcec: 
so  that  the  cost  of  marketing  may  be  reduced. 

He  claims  that  the  social  burdens  Incident  to  the  marketing  of  perishables 
are  due  to  two  main  causes — to  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  goods  them- 
selves and  to  the  imperfections  in  the  methods  and  processes  by  whl<A  they 
ere  marketed.  Because  of  the  natural  perishability  of  the  goods  many  of  them 
become  unfit  for  consumption  before  they  can  be  offered  to  consumers.  The 
natural  seasonal  production  of  the  goods  creates  temporary  surpluses  in  the 
available  physical  supply  which  adds  greatly  to  the  decay  of  the  goods  by 
lengthening  the  average  time  between  their  harvest  and  consumi>tlon.  The 
burden  of  marketing  them  is  further  increased  because  they  are  goods  which 
nmst  be  produced  by  a  small  business  unit  (the  farm)  and  consumed  by  a 
smaller  one  (the  family). 

He  further  states  that  *Mf  we  are  to  reduce  the  social  costs  of  marketing 
perishables  through  a  reform  in  the  system  of  marketing,  it  must  be  d<Hie  hf 
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finding  cheaper  and  more  efBcient  ways  of  perfcvmlng  the  complicated  proc- 
eflsee,  not  by  reducing  the  number  of  thoee  processes." 

Cooperation  for  fruit  growers,  A.  F.  Mason  {Proe.  State  Eort,  Attoc.  Penn., 
S7  {1916) f  pp.  SZ^O,  pl9.  4), — ^Among  the  methods  suggested  for  improving  the 
methods  for  the  marketing  of  froit  are  standardization  of  the  product  through 
methods  of  packing  and  growing,  cooperative  purchase  of  supplies,  cooperative 
advertising,  centralization  of  selling  and  distribution,  utillzaton  of  by-products, 
and  the  employment  of  efficent  managers. 

Bural  cooperation,  EI  Lahittb  {La  Cooperaoion  Rural.  BuenoM  Aires:  Min. 
Agr,^  1916,  f.  ed.,  pp.  92). — ^This  book  contains  a  brief  description  of  cooperative 
organizations  as  found  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States. 

Beport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ninth  congress  of  the  International  Co- 
operative Alliance,  1913  {Rpt.  Proo.  Cong.  Intemat.  Coop.  AUiance,  9  {191$), 
pp.  ZLVIII'\'16S,  pis.  ii).— Among  the  topics  discussed  at  this  congress,  held 
at  Glasgow.  August  25-28,  1918,  were  The  Direct  Exchange  of  Goods  between 
I>l8tributive  Societies,  Agricultural,  and  other  Productive  Societies,  also  be- 
tween the  Wholesale  Societies  in  the  Different  Countries,  by  H.  Kaufmann; 
The  Closer  Relationship  and  Mutual  Help  of  Cooperative  Societies  and  the 
Gomprehensive  Character  of  the  Intentional  Cooperative  Alliance,  by  A.  Wil- 
liams; The  Development  of  the  Cooperative  Press  in  the  Interests  of  Coopera- 
tive Education,  by  O.  Schftr ;  and  The  Plurality  of  Distributive  Societies  Hav- 
ing their  Seat  in  the  Same  Locality,  by  L.  Buffoli  and  C.  Melllni. 

Business  practiee  and  aooonnts  for  cooperative  stores,  J.  A.  Bkxkll  and 
W.  H.  Kebb  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bvl.  $81  {1916),  pp.  56,  pi.  i).~The  authors  have 
outlined  a  simple  and  adequate  system  of  records  for  cooperative  retail  stores 
and  pointed  out  fundamental  business  methods  that  must  be  observed  to  insure 
success.  They  have  discussed  this  subject  under  the  headings  of  corporate 
records,  statements  and  reports,  operating  records,  auditing,  and  office  equip- 
ment The  bulletk)  outlines  in  detail  the  necessary  records  and  statements 
essential  to  the  proper  conducting  of  the  store  under  a  cooperative  scheme  and 
^ves  a  large  number  of  model  forms. 

A  system  of  accounts  for  live-stock  shipping  associations,  J.  R.  HuMPHasr 
and  W.  H.  Kerb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  40$  {1916),  pp.  14).— There  have  been 
described  in  this  bulletin  types  of  shipping  agencies  and  methods  of  financing 
shipping  associations,  together  with  methods  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  such 
associations.  The  authors  have  outlined  a  system  in  which  the  only  books  of 
record  required  are  a  cash  Journal,  consisting  of  a  multi-column  cash  book  and 
Journal  combined,  with  a  provision  for  a  detailed  account  of  sales  of  supplies, 
and  an  ordinary  form  of  loose-leaf  ledger.  They  have  also  described  other 
forms  that  may  be  used,  such  as  the  shipping  record  envelopes,  members'  re- 
ceipts, members*  account  sales,  manifests,  sales  tickets,  and  cash  receipts. 
Sample  forms  are  also  included  in  the  bulletin. 

Price  Current  Grain  Reporter  Yearbook,  1916,  B.  G.  Osman  {Price  Current 
Gra4n  Rptr.  Yearbook  1916,  pp.  88). — ^This  continues  data  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  8d3),  giving  statistics  for  later  years. 

Betums  of  produce  of  crops  in  England  and  Wales  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries 
lLondon'\,  Agr.  Statis.,  50  {1915),  2fo.  t,  pp.  81-101).— This  continues  data  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  894),  adding  statistics  for  later  years. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Argentina,  1914-15  {Estad.  Agr.  [Argentina^, 
1914-15,  pp.  186). — ^This  report  continues  information  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
85,  p.  91),  adding  data  for  later  years. 
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[Aerricaltorml  statistics  of  Sweden]  (8tati9.  Inbok  Sveriife,  1916^  pp.  &$- 
76).—ThiB  continues  data  previously  noted  (B.  &  R^  33,  ik  395),  addtns  sta- 
tistics for  later  years. 

Affrieoltoxal  statistics  of  Boumania  {Mki,  Agr^  Statu.  Agr,  Siom4mei,  J$U. 
pp.  35).— This  report  contains  statistical  data  showing  for  1915  the  acreage, 
aTa^age  yield,  and  total  production  of  the  principal  agricoltural  crops  by  Prov- 
inces, with  comparative  data  tot  1909-1914  for  Boumania  as  a  v^iole. 

[Agriculture  in  Egypt]  (Ann.  8tati$.  Bgypie,  $  il9W,  PP-  S19-Sri;  7  iI91S), 
pp.  107-181). -^hlB  continues  data  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R^  32»  p.  £94), 
giving  statistics  for  later  years. 

AGBICULTirBAL  EDVCATIOH. 

The  Cook  County  system  of  rural  education,  B.  J.  Tosiir  (/U.  A|rr.,  tO  {19 W, 
No,  8,  pp.  705,  706). — ^The  Goolc  Ck>nnty  (IlL)  course  in  school-home  projects  is 
briefly  described.  The  course  comprises  fi^d  and  garden,  poultry,  cow  testing. 
music,  sewing  and  cooking,  and  business  projects. 

To  provide  a  close  supervision  of  the  work  the  county  is  divided  into  five 
divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  country  life  director  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise 
and  direct  all  school-home  projects,  recreation,  and  school  work  in  his  division. 
He  must  see  that  aU  pupils  over  10  years  of  age  take  at  least  one  school-home 
project  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school  worlc.  Each  director  had  charge  of 
about  25  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  900  pupils  in  1915.  Additlooal 
supervision  was  found  necessary  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  county  pro- 
vided $2,800,  which  allowed  each  country  life  director  $500  for  additional 
supervision  of  school-home  projects  in  his  division.  Fifteen  "  wandering " 
supervisors  were  selected  for  their  efficiency  in  this  work  by  the  directors  from 
among  their  own  teachers,  so  that  each  pupil's  project  was  visited  about  once 
a  week. 

The  author,  who  is  county  superintendent,  finds  this  supervision  of  great 
value  in  that  it  takes  the  teacher  directly  into  the  homes,  makes  the  school  a 
force  in  the  community  by  Unidng  the  puptrs  work  with  the  family  life  and 
the  rural  business  of  the  farm,  and  directs  the  pupils'  energy  in  a  proper  way 
during  the  summer  vacation  months.  By  this  method  the  school  period  Is 
extended,  the  rural  school  is  placed  on  a  basis  of  efficiency,  and  the  parents 
become  interested  and  willing  to  cooperata 

The  net  profits  from  the  school-home  project  belong  to  the  pupil  and  must  be 
banked,  loaned,  or  wisely  expended.  Bach  pupil  is  obliged  to  ke^  an  itemised 
account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures.  All  pupils  who  successfully  carry 
through  a  school-home  project  are  publicly  grafted  an  achievement  emblem, 
consisting  of  a  four-pointed  star,  and  year  after  year  silver  stars  are  welded 
in  the  emblem  as  a  recognition  for  completion  of  further  projects.  A  maga- 
zine, Achievement,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  pupils  carrying  on  school-home 
projects,  is  published  annually. 

[Agricultural  education  in  New  Brunswick  in  1915],  R.  P.  Steevxs,  R. 
Nbwton,  and  Hazel  E.  Wintkb  {Bpt,  Agr.  New  Brunsurick,  1915,  pp.  6-Z4, 
91-^6,  pU.  6). — Included  in  this  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  New 
Brunswick  for  1915  are  the  reports  of  the  director  of  elementary  agricultural 
education,  the  director  of  agricultural  schools,  and  the  supervisor  of  women's 
institutes. 

Instruction  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  was  given  to  2,711  pupils  (an 
increase  of  1,355  over  the  previous  year)  through  48  school  gardens,  an  in- 
crease of  16  gardens  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  home  plats  con- 
ducted by  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  Increased  fi^m  59  to  37& 
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The  auooeH  of  the  first  rural  science  school  in  the  Province  for  the  training 
of  teachers  In  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  in  1914^  at  Woodstock, 
led  to  the  organization  of  two  such  schools— at  Woodstock  and  Sussex — during 
the  past  summer.  The  enrollment  at  these  schools  was  66  and  115,  respectively. 
The  first  school  fair  was  held  during  the  year.  The  work  of  the  agricultural 
schools  at  WoodstodL  and  Sussex  was  limited  to  short  courses  of  from  a  few 
days  to  0  weeks  in  length,  but  it  is  planned  to  develop  longer  courses  as  the 
work  progresses.  There  are  now  80  women's  institutes  with  a  total  membership 
of  2,400.  Their  activities  included  patriotic  work,  agricultural  lectures,  ex- 
hibits, and  short  courses. 

The  General  Direction  of  Agricultural  Instruction  {Min,  Agr.  ArgmUina, 
Mem.  Ocng.  Hae^  191S,  pp.  67-89). — ^Brief  reports  are  given  on  the  work  in 
1018  of  tbe  agricultural  education  service  in  Argentina,  including  4  technical 
or  special  agricultural  schools,  11  district  practical  agricultural  schools  of 
which  S  are  In  process  of  organization,  agricultural  extension  work  by  20  dis- 
trict agronomes,  and  7  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  agricultural 
schools. 

[Agricoltore  and  forestry  instraction  in  Austria]  {Land  ii.  Foratto.  Unter- 
rioMs.  Ztg^  t9  (191S),  No.  S^,  pp.  iy'{-99-%t^,  figs.  7).— -This  number  contains 

(1)  special  articles  as  follows:  The  Reform  of  the  Final  Examination  at  the 
Intermediate  Agricultural  Schools,  by  K.  Kolb;  Forty- Year  Development  of  the 
Intermediate  Agricultural  School  at  Prerau,  Moravia,  by  J.  Adamec;  The  Four- 
Year  Oourse  at  the  Frandsco-Josephinum,  by  B.  Vital ;  The  Present  Status  of 
Instruction  In  Fishery  at  the  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Schools  in  Austria, 
Together  with  Suggestions  for  Its  Future  Organization,  by  O.  Haempel;  and 
The  Agrlcnltnral  Schools  and  the  Oare  of  (War)   Invalids,  by  A.  ^astner; 

(2)  a  review  of  progress  in  1014-15  of  the  agricultural  and  forestry  Institutions 
of  Austria;  <8)  a  review  of  agricultural  literature;  and  (4)  notes. 

Tentative  oourse  of  study  for  United  States  Indian  Schools  ((7.  8.  Dept. 
Int.,  Off.  Indian  Aff.  [P«b.],  1915,  pp.  F/+^-£95).— This  course,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been  planned 
with  the  vocational  aim  very  clearly  and  positively  dominant,  with  special 
emphasis  on  agriculture  and  homo  making.  It  consists  of  three  divisions, 
namely,  primary  (first  3  grades),  prevocational  (grades  4-6,  inclusive),  and 
a  vocational  4-yenr  course  above  the  sixth  grade.  Outlines  of  the  oourse  for 
each  year  are  followed  by  a  description  of  the  subjects. 

Gardening  Is  given  in  the  first  2  grades  and  the  study  of  plants  in  the 
third,  nie  prevocational  work  includes  instruction  in  gardening,  dairying, 
stock  raising,  plant  production,  roads,  care  of  implements,  and  beautifying 
home  grounds,  farm  carpentry  and  blacksmithlng,  farm  engineering,  farm 
masonry,  painting  and  shoeing,  and  harness  repairing.  There  are  given  to 
class  Instmotion  li  hours  per  week  and  22}  hours  to  practical  application.  In 
the  vocational  course  class  instruction  is  given  in  agricultural  botany,  soils 
and  soil  fertility,  farm  and  household  physics,  agricultural  chemistry,  field 
crops,  plant  diseases,  insects  and  insecticides,  and  rural  economics,  20  weeks 
eadi ;  and  farm  practice  in  farm  implements,  horticulture,  types  and  breeds  of 
tarm  animals,  and  feeds  and  feeding,  each  40  weeks,  with  1}  hours  a  week 
of  instruction  and  22}  hours  a  week  of  application. 

For  the  girls  Instruction  is  given  in  the  first  8  grades  in  sewing,  laoe  making, 
housekeeping,  cooking,  planning  and  serving  meals,  care  of  cows  and  milk, 
butter  making,  kitchen  gardening,  and  poultry  raising.  In  grades  8  io  G 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  home  training,  including  the 
care  of  the  house,  water  supply,  personal  hygiene,  housekeepers'  responsl- 
bilittai,  inoCherhood,  child  welfare,  cooking,  poultry  raising,  sewing,  laundering. 
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and  nursing.  The  4-year  vocational  course  endeavors  to  train  IndUm  sirls  te 
become  model  honsewlves,  and  Includes  4  years  of  theoretical  and  practical 
Instruction  In  cooking,  sewing,  and  nursing. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  B.  S.  Sxll  (BmL  8UUe  Nitrmai  School 
lAihens,  Ga.],  9  {19J6),  Vo.  S,  pp.  S9).— This  bulletin  conUins  42  lessons  for 
recitation  and  84  exercises,  each  requiring  a  class  period,  adapted  to  tiie  ronl 
and  village  schools  of  Georgia,  and  arranged  on  a  seasonal  sequence  plan.  Tbe 
work  can  be  given  in  2  lessons  a  week  for  9  months  <Nr  3  lessons  a  week  for  8 
months,  and  includes  a  study  of  general  principles  underlying  plant  prodoe- 
tion,  field  crops,  fertilizers  and  soils,  animal  hunbandry,  poultry  raising;  farm 
implements,  and  fftrm  communities. 

SuggeetlTe  outlines  for  agriculture  work  in  rural  and  Tillage  aehools: 
Potatoes,  L.  G.  Athxkion  {Jformal  Teacher  [Madioon,  8,  Dak.h  4  {191Sh  No.  4, 
pp.  IS,  fig8.  5). — Outlines  are  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers  In  rural  and 
village  schools  in  giving  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  potato  growing. 

Practical  lessons  in  tropical  agriculture,  Books  II,  m,  B.  L.  CSuns 
{Yonken,  N.  T.,  and  Montia,  P.  /.:  World  Book  Co^  1916,  pp.  X+258,  pi.  1,  gpt, 
166;  VIJ-^Ul,  pi.  1,  figB.  iJSO).~Book  II  discusses  the  importance  ef  agrtcnl- 
ture,  the  farm  as  a  place  of  business  and  as  a  home,  farm  imptements  and  tliclr 
use,  and  preventing  losses  on  the  farm;  continues  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture  begun  in  Book  I  (E.  S.  IL,  88,  p.  887)  ;  and  conslden  tlie  appiiea- 
tion  of  these  principles  in  the  growing  of  field  crops  important  in  the  PhiUpptnes, 
including  rice,  coconuts,  abaca,  sugar,  corn,  tobacco,  other  fiber  plants,  and  other 
farm  crops.  Studies  of  the  silk  industry  and  of  poultry  raising  are  indnded. 
Each  chapter  includes  practical  exercises. 

In  Book  ni,  the  author  discusses  some  of  the  more  important  fbdder  crops 
and  pasturage,  legumes,  some  minor  form  crops,  crop  rotation,  fruits  on  the 
farm,  forests,  the  farmer's  fHends  and  enemies,  weeds,  fttrm  antmi^iiy  indodlng 
the  horse,  cattle,  carabaos,  swine,  goats,  and  sheep,  and  their  ^WffffiiHiit  tBim 
management,  business  methods  for  the  ftumer,  business  and  legal  papers,  agri- 
cultural fairs  and  food  campaigns,  aids  for  the  farmer,  and  flidd  eircaialous 
and  home  projects.  Lists  of  shade  trees  and  decorative  plants  and  agricultural 
literature,  Instructions  to  homesteaders  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  directloas 
for  organizing  a  better  farming  club  are  appended.  Suggestions  to  the  teacher 
are  included. 

Nature  study  preceding  agriculture,  A.  W.  Noian  {School  Newo  end  Praet 
Ed.,  29  (1916),  No.  10,  pp.  jf5^^).— Suggestions  are  offered  tor  nature  study 
work  in  grades  1  to  6,  inclusive. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  nature  study  should  be  pre-vocational  te  agriculture 
before  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  schooL  It  should  be  diifereotiated  from 
technical  science  both  in  subject  matter  and  method,  and  should  atan  to  give 
a  general  acquaintance  with  and  an  interest  in  the  common  things  and  proceascs 
of  nature,  a  training  in  accurate  observation  as  a  means  of  gainii^  knowledge 
direct  from  nature,  and  useful  knowledge  concerning  natural  objects  and  pro> 
cesses  as  they  directly  affect  human  life  interests.  The  materials  to  be  studied 
must  be  those  most  common  and  most  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  every- 
day life,  and  finally  nature  study  must  be  for  the  child  and  not  fbr  the  adult. 

The  plant  notebook,  Anna  B.  Comstock  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Oomatook  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1915,  pp.  126,  figs.  57).— This  notebook  contains  a  study  o*  the  different 
parts  of  a  plant,  followed  by  questions  and  blanks  for  the  descriptton  ef  plants 
studied  by  the  pupils. 

Lessons  on  tomatoes  for  rural  schools,  E.  A.  Mhjjsb  (U.  8.  Dopi.  Aor.  BmL 
S92  (1916),  pp.  18,  figB.  5).— The  aiit?uir  outilnes  10  lessons  hi  a  stady  of  the 
history,  importance,  and  varieties  of  tomatoes,  and  the  many  phases  involved 
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In  growing,  harvesting,  and  marketing  ttie  crop.  Each  leeson  includes  class- 
room work,  practical  exercises,  references  to  literature,  and  suggestions  for 
correlations  with  other  school  work.  Directions  are  given  for  organizing 
tomato  clubs  and  preparing  community  exhibits. 

The  Btructnre  of  the  common  woods  of  Kew  York  and  the  wood  eollectiony 
distributed  by  the  College  of  Vorestry,  R.  P.  Pbichabo  {Syracuse  Univ. 
(Pttb«.],  16  (1916),  No.  S,  pp.  SI,  figs.  4). — ^This  bulletin,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  high  school  pupils  especially,  contains  a  description  of  the  structure 
of  the  common  woods  of  the  State  of  New  York,  followed  by  a  key  to  the 
flq[)ecies,  together  with  information  concerning  the  characteristic  purpose  and 
iises  of  the  woods  contained  in  a  collection  of  31  different  woods  in  the  form  of 
hand  specimens  which  in  size  are  the  same  as  the  ordinary  card  index  card. 
This  collection  has  been  pr^ared  and  is  distributed  by  the  New  York  State 
Oollege  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  for  use  by  teachers  and  pupils 
Interested  in  biology,  nature  study,  and  forestry. 

The  boy  seout's  forest  book,  R  Black  {OUawa,  Canada:  The  Canadian 
Forestry  Association  [1916],  pp.  SI,  flgs.  t6). — ^This  book  is  one  of  a  series  which 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  will  present  to  the  boy  scouts  of  Canada  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  economic  importance  of  forest  conservation  and  methods 
of  preventing  and  fighting  forest  fires. 

The  teaching  of  entomology  in  public  schools,  L.  A.  Dbwolvb  (Proo.  Bnt. 
Boc.  Nova  Bootia,  No.  1  (1915),  pp.  98,  99). — ^The  author  gives  reasons  for  the 
teaching  of  oitomology  as  a  nature  study  topic  in  the  public  schools,  and  8u»;- 
gefttions  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Development  in  animal  husbandry  instruction,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Affr.  Student, 
BB  (1916),  No.  9,  pp.  eit-BlS,  figs.  7).— The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  how 
live  stock  ideas  were  introduced  into  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Ontario,  and  Wisconsin.  He  believes  that  the  first  attempt  in 
America  to  teach  animal  husbandry  subjects  in  a  systematic  manner,  accom- 
panied by  laboratory  practice,  was  made  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
and  that  the  first  distinctive  animal  husbandry  courses  in  the  United  States 
were  given  in  1890  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  the  late  Prof.  John  A. 
Craig. 

Home  economics  instruction  (Cong.  Intemat.  Bnseig.  Manager,  $  (191S), 
Compt.  Rend.,  pp.  tS8;  Baps.  Sects.  1,  pp.  115;  t,  pp.  Ill,  figs,  t;  S,  pp.  IS; 
4^  pp.  S19). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  session  and  of 
the  meetings  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Second  International  Congress  of  Home 
liiConomics  Instruction,  held  fit  Ghent,  June  15-19,  1913.  It  includes  the  papers 
presented  at  the  section  meetings  dealing  with  the  following  subjects :  (1)  HoDie 
Economics  Instruction  in  the  Family  and  the  Elementary  School,  (2)  Home 
Kconomics  Instruction  for  Adults  or  In  Connection  With  Secondary  Instruction, 
(8)  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Home  Economics,  and  (4)  The  Progress  of 
Home  Economics  Instruction  in  the  Different  Countries  and  the  Importance  of 
this  Instruction  from  the  Individudal,  Family,  National,  and  Social  Standpoints. 

High  school  food  work,  what  besides  manipulation P  Emma  Conley  (Proc. 
Cent.  Assoc.  ScL  and  Math.  Teachers,  U  (19H),  pp.  167-171). — In  this  discus- 
sion the  author  holds  that  the  art  of  simple  cookery  could  and  should  be  attained 
fn  the  grades,  or  if  not  given  in  the  grades,  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  fresh- 
man high-school  year ;  in  addition  to  this,  food  work  should  be  taken  up  firom  the 
standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  actual  conditions  which  prevail  in  85  per  cent 
of  the  homes  of  the  country,  and  the  cost,  digestibility,  and  nutritive  value  of  the 
fbod  prepared  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  lesson  to  supplement  the 
practical  work  and  thus  give  it  educational  value  for  high  school  pupils. 
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Household  mftiuffeme&t  in  tho  high  school,  Beknicb  Allxh  {Froa.  CemL 
A990C.  8oi.  amd  Math.  Teacher$,  I4  il9H),  pp.  i5i-i54).— /The  author  gives  her 
experience  in  teeching  household  management  for  the  first  time  to  high  sdiool 
girls.  The  work  was  centered  around  th&  preiMratlon  of  food  and  cteanlngi 
keeping  in  mhid  their  scientific,  economic,  and  civic  aspects,  and  considering  Oe 
relative  values  of  eadi  of  the  diffo'ent  houseiiold  activities.  The  dass  met  tm 
single  periods  of  46  minutes  every  day  for  one  semester. 

Teaching  of  food  through  preparation  of  meals,  Aom  Wilson  (Proa  Ceal 
Asioc,  SoL  and  Math.  Teachers,  H  {1914)]  pp.  154.  i55).— This  paper  briefly 
describes  the  work  of  two  practical  housekeeping  centers  in  the  tenement 
district  of  Chicago. 

High  school  dietetics,  Ada  HfTJ.Tn  {Proc  Cent.  Auoa.  ScL  and  Math, 
Teachere,  14  {1914),  pp.  158-160). — Suggestions  are  offered  on  vrben  and  how 
to  teach  dietetics  in  the  high  school. 

Zirst  lessons  in  cooking,  Coba  B.  Muxjeb  {Fart  Dodge,  Iowa:  SupervUor 
Dam.  8ci.  amd  Dom.  Art  Fort  Dodge  Pub.  Schools  11916],  pp.  58,  figs.  t). — This 
text  for  elementary  schools  is  arranged  in  86  lessons,  and  comprises  a  study  of 
the  different  foods  dasslfled  on  the  basis  of  composition  and  origin,  their  eco- 
nomic and  food  values,  and  directions  for  cooking  and  planning  and  sen  lag 
meals.  Supplementary  lessons,  instructions  on  hygiene,  and  suggestions  for 
rural  scliool  work  are  appended. 

Braftin^  in  dressmaking  classes,  Aonbs  K.  Hanna  {Froc.  Cent.  Ammoc  8eL 
and  Math.  Teachers,  14  {1914),  pp.  161''166)  .--The  authw  discusses  the  value 
of  pattern  drafting  in  general  school  work  and  in  vocational  training  in  the 
needle  trades,  the  selection  of  the  drafting  system  to  be  used  in  dass  work, 
and  the  method  of  presentation.  It  Is  found  that  drafting  as  an  end  in  itself 
is  "  of  value  only  to  the  highly  specialized  pattern  maker.  Its  value  lies  in  iti 
ability  to  offer  a  comprehensive  and  effective  study  of  certain  principles  of  line 
which  are  fundamental  in  garment  construction,  its  essential  value  being  the 
economy  of  effort  which  this  study  should  secure  in  comparison  with  the  mori 
empirical  method  of  experimentation.'* 

Teaching  house  decoration  in  the  high  school,  Isabel  Gl&bk  {Proc  Cent, 
Assoc,  ed.  and  Math.  Teachers,  14  {1914),  PP-  156-158).— A  brief  account  It 
given  of  how  a  course  in  house  decoration  was  presented  in  one  period  a  week 
to  the  sophomore  girls  in  the  domestic  art  class  at  the  high  school  in  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Woodworking  problems,  S.  T.  Newton  {Manitoba  Agr.  Cot.  B%L  20  {1916), 
pp.  69,  figs.  AB).— These  problems  for  m^nbers  of  boys'  and  girls'  dub  contests 
have  been  prepared  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  carpenter's  tools 
and  how  to  read  working  drawings.  Projects  have  been  chosen  that  are  useful 
around  the  tnrm  home,  including  a  poultry  fattening  crate,  milking  stool,  fkrm 
gate,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  Beport  of  Florida  Station,  1915  {Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1915,  pp. 
CXXXI+XI,  figs.  i4).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1915,  a  list  of  the  publications  of  tlw 
year,  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  depart- 
mental reports,  the  experimental  features  of  whldi  are  for  the  most  part 
abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  Issue.    Analyses  of  Japanese  cane  are  also  IndudedL 

Beport  of  the  Guam  Airricultural  Experiment  Station,  1915  {Qnam  fits. 
Bpt.  1915,  pp.  48,  pl«.  7,  figs.  4).— This  contains  reports  of  the  agronomist  in 
charge  and  the  animal  husbandman  and  veterinarian,  and  apicultural  notes. 
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The  experimental  work  recorded  is  for  tlie  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  Ib 
tills  Issue. 

"Work  and  progrress  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1915  (MUiouri  Sta.  BmL  HI  (1916),  pp.  58,  figs.  i0).--Tbis  con- 
tains the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  pnbllca- 
tloDS  of  the  station,  and  the  work  of  the  college-extension  serrlcei,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  station  as  to  its  Federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80,  1915.  The  experimental  work  reported  and  not  previously 
noted  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Fourteenth  Awtiw^i  B«port  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Bxperiment 
Association,  1916  {Atm.  Rpt.  WU.  Affr.  Bwpt.  A9$oe.,  U  (1916),  pp.  X+m* 
pU.  11), — ^This  report  contains  addresses  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, including  a  report  on  the  association's  cooperative  experimental  work,  and 
other  data. 

Xonthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Bxperiment  Station  (Mo.  Bui.  OMo  filto.,  1 
(1916),  No.  8,  pp.  tt&'tS6,  flff$.  6).— This  contains  several  articles  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue ;  Wheat  Bxperiments,  by  0.  Q.  Williams,  an  abridgement 
of  Bulletin  298  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  584);  and  the  following  specM  articles: 
County  CkMperation  to  Control  Hessian  Fly,  by  H.  A.  Gossard  and  G.  R. 
Eastwood;  Cockroaches  and  Their  Control,  by  V.  R.  Haber;  Potato  Exhibits, 
by  S.  N.  Green;  Handling  the  Weed  Situation,  by  A.  D.  Selby;  Claaertflcation 
of  Soils  in  a  Soil  Survey,  by  W.  C  Boardman;  and  Low-Grade,  Beady-mixed 
Fertilizers,  by  C.  B.  Thome. 

A  note  book  of  agricultural  facts  and  figures,  compiled  by  B^  O.  Wood  st  ai. 
(Madras:  Apr.  Cok  Ooknbatore,  1916,  t.  ed.,  pp.  168,  pL  1,  fig$.  29>.-^Thls  hand- 
book has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  use  in  South  India,  and 
contains  much  information  regarding  weights  and  measures,  buildings  and 
roads,  machinery,  soils,  manures,  crops,  foods  and  feeding,  live  stock,  agricul- 
tural labor.  Insect  pests,  horticulture,  forestry,  statistical  data,  etc»  ef  the 


Masonry  bases  for  the  installation  of  microscopes  and  their  aooesaories, 
including  the  camera  ludda  and  the  microscopic  camera,  N.  A.  Cdm  {Trans. 
Amer.  Micros.  Soo.,  65  (1916),  No.  1.  pp.  7-2$,  pis.  4,  fig.  1). 
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NOTES. 


ZUlnoii  VslTenit7  and  SUtiom.— The  resignatloiiB  are  noted  of  Olarenoe  C 
Logan,  aaalatant  In  soil  extension;  Ward  H.  Sadis,  associate  in  chemistij; 
Clyde  R.  New^l,  instructor  in  farm  mecbanics;  and  F.  C  Bichey,  aasistaiit 
in  soil  physics.  B.  A.  Wliite  has  returned  from  a  two  years'  leave  of  abacnee 
at  Cornell  University  and  resumed  his  duties  as  assistant  iirofeBsar  In  farm 
mechanics. 

Purdue  ITuiTerslty  and  Station. — ^The  new  biology  building  is  under  con- 
struction  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  March,  1917. 

J.  D.  Luckett,  assistant  chemist  in  the  station,  has  acc^ted  an  appointment 
on  the  staff  of  Experiment  Station  Record  in  the  section  of  field  crops  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — A  new  dairy  bam,  designed  as  a  model  as  to 
arrangement  and  construction,  is  being  erected  on  the  college  dairy  farm. 

A  total  of  8,181  requests  for  blueprint  plans  for  self-feeders  woe  received 
at  the  station  firom  October,  1915,  to  June,  1916. 

New  projects  begun  by  the  station  include  studies  of  the  specific  nutrttloiial 
effects  of  rations  upon  swine  and  sheep,  the  feeding  of  rape  silage  to  swine,  the 
water  requirements  of  dairy  cows  when  on  succulent  feeds,  and  the  digesti- 
bility of  Sudan  grass. 

Arthur  S.  Thurston  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  floriculture 
and  truck  crops.  L.  S.  Gillette,  assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the 
college,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  in  dairy  husbandry  in  the  stati^m. 

XinneBota  Station. — ^A  two-story  institute  hall  has  been  completed  at  the 
Duluth  substation.  The  first  floor  contains  an  auditorium  and  office  spaeei 
and  the  second,  dormitory  accommodations,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room. 
The  new  equipment  will  make  possible  the  holding  of  community  gatheringa 
at  the  substation,  as  well  as  afford  a  meeting  place  for  various  farm  organtsa- 
tions  of  northeastern  Minnesota. 

Missouri  Station. — ^The  department  of  animal  husbandry  has  been  authol^ 
ized  to  spend  a  balance  of  $2,000,  r^naining  from  its  biennial  appropriation, 
in  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  live  stock. 

Charles  G.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  horticulture  and  John 
B.  Smith  assistant  in  fttrm  crops. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — ^Dr.  Charles  H.  Otis  has  resigned  as 
instructor  and  assistant  botanist  to  accept  a  position  in  the  biological  labo- 
ratory of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Hew  Jersey  Stations. — D.  Mauley  Jobbins,  for  a  number  of  years  florist  and 
in  charge  of  the  greenhouses,  died  November  11. 

Ohio  State  ITniversity. — ^The  new  home  economics  building  is  approaching 
completion.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  costing  about  $150,000,  and 
containing,  among  other  features,  a  textile  laboratory,  a  large  room  fbr  woiic 
in  instructional  management,  an  experimental  flat  for  courses  in  house  deco- 
ration and  household  management,  quarters  for  the  extension  department, 
and  an  auditorium  seating  about  500  people. 

West  yirglnia  ITniversity. — ^Dr.  C.  H.  Winkler  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  rural  education,  vice  M.  J.  Abbey,  resigned* 
900 
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ultB,  tozlc  effect  on  rloe.. 817 

ralphAte,   effect   on   growth   of 

sufAT  beets 217 

■nlphnte,  purification  of  water 

by 888 

American    Boad   BoUderB'    Aasoda- 

tlon ^ 84 

Amida»  nlnlijrdrln  reaction  with  „„  615 
Amino  add! — 

free,   ntUlKtUm 1116 

Isolated,     feeding    cKperlments 

with 882 

mfift^ff*""*  for  maintenance  and 

growth 268 

monosubstltated,  determination.  316 

nlnhydrln  reaction  with 614. 616 

r6Ie  In  nutrition 266, 868 

Ammonia^ 

accomnlatlon  bj  soil  fnngl 518 

action  on  anperphoaphate 519 

elimination  In  nrlne  during  reet.  863 

synthetic,  manufacture  and  use.  426 
Ammonlflcatlon — 

as  a  criterion  for  measuring  soil 

fertUlty,  N.Dak 25 

as    affected   by   humua-formlng 

materials 216 

In  soUs,  NJ)ak 729 

Ammonium — 

bicarbonate,  fertUlilng  Talue.  325,  518 

carbonate,  fertlllalng  value 126, 

218,  519 

chlortd,  absorption  by  plants —  485 

chlorid,  fertlllilng  value 126, 

218,  825, 427,  518 
compounds,  stereochemistry  and 

biological  action 485 

nitrate,  fertUlslng  value.  218, 427,  518 

phosphate,  fertUlslng  value 619 

salts,  absorption  and  solution  in' 

eoUs 512 

salts,  absorption  by  plants —  433, 485 

salts,  effect  on  phosphorites 816 

salts,  ninhydrtn  reaction  with —  614 
sodium    sulphate,    fertilising 

value 218,825 

sulphate,  action  as  affected  by 

distribution  In  soils 518 

sulphate,   avallaUUty  of  nitro- 
gen In,  N.J 123 

sulphate,    effect   on   action    of 

phosphates 326 

sulphate,  fertilizing  value 30, 

126,  218, 828,  325,  427,  518,  519 

sulphate,  fertilising  value,  La..  336 

sulphate,  manufacture  and  use.  328 

AmmophOa  spp.,  bionomics 468 

Ammha  cuomnerte  n.sp.,  description.  454 
AnuBhoianio     sphenoidet,     anatomy 

and  life  history 81 

Amylase  in  resting  potato  tubers 634 

Anaffru9    armatus    nigrioepa    n.var., 

description 262 


Analytical  methods — 
editing — 


standard,  review. 


3U 
4U 


Anaphylactic  aboek,  coagnlatlon  re- 
action In i8i 

Anaphylaxis,  behavior  of  Mood  plate- 
lets In 574 

Aaaploemo  wtmrgkutU,  cnlttvatloa  In 
vitro grs 

Anaplasmata   In   anemic   vertebrate 
blood 78! 

Anaplasmosls,  Immunisation f?S 

AfiorHa  MnoatoUo.     {See  Peach  twig- 
moth.) 

Anaetatue    aewmogMas    n.Bii^     de- 
scription       SC 

Ancylfo   amguUfaeottma,  a  tad  lea, 

Ohio 081 

Anemia — 

pernicious.  In  horsea. 80,6(8 

pemicloos,  metabolism  in 371 


Anemometers,  kite,  calibrating,  UJ3. 
D.A 

A%eri9tue    ocuJanpemmte    n.si»^    de- 
scription   -. -__ 


619 


TO 


8» 


484 


Anesthesia — 

and    narcoaia   of 

birds,  handbook 

production  by  Injection  of 

neslum  sulphate 

Aneathetlca,  effect  on  dormant  woody 

plantB,  Mo 221 

(See   otoo    Bther    mnd    Cbloro- 
form.) 
Angiosperms,      disorganisatloa      o  t 

poUen-eac  tapetum  cella 481 

Anllin  dyes,  add,  anflooagnlant  ac- 
tion on  protein 880 

Animal — 

breeding,  age   aa   a   factor   In, 

Mo 80B 

diseases,    handbook 371 

diseases    In    Argentina 678 

diseases  in  Dutch  Bast  Indiea.      370 

diseases  in  India 48S 

diseases  In   India,   treatment 784 

diseases  in  Ireland 279 

diseases   In   Paris   and   Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine 270 

diseases    In    Union    of    South 

Africa 078 

diseases,  relation  to  food  sup- 
ply.   U.&D.A 178 

(See  also  epeoifie  dteeoMS.) 
husbandry  extension  comae  for 

boys'  and  girls*  dubs 896 

husbandry  Instruction  in  United 

States,   history 897 

husbandry,  school  lessons  on 893 

nutrition,  investigations,  Minn.      670 
nutrition,  mineral  dements  In.      867 

parasites  In  Guam 460 

production,    text-book 167 

tissues,  indicators  from 004 

Animals — 

anesthesia  and  narcoaia  of..— —     879 
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Pace. 
Animal! — Continued. 

blood   relationsliip,   atadlea 872 

fumigation    tor  external    para- 

aiteo 666 

laboratorj,    identification 880 

mineral  metaboliam  of 100 

wild,  of  North  America,  pocket 

guide 864 

(860   aUo    Uv9    stock.    Cattte, 
Slieep,  etc,) 
Anaeia  n.sp.»  nematodes  affecting..      668 

Anomallnl  of  Germany ..      661 

Anopheles — 

anatomical  studies ..      669 

transmission  of  malaria  by..  860,  861 


barianen9i8,   notes .... 769 

crueian9,  malaria  parasites  In.  759 

app.,    flight   of 258 

Anophellns  in  British  Columbia 755 

Anophellni,   Indian,  nomenclature —  759 

Anthidium  spp.,  bionomics .  468 

Anthocyanin — 

pigments,  formation 888,528 

products,   origin   and   transfor- 
mation   180 

Anthomyld»»  camlyorons  larm  oL..  868 
Anihonamut — 

grmidit,     {See  Cotton-boU  wee- 

Tll.) 

eifftMius,    (See  Strawberry  wee- 
tU.) 
Ai^hotkripe  fhHOeneie,  notes,  Fla..      852 
Anthracenie    oil    for    waterproofing 

cement . 498 

Anthrax — 

diagnosis 


74 
74 


immunisation 

spores,  destruction  in  hides  and 

skins 882 

spores,  resistance  to  heat 487 

treatment 879, 784 

Antlbodle»>- 

and  antigens,  coexistence  in  the 

body 781 

of  the  lymph,  origin .^  73 

tubercular,  studies 784 

Antiear9ia  ffemmatilia,  studies,  Fla.  852 

Antiferments,  bacterial,  nature  of —  882 
Antigens  from  serum-grown  bacteria, 

nonspecific  reaction 679 

Antlphenol  serum,  tests 279 

Antiseptics,  effect  on  soils .  615 

Antlsheep  amboceptor,  production 674 

Ants- 
acrobat,  notes 254 

Argentine,  distribution  and  con- 
trol,   U.8.D.A 761 

fungus  growing,  remedies 761 

harrester,  remedies.  Arts ..  551 

house,  remedies,  U.8.DJL 555 

of  Great  Britain,  guide 262 

renoral  of  onion  seeds  by .  865  ' 

white.    (See  Termites.) 


Apantelee  mUitoHB,  effect  on  army 

worm  UrT«,  U.SDjIl 553 

ApaUHctu  spp.,  life  histories 658 

Apatite,  action  of  fertiliser  salts  on.  826 

Aphwreta  earcophaga  n.8p.,  descrip- 

tlon 262 

Aphid  ecology,  problems  In 658 

Aphidenoifrtue  aapidioU — 

hrittanioue  n.var.,  description —  365 

n.8p.,  description 263 

Aphldld8»— 

Intermediates  in 256 

of  California 56 

Aphidoletee     meridUm<Uia,     studies, 

U.8.D^ 855 

Aphlds— 

in  British  Columbia 755 

newly   hatched,   remedies,   N.Y. 

State 757 

Aphiochata  ferruginea,   relation   to 

Asiatic  cholera 258 

ApWa— 

moMf-nuMoto.      (See  Com  root 

aphis.) 
pomi^maU.    (See  Apple  aphis.) 

peendobraaaictp,  studies,  Ind 756 

rumioie,  notes,  Conn.State 54 

sorbi,  alternate  or  summer  host 

plants 462 

eorbi,  notes 853 

Aphis,  woolly — 

notes,  Conn.State 54 

notes,  Oreg 552 

Aphthous     fever.       (See    Foot-and- 
mouth  disease.) 

Aphyoue  n.8pp.,  descriptions 857 

Apiary  Inspection — 

in  Connecticut,  Conn«State 53 

in  Indiana 461 

in  Massachusetts 662 

Apiculture.     (See  Beekeeping.) 

Apie  meUifera.     (See  Bees.) 

Apple— 

aphlds,  life  histories  and  habits-  462 

aphlds,  remedies 456, 838 

aphlds,  remedies,  N.Y.State 757 

aphis,  brown,  notes,  Oreg 253 

aphis,   green,  notes 657 

aphis,  woolly,  notes,  Oreg 263 

bitter  pit,  investigations 466, 457 

borers,  control  In  West  Virginia.  657 

brown  rot,  studies 248 

canker,  studies 653 

canker,  treatment.  Mo 848 

cider  as  a  source  of  alcohol.. —  113 

collar  blight,  studies.  Pa 548 

crown  gall,  studies,  Ga 85 

disease  in  New  25ealand 456 

diseases  in  Pennsylvania 851 

diseases,  treatment.  Me — . 752 

eye  rot,  notes 151 

fire  blight,  description 848 

fire    blight,    dissemination    by 

bees 662 

frog-eye  leaf  spot,  studies,  Va..  151 
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Apple — Conttnued.  Pafe. 

fruit  bads,  fomuitloii.  Mo 887 

tmt  l>adi»  formation,  Ohio 499 

fnilt-pit  disease,  notes 458 

fruit  spot  or  stippen,  notes 848 

fruit    spots    and    rots,    studies. 

One 242 

heart  rot,  studies 663 

leaf  blister  mite,  notes,  U.SJ>JL.  263 

leaf  diseases,  description.  Me—  752 

leaf  miner,  notes,  Oreg 253 

maggot  in  Nora  Scotia 853 

maggot,  remedies.  Me 660 

mildew,  notes 650 

mushroom     root     rot,     studies, 

Oreg 242 

orchards,  cost  of  sprajing 838 

orchards,  cover  crops  for.  Pa —  640 
orchards,    culture    experiments, 

JPa 644 

orchards,  dusting 447 

orchards,  intercrops  for,  Pa 540 

orchards,  management 148, 456 

orchards,  profits  from 842,447 

orchards,  tillage  v»  sod  mulch 

for.  Pa 644 

Phytophthora  rot,  notes 848 

pollen,   germination 781 

pomace,  feeding  Tslue,  ICass 873 

red    bug,    false,    notes.    Conn. 

State 54 

red  bugs,  remedies 456 

rust,  control  in  West  Ylrglnia —  657 

rust,  investigations 848 

rust,  Inyestigations,  W.Vi 49 

rust,  notes 151 

scab  fungus,  development  of  pe- 

rithecla  in 351 

scab,  overwintering.  Me 753 

8cab»  treatment 348,447 

scab,  treatment,   Idaho 249 

scab,  treatment.  Me 549 

scab,  treatment,  Oreg 248,548 

silver  leaf  disease,  notes 650 

sooty  blotch,  notes 550 

spot  diseases,  studies 456 

stocks,  influence  on  vintage 645 

tentlform  leaf  miner,  unspotted, 

studies,  U.S.D.A 359 

tree  borer,  flat-headed,  notes 656 

tree-crlclcet  canker,  N.Y.State 547 

tree  wounds,  painting 446 

trees,    dynamiting   experiments. 

Pa 539 

trees,  root  systems,  Oreg 541 

trees,    starch    storage   and   mi- 
gration in 645 

trees,    winter   injury   to    roots. 

Wis 542 

winter     injury      or     die-back, 

studies,  Oreg «  242 

worms  in  Nova  Scotia.. 853 

Apples — 

alternate  cropping 37 

dasslflcation 644 

cold  storage «..„^ -——«..  447 


Apples — Continued.  Page. 

color  in.  Pa 6i5 

culture  experiments 97,342,447 

culture  experiments.  Pa 540 

culture  in  New  York SH 

drying 418 

evaporation.  Wash 418 

fertiUser  experiments 238. 342, 447 

fertiliser  experiments.  Me 38 

fertlllBer  experiments.  Mo 837 

fertiliser  experiments,  Oreg^ 235, 5M 

fertiliser  experiments.  Pa 5M 

growth  and  color  developmeiit 

in,  Oreg 8J8 

handling  and  storing 342 

hardiness  in 236 

improvement 342 

incipient  drying  of  leaves  and 

fruit 2S8 

insects  affecting SS3 

Interrelation  of  root  and  adoii 142 

new,  description,  N.  Y.  State S7 

nursery,  root  systems  of 142 

packing 838 

planting  with  dynamite 238 

planting  with  dynamite.  Me 752 

pollination  in  relation  to  weather 

conditions 237 

pruning  experiments 142 

score  cards  for 238 

self-sterility  in.  Mo 837 

sensitiTlty  to  poison 456,457 

spraying  experiments 342 

spraying  experiments.  111 ^ 

top-working,  cost 342 

transplanting  experimoits 37 

transplanting  experiments.  Me.  38 

tree  characters 238 

variation  in,  Oreg 838 

varieties  for  British  Columbia 237 

varieties,  identification 238 

varieties  In  Ohio,  Ohio 40 

water  core  in,  Ohio 40 

winter  washes  for 38 

Apricot — 

disease  In  Rhone  Valley 249 

diseases  in  Prance 49,50 

fruit  spots,  descriptions 65-f 

Apricots,  crown  gall  resistance  in 645 

Apterotrix  Umgiclava  n.sp.,  descrip- 
tion    3«8 

ArcMp^ — 

arovrotpUa,  remedies,  Oreg 551 

ro%aoea/Mt,  notes ®3 

ro9ana,  notes,  Conn.State 54 

Arginase,  action  on  creatin 313 

Arginin — 

determination 415 

in  chemosem  soils 212 

ArgurestMa  <II«inlfiatella»  notes. 258 

Arisona — 

Station,    notes 95 

Station,  report SM 

University,  notes 95.596 

Arkansas    University    and    Station, 

notes 95 
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Paco. 

Jk^rwUnaria  meUsa,  notes 361,  752 

Army  worm — 

fall,  studies 66 

life  history,  U.8.D.A 864 

notes,  U.S.D^ 465 

ontbreak  In  1914,  N.Y.Comell..       653 

outbreaks  In  Canada 356 

parasitised,  food  of,  U.S.D.A —       553 
Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  relation 

to  oat  mildew,  Mo 661 

JLrrhenophaifU9  n.spp.,  descriptions —       866 

Arrowroot,  starch  content,  Okla 108 

Anenlc — 

compounds,    tuberculoddal    ac- 
tion         181 

determination 207 

effect  on  nitrogen-fixing  organ- 
isms of  soils,  U.S.DA 616 

Arsenical   dip  tester 678 

Aseariasls  in  horses  and  swine 489 

Ascaria  inflexa,  treatment,  Cal 385 

Ash     constituents,     rOIe     in     Hying 

plants - — 131 

Asbee — 

analyses 127 

incinerator,  analyses,  N.J  128 

Asilid»,  new  species  from  southern 

California 855 

Asparagus — 

culture,  N.J 141 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 341 

culture  In  California 835 

seed,      impermeable,      Tiability, 

U.S.D.A 740 

Aspergillosis  in  ostrich  chicks 678 

Aspergillus,  growth  in  arsenic  solu- 
tions        281 

AapergiUvs  niger  on  citrus 748 

Asphalts,    specifications  and    defini- 
tions        888 

A»pidiotua    peni4ci09u»,      {Bee   San 

Jos^  scale.) 
Association — 

of  Agricultural  College  Bdltors.      199 
of   American   Agricultural   Col- 
leges   and    Bxperiment    Sta- 
tions   297,  701 

of   Official   Agricultural    Chem- 

isU 419 

Att'ela  n.spp.,  notes 269 

Aateroleoanlum    tambuem    in    Oali- 

f6mia 358 

Aiheaapeuia    oryzm    n^p.,     descrip- 
tion         866 

Atmosphere- 
circulation  of,  U.S.D.A 419,808 

ionlsation  of  aqueous  yapor  in, 

n.S.D.A 618 

propagation   of  sound  in,   U.S. 

D.A 618 

stories  of,  n.8.DA 1 116 

Atmospheric — 

electricity,  n.S.DJ^ 419 

pollution  in  England 16 


Page. 
Atmospheric — Continued. 

pollution  in  Great  Britain,  U.S. 

D.8 420 

pressure.    (Bee  Barometric  pres- 
sure, 
temperature.        {Bee     Tempera- 
ture.) 
Atriplex  seed,  impermeable,  Yiabllity, 

U.S.D.A 740 

Atta  insttlorto,  remedies 761 

Atridaberg  Dairy  Bacteriological  In- 
stitution, report 379 

Automobile  registrations,  licenses,  and 

revenues,    n.S.D.A 686 

Avocados — 

culture;   Hawaii 642 

propagation,   Hawaii 539 

varieties 448 

Asotobacter — 

in  soils  of  foreign  countries 320 

media  for 226 

BQoiHu» — 

ahortivue   eqvAnue^  gas   produc- 
tion by 786 

odOftffHM  CffsintfS,  virulence 886 

omaraorylus,     dehydration      of 

glycerin  by 164 

amylovorue,  studies 861,848 

omyU»>or%9,  studies,  Pa 648 

athtlunioia  spores,   resistance  to 

heat 487 

hwrgeri,  n.sp.,  description 464 

caroiovorue,  notes,  U.8.D.A 760 

coli,  destruction  by  electricity-  176 
ool^  determination  in  water—  287 
ooW,    relation    to    coconut    bud 

rot 358,860 

enterUidie  as  a  cause  of  Infec^ 

tious  diarrhea  in  calves 488 

maniKotie,  notes 246 

petroeeUni  n.sp.,  description 464 

radicicoUi,  studies,   Oa 729 

%acc1utraUe  n.sp.,  description 606 

•uhWUe,     proteolytic     activity. 

Mass 204 

thufim^fieiiMe   n.sp.,    notes 258 

tmeheHph/Oue,    transmission    by 

insects,    U.S.DA 646 

Bacillus,  Prelss-Nocard,  from  equine, 

bovine,  and  ovine  abscesses 574 

Bacon,  black  pigment  areas  in 376 

Bacteria — 

aerobic  spore-bearing  nonpatho- 
genic,  studies 378 

as  affected  by  spices 657 

Bulgarian     group,     morphology 

and  biochemistry*  Kans 10 

destruction     with     hydrocyanic 

add  gas 68 

growth  in  arsenic  solutions 281 

in  intestinal  tract  of  calves...  282 
in  milk,  soils,  water,  etc.     {Bee 

Milk,  Soils,  Water,  etc) 
Ufe  cycles,  U.S.D.A 728 
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382 
487 


526 
626 

828 
574 
800 
020 

464 

062 


Bacteria — Continaed.  Page, 

nitrliying,  rOle  In  deeompoeltioii 

of    manare 426|^ 

nodule,  for  legnmee 822 

rOle  In  reducing  wine  addlty-. 
■erum-grown,  use  In  producing 

Immune  eemm .. 

spore-forming,  function  In  eoUa, 

N,Y.8tate 628 

Bacterial — 

antlferments,  nature  of 

spores,  resistance  to  heat — .. 

Bacteriological  counts — 

agar  v.  gelatin  plates  in,  N.Y. 

State 

limit  of  colonies  In,  N.Y.State. 

Bacteriology — 

agricultural,    treatise 

International  catalogue 

of  bubble  fountains — 

Bacterlotozlns  In  soils 

Bacterium — 

betioolum,   studies 

malvaoearum,  notes,  B.C 

p«{lonim  In  eggs  and  Its  signifi- 
cance In  food  poisoning 204, 

481, 088 
aaeoharHm  oSfMnarMm  n^sp..  La.  317 
tumefaeietu,   notes 464 

Baeu€  auraticep9  n.sp.,  description.      806 

Bagasse,  fertUialng  yaloe^  La 887 

Baking- 
handbook  869 

powders,  studies 802, 800 

temperatures   for 288 

Baieluiha  pmietata,  life  history,  lie.      563 

Balloons,   use  In  meteorology,   U.8. 

DJl 018 

Balsa  wood,  properties 241 

Bamboo  scale,  soft.  In  Calilonila —      868 

Banana — 

borer,  life  history ..        67 

diseases  In   Jamaica 468 

fungus  disease  In  Oazaca  and 

Tabasco 468 

Panama  disease,  treatment 163 

rot  in  India 468 

Bananas  in  Philippines 047 

Barit  portulaea  n.sp.,  deacrlption —      805 

Bark-louse — 

oyster-sheU.      (See  Oyster-shell 

^  scale.) 

scurfy.     (Bee  Scurfy  scale.) 

Barley — 

bacterial  blight,  notes 846 

cost  of  production,  Minn 091 

culture,  continuous 80 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 228 

culture    In    Texas    Panhandle, 

U.8.D.A 440 

culture    in    western    Nebraska, 

Nebr 438 

decorticated  or  sterilised,  rela- 
tion to  berl-berl 107 

diseases,  notes,  N.J 246 

diseases,  treatment,  Wis 644 


Barley — Continued. 

f ertlllBer  experlmentB.  80, 828, 898w  426 

fertiliser  experlsMBts,  I7JI.D.A_  5M 

germinated,  maltase  In 414 

growth  as  affected  by  coneentm- 

tlon  of  nutrient  solntkm 486 

inoculation  experiments,  NJ)ak.  82 

liming  experlmenti 49 

middlings,  analyses,  N.Y.8tate^.  887 

rustSy  description  ...... .....  47 

seedlings,    absorption  of  nltxo- 

gen  by 4M 

shorts,  analyses.  Wis 68S 

smuts,  notes,  Kans 848 

▼arletles 80, 88, 087 

varieties.  Aria 9M 

yarletles,  Mb 838 

▼arletles,  N.Dak 228,228 

varieties  for  Montana  dry  laada, 

U.SJ>.A 795 

yield  as  affected  by  sulphur,  Wis.  628 

Bams  for  prairie  farms 088 

Barnyard  manure — 

effect  on  soil  bacteria,  UJSJ).A.  814 

effect  on  soil  nitrogen 218 

f^rtiUsIng  value 80,828,618^028 

fertillalng  value,  NJ 125 

ffertUlslng  value,  Nebr 486 

fertilising  value,  Ohio 686, 680, 815 

substitutes   for 828 

time  and  depth  <tf  ap|^leatioB_  426 

V.  fertiliaers,  Ohio 816 

Barometric  pressnre   In    Italy, 

U.8J)Jl 018 

Basic  slag.    (Bee  Phosphatic  slag.) 

Baaeue  earpoeapem  n^sp.,  description-  288 

Bat- 
guano,   analyses 127,828 

new,  firom  Porto  Rico 408 

Bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  meta- 
bolic influences  of 787 

Batrachedra  rUe^i,  studies,  U.S.DJk-  258 
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culture,    continuous,    eifect    on 

soils,  U.8.DJL 813 

culture  experiments . 135 

culture  experiments,  Guam .  829 

cmlture  experiments.  La ~  337 

culture  emwrimentB,  8.C 388 

cmlture   experiments,    n.8.D.A .  827 

culture  in  Argentina,  n.8.D.A.  136 

culture  in  Montana,  Mont 838,735 

culture  in  Nebraska,  Nebr —  438,  827 
culture  in  Southeastern  States, 

U.SDJi 639 

culture  in  western  Washington, 

Wash 839 

diseases,  notes,  N.J 245 

car-to-row  tests,  SC 388 

factors    affecting    development. 

Mo 827 

fertiliBer  experiments 728 

fertiliser  experiments,  Ind 724 

fertiliser  experiments,  La 336 

fertHlser  experiments,  Ohio 220 

fertiliser  experiments,  8.C 338 

fertiliser  experiments,  Tex 631 

fertilizing  in  the  hill,  Ohio 499 

flour,   nutrltiye  yalue 868 

for  silage,  analyses,  Conn.State-  582 

for  silage,  yarieties.  Pa 229 

germ  meal,  analyses.  Wis 662 

germinating  constituents  of 202 

germination  in  presence  of  qui- 

nonolds 129 

germs,  acidity 770 

grinding,  power  required  for 586 

bail  injury  to 734 

bead  smut,  notes 45 

history  and  culture,  Mont 888 

Inbreeding  experiments 441 

inheritance  of  endosperm  colors  227 

liming   experiments 816 

meal,  analyses,   N.T.State 867 

meal,   cracked,  analyses,   Conn. 

State 562 

oil  meal,  analyses,  N.Y.State..  867 

oil  meal,  analyses.  Wis 662 

oil,  physical  constants 312 

production  and  rainfall,  correla- 

.  tion 14 

root  aphis,  control  In  Illinois..  356 

88108*— 17— 6 


Com — Continued.  Page, 
root    systems    and    leaf    areas, 

U.8.D.A 487 

rootworm,  northern,  life  history 

and  habits 356 

seed  maggot,  notes,  Micb.I 863 

seed,  selection  and  care,  Iowa 136 

seed,  selection  and  care,  Pa 229 

seed,  selection  and  curing,  Mont-  735 

seeding  experiments,  U.S.D.A-.  828 
shoots,  etiolated,  absorption  of 

nitrogen    by 485 

silage.     (See  811age.) 

smut,  notes,  Kans 848 

starch  content,  Okla 108 

stover  as  a  feeding  stuff,  U.S. 

D.A 669 

stover,   effect   on   bacterial   ac- 
tivity of  soils 216 

sugar  content  as  affected  by  de- 

tasseling 227 

temporary  roots  In 135 

V.  sorghum  for  forage,  Ohio 529 

yarieties.    Arts 526 

yarieties,  Ga 830 

yarieties.  La 387 

varieties,  Mont 338 

yarieties.  Pa 229 

yarieties,    S.C 388 

yarieties,    U.8.D.A 828 

yarieties,    Wash 839 

water  requirement,  Nebr 823 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 529 

weather  factor  for,  I7.S.D.A 114 

white  flint,  development.  La 836 

wireworm,  notes,  U.8.D.A 467 

worm,  pink,  studies,  U.S.D.A —  256 
yield    in    relation    to    weather, 

U.S.D.A 618 

Cornell  University,  notes 97,399,798 

OorHciuM — 

Uiaoino-fuscum,  notes 61 

oohroleuoum,  notes,  111 749 

salmontcolor,  notes 251 

vagum,  notes,  NJ)ak 48 

OortkieUus  spp.,  culture  in  Japan..  347 

Cortfneap&ra  melonto — 

notes 246 

treatment 547 

Corvneum — 

heijerinohii,  description 654 

mori  n.sp.,  description 348 

CofnopoHtea  sordida,  life  history  and 

natural  enemies 57 

C09m08  MpMnattM^  variation  in 635 

Cost  of  living  in  Washington  8tate-  765 

Ootdlpa  granieoUi9t  notes,  Wash 364 

Cotton — 

angular  leaf  spot.  Investigations, 

S.C 652 

anthracnose,  notes,  Okla 465 

boll  weevil,  control  in  Georgia.  461 

boll  weevil,  effect  on  farming..  893 

boll  weevil,  notes 467 

boll  weevil,  relation  to  tempera- 
ture and  humidity,  U.S.D^..  02 
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Cotton — Contlntied.  Pace. 

boU  weeTll,  remodlM,  U.8J>^..  564 
boll    weerll,    «tiidl«8,    AU.C0I- 

Icce 1«1 

boU  weeTll,  studies,  U.8J>Jk 160 

bollwom,  pink.  In  Bgypt.. ..  64 

boUworm,  pink,  life  historj  and 

bablts 864 

bollwom,  pink,  remedies 267 

Carayonica,  yields,  HawaU 628 

culture . 693 

culture  experiments,  Guam 829 

culture  experiments,  U.8.D.A —  827 

culture  In  Egypt 137 

disease  in  Uganda . 46 

fertiliser  axperlsMnti 186,828 

fertiliser  experlmentB,  La 887 

fertiliser  experiments,  S.C 188 

fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  add 

gas,  testi,  VJLD^ 264 

Futures  Act 807 

Futures  Act,  U.8J>jl 898 

insects  affecting 468,667 

irrigation  experiments 286 

leaf  miner,  notes 667 

long-staple,   U.8.D.ii 690 

root  rot,  effect  of  rotation  and 

tillage  on,  n.8.D^ 828 

rotation  experiments . 186 

seeding  experiments,  U.8.D.^ 828 

seedlings,  insects  affecting,  U.8. 

DJL 166 

selection  experiments.. 184 

selling  in  the  seed,  U.8.DA 793 

spinning  tests,  U.8.D.A,,. 187 

staining,  notes 44 

thinning  experiments . 186 

thinning  experiments.  La ..  887 

topping  experiments 186 

treatise 280. 639 

▼arietles 134, 135 

▼arieties,  Ga 830 

varieties,   8.C ... -  136 

▼arietles  resistant   to  anthrac* 

nose.    La 848 

▼arietles  resistant  to  wilt,  Ala. 

College 839 

wilt,  studies 846 

wireworm.  notes.  U.8.DJU...-  467 
Cottonseed — 

cake,    cold    pressed,   for   diary 

cows.    Miss 872 

changes  in  during  storage.  Ark.  412 

fumigation  experiments 257. 678 

meal,    acidity 770 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.8tatc 662 

meal,  analyses,  N.H 373 

meal,  analyses,  N.Y.State 867 

meal,  analyses.  R.I . 374 

meal,  analyses.  Wis.. 662 

meal,  determination  in  feeding 

stuffs  . 604 

meal,  fertilising  ▼alue,  Tex 631 

meal  for  dairy  cows.  Miss 871,872 

meal  for  human  food 469 

meal,  toxicity... .. .  682 


Cottonseed — Continued. 

meal,  toxicity,  Ga 

oil,  effect  on  composition  of  1 
fat,Ga. 


PMe. 
383 

776 


Cottony  cushkm  scale,  ressediea,  ] 
Covls  otfwite  fruits  and  seeds,  naal- 


Country  hoones — 

conYenienees  for 

sewage  disposal  for. 


79« 

6»1 

water  supply  tor 687,787 

Cover  cfups 

for  orchards 446^447 

for  ordiards,  Oreg 539 

Cow  manure,  effect  on  bacterial  ae- 
tivity  of  soils 216 


hay,  efftet  on  baetsrlal  actlTlty 

of  soils 216 

leaf  spot,  notes 749 

peas— 

and  com,  seeding  together.  Mo.  826 

as  a  green  manure.  La 337 

as  affteted  by  calcium  and  ma^- 

Besium,  UJLD^ 736 

culture  and  use,  N.Y.8tate St 

culture  experiments,  Aris 626 

effect  on  yield  of  wheat.  Mo 828 

fertllixer  experiments 428 

fertiliser  experiments,  IJADJL-  520 

fertilising  ▼alue,  K.J 126 

growth    on    partially    stsrfBasd 

soils.  Hawaii 616 

hogging  down,  Ky . 672 

▼mrleties.  La 387 


as  affected  by  cottonseed  meal. 

Miss 871,872 

as  affected  by  enyironment  and 

breeding,  Iowa 670 

as  affected  by  extra  care,  Ohio..  873 

as  affected  by  overfeeding.  Mo —  774 

dairy,  competition,  Cal 674 

feeding.  Mass 878 

feeding,  U.8J>.A 674 

feeding  experiments 174. 481 

feeding  experimenti.  Miss 871, 872 

feeding  experiments,  Nebr 673 

feeding  experiments,  Ohio 481 

feeding  experiments.  Pa 671 

feeding  experiments.  Wis 563 

fish  meal  for,  U.8.DA 769 

ndlk  flow  as  affected  by  dipping, 

Fla 873 

mineral  metabolism  of,  Ohio 481 

open  shed  v.  closed  stable  for. 

Pa Jsn 

tests,  7-day  v.  yearly 481 

▼alue  as  affected  by  age,  TJ.8. 

D.A 891 

water  supplies  tor 189 

Crabs  as  a  host  of  lung  dlstome..  884,681 
Craekes    wastes,     analyses.     Conn. 

State 663 

Cnunblds^  notss  ...»^...— ■..■■^-.„  689 
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Cranberriea — 

improvement .^. 

iDsects  affecting 

Crane     flies     of     North     America* 
biology .. 

Cream — 

care  and  handling 

cooling  on  the  farm,  Ind 

handling,  Okla 176 

law  in  New  Jersey,  N.J 878 

market,  of  Iowa,  Iowa 572 

metallic  flavor  in,  N.Y.ComeU-.      276 

neutralisation 277 

paateurlcation 99 

powder,  manufacture 678 

regulations  in  United  States 800 

■coring,  Conn.Storr8 176 

standardisation 378 

testing  halances,  tests,  Ind 878 

Creatin — 

in  blood  of  children 665 

in  human  muscle « 664 

occurrence  and  determination  in 

urine . - 207 

studies 665 

Creatinln — 

in  blood  of  children 665 

source  of  in  the  animal  body, 

U.S.Dj1. 766 

studies 665 

CrmMUtoffOBier  sp^  notes... 254,365 


642 
208 
756 

460 


661 


Ortpi9  eapUlofU,  description.. 

Cresols,  fungicidal  value,  Cal 

Cricket,  coulee,  remedies,  Wash 

OHconema  n.g.  and  n.spp.,  descrip- 
tions   • . 

Crimson  clover.     {Bee  Clover,  crim- 
son.) 
OnmarUum  Hbicola,  notes,  U.S.D.A. 
Crop — 

production,  factors  in •      624 

production,     transpiration     in, 

Nebr 823 

production  variations^  effect  on 

prices 496 

rep<Hrts,  U.&D.A.  91, 192, 393, 690, 684 
rotations.       (Bee    Rotation    of 

crops.) 
yields  as  a  guide  to  use  of  fer- 
tilisers        215 

yields   in   relation   to   cropping 

system,  U.8.D.A 29 

yields  in  Belby  smoke  sone 213 

Crops — 

effect  on  nitrification  in  soils..      821 
growing  without  potash,  Me —      325 

water  requirements 633 

Crossing  over,  mechanism  of — . —      866 
Orotaiaria  spp.,  culture  experiments, 

HawaU 528 

Crow  roosts,  winter,  U.&DA 156 

Crown  gall — 

relation  to  human  cancer —  545,650 

studies 645 

studies,   U.8J>wl 244 


Page. 

Crude  fiber.     (See  Cellulose.) 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  red  plague  of.  354 
Orvptoetemma     calendulaoeum,     de- 
scription   642 

Ortfptothripe — 

IfreviooiUs  n.8p.,  description 255 

Awideneia,  notes,  Fla 852 

Otenooephalus  felia,  notes 260 

Oteitucha  iHTunnea,  notes 465 

encumber — 

antliracnose,    investigations 652 

bacterioais,    studies 454,546 

beetles,    relation    to    cucumber 

wUt,    U.8.D.A 546 

diseases  in  Sweden 750 

diseases,   notes 246 

diseases,  studies.  Wis 544 

leaf  rust,  treatment 546 

rust,  notes,  Fla 844 

Cucumbers,   preservation 367 

Cucurbit— 

anthracnose.   Investigations 652 

bacterial  wilt,  studies,  U.8.D.A.  546 

Oulem  foHgane,  notes 258 

CuUoeUa  vigilam,  notes . 258 

Culidda.     (Bee  Mosquitoes.) 

Cultivators,  mechanical,  tests 87,890 

Culvert  pipe,  corrugated,  tests 580 

Cumarin,  dfect  on  growth  of  wheat.  424 
Currant — 

fruit  fly,  notes 466 

pollen,  germination 731 

Currants,  transplanting  experiments.  37 

Cuscuta,  host  relationships 460 

Cuierehra  fenUneUa,  egg  and   ovi- 
positor of 756 

Cutworm — 

army,  life  history,  U.8.DJ^ 854 

army,  notes,  Mont 758,  853 

variegated,  notes,  Oreg 253 

Cutworms — 

notes,  Mass 360 

notes,  U.8.D.A 465 

Cyclones,  mechanism  of,  U.S.D.A 619 

Cyclonic  precipitation,  distribution, 

U.8.DA 419 

Cycnoches,  flowers  of 431 

Cifdonia  oettohU,  description 743 

OyUndroepofiUM  poUaod  n«sp.,   de- 
scription   864 

Cyllsfis  rohMm — 

studies 355 

studies,  Ky 562 

Opmbapogim  marHiU,  economic  uses.  807 
Cynomif$  spp.,   systematic   account, 

U.&D.A 651 

Cypress,  young,  water  requirements 

and  growth 747 

Oyrtaneura  etahulatu,  notes 659 

Cystln,  effect  on  growth 269 

Optoditee  nudue  In  fowls  in  South 

Africa 678 

Oiftoepora  Mttoohari,  BOtea... —  749 
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olem,  remedlM ..  57 

•pp^  notes 269 

Daffodil  bulbs,  food  poisoning  cansed 

by 6M 

Dahlias  and  their  colture,  N.Y.8tate.  41 

Dairy- 
arithmetic,  courses  In-...—.—  195 

bam,  description.  Wash ...—  499 

bams,  constractlon.  Wis — ....  496 

bams  for  prairie  farms ..—  689 

conyentlon       in       Washington, 

D.C 98,275 

bouses,  constractlon.  III .  791 

inspection  in  Louisiana ..  663 

inspection  In  Massachusetts...  470 

inspection  in  Michigan 367 

inspection  in  Oregon .. 470 

inspection  in  Pennsylvania 470 

law  in  Connecticut ....  867,668 

law  in  Oregon 471 

products,  marketing 892 

products,    metallic    flaTor    In, 

N.Y.Comell 276 

products,  pasteurisation 878 

sanitary   conditions   In   United 

States 677 

utensils,  aluminum,  tests .  189 

utrasilB,    steam    steriliser    for, 

n.8j)A en 

Dairying— 

manual r .....  878 

school  lessons  on ......  092 

Dams  and  weirs,  treatise — —  288 

Dandelions  as  food ..  470 

Danyss  bacillus,  virulence .  62 

Darkness,  leaf  injury  or  loss  due  to.  243 

Darso,  starch  content,  Okla . 108 

Dasheens  for  pigs,  Fla . ..  870 

DoBuneura — 

n.sp.,  description . —  266 

iilmea,  notes — .  669 

Date  palms,  culture  in  Egypt-. 145 

Dates,  thinning  experiments,  Arls..  637 
Davainea  spp..  Intermediate  host.  578,688 

Deforestation  In  Savoy ..  846 

Delaware — 

College,  notes 96,397,696 

Station,  notes 96,696 

Station,  report 196 

Delphinium,  alkaloids  of,  U.8.DA..  780 
DeUocephaluB    minki,    life    history. 

Me 668 

Deiidrotettim  quereu$,  notes — — ...  266 

Deodar,  distillation  products  of .  817 

Department  of  Agriculture.  (See 
United  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

Depr€B9aria  heradUama,  notes 868 

Dermaoentor — 

niteHBt  studies. . .....  68 

vemt9tu»,  notes,  Mont .....  863 

DermanysBU$  fftOUmm — 

notes,  Conn.Storrs 188 

notes,  Guam 878 


DerwMtea    eueHU^,    rdatk»    to    flr 
withertlp 

DestantiUi  noeivm,  notes 

Dextrose — 

effect  on  ammonliyiag  power  of 
soils,    NJ>ak 

effect  on  soil  nitrogen 

Dew  point,  Investigatlotts 

Dewberries,  culture,  UJS.D.A 

Dholl,  factors  affecting  < 
DUbetes— 

acidosis  in 


blood  Upoldi  In.. 

metabolism  In 

proton    feeding 
rumination  in. 
treatment 


and    creatiB 


281 


79 
218 
318 
448 

ae 

473 
688 


m 

558 


Diabetic  foods,  analyses,  Connotate. 
DiabroUoa   lomrtoomfo,   life  hlstoty 

and  habits 858 

Diarrhea— 

Infections,  In  ealv«i 488 

white.  In  ehickB,  OoiuuStDiTS 184 

white.  In  chicks,  Onam 878 

DimrthrotkHps  oojfstf  n^.  and  njsp, 

doMription 9gt 

IHaapiB    9ch4moeaoH.     (iSros 

scale.) 
Dlatraa,  larval  duuaetera  aad 
tribntion.  U.8J0.A 


Ditfwa  Unoolola  (f),  notes- 


7S8 
667 


DioAosierIt  w^arfftmtnms,  notes,  Conn. 
State 54 

D4ettfocamim9  spp^  life  hlstoty  and 

treatment,  Cal 182 

Mis  n.Bp.,  descrlptloo ,  .„■■  ■   ,  .  .      844 

Diet— 

and  dietetic  therapeutics,  trai- 
tise 858 

effect  on  eUmlnatton  of  creatin 

and  creatlnln 085 

effect  on  protein  retention 766 

effect  on  the  teeth 767 

energy  content  of 289 

essential  factors  in 472 

fat-soluble     and     water-soluble 

accessories.  Wis 568 

in  Internment  camp  at  Bulde- 

cf  FUlpIno  famlll«l™"T?Z  471 

of  laborers  in  Spain ...  471 

<tf  school  boys 558 

of  young  children ,..,,,  664 

relation  to  Pellagra. 767 

restrlctsO,  deficiencies  oC 868,881 

restricted    vegetable,    effect   on 

nervous  wyf^iw  —  .-     .  ,  ,,  689 
vagetahle,  effect  on  growth  aad 

reproduction.  Wis .._..  668 

(Aee  olM  Food.) 
Dietary- 
studies    at    New    York    City 

Municipal  Sanatorium 471 

tables,  data  on 765 
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Pact. 
Dietetics.  teacfaiDg 898 

Dlgestton,  sallrary.  In  yltro 488 

DU^lycylglydn,      anaphyUxifl      pro- 
duced by .— .. . 280 

IHUtphia  fframifUa  in   England  and 
Walea 660 

Dimorphapterycf  ipp.,  notes 268 

DiHooamjnu  amerioaiMU,  two  genera- 
tl<xi8  trom  Indiyldoal  host 661 

Diphtheria— 

Immonlxatlon . 074 

in  fowls,  studies 288 

Diplodia— 

natalmHa  <m  dtms 748 

sp.  on  Heyea  stumps 248 

8pp.,  notes,  U.S.D.A 760 

IHplogatter  n.spp.,  life  history  and 

habits,  U.S.D^ 161 

DlplotatfU    Qtl0»tU,    notes.     Conn. 
State 64 

Dipping  fluids,  wetting  power  of 856 

Diprion — 

HmHe,  notes 780 

Hmile,  notes,  Conn.8tate 64 

spp..  In  Europe 760  , 

Dlptera,  parasitic  and  predacious  in 
New  Mexico 269 

Diseases — 

infectious,  yaedne  treatment..      486 
of  animals.    {Bee  Animal  dis- 
eases.) 
of  plants.    (Bee  Plant  diseases.) 

Disinfectants- 
culture  media  for  testing 270 

effect  on  moor  soils 724 

tesU 179 

Disinfection,  physical  chemistry  of.      879 

DIstUlers'  grains,  dried- 
analyses,  Conn.State 662 

analyses,  N.H 878 

analyses,  N.T.State 867 

analyses,    B.I 374 

DUtoma  tricolor,  notes 684 

Ditches- 
blasting,  Mont 789 

laws  In  Indiana 787 

Dodder — 

eradication,  NJ 886 

on  alfalfa  In  Ariaona 066 

Dogs — 

anesthesia  of 879 

disease  of  in  Brasil 786 

Dolomite — 

deposits  in  Johnson  Go.,  Ten- 
nessee       622 

effect  on  plant  growth,  n.8.D.A.      726 

Domestic  art  or  sdence.    (Bee  Home 
economies.) 

Drmeulaoephtaa  amoMUfen,  life  his- 
tory.   Me ', 668 

Drainage — 

ditches,  blasting;  Mont 789 

in  Egyptian  Delta 686 

in  Minnesota 286, 680 

In  Oregon,  Oreg ...      788 


Page; 

Drainage — Continued. 

in  western  Australia 480 

land  bedding  as  a  method  of...  286 
of    Silver    Lake    and    Paulina 

Marsh,  Oregon 286 

text-book 788 

tile,  cost,  Ohio 491 

use  of  day  labor  In 286 

Draintlle,  concrete,  durability,  Mich.  886 

Dreyfueia  pioeo,  notes 266 

Dried  blood — 

aYailability  of  nitrogen  In 426 

aYallablllty  of  nitrogen  in,  N.J.  128 

fertillBlng  value,  Ohio 636 

Drinks,  Infection  by  pathogenic  bac- 
teria    264 

Drosophila,  crossing  over  In.. 867 

Drug  plants — 

culture 840 

of  North  Dakota,  N.Dak 730 

Drugs,  inspection  In — 

Connecticut,  Conn.8tate 558 

France 765 

Louisiana  -— 663 

Massachusetts 470 

New  Jersey 164 

North  Dakota,  N.Dak 267,  470,  765 

South  Dakota 471 

Wisconsin 471 

Dry  farming  in  Boumanla 620 

Druoooeiee    peeudotaugw    n.sp.,    de- 
scription   866 

Docks,  feeding  experiments ..  877 

Dust- 
determination  in  air 210 

explosions  in  grain  separators, 

U.S.DJI 688 

Duty  of  water.     (Bee  Water,  duty.) 

Dyes,  acid,  anticoagulant  action  on 

protein 880 

Dynamite^ 

for  busting  ditches,  Mont 789 

for  clearing  land 887 

for  field  crops.  Me . 80 

for  heavy  soils 493 

for  orchard  soils.  Fa 639 

for  setting  apple  trees.  Me.-..  88, 752 

tn  tree  planting 236 

use  in  robber  culture . 682 

Dysentery,  chronic  bacterial.     (Bee 
Johne's  disease.) 

Earth  pressure,  treatise 786 

Earthquake — 

observations  In  a  telescope,  U.S. 
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instruction  in  Austria 806 

schools  In  Bavaria 086 

site  dasslflcatlon  In 43 

treatise 240,840^841 


county 
plans 


or  community 


determination  of  Increment 

determining     normal     growing 

stock  In 

growth  studies 

Nematus  Injury  In. 
of 


of  Crator  National  Park 

of  Florida 

of  Gulndos  hacienda  In  Chile., 
of  Mesa  Verde  Nattonal  Park., 
of  Mexico.....^. 


841 
462 

748 
841 
56 
748 
748 
847 
843 
048 
242 
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of  IffooBt  Balnler  NstlOBftl  Park.  401 
of  Toaemlte,  Beqnoia,  and  Qen- 

eral  Grant  National  Parks.  242,  648 
private,    management    In    New 

York,  N.Y.Comell 462 

selection  atrip  method  of  felling.  846 

state.  In  Pennaylyania 452 

topograplile  snrvey  methoda 841 

Formaldehyde — 

as  a  source  of  carbon  for  planta.  821 
detection   In  illnmlnated  green 

plants 821 

determination 616 

oxidation  to  formic  add 718 

Fommlin.     (Bee  Formaldehyde.) 
Fmrmieenetfriue  ihoreauiM  n.g.  and 

n.8p.,  description 761 

Formlddn  of  Sooth  AfHea 860 

J>owl— 

cholera,  notes,  Gnam 878 

cholera,  studies 80 

typhoid,  InyestigatlonB ......  283 

Fowls- 
acorns  for 172 

inbreeding  experiments.  Wis —  664 

Inheritance  in,  Mo 867 

ovarian  Infection  of 683 

ofarlotomiaed,   derelopment 171 

iSee  qUo  Poultry.) 

Foxtail,  meadow,  root  systems  of —  680 

FrmnhUnieUa  irUid,  notes 666 

Free  martin,  theories  concerning 160 

Frogs  as  affected  by  high  tempera- 
tare  861 

Frost — 

effect  on  germination  of  seeds..  682 

fall,  tr.8.D^ 808 

forecasting,Nev .  606 

in  Bast  Indies 710 

leaf  injury  or  loss  due  to 248 

point,  Inyestigations . ...  818 

protection  from . . . 16,818 

warnings,  U.8.DJk 808 

Fruit— 

haaketa  and   containers,  stand- 
ards for 608 

hud  deyelopment.  Mo 887 

bud  formation,  relation  to  water 

supply 142 

bush,  yarieties 742 

canned,  analyses,  Conn.State .  668 

canning  and  preserying . •  410 

canning  in  the  home ......  668 

dtrus.     {See  Citrus  fruits.) 

culture  in  Argentina .. 887 

culture  in  CaUfomia 142 

culture  in  England 741 

culture   In   Great   Plains   area, 

U.S.DJL 446 

culture   In    sand   hills   of   Ne- 
braska, Nebr 886 

culture  In  southern  New  Jersey.  648 

diseases  and  Insects  In  Georgia.  461 
diseases     and     pests,     control, 

Wash 748 


Fruit — Continued.  Page. 

diseases,  notes,  Mian.. 148 

fleshy,  localisation  of  add  and 

sugars  in 226 

flies,  chemical  reactions  of 862 

fly,    Mediterranean,   as  affected 

by  cold  storage,  U.8.D.A 362 

fly,  Mediterranean,  deyelopment 

in  lemons 260 

fly,  Mediterranean,  in  enyirons 

of  Paris 260 

fly,  Mediterranean,  in  Madagas- 
car   - 260 

fly,  Mediterranean,  parasites  of.  760 

hall  injury  to 734 

hardy,  breeding  in  America 743 

Improylng  old  yarieties 842 

industry  In  New  York 886 

Industry  In   Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 

and  Florida,  Hawaii 642 

industry  in   Spain 342 

insects  affecting 866,461 

Juices,  fermentation 016 

kilns,  testing 867 

low-grade,  utilisation.  Wash 717 

marketing 802,803 

marketing  in  New  York 446 

new,  description,  N.Y.State 86 

orchard,  culture  in  South  Aus- 
tralia    886 

packing  law  in  California 842 

pollen,  germination 781 

preseryation 14 

preseryation  and  inspection 867 

pruning  experiments 88 

resistant  to  insects  and  fungi —  842 

rust  and  Coryneum,  treatment 851 

small,  culture 86 

small,  culture  in  New  York 886 

stodcs,  notes 842 

stone,  resistant  stocks  for 646 

stone,  spray  mixtures  for,  Ya..  148 

sultabiUty  for  Jelly  making 418 

transportyit^on 830 

tree  disease  in  New  Zealand —  456 

tree  leaf-roller,  notes,  Oreg 268 

tree  leaf-roller,  remedies,  Oreg..  651 

tree  root  rot,  studies,  Arli 547 

tree  root  systems,  Utah 837 

trees  as  affected  by  tin  bands 

or  girdles .....  446 

trees,  blossoming  dates 644 

trees,  fall  t^.  spring  planting,  Mo-  887 
trees,   killing  by  low  tempera- 
ture    284 

trees,  pollination 748 

trees,  propagation  through  bud 

selection 446 

trees,  ripening  of  growing  parts, 

Ohio 642 

tropical  in  Philippines 648 

worms  in  Noya  Scotia 868 

Fuoue  iTMloslosss,  ensym  action  in-  26 
Fungi — 

ammonia  accumulation  by 618 

chondrioeomes  In 686 
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edible,  cnltare  and  nee 470 

endoconldU  prodttcttoa  Id 247 

llBsloii,  biology 26 

In  alimentary  canal  of  man 660 

leaf  injury  or  loes  due  to— —  248 

parasitic,  in  Colombia 248 

parasitic,  in  Wlaconsln 844 

production  of  mycelium  by  In 

■oU 820 

Fungicides — 

analysea.  Me 141 

phenolic,  studies,  Cal 208 

preparation  and  use,  Wash.. —  748 

tests 149 

Funtuwtia  eUuHoa,  culture  In   Bel- 
gian Kongo 644 

Furfurol,  production  In  curing  hay.  812 

Fusarium  on  cereals,  treatment — ..  246 

^mHvmi — 

radicicola,  studies,  U.8J>.A 466 

^0oi9M,  notes,  U.SJ)^ 760 

sp.  on  oranges .  740 

sp.,  relation  to  damping  off  of 

truck  crops,  Fla 844 

spp.,   eifect  on   composition   of 

poUtoes,  U.8.DJk 246 

spp.,  relation  to  potato  tuber  rot 

and  wilt 246 

spp.,    relation    to    rye    *' drunk 

bread"  disease 845 

triohothecioide$,  treatment,  U.8. 

D.A 847 

FuHcladium     demdritioun^        iSm 
Apple  scab.) 

Oelactan  of  Larim  oeoidentaU* 611 

Galactose — 

crystalline  pentacetate  of ...  602 

tozldty  toward  plants ......  28 

ChaeruceUa  OQvicoUU,  studies,  U.8. 

DA 260 

Ganeshkhind  Botanical  Garden 648 

Omioderma  tumidum,  notes •  660 

Garbage  tankage,  aTailablllty  of  ni- 
trogen in .. 427 

Garden — 

crop  diseases,  Fla ....  844 

crop  diseases  and  pests,  treatise.  886 

crop  diseases  in  Swltserland .  646 

crops,    culture    In    South    Aus- 
tralia   835 

plans,  book ........  841 

webworm,  studies,  Okla... 168 

Gardening — 

in  Australia,  treatise 444 

Indoor,  for  schools ... ..  707 

notes,  W.Va 643 

ornamental.  In  Florida .  648 

ornamental,    treatise 42,846,746 

review  of  American  literature..  746 

yegetable,  courses  In 499 

▼egetable,   notes . 841 

vegetable,  treatise 86,446,741 

Gardens — 

farm  yegetable,  Oreg .....  284 

hanging,  of  ancient  Penu<^...  794 


Insects  affecting;  Idaho 


school.    (See  School  gardens, ) 

^mrphia  eotemi,  notes 

Garlic  for  rice  soils.  La 


3S5 

657 


burette,  description 813,314 

bnzner,  new  Tedu.- 801 

formation  in  milk,  Iowa. 676 

Illuminating,  effect  on  planta. 

Gastric  luloe — 

antiseptic  action .. 5BB 

normal  secretion 

Oastnopaeha  pimi,  studies 79» 

Gelatin  aa  a  hunma  food 16S 

GeieolMa— 

irostM»<eSa  In  Egypt 54 

goeeypieU^,     life     Ixlstory     and 

habits 854 

goeeiffieUa,  remedies 257 

pteadooaolella,  notes 356 

Generic  types,  determination 338 

Geochemistry,  data  of 16 

Geodercee  mt^anothrie,  notes.  Wash.  364 

Geological     Surrey.       {See     United 
States  Geological  Survey. ) 

Geology— 

engineering,  treatise 486 

of  Sulphur  Spring  VaUey,  Aria.  83 

Georgia — 

CoUege,    notes 96^397.607 

Station,   notea 696,697 

SUtlon,  report 94 

Germ  middlings,  analyses.  Wis 562 

Germination,    review    of    Inveatlgar 

tlons 129 

Oiardia  mieroti  n.aPn  description 52 

Ginseng — 

culture  and  preparation 647 

diseases,  treatment,  17.8J3A. 547 

Gioddu,  effect  on  human  metoboUsm.  472 

Gipsy  moth — 

control  by   natural  oiemlea  In 

Canada 465 

control    in    Connecticut,    Conn. 

State 63 

control  in  New  Hampshire 461 

wUt  disease,  dissemination 758 

Girls*  dubs,  animal  husbandry  course 

for 896 

Glanders — 

diagnosis — ..._. 780 

immunization 75 

GUndular  diseases.  Immunisation.-  674 

Glauconlte,  action  of  fertlllaer  salts 

on. — ... — . — ......... . ..  326 

GUadln,  nutritive  value 868 

Globulins,  plant,   preparation 9 

GI<so<porfiiai — 

aJboTMbnim.   notes 251 

ooalivonHn    on    red    clover    In 

Hungary 546 

mtmgiferw,  notes 153 

sp.,  relation  to  damping  off  of 

truck  crops,  Fla .. 844 

HUmoolum,   notes «_.  261 
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Olomerella —  Page. 

go99VPii,  notes,  Okla 455 

ruJomacul€M9,  notes 851 

Glncal,  pbyslologlcal  action 665 

Glucose — 

assimilation,  Umit 369 

commercial,     effect     on     wblte 

rats 163 

effect  on  soil  nitrogen 218 

formation  in  plants 413 

methods  and  results  of  analysis.  316 

Glucoslds,     indlgo-yleldlng,     physiol- 
ogy  of 838 

Glntamln  in  germinating  com 202 

Gluten — 

feed,  analyses,  Conn.8tate 562 

feed,  analyses,  N.H 374 

feed,  analyses,  N.Y.State 867 

feed,  analyses,  B.I 374 

feed,  analyses,  Wis 662 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.8tate 562 

meal,  analyses,  N.Y.State 867 

variations 108 

Glycerin,  t>acterlal  dehydration 163 

QlUPta  ItreviM  n.sp.,  description 262 

€Hypto9(xUB  aliemata,  notes.  Wash.  864 

Olyptotermet  tatumensie   n«  sp.,  de- 
scription    255 

Goat- 
serum,  proteins  and  antitoxins 

in 574 

sucker,  long-tailed,  synopsis  of 

races 252 

Goats — 

breeding  experiments,  Quam 860 

of  central  and  eastern  Tennes- 
see    170 

slaughtering  on  the  farm 317 

Goiter- 
exophthalmic  metabolism  in —  371 
relation    to    iodin    content    of 

food,  Ohio 762 

Golden-rod,  gall  Insects  affecting —  55 

Goldenseal,  culture  and  preparation.  647 

GoiMocotes — 

ffigof,  notes,  Guam 878 

6pp.,  notes,  Conn.8torrs 183 

Gooseberries — 

culture,  N.Y.State 41 

transplanting  experiments 37 

Gooseberry — 

fruit  fly,  notes 466 

mildew,  treatment 463,649,654 

Gooeeflsh,  commercial  possibilities..  469 

GracUaria  le^pedeswfoliella,  notes..  356 

Graft  hybrids,  notes 487,635 

Grafting  in  plant  acclimation 444 

Grain — 

and  wheat  mixtures,   nutritiye 

deficiencies 577 

bulk  handling,  Cal 693 

companies,  cooperatlye,U.S.D.A.  393 

elevators,  accounts  for,  U.S J>.A-  296 

elevators  In  western  Canada —  892 

grinding,  power  required  for —  686 

barveating  experiments 189 


Grain — Continued.  Page. 

prices  in  Scotland 497 

production  and  handling  in  Ar- 
gentina,  U.B.D.A 136 

production  in  United  States 893 

rusts,  treatment 47 

seed,  fungicidal  treatment 845 

seed,  treatment  with  hot  water.  149 

separators,  notes 189 

smaU,  hail  injury  to 734 

small,  text-book 593 

smut,  treatment 149 

smuts,  notes,  Kans 348 

Standards  Act,  Federal 3C8 

susceptibility  to  smut  and  rust.  749 
(Bee   al90   Cereals   ami   tpeoial 
crop9,) 

Gram,  factors  affecting  cooking 556 

Granaries  for  prairie  farms 690 

Orange  movement  in  Canada 497 

Grape — 

berry  moth,  notes 646 

berry  moth,  remedies 659 

berry  moth,  studies,  Ohio 858 

cblorosls,  treatment 758,  754 

diseases  and  insect  pests  in  On- 

Urio 448 

diseases,    description    and    con- 
trol, N.J 861 

diseases  In  Sfto  Paulo 660 

diseases,  papers  on 646 

downy  mildew,  notes 60,  362 

downy  mildew,  treatment 249, 

862,  753,  764 

flea-beetle,  notes 646 

gray  rot,  notes 246 

industry  In  California 848 

mealy  bugs,  notes 867 

mealy    bugs,     remedies.    Conn. 

State 54 

must,  fermentation  under  paraf- 
fin oil 617 

phylloxera,  development 463 

phylloxera   in   California 646 

phylloxera,  remedies 868,  668 

phylloxera,  review  of  investiga- 
tions   668 

sugar,    rectal    and    intravenous 

utiliMtlon 868,  869 

Grapefruit — 

composition  and  culture 745 

fertilizer  experiments,  Fla 889 

Grapes — 

American,  sugar  and  add  con- 
tent    647 

bagging  experlmenta 646 

breeding q^ 

breeding  experlmenta 239,  448 

culture.. -.-...___^^^__^^^_____^  843 

culture  experiments 842 

culture  experlmenta.  Arts— II.I  638 

culture  in  California 646 

culture  in  Nasik  District,  India.  348 

culture  in  New  Mexico 646 

culture  in  New  York 886 

culture  In  Ontario 448 
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coltnre  In  Oregoa.. .  M6 

coltnre  la  Soath  AwtntUa 835 

culture  In  United  Btetee 744 

cnltof*  In  Utmh 646 

dcTelopment  of  socnr  mad  acM 

In,  U.SJ>A 108 

dlrect-pradndng  bybrtd 41,646.838 

Baropean,    caltnia    In    eastern 

Umted  Statea 238 

fertlllsen  for 646 

lasecta  affecting 646 

Muscadine,  ilrup  from,  U.S.DJU  807 

new,  deoerlptloB,  N.TJState 87 

production  In  Bpain  in  1916 744 

pinning  and  training . 646 

ripening  of 617 

Botundlfolia,  heredity  In,  Ga 86 

tranaportatloa  ^ . 647 

▼arletles 448 

Ylnlfert,      winter      protection, 

N.Mes 41 

winter  protection — ^...•..^.  288 
Oraperlae — 

flea-beetie,  sted-iaue,  notei 606 

Bottae,  aotes 54 

pyrattd,  parasltea  of 650 

Qraperlnee,     treatment     with     hot 

water  and  spraTi 852, 853 

Orua— 

breeding  technique  and  methoda.  282 

culture  experlmente,  Guam. — •  829 
culture    In    nnd    hills    al    Ke- 

braska,  Nebr 827 

f^rtUlier  experiments,  Ps 517 

fodder,  of  Java 440 

fresh,    and    haj,    oomparatlTe 

feeding  value 872 

Bilztures,  tests • 81 

phosphatic  fertUlaers  for 630 

seed.      Imported,      germlaatlon 

tests.  U.8.DJi 140 

seeding  on  ranges,  U.B.DA 439 

smut,  treatment 149 

tests.  Hawaii 528 

varieties 184 

(Bm  alto  <peo</lo  Made.) 
Grasshoppers.    (Bee  Locusts.) 
Grasing  Industry  In  blue  grass  re- 
gion, U.8.D.A 867 

Greases,  hard,  methods  of  analysis.-  816 
Green — 

manure,  effect  on  germination  of 

seed.  Wis 529 

manure,  effect  on  soil  nitrogen 218 

manure,  fertlUilng  value.  N^ 125 

manure,  time  and  depth  of  plow- 
ing under 425 

mannrea  for  sandy  and  white 

moss  soils 628 

manures,  relation  to  fUlnre  of 

seedlings,  U.8J>A 24 

maaorlng  In  Central  Provlneea. 

India 123 

shield  scale,  aotas,  Fla 852 

Greenhouse  tiizlps,  notes 658 


heating 


small,  constmctloa  and  ] 


742 


Ground    squlrrela.      (Bee    SqulrreiB, 
ground.) 

Groundnuts.     (Bee  Peaanta.) 

Growth-^ 

as    affected    by    pituitary    and 

thymus  substancea ITl 

lecturw  and  semlnsrs  on M 

studies 473.881 

Grabs,  lamelllconi,  of  West  Indies..      On 

Guam  SUtlon,  report 8M 

Guanldln  la  germinating  com 292 

Ga^aanila  weoeU — 

Lcombu,  description 8n 

studies,  N.T.GonieU IM 

Gulnea-chlcken  hybrid  oemm,  refrac- 
tive Index 279 

Guinea  cora,  cultura  experiments         ISi 

Guinea  pigs — 

epilepsy  In,  Wis SSI 

growth    In    embtyo    and    after 
Urth,  Wis. 


MentUcatloB. 


a 485 

normal  and  tubercular,   dkesil- 

cal  composition 883 

tricolor  inheritance  in T70 

Gum  araUc,  determination 417 

Gummeals.  stadles 831 

Owmmopmrea    {Aetia)    pfH^winie, 

notes 899 

Oymnosporanglum — 

galls,  studies 46 

host  relationships 214 

review  of  Investlgatlotta 6B0 


investlga- 
tloas 8« 

funiperi  -  virg^kmm,    Investlga- 

tl<m8,  W.Va tf 

femiperi^vif^iUamm,  lipolytic  ac- 
tion In  tellosporea  of 20 

aoofte^cnele  n-spn  description..      844 

«aMa«.  notes 434 

spp.  In  Pennsylvania 3S1 

Habrocyfae  me4ieegimU  n.8p.,  descrip- 
tion       288 

Hcmapbyealls.  monograph 981 

HmmetohU   eemgtUaugeme,    Ufa    his- 
tory        788 

KcskmofcM  ooatortae — 

anatomy  and  life  history 6T8 

in  Guam,  Guam.. . 818 

HtMmopreteme  eeimmhm,  transmission        878 

HaU  injury  to  cultivated  plants m 

Hailstorms  and  haU  prevention   In 

France . 318 

Halibut,    shipping    k»g    diatances, 

U.SJ>J^ 163 

Metk€u9  spp.,  blonomci 488 

Hales,     rdatloa     to     fvedpltatioB, 
VAJkA 115 
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earimata,  notes . 656 

eMlyhea.     (See    Grape    flea- 
beeUe.) 

Hampton   Inatltate,  notes .....      197 

Harlequin  cabbage  bog,  notes,  8.C 266 

Ha49tUeH»  tricolor,  notes 684 

HawUng,  animal  v.  mechanical  power.      292 

Hawaii  Station — 

notes 897 

report 695 

HawkMtr   descripUon 642 

Hawkweed,  description 642 

Hay— 

and    fresb    grass,    comparatlTe 

feeding  Taloe 872 

cost  of  prodnetlon,  Minn 691 

fertiliser   experiments 480,520 

beating  daring  coring.. 812 

(See  dieo  AlfaUlu  Ctoter,  Tim- 
otbj,  ete.) 

Haaelnnts,    notes — ..... . — .      146 

Heat— 

effect  on   soils 20,  22, 186,  516,  722 

leaf  injury  or  loss  doe  to — ..      243 
(See  also  Temperature.) 

Helfefs — 

as  affected  by  plane  of  nutri- 
tion.   Mo 668 

factors    affecting    derelopmentt 

Uo 671 

HeiiephUa   uMpumc**,      (Bee  Army 
worm.) 

HeUothripe^ 

JuBmorrhoideUe.       (Bee    Green- 
house thrips.) 
rubrooinctue,  notes 254,  867 

Hehmimthoepofimm — 

ecMnuiainm,  notes 154 

ffraih4neum,  treatment 47 

HenUMa  vaeiuiriw,  treatment 45,  858 

HemOeuea  oUoim,  studies 250 

Hemitelee  n.sp.,  notes 466 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia.     (Bee  Sep- 
ticemia.) 

Hemp- 
blossoming  of 640 

cost  of  production,  Minn 691 

culture  in  Wisconsin,  Wis 528 

fertillaer  experiments 528 

Hen   flea,   notes . 58 

Henderaania — 

dodartim  n.sp.,  description 844 

sp.  on  mangosteen 158 

Henna,  studies 449 

Hens — 

egg  production  in 778 

external  indications  of  egg  pro- 
duction        480 

feeding  experiments 274, 479 

feeding  experiments.  Mo 778 

feeding  experiments,  Ohio 171 

feeding  experiments.  Pa 569 

flsh  meal  for,  U.S.DJL 769 

range  v,  eonflnement  for,  Minn.      877 
jlMige  V.  oonflBement  for»  Ohio.      171 


Heredity —  Paga 

and  vigor,  treatise 371 

chromosome  theory 272 

crossing  over  in 866 

in  beans,  Nebr 836 

in  Brpenia  dioioa 819 

in  OapeUmm  afifiuum 130 

in  carnations 240 

in   fowls.   Mo 867 

in  guinea  pigs 770 

in    Frimula    kewemeia    and    Its 

allies 818 

in  RotundlfoUa  grapes,  Oa 86 

in  sugar  beets 641 

in  timothy 282 

in  tomatoes 141,285 

in  wheat 288 

of  blossom-end  rot  in  tomatoes, 

Ga 742 

of  epilepsy  in  guinea  pigs.  Wis.  564 
of  flowering  time  in  peas  and 

rice 829 

of   short    ears   in    sheep,    U.S. 

DJk 772 

of  sixe  in  tobacco 819 

of  sixe  in  tomatoes,  N.J 445 

sex-limited,  in  Ayrshire  cattle, 

U.S.Djk ^.  272 

Herpetomonlasis,  Induced,  in  birds..  782 

Hessian  fly — 
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523,632 

effect  on  plant  growth 129 

leaf  injury  or  loss  due  to 243 

rays,     effect    on     protoplasmic 

streaming 130 

(Bee  aieo  Sunlight.) 
Llg^tnlng^— 

effect  on  coconut  palms 250 

rods,  notes 890 

LUacs— 

culture 460 

history  and  propagation 345 

LUIes,  ciature 460 
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analjMt 681, 728 

analTSM,  NJ 128 

barrels,  standard  for 598 

caustic,  injury  to  plant  growth.  429 

effect  on  action  of  phosphates..  826 
effect  on  loss  of  plant  food  from 

soils 216. 628 

effect  on  lupines 441 

effect  on  soUs 429, 727 

effect  on  yield  and  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  com 816 

fertilising  value 828, 629 

fertilising  yalue,  Ohio 536 

fertiliBlng  value,    W.Va 22 

hydrated,  for  concrete  roads 86,  291 

in  New  Zealand  soils 715 

loss  from  soils,  Fla 813 

niter.     (Bee  Calcium  nitrate.) 
nitrogen.     (Bee  Calcium  cyana- 

mid.) 
products,  waste^  as  a  fertiliser, 

Ohio 24 

requirement  of  soils,  Tenn 714 

tree  winter  moth,  notes,  Conn. 

Stote 64 

use   against  flnger-and-toe   dis- 
ease    622 

use  in  agriculture 220 

use  on  soils  rich  in  magnesia —  824 
use  with  nitrogenous  fertilisers, 

NJ 124 

Limes,  diseases  of  in  Dominica 50 

Limestone — 

analyses 480 

effect  on  clover  and  sorrel.  Pa.  529 

effect  on  plant  growth,  C.8.D.A.  726 

for  Kentucky  soils,  Ky 122 

for  soil  improvement 727 

from   North    Island,   New   Zea- 
land, analyses 24 

ground,  availability  in  relation 

to  fineness,  Iffd 681 

Lime-sulphur  mixture — 

composition   and   evaluation —  112 

fungicidal    value 149,151,447 

fungicidal  value,  lU 89 

methods  of  analysis 207 

tesU,  Me 549 

v.  Bordeaux  mixture  for  pota- 
toes,   N.Y.State 881 

lAmonla  icameckei  fruit,  analyses..  806 

Llnacee,  cyanophorlc  glucosids  in —  819 
Linden — 

borer,  notes,  Conn.State 54 

leaf  spot,  notes 251 

Linseed — 

cake,  acidity 770 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.8tate 562 

meal,  analyses,  N.H 374 

meal,  analyses,  N.Y.8tate 867 

meal,  analyses,  B.I 874 

meal,  analyses.  Wis 562 

oil,  physical  constants. ^  812 


Uodantimerue   perpletnu   iLg.    and 

n.8p.,   description . 262 

Lipennie  heteroffraphme,  notes.  Conn. 

Storrs 188 

Lipoids,   relatloa   to   immune   reac- 
tions — u 881 

Liquid  volumes,  standardisation 415 

uitrophorut  gihbus,  notes 80 

Utchi    seeds,    transportation,    Ha- 

waU 588 

Lithium  compounds  as  a  source  of 

plant  food 728 

LithoeoUetee— 

gemkMteOa,  studies,  U.8.D.A..  359 

spp.,  notes 856 

Litmus     for    bacteriological     work, 

Conn.8torr8 183 

Live  stock — 

diseases  In  Guam,  Guam 877 

immunisation  In  India 784 

improvement,     community     or- 
ganisation for 89 

losses  In  United  States,  n.8.D.A-  192 

marketing  in  United  States 893 

metabolism  experiments 271 

poisoning  by  plants,  U.S.DJk.  388, 779 

prices  in  Scotland 497 

production  in  Tennessee 795 

production    in    western    range 

States,   U.S.D.A 667 

raising  on  Indian  reservations..  874 
shipping  association   at   Farm- 

ington,  Minnesota 296 

shipping  associations,   account- 
ing system  for,  U.S.D.A 893 

shipping   associations,   coopera- 
tive, Minn 678 

shipping   associations,   coopera- 
tive,   U.S.D.A 168 

sUtistics  in  England  and  Wales.  590 

statistics  in  Finland 497 

statistics  in  United  States 772 

statistics  in  United  States,  U.S. 

D.A 667 

(i9ee  also  Animals,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
etc.) 

Liver  flukes,  notes,  Guam 877 

Liverworte  of  Malay  region 431 

Livia  m<iculipenni9,  notes 256 

Locust — 

black,  insecta  affecting 355 

borer,  studies 355 

borer,  studies,  Ky 552 

yellow,  description  and  use 451 

Locusts — 

control  by  bacteria 56,255,853 

control  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 

Morocco 356 

control  in  British  Columbia 253 

control  in  eastern  Canada 56,  856 

control  in  Italy 255 

control  in  South  Africa 856 

control  in  Trinidad 856,468 

invasion  in  Coata  Bica 65 
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oatbreaka  la  United  StetoSt  VJL 

DJL IM 

Loganberry  poUen,  garmlaatloB.^.  781 
Lophvnu — 

HmUie,  notea,  Gonn^State..— ..        54 

app.  In  Burope ...— 760 

Lopldea  rohim4m,  deaorlption 2U 

Loranthu9  ent€tbeu9i9,  notea.. 45 

Louisiana  Station,  report 886 

Lo909teoe   BimO^U,      (Bee   Garden 

webworm.) 
Lacem.     {See  Altalte.) 
Lumber — 

coat  of  loggiaf  and  maBofactar- 

Ing 452 

laduatnr  by-prodoeto  In  United 

States 44 

Indnatry  In  Montana 642 

Industry  In  United  Btatea,  hand- 
book        649 

marketa  on  eaat  coast  of  South 

America .^.      453 

production  in  Canada ..„■■ ,,       847 

waate,  utiliiation 848 

{Bee  qUo  Timber  amd  Wood.) 
Lumpy  Jaw.     {Bee  Actinomy coals.) 
Lunar  halo  of  July  24,  1861,  VJL 

D.A 115 

Lunch  rooma,  equipment  and 

agement 

Lung  diatome*  intermediate 
Lungworma— 

life  hiatovy  and  tieatmant,  Cal.      182 

notea»  Guam ... — .^.^      878 

treatment ^^.^^      488 

Lupine  tfiootfl,  etlolatad,  absorption 

of  nitrogen  by ..»..•.••...      485 

Luplnea — 

aa  a  green  manure, .,.-, — ...      628 

aa  aifected  by  lime. . 441 

inoculation  ezperimenta.. '. —      822 

aensitiyeness  to  lime .      480 

Lifehnie  dioica,  chlorophyll  ftictora..  227 
Luetue  planieolUi,  egg  and  manner  of 

OTlpogltlon,  U.8.D.A 857 

Lyomonemaiue  {Jfematue)  erioheimU, 

notes,  Conn.State ...        64 

Lygidea  mendag,  notea^  Conn.8tate.        64 
Lypua    proteneis.      {Bee   Tamlahad 
plant  bug.) 

Lymph  antibodies,  origin.. ..  78,  270 

Lymphadenitis,  caseous,  In  sheep 574 

Lymphangitis,  ulceratlye,  in  horses.  674 
LyneMa  wkOMra  In  North  America..  760 
Lysin — 

effect  on  growth .... — ..      268 

in  chernoaem  soils ...—      212 

Machinery.      {Bee  Agricultural  ma- 
chinery.) 

JfoonNlaolyltM    satepliiotMa.      (0ar 

Rose  chafer.) 
Mneremoek^  mmntd,  wAm,  CmtL 

State 64 1 


pUi,  Inveatlgatioiia 461 

9oHmifom»  notea,  CoiuLStatai 5i 

Madake,  hydrap«y  ot 8SI 


la  New  Zealand  aoila 
laqnlvement  of  aoila,  Tenn.. 
Magnealta,  offMt  «m 
UJBLD.A 


chlorid,  ahaorptton  by  planta — 
chlorid,    effect 


plaata. 


effect     OB 
growth.  U.SJ>JL. 


determination  in  water 

effect    on    chlorophyll     forfloa- 


lalatiQB  to  plant  ehloroala. 

aalta,  abaorptlon  l^  plants 

aalti,  affect  on  action  of 
phatea 


72t 

43S 

423 

72t 
806 


aulphate,  termMag 
aulphatsb  nae  for 

Maiden  cane,  analyaaa, 

Maine 


(AasOorn.) 
MalarU— 

preTsntioo. 


887 

by  Aaopheles 880,861 

Malt— 

gralna,  dried,  analysea.  Wis 562 

sprouts,  analysM*  N.T.8tate —      867 

sprouts,  analyaaa,  WI&.. 662 

Maltaae— 

diatributioa    and    function    in 

ptanta 41S.414 

la  resting  potato  tnbera 6S4 

Maltoae,  determhiation  in  planta —  206 
Mammals  of  Great  Britain,  hiatoiy-  252,656 
Man— 

baaal  energy  requirementa S71 

of  snrtace  area —      SOB 


464>^ 

6M 

424 

217 
279 


aa  a  fertHiaer  for  sugar  beeta.. 
dUortd,  effect  on  plant  growth. 

effect  on  potatoea 

in  natoral  watem 

salts,  effect  on  growth  of  sugar 
beeta 

Mange^  treatment 

{Bee  alto  Sheep  aeak) 

Mangels — 

analyses,  Cona,8tate,— — 

varieties  ....  .^  i...---..»— .. 


Mango  anthraenoae, 


562 
6S7 
153 


bark  grafting,  Hawaii 538 

culture,  Hawaii 542 

culture  and  canning 556 

flowering  and   poHlnatInn,   Ha- 

waU 638 
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Mangold  fly,  notes 

MmM^t  irkwIoHi,  culture  InUstnda. 

Iflanloc.    (See  CaMuiyft.) 

TtMmi^niti  trftlttlng  Itt  lows  ■chools-. 

Mnnore— 

nahf  awiyi** 

ayalUUUty  of  nitrogen  In,  VJ. 
tamynrd.     (0a0  Barnyard  ma- 
nnre.) 

decomposition 

effect  on  bacterial  actlTlties  in 


Page. 
466 
644 

.       592 


fertUiaing  Talne,  W.Va 

liquid,  action  as  alTected  by  dis- 

trilmtion  In  soils 

liquid,  fertilising  yalue 

loss  of  nitrogen  firom 

organic  and  inorganic,  oomparl- 


828 
128 


426 

216 
22 

618 
126 
426 

426 


164 
868 
12 
206 
416 

244 
668 
244 

877 


{Bee  oteo  Cow,  Horse,  eto.) 

liaplo— 

analyses  and  nutrltlTe  value — 

scale,  cottony,  remedies 

sirup,   judging 

sirup,  methods  of  analysis 

sugar,  methods  of  analysis 

MarmenUue — 

ooroNo^iM  n.sp.,  description 

pUoaiMe,  notes 

8pp.,  notes 

liares,  capsule  breeding,  Utah 

Marfforopue  annulatue.     (See  Cattle 
ticks.) 

ICarket  conditions  in  Hawaii,  n.S. 

D.A 190 

Ifiarketing— 

problems,  terminal ^      898 

relation  of  Gofemment  to .        89 

report  on 296 

state  departments  of,  U.S.D.A..      497 

Markets,  public,  in  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts       860 

Marl- 
analyses 480 

day,  decomposition 110 

greensand,  analyses  and  fertils- 

ing  value,  N.J 817 

phosphatic,  analyses 428 

Mammlades — 

preparation 419 

preparation  from  citrus  fruits, 

Cal 118 

Maryland — 

College,  notes.. 600 

Btotion,  notes 600, 697 

Massachusetts — 

College,  notes 96,897 

Station,  notes... - 897 

Mastitis,  bovine,  studies 681,682 

Mat«  tea,  analyses 663 

Matthlola^ 

doubles  in 780,731 

inheritance  of  hoariness  in 781 


May  beetles —  Page, 

of  Illinois,  ni 168 

revision «. 467 

(Bee  aUo  White  grubs.) 
M^ifetiola  Oeetruetar,    {Bee  Hessian- 

fly.) 
Meadows — 

irrigation  experiments 637 

seeding 639 

{Bee  qUo  Grass.) 

Meals,  punning 269,766 

Meat- 
canning  in  the  home 668 

curing  and  smoking 817 

distribution  in  United  BUtes 893 

hygiene,  textbook 678,879 

industry  in  United  SUtes,  U.S. 

D^ 666 

infection    by    pathogenic    bac- 
teria   264 

inspection    in    United    States, 

U^J>.A 178,  879 

marketing  in  Germany 407 

meal,  acidity 770 

meal,  analyses.  Wis 562 

preserved,  paper  on 859 

products,  water  content 866 

scrap,  analyses,  N.H 374 

scrap,  analyses,  N.T.8tate 867 

scrap,  analyses,  B.I 874 

scrap,  analyses,  Wis 562 

scrap,  for  laying  hens 274 

Medicago,  hardiness,  N.Dak 229 

Mediterranean  flour  moth,  flacherie 

of 258 

MeffoeHffmue  epermotrophue,  oyipoBl- 

tion  In  Douglas  fir  seed,  U.B.D.A..  161 

Melamomphue  spp.,  notes.  Wash...  364 

Melampeara  n.spp.,  descriptions 251 

Melampsora  on  Japanese  willows 251 

MeUuHxmimm   aacehari,   notes 49 

MeUmoohlampB  leuooptera  n.g.   and 

n.sp.,  description 248 

Mekmaplue  differenUaUe,  notes 657 

Melanotus,  prothetely  in 261 

MeUeeobUiptee  rufaveneiiB,  notes 268 

Ifellitsopiis  ioHferreana,  notes 66 

Jfenopoii — 

pamdmm,  notes,  Guam 878 

spp.,  parasitic  on  fowls.  Conn. 

Btorrs 183 

Meracantha  eoniraeta,  life  history..  261 

Merieue  deetmotor,  studies,  U.S.D.A.  466 
(IferleiM)     ifioromelNs    euhapierue, 

studies,  U.8.D.A 466 

Meruliua  taorymone,  notes 262 

Metabolism — 

chemistry  of,  treatise 766 

experiments,      comparison      o  f 

methods 271 

experiments  with  men 869,666 

MeUutranoplue  apri,  liHe  history  and 

treatment,   Cal 182 

Metasoa,  dlsoases  due  to.—. 879 
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Meteorologleal —  Pica. 
ftspecte   of   ocaanogntphjf   n.8. 

D^ 61» 

cooperation,  Pui  AiMiieaii.  U.S. 

D^ 420 

oteeirattons — 

BUM 209, 42<K  619 

lie 209 

N.D«k 209,229 

Ohio 508 

Pa 507, 608 

U.SJ>Ji 115, 

116,  419, 606,  018,  619, 809 

at  Berkeley,  California 209 

In   Italy 718 

In  New  Bmnswiek 818 

In  Panama 116 

in  Philippinea 116 

(See    aUo    Climateb    Bala, 
Weather,  eto.) 
phenomena,     average     Intenial 

cnrre  for,  U.8J).A  „     ,,  «,  419 

■ymhols,  U.B.D.A,- — , 618 

Meteorology — 

agrieoltural,    U.8J[).A „■««-—  114 

agrlcnltoral,  in  Canada • 16,718 

effect  on  plant  dlicaiei 844 

international   catalogue 818*421 

of  Iffoont  Boae,  Not 506 

of  New  Zealand 210 

of  the  moon,  U.&D.A..^ 116 

progreaa  in  England  ilaee  1866.  317 

treatise 808 

Meteors,  notes,  U.8.D.A 116,618 

A-Methyl  fnictosid,  notes _^  602 

Mice— 

field,  of  Great  Britain 262 

harvest,  of  Great  Britain—.—  666 

meadow,  in  Colorado-..—..  62 

pine,  from  Florida ......  666 

white,  normal  growth  of ....  864 

Michigan  College,  notes 600 

Microbiology,  laboratory  mannal 693 

Micromya  minutu9,  history.........  656 

Micro-organisms — 

as  affected  by  spices ...  667 

causing  deterioration  of  sogar. 

La 816 

removal  from  water . ....  187 

{See  dUo  Bacteria.) 

Microscopes,  masonry  bases  for .  899 

Microatroma  jufftandiB,  notes .  464 

Military  instroction  in   land  grant 

colleges 699 

Milk— 

as  affected  by  plane  of  nutrition 

of  cow.  Mo 774 

bacteria  as  affected  by  tonpera- 

ture,  Va 777 

bacteria  in  relation  to  flavor  and 

odor,  Iowa 777 

bacteria,  spore-bearing,  studies.  878 
bacterial  count  v.  sediment  or 

dirt  test,  n.S.DJL 676 

bacteriological     analysis,     N.Y. 

State 628 


Milk— Continued.  Psge. 

Moriiatlon C77 

blorisator,  description 677 

booed,  serological  action 382 

bottled,  pesteoriains ......  6T7 

care  and  hsndllng 39 

catalaae  activity 10 

changes  In,  Iowa.  777 

daiUcatloB,  Iowa 778 

composition  as  affected  hj  water 

in  the  ration,  U.S.D..A 278 

compositioii,  changes  In 271 

eimdensed,  analyses.  Me 173 

condensed,  and  soy  beans  for  In- 
fanta    656 

condensed,  sanitary  stodlea.. 363 

cooling 175 

cost  of  production......... 674 

cost  of  production,  Fla 871 

Egyptian  buffalo^  analyses .  276 

evaporated,  tests.  Me.. 178 

fat  as   affected   by   cottonseed 

oU  feeding,  Qa 773 

fat  aa  affected  by  plane  «f  nutri- 
tion of  cow,  Mo...... 774 

fat,   separatkin   ttom   ncnfatty 

material ..... 306 

{See  eUe  Vet.} 

fitfmented.  In  InCant  feeding-—  476 

for  Infant  feeding,  composition.  165 

freshly  drawn,  bacteria  in 374 

from  sick  cows,  composition  and 

<:haracterlstlcs 275 

gas  formation  In,  Iowa 376 

goafs,  for  tubercoloufl  patients.  131 

gradiniT ^ 

hemolytic  streptococci  In 383 

houses  for  prairie  farms 383 

human,    analyses.. 313^667 

hydrogen  perozld  in 11 

Infection    by    pathogenic    bac- 
teria   234 

law  in  New  Jersey,  N.J 873 

machine-drawn,    germ    content, 

8.Dak 773 

nuuket,  of  Iowa,  Iowa 572 

methods  of  analysis 316 

pasteurisation 33 

pasteurisation  experiments 432 

pasteurisation       Investigatiims, 

IT.S.DJL 2T6 

pasteurised,    for    cheese    mak- 
ing. Wis 678 

pasteurised,     score     card    for, 

Iowa 672 

powder,  manufacture 378 

producers'  convention  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C 98.276 

production.    Influence    of   sires 

on,  Iowa  . 570 

production,    Influenoe    of    sires 

on,  Ohio 634 

protein,  composition  and  digestl- 

bUity 135 

protein,   dfldency   for   growth. 

Wis 532 
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ICUk— Contlnaed.  Pige. 

protein,  serological  aetioa 382 

ndudnff  properties ••.....  203 

zeMgeratloii,  cost . 175 

regulations  In  United  States  —  800 

Sardinian  fermented,  use .  472 

scoring,  Conn.Storrs 176 

serological  action 882 

skimmed.     {See  Bidm  milk.) 

soar,  for  chickens,  Iflo...— .-  778 

souring — —  616 

sterilization  by  electricity 176,878 

watered,  souring 616 

milUng  machines,  tests,  SJ)ak.  776 
MlUet— 

cost  of  production,  Hlnn ...  691 

culture  experiments,  Ohio.. ..  620 

fertiliser  experiments 426 

fertiliser  experiments,  Ohio 220 

growth   on    partiallr   sterlttsed 

soils,  Hawaii 616 

Japanese,   culture   experiments, 

Hawaii 628 

smut,  notes,  Kans  ..... ..  848 

▼arleUes,  N.Dak 229 

lOlllng  and  baking,  handbM* 869 

MUo  malae— 

culture   in    sand    hills   of   Ne- 
braska, Nebr 827 

culture    In    Texas    Panhaadle^ 

U.8.D.A 440 

starch  content,  Okla 108 

yarietles  for  central  and  south- 
ern Great  Plains,  U.SJ)^ 882 

water  requirement,  Nebr    826 

Mimeiet  setnlOMis,  notes.  Wash 864 

lOn^al— 

elements  In  animal  nutrition 867 

metaboUsm  of  milch  cows,  Ohio.  481 

nutrients  in  human  dietetics —  269 

resources  of  United  States 121 

Minks,   raising 878 

Minnesota — 

Station,  notes. 800, 898, 697, 900 

Station,  report 896 

Uniyerslty,  notes 300,398 

JflrsMlit/alspa  diseases.  Inheritance.  469 

Miridn,  North  American,  synoptical 

keys 265 

Mississippi— 

College,  notes 196,  398 

SUtlon,  notes 898 

Missouri— 

Station,    notes ..... 96, 

800,898,697,697,900 

Station,  report 899 

UnlTerslty,  notes 96,898,697 

Mlsttetoe  injury  to  ooalfets,UJ3J>jL.  469 

Mlte»— 

brown,  notes,  Oreg 268 

destmetlon.  Wash 94 

Mexican  myrmecophilons 264 

parasitic  on  fowls,  Oonn.8torrs.  183 

Mitochondria,  origin 636 

Mbellons,  methods  of  analysis......  816 


Molasses  Fags, 

beet  pulp.    (See  Beet  pulp.) 
feed,  acidity 770 

fermentation .      718 

fertlllxlng  yalue 817 

formation . 14 

Mold  spores  as  affected  by  pasteuri- 
sation, U.SJ>JL 276 

Molds— 

as  affected  by  spices 667 

in  alimentary  canal  of  man  and 

hli^er  animals 659 

Moles,  trapping,  Wash . 94 

Moleskins,  market  for.  Wash 696 

Molybdic     add,     effect     on     plant 

growth 434 

M(maaou9  purfunu;  relation  to  for- 
age poisoning. «.... 76 

MotUUa— 

dnerea,  notes 454 

frueHgena    (Jf.    Uum),   descrip- 
tion  49 

truetigetta,  notes 248 

HtophUa,    ammonia    accumula- 
tion  by 618 

spp.  on  fruit  trees 664 

Monllla    outbreak    on    apricot    In 

Rhone  Valley 249 

Montana- 
College,  notes 196,899,698 

Stotlon,  notes 96, 196, 899, 698 

Moonrise    and    moonset,    computing 

time  of,  U.S.D.A 808 

Moor  soils.     {See  Soils,  moor.) 

MordeWettna  imieolor,  notes 66 

Morning-glory  seed,  Impermeable,  via- 

blllty,   U.S.D.A 740 

Mortar,  waterproofing ... .. —       498 

Mosquitoes — 

control    in    Connecticnt,   Oonn. 

State 64 

control  in  India ...... 861 

control  in  Panama — ..... 866 

malaria],  of  India 769 

of  Brisbane 258 

of  Switzerland 861 

transmission  of  malaria  by..  860,861 
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culture............. ..  745 
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basic,  fertilising  Talue 428 
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coral,  fertilising  valne  ........  428 

deposits  in  Alberta 429 

deposits  In  Idaho 429 
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see    622 
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Wyoming — . .. ...  219 
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rock,    aTailaUllty    for    plants, 

U.8J>»4 620 

rock,    dissolved.^     {See   Super- 
phosphate.) 

rock,  fertilising  value,  Ind 724 

rook,  fertilising  Taliift,  To 682 
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analyses 428 

comparison 823,  428 

effect  on  grass  land 630 
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in 428  »/ 

fertilising  value 428,  621 

fertilising  value,  Ohio 220 
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Isolation  from  starch 602 

Phosphorite  deposits  In  Russia 621 

Phosphorites  as  affected  by  ammon- 
ium salts 816 
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Phosphorus- 
compounds  of  serum 714 

determination     in     plant     ma- 
terials       618 

effect    on    chlorophyll     forma- 
tion  > 436 

Phosphotungstate      precipitate      of 

yeast,  preparation 811 

Photosynthesis,    review    of   Investlga- 

ttons 821 

Phthalate  buffer  mixtures,  hydrogen 

electrode  potentials  of 801 

PhthwimiBa    operevMXa,     (Bee    Po- 
tsto-tuber  worm.) 

Phyllaphie  eowetii,  watte 56 

Phyllophaga — 

of   Illinois,   111 158 

revision. 467 

Phyllophaga   ftyrhesi   n.sp.,    descrip- 
tion         467 
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notes 647 
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Mo 868 
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feeding  experiments,  Fla 870 

feeding  experiments,  Gnam.....  869 
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feeding  experiments,  N.Dak. 478 
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management . ......  78 
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Investigations,    Wis 544 
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notes,  Oreg 242 
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treatise 835 
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engine,   adjustment  and   opera- 
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for  tractor  use 294,891 

moldboard,  draft  of...... 494 

motor,  management 494 

motor,  tests 87,  685,  688 

Plum — 

brown  rot,  notes . 851 

silver  leaf  disease,  notes 650 

Plumbing,  treatise 690 

Plnms — 

breeding  experiments 748 

crown  gall  resistance  in 645 

culture  in  New  York 836 

preservation 867 

winter  washes  for 88 

Pneumonia — 

chronic  catarrhal.  In  sheep 678 

equine.    (See  Influenaa,  equine.) 

Poffonomyrmew    harbata,    remedies, 
Aris 551 

Poliomyelitis — 

occurrence  In  lower  animals 280 

transmission 55, 280 

Pollen — 

formation,  studies 528 

grains,  germination  experiments.       781 
sterility  in  relation  to  crossing.       731 

PoUinopaiB  bet9  n.g.  and  n.sp.,  de- 
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Polpcaon  oonfertm;  notes . 68 

Pol$fohro»i» — 

hotrana,  notes . 54, 267 

Jtotrana,  parasites  of 258,  659 
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moth.) 

Polydrusus  impresHfrons,  notes.  Conn. 
State 54 
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dietary  factors  In —       1C6 

treatment 711 

Polyphylla       deoemlineata,      notes. 

Wash . 364 
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elli9ianu8,  notes ... 055 

igniarius,  studies 055 

Ugno9U9,  notes 551 

Fpp.  on  apples  in  eastern  United 

States 654 

Polysulphid   solutions,   analyses 678 

PolyRuIphids,   insecticidal   value 838 

Polysulphur,   determination 207 

Pomelos.     (See  Grapefruit.) 

Pomologlcal   work   at   Pennsylvania 

Station 644 

Pomology  extension  work  In  Massa- 
chusetts         692 

Poppies,   breeding  experiments 346 

Poppy  seed,  weed  seeds  in 444 

Pork- 
butchering  and  curing.  Cal 569 

frozen,    treatment   and    utilisa- 

tlon 858 


Porometer,  description  and  use 431 

Porthetria  dtepar,    (See  Gipsy  moth. ) 

Porto  Rico- 
College,    notes ^3 

Insular  Station,  notes 400,507 

Pot  experiments — 

factors  aifecting  yield 213 

moisture   control   In 319 

Potash — 

deposits  In  Catalonia,  Spain. 24 

deposits  in  Texas 22 

deposits,   mineralogy   and   geol- 
ogy   of 439 

evaporation   from   brines 219 

extraction   from  wyomlngite 503 

fertiUxers,    comparison 323 

fertillxers,   effect  on   water   re- 
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for  Kentucky  soils,  Ky 122 

from     electrically-treated     feld- 
spar,  fertilixing   value 726 

from  feldspar 326 

from  flr  wood  mill  waste 327 

from    kelp 327 

German  and  other  sources 24 

in  loess  soUs 809 

in  tropical  agriculture 126 

loss  from  soils,  Pla 812 

salts,  sources  and  prodncUon..  23 
supplies  of  Great  Britain   dar- 
ing the  war 126 

works   waste  water   for  Irriga- 
tion   637 

Potassium — 

chlorid,  absorption  by  plants 435 

chlorld,  fertiUsIng  value,  Ohlo_  539  V 

cyanid,   Insecticidal   value 755 

determination 315 

determination  in  fertHixers. 12 

iodid.  therapeutic  value 382 

Uberatlon   In  soils.   Ohio 429/ 

nitrate,  absorption  by  plants 432 

permanganate,    effect   on    moor 

soils 724 

permanganate,    effect   on    plant 

growth 431 

salts,  absorption  by  plants ^^  ^ 

salts,   hygroscoplclty 631  ^ 

sulphate,       fertilising       value, 

W.Va 22 

Potato- 
bacterial  rots,  studies 849 

beetle,  Colorado,  in  Germany 57 

beetle.   Colorado,  remedies,   Ya. 

Truck 661 

black  heart,  studies 349 

corky    scab,    notes 650 

diseases  in  southern  Idaho,  I}.8. 

DJLi 751 

diseases,  notes .. 48 

diseases,  notes,  N.J.. 455 

diseases,  notes.  Pa 455 

diseases,  studies,  N.Dak 48 

diseases,  studies,  "Wis 544 

diseases,  treatment,  Minn 652 
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dry  spot,  description 647 

exhibits,    Ohio 899 

field  rot,  studies,  U.S.D.A 465 

fleabeetle,  studies 263 

late  blight,  investigations,  Iowa  849 

late  blight,  notes 160,  246 

late    blight,    treatment,    N.Y. 

State 832 

leaf  roU,  studies 247 

leak,  investigations,  t;.SJ>.A 761 

leaves,  Invertase  of 334 

plants,  flloslty  in 49 

powdery    dry    rot,    treatm^it, 

U.S.D.A 847 

pulp,  acidity 770 

sliver  scurf,  studies,  n.S.D.A 456 

stalk-borer,  notes 657 

tuber  rot  and  wilt,  studies 246 

tuber  rot,  notes 653 

tuber  worm,  remedies 368 

tubers,  production  above  ground  623 

tyrosinase,  notes 414 

wart  disease,  notes 160,649 

Potatoes — 

as  affected  by   Fusarium,   U.S. 

V^ 246 

as  affected  by  manganese 634 

conservation  for  stock  food 506 

culture  experiments,  Ariz 627 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 229 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 341 

culture    in    sand    hills    of   Ne- 
braska,   Neb 827 

disease-free,  production,  U.S.D.A.  751 

dried,  notes 605 

fertiliser  experiments 126, 

218,  828,  425,  427,  430,  519, 629 

fertiliser   experiments,   Ind 724 

fertiliser  experiments.  Me 84 

for  fattening  swine 876 

for  milk  production 174 

hall  Injury  to 734 

irrigation  experiments 636 

radio-active  fertilizers  for 628 

seed,  selection,  Wash 896,  696 

sensitivity  to  poison 467 

spraying  experiments,   Ga 831 

spraying  experiments,  Hawaii 527 

spraying  experiments,  N.Y.Stat8  831 
sprouting    In    relation    to    soil 

moisture,    Hawaii 627 

starch  content,  Okla. « 108 

tuberous  growth  at  expense  of 

roots 880 

varieties 637,  742 

varieties.    N.Dak 229 

varieties,    B.I 229 

weather  factor  for,  U.8.DA 114 

winter   storage 496 

yield    in    relation    to    weather, 

U.S.D.A 618 

Potomac  River,  pollution  of 286 

Poudrette,  fertilizing  value 135,323 

Poultry — 

care  and  management,  N.Dak..  172 
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care  and  management,  N.J 275 

clubs  In  the  South,  U.S.D.A 196 

diseases  and  parasites  in  Guam, 

Guam 878 

diseases,  handbook 284,  379 

experiments,    Minn 377 

feeding  experiments 278, 377 

house  equipment.  Wash 690 

houses,    construction 792 

houses,  construction.  Mo 792 

houses,  construction.  Wash 690 

houses  for  prairie  farms 690 

industry,  importance  of 275 

keeping,    text-book 93 

products,    marketing 892 

raising,  Flemish  system 276 

school  lessons  on 592,  694 

(Bee  aUo  Chickens,  Ducks,  etc.) 

Powdery  mildews,  physiological  rela- 
tion to  hosts,  Mo 814 

Power  plant  apparatus,  testing 889 

Prairie  dogs — 

destruction,    Kans 62 

prevalence  in  Colorado 61 

systematic  account,  U.S.D.A 651 

Precipitation — 

at  State  College,  Pa 607 

cyclonic,  distribution,  U.S.D.A.  419 
in  southeastern  Rocky  Mountain 

Slopes,    U.S.D.A 619 

relation  to  stream  flow,  U.S.D.A-  116 
(See    dUo    Rainfall,    Snowfall, 
etc.) 

Preoooling  plant,  description 391 

Pregnancy — 

diagnosis 73, 179,879 

nitrogen  metabolism  during 473 

Preserves,    preparation 419 

Pressure — 

change  charts,   U.S.D.A 419 

vertical,  distribution  in  earth..  681 

Prickly  pear.     (Bee  Cactus.) 

Primula  kewensis  and  Its  allies,  ge- 
netic   behavior 8l« 

PrionoxystuB  roMnia,  notes 356 

Prionus  oalifomicua  (t),  notes 666 

Prisoners   of   war,    feeding   in    Ger- 
many   - 368 

Privies,  sanitary,   description 189,887 

Proso,  culture  in  Texas  Panhandle, 

U.S.DJl 440 

Prosopodee  fugax,  notes 659 

Pro9paliella — 

herleaH,  notes 760 

pemicioti,  notes,  Conn.Btate 54 

Proiapanteles  n.sp.,  notes 466 

Protease  in  guinea  pig  and  rabbit 

serums 382 

Proteid.     (Bee  Protein.) 

Protein — 

absorption  in  typhoid  fever 869 

cleavage  in  flour 265 

cleavage  products.     (Bee  Amino 

acids.) 

determination  in  meat 815 
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Protein — Continued. 

determination   In   muscle 614 

digestion   by   serums 179 

effect  on  blood  sagar  In  phlori- 
zin diabetes 86S 

emaciation    following    injection 

of 179 

formation  In  the  animal  body —  371 

from   different   sources 868 

from  different  sources,  Wis 662 

hydrolysis     by    pancreatic    en- 

«yms 201 

iodized,  preparation 201 

metabolism,  digest  of  data 165 

metabolism   of   Infants 766 

methods  of  analysis 416 

of  milk,  rOle  in  infant  feeding.  166 
requirements   of   dairy    heifers. 

Mo 871 

requirements  of  higher  animals 

and  man 868 

retention  in  relation  to  diet —  766 

rWe  In  growth 269 

serum,  of  different  animals 872 

synthesis  by  lactic  acid  bacteria.  878 

transformations  in  yeast 634 

yegetable,  biological  reactions.-  679 

Proteolysis,  studies.  Mass 204 

Protomyc€9   andinus,  notes 661 

Protoplasmic  streaming,  stimulation 

by  light  rays 130 

Protozoa — 

in  soils,  studies 214 

so-called  "infective  granules".  280 

Proyender — 

analyses,  Conn.State 662 

analyses,  N.H 874 

analyses,  E.I 874 

Prune — 

brown        rot,        inyestigatlonB, 

U.S.D.A 249 

twig  miner,  notes,  Oreg . —  263 

Prunes — 

culture  in  New  York 886 

pruning 41 

Pruning,  summer.  Wash 696 

Prunus     apino9a,    seashore    thicket 

formation  by ■  636 

Prussic     acid.      (See     Hydrocyanic 
acid.) 

P9cudaphucus  n.8pp.,  descriptions —  868 

PaeudococcoMiM  n.g.  and  n.spp.,  de- 
scriptions    867 

Pseudococcua — 

hakeri,  notes . 367 

n.spp.,    descriptions . 767 

Pseudomonas — 

citri,   investigations,   U.8.D.A-.  162 

citri,  studies,  Fla 850 

pisi  n.sp.,  description,  Colo 847 

sp.,  relation  to  barley  blight 846 

Psoroptes — 

communis,  life  history 678 

cunicuU,    notes 80 

Paylla  huwi,  notes,  Conn.State 54 


PaylUodet  aJfliUs,  studies 253 

Pterocomminl,  synopsis 296 

Public  health,  court  decisions  on 860 

Puecinia — 

graminis     avenm    on     timothj, 

U.S.DJk 847 

fframInU  in  Norway 5IS 

graminis,  notes 45 

mapdia,  notes 44 

phieipratenais,  origin,  U.SJ).A-  848 

prutU-apinoaa,  description 654 

•p.  on  pinks 154 

spp^  notes €T 

Putvtnaria — 

Hoocifera  In  California 658 

pHdU,  notes,  Fla 851 

ritia      ('^imHumerabiUa),     {See 
Maple-scale,  cottony.) 

Pumping  machinery,  testing 889 

Pumpkin  seed  cake  and  bran,  acid- 
ity of no 

Purdue  University,  notes 596,697,900 

Pyridine     derivatives,     antineurltie 

properties 711 

Pyronia,   description 743 

Pyrrollc  add,  effect  on  chlorophyll 

formation 435 

Pythiaeyatia      oitrophthora,      treat- 
ment   754 

Pythium    debaryanum,    relation    to 

potato  leak,  U.S.DJL 751 

Quack  grass,  eradication,  NJ>ak 35 

Quamaaia-^ 

spp.,   notes 730 

loalpolei  n.sp.,  description 730 

Quicklime,  effect  on  organic  matter 

in  soils 522 

Quince  orange  rust,  notes 351 

Quinces,  culture  in  New  York 836 

Quinin  hydrochlorid,  use  in  prepara- 
tion  of   vaccine 380 

RAb,  use  in  preparing  rice  seed  beds.  ISS 

Rabbit  ear  mange,  notes 80 

Rabbits,   spermatogenesis 167 

Rabies- 
notes  75 

treatment 575 

Radiation,  solar  and  sky,  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  n.SJ).A- 419 

Radio-active — 

fertilizer,   effect  on   growth   of 

oats 218 

ores    and    residues,    fertilizing 

value 628 

Radio-activity—- 

determination  in  water 187 

effect  on  plant  growth 523 

Radishes — 

culture  in  presence  of  sugar 633 

radio-active  fertilisers  for 628 

varieties,  Ariz 637 

Radium  as  a  fertilizer 153 

Raffinose,  determination  In  plants 206 

Ragweed  galls,  notes . 651 
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Rain —  Page. 

nitrogen  content 620 

tropical,   U.S.D.A 619 

RalnbowB,  horizontal,  on  Lake  Men- 

dota,  U.S.D.A 116 

Bainfall— 

and    synoptic    winds,    relation, 

U.8.D.A 116 

at  Berkeley,  California 116 

at  Georgetown,  Demerara 420 

effect  on   water   level   In  soils, 

Utah 813 

heavy,  effect  on  soils,  Pa 514 

in  China,  U.8.D.A 618 

in  New  South  Wales 116 

in   North   and   South   America, 

U.S.D.A 419 

in    Tennessee 795 

in  United   States 15 

relation  to  corn  yield,  U.8.D.A.  618 

relation  to  crop  yield 14 

{See  also  Precipitation.) 

Raisin  industry  in  California 343 

Raisins,  making 647 

Ramie,  culture  experiments,  La 337 

Bamularia — 

areola,  notes 45 

traohyetemonia     n.sp.,     descrip- 
tion    464 

Rana  pipien9,  upper  limit  of  tempera- 
ture for 851 

RangeUa  vitcUU,  parasitic  in  dogs—  785 

Ranges       in       southern       Arizona, 

U.S.DJ^ 489 

Rape — 

as  a  green  manure  for  wheat 420 

dust,    fertilizing   value 30 

fertilizer  experiments 728 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ohio 221 

for  silage,   U.S.D.A 768 

meal,  availability  of  nitrogen  In.  426 

oil,  physical  constants 812 

seed,  adulteration,  N.Y.State— .  740 

srtvl  cake,  acidity 770 

seed,  imported,  germination  tests, 

U.S.Dji 140 

Baspberries— 

breeding  experiments 144 

breeding  experiments.  N.T. State.  744 

new.  description,  N.Y.State 37 

varieties 742 

Raspberry — 

crown  gall,  studies,  Ohio 550 

pollen,  germination 731 

Rations — 

box,  for  army  use 165 

emergency,  for  U.S.Army 664 

for  dairy  stock,  Mass 378 

Rat-bite  fever — 

cause 783 

(Etiology  and  treatment 487 

Rats- 
biology  and  control 656 

black  or  ship,  of  Great  Britain.  656 


Rats — Continued.  Page, 
destruction  with  Danyss  bacil- 
lus          52 

Rattan  supply  for  Philippines 44 

Reclamation — 

Board  Act  of  California 490 

Service.    {See  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.) 
Red  clover.      {See  Clover,  red.) 
Red  dog  flour.     {See  Four,  red  dog.) 
Red  spider.     {See  Spider,  red.) 
Redwater.     {See  Texas  fever.) 
Redwater,  Rhodesian.     {See  African 

coast  fever.) 
Reforestation — 

in  New  York,  N.Y.Comell 451 

in  southern  Argentina 452 

in    Wisconsin 242 

Refk'igerators,   score  card  for 663 

Renal  disease,  metabolism  In 371 

Respiration    calorimeter,    small,    de- 
scription,   U.S.D.A 768 

Retaining  walls,  treatise 786 

RcHcuHtermea    eperatus    n.sp.,    de- 
scription         266 

Bhabdoepora  dodarHw  n.  sp.,  descrip- 
tion         844 

RhagoletiB  pomoneUa.      {See  Apple 

maggot.) 
BMaootonia — 

crocorum  {R,  violaoea),  notee..      846 
sp.,  relation  to  damping  off  of 

truck   crops,   Fla 844 

Rhlaoctonla — 

morphology  and  parasitism 148 

parasitic  in  America,   111 749 

RMeoglyphue  hyaointhi,  notes,  Conn« 

State 54 

Rhizopods  in  soils 121 

Rhieopue — 

nigrioane  on  citrus . ..       748 

nigricans,    relation     to     potato 

leak,   U.S.D.A 751 

ep.     on      crated     strawberries, 

U.S.D.A 458 

Rhode  Island  Station,  report 299 

Rhodesian  redwater.      iSee  African 

coast  fever.) 
lihodoaticta   onobruchidie   n.sp.,   de- 
scription         464 

BhynchtBHua    {Orcheetes)   mangiferw 

n.sp.,    description 366 

Rhynchlodcxia    flavoteeeelUUa   n.sp., 

description 359 

Rice— 

as  affected  by  aluminum  salts.      817 
as  prepared  for  food  in  Bengal.       859 

borers    in    Java 68 

cultivated,  origin 34 

culture  experiments 31 

culture    experiments.    La 337 

culture  in  India 188 

culture  in   Spain . 230 

culture,    minimum    temperature 

limits  in 718 

downy  mildew,  notes..........        49 
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Rice— Contlnaed.  Pace. 

fertUlxer  ezperlmeiits 81,  S2 

fertlUser  ezperlmeiitB,  La 337 

hulling  waste  product  as  a  feed- 
ing Btnff 271 

Inheritance  of  flowering  time  la.  829 

meal,    acidity 770 

of  Lower  Burma 230 

amut,    description    and    blbUo- 

grapfay 247 

smut,  notes . 248 

starch  content,  Okla 108 

stem  borer,  studies — . 650 

straight  bead  In,  La 800 

Tsrietles 81 

yield  as  affected  by  deep  plow- 
ing. Hawaii 027 

Rinderpest — 

Immunisation . ...  487,  784 

relation  to  cocddloels  la  cattle 

and  carabaoB . — ..  70 

transmission  experiments.. •  487 

treatment 784 

Ringworm,    treatment 270 

Ripertia  retimaphUa  nsp^   deserlp- 

Uon 808 

River  and  harbor  Improyements  In 


88 


building  rock,  taits,  U3JXi 685 

law  In  lowa....^.^^.^...-  493 

law  In  Ohio 408,  083 

law  In  Oregon ....  780 

materials,    physical    properties, 

U.S.D^ 84 

materials,    tests 880 

system,  county,  designing 492 

tar  fumes,  effect  on  regetatlon.  784 
tars,  pitches,  etc.,  qiedflcatlons 

and  definitions . •  888 

Roads— 

administration  la  BaltlBore  Co., 

Maryland .  492 

administration  in  California 82 

administration  In  Idaho 780 

administration  In  Kentucky 492 

administration  In  Maryland 686 

administration   In   Monroe  Oo^ 

New  York 288 

administration  in  Nova  Scotia.  780 

administration  in  Oregon 889 

administration  in  Rhode  Island.  288 

administration  In  Victoria 493 

administration  in  Virginia 188 

administration  in  Washington..  686 
bituminous  macadam,  construc- 
tion field  books  for 889 

brick.    U.S.D.A 686 

concrete,  construction.. 800,  492 

concrete,  cracks  In 492 

concrete,    gradation    of    aggre- 
gates for 684 

concrete,  hydrated  lime  for 86 

construction  and  maintenance.  84,  686 

construction,  chart  for.........  788 


Roads— Continued.  Page, 
construction.    Federal    aid    for. 

U.S.D.A. «8i 

drainage  and  subgradee  for. 300 

maintenance  in  Indiana 389 

maintenance  In  United  States—  380 

maintenance,  motor  tmcks  In 88S 

mileage  and  reTenues  In  Middle 

Atlantic   States,   U^J>.A 88S 

nation-wide  system  of 74f 

papers  on 581 

rural  post.  Federal  aid  to 209 

surface  oiling  of 268 

text-book S6S 

tire  widths  for TS9 

yearbook 53 

Rock  phosphate.     (iBos  Phosphate.) 

Rocks— - 

for  rood  bnUdlag,  U.8J>  A     .  84,  335 
microscopic  method  of  analysis, 

n.8J)JL 34 

Rodents,  destruction  with   hydrocy- 
anic add  gas n 

Roentgen  rays,  effect  on — 

cigarette  beetle,  U.8.D.A 8i4 

formation  of  antibodiea 079 

germination   and   g  r  o  w  t  b  of 

plants 438 

Roof  paints,  tests 189 

Root^ 

aphids,  nematode  parasite  of 056 

beer,  alcohol  content 557 

cellars  for  prairie  turns 600 

crops,  combined  fungus  attacks 

on 245 

crops,  culture  in  South  Austra- 

lU 835 

growth  of  forest  trees 223 

maggots,  notes.  Wash 383 

nodules    of    Ceanothus     ameri- 

camu   122 

tuberdes,  production  as  affected 

by  nitrates 634 

tubercles,  urease  In 334 

Roots — 

orientation  as  affected  by  media  223 

secretion  of  toxic  substances  by  636 

Rope,  knotting  and  spUdLng 401 

Rose — 

chafer,  notea 646 

chafer,  notes,  UJLD^ 260 

chafer,  poisonous  character..  279, 4S3 

diseases,  U.S.D.A 843 

pests  and  their  ccmtrol.  Wash..  489 

RoMeUinia  hunodet,  notes 50 


810 

450 

849 

240 

64T 

840 

746 

80T 


American,  annual 

cultlTated,  history ... 

culture,  I7.8.D^ 

culture  experiments 

culture,  treatise 

for  Bialne 

of  Denmaric . 

Rosha  grass,  economic 

Rotation— 

experlneata,  OMo 
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of  crops,  Ky —  122 

of  crops,  Nebr 438 

of  crops  for  upper   Wisconsin, 

Wis 229 

Soondworms  in  poultry,  Cal 385 

Roap  in  fowls,  stadles 283 

Bubber— 

utifinai  pests  of..............  544 

bark  diseases,  relation  to  mark 

scraping 459 

Castilla,  tapping  experiments..  644 

Ceara,  culture  In  Southern  India  544 

coagulation 644 

culture   experiments 840 

culture  in  German  colonies 644 

culture,  use  of  dynamite  in 582 

diseases  and  injuries  in  Java..  251 

diseases  in  Ceylon 544 

diseases  in  Uganda...... 45 

diseases,  treatment ........  459 

fertiliser  experiments ... .  241 

Hevea.     (See  Rubber,  Para.) 

industry  of  the  Amaion .  644 

insects  affecting 463 

papers  on 644 

Para,  coagulation  of  latex 132 

Para,  culture  in  Uganda ..  544 

Para,   fertiliser  experiments .  842 

Para,  root  disease  of 551 

pink  disease,  host  plants  of 154 

plantation,    preparation... .«  544 

spottings  due  to  fungi 544 

tapping   experiments 451,544,649 

Rubus,  hybridisation  In 227 

Rom.  distillation 718 

Run-off,  Buucimum,  determliuitlioii..  684 
Rural — 

civilisation,  ideal 891 

cooperative  laundry,  U.8J>.A-..  191 
credit.    (See  Agricultural 

credit.) 
economics  in  New  Bng^and  in 

19th  century 588 

economics,  scope  of 496 

economics,  selected  readings  on.  88 

education  in  Cook  Co.,  Illinois..  894 

life,   development 92,  794 

life  in  Japan .....  689 

life,  organization,  U.SJ>.A 190 

migration  in  United  Stotea 294 

migration,  psychic  causes  of.  891,  392 

organisation,  discussion 408 

schools.     (See  Schools,  rural.) 

survey  of  Morgan  Co.,  Miuottrl.  689 

Rust  fun^,  lipase  in .  225 

Rusts,  inoculation  experiments.....  650 

(See  aUo  Grain,  Wheat,  eUf,) 
Buta-bagas.     (See  Swedes.) 

Rutgers  College,  notes .........  899 

Ruthprglen  bug,  notes .....  853 

Rye — 

as  a  green  manure,  Nehr. .  438 

as  a  green  manure  for  cotton, 

U.S.D.A 828 

bacterial  blight,  notes 845 


Rye — Continued.  Page. 

bran,  analyses,  N.Y.State 867 

cost  of  production,  Minn 091 

culture,  Wash 83 

culture  in  eastern  United  States, 

U.S.D.A 832 

culture    in    sand    hills    of   Ne- 

braska,  Nebr 827 

culture    in    Texas     Panhandle, 

U.8.D.A 440 

culture  in  western  Washington, 

Wash 696 

diseases,  notes 47 

diseases,    treatment 652,750 

"  drunk  bread  "  disease,  studies.  845 

fertiliser   experiments 126, 

323,  825,  326, 425,  426,  427.  629 

fertilizer  experiments,  U.S.D.A-  520 

grass,  varieties 81 

improvement,   Wis 528 

inoculation      experiments,      N. 

Dak 82 

middlings,  analyses,  N.H 873 

middlings,  analyses,  N.Y.State.  867 

middlings,  analyses,  Wis 562 

rusts,  description 47 

straw,  disintegrated,  digestibil- 
ity   474 

varieties 687 

varieties,  N.Dak 229 

varieties,  R.I 229 

Bahai  •armloto,  studies 807 

Saccharin,  determination 112 

8aooharomyee9     minor     In      bread 

leaven 168 

Saccharose,  determination  in  plants  .  206 

Bahuaro,  behavior  of  excised  branch.  820 
Sailors,   discharged,   employment   in 

England  and  Wales 296 

Sal   seedlings,  development 649 

Salicylic  acid,  determination  in  wine.  805 
Salmon,     shipping    long    distances, 

U.S.D.A 162 

Salt- 
absorption  by  plants 485 

effect  on  serum  mixtures 680 

effect  on  soils  and  plants 428  *^ 

fertilizing  value 827 

use  in  wound  treatment 882 

Saltpeter,   Chile.     (See   Sodium   ni- 
trate.) 
Salts- 
absorption  by  plants 423,438 

antagonism 828 

effect  on  soil  acidity 22 

relation  to  soil  colloids 16,622 

rOle  in  Infant  feeding 165 

Salvarsan,  fixation  by  blood 74 

Sampling,  standard  methods 416 

San  Jos6  scale — 

control  in  West  Virginia 657 

notes 356 

notes,  Oreg 258 

Sand  dunes,  control  and  utilisation, 

Mich 719 

Sandflies,  notes,  Ohio ... 662 
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Sanninoidea    emiiUya.     {See    Peach 

borer.) 
Bap- 
ascent  In  planU..  2G,  26,  228,  331,  432 

composition 322 

concentration,  determination —  033 
concentration,     seasonal    yarla- 

tions  in 26 

Sapcrda  restita,  notes,  Conn.State —  54 

Bareophaga  fuscicauda,  description.  58 
Sarcosporidia,  relation  to  cnidospori- 

dia  of  inyerte1)rate8 384 

Sausage — 

preparation 317 

preserved,  paper  on 869 

Scabies.     {See  Sbeep  scab.) 
Scale  insects — 

control  by  natural  enemies 264 

in  Indiana 461 

monograpb,  N.Y.Comell 256 

Scarlet  runner,  bud  variation  in —  329 

Sea  topside,  notes.  Wash 465 

Schistoceroa  paranensU  in  Trinidad-  463 
Sohisoneura    lanigera,      {See    Apple 
aphis,  woolly.) 

Schoenohius  Mpundifer,  notes 58, 659 

School — 

children,  feeding 471 

credit  for  home  practice  in  agri- 
culture,  U.8.D.A 694 

fairs  in  Canada.* 594 

farms,  use  of 796 

Garden  Association  of  America.  199 
garden   for   women    at   Glynde, 

Sussex 643 

gardens  in   Canada 594,695 

gardens  in  Denmark 194 

gardens,  notes 797 

gardens  of  the  future 199 

gardens,  relation  to  home  gar- 
dens   199 

gardens,   text-book 594 

lunches,  suggestions  for 861 

Schools — 

agricultural.     {See  Agricultural 
schools.) 

barrio,  in  Philippines 796 

elementary,  agriculture  in 896 

high,    agricultural    engineering 

in 94 

high,  agricultural  extension 92 

high,  cookery  In 897 

high,  home  economics  In 898 

high,  in  Denmark 695 

of   tomorrow 795 

public,  entomology  in 897 

rural,  nifrl culture  in 395 

Soirpophaga  eerioea,  notes 58 

Bcirpue    lacustria    as    a    litter    for 

cows 175 

Solerospora  maoroepora,  notes 49. 150 

Sclerostomes  In  horses,  Mont 785 

Sclerotinia — 

cinerea  in  northern  Vermont 849 

oinerea.  Investigations,  U.S.D.A..  249 


8eieroiinia~-Conttame± 

oinerea,  notes ..^. ^1 

Uberiiana  on  parsley,  Ya^Tnidc-       847 
Kberiiana,  relation   to  damping 

off  of  truck  crops,  Fla 844 

{MoniUa)  fmciigemu,  notes 248 

trifoUorum  in  Bohemia 660 

Bclerotium — 

cepivarum,  studies,   Ohio 547 

rolfsii,  notes,  U.8.D.A 750 

rolfeii,  studies.  Ill 754 

tuHparum,  notes 61 

Scurfy  scale,  notes,  U.S.D^ 250 

Scurvy,  studies 660 

Seasonal  correlations  In  the  far  East, 

U.S.D.A 116 

Seaweed — 

analyses : 163, 167,327 

analyses,    NJ 128 

as  a  feeding  stuff 167 

as  a  food  material 16S 

Seed-bed  frame,  nursery,  description       452 
Seeds- 
adulteration,  U.8J>Jk 

analsrses 

as  affected  by  electrolytes 

distnfectton 

germinating,  hydrocyanic  add  in 
germination     as     affected      by 

chlorlds    

germination  as  affected  by  frost 

and  light 632 

germination  as  affected  by  green 

manures,  U.8.D.A 

germination  as  affected  by  green 

manures,  Wis 620 

germination  as  affected  by  light-  222, 623 
germination  as  affected  by  Boent- 

gen  rays 430 

germination  as  affected  by  pres- 
sure         332 

germination  as  affected  by  tem- 
perature         222 

germination  in  heated  soil 722 

germination    tests   v,    electrical 

response  in 523 

growing  on  the  farm,  N.Dak 140 

impermeablp,  viability,  U.SJ>.A-       740 

imports,    U.S.Djk 29 

inspection  and  analyses,  Vt 140 

Inspection  in  Minnesota,  Minn 642 

inspection  in  Montana,  Mont 836 

inspection   In   New    York.    N.Y. 

State 740 

law  in  New  Jersey,  N.J 835 

law  In  Oregon 471 

measuring  expansive  force  of —         28 
moisture  intake  at  various  tem- 
peratures         222 

I>ara8itic  infection  of 244 

sterility   and   delayed   germina- 
tion in 223 

sterilizing   with  jailcium   hypo- 
chlorite           40 


140 
8 
332 
444 
332 

423 


24 
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Beeds—Contlnaed.  Pace. 

testing,  U.SJ)«A 140 

testing  at  Danish  Seed  Control 

Station 452 

yltallty,  electrical  method  for  de- 
termining    523 

Selection,  effect  on  plants 834 

Septicemia,  hemorrhagic — 

Immonlzatlon    77 

pleomorphlsm  and  mutation  In 

organisms  of 77 

treatment 379,  784 

BeptogUBum  ulmi,  notes 454 

Beptoria — 

alhaffinis,  winter  stage  of 844 

apU  graveolentia  n-sp.,  descrip- 
tion    846 

chryaanthemella,  notes . 550 

glycinea  n.sp.,  description 247 

lycoper8ici,  studies,  Mich 653 

lyooper8ici,  treatment,  Md 350 

olecB  n.sp.,  description 363 

petroaelini  apii,  studies 846 

piricola,  notes . 454 

Sericulture.     (See  Silk.) 

Serradella — 

culture  experiments 786 

history  and  botanical  notes 736 

Inoculation   experiments 822 

Serum — 

antitrypsin  during  inanition 486 

physiology,  catalogue 574 

precipitin,  production 881 

proteins  of  different  animals 872 

study,  laboratory  course 73 

SeniniB — 

add-solnble  phosphorus  of 714 

antibacterial  action 881 

antitoxic,  concentration . 680 

effect  on  tissues ... 881 

Sesame — 

cake,  addlty 770 

oil,  physical  constants 812 

Beaamia  inferens,  notes ..  58 

Beaia  rileyana,  notes 667 

Settiers,     prospective,     information 

for,  Alaska . 296 


activated-sludge,   treatment 490 

disposal  for  country  homes 83, 

691,887 

disposal  in  Illinois 389 

fertilizing  value 629 

purification 188,  388,  579,  787,  887 

residue,   analyses,   N.J 128 

sludge,  utilization 188 

treatment  plants,  small,  tests 287 

Sex  control  in  pigeons . 771 

Sheep — 

bams  for  prairie  farms 690 

breeding    experiments 170.  772 

breeding  experiments,  Ariz 565 

caracul,  n.S.D.A 170 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A 668 

dips,   notes 678 

diseases,  losses  from,  U.8J>.A..      192 


Sheepf — Continued.  Page. 

feeding    experiments 168,  474 

feeding  experiments,  Ind 476 

feeding  experiments.  Pa 565 

fleece  record 772 

Inheritance    of    short    ears    in, 

U.S.D.A 772 

management,  treatise 772 

nematode  parasites  of 78 

pasturing  experiments,  Oreg 567 

pine  needles  for 474 

raising    in    blue    grass    region, 

U.SJ>.A 868 

raising  in  western  range  States, 

U.S.D.A 667 

raising  in   Wisconsin,   Wis 272 

raising  on  Indian  reservations 374 

scab,    notes 78 

shearing    and    washing    experi- 
ments,   Ohio 477 

slaughtering  on  the  farm 317 

sphagnum  turf  for 474 

wintering  in  North  Carolina 97 

Yunnan,   notes 876 

Shellfish- 
Inspection  in  New  Jersey 106 

methods   of  examination 287 

Potomac  River,  examination 287 

Shells,   analyses 480 

Shelter-belts,  renewing,  Iowa 146 

Shingles,  production  In  Canada 347 

Shredded  wheat  waste,  analyses,N.H_  878 

Shrubs — 

annual  growth  of 841 

Chinese,    for   Pacific  slope  and 

Gulf  coast  regions 450 

for  Kansas,  Kans 48 

for  railway  gardening 450 

hardy  climbing,  description 450 

hardy,  for  Maine 840 

ornamental,    description 450 

ornamental,   insects   affecting 756 

ripening     of     growing     parts, 

Ohio 542 

Bigalaoliaa  n.sp.,  notes 259 

Bignophora — 

fiavopalliata  occidentalia,  notes.  761 

thoreauini  n.sp.,  description 760 

Silage- 
analyses,  Wis 562 

bacteriology 769 

cane-top,    Hawaii 562 

cost  of  production,  Minn 691 

crops,  tests,  La 837 

fermentation  in,  Kans 9 

for  beef  cattle.  Wis 563 

for  fattening  sheep,  Tex 875 

for  horses,  Mo 869 

from  oats  and  tares 481 

inoculation  with  lactic  acid  bac- 
teria   878 

normal    temperatures   and    fac- 
tors influencing  quality.  Mo.  270 
rape,  feeding  value,   n.S.D.A..  768 

SlUca,  determination 814 
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culture  in  British  colonies  and 

dependencies 358 

production  in  1918 56 

Silo*— 

and  silage,  Wash 690 

concrete,  treatise 294 

for  prairie  farms 690 

hollow  tile,  construction 792 

Bllyer  fish,  life  history  and  parasites  657 

Silviculture— 

in    America 746 

reyiew  of  iuTSstigatlons 346 

treatise 346 

Blmulldn  of  northern  Chile,  descrip- 
tion    258 

SimuUum — 

n.8pp.,   descriptions 362 

repiana  injurious  to  grazlDg  ani- 
mals   681 

tenuipeB  n.Bp.,  description 258 

Sires — 

effect  on  dairj  production,  Iowa  570 

effect  on  dairj  production,  Ohio  564 

Sirups,  analyses,  Conn.State 658 

Biiona  apacheoma,  notes,  Wash 864 

Skim  milk — 

for  laying  hens 479 

metaUic  flavor  in,  N.Y.Comell—  277 

nutritlYe  yalne 663 

Skins  from  China,  disinfection—.-.  487 

Sky,  blue  color  of,  U.S.D.A 618 

Slag.     {See  Phosphatic  slag.) 

Sleet- 
American  definition,  II.S.D.A...  618 
forecasting,  U.S.D.A. 808 

Sludge,  analyses,  N.J. 128 

Smelter  fumes,  effect  on  plants 28, 

213,244 

Smoke — 

abatement  in  Great  Britain 620 

effect  on  rest  period  in  plants —  436 

injury  in  forests,  studies 436 

injury  Investigations,  defects  In  133 

injury  to  vegetation 620 

leaf  injury  or  loss  due  to 243 

Smokehouses  for  prairie  farms 690 

Smut — 

of  grain  and  forage  crops,  Eans.  348 

treatment 46 

(See   also    Barley    smut,    Corn 
smut,  ete,) 

Snow — 

disappearance    in    high    Sierra 

Nevada  of  California,  U.S.D.A.  419 

forecasting,  T7.S.D.A. 808 

surveys,    U.S.D.A 420,506,619 

Soap  grease,  preparation 317 

Soda  in  loess  soils .. 800 

Sodium — 

ammonium  sulphate,  fertilizing; 

value 126,  518 

benxoate,  toxicity  in  the  diet 473 

chlorid.     (Kee  Salt.) 
hydroxld  as  a  disinfectant  for 

hides  and  skins 682 


Sodlam — ContinnedL                                ra^e. 
nitrate,  action  as  affected  by  dis- 
tribution in  soils 518 

nitrate,  availability  of  nitrogen 

in 426 

nitrate,  availability  of  nitrogen 

in,  NJ 123 

nitrate,  effect  on  action  of  phoe-  ^ 

phates 32«  T 

nitrate,  effect  on  soils.  Pa. 516 

nitrate,  fertilizing  value.-  22,  30, 126, 
218,  323,  325,  427,  518.  519.  629 

nitrate,  fertilising  value.  La 3S6 

nitrate,  fertilising  value.  N.J.-  125 

nitrate,  fertilizing  volue.  OMo..  535 

nitrate.  fertHlzing  value,  W.Va.  22 

nitrate  for  apple  trees,  Oreg-.  540 

nitrate,  industry  and  commerce-  428 
salicylate,  effect  on  metabolism 

In  man M9 

salts,   effect   on   plant   growth, 

U.S.DJL 816 

salts,  effect  on  soil  colloids.^ 622 

salts,    production 24 

tnngatate,      effect      on      plant 

growth 434 

Soil— 

addity,  cause  and  nature T22 

acidity,  correction 727 

acidity,  determination 23,503 

acidity,    experiments 324 

acidity,  notes,  N.J 120 

analyses  as  a  guide  to  use  of  fer- 

tUizers 215 

bacteria  as  affected  by  barnyard 

manure  and  water,  n.S.DA-.  814 
bacteria  as  affected  by  continu- 
ous cropping,   U.S.DJL 813 

bacteria,    effect   on   rock    phos- 
phate, 111 723 

bacteria,    investigations 626 

bacteria,  nutrition  of,  Ohio 814 

bacteria,  relation  to  soil  fertil- 
ity. Iowa 215 

bacteria,     spore-forming,     N.T. 

State 623 

carbonates,    determination 503 

colloids  as  affected  by   soluble 

salts 622  y 

colloids,  notes,  Hawaii 512 

colloids,   studies 16.319,813 

conditions  in  Selby  smoke  zone.  213 
fauna,  rhizopods  and  flagellates 

in 121  y 

fertility  as  affected  by  sulphur.  728^ 

fertility,  maintenance.  III 825 

flora  as  affected  by  leaching 514 

flora,  nitrogen-flxing  powers  of.  320 

fungi,  incubation  studies 613 

gases,  investigations 120,212 

lime   requirements 21 

micro-organisms,    activities,    N. 

Dak 25 

micro-organisms,   ammonia  con- 
sumption by,  N.I>ak 729 

mototore,  studies,  N.Dak 212 
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Soil— Continued.  Page, 
nitrogen   as  affected   by   crops 

and    XertUisers 821 

nitrogen  as  affected  by  organic 

materials 218 

organisms  as  affected  by  caibon 

bisulphld,  n.S.DJL 20 

organisms,  rapid  study  of 226 

productivity,  factors  in 513 

protozoa,   studies . 214 

solutions,     intake     by     plants, 

Nebr 826 

tank  experiments,  Fla .— ...  812 

temperature,  studies,  Mich 620 

water,  changes  in  leyel  of,  Utali.  818 
Boil  survey  in — 

AUbama,  Walker  Co.,  U.8J>Jk.  084 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  Co.,  VS. 

D.A 17 

California,    Merced    area,    U.8. 

D.A 117 

Georgia,  Clay  Co.,  U.S.D.A 421 

Georgia,  Laurens  Co.,  U.S.D.A.  811 

Georgia,  Polk  Co.,  U.S.D.A 608 

Georgia,  Stewart  Co 721 

Georgia,  Troup  Co . ...-  811 

Georgia,  Turner  Co.,  U.S.D.A —  421 

Illinois,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill 421 

Indiana,  Elkhart  Co.,  U.S.D.A,  819 

Indiana,  Warren  Co.,  U.8.D.A —  117 

Iowa,  Muscatine  Co.,  X7.8.D.A..  117 

Iowa,  Webster  Co.,  U.S.D.A 422 

Kentucky,   Jessamine   Co.,  U.S. 

D.A 608 

Louisiana,     Lafayette     Parish, 

U.S.D.A 810 

Loulslaiia,  Webster  Parish,  U.S. 

D.A 17 

Maryland,      Montgomery      Co., 

U.S.D.A 18 

Minnesota,      Pennington      Co., 

U.S.D.A 626 

Minnesota,    Bamsey    Co.,    U.S. 

D.A 820 

Mississippi,  Jefferson  Davis  Co., 

U.S.D.A 422 

Missouri,  Dekalb  Co.,  n.S.D.A..  811 

Missouri,  Dunklin  Co.,  U.S.D.A.  626 

Missouri,  Johnson  Co.,  U.S.D.A.  218 

Missouri,  Pettis  Co.,  U.S.D.A..  422 

Nebraska,  Gage  Co.,  X7.S.D.A..  609 

Nebraska,  Seward  Co.,  U.S.D.A.  117 
Nebraska,    Thurston    Co.,    U.8. 

D.A 118 

New  York,  Chautauqua  Co.,  V.S, 

D.A 428 

New  York,  Clinton  Co.,  U.S.D,A_  18 
North    Carolina,    Lincoln    Co., 

n.S.D.A 428 

North  Carolina,  Wake  Co.,  U.8. 

D.A 009 

North     Carolina,    Wayne    Co., 

U.8.D.A 811 

Ohio.  Geauga  Co..  U.S.D.A 509 

Ohio,  Trumbull  Co.,  U.8J)JL...  18 


Soil  survey  in — Continued.  Page. 

Oklahoma,     Roger     Mills     Co., 

U.S.D.A 626 

Pennsylvania,     Lancaster     Co., 

U.S.D.A 626 

South    Carolina,    Florence   Co., 

U.8.D.A 1 18 

Texas,  Brasos  Co.,  n.8.D.A 626 

Virginia,    Frederick    Co.,    U.S. 

D.A 510 

West    Virginia,    McDowell    Co., 

U.8.D.A 118 

West     Virginia,     Bsleigfa     Co., 

U.8.D.A 18 

West    Virginia,    Wyoming    Co., 

U.8.D.A 118 

Wisconsin,  Fond  du  Lac  Co 19 

Wisconsin,  Juneau  Co 19 

Wisconsin,  Kewaunee  Co 19 

Wisconsin,  La  Crosse  Co 19 

8oUs— 

absorption  and  coagulation  in.  818 
acid,  as  affected  by  fertilisers-        22 

add,  nitrification  In,  Pa 614 

adsorption    of    potassium    and  ^ 

phosphate  ions  by 17^ 

alkali,  of  Ohio,  Ohio 510 

alkali,  reclamation 516  i/" 

arid,  brown  niter  spots  in 724 

arid,  humus  nitrogen  problem 618 

as  affected  by  beech  leaves  and 

litter 119 

as  affected  by  chlorids 423 

as  affected  by  climate 210 

as  affected  by  continuous  crop- 

pteg,  U.8.D.A 813 

as  affected  by  fertilisers 216 

as  affected  by  fertiliaers.  Pa 616 

as  affected  by  heat 138,722 

as  affected  by  sterilisation 615 

bog,  reclamation 216 

calcareous,      effect     on     plant 

growth,  U.8.D.A 726 

caliche,   composition,  Arls 511 

cherry  orchard,  analyses 720 

dassiflcation 819,812 

dassiflcation,  Ohio 899 

clay,  colloids  of 319 

clay,  in  vicinity  of  Mexico  City, 

Mexico 19 

composition  as  affected  by  rain- 
fall. Pa 514 

courses  at  Iowa  State  College—.  319 
determination   of   fertiliser   re- 
quirements   215 

distribution  of  vertical  pressure 

fai 581 

extension  course  in,  U.S.D.A —  104 

fertiliser   requirements 121 

forest,  review  of  literature 720 

forest,  soluble  salt  content 612 

frosen,   bacteria   In 723 

humus,  colloids  of 319 

hygroscopic  coeffldent,  determi- 
nation,  U.8.D.A 812 

judging 721 
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Bolls — Contlnaed.  Pa^e. 

laboratory  work  in 93 

leaching  experiments 614 

lime  reqolrement  as  affected  by 

grinding 212 

lime  requirement,  determination, 

Tenn 714 

lime  requirement  In  relation  to 

growth  of  doyer.  Pa 516 

loess,  of  Nebraska 510,  809.  810 

loss  of  fertilizers  from,  Fla 812 

loss  of  plant  food  from 623 

management 30 

management.  Wis 616 

meadow,  fertilizer  experiments.  616 

mechanical  classification 319 

methods  of  mechanical  analysis.  721 

mlneralogical  analysis,  tredtlse.  16 

moor,  disinfection  experiments 724 

nitrogen  and  ammonia  consum- 
ing power,  N.Dak 730 

nonprotein  nitrogen  of,  n.S.D.A.  120 

of  Antigua 214 

of  Aroostook  Co.,  analyses.  Me.  10 

of  Cape  Colony,  analyses 20 

of  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  mineral- 
ogy of 110 

of  FIJI,  analyses 820 

of  Florida,  analyses 819 

of     Gloucestershire,     Somerset, 

and  Wiltshire,  England 721 

of  Hawaii,  analyses,  Hawaii —  603 

of  Indiana,  analyses 19 

of  Iowa,  lime  requirement 727 

of  Johore,  analyses 820 

of  Kentucky,   fertilizer  require- 
ments, Ky 121 

of  Madagascar,  analyses 119 

of  Mississippi 213 

of  Mississippi,  Miss 625 

of  New  Zealand,  analyses 715 

of  northern  New  York 509 

of  Nova  Scotia,  analyses 118 

of   Peru,   phosphoric   acid   con- 
tent    118 

of  Queensland,  analyses 20 

of  Savoy 846 

of  South  Australia 119 

of  Tennessee 795 

osmosis  in 16 

oxidizing  power 624 

partially    sterilized,    tests, 

Hawaii 615 

peat,  of  Minnesota,  analyses 625 

phjrsico-chemlcal   studies 21, 624 

podzol,     of     middle     Norland, 

Sweden 720 

purification  of  sewage  by 888 

red,  of  Brazil,  analyses 725 

red,  of  Karstian,  analyses 721 

relation  to  meteorological   fac- 
tors    15 

review  of  investigations 516 

saline,  of  Egypt,  drainage 685 

sampling  for  bacteriological  an- 
alysis    121 


Soils — Continued.  Page. 

school  lessons  on 592 

sterilisation 21 

surfSce  forces,  measurement 783 

tobacco,  analyses 720 

treatiae 214. 421 

Solattum — 

eommer9<miU,  mutations  in .  830 

niffrum,    crossing    experiments, 

NJ 445 

Solar — 

activity     and     planetary     phe- 
nomena,   U.8JD.A 618 

radiation     measurements, 

U.S.DJL 115 

variability.  U.8.D.A 619 

Soldiers,  discharged,  employment  in 

England  and  Wales 296 

Solenopats  molMta,  studies 662 

Solutions,  balanced,  penetration  of.  823 

Soot,  availability  of  nitrogen  in 427 

Sorghum — 

breeding  experiments 82 

culture,  Wash 88 

culture  experiments,  Ohio 529 

culture    in    sand    hills   of    Ne- 
braska, Nebr 827 

culture    in     Texas     Panhandle, 

U.SJ)^ 440 

effect   on   following   crop,    U.S. 

D.A 827 

fertilizer   experiments 828 

grain,  composition  and   feeding 

value,    r.S.D.A 872 

grain,  starches  of 616 

grain,  starches  of,  Okla 108 

hay,  production  In  western  Ne- 
braska, Nebr 438 

hydrocyanic  add  in,  n.S.D^ 840 

irrigation    experiments 286 

root    systems    and    leaf    areas, 

U.S.D.A 437 

smuts,  notes,  Kans 848 

V.  com  for  forage,  Ohio 629 

varieties,   Ariz 526 

varieties,   Hawaii 628 

varieties,  La 887 

varieties  for  central  and  south- 
ern Great  Plains,  U.8J>JL 832 

water  requirement,  Nebr 823 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 529 

Sorghum  vulgare  and  B.  halepeH9€, 

description  and  culture 640 

8oroapf>rium  reWanum,  notes 45 

Sorrell,  growth  in  relation  to   soil 

acidity.    Pa 259 

Sows — 

black     pigment     in     mammary 

area „««- 876 

ovariotomy  of 876 

Soy-bean-— 

forage,  composition,  Conn.State.  632 

hay,  analyses.  Wis 562 

leaf  spot,  notes 247 

oil,  physical  constants 812 
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Soy  beans —  Page, 
analyses  and  use  as  a  hnman 

food 663 

and  condensed  milk  for  infants.  656 

as  a  green  manure.  La 337 

as  affected  by  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, U.S.D.A 726 

culture,  Ohio 85 

culture  and  use,  N.Y.State 83 

culture  experiments,  Mo 826 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ind 724 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ohio 220 

fertilizing  value,  N.J 125 

hogging  down,  Ky 672 

urease  of 10,109,110 

varieties,  Conn.State 532 

varieties.  La 337 

varieties,    Ohio 35 

Bpanioneura      fonscolombii,      notes, 

Conn.State 54 

Bparganum  raillietU  in  pigs 79 

Spelt- 
bacterial  bUght,  notes 845 

culture     in    Texas     Panhandle, 

U.S.D.A 440 

varieties,   N.Dak 229 

Sperm  oil,  chemistry  of 784 

Spermatogenesis  in   rabbits 167 

SpJtacelotheca  sorghi,  notes 44 

Bph4Bropsi»  malorum — 

dissemination  by   tree  crickets, 

N.Y.State 648 

notes 351 

studies,  Va 151 

epTuBTosWhe  repens,  notes 251 

Bphwrotheca  mors-uvw,  notes 650 

Bphwrulina  BUchunUoa  n.sp.,  descrip- 
tion   454 

Sphagnum  turf,  digestibility 474 

Bphenophoru9 — 

maidia,  life  history 760 

phamiciensia,    notes 657 

Bphes  spp.,  bionomics 468 

Spices,  effect  on  micro-organisms 657 

Spider,  red — 

notes 254,  356,  657 

on  cotton,  U.S.D.A 468 

Spiders,  habits 356 

Bpirochteta — 

hyo8,   antigenic   value    in    hog- 
cholera  serum  tests 784 

iheileH  in  United  States 385 

Bpondylocladium  atrovirens,  studies, 

U.8.D.A 455 

Bporideamiwn  (Clasteroaporium)  put- 

refaciens,    notes 246 

Spotted  fever — 

immunization 881 

tick  in  eastern  Montana,  Mont.  863 

Spray  nozzle,  description,  U.S.D.A. —  88 

Spraying — 

calendar,    Idaho 234 

fluids,  wetting  power  of 356 

in  relation  to  beekeeping 662 

machinery,   notes 141 


Spraying — Continued.  Page, 

mixtures,   acid,    in    relation    to 

scorching 661 

mixtures,  composition  and  merits  46 

mixtures  for  stone  fruits,  Va. 143 

mixtures,  hot,  use 862,  353 

mixtures,   notes 866 

notes 445,838 

notes,   Ohio 36 

notes,  Okla 156 

notes,  Wash 94 

notes  for  Oregon 141 

Springs,  radio-activity,  U.S.D.A 618 

Spruce — 

rust  diseases,  studies 155 

thinning  experiments 241 

Squirrels,   ground,   life  history  and 

control,    Wash 765 

Stable  fly,  relation  to  poliomyelitis,  65,  280 

Stallions — 

in  Indiana,  Ind 673 

in  Utah,  UUh 877 

Starch — 

as  affected  by  alkalis 602 

as  affected  by  removal  of  ash 

and  solution 602 

congestion  during  retarded  plant 

growth,  R.I 623 

determination  in  plants 206 

determination     of     gelatinizing 

temperature 616 

effect  on  soil  nitrogen 218 

formation  in  underground  por- 
tions of  herbaceous  plants 131 

in    bananas    dried   at   different 

temperatures 633 

liquefaction  in  presence  of  salts  656 

of  grain  sorghums 616 

of  grain  sorghums,  Okla 108 

of  green  leaves 131 

soluble,  investigations 602 

solutions,  stability 601 

specificity  and  complexity 468 

use  in  canned  corn,  N.Dak 765 

Starters,  lactic,  tests,  Conn.Storrs 176 

Starvation,  studies 486 

Stearic  acid — 

determination     in     milk     fat, 

U.S.D.A 111 

salts,  solubility 416 

Stearins — 

determination 615 

in  fats  and  their  behavior  dur- 
ing hydrogenation 0 

Steers — 

feeding  experiments 271 

feeding  experiments,  Ind 475 

feeding  experiments,  Minn 670 

feeding  experiments.  Wis 563 

growth  data,  Mo 868 

Bteganoaporium  koaaroffli  n.sp.,   de- 
scription    45 

Btegomyia  fasciata,  notes 258,  361 

Stephanurus  dentatus,  notes,  Guam.  878 

Siereum  purpureum,  notes.  Me 752 

Sterilizer,   steam,   description 677 
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27 


481 


808 


006 


518 
164 
668 

780 

474 

876 


P»«». 
Stlck-lac  Inieet,  Mology 463 

SHetoeephdUt   fetiima,  notes 667 

8tira8toma  dc^reBtwm,  notes .      264 

Btisoloblum — 

culture  experiments 185 

culture  experiments,  Hawaii 628 

Stock.     (See  JAvt  stock.) 

Stocks- 
double,  notes ... 780, 781 

Inheritance  of  hoarlness  in 731 

Stomach  worms  in  Guam,  Guam 878 

Stomata — 

behaylor  during  wilting .. 

In  relation  to  transpiration 

Stomatal  inyestlgations,  use  of  poro- 
meter  in 

Siomovyt    caloitrana,      (See    Stable 
6y.) 

Stores,    cooperatiTe,    business    prac- 
tice and  accounts  for,  U.S.D.A 

Storm    warning    signals    on    Great 
Lakes,  U.S.D.A 

Straw — 

action  as  affected  by  distribu- 
tion in  soils 

analyses  and  nutritive  value 

as  a  feeding  stuff,  I7.S.D.A 

effect  on  ammonifying  power  of 

soUs,    N.Dak 

meal,  composition  and  digestibil- 
ity  

meal,  feeding  value 

Strawberries — 

breeding  experlmmts 144,  444 

cultivated,  origin 144 

culture  experiments 444 

fertilizer   experiments 742 

Insects  affecting 65 

new   varieties 448 

rarleties 742 

Strawberry — 

pollen,  germination 781 

root  weevil,   notes,  Oreg 652 

rootworm,  notes.  Conn. State 64 

rots,  studies,  U.S.D.A 458 

weevil,  remedies,  N.j 864 

weevil,  remedies,  Va.Truck 661 

Stream — 

flow,  maximum,  determination, 
flow,    relation   to    precipitation, 

U.S.D.A 

gaging,  methods 

measurements    in    Alberta    and 

Saskatchewan 

pollution   in   Illinois 

pollution,  laws  in   Indiana 

Streams,  mountain,  bridging 891 

Street  sweepings,  analyses,  N.J 128 

Streptococci,  hemolytic,  in  milk 680 

BtreptoeoccuB    spp.,    proteolysis    of. 

Mass 204 

Streptothriw  murie  ratti,  notes 487 

Strongylldosis,  equine,  studies 480 

Btrongyloides  longun  in   pigs 79 

StrangyUte  paradowus,  notes,  Guam.      878 . 


684 

116 

678 

400 

389 

787 


Stiimp»— 

burning 84 

removal ssj 

removal  with  dynamite 887 

Btyram  fapcnicm  seeds,  fatty  oU  of.  611 
Sncroae — 

determination  in  beet  molasscn.  504 
determination  in  cane  prodocta.  716 
determination  In  presence  of  re- 
ducing sugars 805 

determination  In  presence  of  re- 
ducing sugars.  Lb 316 

in   American   grapes 202 

in   bananas   dried   at   different 

temperatures 633 

parental  administration ..  483 

Sudan  grass — 

and  Johnson  grass  seeds,  distin- 
guishing characters,  U.aDJL-  834 

as  a  forage  crop.  La 337 

culture  experiments,  Arls 526 

culture   experiments,    Md 640 

culture  experiments,  Minn 336 

culture  experiments,   B.I 229 

culture  In  sand  bills  of  Ne- 
braska, Nebr 827 

hay.  composition  and  digestibil- 
ity,   Md 640 

starch  content,  Okla las 

.  yields,    Hawaii 528 

Sugar — 

deterioration.   La 3I6 

determination 416 

effect  on  plants 633 

in  resting  potato  tubers 634 

Invert,    determination    in    px«s- 

ence  of  sucrose 504 

invert,  in  bananas  dried  at  dif- 
ferent   temperatures 633 

localization  in  fleshy  fruits 226 

metabolism,  rapidity  of 764 

methods  of  analysis 114 

reducing,    destruction    in    cane 

products 716 

reducing,    determination.  206,416,616 

technology,  treatise 807 

(Bee  alto  Beet  sugar  <Md  Cane 
sugar.) 
Sugar  beet — 

crowns    and    leaves,    fertilizing 

value 127 

diseases  and  animal  enemies  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary    455 

diseases,   notes 350 

meal,  analyses,  E.I 374 

nematode,    studies 150 

products  as  a  source  of  alcohol.  113 
pulp.     (Bee  Beet  pulp.) 

yellows,  notes 245 

Sugar  beets— 

cost  of  production,  Minn 138 

culture  experiments.  Arts 526 

drying 417 
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BufpBiT  beets — Continued.  Page. 

fertUlxer   experiments 22, 

427,  029,  736 

irrigation    experiments 637 

sugar    content    in    relation    to 

chemical  characters 641 

sugar    content    in    relation    to 

weight 640 

varieties 36, 687 

Tarleties,  N.Dak 229 

yield  as  affected  by  breaking  of 

leaves 442 

Bosc^  can« — 

coloring  matter  of,  La 312 

culture  experiments 230 

cuttings,  handling  and  planting.  231 

diseases  in  Porto  Rico 749 

fertiliser  experiments 134,  443 

fertiliser  experiments,  La 336 

grubs  of  Australia 57 

insects  affecting 56 

irrigation  experiments,  La 336 

irrigation  In  Mauritius 580 

Japanese,  analyses,   Fla 898 

Japanese,  fertUiier  experiments, 

Fla 830 

Japanese,  yields,  Hawaii 528 

root  disease,  notei 653 

stem  disease,  no^s 49 

stomata,  physiology 830 

transpiration  in 331 

varieties 134,  231,  443 

varieties.  La 836 

Sugi  seedlings,  red  plague  of 364 

Snlfodde,  tests.  Me 549 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.     (See  Ammo- 
nium sulphate.) 
Bulphates — 

determination  In  urine 13 

fertilizing  value,  Ohio 220 

loss  from  soils,  Fla 813 

Sulphids,  insectlcidal  value 888 

Sulphite  liquor  waste,  utilization 14 

Sulphur — 

determination    as    barium    sul- 
phate, Iowa 613 

determination  in  urine 13 

determination  in  wine 617 

dloxld,  effect  on  animals 133 

dioxid,  effect  on  plants 28, 

133,  243,  636 
dioxid,  effect  on  wine  diseases.  .    617 
dioxid,  effect  on  yeasts  and  bac- 
teria in  wine  and  fruit  juices.  611 
dioxid  fumes,  disappearance  from 

the  air 133 

dioxid,  leaf  injury  or  loss  due 

to 243 

fertilizing  value 728 

fertilizing  value.  Wis 629 

fungicides,  preparation  and  use.  646 

loss  in  drainaf^e  water 623 

metabolism  of 863 

mixtures.       (See    Lime-sulphur 

mixture.)  I 


Sulphur — Continued.  Page, 
production    and    use    In    1918- 

1916 631 

relation    to    soils    and    crops, 

Ohio 220 

sprays,  materials  used  In 342 

Sulphuric   acid,    effect   on    germina- 
tion of  lespedeza  seed 441 

Sumach,  Indian,  notes 317 

Sunflower  seed   cake,   acidity 770 

Sunflowers — 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 228 

water  requirement,  Nebr 823 

Sunlight,    effect   on    composition    of 

leaves 333 

Sun*s     atmosphere,     convection     In, 

U.S.D.A 419 

Superphosphate — 

as   affected    by    calcium   carbo- 
nate   816 

as  affected   by   gaseous   ammo- 
nia   619 

.efiect  on  root  system  of  beets 23 

effect  on  soil  acidity 22 

jfertilizing  value 428,  629 

^fertilizing  value,   Ind 724 

fertilizing  value,   Ohio..  220,636,636 

fertilizing  value,  Tex 532 

fertilizing  value,  W.Va 22 

for  wheat  in  New  Fouth  Wales.  219 

V.  rock  phosphate,  Ohio 520 

Swamp  fever,  studies,  N.Dak 80 

Swamp  land.     (See  Land,  swamp.) 

Swedes,  varieties 687 

Sweet  clover — 

as  affected  by  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium,   U.S.D.A 726 

culture.  Wash 83 

culture  experiments,  Hawaii 528 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 228 

culture   in    sand     hills   of    Ne- 
braska, Nebr 827 

Inoculation   and    liming   experi- 
ments, Minn 330 

seed  germination.  Mo 826 

Sweet  corn — 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 341 

varieties,   R.I 229 

Sweet  potato  diseases, notes,  U.iS.D.A-  49 

Sweet  potatoes — 

culture  in  Arkansas,  Ark 139 

culture,  treatise 232 

fertilizer  experiments,  111 736 

fertilizer  experiments.  La 887 

(Juichua  names  of 129 

starch  content,  Okla 108 

storage  experiments,  La 837 

varieties 134 

varieties.  La 837 

Swine- 
erysipelas  bacillus,  action  of  or- 
ganic body  fluids  on 884 

erysipelas,  natural  immunity  in.  381 

fever,  studies 78,  884 

fever,  treatment 379 

(See  also  Pigs.) 
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Bpn€ia  aXbida,  notes.  Wash 864 

Syphilis,  diagnosis 180 

Syphilitic    semm,    toxicity    toward 

guinea  pigs 180 

Syatena  tteniata,  notes,  Conn.State-  54 

Taehardia  lacca,  studies 468,659 

Tacblnid  species,  nonlntentlonal  dis- 
persal by  man 259 

Tachinldtt,   new  species   from   New 

England 259 

Tan  bark,  reducing  harshness  of 317 

Tankage — 

analyses,  N.T.State 867 

analyses.  Wis 662 

ayallability  of  nitrogen  in 420 

Tannin,  determination 817 

Tanning   materials,   sampling 816 

Tanypezids  in  United  States 759 

Tapeworms  in  chickens 577 

Tar  fumes,  effect  on  vegetation 784 

Tares  as  a  green  manure  for  wheat-  426 

Tarnished  plant  bug,  notes 253 

Taro,  yield  as  affected  by  deep  plow- 
ing, Hawaii 627 

Tars,  speciflcations  and  definitions 888 

TcuraonemuB  Bpirifem,  description 468 

Tartaric  add,  determination 417 

Tea — 

culture  in  Sumatra 449 

evaluation  on  stem  content  basis  266 

factors  affecting  quality 867 

ingestion  as  protection  against 

cold 474 

seed,  germination 745 

selection  experiments 745 

Teachers — 

correspondence  courses  in  farm 

plants  for 592 

farm  school  in  Victoria 92 

preparing  for  secondary  agricul- 
ture    406 

training 92 

Teclu  burner,  new,  description 801 

Teeth  as  affected  by  diet 767 

Temperature — 

changes,  forecasting,  Nev 505 

effect  on  bacteria  in  milk,  Va 777 

effect  on  germination  of  seeds 222 

effect  on  growth  of  peas 482 

effect    on    moisture    intake    of 

seeds 222 

effect  on  nitrification  in  soils .  627 

effect  on  permeability  of  plant 

cells 224 

effect  on  proteolytic  activity  of 

ferments 482 

high,  effect  on  frogs 851 

low,  after-effects  on  germinating 

oats 830 

low,  effect  on  plant  tissue 234 

low,  in  rice  culture 718 

relation  to  corn  yield,  U.S.D.A—  618 

relation  to  plant  growth 828 

underground,  U.S.D^ 618 


Tennessee — 

Station,  notes 98 

University,  notes 98,400 

Tephro9ia  hookeriana  as  a  host  plant 

of  pink  disease 154 

Termes — 

flavipcB,   notes,   Conn.Sute 54 

gettrtd  as  a  pest  of  Para  rub- 
ber          644 

Termites- 
notes,  Conn.State 54 

notes,   U.S.D.A 8SS 

Terracing  in  Texas 887 

Terrapin  scale,  investigatlona,   U.& 

D.A 156 

Tetanus — 

antitoxin,  preparation S84 

treatment 75,  379,  784 

Tethelln — 

effect  on  growth  of  white  mice.       865 

isolation  and  properties 8 

Tetrameres  fiMUpU^uB,  notes,  Guam.       878 
Tetranyohu9 — 

bimaeuMatuSj    notes 263,657 

dufour,  studies 254 

Tehra9tichu9  n.spp.,  descriptions 262 

Texas  fever — 

etiology  and  treatment 884 

studies 77 

ticks.     (See  Cattle  ticks.) 
TKeohroma    cacao,     character     and 

habits 780 

TheraUaehue    conotraeheU,    studies, 

U.S.DJL 857 

Thielavia  haticola — 

conidlal  characters  and  behav- 
ior         247 

studies,   Wis 547 

TMoepifittum  /eaeuM  and  its  reac- 
tion to  light  stlmnlus 431 

Thiosulphate,  determination 804 

Thomas  slag.   {Bee  Phosphatlc  sla^.) 
Threshing  machines,  dust  explosions 

and  fires  in,  U.S.DJL 688 

Thripoetenue  nubOipennie  n.8p.,  de- 
scription         756 

Thripe  orytm  n.sp.,  description 857 

ThrosddaB  of  Brazil 261 

Thunderstorms,      forecasting,     U.S. 

D.A 808 

Thymol,  production  from  horsemint, 

U.S.D.A 344 

Thvridaria  tarda,  notes 45,251,853 

Thysanoptera,      new,      from     West 

Africa 265 

Tick   fever.     {Bee  Texas  fever.) 
Tick  fever,  Rhodesian.    {See  African 

coast  fever.) 
Ticks- 
Canadian,  review  of  literature.       858 

monograph 263 

of  Belgian   Kongo 366 

Pajaroello,  life  history  and  bit- 
ing habits 662 

{See  aleo  Cattle  ticks.) 
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Tillage—  Pace, 

experimenta  at  Grignon,  France.  688 

machinery,  recent  Uiyentlona  In.  494 
methods  for  weatem  Nebraaka, 

Nebr 488 

S<Bten»,  morphology 846 

horrida,  notes 248,  247 

spp.  In  Bohemia . 650 

Tlmbei^- 

bolted  Jolnta,  teats 888 

cost  of  logging ....  848 

decay,   notea . 202 

dnrabllity 147 

estlmatea,  computing .  44 

estimating,  yolnme  tables  for 147 

lagscrewed  Joints,  testa . ..  889 

of  Russia 4fil 

preservation 241 

preservation,  U.8JXA 848 

rota,    descriptions . ..  755 

structural.  In  United  States 240 

(See  also  Lumber  amd  Wood.) 
Timothy — 

aa  ajf ected  by  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium,   U.S.D.A. .  726 

breeding  experiments 282 

composition  as  affected  by  leaf- 
hoppers.    Me .  502 

composition  during  growth  and 

ripening,  Mo 788 

cost  of  production,  Minn ..  691 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ohio 220 

fertilizer  experiments,  U.8J).A.  020 
hay,  effect  on  bacterial  activity 

of  soils 216 

hay.  Influence  of  maturity  on. 

Mo 787 

hlatory  and  culture 282 

Infection  by  Pueeinta  graminie, 

U.8.D.A. 847 

root  ayatems  of . 689 

variations  In . .  282 

Tlneld  moths  of  Central  America .  464 

TlpuUdA  of  North  America,  biology.  07 
Tobacco- 
alkaloid  formation  In 883 

beetle  as  affected  by  Roentgen 

rays,  n.S.DJL 004 

beetle,  remedies .  806 

breeding  experiments 189 

Burley,  culture,  W.Va ...  584 

Burley,  marketing,  Ky 792 

culture   experiments . 185 

culture  experiments.  Pa 582 

culture  In  Brazil 641 

culture  In  Canada . .  584 

culture  In  Cyprua 642 

curing  barns,  construction 890 

curing,  chemical  changes  in....  7i8 

curing   experiments 890 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ohio 220 

fertilizer  experiments.  Pa 533 

fertilizer  experiments,  W.Va 534 

fertilizers  for.  Mass 838 

hail  injury  to . 734 

83108^-17 8 


Tobacco— Continued.  Page. 
Injuries   and   dlaeaaea  in   Dal- 

matla  and  Oallcia 247 

insects  affecting 54 

mosaic    disease,    Inveatlgatlons, 

U.S.D^ 761 

mosaic  dlaease,  notes 752 

mosaic  disease,  treatment 658 

phylogeny  of 436 

root  rot,  atudies.  Wis 547 

seed  beds,  preparation.  Can 238 

seed-leaf,  changee  In  during  re- 

sweatlng 208 

seed  oil,  composition 9 

size  inheritance  in 819 

stems,  analyses,  N.J 128 

suckering.  Pa 533 

topping  experiments.   Pa 538,  534 

varieties.  Pa 532 

varieties,    W.Va 534 

Tomato- 
bacterial  rot,  notes 647 

bloasom-end    rot,    transmission, 

Oa 742 

damping  off,  studies,  Fla 844 

ketchups,  analyses 164 

leaf  diseases,  treatment,  Md 850 

leaf  spot,  studies,  Mich 653 

mosaic  disease,  notes 762 

rust,   notes,   Fla 844 

seed.  Impermeable,  viability,  U.8. 

B.A 740 

weevil,  buff-oolored,  notes 261 

Tomatoes— 

breeding  experiments 235 

breeding  experiments,  Ga 35 

culture,  Cal . 142 

from  blighted  vines,  composition  643 

grafting  on  cabbage 841 

growth  in  heated  soils 722 

Inheritance  in 141 

Inheritance  of  size  in,  N.J 445 

lessons   on,   n.8.D.A 896 

radio-active  fertilizers  for 628 

removal    of    Bordeaux    mixture 

stains  from 644 

varieties.    Pa 539 

Torrents  of  Savoy,  treatise 346 

Tortriw  aihioomana,  notes,  Conn.8tate  54 

Toaaetee  ei$iera9oene,  notes.  Wash..  364 

Tractors — 

bearlnga  for 293 

drawbar  rating  of 791,890 

farm,  directory  and  spedfleatlona  889 

for  farms 87 

gaa,  construction  and  operation  188 

plowing  with 391 

apeeiflcatlons 391, 791 

tests 293, 687,  688 

use  in  com  belt,  n.B.D.A 292 

V.  horses  for  hauling  gravel 495 

Trailers,   spedflcationa 585 

Trametee — 

pini,  studies,  Vt 151 

MerUUU,  notea 252 
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as    a    factor   In    crop   prodve- 

tlon.  Nebr 828 

in  planta,  detcrmlnatloa 782 

relation  to  stomata « ^  27 

Trap  neats.     (Bee  Neata,  trap.) 
e— 
cricketa   aa   carrlera   of   fungi, 

N.Y.Stata 547 

diaeaaea  and  Inaeet  peata,  eon* 

trol 461 

of  heaven,  hlatory  and  botanical 

notea 747 

rota,  deacriptiona . ». 7S5 

aeedB,  preoenration 846 

wonnda,  painting 446 

e»— 

aa  affected  by  illiimlnatlng  gaa.  686 

aa  affected  by  ivy 686 

broad-leaved,  form  heigiit  tablea 

for 847 

Chineect  for  Pacific  alope  and 

Gnlf  coaat  regiona 480 

cnltore    in    aand    hilla    of    Ne- 

braaka,  Nebr 842 

diameter  growth  in 648 

dwarfing  effect  upon  n^hborlng 

planta 182 

Bnglish  namea .  747 

for  Idaho 461 

for  Kanaas,  Kana 48 

for  railway  gardening 450 

for  atreet  planting 42 

foreat,  root  growth  of 223 

growth  currea  for « 847 

growth  studies 841 

hybridization 461 

in  relation  to  white  grab  injury, 

ni 169 

meaanrementa 748 

mixing 48 

of  New  York 147 

ornamental,    description 460 

sap  diacharged  by 648 

aap  of,  composition 822 

shade,  for  Maine 840 

ahade,  insects  affecting 766 

shade,  pruning,  Mo 840 

transplanting  experiments 87 

tropical,  growth  and  rest  of —  431 

Tolnme  tablea  for     748 

TremeUa  fueiformU,  culture  in  Ja- 
pan   847 

Tf<brama     ttioolQr,     character     and 

hablta 780 

Trichobairi9  irinotatft.     (See  Potato 
stalk-borer.) 

Trichodecte9  hermH  n.Bp.,  notes 266 

Trlchogrammins,    European,    synop- 
sis   661 

TricolepsiM  sp.,  notes,  Wash 864 

Tridene  flavue,  hydrocyanic  add  in.  418 
Tfimeromicrua    maculatue   n.g.    and 

D.sp.,   description . 262 

Tripe,    preparation — ..—.....•—  817 


hygiene. 


Tropical 
treatlaa 

Tropidoeteptee  cardtmaUe,  notea 

Trout,  brook,  poiaonlng  by  roae  chaf- 
fera     .1  ■■■-^_,--»- .»-, 


Pica 


879 
2S5 

279 

crop  peata  in  Georgia 461 

crope,  culture  in  southern  New 

Jeraey 643 

cropa,  inaecta  affecting 461 

farma,  renting  In  aoathwestem 

New  Jersey,   U.S.DJW 892 

TrambuU  Goontr  eaperiment  fkrm, 

Ohio 94 

TryponoaoaM  braeai,  life  cycle. 866 

Trypanoaomlaaia,   treatment 379 

Tryptophane,  effect  on  growth 268 

Taetae  fllea,  atodiea 466 

Tuberde  badllS— 

deatroction  by  electricity 176. 378 

dried,    Timlenee 883 

growth  in  arsenic  aolutiona...  281 

Isolation  and  cultivation,  Waah-  783 
reactions  to  sperm  oil  and  its 

constituents 784 

realatance  to  heat 487 

Tubercle  wax,  antigenic  properftea.  883 
Tuberclea,   root.      (See  Boot   tuber- 
cles.) 
Tubercular  Infectloo,  defense  of  or- 
ganism againat — 784 

Tuberculin — 

diagnostic  value 675 

reaction,  conjunctival,  dlagnoa- 

tlc   value 384 

reaction,  studies 883 

test,  inveatlgatlona 676 

Tuberoulina    nwt^uriana    njp..    de- 

acriptlon —  ,.   ,,.  848 

Tuberculosis — 

avian,  notea 676 

avian,  notea,  Mont 786 

biochemlatry  and  chemotherapy.  181 

bovine  and  human,  relation 76, 181 

bovine,   diagnoaia 74 

canine  and  human,  relation 181 

diagnoaia 675 

effect  on   chemical   oompoaltion 
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